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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIEST   OEDINAEY   GENEEAL   MEETING. 

THE  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Eooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  2,  1909,  when  a  Paper  on 
"  Signs  of  Imperial  Solidarity  "  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following :  — 

MESSRS.  A.  ABBOTT,  P.  T.  ACTON,  G.  ADAMS,  D.  ADDISON,  MRS.  J.  F.  ANDERSON,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  R.  L.  ALLPORT,  Miss  ALLPORT,  MR.  G.  AND  Miss  ANDERSON,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
M.  ATTENBOROUGH,  MRS.  G.  F.  BAKER,  MESSRS.  G.  M.  BALLARDIE,  A.  E.  BARRETT,  G.  S. 
BEECHING,  ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  MR.  R.  AND  Miss 
BEWLEY,  MR.  FRANCIS  BOHR,  RT.  HON.  LORD  BRASSEY,  G.C.B.,  MR.  E.  J.  BRAY,  SIR  J. 
McLsAVY  BROWN,  C.M.G.,  Miss  HARRIS  BROWNE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  BRUCE- JOY,  MESSRS. 
M.  BRUCE- WILLIAMS,  F.  W.  BULT,  H.  CALDICOTT,  J.  CATTO,  J.  R.  CHALMERS,  WM.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN, H.  E.  CHURCH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  MR.  J.  COATES,  COLONEL  A.  H. 
COLES,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Miss  COLES,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  R.  COLQUHOUN,  MESSRS.  B.  F. 

CONIGRAVE,   E.    P.    COTION,    H.    E.    P.    COTTRELL,    W.    F.    COURTHOPE,    W.    S.    CUFF,    MR.    DALLA- 

WAY,  CAPT.  AND  MRS.  A.  DAVIDSON,  MESSRS.  DEAN,  W.  D'AVRAY,  E.  G.  DB  MATTOS,  MRS. 
F.  E.  DE  MATTOS,  MR.  H.  DAVIES,  MRS.  DILLON,  MESSRS.  A.  DRAKARD,  H.  T.  B.  DREW, 
Miss  S.  DUCKET,  MESSRS.  FRANCIS  R.  DUTTON,  FRANK  M.  DUTTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED 
DUTTON,  MR.  H.  F.  EATON,  LADY  EDWARDS,  MR.  L.  ELLIOT,  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET  ESCOTT, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  EWART,  K.C.,  Miss  FORTESCUE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  GALE,  MAJOR 
H.  C.  C.  GIBBINGS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GOODRICH,  MESSRS.  H.  R.  GOODHAM,  H.  E.  W.  GRANT, 
CAPT.  PERCY  GRANT,  R.N.,  MAJOR  W.  G.  GRANT,  Miss  GRUNDY,  MR.  J.  GUNDRY,  MAJOR 
F.  W.  HARDY,  MESSRS.  A.  H.  HARRISON,  H.  F.  HARRISON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD, 
Miss  J.  C.  HERBERT,  MESSRS.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  E.  A.  HOLMESTED,  MRS.  J.  R.  HOPKINS, 
MR.  W.  W.  HORNELL,  DR.  T.  B.  HUTCHESON,  MR.  J.  C.  AND  Miss  JOHNSTON,  MRS.  PERCIVAL 
JOHNSTON,  Miss  E.  L.  JONES,  MESSRS.  G.  H.  KNIBBS,  J.  P.  LAMBERT,  Miss  LANCE,  CAPT. 
F.  L.  LANQDALE,  MESSRS.  C.  LAZENBY,  P.  LE  CORNU,  W.  LEFEVRE,  C.  W.  LLOYD,  SIR 
FRANCIS  LOVELL,  C.M.G.,  HON.  JOHN  McCALL,  M.D.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  D.  MCCALLUM, 
MR.  J.  E.  AND  Miss  F.  MCDONALD,  MR.  J.  C.  MCKENNA,  MRS.  MAQUAY,  MESSRS.  T.  F. 
MARSHALL,  G.  E.  MILLNER,  A.  MOOR-RADFORD,  SIR  DANIEL  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  MESSRS. 
C.  H.  HARLEY  MOSELEY,  C.M.G.,  D.  MULFORD,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  MR.  W.  AND  Miss  MURRAY, 
LIEUT.  J.  W.  NASH,  R.N.,  MR.  W.  NEIL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  O.  NEUMANN,  MESSRS.  R.  D. 
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NOBLE,  J.  J.  NUNAN,  A.  L.  PALIOLOGUS,  Miss  M.  C.  PARKINSON,  MR.  A.  A.  PEARSON,  C.M.G., 
MRS.  HYDE  PEARSON,  COLONEL  E.  S.  PEMBERTON,  DR.  PIERREPONT,  MESSRS.  W.  PLANK] 

A.     P.     POLEY,    J.     G.     POOLE,     MR.     AND    MRS.     C.     RAUFT,     MESSRS.     R.     RoBSON,     E.     SALMON, 

Miss  SAVILE,  MESSRS.  G.  H.  SCHOLEFIELD,  COLVILL  SCOTT,  P.  G.  SCOTT,  G.  D.  SMITH,  C.M.G., 
A.  L.  SPELLER,  C.  W.  A.  STEWART,  F.  STOLTENHOFF,  H.  STOLTENHOFF,  COLONEL  H.  T. 
TAMPLIN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E  E.  F.  TARTE,  MR.  W.  TEESDALE,  MRS.  L.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY, 
Miss  DE  THIERRY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  KYFFIN  THOMAS,  Miss  THOMAS,  MR.,  MRS.,  AND 
Miss  SINCLAIR  THOMSON,  MESSRS.  N.  THOMSON,  J.  P.  TOLLAND,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  A. 
TOMKINSON,  MR.  B.  TRAVERS,  SIR  WILLIAM  H.  TREACHER,  K.C.M.G.,  SIR  LEWIS  TUPPER, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  Miss  WALTERS,  Miss  WATERHOUSE,  Miss  E.  L.  WATSON,  HON.  ROBERT 
WATSON,  MR.  P.  B.  WAUGH,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MR.  C.  E.  WILSON,  CAPT.  JOHN  WILSON, 
MRS.  WOODRUFF,  GENERAL  SIR  W.  B.  WRIGHT,  K.C.B.,  Miss  L.  H.  YATES,  Miss  ADA  M. 
YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  COLONEL  SIR  JOHN  S.  YOUNG,  C.V.O.,  MR. 
JAMES  R.  BOOSE  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  113  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz. 
37  Eesident  and  76  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

C.  Spearman  Armstrong,  Harry  E.  Brittain,  M.A.,  Alan  Deed  Brunwin,  M.D.,  George 
Eustace  Brunwin,  Frederick  F.  A.  Burton,  Leland  W.  W.  Buxton,  B.A.,  Frederick  J.  Carter, 
C.  Delaval  Cobham,  C.M.G.  (Honorary),  Edward  Conolly,  Harry  S.  Cottrell,  Reginald  F. 
Dias,  Major  Edmund  H.  Elliot,  M.V.O.,  Captain  Charles  Newenham  French,  Sir  Bampfylde 
Fuller,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  T.  J.  Gordon  Gardiner,  J.  F.  S.  Gooday,  W.  S.  Clayton  Greene, 
Isaac  Gundle,  Thomas  H.  Hamer,  Henry  F.  Heath,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Andrew  J.  Herbertson, 
Ph.D.,  William  W.  Hornell,  M.A.,  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  K.C.S.I.,  C.  F.  Just,  David  C. 
Lamb  (Colonel,  Salvation  Army),  P.  Martin  MacDonald,  Frederick  H.  D.  Man,  Robert 
Muir,  jr.,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Honorary),  Harry  Palmer,  James  Poison,  E.  A.  Walker 
Sloan,  Charles  Aubrey  Smith,  James  M.  Synge,  Alderman  Sir  G.  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart., 
Lt.-Colonel  George  M.  Weekley,  V.D.,  Robert  Lloyd  Woollcombe,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I.Inst., 
F.R.C.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.S.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Henry  A.  Baldock  (N.  W.  Rhodesia),  His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron, 
R.A.,  K. C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  (Governor  of  Tasmania),  Brian  B.  Bayly  (Straits  Settlements), 
Kenneth  J.  Beatty  (Sierra  Leone),  Ernest  E.  Beecroft  (Cape  Colony),  Cyril  M.  Bell  (Trans- 
vaal), James  H.  Bettes  (Ceylon),  B.  F.  Bishop  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  Horace  M.  Blomfield  (Cape 
Colony),  James  J.  Bodley  (South  Australia),  W.  F.  Buchanan,  jr.  (New  South  Wales), 
Hugh  C.  Carson  (Canada),  Robert  M.  Carson  (Queensland),  Cecil  H.  Chambers  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Walter  E.  Coldwell  (Salvador),  E.  A.  Copeman  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  Capt.  Alexander 
Davidson  (New  Zealand),  William  Dunlop  (Transvaal),  James  Eadie,  M.B.,  B.S.  (Victoria), 
George  Fitzpatrick  (Trinidad),  Edward  H.  S.  Flood  (Barbados),  Frank  Fowler  (British 
Guiana),  Frank  Fox  (New  South  Wales),  Horace  Freeman  (Rhodesia),  John  Gemmell 
(Rhodesia),  Thomas  Gidden  (Ceylon),  Arthur  J.  Goodwin  (Southern  Nigeria),  Captain 
Wm.  B.  Gray  (Southern  Nigeria),  F.  Mackenzie  Greene,  J.P.  (Rhodesia),  Arthur  E.  Hart 
(New  Zealand),  Edward  J.  Hector  (South  Australia),  Robert  B.  Hector  (Ceylon),  Wm. 
Hubert  Hogg  (Somaliland),  William  Hopkins  (Canada),  W.  W.  Hoy  (Transvaal),  Wm.  C. 
Jack,  M.I.N.A.  (Hong  Kong),  Edgar  Jones  (New  Zealand),  Edward  C.  Keefer  (Brazil), 
Richard  H.  Kennon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.  (Sierra  Leone),  Wallace  S.  Lake,  A.M.lnst.C.E. 
(Sierra  Leone),  F.  H.  Layman  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  Charles  E.  Legat  (Transvaal),  Edward  G. 
Levinge,  AI.B.  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  John  Lewis,  M.L.C.  (South  Australia),  Lambert  Lloyd 


Roberts  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Albert  V.  J.  Lockie  (Transvaal),  Hon.  Thomas  K.  Macdonald, 
~  nd),  John  W.  Marshall  (New  Zealand),  Arthur  R.  Milliken  (Southern 
Morgans  (Western  Australia),  George  Moss,  J.P.   (Western  Australia), 
George  W.  Munden  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Joseph  L.  "Naz,  C.E.  (Mauritius),  Wm.  K.  Notley 


(British  East  Africa),  Hugh  J.  O'Connor  (Gambia),  John  B.  Pryde  (Transvaal),  Richard 
S.  D.  Rankine  (Fiji),  Samuel  Pens-haw  (Sierra  Leone),  Hugh  H.  Sanders  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  F.  Sepp  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Basil  Seth-Smith  (New  Zealand),  H.  Ross  Skinner 
(Trans  raal),  John  R.  Spitzer  (Southern  Nigeria),  Sorabjf.c.  M.  (Britixh  Ea*t  Africa),  deorge 
Stewart  (Rhodesia),  Burton  M.  Taplin  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wm.  S.  Wallace  (Canada), 


.  ,  . 

Wm.  F.   Ware  (Brazil),  Hon.  Robert  Watson  (Newfoundland),  Hon.  Thomas  Watt,  C.M.G., 
.L.A.    (Natal),   Ernest  R.    White    (New  Zealand),   John   D.    White    (Queensland),   Harry 
Wihnn  (New  Zealand),  S.   Olivers   Wilson  (Canada),  Sir  James  S.    Winter.  K.C.,  K.C.M.G. 


M.L.A.  (Natal),  Ernest  R 
Wilson  (New  Zealand),  S.  i 
(Newfoundland),  Allan  Wright  (Cape  Colony). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  had 
been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  India,  Societies, 
and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  tEe  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows 
of  the  Institute  and  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  customary  at  the  first  Meeting  of  the  new  Session  for  the 
Chairman  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  matters  affecting  the  Institute  that  have 
happened  since  last  Session.  You  have  all  read  of  the  great  loss  the  Empire  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  I  am  sure  the  Council  were  expressing 
your  feelings  when  this  afternoon  they  passed  a  Eesolution  expressing  appreciation 
of  his  services  and  sympathy  with  his  relatives.  You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
since  our  last  Meeting  we  have  lost  the  services  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  resign  owing  to  ill-health.  Mr.  O'Halloran  has  been  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Institute  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years.  The  Council 
this  afternoon  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boose,  who  also  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Institute  for  many  years.  I  have  also  to  announce  that  a  few  days 
ago  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  to  consider  a  revision 
of  the  Eules,  and  as  a  result  some  considerable  changes  were  made.  One  of  these 
increases  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents  from  twenty  to  thirty.  By  reason  of  this 
change  we  shall  be  able  to  appoint  Non-Eesident  Fellows  to  that  office.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  leading  residents 
in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  by  that 
means  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institute  in  those  different  countries.  Another 
thing  we  have  done  is  to  admit  ladies  as  Associates  at  a  subscription  of  £1  a  year. 
Our  Charter  does  not  permit  us  to  make  them  Fellows.  As  Associates  they  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Monthly  Journal,  to  attend  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  or  any  Provincial  Conference,  and  to  receive  invitations  to  the  Annual 
Conversazione.  Another  new  departure  from  which  we  expect  beneficial  results 
is  a  change  in  the  character  of  our  Journal,  which  henceforth  will  be  known  as 
United  Empire — the  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute."  That 
Journal  will  now  be  issued  monthly  throughout  the  year  instead  of  only  eight  times 
a  year.  We  have  appointed  as  Editor  one  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  A.  E.  Colquhoun, 
a  man  of  great  experience  in  journalism,  and  one  who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  his  best, 
and  I  trust  successfully,  to  push  the  Journal  into  the  front  rank  of  publications  of 
its  class.  The  number  of  our  Members  continues  steadily  to  increase.  Among 
those  recently  elected  is  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  gave  up  his  member- 
ship on  being  appointed  to  active  command,  and  now  returns  to  us.  You  will  also 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  done  us  the  honour  to  join  us.  Among 
other  new  members  are  Mr.  Eobert  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary  of  Newfoundland, 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  perform  the  duties  of  Honorary  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary in  that  Colony ;  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  Dr.  H.  F.  Heath,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Hor- 
nell,  of  the  Board  of  Education;  His  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron, 
Governor  of  Tasmania;  Mr.  John  Lewis,  M.L.C.,  South  Australia ;  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Macdonald,  M.L.C.,  New  Zealand;  Hon.  Thomas  Watt,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Natal, 
who  represented  that  Colony  on  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference;  Sir  James  A. 
Winter,  K.C.M.G.,  of  Newfoundland;  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  and  Sir  Philip 
Hutchins. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  who  will  read  a 
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Taper  on  "  Signs  of  Imperial  Solidarity."  Sir  John  has  given  many  years  of  his 
life  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  As  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  his  personal  friendship  for  over  twenty  years,  I  can  assure  you  that 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Sir  JOHN  COCKBUBN  :  I  well  remember  the  occasion  when  first  I  met  our 
Chairman.  It  was  when  he  came  to  Australia  to  report  on  the  defence  of  that 
Island  Continent.  It  was  just  when  the  question  of  the  federation  of  Australia 
was  simmering  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  It  was  a  matter  of  history  that  his  was  the  hand  that  fired  the 
train  that  led  to  the  federation  of  Australia.  He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  -that  the  defence  of  Australia  could  not  be  satisfactorily  undertaken 
except  by  Federal  forces,  and  that  for  Federal  forces  a  Federal  Government  was 
necessary.  It  was  exactly  the  opportunity  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  waiting  for. 
Immediately  after  he  had  heard  of  our  Chairman's  Report  he  started  on  his  great 
crusade,  which  eventually  led  to  the  consummation  and  the  formation  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  read  a  Paper  with  one  in  the 
Chair  who  played  such  an  active  part  at  a  very  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Federated  Australia.  I  am  also  glad  that  we  have  here  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
and  that  he  has  rejoined  the  old  ship,  though  whether  in  active  command  or  not 
he  is  always  on  duty  and  keeps  a  vigilant  outlook  from  the  Imperial  quarter-deck. 

SIGNS  OF  IMPERIAL  SOLIDARITY. 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  living  things,  those  common- 
wealths of  cells  which  make  up  the  individual.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
development  of  society  in  which  the  individual,  the  finished  product  of  biology, 
becomes  merely,  as  it  ware,  the  cell  of  the  higher  sociological  formation.  But 
far  more  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  most  stupendous  social  organism  of  all  ages,  the  British  Empire,  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  tendency  of  evolution  is  always 
towards  aggregation  of  parts  and  increase  in  size  up  to  the  full  economic  limit. 
In  the  animal  world  this  limit  is  determined  by  exigencies  of  food  supply,  circula- 
tion, and  innervation.  In  the  social  organism  there  is  no  such  rigid  restriction. 
Communities  are  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  provided  their  growth  is  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  degree  of  organisation.  This  tendency  towards  expan- 
sion is  evident  throughout  the  world.  In  our  own  times  Italy  has  become  a 
nation,  Germany  an  empire,  and  the  United  States  has  abandoned  its 
isolation.  Everywhere  consolidation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  spheres  of 
influence  pass  imperceptibly  into  Protectorates,  and  a  Protectorate  is  the  penulti- 
mate to  annexation.  Each  age  has  its  allotted  task  in  the  evolution  of  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Looking  back  over  the  events  of  the  past,  it  is  evident 
that  the  keynote  of  the  Victorian  Age  was  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  the 
Empire.  Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  map  of  the  world  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  with  that  when  the  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  King 
Edward.  What  is  now  the  Empire  of  India  was  in  1837  a  private  venture  in  the 
hands  of  a  Chartered  Company.  A  huge  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Corporation;  New  Zealand 
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was  not  yet  a  British  possession;  the  Imperial  crimson  on  Mercator's  projection 
had  only  lightly  brushed  the  extreme  edge  of  South  Africa.  Contrast  these 
scattered  patches  of  colour  with  the  broad  flat  tints  of  crimson  which  now  cover 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  mere  size  is  no  criterion  of 
rank  in  the  order  of  Nature.  Without  adequate  organisation  it  is  a  source  of 
danger,  and  increases  vulnerability  without  adding  to  efficiency.  The  necessity 
of  organising  the  vast  expanse  of  Imperial  tissue,  of  providing  it  adequately  with 
centres  of  authority,  nerves  of  communication,  and  the  life-blood  of  commerce  is 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  present  reign.  For  this  formative  process  King 
Edward  the  Peacemaker  has  by  his  missions  of  friendship  to  contemporary  poten- 
tates furnished  the  requisite  tranquillity.  Great  Britain  being  the  fountain  head  of 
representative  government  and  free  institutions,  it  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pride  that 
we  ourselves  have  devised  the  only  form  of  government  by  which  the  business 
of  so  huge  an  Empire  can  be  carried  on.  In  estimating  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
forces  of  evolution  we  have  to  consider  not  so  much  the  position  we  occupy  as 
the  direction  and  speed  we  are  travelling,  and  we  can  divine  our  destination  by 
considering  the  point  from  which  we  set  out  on  our  Imperial  course.  Perhaps  a 
brief  retrospect  will  not  be  out  of  place.  We  meet  here  in  Middlesex,  a  word  with 
a  termination  similar  to  that  of  Essex^  Sussex,  and  Wessex,  and  reminiscent  of 
a  time  when  England  was  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms.  From 
these  elements  commenced  that  process  of  expansion  which  culminated  in  the 
late  reign.  The  Saxon  kingdoms,  popularly  but  not  correctly  known  as 
the  Heptarchy,  were  merged  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  to  this  the  sister  king- 
doms of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  united.  The  red  Eoman  cross  of  St.  George, 
with  the  white  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  azure  ground,  and  that  of  St. 
Patrick  became  blended  together  as  the  Union  Jack.  It  was  Edward  the  Elder 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  Eex  Anglorum,  and  it  is  Edward  VII.  who 
first  included  in  his  royal  title  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.  Slowly  and  inter- 
mittently, with  occasional  receding  waves,  but  continual  advance,  the  tide  of 
Empire  has  rolled.  The  idea  of  empire  and  the  destinies  of  Imperial  Britain 
were  ever  before  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers.  Not  only  the  idea  of  empire  but 
the  means  of  empire  was  clearly  understood  by  the  mighty  men  of  valour  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  They  recognised  the  necessity  of  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  the  phrases  and  metaphors  touching  our  ocean  empire  which  appear 
to-day  as  newly  coined  phrases  were  current  commonplaces  in  those  days  of  old. 
Samuel  Purchas,  in  1624,  spoke  of  Elizabeth  as  the  mother  of  English  sea  great- 
ness, and  of  "  the  English  mariner  making  the  seas  a  ferry  and  the  widest  ocean 
a  strait ' '  ;  the  formation  of  Englands  out  of  England  was  also  alluded  to.  The 
great  Chancellor  Bacon  remarked  that  "  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in  part 
but  an  accessory  to  the  command  of  the  sea," 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  James  Harrington,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Oceana,  writing  of  England's  future,  made  use  of  these  striking  words:  "  You 
cannot  plant  an  oak  in  a  flower-pot,  she  must  have  earth  for  her  root  and  heaven 
for  her  branches."  How  different  is  this  sane  and  patriotic  view  to  that  held 
in  the  days  when  the  Little  Englander  had  his  brief  innings.  Jeremy  Bentham 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  voice  the  opinions  of  this  school.  He  thought  that 
ifc  was  not  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  have  any  foreign  dependencies?  at 
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all,  because  they  increased  the  cHances  of  war  and  were  seldom  or  never  sources 
of  profit  to  the  Mother  Country.  This  deformed  and  contracted  outlook  spread 
like  a  pestilence.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  the  deliberate  plan  of  many 
leading  statesmen  sixty  years  ago  to  force  the  Colonies  into  separation.  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  wrote:  "  In 
my  opinion  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  that  we  shall  as  speedily  as  possible  sever 
the  political  thread  by  which  we  have  been  connected,  and  leave  the  individuals 
on  both  sides  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse,  as 
with  other  nations.  ...  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  this  Confederation  scheme 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an  amicable  separation." 
And  on  another  occasion:  "The  Colonial  system,  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect  process 
of  Fres  Trade,  which  will  gradually  and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which 
unite  our  Colonies  to  us."  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  who  was  for  fifty  years  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  spoke  of  Canada  as  a  damnosa  hcereditas.  He  said,  "  I  think 
that  a  policy  which  has  regard  to  a  not  far  off  future  should  prepare  facilities  and 
propensities  for  separation.  In  my  opinion,  the  worst  consequence  of  the  last 
dispute  with  the  United  States  has  been  that  of  involving  this  country  and  its 
North  American  provinces  in  closer  relations  and  a  common  cause.  I  should 
desire  to  throw  the  current  military  expenditure  upon  the  Colonists,  as  tending, 
by  connecting  self -protection  with  self-government,  to  detach  the  Colonies  and 
promote  their  independence  and  segregation  at  an  earlier  day,  and  thereby  to 
withdraw  this  country,  in  time,  from  great  contingent  dangers."  But  all  partial 
evil  is  universal  good.  Nature  has  a  place  in  her  scheme  even  for  the  Little 
Englander.  Instead  of  hastening,  as  they  imagined,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire,  the  Separationists  ware  providing  the  conditions  necessary  to  develop 
strong,  self-reliant,  and  mobile  communities.  For  without  the  "  beneficent 
neglect  "  and  disparagement  of  this  period  the  Colonists  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  developing  their  inborn  though  latent  capacity  for  sslf -government. 
The  first  use  they  made  of  their  autonomy  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Empire 
but  to  become  more  firmly  attached  to  it.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  co-ordina- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  the  old  idea  of  Colonial 
Office  domination  had  to  be  destroyed.  For  not  uniformity  but  harmony  is  the 
plan  of  the  Imperial  relationship.  The  iconoclast  unwittingly  does  good  service 
in  his  day,  for  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  institutions  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  old. 

Chief  among  this  year's  signs  of  solidarity  is  the  union  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  An  alteration  has  now  to  be  made  in  the  stereotyped  Imperial  speeches, 
which  used  to  deal  with  Canadian  Federation  as  an  achievement  of  the  past, 
Australian  Federation  of  the  present,  and  with  South  African  union  as  a  possibly 
not  far  distant  contingency.  This  pious  hope  has  now  been  practically  realised, 
the  event  is  about  to  pass  from  the  province  of  prophecy  to  the  pages  of  history. 
If  anyone  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  had  foretold  that  within  ten  years 
the  Boers,  than  fighting  us  to  the  death,  would  be  numbered  amongst  the  most 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Empire,  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  But  the  in- 
credible has  become  the  accomplished  fact.  It  was  always  known  that  the 
Boers  are  stern  realists,  who,  while  retaining  the  memory  of  a  splendid  struggle, 
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would  not  allow  the  recollection  of  the  past  to  mortgage  the  prosperity  of  the 
future,  and  it  was  thought  that  Briton  and  Boer  might  eventually  work  together 
harmoniously,  even  although  remaining  distinct  from  one  another.  But  the 
problem  in  South  Africa  to-day  is  not  that  of  Britain  and  Boer  at  all;  both  are 
joined  together  in  a  common  aim — the  equitable  and  humanitarian  solution  of  the 
native  question.  The  two  races  are  now  indissolubly  united,  and  are  so  perfectly 
fused  together  that,  as  in  a  chemical  combination,  ths  component  parts  are  no 
longer  distinguishable.  Faithfully  indeed  has  General  Botha  carried  out  the 
pledge  he  gave  when  he  said,  "  At  Vereeniging  I  signed  the  Treaty  of  Psace;  I 
then  solemnly  accepted  what  is  so  dear  to  you,  your  King  and  your  Flag;  they  are 
now  our  King  and  our  Flag."  This  happy  result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  that  great  and  statesmanlike  measure  of  autonomy  granted  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  Liberal  tradition  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  trusting  the  people  has  never  received  a  more 
striking  exemplification.  It  is  abundant  proof  that  the  British  people  are  rarely 
wrong  when  they  rely  on  that  power  of  autonomy  which  has  proved  ths  good 
genius  of  the  race  and  has  produced  those  self-reliant  and  loyal  nations  which 
now  compose  the  Empire. 

The  magic  effect  of  this  policy  was  well  described  at  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  by  Mr.  Fichardt,  a  Bloernfontein  editor,  in  these  words:  "England 
brought  to  my  country  war  and  devastation.  She  conquered  the  flag  of  the 
country,  but  she  did  not  conquer  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  race.  After  the  war 
there  was  an  aftermath  of  bitterness,  the  bitterness  of  a  sullen  and  discontented 
people,  who  waited  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  that  freedom  for  which 
they  had  given  so  much.  But  there  was  a  wonderful  day  when  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  In  spite  of  all  the  cost,  in  spite  of  all  the  millions  of  money  that  had 
been  expended,  and  the  precious  blood  that  had  been  shed,  you  came  to  us  open- 
handed,  gracious,  and  kindly,  and  presented  us  with  the  freedom  which  we  asked 
for.  And  you  then,  for  the  first  time,  and,  I  hope,  for  ever,  conquered  the  hearts 
of  the  South  African  people.  We  in  my  country  have  watched  with  a  certain 
amount  of  envy  what  the  greater  sister  dominions  across  the  seas  have  been  able 
to  do.  We  are  a  little  country,  and  we  are  poor.  We  cannot  present  Dread- 
noughts; but  this  I  can  promise,  that  if  ever  a  foreign  foe  attacks  the  Empire  in 
South  Africa  it  will  be  the  unerring  rifle  of  the  Boer  which  will  give  Great  Britain's 
answer  on  the  wild  and  lonely  veldt." 

The  South  African  Constitution,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  partakes  more  of 
unification  than  federation,  but  in  the  building  of  the  Imperial  edifice  there  is  room 
for  many  orders  of  architecture,  and  the  people  on  the  spot  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  likely  to  suit  their  circumstances.  Before  many  months  are  over  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  doubtless,  by  opening  the  first  Parliament,  confer  upon  United 
South  Africa  the  same  honour  as  that  which  he  conferred  upon  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  future  monarch  thus  to  preside  at  the  nativity  of  two  great  nations,  and  to  call 
into  being  by  his  voice  two  such  representative  assemblies. 

The  Colonial,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  Imperial,  Conferences  of  Prime 
Ministers  constitute  the  most  important  of  Intra-Imperial  formations.  These,  at 
their  inception,  did  not  enjoy  in  the  Colonies  their  present  popularity.  One  of  the 
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Premiers  who  attended  in  1887  was  thrown  out  of  office  during  his  absence  on  this 
Imperial  mission.  The  growing  interest  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  these 
Conferences  is  an  index  of  Imperial  solidarity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  it 
was  decided  to  make  them  quadrennial,  provision  was  not  also  made  for  their 
continuous  existence  during  the  interval.  Public  opinion  was  fully  ripe  for  such 
a  step.  The  establishment  of  a  Dominions  Department  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
good  in  itself,  does  not  adequately  meet  the  requirements,  although,  if  anything 
could  justify  a  half-measure,  it  was  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  as  tha 
head  of  that  Department.  His  tact,  humour,  literary  gifts,  and  administrative 
ability  in  his  present  position  rank  undoubtedly  as  an  Imperial  asset,  and  his  recent 
tour  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  a  triumphal  march  of  success. 
The  calling  of  the  daughter  nations  to  the  counsels  of  the  Empire  in  some  form  or 
other  is  an  urgent  requirement.  The  proposal  to  have  Colonial  representatives  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  will  probably  never  be  carried  out,  nor  is  the  time  yet 
ripe  for  a  distinct  Imperial  executive,  but  ths  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Council, 
which  would  be  available  for  consultation  by  individual  Ministers  and  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Several  costly  and  dangerous  blunders, 
which  were  recognised  as  such  at  the  time  by  Colonists,  would  thus  have  been 
avoided.  Both  Conservative  and  Liberal  administrations  would  have  profited  by 
the  warnings  of  such  a  body. 

Another  event  of  paramount  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  the  Empire  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference.  Although  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  1907  provided  for  such  gatherings  from  time  to  time,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Conference  was  the  grave  situation  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Navy 
disclosed  by  Ministers  in  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  statement, 
doubtless,  was  somewhat  highly  coloured  in  order  to  impress  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment supporters  whose  Imperial  sense  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  stage.  If  the 
warning  fell  on  some  deaf  ears  at  home,  it  reverberated  like  a  thunder  clap  in  the 
Britains  beyond  the  seas. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  highly  developed  organism  that  no  part  can 
be  injured,  or  even  menaced,  without  an  immediate  reaction  of  resentment  from 
the  whole  body.  Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  that  no  misgiving  was  possible 
on  the  subject  of  Britain's  absolute  supremacy  in  her  own  element.  We  were 
constantly,  and  somewhat  aggressively,  proclaiming  our  confidence  that  "  We've 
got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too."  The  suspicion  that 
Great  Britain  no  longer  occupied  the  former  pre-eminent  naval  position  caused  a 
feeling  of .  consternation  throughout  the  Empire.  The  immediate  response  in  the 
offer  of  Dreadnoughts  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  high  degree  of  solidarity  to  which  the  Empire  has  attained.  The  tendency 
to  make  common  cause  between  the  Mother  Country  and  tha  Colonies,  so  deplored 
by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  is  now  a  normal  Imperial  impulse.  Those  who  have  sought 
their  fortunes  in  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas  realise,  perhaps  even  better  than 
those  at  home,  what  the  command  of  the  seas  implies.  When  they  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  they  see  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the  grey-walled  battleships  of 
the  Empire,  silently  stealing  on  their  mission  of  securing  our  safe  passage  across 
the  water,  with  power  if  need  be  to  deny  enemies  access  to  our  shores,  thus  acting 
as  drawbridges  of  the  mighty  moat  which  unites  and  guards  our  realms.  This 
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solicitude  about  the  Navy  is  a  sentiment  founded  on  the  paramount  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  The  passion  for  autonomy  in  the  Colonies  is  as  strong  and 
insistent  as  ever  it  was,  but  is  now  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  only  an 
all-powerful  Empire  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that  autonomy,  and  that 
outside  the  Empire  there  would  in  these  days  of  mighty  world  Powers  be  small 
prospect  of  any  existence  at  all.  The  idea  that  was  so  rife  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  that  we  were  entering  upon  an  age  of  universal  peace,  has  received  a  rude 
shock.  The  world  has  been  forced  to  recognise  that  war  is  not  yet  an  anachronism, 
and  that  the  awful  audit  of  arms  is  still  the  normal  method  of  settling  disputes 
among  nations.  Hence  arises  solicitude  for  anything  which  bears  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  British-  Navy  and  pride  in  its  history.  Trafalgar  Day  is  now  celebrated 
thi-oughout  the  Empire,  and  annual  offerings  from  the  Colonies  are  laid  at  the  fool 
of  Nelson's  Monument.  The  question  of  naval  defence  naturally  occupied  the  chief 
place  at  the  Conference,  and,  in  view  of  the  offer  of  Dreadnoughts  or  their 
equivalent,  the  mode  in  which  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  could  best  help 
towards  increasing  the  total  naval  strength  of  the  Empire  was  fully  discussed. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  viz.,  by  subsidy,  by  gifts  of 
vessels,  or  by  providing  local  flotillas.  The  question  which  is  the  best  of  these 
methods  will  doubtless,  according  to  empirical  traditions  of  the  race,  be  solved 
by  going,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Australians  but  that  the  last  of  the 
three  methods  will  ultimately  be  selected  as  the  fittest  to  survive.  In  the  case 
of  a  subsidy  the  money  is  paid  over  and  there  the  matter  ends.  In  the  event  of 
the  gift  of  a  battleship,  after  a  ceremonial  transfer,  the  vessel  would  merge  into 
the  Imperial  squadrons  and  soon  be  lost  to  sight.  But  in  the  building  of  a  local 
navy  there  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  tangible  evidence  of  the  part  they 
are  proud  to  play  in  assisting  to  maintain  the  sea  power  of  the  Empire.  Thus  each 
of  the  great  self-governing  dominions  would  become  a  nucleus  of  Imperial  energy, 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  State  and  exercising  an  educative  and  inspiring 
influence  on  the  whole  nation.  Before  many  years  are  past  the  bulk  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Empire  will  no  longer  be  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
Britains  beyond  the  seas.  If  the  only  organic  naval  centre  is  in  England,  how  are 
the  junior  Imperial  partners  to  fit  themselves  for  the  part  they  are  destined  to 
play  in  the  maintenance  of  the  racial  supremacy  of  the  sea?  The  outcome  was 
that  New  Zealand  decided  to  adhere  to  the  present  policy  of  pecuniary  contribution, 
while  Canada  and  Australia  preferred  to  provide  fleets  of  their  own.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  announced  intention  and  settled  policy  of  Australia 
— a  decision  at  one  time  strenuously  combated  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  but 
now  supported  both  by  the  Colonial  Office  arid  the  Admiralty.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  autonomy  in  naval  affairs  should  be  attended  with  results  less  bene- 
ficial than  autonomy  in  the  case  of  the  land  forces.  If  the  regiments  in  Australia 
and  Canada  had  remained  under  Imperial  control  the  alertness,  initiative,  and 
adaptability  which  rendered  the  contingents  so  valuable  in  South  Africa  would 
never  have  been  developed,  and  the  moral  value  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Mother  Country  by  the  daughter  nations  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
offspring  of  Britannia  not  unnaturally  aspire  to  learn  something  of  the  hereditary 
art  of  ruling  the  waves.  Their  first  attempts  may  be  contemptuously  termed 
"  baby  navies,"  but  there  were  baby  walls  once  in  Rome,  and  tradition  relates  that 
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Eemus  hnd  cause  to  repent  of  deriding  them.  The  old  objection  against  local 
fleets,  that  the  sea  is  one  and  does  not  present  the  diversity  incidental  to  cam- 
paigning on  land,  has  been  amply  met  by  the  decision  of  the  Conference  to  stan- 
dardise the  units  of  the  fleet.  The  Pacific  Fleet  is  to  consist  of  three  units  stationed 
respectively  in  the  East  Indian,  Australian,  and  China  Seas,  each  of  these  units 
is  to  consist  of  one  armoured  cruiser,  three  second-class  cruisers,  six  destroyers, 
and  three  submarines.  The  offer  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  Dreadnoughts 
was  accepted  with  the  substitution  of  armoured  cruisers  in  place  of  battleships. 
One  of  these  cruisers  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  China  and  the  other  on  the 
Australian  station.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  with  assistance  from 
Imperial  funds,  is  to  maintain  the  Australian  unit,  while  the  contribution  of  New 
Zealand  is  to  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  China  unit.  Part  of  the  Canadian 
vessels  are  to  be  maintained  on  the  Atlantic  and  part  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Canada  is  to  maintain  dockyards  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault,  and  the  Common- 
wealth eventually  one  at  Sydney.  The  crews  of  the  Colonial  fleets  are  to  be  trained 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  Imperial  navy.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  in  organisation  and  training  the  oversea  troops  should  follow  in  the  same  lines 
as  the  Imperial  troops;  equipment,  arms,  ammunition,  manual,  words  of  command, 
and  transport  to  be  identical.  In  short,  the  Conference,  without  interfering  with 
the  complete  control  of  each  Government,  made  arrangements  for  standardisation 
and  complete  interchangeability  of  forces  throughout  the  Empire,  thus  bringing 
the  Imperial  fighting  machine  into  line  in  these  essential  respects  with  all  efficient 
modern  machinery.  In  future  the  total  of  the  fleets  of  the  Empire  will  consti- 
tute the  Imperial  navy.  An  Imperial  general  staff,  also  the  result  of  resolutions 
at  the  Conference  of  1907,  had  already  been  formed.  Under  this  scheme  an  inter- 
change of  officers  trained  at  headquarters  now  takes  place,  and  military  training 
colleges  are  to  be  established  in  the  oversea  dominions.  The  solidarity  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire  is  symbolised  by  the  regiment  of  King's  Colonials 
in  London,  which  is  composed  of  squadrons  representing  the  various  portions  of 
the  Empire.  This  regiment  always  presents  a  smart  and  soldierly  appearance, 
and  has,  moreover,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  whose  individual  members 
volunteered  for  service  abroad. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  marking  time  in  questions  of  defence.  Such  are  the 
number  of  daily  discoveries  in  munitions  of  war  and  methods  of  campaigning  that 
conservatism  is  least  of  all  tolerable  in  military  affairs.  Powerful  as  our  Navy  is, 
it  is  possible  that  in  a  not  far  distant  future  improvements  in  aviation  may  place 
the  efficiency  of  all  sea  power  in  supposition.  Unfortunately,  while  foreigners  are 
flying  we  are  theorising  and  working  out  strengths,  resistances,  and  velocities  on 
paper.  John  Bull  is  not  strong  as  a  theorist.  Fingers  inked  with  figuring  do  not 
become  his  practical  nature  so  well  as  hands  hardened  with  exercise. 

Immediately  preceding  the  Defence  Conference  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  took  place.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  extraordinary  gathering 
Mr.  Harry  Brittain,  a  piince  of  organisers,  had  devoted  two  years  of  unremitting 
attention.  The  concourse  from  overseas  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  leading 
journalists  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  was  an  occasion  which  could  not  fail 
to  excite  much  interest,  even  if  the  Press  did  not  possess  its  own  means  of 
engaging  public  attention  and  insuring  the  success  of  any  enterprise.  But  the 
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result  far  transcended  all  expectations,  and  was  due  to  the  exceptionally  favourable 
atmosphere  of  solidarity  which  the  world-wide  discussion  of  the  state  of  Imperial 
defence  had  created.  Kecent  events  had  raised  what  was  bound  in  any  case 
to  be  a  highly  interesting  gathering  into  the  position  of  an  Imperial  event  of 
much  significance.  The  representatives  reached  London  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Monarchs  could  hardly  have  been  more  cordially  received  and  more 
sumptuously  entertained.  To  these  assembled  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
organs  of  public  opinion  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day  unburdened  themselves. 
Fleets  were  marshalled  for  their  inspection  in  combined  array.  The  stately 
homes  of  England  were  to  them  as  open  houses  during  their  visit.  Provincial 
centres  vied  with  one  another  in  lavish  hospitality.  For  the  moment  the  fourth 
estate  eclipsed  the  second  and  third  and  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  while 
the  public  drank  in  their  utterances  with  profound  attention. 

The  Conference  served  many  useful  purposes.  Increased  mutual  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  Imperial  solidarity.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  developing 
the  Empire  arise  from  ignorance  of  local  conditions.  The  great  journals  are, 
as  it-  were,  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  public,  and  these  organs  of  enlighten- 
ment are  in  the  best  position  to  dispel  ignorance.  Some  truths  worthy  of  wide 
recognition  emerged  from  the  deliberations  of  the  journalists.  The  co-ordination 
in  place  of  the  subordination  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  was 
emphasised.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  address  to  the  Conference,  said,  "  The  parental 
stage  is  over;  we  have  now  leached  a  stage  of  formal  equality."  The  oldest 
and  still  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  free  States  of  the  Empire  is  content 
to  be  regarded  but  as  a  sister  State  in  that  aggregation  of  nations  bearing  allegiance 
to  the  same  monarch.  Family  affection  will,  however,  persist,  even  although 
the  offspring  have  set  up  houses  for  themselves,  and  will  be  not  a  jot  lessened 
because  the  parental  authority  has  merged  into  that  of  the  senior  partner.  John 
Bull  now  occupies  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  firm 
of  John  Bull  &  Sons. 

The  Conference  also  did  much  to  dispel  the  fear  that  in  the  dominions  beyond 
the  seas  the  growth  of  democracy  might  imperil  the  Imperial  idea.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  Imperial  democracy,  whose  object  it  is  to  defend  the  Empire 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  every  citizen  in  it.  The  defence  of  the  Empire  may  most 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  something  worth  defending, 
and  men  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  fight  better  for  a  country  in  whose 
government  they  take  part  than  merely  to  maintain  the  power  of  an  autocrat. 

In  our  days  the  word  "  Empire  "  has  undergone  a  change  of  meaning. 
Formerly  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  subjection  to  a  central  authority.  Now 
the  word  connotes  the  reconciliation  of  power  and  liberty .  Loyalty  has  been 
exalted  to  a  higher  plane;  it  now  implies  fidelity  to  one  another  as  well  as  to 
a  higher  entity,  which  resides  solely  in  none  but  pervades  in  all — the  entity  of 
the  Empire. 

But  in  these  days  of  Imperial  solidarity  there  is  one  sign  which  tarries  in 
its  advent.  The  question  of  defence  has  now  been  definitely  raised  above  party. 
Why  should  not  the  question  of  intra -Imperial  trade,  which  furnishes  the  sinews 
of  war,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing?  The  sentiment  for  union  is  strong 
a;nd  growing,  but  sentiment  flourishes  best  when  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
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mutual  interest.  The  view  of  the  Colonies  is  that  unless  kinsmen  are,  in  trade, 
somewhat  better  treated  than  enemies,  professions  of  desire  for  closer  relationship 
are  idle.  Mr.  Ben  Morgan,  in  a  paper  read  last  March  in  this  Institute,  stated 
that  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  from  foreign  countries  in  1907  £480,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  the  greater  portion  of  which  could  have  been  produced  within 
the  Empire.  Everybody  recognises  the  advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the  Mother 
Country  from  the  granting  of  preference  by  the  Colonies.  Why  should  it  not 
be  possible  to  discuss  this  vital  question  without  the  eyes  being  blinded  with  party 
prejudice  and  the  ears  deafened  by  party  cries?  Domestic  legislation,  even  the 
great  Budget  itself,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  in  view  of  this  great 
Imperial  issue.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
in  Sydney  must  have  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  visitors  that  there  is  no 
iron  law  of  necessity  by  which  a  Liberal  must  be  a  Free  Trader.  In  Australia  it  is 
the  Liberals  who  are  Tariff  Eeformers. 

A  sign  of  solidarity  may  be  found  in  the  growing  popularity  of  Empire  Day ; 
the  fad  of  a  few  years  ago  has  now  become  the  fashion.  Not  only  schools,  but 
municipalities  and  governments,  this  year  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  "celebration. 
But  it  is  anomalous  that,  while  in  the  Britains  beyond  the  sea  the  day  is  officially 
recognised  and  the  Union  Jack,  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  Imperial 
solidarity,  is  hoisted  on  the  public  buildings,  London  presents  an  exception,  and 
the  public  offices  stand  under  bare  poles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  will 
witness  the  removal  of  this  exception.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  an  Empire  Day  was  made  by  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Another  sign  of  solidarity  may  be  found  in  the  great  increase  of  intra-Imperial 
means  of  communication.  The  Imperial  penny  post  was  a  great  achievement, 
which  confers  a  lasting  honour  on  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  the  Eowland  Hill  of  the 
Empire.  The  size  of  the  unit  of  government  depends  on  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion, and  without  efficient  means  of  cable  communication  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  would  be  impossible.  Doubtless  the  future  will  witness  great  reductions 
in  cable  rates,  but  even  the  present  rate  of  3s.  a  word  to  Australia  bears  a  very 
favourable  comparison  to  the  rates  of  twenty  years  ago.  Up  to  1886  this  was 
10s.  6d.  a  word.  Ten  years  ago,  under  agreement  with  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company,  the  rates  were  placed  on  a  sliding  scale  providing  for  reduction  as  the 
traffic  increased.  The  Pacific  cable  provides  communication  with  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  is  a  valued  nerve  of  the  Empire;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  affirm 
that  the  reduction  to  the  present  rate  of  3s.  to  Australia  was  first  brought  about 
through  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  had  not  the  Pacific  cable  diverted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  traffic,  the  rate  under  the  sliding  scale  would  now  have 
been  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  This  is  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  competition 
is  responsible,  not  for  a  reduced,  but  for  a  higher  rate. 

The  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  have  narrowed  the  seas  and  brought  the 
British  realms  into  earshot  of  one  another.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  the  flashing 
of  news  sends  a  thrill  of  joy  or  pang  of  grief  tingling  throughout  the  nightless 
Empire.  A  community  of  interest  is  thus  engendered  which  makes  all  the  Britains 
of  one  mind. 

We  have  inherited  a  vast  Empire,  compared  to  which  ancient  kingdoms  were 
but  as  specks  of  dust  on  the  glebe.  The  subjects  of  the  Empires  of  antiquity  were 
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as  slaves  in  comparison  with  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  The  conditions  which  led  to 
the  building-up  of  the  Empire  were  unique.  While  other  nations,  distracted  with 
war,  were  fighting  for  existence,  our  insular  position  enabled  us  unmolested  to 
pursue  our  maritime  and  industrial  undertakings.  We  invented  modern  industry 
and  steam  communication;  we  obtained  the  chief  promoter's  share  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  world.  The  Empire  of  Great  Britain  stands  alone  as  the  superb  product 
of  a  series  of  fortunate  circumstances  which  were  unprecedented  and  can  never  "be 
repeated,  like  some  rich  vein  of  precious  metal  towards  whose  formation  elemental 
forces  conspired  under  conditions  incapable  of  reproduction. 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  are  the  present  repositories  of  Imperial 
power;  but  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  with  the  heritage  from  our  fathers  their 
energy  and  patriotism  have  also  descended  to  us.  The  fatal  spell  of  laissez  faire 
has  passed  away;  we  have  abandoned  the  fallacy  that  we  could  hold  our  own  by 
floating  idly  upon  the  tide.  Ever  since  the  materialisation  of  the  spirit  of  Imperial 
Britain  on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa,  the  Empire  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
self-conscious  existence.  The  process  of  consolidation  will  become  more  rapid  now 
that  there  are  signs  that  the  powers  of  the  Empire  will  be  used  scientifically  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Empire.  The  formative  spirit  that  is  moving  over  the 
waters  of  the  seven  seas  will  not  fold  its  wings  until  the  evolution  of  the  Empire  is 
completed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Admiral  Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  :  I  do  not  suppose  any 
Paper  could  have  been  read  at  the  present  moment  more  interesting  to  the  whole 
of  the  Dominions  that  form  the  British  Empire.  It  points  out  that  if  we  do  not 
consolidate  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  we  shall  go  under.  Sir  John  Cockburn 
spoke  of  "signs."  Why  do  these  signs  suddenly  become  so  apparent.  They 
were  provoked  by  speeches  made  by  prominent  statesmen  of  both  parties. 
Though  I  agree  in  the  main  with  his  remarks,  I  cannot  agree  that  these 
speeches  were  coloured  in  any  way  whatever.  I  believe  the  future  to  be  black, 
and  that  if  we  do  not  stick  together  and  organise  our  forces  the  future  of  the  Empire 
will  be  in  danger  and  that  in  not  a  very  long  time  forward.  The  five  nations 
composing  the  Empire  read  what  those  statesmen  said.  With  the  greatest 
gratitude  we  have  regarded  what  those  nations  said  and  did.  They  said,  "  If  the 
old  country  is  in  the  danger  its  statesmen  depict,  we  will  come  forward  and  help 
you,  and  we  will  keep  the  Empire  as  it  is."  In  other  words,  we  intend  to  hold 
what  we  have  got.  How  can  we  do  that?  There  is  only  one  way.  It  is  by 
keeping  up  our  supremacy  at  sea.  Eemember  the  supremacy  at  sea  of  this 
country  has  never  been  assailed  since  Trafalgar,  and  never  even  been  threatened. 
If  once  this  supremacy  goes  it  must  be  the  end  of  the  British  Empire.  Our 
supremacy  has  been  threatened  in  words,  it  may  shortly  be  threatened  by  deeds. 
It  is  no  threat  to  other  nations  to  say  we  mean  to  hold  that  supremacy,  we  merely 
wish  to  maintain  what  we  have  got.  As  an  American  said  to  me  the  other  day 
in  New  York,  "  As  long  as  Britain  has  held  control  of  the  seas  those  seas  have 
been  free  to  all. "  We  are  absolutely  the  one  nation  in  the  world  which  depends  on 
the  control  of  the  seas  for  its  safety,  its  security,  and  the  punctuality  of  its  water- 
borne  commerce.  Nearly  all  our  food  comes  from  over  the  seas,  and  at  this 
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moment  before  the  harvests  are  gathered  in  I  do  not  believe  we  have  five  weeks' 
food  for  our  people.  Well,  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  is  necessary  to  us.  This 
we  assert  not  in  any  arrogant  tone  at  all,  but  because  our  trade  is  on  all  the  seas. 
If  our  trade  routes  are  interfered  with  it  would  be  as  if  a  man  had  his  arteries  cut. 
The  heart  can  only  beat  if  the  arteries  are  kept  secure.  If  the  trade  routes  are 
cut  we  may  bring  about  the  most  fatal  state  of  affairs.  An  Englishman  with  an 
empty  stomach  is  a  very  difficult  creature  to  handle.  This  is  not  an  aggressive 
claim  on  our  part.  It  is  no  threat  to  any  other  nation  to  declare  we  intend  to  hold 
what  we  have  got,  because  on  supremacy  at  sea  absolutely  depends  our  existence 
as  an  Empire.  Some  people,  as  Sir  John  remarked,  do  not  like  the  Imperial 
idea,  but  they  have  never  told  us  what  they  want  to  put  in  its  place.  We  must 
stick  together  for  our  life  and  existence  to  keep  what  we  have  got.  All  nations 
have  faults,  as  have  all  individuals,  but  we  can  say  this  of  the  British  Empire  and 
British  people — that  they  have  done  more  for  humanity  arid  civilisation  and  liberty 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  How  have  they  been  able  to  do  it?  It  is 
because  they  have  kept  this  Empire  by  the  simple  fact  of  holding  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  We  do  not  want  to  add  to  our  Empire,  we  do  not  want  another  acre ; 
it  is  large  already,  perhaps  rather  unwieldy,  but,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  want  to 
hold  on  to  what  we  have  got.  Sir  John  referred  to  the  new  ideas  becoming 
prevalent  as  to  the  Navies  of  the  other  four  nations  which,  with  ourselves,  form  the 
British  Empire.  I  am  delighted  personally  with  the  views  put  forward  at  the 
Imperial  Conference.  We  want  each  of  these  nations  to  have  its  own  Navy,  but 
to  be  standardised,  to  work,  to  change,  and  to  shift  with  the  British  Navy — that 
is  to  say,  we  want  to  send  three  cruisers  to  Australia  from  the  British  Navy  and 
we  want  them  to  send  three  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the  Home  Fleet  to  learn 
the  work,  and  to  let  each  of  us  know  more  about  the  other.  Let  them  be  quite 
interchangeable,  not  only  with  machinery  but  with  class  of  ships — the  same 
discipline,  signals,  uniform,  and  flag,  as  far  as  the  Union  Jack  goes,  but  I  would 
like  each  of  the  other  nations  to  have  its  own  flag  as  well,  not  only  to  preserve 
pride  in  that  flag,  but  also  that  brother  officers  may  know  which  squadron  belongs 
to  which  nation.  I  have  just  come  from  Canada.  I  have  been  all  about  the  world, 
but  have  never  seen  such  people  as  the  Canadians.  They  are  strong,  healthy, 
cheery,  energetic,  and  among  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  British  race  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  do  not  say  the  other  great  nations  are  not  as  good.  I  can  only  give 
you  my  experience  of  Canadians.  Their  loyalty  is  unbounded,  their  energy 
splendid.  In  this  question  of  holding  our  own  the  Canadians  might  very  well  sit 
still  and  say,  "  Oh,  we  are  safe;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  hold  us  safe."  So 
it  would,  but  they  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  They  are  too  proud  an  offshoot 
of  our  old  stock,  and  they  are  determined,  too,  to  defend  their  trade  route.  As 
to  the  question  of  their  having  a  Navy,  I  asked  many  prominent  men  in  the  United 
States  and  found  them  very  sympathetic.  The  feeling  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  excellent — the  old  sore  feeling  has  disappeared.  The  relations 
between  them  are  also  improved  by  the  fact  that  some  78,000  of  the  best  class  of 
American  farmers  have  gone  to  Canada,  where  they  like  the  laws,  the  people,  and 
the  country,  and  the  feeling  between  them  is  as  good  as  it  could  be.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  of  my  countrymen  in  both  those  nations,  and  we  are  not  always 
very  amenable,  but  it  livens  times  up  a  bit.  Sir  John  spoke  of  the  South  African 
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Confederation.  I  believe  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  brilliant  achievement 
of  British  statesmanship  than  that  Federation.  After  all  the  bitterness  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  all  the  expenditure  of  money,  this  nation  said  to  South  Africa,  "  We  have 
beaten  you ;  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  of  the  ordinary  fruits  of  victory,  but  to 
turn  the  country  over  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it."  That  got  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  I  believe  what  that  Boer  quoted  by  Sir  John  Cockburn  said  is  absolutely 
true — that  if  the  Empire  gets  in  any  difficulties  or  is  engaged  in  war  there  would 
be  no  more  loyal  people  to  fight  for  the  old  flag  than  these  very  people  of  South 
Africa  who  a  few  years  ago  were  in  such  deadly  enmity  with  us.  Now  the 
necessity  for  solidarity  is  simply  this :  We  are  an  Empire  of  five  nations. 
It  is  a  question  of  certainty  that  if  any  one  of  these  nations  is  hurt  the  Empire 
will  have  to  go  to  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  of  them  any  more  than 
we  can  afford  to  lose  a  limb,  and  in  the  late  rapprochement  made  by  these  nations 
they  see  they  must  sink  or  swim  together  with  us,  and  they  are  determined  to  place 
the  Empire  in  such  a  position  that  war  shall  be  impossible.  We  should  not  talk 
of  having  a  Fleet  or  an  Empire  which  can  win  a  battle,  but,  looking  to  the  shocking 
things  that  occur  in  a  war,  we  should  have  a  Fleet  to  protect  the  Empire  that 
nobody  can  attack  it  at  all.  We  do  not  want  merely  to  be  able  to  say  that  if  we 
go  to  war  we  will  win.  We  want  to  say  we  have  got  a  Fleet  that  will  maintain 
the  peace.  Peace  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  we 
had  a  European  war  the  progress  of  humanity  would  be  put  back  100  years.  In 
America  I  put  before  the  people,  business  men,  my  views  of  what  would  occur  in 
war,  and  I  said,  "  Is  it  not  possible  in  these  days,  looking  at  the  horrors  of  war, 
which  would  be  a  million  times  more  than  they  were  in  the  old  days,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  English-speaking  nations  should  simply  say  there  shall  be  no 
war?  "  They  could  do  it.  We  have  all  the  same  sentiments  for  peace,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  say  there  should  be  no  war.  I  said  to  them,  "  If 
there  was  any  appearance  of  war  you  could  move  twenty  or  thirty  of  your  battle- 
ships into  the  Mediterranean;  you  need  say  nothing  to  anybody,  you  have  just  as 
much  right  to  move  them  there  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  as  surely  as 
you  did  that  there  would  be  no  war."  I  think  some  of  them  thought  it  over.  Sir 
John  spoke  of  the  two  Conferences — the  Defence  Conference  and  the  Press 
Conference.  I  have  referred  to  what  the  Defence  Conference  suggested.  It  was 
very  sensible  and  very  much  to  the  point.  The  Press  Conference,  too,  did  an 
enormous  amount  of  good.  It  brought  us  closer  together,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  are  accustomed  to  edit  and  write  for  papers  want  to  look  for  themselves  at 
what  they  are  writing  about.  The  great  thing  about  the  Press  is  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  telling  the  truth.  The  Press  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
any  country,  but,  as  a  rule,  on  board  ship,  if  a  Press  man  comes,  the  officer  says, 
"  There  is  a  Press  man,  hoist  him  out,"  or,  in  tli3  Army,  "  Take  him  to  the  rear." 
Now,  you  want  to  put  the  Press  in  the  best  position  to  tell  the  truth,  and  in  that 
way  the  Conference  did  a  very  great  deal  of  good.  In  this  question  of  Imperial 
Defence  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  to  recognise  that  the  Dominions  are  to  be  in  no 
way  considered  subordinate  but  to  be  one— the  same  as  us.  We  are  to  help  them 
and  they  are  to  help  us.  They  must  have  the  administration  of  their  Navies.  In 
war  they  come  under  our  flag,  and  during  peace  shift  about  their  ships,  but  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  administration  and  finances  of  their  Navies  they  should 
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manage  themselves  on  the  same  lines  as  the  British  Navy.  The  time  has  arrived 
when,  owing  to  the  enormous  expense  of  defence,  if  the  other  nations  did  not  corns 
and  help  us  we  could  not  do  as  we  have  been  doing  for  so  many  years ;  that  is,  pay 
for  all  the  defence  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  those  other  nations  safe.  They 
have  recognised  that,  and  have  come  forward  to  help  the  Old  Country.  As  regards 
this  question  of  supremacy,  the  fact  is  the  Navy  has  so  long  guarded  our  shores 
and  made  invasion  impossible  that  people  have  rather  gone  to  sleep  and  have  not 
realised  that  circumstances  are  now  altogether  different.  Other  nations  have  been 
building  their  Navies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  irritating  things  about  other 
nations  for  building  Navies.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  It  does  not  make 
our  relations  easier  to  say  these  things  about  neighbouring  countries.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  observe  what  is  being  done  and  make  our  preparations  accord- 
ingly. Our  Navy  should  be  ready  in  all  its  units  and  organised  and  ready  for  war 
at  any  moment.  That  means  you  get  value  for  your  money.  It  means  more.  If 
the  Fleet  is  large  enough  in  numbers  and  organised  properly  for  war  there  will 
be  peace,  because  nobody  will  attack  us.  The  country  knows  very  well  that  owing 
to  deferred  liabilities  we  are  many  million  tons  short  of  what  we  should  be  in  ships. 
I  think  the  most  stupid  thing  in  the  world  is  to  have  a  panic,  but  I  am  afraid  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  under  you  will  have  a  panic.  ("  Do  us  good.")  I  cannot 
agree  with  my  friend  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Panics  never  are  good  things.  For 
one  thing  you  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  worse  article,  and,  as  my  countryman 
would  say,  you  do  not  get  it  then.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  have  to  look 
facts  in  the  face.  The  future  is  black.  If  it  is  not,  why  did  these  prominent 
statesmen  say  it  was,  and  why  did  those  nations  beyond  the  seas  come  and  offer 
ships  and  money  ?  Of  course  it  is  black,  bat  do  not  let  us  have  a  panic.  Let  us 
put  things  right  without  panic.  If  you  are  not  organised  for  war  the  Army  or 
Navy  may  meet  with  initial  reverses  amounting  to  defeat.  It  is  these  initial 
reverses  we  want  to  avoid.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  going  about  saying  the  whole 
country  is  decadent.  Not  a  bit.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  in  the  country, 
just  as  many  as  ever  there  were.  I  am  not  quite  sure  the  right  lot  are  on  top.  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  making  any  political  allusions.  What  we  want  are 
honest,  straight  men,  who  will  say  what  they  think  and  point  out  the  fact  indepen- 
dent of  party  or  personal  motives  or  prejudices.  Do  let  us  have  the  nation  and  not 
party,  and  whoever  gets  into  the  House  of  Commons  should  do  his  level  best  to 
keep  the  Services  out  of  party.  The  Dominions  have  federated  themselves. 
There  has  been  confederation  in  other  countries.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
Imperial  Federation  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Paper.  Let  us  all  work  for  that. 
I  hope  every  member  of  the  Institute  will  take  up  this  question  on  broad  Imperial 
lines,  and  so  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  other  nations  which  form  the  Empire. 
and  in  doing  that  we  shall  help  ourselves  to  maintain  the  splendid  heritage  left  to 
us  by  our  forefathers. 

Hon.  JOHN  McCALL,  M.D.  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania):  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  severe  discipline  I  have  received  as  a  member  of  the  Australian  Defence 
Force  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  the  command  to  follow  such  great  guns  as  we 
have  heard  this  evening.  As  a  representative  of  Tasmania,  I  desire  to  congratulate 
Sir  John  Cockburn  on  his  excellent  Paper,  and  also  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  Institute  on  the  superiority  of  its  geography,  for  in  the  book 
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recently  issued  from  the  Press  Conference  the  important  country  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  found  no  place  in  the  map  furnished  with  the  book.  It 
is  a  country  which  certainly  never  failed  in  its  duty  to  itself  or  to  the  Empire. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tasmania,  with  New  Zealand,  furnished  the  largest 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  population  that  took  the  field  during  the  war,  but, 
small  as  their  numbers  were,  they  won  two  out  of  the  five  Victoria  Crosses  that 
were  awarded  to  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth's  contingents.  That  war 
probably  established,  or  helped  to  establish,  the  military  spirit  in  that  country. 
One  of  those  who  obtained  the  Cross  has  since  been  attached  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
staff.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  in  years  to  come  you  may  recognise  a  Tasmanian 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  your  great  Army.  I  endorse  the  view  as  to  the  necessity 
of  Australia  having  her  own  Navy.  If  we  do  not  we  shall  not  create  the  naval 
spirit  amongst  the  Australian  people.  I  very  much  regret  to  hear  from  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  that  the  outlook  is  dark.  I  had  not  recognised  that.  I  thought 
we  had  the  distinct  assurance  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  that  we  were  prepared 
at  the  present  moment  to  meet  any  possible  emergency.  That  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  settled,  and  surely  there  are  men  on  both  sides  of  politics  who  could 
meet  and  decide  on  matters  so  vital  to  the  Empire  without  making  it  a  matter  of 
scrimmage  between  parties.  The  offer  of  these  Dreadnoughts  by  Australia  was 
not  made  in  panic.  It  was  made  in  the  belief,  well  founded  as  they  thought,  that 
an  hour  of  stress  had  arrived  and  that  the  Mother  Country  was  likely  to  be  in 
danger.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the  facts,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  man  in  Australia  now  who  would  say  he  had  sufficient  facts  before  him 
to  be  able  to  make  a  proper  pronouncement  on  the  subject.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  when  we  advocate  Preference  we  do  so  with  a  sincere  regard  for  the  future  of 
the  Empire.  While  we  would  like  naturally  to  have  a  preference  over  other 
countries,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  man  in  Australia  whose  opinion  is  worth 
regarding  that  would  care  to  have  that  preference  if  it  was  going  to  mean  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor  of  this  country.  In  your  efforts  to  reform 
your  Tariff,  which  one  would  think  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  protecting  your 
own  industry,  surely  you  need  not  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It  would  not  become 
an  independent  and  hard-wTorking  people  such  as  those  of  Australia  to  accept  any 
benefit  which  would  mean  the  imposing  of  additional  burdens  on  the  poor  of  this 
country. 

Lord  BRAS  SKY,  G.C.B.  :  I  did  not  coins  prepared  to  say  a  single  word,  and 
my  words  shall  be  very  few.  We  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  paper  which 
Sir  John  Cockburn  has  read,  and  in  which  he  reviews  the  many  circumstances 
which  seem  to  justify  increasing  confidence  in  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire. 
I  heard  the  paper  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  when  I  went  out  to  Australia 
to  take  up  the  post  of  Governor  of  Victoria,  Sir  John  Cockburn  was  deputed  by 
his  Government  in  Adelaide  to  give  us  a  cordial  reception  on  our  first  landing  on 
the  Australian  shore,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  an  incident  of  that  kind  with  c. 
feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  After  having  filled  high  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  State,  he  has  now  come  home.  He  has  acted  as  representative 
of  his  Government  for  some  years  with  great  distinction,  and  now,  in  a  private 
station,  he  continues  to  speak  to  us  on  Colonial  matters  always  with  consummate 
ability  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  strengthen  the  feeling  entertained  at  home 
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towards  the  countries  beyond  the  seas.  I  look  upon  him  as  a  bond  of  Empire. 
We  have  also  heard  Lord  Charles  Beresford— breezy,  sailorlike,  practical,  states- 
manlike, and  standing  before  us  with  the  honourable  reputation  he  so  well  deserves 
of  a  fearless  leader  no  matter  what  the  peril  or  danger,  and  possessing  also  those 
attractive  personal  qualities  which  inspire  all  his  brother  officers  with  the  warmest 
regard  for  him,  while,  as  we  know,  the  men  on  the  lower  deck  feel  those 
sentiments  towards  him  which  would  make  them  follow  him  to  the  death  if 
occasion  called  for  it.  He  also  is  a  bond  of  Empire — a  pillar  of  Empire — and  we 
are  proud  of  him.  We  have  heard  the  representative  of  Tasmania,  who  has 
addressed  us  with  great  ability  and  spoken  as  a  true  statesman.  Such  men  as  these 
are,  I  repeat,  bonds  of  Empire.  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  look  back  at  my  time 
in  Victoria,  full  of  interest  as  it  was,  and  remember  the  splendid  manifestations 
of  loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen,  when  I  remember 
the  procession  two  miles  long  of  the  members  of  various  Unions  and  Federations, 
labour  and  other,  which  I  was  asked  to  lead  as  Governor,  and  which,  by  the  advice 
of  my  Premier,  I  did  lead — when  I  recollect  these  wonderful  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling,  and  (with  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
with  regard  to  his  fellow-countrymen)  when  I  remember  the  hundreds  of  green 
scarves  worn  in  the  procession,  worn  by  people  just  as  loyal  as  anybody  else,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Governors  also  are  no  unimportant  links  in  the  bonds  of 
Empire. 

Hon.  EGBERT  WATSON  (Colonial- Secretary,  Newfoundland):  This  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Institute  I  have  ever  attended.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  especial 
pleasure  to  be  present  and  to  meet  so  many  people  interested  in  Imperial  questions. 
I  represent,  as  you  know,  the  oldest  Colony  in  the  Empire.  As  I  listened  to  the 
Paper  I  could  not  help  going  back  eight  years  to  the  time  of  the  King's  Coronation, 
when  the  Prime  Minister  of  my  Colony  set  out  to  represent  Newfoundland. 
Although  our  Empire  is  400  years  old,  that  was  the  first  Coronation  of  a  British 
Sovereign  at  which,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  Empire  were  present.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  impressions  of  the  loyalty  of  Canadians.  At  the  same  time, 
I  claim  that  we  do  riot  allow  any  portion  of  the  Empire  to  give  us  points  in  the 
matter  of  loyalty  to  the  King  and  to  the  Flag.  We  cannot  give  you  Dreadnoughts, 
but  we  are  training  our  fishermen  and  sailors  to  become  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Reserve.  It  is  all  we  can  do,  and  we  say  to  you  :  "  Provide  the  ships,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  put  soms  of  the  men  into  them. "  One  little  point  concerning 
the  Imperial  solidarity  was  not  touched  upon.  Nof  many  years  ago  a  Colonial 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Britisher  perhaps,  but  a  sort  of  inferior  Britisher.  To-day 
all  that  is  changed.  I  feel  that  when  we  come  over  here  to  see  you,  there  is 
nobody  more  welcome  than  we  are.  In  the  past  month  I  have  received  the  greatest 
kindness  from  Government  officials,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  hosts  of  friends.  That  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
best  signs  affecting  our  Empire  to-day — namely,  that  you  make  us  feel  that  we 
are  really  coming  home  when  we  come  to  the  Old  Country,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  received.  I  have  consented  to  act  as  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  for  the  Institute.  When  I  received  pamphlets  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Newfoundland  had  no  Corresponding 
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Secretary.     Anything  I  can  do  to  further  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  Institute 
I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  on  my  return  to  the  Colony. 

Mr.  E.  KYFFIN  THOMAS  :  I  would  like,  as  an  old  Fellow  of  the  Institute  who 
during  twenty-five  years  of  membership  has,  unfortunately,  had  few  opportunities 
of  attending  its  meetings,  to  congratulate  the  Council  and  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  members  which  co-operated  with  them  upon  the  very  desirable  reform 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Fellows.  The  opportunity  which  will  now  be 
given  to  non-resident  Fellows  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Council  when  visiting  the  Old  Country,  and  the  provision  by  which  they  will 
be  specially  represented  among  the  Vice-Presidents,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  highly 
appreciated,  and  will  do  much  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  far-distant  members 
in  this  Institute,  which  has  in  the  past  done  so  much  to  further  the  objects  of 
Imperial  unity.  I  desire  also  to  heartily  congratulate  my  old  friend  Sir  John 
Cockburn  on  the  very  able  and  eloquent  address  which  he  has  given  to-night. 
I  greet  him  as  an  old  friend  because,  although  while  he  was  in  my  native  State  of 
South  Australia  we  were  often  in  political  disagreement — when  he,  of  course,  was 
in  the  wrong — those  differences  were  never  of  a  personal  nature.  I  am 
glad  to  be  in  agreement  with  him  in  his  remarks  upon  the  results  of  the 
Defence  Conference  which  was  held  in  London  this  year.  The  results  of  that 
Conference  are  particularly  gratifying  to  me  and  those  who  are  associated  with 
me  in  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  with  which  I  have  been  connected  all  my 
life,  because  it  was  in  the  Register  that  the  first  proposals  for  an  Australian  Navy 
as  a  part  of  a  great  Imperial  share  of  defence  were  made  many  years  ago,  a 
fact  which  Lord  Brassey  emphasised  in  an  early  number  of  his  Naval  Review. 
(Lord  BBASSEY  :  Hear,  hear.)  The  policy  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  something 
more  than  heterodox — it  was  criticised  in  many  quarters  as  an  attempt  to  sever  the 
ties  which  connect  the  remote  children  of  the  Empire  with  the  great  Mother  in  the 
homeland.  It  is  now  happily  recognised  that  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
are  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  defence,  in  co-relation  with  the  ships 
and  the  men  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  other  parts  of  the  King's  dominions, 
wish  to  perform  a  great  Imperial  duty  and  to  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening, 
those  ties  which  bind  us  together.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for 
reading  the  following  sentences  from  an  article  in  the  Register  on  the  subject 
published  a  few  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference:  "  In  a  general  survey  they  apparently 
represent  a  triumph  of  conciliation  between  Imperialism  and  Colonial  Nationalism. 
Throughout  the  British  Empire  there  will  be  not  only  one  flag,  but  one  fleet  and 
one  army,  with  local  modifications.  We  shall  have  one  throne,  and  one  defence 
so  modelled,  equipped,  and  trained  that,  though  composed  of  many  units,  it  will 
be  available  in  emergency  as  a  single  machine.  The  adoption  of  the  co-operative 
principle  seems  so  simple  and  so  inevitable  that  it  ceases  to  be  marvellous." 
This,  I  think,  correctly  interprets  the  Australian  view  of  the  matter.  I  can 
find  very  little  to  add  to  Sir  John  Cockburn 's  very  just  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  carried  out  with  such  ability  by  Mr.  Harry 
Brittain,  whom  Sir  John  has  truly  described  as  a  prince  of  organisers,  and  who, 
I  may  add,  is  a  very  able  man  and  a  prince  of  good  fellows.  The 
event  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  ways.  As  one  who  had  the  honour  of 
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being  associated  with  it,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  marvellous  hospitality  and  the  wonderful  consideration  which  was  paid  to 
the  delegates  from  oversea  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  their  Eoyal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  members  of  the  Government, 
the  heads  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  the  leaders  of  politics  and  society,  and 
by  our  own  journalistic  brethren,  whose  kindness  transcended  anything  we  could 
ever  have  anticipated.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  the  friendly  interest  which 
was  taken  in  us  and  our  proceedings  by  the  masses  of  the  population  in  the 
great  cities  which  we  visited.  If  it  is  asked  what  practical  work  the  Conference 
has  accomplished,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  reduction  on  press  cable  rates, 
so  long  advocated  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  which  has  been  made.  The  Confer- 
ence, in  pursuance  of  its  policy  not  to  meddle  with  matters  outside  its  province, 
restricted  its  efforts  to  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  reduction  on  this  class  of  messages ; 
but  no  doubt  the  concession  made  will  be  extended  to  other  classes  of  cable 
messages.  If  it  is  asked  what  influence  of  a  more  general  nature  it  has  exerted,  I 
can  point  to  such  speeches  as  that  quoted  by  Sir  John  Cockburn  by  Mr.  Fichardt, 
of  Bloemfontein,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Langlois,  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Bannerjee,  of 
the  Indian  vernacular  Press,  as  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  real  and  genuine  bond 
of  unity  among  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  I  should  not  wish  to  give  a  mere  silent 
approval  of  Sir  John  Cockburn 's  admirable  paper.  It  was  a  most  masterly 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  Imperial  solidarity.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
way  in  which  he  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Empire  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  fact,  the  paper  as  a  whole  must  redound  to  his  credit,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  records  of  the  Institute.  One  other  word.  I  notice 
that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  spoke  of  the  nations  composing  this  Empire.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  many  of  us  have  often  insisted.  The  Colonies  are 
truly  nascent  nations  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  important  we  should  get  rid 
entirely  of  the  notion  that  they  are  mere  Colonies.  They  are  no  longer  so;  they 
are  nations,  on  an  equality  in  association  with  the  Mother  Country,  comprising, 
with  it,  the  united  British  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lieutenant- General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.): 
I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Cockburn  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

Sir  JOHN  COCKBURN  :  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  resolution.  If  only 
because  my  paper  had  afforded  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  such  a  statesmanlike 
and  sailorlike  speech  as  that  delivered  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  I  should  feel 
repaid.  He  was  followed  by  others  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear.  It  is 
a  most  agreeable  experience  to  come  back  to  this  country  and  meet  on  this  platform 
men  with  whom  one  has  been  associated  in  far  distant  climes.  In  truth,  this  very 
platform  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Imperial 
solidarity.  I  well  remember  the  date  to  which  Lord  Brasssy  referred,  and  I  would 
add  that  as  sailor  or  statesman  or  Governor  he  is  always  to  the  front  on  Imperial 
questions.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  be  here  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Institute,  and  I  am  sure  that  under  the  new  regime  the  Institute  will  fill  a 
wider  sphere  of  influence  than  ever. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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AN  AFTEBNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
Tuesday,  November  16,  1909,  when  a  Paper  was  read  on  "  Tasmania :  its  Resources 
and  Future,"  by  the  Hon.  John  McCall,  M.D.,  Agent-General  for  the  State. 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Button,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  was  asked, 
in  the  first  place  by  the  lecturer  and  afterwards  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  to 
preside  on  the  present  occasion.  It  gives  me  the  more  pleasure  because  I  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  Tasmania,  knowing  the  Tasmanian  people,  knowing  a  large 
percentage  of  the  many  distinguished  men  which  Tasmania  has  produced,  and  above 
all  of  knowing  the  Tasmanian  troops.  With  regard  to  Dr.  McCall  this  is,  I  believe, 
almost  his  first  appearance,  so  to  speak,  on  a  London  platform.  I  have  known  him 
for  many  years;  he  is  what  I  may  call  a  typical  Australian.  Born  in  Australia 
and  educated  in  this  country,  he  has  already  made  his  mark  as  a  public  man  in 
Tasmania.  His  physique,  his  energy,  and  above  all  his  age,  I  think  warrant  us 
all  in  believing  that  he  has  before  him  a  brilliant  future,  which  will  more  than 
equal  his  valuable  and  useful  past.  In  welcoming  him  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  one 
word  of  personal  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  everybody  here,  at  the  tragical 
and  untimely  death  of  the  late  Agent-General,  tEe  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson.  The 
family  of  Dobson  has  contributed  three  distinguished  members  to  the  public  service 
of  Tasmania — the  late  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  was  Chief 
Secretary  in  Tasmania,  and  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  many  years ; 
the  late  Sir  William  Dobson,  who  was  Chief  Justice  for  thirteen  years,  besides 
holding  other  high  and  important  public  offices ;  and  lastly,  Senator  Henry  Dobson, 
a  prominent  political  personality  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  I  will  now 
ask  the  lecturer  to  read  his  Paper. 

Dr.  McCALL :  I  thank  our  Chairman  for  his  kindly  reference  to  myself  and  to 
the  State  I  represent,  and  also  to  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Alfred  Dobson. 
I  know,  in  coming  to  London  to  represent  my  State,  following  such  a  distinguished 
man,  I  shall  have  a  very  difficult  task,  but  I  hope  my  record  will  be  such  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  people  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

TASMANIA  :    ITS  RESOURCES  AND  FUTURE. 

The  State  of  Tasmania  is  separated  by  Bass'  Straits  from  the  Continent  of 
Australia,  and  lying  as  it  does  from  40°  to  43°  South  of  the  Equator,  it  is  possessed 
of  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  temperate  climate  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  this  is  often  claimed  to  be  its  greatest  asset.  Certainly  it  is  the  means 
of  attracting  thousands  of  visitors  every  year  from  the  Northern  States,  where  in 
the  summer  time  ths  heat  is  oppressive.  So  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  had 
better  say  that  the  oppressive  summer  heat  of  the  States  referred  to  is  not  such  as 
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to  prevent  those  who  have  work  to  do  from  doing  it,  but  sufficient  to  cause  those 
who  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  seek  the  more  temperate  regions  to  be  found 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Garden  Island  of  the  South. 

The  large  expenditure  of  the  wealthy  and  leisured  class  from  the  Continent, 
to  whom  I  might  add  a  number  of  wealthy  visitors  from  the  United  Kingdom  who 
visit  Tasmania  every  year  to  avoid  the  severe  winter  and  return  again  in  time 
to  enjoy  the  London  season,  results  in  the  circulation  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
every  year. 

Much  is  being  done  by  tourists'  associations  throughout  the  State  to  make  the 
numberless  beauty  spots  better  known,  and  to  attract  these  visitors  in  increasing 
numbers  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  beautiful  mountain  lakes,  situated  thousands  of  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
the  well-stocked  streams  to  delight  the  angler,  the  flora  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
botanist  and  delight  the  eye  of  all,  together  with  the  fern-tree  gullies  and  extensive 
caves  which  are  now  being  opened  up,  make  this  beautiful  country  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  holiday.  It  is  availed  of  already  sufficiently  to  secure  for  Tasmania  the  name 
of  the  playground  of  Australia.  But  Tasmania's  resources  entitle  it  to  notice  for 
other  reasons  than  the  fact  that  it  receives  large  benefits  owing  to  its  being  the 
recognised  playground  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  has  a  number  of  fine  natural  harbours,  that  of  Hobart  being  large  enough  to 
allow  the  Australian  Squadron  to  manoauvre  within  its  precincts.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  seen  the  harbours  of  the  world  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  and  by 
many  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful. 

The  vast  water-power  available,  which  at  present  is  only  used  in  connection 
with  the  electric  lighting  scheme  for  the  city  of  Launceston  and  a  few  minor  works, 
promises  to  add  great  wealth  to  the  country.  There  is  a  Bill  before  the  State 
Parliament  at  the  present  moment  to  confer  upon  a  company  the  right  to  harness 
the  waters  of  a  river,  into  which  the  surplus  water  of  three  of  the  mountain  lakes 
is  to  flow,  to  generate  electricity,  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  complex  ores  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  ores  exist  in  large  quantities  both  in  Broken  Hill  and 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Tasmania.  Mr.  Kahbek,  C.E.,  who  was  specially  employed 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  water-power  of  the  State, 
reported  that  from  these  particular  mountain  lakes  there  could  be  obtained  82,000 
actual  horse-power.  When  one  realises  the  enormous  amount  of  coal  that  would 
be  required  to  generate  this  amount  of  power  by  steam,  it  will  be  clear  that  this 
everlasting  source  of  wealth  is  invaluable.  When  the  whole  of  the  water-power  to 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State  is  fully  utilised,  Tasmania  must  occupy  a 
foremost  position  in  the  southern  part  of  the  world  as  an  industrial  centre. 

There  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Tasmania  becoming  a  great  manufac- 
turing centre,  with  her  cheap  power  and  healthy  conditions  for  the  people  to  work 
under.  There  have  been  two  things  wanted  in  the  past,  viz.  intercolonial  free  trade 
and  capital,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  instead  .of.  capital,  the  manufacturing  spirit, 
One  of  these,  viz.  intercolonial  free  trader-has  ijeen  secured  by.. the  union  of 
Tasmania  with  the  other  Australian  States..  .The  Australian  Commonwealth  was 
formed,  and  though  the  Commonwealth  has  built  up -a-,  tariff  wall  to  .secure  the 
development  of  local  industries,  for  all  time  .a;  perfectly  free  interchange  oj  goods 
between  the  various  States,  of  which  Tasmania  is-  one,  has  been  obtained.  In 
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the  past,  whenever  an  industry  was  established  in  Tasmania,  with  its  outlet  in 
Victoria,  that  colony  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  kill  the  industry  in  Tasmania 
and  establish  it  in  Victoria.  This  was  done  in  every  case  with  the  exception  of  the 
woollen  industry. 

So  suitable  was  Tasmania  found  for  this  industry  that  it  survived  with  the  local 
consumption  of  a  small  population,  and  got  its  manufactured  article  into  Victoria, 
though  at  the  time  there  was  a  20  per  cent,  duty  against  woollens  imported  into 
that  State.  The  present  position  is  that  Victoria  has  got  a  start  of  Tasmania  in 
the  very  industries  in  which  Tasmania  is  specially  suitable  for,  and  now  that  she 
has  got  a  chance  to  compete  on  fair  terms  within  the  Commonwealth  we  only 
require  the  second  consideration,  viz.  capital. 

The  woollen  industry  was  established  in  Tasmania  with  only  a  12|  per  cent, 
protection,  but  to  meet  the  necessities  of  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  has  been  imposed  on  woollens  coming  from  outside  Australasia, 
so  that  Tasmanian  manufacturers  have  12£  per  cent,  more  protection  than  they 
require.  A  veritable  gold  mine  is  secured  to  the  three  woollen  mills  now  working 
in  Tasmania.  They  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  cannot  undertake  to  supply 
additional  orders  under  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  Tasmania  has  a  reputation 
all  over  the  world  for  the  fine  character  of  its  wool ;  it  is  the  breeding-ground 
for  stud  sheep,  sending  as  she  does  pure-bred  sheep  every  year  for  the  flocks  of 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  even  to  South  America.  I  believe  the  record  price 
for  a  ram  was  paid  for  the  Tasmanian  ram  "President,"  which  realised 
1,600  guineas  in  New  South  Wales,  and  one  was  sold  a  few  months  ago  for 
South  Africa  for  1,000  guineas.  I  mention  these  facts  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  the  best  wool ;  it  consists  of  Merino,  Southdown,  Shropshire, 
Lincoln,  and  Leicester.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  this  pure  wool  is  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  and  a  great  portion  of  our  supplies 
are  returned  from  these  countries  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  We  have 
therefore  to  pay  the  freight,  insurance,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  on  the  wool 
to  this  side,  and  the  freight,  insurance,  package  charges,  etc.,  on  the  returned 
manufactured  woollens.  These  charges  amount  to  a  fairly  high  natural  protec- 
tion on  the  finished  article;  there  is,  then,  in  addition,  the  25  per  cent,  protection 
duty  to  pay.  Kven  when  all  this  is  done,  we  have  not  got  the  pure  article  we  would 
have  had  it  been  manufactured  in  Tasmania,  but  one  mixed  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  cotton. 

I  think  beyond  any  question  it  can  be  claimed  that  one  of  our  best  partially 
developed  industries  is  to  be  found  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  from  the  ra\\ 
material,  and  \\ith  our  water-power,  soft  water,  and  climate,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  an  opening  offers  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  that,  it  will  require  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  to  put  down  mills  sufficiently  large  to  supply  even 
the  present  demands  of  Australia  ;  ai  th,>  present  time  we  import  into  the  Common- 
wealth over  £3,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  woollens.  This  demand  will  grow, 
and  when  in  years  to  come  there  is  a  surplus  it  will  be  cheaper  to  export  the 
manufactured  article  to  other  countries  than  to  export  the  wool.  However,  I 
think  the  effect  this  may  have  on  the  investment  need  not  trouble  the  investor  of 
the  present  generation.  The  return  for  capital  invested  in  Tasmania  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods  should  return  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested  ; 
it  would  prohahlv  return  more. 
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From  a  published  interview  with  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  proprietor  of  the  Waveriey 
Mills,  near  Launceston,  I  take  the  following: — "  There  is  plenty  of  room  here  for 
half  a  dozen  mills  besides  my  own.  There  is  an  opening  for  the  disposal  of  the 
stuff.  I  could  place  every  yard  of  material  I  manufacture  in  Melbourne  without 
the  least  trouble.  The  industry  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  Tasmania,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  conditions  that  are  so  favourable  have  not  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  a  greater  extent. 

"  The  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  as  against  most  other 
articles  is  that,  in  the  former,  distance  from  the  consuming  centre  is  of  little  import- 
ance, as  the  freight  on  the  manufactured  woollen  article  is  a  mere  bagatelle." 

Here,  then,  I  would  express  the  hope  that  British  capitalists  will  not  allow 
this  opportunity  for  the  profitable  investment  of  money  to  pass  to  some  other 
nations ;  by  immediate  action  they  may  secure  for  Great  Britain  the  manufacture 
of  the  machinery  and  also  a  high  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that,  though  the  duty  on  machinery  for  woollen 
mills  in  Tasmania  is  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  there  is  a  preference  of  15  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  machinery  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  no  duty  will 
have  to  be  paid  if  the  plant  is  made  in  this  country. 

Fruit. — Probably  no  industry  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  English  people  to 
Tasmania  more  than  the  production  of  fruit.  Every  year  large  quantities  of 
apples  from  this  State  arrive  in  London  at  a  time  when  the  markets  are  almost 
bare.  They  consequently  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  witness  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  trade,  and  to  observe  the  splendid  reputation 
which  the  fruit  has  gained.  It  is  realised  that  in  order  to  expand  our  trade  with 
this  country  to  its  full  limit  freight  and  charges  must  be  reduced  to  enable  us 
to  offer  the  fruit  at  a  price  within  ths  purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  As  stated 
before,  we  at  the  Antipodes  have  a  natural  advantage  with  regard  to  climate  and 
the  occurrence  of  seasons.  To  those  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  and  who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  fruit  production,  this  industry  is  one 
that  I  can  commend  to  their  attention  as  providing  profitable  employment  with  a 
free  and  healthy  life  and  congenial  surroundings. 

Agriculture,  including  dairying  and  the  production  of  root  crops. — The  surplus 
root  crops  find  a  ready  market  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, at,  as  a  rule,  very  high  prices;  indeed,  so  profitable  has  this  branch  ot 
agriculture  been  that  it  has  prevented  dairying  being  taken  up  on  anything  like  an 
extensive  scale.  The  Government,  however,  recognise  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing the  industry,  and  have  appointed  an  expert,  who  has  done  much  to  induce 
the  agriculturist  to  take  up  this  industry  in  connection  with  the  working  of  his 
farm.  Dairy  factories  have  increased  in  number,  with  the  more  general  use  of 
milking-machines  the  one  obstacle  to  its  general  acceptance,  viz.  hand  milking, 
will  be  removed,  and  another  very  profitable  branch  of  mixed  farming  will 
be  established.  Agricultural  lands  have  realised  in  the  market  from  £20  to  £35 
per  acre.  This  only  applies  to  highly  improved  properties,  but  land  can  be  secured 
at  a  much  lower  price,  in  its  original  state  or  even  partially  improved.  A  small 
quantity  of  first-class  agricultural  land  is  still  available  at  £1  per  acre. 

Mixed  farming  may  be  commenced  with  a  very  moderate  capital  by  those  who 
ire  prepared  to  give  the  time  to  gain  the  necessary  experience.  This  and  fruit- 
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growing  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  well-to-do  of  this  country  who  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  find  careers  for  their  children.  With  sons 
already  in  their  business  to  succeed  them,  the  professions  full,  what  better  can 
they  do  than  to  give  some  of  their  sons  experience  and  financial  help  to  establish 
them  on  the  land  where  they  can  maintain  a  natural  and  high  standard  of  life,  the 
most  healthy,  independent  position  known  to  man. 

Fishing  Industry. — Following  on  the  working  of  the  land,  which  results  princi- 
pally in  production  of  food  products,  I  would  point  out  that  the  cool  waters  round 
Tasmania  secure  for  this  country  valuable  fish  beds,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
near  future  these  resources  will  be  tapped.  Hundreds  of  'thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  valuable  human  food  are  available;  all  that  is  required  is  that  proper 
methods  should  be  adopted  to  gather  and  distribute  these  fish  to  the  consuming 
centres  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  carry  on  the  allied  industries.  I  am  certain 
thai,  this  industry  will  shortly  add  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  Tasmania. 

Timber. — Another  industry  of  great  promise  is  the  timber,  which  is  capable  of 
great  development.  The  forests  in  the  State  are  amongst  ths  finest  known;  they 
include  the  eucalypti,  blackwood,  myrtle,  pine,  and  many  other  varieties. 

In  connection  with  harbour  construction,  a  large  quantity  of  eucalypti  have 
been  used;  both  the  blue  gum  and  stringy  bark  have  been  so  used,  and  abroad  are 
both  spoken  of  as  blue  gum.  An  excellent  tribute  was  paid  by  the  contractors 
for  the  Dover  Harbour  Works  when  they  sent  an  expert  to  Tasmania,  a  distance 
of  14,000  miles,  to  purchase  the  timber  there,  when  othe?  timber  could  have  been 
procured  cheaper  and  much  nearer  home.  A  considerable  amount  of  myrtle  is 
exported  to  this  country  every  year. 

Blackwood  is  a  beautiful  wood,  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
and  billiard  tables. 

Timber  has  been  exported  for  railway  purposes  to  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
Mexico,  Egypt,  China,  and  South  Africa. 

Some  have  reported  adversely  upon  the  timber  exported,  stating  that  it  cracked 
and  split  terribly.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  reports  were  hastily  given 
or  inspired  by  those  representing  other  interests,  as  engineers  with  experience 
state  that  though  it  does  crack  and  split  after  a  season  of  heayv  rain,  the  wood 
takes  up  again  and  remains  firm,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sufficient  answer  is 
given  as  to  its  suitability,  for  some  of  the  countries  named  have  given  repeat  orders, 
and  in  Tasmania  it  is  always  used  for  sleepers.  For  railway  wagons  this  timber, 
if  properly  treated,  is  eminently  suitable,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  largely  exported 
for  this  purpose.  The  utilisation  of  this  timber  for  street  paving,  for  which  it 
appears  to  be  eminently  suited,  is  receiving  consideration;  already  a  quantity 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Melbourne  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
mills  are  large  and  quite  up  to  date. 

Mining. — Tasmania  possesses  almost  every  known  metal,  and  is,  for  its  size, 
perhaps  richer  in  mineral  deposits  than  any  equal  area  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
Much  of  the  mineral-bearing  land  is,  for  various  reasons,  still  imperfectly  developed, 
but  in  localities  where  mining  has  been  energetically  carried  on  works  of  world- wide 
importance  have  been  established. 

The  tin  produced  from  the  Mount  Bischoff  Mine  approximates  to  the  value  of 
£4,500,000,  £2,124,000  of  which  has  been  paid  away  to  shareholders  in  dividends. 
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Then  there  is  the  famous  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Mine,  which  has  paid  away 
an  amount  almost  as  great.  The  shares  of  this  profitable  venture  are  largely 
held  not  only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tasmanian  mining  is  full  of  surprises,  and  the 
Blyth  on  the  north-west  coast  provides  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  shape  of  what 
promises  to  be  the  biggest  iron  mine  in  Australasia.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  has  been  pushed  up  through  the  soil,  and  these  stand  like 
the  battered  posts  of  what  might  once  have  been  a  huge  flood  gate.  Several 
years  ago  a  syndicate  took  up  four  sections  of  land  and  did  some  prospecting,  but 
the  mine  is  practically  undeveloped.  The  Government  geologist  states  that  the 
ore  is  of  the  very  first  quality  (95.2  per  cent,  iron  peroxide),  and  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  famous  Cumberland  red  hematite  used  in  the  Bessemer 
steel  process,  and  that  it  is  present  in  immense  bulk.  First  estimates  modestly 
put  the  body  of  ironstone  down  at  10,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  averaged  the  weight 
at  three  tons  per  yard.  Since  then,  however,  the  hill  has  been  pierced  by  a  260-feet 
drive,  and  fully  40,000,000  cubic  yards  of  ore  are  revealed.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  very  large  deposits  of  ore  at  Penguin  and  at  Ilfracombe.  However, 
very  little  has  been  done  in  exploiting  this  metal  in  Tasmania,  3,000  tons  only 
having  been  raised  in  1907.  The  total  quantity  raised  for  the  last  ten  years 
is  about  40,000  tons,  most  of  which  has  been  used  as  a  flux  in  the  smelting  of  other 
metals  and  has  been  shipped  from  Penguin. 

Mineral-bearing  districts  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  '  Crown 
Land  Act,'  and  cannot  be  selected  or  alienated.  They  are  worked  under  leasehold 
from  the  Crown,  the  rental  ranging  from  II.  per  acre  for  gold  mining,  10s.  per 
acre  where  gold  is  associated  in  small  proportion  with  other  metals,  2s.  6d.  per 
acre  for  coal,  slate,  freestone  or  limestone,  and  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other  metal. 
The  Mines  Department  is  controlled  by  a  very  capable  Secretary  for  Mines,  working 
under  the  Minister  for  Mines  for  the  time  being,  and  the  following  return  of 
minerals  raised  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  mining  industry :  — 

Quantity 

Gold 65,354  ozs. 

Silver-lead         ....  89,762  tons 

Copper 9,305    „ 

Tin 4,342    „ 

Iron  Ore 3,000    ,, 

Coal  .  58,891    „ 


I  would  ask  you  to  compare  this  output  with  the  fact  that  only  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  population  of  Tasmania  are  directly  engaged  in  this  industry. 
\Yith  the  exception  of  coal  mining,  the  history  of  the  mining  industry  in 
Tasmania  is  not  half  a  century  old.  The  first  payable  gold  was  found  at  Mangana 
in  1852,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  it  was  ascertained  that  gold  existed  in 
many  other  localities  widely  distant.  The  Tasmanian  Gold  Mine  at  Beaconsfield, 
which  has  raised  gold  to  the  value  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  was  not 
discovered  till  the  seventies,  and,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Mines'  last  report, 
over  six  million  pounds  worth  of  gold  has  been  raised  in  the  State  since  the 
year  1880. 
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Tin  was  first  discovered  at  Mount  Bischoff  in  1871  by  the  late  James  Smith, 
who  for  years  forged  his  way  back  into  the  dense  scrub,  carrying  his  food  with 
him  and  supplementing  it  by  an  occasional  wallaby  or  wombat.  For  months 
of  the  year  he  would  be  away,  and  those  to  whom  he  was  known  would  speculate 
as  to  the  chance  of  his  ever  returning;  when  he  returned,  an  almost  exhausted 
man,  he  would  only  remain  to  regain  his  strength  and  to  earn  sufficient  to 
purchase  stores,  when  he  would  be  off  again.  For  years  this  went  on,  and 
some  jocularly  dubbed  him  Philosopher  Smith.  However,  the  time  came  when, 
after  many  small  discoveries,  he  found  tin  in  a  stream  forty  miles  inland 
from  Emu  Bay.  This  he  traced  to  its  source  on  Mount  Bischoff,  a  mountain 
named  after  one  of  the  officers  of  a  pioneer  English  Company  known  as  the 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Company.  When  specimens  from  this  find  were  exhibited 
and  known  to  be  tin,  others  recognised  it  as  a  mineral  they  had  seen  in  the 
North-East  of  Tasmania.  Parties  were  soon  out,  and  discovered  the  tin  deposits 
of  the  North-East,  where  mining  is  now  being  actively  carried  on. 

Mr.  Smith  formed  the  Mount  Bischoff  Tin  Mining  Company,  which  has  since 
1877  to  the  present  date  been  profitably  worked  for  tin.  The  Parliament  of 
Tasmania  recognised  his  great  work  by  voting  him  a  pension  which  he  enjoyed 
for  many  years ;  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  served  the  public  in  many 
ways,  and  made  occasional  excursions  into  the  back  country  to  view  mining 
propositions.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  died  at  a 
great  age  at  Westwood,  on  the  north-west  coast,  where  he  had  made  his  home. 

Some  activity  has  been  displayed  in  tin-mining,  which  for  many  years  proved 
more  profitable  than  any  other  class  of  mining,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  from  the  year  1880  to  1907  tin  to  the  value  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
was  raised.  Perhaps  the  capitalisation  of  the  Mount  Bischoff  Tin  Mine  may  be 
taken  as  a  striking  example  to  the  over-capitalisation  that  one  so  frequently  observes 
in  mining  ventures  on  this  side  of  the  world.  The  Mount  Bischoff  has  twelve 
thousand  shareholders,  and  has  a  nominal  capital  of  60.000Z.,  and  this,  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid — namely,  two  and  a  quarter 
millions — places  it  in  a  strong  position  as  one  of  the  most  remunerative  mining 
ventures  on  record.  Galena  was  not  worked  on  the  "West  Coast  until  1882,  and 
copper  ore  was  discovered  somewhat  later.  New  discoveries  are  still  being 
made,  the  difficulty  of  prospecting  being  that,  as  a  rule,  our  mineral  deposits  exist 
in  what,  at  the  period  of  discovery,  were  uninhabited  parts  of  Tasmania,  rendered 
difficult  of  access  and  utterly  devoid  of  roads  or  tracks.  There  is  still  a  considerable 
area  of  unexplored,  or  but  partially  explored,  country  lying  within  the  mineral- 
bearing  belts  which  may  yet  be  found  to  contain  deposits  as  rich  as  any  that 
have  been  worked.  Those  that  have  been  discovered  are  important  enough  to 
have  attracted  capital  not  only  from  the  mainland  States  but  from  Great  Britain. 
The  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the  workings  in  some  of  the  large 
tin-mining  companies  prove  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  deposits 
were  laid  down  Tasmania  must  have  been  united  to  Australia  and  have  extended 
some  hundreds  of  miles  further  to  the  south  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Some 
of  the  deposits  of  tin  ore  now  worked  are  the  graves  of  mighty  rivers,  compared 
with  which  our  existing  rivers  are  mere  streamlets.  How  many  ages  have  elapsed 
since  those  great  rivers  vanished,  after  having  eroded  rocks  and  piled  up  layer 
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after  layer  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  to  a  height,  in  some  cases,  of  several  hundred 
feet,  can  only  be  conjectured;  but  since  these  stanniferous  strata  were  laid  down 
there  have  been  one  or  more  volcanic  outbursts,  and  the  hills  now  existing  are 
capped  with  basaltic  rocks  that  once  flowed  as  lava.  Fossils  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  these  ancient  mineral  deposits,  but  fragments  of  petrified  wood 
are  found  of  specimens  that  do  not  now  exist  in  the  island,  indicating  that  the 
climatic  conditions  and  flora  of  Tasmania  have  undergone  a  radical  change. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Tasmania  is  more  popularly  known 
as  a  place  famous  for  the  production  of  its  apples,  than  for  its  mineral  wealth,  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  annual  value  of  the  export  trade  of  the  fruit  industry  has 
not  yet  reached  half  a  million  pounds,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  the  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  tin  exports  for  1907  amounted  to  over  two  millions  sterling,  you  will 
at  once,  of  course,  want  to  know  the  reason.  To  my  mind  the  explanation  is, 
that  our  minerals,  after  being  shipped  from  Tasmania,  lose  their  statistical  identity 
when  they  reach  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  exports  merely  being  recorded 
as  having  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  quantity  of  silver-lead  ore  produced  during  1907  was  89,762^  tons,  valued  at 
£572,560.  The  whole  of  this  was  raised  from  the  West  Coast  silver-lead  fields  of 
Zeehan,  Dundas,  Mt.  Farrell,  Mt.  Eead,  Eosebery,  and  Magnet  districts. 

The  total  quantity  of  copper  and  copper  ore  produced  in  1907  was  9,035^  tons, 
valued  at  £869,666,  the  principal  mine  being  the  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Mine. 
Other  mines  of  great  promise  are  now  being  opened  up  in  the  Mount  Balfour  Dis- 
trict in  the  far  North  West. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  raised  during  the  year  1907  amounted  to  59,000  tons, 
valued  at  £50,000.  A  very  large  deposit  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Sandfly 
in  the  South  of  Tasmania,  but  owing  to  various  engineering  difficulties  the  develop- 
ment of  this  deposit  has  not  been  proceeded  with.  As  this  deposit  is  adjacent  to 
a  water  frontage  with  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  the  largest  battleship  it  is 
hoped  that  its'  exploitation  may  be  successful,  as  it  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great 
value  as  a  coaling  station  for  our  Navy.  A  great  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
testing  the  deeper  seams  known  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  fact 
that  inferior  seams  exist  is  no  proof  that  the  others  will  be  of  the  same  quality. 

From  recent  information  received  we  learn  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
the  known  coal  seams  at  Seymour,  and  Parliament  has  been  asked  to  authorise  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  that  district. 

There  are  various  other  metals  such  as  bismuth,  nickel,  shale,  wolfram, 
crystals,  etc.,  which  have  yet  to  be  proved,  and  which,  with  the  introduction  of 
further  capital  will,  I  am  sure,  do  a  great  deal  to  maintain  Tasmania's  fame  as 
a  mineral-bearing  country. 

I  have  now  in  the  Tasmanian  Office  at  5  Victoria  Street  a  thousand  specimens 
of  minerals  from  Tasmania  on  view,  and  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  exhibit  them 
to  any  one  interested  in  mining.  As  a  result  of  this  exhibition,  I  hope  to  induce 
capitalists  in  this  country  to  join  in  the  work  of  prospecting  a  part  of  the  Empire 
which  gives  such  promise  of  mineral  wealth.  It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Tasmanian  Government  to  give  assistance  to  prospectors  by  cutting  tracks  through 
country  which  is  likely  to  be  mineral-bearing,  and  a  sum  of  money  is  voted  annually 
for  this  purpose. 
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Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  ..two  which  can  be  en- 
dorsed by  our  Chairman,  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton.  I  refer  to  the  State's  special 
attractions  for  those  who  are  retiring  from  active  official  or  business  life  on 
moderate  incomes.  I  have  already  referred  to  its  temperate  climate.  I  can  also 
say  that  it  is  a  cheap  country  to  live  in,  an  income  of  £250  a  year  would  go  as 
far  as  one  of  £400  would  go  in  England,  and  an  income  of  from  £400  to  £500 
would  enable  one  to  live  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman.  Mr.  E.  W. 
levers,  C.M.G.,  late  Eesident  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Province  of  Ceylon, 
spent  several  months  in  Tasmania  during  the  term  I  held  Ministerial  Office;  on 
leaving  he  wrote  several  letters  conveying  his  impressions  of  Tasmania  as  a  tourist's 
resort  and  as  a  congenial  home  for  retired  Anglo-Indians. 

Mr.  levers  writes  inter  alia:  "  Tasmania  offers  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ol 
'  Where  to  live,'  which  occurs  to  the  tropical  resident  when  he  retires  from  the 
Government  Service  or  occupation  as  a  planter  or  a  merchant."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  retired  military  officers  whose  incomes  would  not  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  joys  of  this  beautiful  country  in  the  summer,  and  whose  health 
would  suffer  by  the  rigour  of  your  winter,  have  in  the  past  found  just  the  home 
they  required  in  Tasmania,  where  on  a  moderate  income  they  have  maintained 
quite  a  good  establishment,  enjoyed  the  possession  of  their  own  horses,  fishing, 
yachting,  and  other  healthy  employment. 

Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  offers  an  ideal  home  for  those  in  a  similar 
position  in  this  country  unless  their  favourite  amusement  happens  to  be  skating 
or  snowballing.  We  want  people  to  help  to  develop  our  great  resources,  to  live 
with  us  and  share  our  sunshine  and  advantages.  We  prefer  our  fellow  subjects 
to  join  us  in  building  up  this  outpost  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  evidence  of  the  steady  progress  being  made  in  Tasmania,  I  will  give  a  few 
figures  to  prove  the  material  progress  made  between  1901  and  1907,  the  latest 
complete  figures  available  in  my  office  are:  — 

1901  1907 

Population    ....  172,475  184,008 

Production   ....  £5,033,000  £7,582,000 

Imports         ....  £1,965,000  £3,248,000 

Exports         ....  £2,946,000  £4,069,000 

Total  external  trade     .         .  £4,911,000  £7,317,000 

Bank  Deposits      .         .         .  £3,178,846  £3,671,641 

Savings  Banks      .         .         .  £1,009,097  £1,560,951 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  our  small  population  is  made  up  of 
workers,  and  should  go  far  to  inducing  workers  with  capital  to  seek  out  this  land 
which  is  so  well  described  in  the  following  words  by  the  author  of  "  Deeds  that  won 
f  he  Empire  "  :  There  is  no  more  beautiful  patch  of  soil  upon  the  planet.  It  is  fair 
with  green  pastures,  rich  in  forests  and  lakes  and  running  streams,  picturesque 
with  wild  hills  and  mountain  fastnesses,  and  over  it  all  lies  a  perfect  climate. 
There  is  no  mineral  it  does  not  possess,  no  fruit  it  cannot  grow,  no  sense  it  does 
not  delight,  and  no  want  it  cannot  satisfy." 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Hon.  A.  A.  KIBKPATRICK  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia):  I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure,  and  I  think  also  with  some  instruction,  to  Dr.  McCall's 
able  and  interesting  address.  Although  I  am  not  a  Tasmanian,  I  am  still  an 
Australian,  as  he  is.  His  reference  to  the  Island  State  as  a  place  attractive  to 
Australians,  especially  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  is  quite  correct.  It  has  a 
beautiful  climate,  lovely  scenery,  and,  indeed,  for  its  size,  Tasmania  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  The  Doctor  has  not  in  the  least  over-coloured  the  many  attractions  of 
the  place.  Sydney  Harbour  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but 
Hobart  Harbour  would  run  Sydney  very  close.  As  to  Tasmania  being  a  cheap 
place,  I  can  only  say  I  lived  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time  was 
practically  the  guest  of  the  Government,  so  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  Tasmania  is  a  very  cheap  place  to  live  in.  A  word  about 
Australia  itself.  It  is  a  big  country,  not  only  in  area,  but  in  "  big  propositions." 
As  I  came  along  to  this  meeting  I  noticed  an  advertisement  of  a  sale  of  some  40 
horses  in  this  neighbourhood,  while  in  a  paper  I  recently  received  from  home,  I 
saw  the  announcement  of  a  sale  near  Adelaide  of  some  2,200  horses  on  one  occasion. 
With  reference  to  sheep,  I  do  not  know  any  place  in  the  world  that  produces  so 
much  wool  as  Australia,  even  at  this  stage  of  its  history.  Wheat  can  be  grown  in 
abundance,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  that  man  may  need.  I  for  one  certainly 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  with  the  aid  of  your  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea,  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  this  Empire  of  ours  self-supporting,  so  that  in  times  of  stress 
we  shall  be  able  to  live  in  spite  of  anybody.  This  we  can  do  by  the  development  pf 
our  resources  and  by  wise  legislation  and  patriotic  feeling  on  both  sides.  I  am 
glad  to  think  we  are  showing  this  feeling  in  a  small  way  in  Australia.  The  prefer- 
ence, although  only  5  per  cent.,  'so  far  as  our  tariff  is  concerned,-  has  not  been 
without  effect.  I  have  had  to  open  tenders  since  I  came  to  London  for  various 
requirements,  such  as  railway  material  and  the  like,  and  I  can  state  that  that  5  per 
cent,  has  many  a  time  diverted  a  tender  from  the  foreigner  to  a  British  manu- 
facturer. That  is  just  what  Australia  wants  to  do,  and  the  more  we  come  together 
and  understand  one  another,  and  know  what  our  resources  are,  the  more  we  shall 
promote  the  interests  of  all  alike.  We  want  to  trade  with  this  part  of  the  Empire ; 
we  want  many  things  you  can  spare ;  and  we  want  you  to  take  all  we  can  spare,  and 
which  you  very  much  require.  That  is  the  way  to  build  up  a  strong  and  prosperous 
Empire. 

The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  MONTGOMERY:  I  should  warn  you  that  you  must 
be  prepared  to  discount  part  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  for  I  love  every 
gum  tree  in  Tasmania.  Something  has  been  said  of  the  claims  of  Tasmania 
as  a  happy  place  of  residence.  I  do  not  know  any  spot  in  the  world  where, 
for  example,  officials  from  India  or  from  tropical  lands,  men  who  have  pensions 
but  not  large  fortunes,  can  more  happily  settle  than  in  the  land  I  know  so 
well.  An  attempt  was  gallantly  made  once  to  attract  such  men  into  Tasmania, 
but  the  design  was  unfortunately  conceived.  Men  and  their  families,  accus- 
tomed to  the  help  of  many  servants,  were  induced  to  buy  land  on  the  north-west 
coast  covered  with  dense  bush.  Servants  could  not  easily  be  obtained;  and  you 
could  not  expect  such  settlers  to  make  permanent  homes.  But  to  settle  in  Hobart, 
that  is  another  matter.  There  you  have  all  the  resources  of  civilisation,  including 
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even  a  "  Eoyal  Tennis  "  court,  an  amazing  fact.  I  consider  that  if  a  man  could 
come  to  England  once  in  three  years  to  renew  his  friendships  and  to  enjoy  the  old 
world,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  happier  home  for  declining  years  than  in 
Hobart.  The  loveliness  of  that  place  is  so  great  that  I  often  found  myself  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  that  I  had  been  privileged  to  have  a  home  in  such  a  place.  The 
Paper  has  hardly  said  enough  about  sport.  It  surely  ought  to  be  an  attraction  to 
an  angler  to  know  that  he  can  have  30  miles  of  river  to  fish  in,  full  of  trout,  where 
no  line  has  ever  been  thrown,  and  to  have  it  all  to  himself,  if,  that  is,  he  can  get 
there.  The  trout  do  not  take  the  fly  well,  but  there  are  grasshoppers,  and  they  can 
be  used  with  great  success.  I  am  glad  Dr.  McCall  has  mentioned  "  Philosopher 
Smith  "  in  terms  of  eulogy.  I  knew  him,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  his  pluck  and  of  the  services  he  rendered  the  country  by  his  discoveries  in  bush 
so  dense  that  those  who  have  not  experienced  its  difficulty  cannot  realise  how  great 
it  is.  In  connection  with  the  aspect  of  the  country  I  should  like  to  commend  to 
your  notice  a  book  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Smith,  "  A  Naturalist  in  Tasmania  "  (Clarendon 
Press).  Written  by  one  who  was  only  in  the  country  six  months,  it  is  a  wonderful 
performance.  I  know  every  spot  shown  you  on  the  sheet  except  one.  Dr.  McCall 
appealed  to  me  to  explain  why  that  gorge  is  called  "  Hell  Gates."  I  think  the 
reason  is  that  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  parts  of  Tasmania, 
where  men  have  more  than  once  starved.  The  Davey  Kiver  runs  into  Port  Davey,  a 
harbour  so  wonderful  that  I  think  it  could  hold  both  Hobart  and  Sydney  Harbours 
in  its  folds.  But  so  barren  is  the  country  round  that  I  do  not  know  whether  so 
grand  a  place  can  ever  be  of  much  value  except  as  a  refuge  in  wild  weather,  and  that 
is  how  I  made  acquaintance  with  it.  I  hope  the  lecture  may  induce  some  to  visit 
Tasmania,  and  perhaps  end  their  days  there. 

Mr.  T.  DYER  EDWARDS  :  The  lecturer  has  alluded  to  the  Van  Diemens  Land 
Company,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chairman.  The  Company  occupy  a 
very  large  area  in  the  Province  of  Wellington  on  the  extreme  north-west  coast. 
It  also  includes  the  port  of  Burnie,  of  which  the  Van  Diernens  Land  Company  is 
practically  the  owner.  It  is  one  of  ths  oldest,  in  fact  the  oldest  pioneer  company  in 
the  Island.  It  was  instrumental  in  sending  out  in  the  early  days  not  only  emi- 
grants, but  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  stock  of  the  very  best  description,  and  I 
believe  the  blood  imported  by  the  Company  is  traceable  there  still.  I  do  not  think 
Dr.  McCall  did  quite  justice  enough  to  the  exceedingly  beautiful  ornamental  timber 
which  the  Island  produces.  I  myself  have  panelled  three  rooms  in  my  house  in 
London  with  myrtle  and  blackwood,  and  a  more  beautiful  effect  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Most  of  my  friends,  when  they  come  to  see  me,  inquire  where  I  got 
this  beautiful  wood,  and  as  a  rule  tell  me  they  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  wish 
this  industry  were  better  known  and  could  be  more  developed.  Dr.  McCall  made 
some  kind  remarks  concerning  the  Company — much  "kinder  than  I  had  expected, 
because  we  know  that  land  companies  in  the  Antipodes  are  not  beloved.  We  are 
doing  our  very  best  to  develop  this  very  fine  property,  and  to  further  in  every 
possible  way  the  Government's  scheme  of  what  is  known  as  closer  settlement. 

The  Eev.  W.  HOULDINO,  who  thanked  the  lecturer  for  his  extremely  interesting 
address,  which  he  said  made  him  feel  as  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  to  Tasmania, 
asked  him  to  be  good  enougli  to  give  some  further  details  concerning  the  packing 
and  storing  of  fruit. 
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Mr.  A.  R.  CANNING:  I  can  heartily  endorse  everything  that  Dr.  McCall  has 
told  us  in  his  very  interesting  paper,  and  I  only  rise  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a 
faw  details  and  observations  that  may  be  of  use  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
On  the  question  of  capital  being  required  in  Tasmania,  I  may  say  I  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  wool  industry,  but  I  could  not  have  lived  in  the  country  without 
knowing  that  the  mills  turn  out  very  high-class  manufactures;  I  know,  further, 
that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand,  and  that  sometimes  you  have  to  wait 
eight  or  nine  months  before  you  can  get  what  you  want.  It  seems  that  there 
is  room  for  enterprising  English  wool  manufacturers  to  go  out  and  establish  branch 
factories  there.  The  fruit  is  really  remarkable.  The  market  for  this  fruit  in 
England  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  Continent  has  only  just  been  tapped,  so  far. 
It  is  only  this  year,  I  believe,  that  Germany  has  learned  about  the  Tasmanian 
apple,  and  before  very  long  I  believe  the  demand  in  that  quarter  will  grow. 
Solicitors,  doctors,  professional  men  and  those  engaged  in  industries  are  not  con- 
tent in  Tasmania  unless  they  have  some  interest  in  a  fruit  farm.  It  takes,  of 
course,  some  five  years  to  get  a  crop,  but  in  the  meantime  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
other  things  can  be  grown  and  marketed ;  the  sixth  year  is  practically  a  full  year. 
Some  four  hundred  bushels  of  apples  can  be  gathered  an  acre,  this  being  regarded 
as  a  safe  minimum  with  careful  work,  yields  up  to  1,400  bushels  having  been  re- 
corded; £40  an  acre  profit  is  generally  made  on  a  yield  of  400  bushels.  As  to 
minerals,  the  lecturer  claimed  for  Tasmania  that  it  was  the  equal  almost  of  any 
State  in  the  world,  and  I,  too,  who  have  rather  an  intimate  knowledge  of  mining, 
believe  that  a  certain  fifty  miles  or  twenty  miles  of  West  Tasmania  is  without  an 
equal  for  base  metals  in  the  world — if  we  exclude  the  United  States,  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge.  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that  there  are  already  new  lodes 
opened  up,  and  wanting  capital  badly,  that  seem  to  be  scarcely  less  important  than 
those  already  developed.  But  the  extraordinary  difficulties  and  roughness  of  some 
parts  of  the  country  for  prospecting  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Where  there  is  no 
track,  you  may  take  a  whole  day  to  go  a  mile  through  the  thick  scrub,  added  to 
which  the  country  is  broken  up  with  ravines  rising  one  to  three  thousand  feet.  I 
am  certain  that  in  the  next  twenty  years,  in  quite  a  small  area,  more  important 
discoveries  will  bs  made.  I  heartily  endorse  the  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to 
the  first  pioneers,  not  only  the  pioneers  in  mineral  development,  but  in  agriculture. 
It  is  marvellous  how  a  little  man — that  is  a  man  with  hardly  any  capital — will  go 
out  in  a  small  way,  and  gradually  clear  the  ground  with  the  best  results — but 
his  hardships  are  great  at  first.  Indeed,  some  of  the  richest  country  agriculturally 
was  originally  in  this  rough  state.  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the 
matter  of  wool  factories,  fruit  growing,  and  minerals,  the  development  of  Tasmania 
demands  the  attention  of  all  enterprising  people ;  and  as  I  speak  with  a  knowledge 
of  many  countries  and  conditions  it  is  with  some  confidence  that  I  offer  these 
remarks.  I  consider  Dr.  McCall's  admirable  paper  very  appropriate  in  drawing 
more  attention  to  Tasmania  at  the  present  time. 

The  CH.MKMAN-  (Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G..  C.B.):  I 
will  now  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close  with  a  few  words  upon  a  few  poinis 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  the  admirable  lecture  to  which 
we  have  listened.  I  think  I  have  some  claim  to  speak  about  Australia,  inas- 
much as  I  have  sojourned  there  for  two  periods  of  military  command,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  or  consideration  which  1  have  not  visited.  It 
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has  been  my  privilege,  moreover,  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  personal  friendship  of  many  leading  people,  and  not  least  in  Tasmania. 
First,  I  ought  to  extend  a  welcome  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  new  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  who  was  kind  enough  to  open  the  discussion  with  some  ganial 
remarks  on  the  attitude  of  Australians  in  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 
As  regards  the  lecture  itself,  I  would  have  you  note  that  Dr.  McCall  has  one 
characteristic,  and  that  is  modesty.  I  think  myself  he  has  not  painted  the  lily  in 
half  vivid  enough  colours.  I  know  the  British  Empire  pretty  well,  and  in  my 
opinion  no  corner  of  our  Oversea  Dominions  equals  Tasmania  in  the  advantages  it 
holds  out  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Australia — I  say  this  advisedly — I  look  upon  as 
the  great  El  Dorado  of  the  future.  She  has  near  her  markets,  and  which  she  is 
beginning  now  to  develop  by  means  of  her  unequalled  resources  in  wool,  meat, 
and  wheat — those  three  great  products  the  potentialities  of  which,  so  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned,  no  man  can  foresee.  The  markets  I  refer  to  are  those  of 
China  and  Japan.  China  has  a  climate  of  intense  cold  during  the  winter,  and  the 
unfortunate  Chinese  wear  quilted  cotton  and  silk.  When  they  have  been  taught 
the  advantage  of  wool  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  demand  for  that  article 
on  the  part  of  the  450  millions  of  inhabitants  of  China  alone  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Australia.  In 
regard  to  meat,  Japan,  with  a  population  of  forty  millions,  instead  of  the  mass  of 
her  people  living  almost  entirely  on  fish,  is  just  now  beginning  to  consume  mutton 
and  beef,  and  the  Chinese,  I  believe,  will  follow  suit.  The  wheat  production  of 
Australia  is  extraordinary,  and  is  altogether  under-estimated  in  this  country,  the 
export  last  year  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  fact,  being  greater  than  that  from 
Canada.  You  may  ask  how  this  bears  on  Tasmania.  Well,  Tasmania  has  this 
advantage,  she  is  fitted  by  nature  and  by  her  resources  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
development  of  Australia,  which  I  have  sketched — she  has  an  equable  climate  and 
she  can  never  suffer  from  want  of  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  she  has 
these  wonderful  lakes  at  a  height  above  sea-level  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  referred 
to  by  the  lecturer,  which  confer  unequalled  water  power  and,  therefore,  great 
manufacturing  advantages.  She  has  also  a  water  supply  from  the  same  cause 
and  from  her  rainfall,  which  renders  her  proof  against  the  drought  which  is  the 
great  drawback  of  the  Australian  continent.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of  the 
lecturer  as  to  the  extraordinary  attraction  which  Tasmania  ought  to  have  for  retired 
military  and  naval  officers — non-commissioned  officers,  petty  officers,  and  the  best 
private  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  say  that  advisedly.  A  man  with  a  little  capital 
and  a  sound  constitution,  even  at  middle  age,  if  he  is  determined  to  succeed,  will 
with  a  small  income  make  that  income  go  a  very  long  way,  and  would  be  able  to 
live  in  a  manner  in  which  he  could  not  hope  for  in  this  country,  and  to  bring  up  a 
family  in  the  way  which  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  at  home  on  a  similar 
income.  The  facilities  for  education  in  Tasmania  and  Australia  are  in  many 
respects  more  than  equal  to  those  in  this  country.  Bishop  Montgomery  has 
painted  in  vivid  colours  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  Hobart  for  retired  Indnui 
officers.  Those  belonging  to  other  services,  retired  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  well  as 
ex-Indians,  will  find  they  will  be  able  by  means  of  fruit  farming,  dairying,  and  by 
farming  small  holdings,  to  supplement  their  income  at  comparatively  little  risk  to 
their  capital  and  with  relatively  small  labour  and  trouble. 
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I  would  just  add  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  the  enormously  important 
question  of  defence.  Tasmania  specially  appeals  to  me  in  this  regard,  because  in 
1895  Hobart  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  Australia, 
brought  together  at  the  instance  of  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  to  consider 
a  system  of  co-operative  defence  'for  the  six  States,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The  President  was  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  at  that  time  Premier 
of  Tasmania,  a  man  of  great  and  acute  mental  vigour  and  unusual  experience 
acquired  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  outcome  of  that  Conference  was 
the  adoption  by  Australia  of  the  system  of  "  Co-operative  Defence,"  out  of  which 
grew  the  Federal  movement.  By  the  scheme  then  adopted  each  of  the  six  States 
undertook  to  organise  their  forces  on  a  similar  system,  to  have  a  similar  equipment 
and  training,  a  similar  system  of  discipline  and  drill,  and,  in  fact,  so  to  organise 
and  maintain  their  forces  that  between  these  six  States  they  would  be  interchange- 
able and  could  form,  if  necessary,  one  homogeneous  whole  for  mutual  defence,  or 
for  assistance,  if  need  be,  hi  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire.  In  this  respect 
Australia  took  a  forward  movement  of  the  first  importance;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  fourteen  years  followed  the  lead.  Canada  in 
1898  largely  developed  her  existing  military  system,  and  has  now  adopted  the  same 
system  in  the  case  of  her  Militia.  The  Commonwealth  in  1901-4  adopted  precisely 
the  same  system  which  had  been  recommended  and  adopted  by  the  Premiers  at 
Hobart  in  1895.  More  recently  the  present  Liberal  Government,  under  Mr. 
Haldane,  the  present  remarkable  and  eminent  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  has 
adopted  from  Australia  in  all  essential  principles,  and  largely  in  all  detail,  pre- 
cisely the  same  Territorial  system  of  defence  which  commended  itself  to  the  six 
Premiers  at  Hobart,  to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  ask  whether  Australia  has  not  good  reason  to  be  proud  to 
think  that  in  these  early  days  she  has  taken  such  a  prominent  lead  in  this  great 
question  of  the  day,  "  Co-operative  Defence."  In  that  forward  movement  little 
Tasmania  has  played  a  prominent  part.  May  I  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the 
Defence  Act  which  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Government  has  just  passed? 
The  motto  of  Australia  is  "Advance  Australia,"  which  rightly  conveys  the 
instinct  of  initiative,  and  the  vigour  of  the  national  life  which  are  some  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  new  Defence  Act  of  1909  is  the 
supplement  of  what  the  Commonwealth  adopted  in  1901-4,  and  which  was 
embodied  in  her  Defence  Bill  of  1903.  By  that  Bill  of  1903  Australia,  the  most 
democratic  community  in  the  world,  laid  down  this  axiom,  that  in  time  of  war 
every  able-bodied  citizen  should  be  liable  to  compulsory  service.  The  Common- 
wealth has  now  supplemented  that  principle  by  the  present  Act,  which  says  that 
every  boy,  every  youth,  shall  go  through  a  similar  and  universal  course  of  military 
training,  and  therefore,  when  the  time  comes  and  necessity  arises,  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  organisation  already  prepared  and  fill  the  gaps  of  the  existing 
military  framework  of  complete  Territorial  organisation  for  National  Defence. 

This  military  system,  this  compulsory  training  of  all  boys  and  youths  up  to  the 
age  of  20  which  has  been  adopted  by  Australia,  will  have  the  effect  of  improving 
the  morale  and  the  physique  of  the  people,  as  well  as  promoting  the  instinct  of 
patriotism  which  already  burns  so  brightly  among  them.  I  feel  sure  that  Aus- 
tralia and  \ustralians  have  been  as  happy  in  the  solution  of  this  vexed  question 
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of  "  Universal  Military  Training  "  as  they  were  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
military  "  Co-operation  for  Defence."  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Mother- country  will  adapt  to  her  use  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  institute  a  similar  system  of  Universal  Training,  which,  rely- 
ing upon  voluntary  service  of  enlistment  in  war  as  in  peace,  will  confine  its 
compulsory  military  training  to  boys  and  youths,  and  thus  leave  the  manhood  of 
England,  unfettered  by  the  term  of  compulsory  military  service  proposed  by  many 
in  England,  to  continue  its  present  destiny  of  expanding  an  Empire  whose  limits 
already  include  one-fifth  of  the  world's  surface. 

Dr.  McCALL:  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  have  understated  rather  than  over- 
stated the  truth  in  regard  to  my  State.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
I  may  say  that  I  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  his  Company  had  been  getting 
timber  over  here  for  a  long  time,  but  as  nothing  was  made  public,  I  thought 
the  matter  was  perhaps  a  secret  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  some  information  privately  to  Mr.  Houlding  regarding  the  packing  and  trans- 
portation of  fruit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  really  to  reply 
to,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  presiding,  and 
also  for  his  interesting  address. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  cordial  way  in  which 
you  have  received  the  resolution,  and  to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
McCall  for  his  able  and  interesting  paper.  We  wish  him  good  luck  in  England 
and  all  possible  success  in  assisting  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State  which  he 
represents. 
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A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  1909. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  Council, 
presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following:  — 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  ADAMS,  W.  ACTON-ADAMS,  J.  F.  ALDENHOVEN,  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  I.S.O., 
ROBERT  ALLEN,  ALGERNON  E.  ASPINALL,  E.  H.  BANKS,  ROBERT  BEWLEY,  SIR  ARTHUR  BIRCH, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  RALPH  S.  BOND,  ADMIRAL  SIR  N.  BOWDEN-SMITH,  K.C.B.,  MESSRS.  BYRON 
BRENAN,  C.M.G.,  H.  H.  BRIDGE,  J.  E.  BROCK,  JAMES  BUCKLAND,  REV.  PROFESSOR  A. 
CALDECOTT,  D.D.,  MESSRS.  HARVEY  CALDICOTT,  A.  R.  CANNING,  H.  CHAPLIN,  HENRY  CLARKE, 
T.  R.  CLOTJGHER,  A.  R.  COLQUHOUN,  C.  V.  CREAGH,  C.M.G.,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGINALD 
CUSTANCE,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  DANGAR,  J.  E.  DAWSON,  H.  D'EGVILLE, 
J.  ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  FRED.  BUTTON,  H.  F.  E-VTON,  S.  EDWARDS,  L.  ELLIOT,  H.  V.  ELLIS, 
W.  B.  FELTON,  J.  GAU,  W.  J.  GARNETT,  S.  CARTER  GILMOUR,  CAPT.  W.  GODSAL,  R.E., 
MR.  W.  L.  GRANT,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  GREEN,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  DR.  T.  D.  GREENLEES, 
MESSRS.  E.  HAGGARD,  C.  B.  HAMILTON,  C.M.G.,  M.  G.  HEELES,  J.  F.  HOGAN,  RIGHT  HON. 
LORD  KINNAIRD,  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  LIEUT. -COLONEL  J.  J.  LAMPREY,  MR. 
W.  G.  LARDNER,  DR.  H.  W.  CHAMBRE  LEECH,  MESSRS.  W.  LEFEVRE,  G.  COLLINS  LEVEY, 
C.M.G.,  R,  LITTLEJOHN,  C.  W.  LLOYD,  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  HON. 
ALEC  P.  MATHESON,  CAPT.  R.  CROFT  MONTAGUE,  MR.  A.  MOOR-RADFORD,  SIR  DANIEL 
MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  SIR  E.  MONTAGUE  NELSON,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  0.  NEUMANN,  SIR  ERNEST 
NORTHCOTE,  MESSRS.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.,  A.  L.  PALIOLOGUS,  H.  PALMER,  COLONEL 

E.  PEMBERTON,   R.E.,    MR.    J.    G.    POOLE,    MAJOR-GEN.    C.    W.    ROBINSON,    C.B.,   MESSRS. 

F.  CROSBIE  ROLES,  E.  B.  SARGANT,  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  CAPT.  G.  COLQUHOUN  SCONCE,  MESSRS. 
0.  R.  SHEFFIELD,  C.  W.  A.  STEWART,  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  F.  W.  TAYLOR,  R.  KYFFIN  THOMAS, 
D.    THEOPHILUS,    SIR    LEWIS    TUPPER,    K.C.I.E.,    C.S.I.,    MESSRS.    E.    H.    TURNBULL,    J. 
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WAGHORN,  COLONEL  D.  P.  WARLIKER,  MR.  P.  L.  \VATERHOUSK,  CAPT.  J.  WILSON,  SIR 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  COLONEL  SIR  JOHN  S.  YOUNG,  C.V.O.,  MR.  JAMES  R.  Boost: 
(ACTING  SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  March  22,  1909,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  notice  convening  the  Meeting  was  read:  — 
EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE, 

LONDON,   W.C. 
16  September,  1909. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Council  to  inform  you  that  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel 
Metropole,  on  the  26th  clay  of  October  1909,  at  four  o'clock,  to  consider,  and  if 
thought  fit,  to  pass  certain  alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the  Institute  which  the 
Council  recommend. — I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  R.  BOOSE,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  In  the  first  place  I  will  briefly  relate  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  calling  of  this  Meeting.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on 
February  23,  about  seventy  Fellows  being  present,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Institute  arising  out  of  the  falling  in  of  the  lease  of  a  certain 
part  of  our  premises,  as  the  result  of  which  we  shall  be  deprived  of  a  considerable 
annual  income.  It  was  announced  that  the  Institute  would  take  over  and  fit  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  the  parts  of  the  building  to  be  vacated  next 
June,  which  will  necessitate  certain  extra  expenses.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  that  our  income  had  been  practically  stationary  for  twenty  years  and 
that  the  number  of  Fellows  also  had  been  practically  stationary  for  about  ten  years. 
In  order  that  the  future  of  the  Institute  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  twenty- 
five  Fellows  signed  a  requisition  to  the  Council  demanding  that  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Fellows  should  be  called,  and  the  Meeting  was  held  on  March  22. 
A  Joint  Committee,  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Council  and  three  members 
from  the  Fellows,  was  then  appointed  to  consider  the  working  of  the  Institute, 
Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  Dr.  Parkin,  and  myself  being  appointed  to  represent  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Bond  the 
Fellows.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  April  5  and  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Council  on  May  11,  and  on  May  25  they  presented  a  final  report  sug- 
gesting various  steps  which  might  be  taken  for  improving  the  position  of  the  Insti- 
tute. I  think  the  Fellows  will  see  that,  at  all  events,  no  time  was  lost  in  trying  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  General  Meeting  of  March  22.  The  subjects  that  were 
dealt  with  are  very  clearly  put  before  you  in  the  memorandum  circulated  with  the 
notice  calling  this  Meeting.  These  subjects  are  divided  into  two  parts — those  which 
necessitate  alterations  in  the  rules;  and  those,  which  are  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Institute,  which  are  matters  of  administration  only.  As 
regards  the  proposed  increase  in  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents  and  the  election 
of  Non-Resident  Fellows  to  that  office,  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  it 
would  allow  of  the  appointment  of  Fellows  in  our  oversea  possessions  to  the 
office  of  Vice-President.  Through  them  we  hope  to  obtain  an  increase  of  our  Non- 
Resident  Fellows.  The  next  change  relates  to  the  annual  retirement  and  election  of 
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the  Council.  The  original  proposal  from  the  Committee  was  that  one-fourth  of  the 
members  should  retire  annually,  which  has  been  the  rule  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute,  and  that  they  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-election — the  idea  being  to 
infuse  new  blood  into  the  Council.  The  Council  considered  that  this  point  would  be 
met  by  providing  that  one-eighth  should  retire  every  year  by  rotation,  who  should 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election  till  a  year  had  elapsed,  because  if  so  many  as  one-fourth 
were  retired  we  might  have  great  difficulty  in  filling  such  a  number  of  vacancies 
annually.  Another  alteration  requiring  a  revision  of  the  rules  is  the  new  system  of 
voting  for  the  election  of  Council,  giving  all  Resident  Fellows  (and  Non-Resident 
Fellows  who  are  in  the  United  Kingdom)  a  direct  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
Council.  Another  alteration  is  the  election  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  hold 
office  for  one  year,  but  who  should  be  eligible  for  re-election  a  second  year,  but  in 
no  circumstance  to  hold  office  for  more  than  two  years  consecutively.  Still  another 
alteration  is  the  extension  of  time  from  three  to  six  months  for  the  payment  of 
additional  subscriptions  by  Non-Resident  Fellows  visiting  the  United  Kingdom. 
Under  the  existing  rules,  at  the  end  of  three  months  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 
have  to  pay  the  full  annual  subscription.  The  last  point  is  the  admission  of  ladies 
as  Associates.  This  proposal,  which  was  strongly  recommended  to  us,  is  put 
forward  for  your  consideration,  and  we  trust  the  change  may  be  a  success.  Other 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  establishment  of  local  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout 
the  Empire. 

2.  The  holding  of  Provincial  Conferences  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  Imperial  interest. 

3.  Educational  propaganda. 

4.  The  offer  of  medals  for  essays  on  Imperial  questions. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

6.  The  organisation  of  luncheons  at  which  short  addresses  might  be  delivered 
by  leading  statesmen  and  others  from  the  over-sea  Dominions. 

7.  Means  for  increasing  the  number  of  Fellows. 

8.  The  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  Institute  and  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  in  the  City  of  London  and  elsewhere. 

As  regards  No.  5,  the  matter  has  besn  considered  by  the  Papers  Committee,  who 
are  recommending  the  Council  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  this  idea.  As  regards 
No.  8,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  done  us  the  honour  to  join  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
and  we  shall  have  his  warm  support  in  bringing  the  Institute  into  closer  touch  with 
the  City  of  London.  Any  discussion  which  will  follow  should  be  confined  to  the 
proposed  alterations  of  the  rules  as  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  Meeting,  but  in 
making  this  remark  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  limit  any  reasonable  discussion. 
We  have  expended  much  time  and  labour  on  the  revision  of  the  rules ;  every  point 
has  been  most  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  before  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  ,it  is  hoped  that  these  changes  will  place  the  Institute  in  a  better  position  to 
carry  out:  its  great  work.  Before  I  move  that  these  rules  be  adopted  the  Council 
suggest  two  small  alterations,  viz.  : — In  Rule  2,  instead  of  "  to  borrow  books  from 
the  Library,"  to  substitute  "attend  the  Annual  Conversazione."  In  Rule  35 
(New  Rules),  to  strike  out  the  words  "  The  Council  may  grant  such  pensions  as 
they  think  fit  to  any  such  person  after  the  determination  of  their  employment." 
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I  have  now  to  move  that  the  alterations  in  the  rules  as  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the 
Special  General  Meeting  dated  September  16,  1909,  with  the  two  alterations  sug- 
gested by  the  Council,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  E.  COLQUHOUN  :  I  rise  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  alteration  in  the  rules 
recommended  by  the  Council,  as  explained  by  the  Chairman.  These  alterations 
are,  in  effect,  those  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  in  March  last 
"  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  revision  of  the  rules  and  the  working  of  the 
Institute."  The  Joint  Committee  was  composed  of  our  present  Chairman,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock  (whose  retirement  after  thirty  years'  service  we  all  regret),  Dr. 
George  Parkin,  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  Mr.  Ealph  S.  Bond,  and  myself — three  members 
of  Council  and  three  Fellows.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Joint 
Committee  was  able  to  submit  unanimous  reports.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  that 
the  Council  have  not  merely  accepted  the  proposed  revision  of  rules  but  have 
approved  of  most  of  the  suggestions  for  widening  the  basis  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  consider  these  proposals  in  Committees  and  to  carry 
into  effect  those  found  practicable  as  soon  as  means  will  permit.  All  the  measures 
proposed  should  help  greatly  to  increase  the  Fellowship,  and  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  Journal  ought,  almost  immediately,  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  Institute  and  thus  help  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  the  other 
recommendations  into  effect.  I  believe  they  are  all  practicable,  and  that  they  are 
only  the  basis  of  further  useful  work,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Fellows  that  they  should  be  vigorously  carried  through.  I  shall 
not  attempt  here  to  go  into  any  details,  but  shall  merely  say  that  the  revision  of  the 
rules  secures  a  steady  infusion  of  fresh  and  invigorating  blood  on  the  Council, 
an  increased  power  of  nomination  and  election,  the  election  of  over-seas 
Fellows  to  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  the  admission  of  ladies  as 
Associates.  The  machinery  is  therefore  ready  to  our  hands  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  programme  of  measures  urged  by  the  Joint  Committee.  Fellows 
will  join  with  me  in  deploring  the  unfortunate  failure  of  health  of  our  late 
Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  after  so  long  a  period  of  faithful  and  valued  service. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Institute,  however,  to  have  on  its  staff  one  who, 
pre-eminent  as  a  Librarian,  was  well  fitted  as  Secretary  to  aid  the  Council  and 
Fellows  alike  in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  reform  now  set  before  you.  The 
choice  of  the  Council  will,  I  am  certain,  command  the  approval  of  the  Fellows, 
who  will  now  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  the  Institute,  supported 
by  Council,  Secretary,  and  Fellows,  all  working  alike  solidly  together.  I  have 
always  been  a  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Empire — potential  resources, 
unequalled  in  the  world's  history,  that  only  require  faith,  courage,  and  work  to 
actualise — and  it  is  as  a  link  of  that  Empire,  with  immense  potentialities  before  it, 
that  I  regard  this  Institute.  The  Empire  to-day  is  at  a  crisis  of  its  history — 
Britain  is,  as  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  truly  tells  us  in  the  title  of  his  last  work, 
"  At  Bay  " — and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  of  British  blood — especially  of  Fellows 
of  this  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — as  it  is  their  privilege,  to  play  their  part  and 
do  their  utmost  to  strengthen  that  Empire  in  this  its  time  of  need.  The  machinery 
as  I  said,  is  now  ready  to  our  hands  for  utilising  the  capabilities  of  the  Institute, 
and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  to  work  and  get  things  done. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.  :   I  feel  thai  on  this  occasion  I  can  hardly 
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satisfy  myself  with  giving  merely  a  silent  vote.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
maturely  considering  the  whols  of  the  Eeport  now  before  you  and  I  most  cordially 
endorse  it.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  Institute  is  rather  going  back  and  hardly  doing  what  it 
ought  to  do  in  its  generation.  Now,  as  to  that,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  modern 
members  who  cannot  know  all  its  history  as  I  do.  It  is  now  some  forty  years 
since  the  Institute  was  established.  In  the  first  instance,  we  had  handsome  rooms 
in  Pall  Mall  and  started  in  a  very  flourishing  way,  but  after  a  couple  of  years  it 
was  found  that  our  finances  hardly  justified  our  continuing  in  those  quarters  and 
we  migrated  to  some  other  rooms,  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  The  late  Duke  of 
Manchester  was  President,  and  he  persuaded  me  at  that  time,  after  the  death  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Eddy,  to  undertake  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary.  I  threw 
myself  into  the  work  with  some  degree  of  energy  and  ardour,  believing  that  the 
work  was  for  the  national  good.  For  seven  years  I  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
Institute  with  a  couple  of  clerks.  In  the  meantime  it  began  to  flourish,  and  its 
success  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  this  time  I  was  most  anxious  we  should 
have  a  building  of  our  own,  and  eventually,  through  my  initiation,  we  found  the 
means  of  erecting  the  fine  premises  which  we  now  possess  in  Northumberland 
Avenue.  We  had  some  savings  of  our  own  for  this  purpose,  and  we  borrowed 
in  addition  £5,000.  Some  years  later  on  there  was  still  another  development,  and 
that  was  when  an  opportunity  was  given  us  of  purchasing  the  freehold  of  the 
Institute  site.  Some  of  us,  perhaps  a  little  bolder  than  others,  determined  we 
would  again  go  into  the  market,  and  we  borrowed  ^30,000  to  acquire  the  freehold, 
which  we  were  to  repay  by  forty  yearly  instalments.  Our  prosperity  was  so 
satisfactory  that  we  were  able,  after  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say  two  years  ago, 
to  pay  off  the  whole  of  that  sum;  and  now  the  Institute  is  our  absolute  property. 
At  the  same  time,  I  may  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  all  along  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  past  alone,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  the  future,  I  trust  we 
shall  proceed  on  those  wise,  prudent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  progressive  lines  that 
have  marked  our  career  for  many  years  past.  I  heartily  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
successors  may  follow  the  same  policy  that  has  hitherto  been  pursued,  and  with  such 
proper  and  wise  alterations  and  changes  that  the  times  require;  and  that  the 
Institute  may  continue  to  flourish  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  and  still  be  a 
powerful  agency  in  helping  forward  the  permanent  union  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  W.  ACTON-ADAMS  :  I  may  mention  that  I  have  bsen  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  since  the  time,  to  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  referred,  when  the  office 
was  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  Institute,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  think  the  speeches  made  at  our  meetings  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  too  complimentary,  too  full  of  high  ideals,  and  have  had  too  little  practical 
result.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  out  of  England  most  of  the  time,  and  I 
had  not  seen  anything  of  these  alterations  till  they  came  before  me  in  the  notice 
paper.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  others. 
I  myself  should  like  to  see  the  Institute  made  still  more  consonant  with  popular 
ideas.  I  see  that  by  Rule  65,  for  instance,  the  Council  are  to  nominate  a  sufficient 
number  of  Fellows  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occur  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
there  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  the  name  of  any  Fellow  nominated  by  not  less  than 
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twenty  Resident  Fellows — that  is  to  Sfty,  that  twenty  daring  spirits  are  to  pit, 
themselves  against  the  weight  and  force  of  the  whole  Council.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  leave  the  election  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  is 
altogether  an  undesirable  arrangement.  Again,  no  Eesident  Fellow  is  to  nominate 
more  than  one  Councillor  in  any  one  year;  that  means,  in  fact,  that  thirty-nine 
Resident  Fellows  could  only  nominate  one  Councillor.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
rule  is  too  restrictive.  I  see  that  any  voting  list  on  which  a  Fellow  has  voted  for 
either  wore  or  less  than  ths  necessary  number  is  to  be  rejected.  It  is  possible, 
surely,  that  some  of  us  might  wish  to  vote  for  less  than  the  number  of  vacancies. 
Why  should  a  man  be  compelled  to  vote  for  candidates  whom  he  does  not  know,  or 
perhaps  dislikes?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  he  should  vote  for  those  whom  he 
approves  of?  I  think  that  under  these  amended  rules  the  Council  are  retaining  too 
great  power.  How  can  they  wonder  the  Institute  does  not  progress  when  the 
Council  keep  everything  in  their  own  hands,  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  are  hardly 
allowed  to  have  a  say  in  anything  ? 

Hon.  A.  P.  MATUESOX  :  I  entirely  agree  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the 
nomination  of  candidates  by  the  Council,  and  have  always  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  great  mistakes  of  our  old  rules.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
candidate  on  the  nomination  of  twenty  Fellows  to  secure  sufficient  votes  to  enable 
him  to  be  elected,  especially  since  you  have  arranged  that  members  not  present  at 
the  Meeting  may  vote  by  letter,  because  the  absent  ones  will  naturally  vote  for 
members  recommended  by  the  Council  unless  influenced  by  petitions  or  the  like. 
Again,  I  think  there  is  some  lack  of  liberality  in  the  manner  in  which  ladies  are 
treated  in  this  new  arrangement.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  assistance 
of  ladies  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Institute,  and  the  fact  that  the  Council  have 
recommended  ladies  as  Associates  is  a  proof  that  they  think  so  too;  at  the  same 
time,  the  Council  seemed  to  approach  the  question  in  rather  a  grudging  spirit.  It  is 
proposed  to  institute  a  new  order — that  of  Lady  Associates.  I  should  have  less  to 
say  on  the  subject  if  it  was  not  proposed  they  should  contribute  to  the  funds. 
You  ask  them  to  contribute  to  the  funds  and  deny  them  any  voice  in  the  proceedings 
or  management  of  the  Institute.  The  question  of  admission  ought  either  not  to 
have  been  raised  at  all,  leaving  them  as  before,  welcome  guests  at  our  meetings, 
or,  if  they  are  to  be  admitted,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  subscription 
and  rights  of  membership  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  ourselves.  ("No.") 
Well,  the  view  of  the  meeting  on  this  question  can  be  tested  by  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  understand  from  the  Solicitor  that  no  amendments  to  these 
proposed  rules  can  be  moved  at  this  meeting  unless  notice  had  been  given  a  month 
beforehand. 

Mr.  MATHESON  :  I  think  that  is  rather  an  extraordinary  ruling  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Council  have  already  suggested  certain  alterations  themselves.  If 
you  deny  us  the  right  to  amend  the  rules,  does  not  this  Meeting  become  rather  a 
futile  performance? 

The  SOLICITOR  (Mr.  H.  F.  A.  Hood):  The  position  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
Fellows  have  had  notice  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  alterations  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  recommended  by  the  Council.  These  notices 
have  been  posted  to  every  Fellow  and,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  have  been 
hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute.  Any  verbal  or  clerical  alteration  in  these 
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amendments  would  be  in  order  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  Chairman,  such  as 
the  amendments  he  himself  suggested,  but  any  amendment  in  principle  amounting 
to  a  distinct  alteration  of  the  rules  must,  in  accordance  with  Eule  65,  be  notified 
a  month  in  advance.  ("  Are  the  old  rules  in  abeyance?")  I  do  not  think  they 
are  in  abeyance ;  they  are  in  existence  until  altered. 

Mr.  MATHESOX  :  Here  we  are,  an  Institute  dealing  with  Imperial  matters. 
We  are  seeking  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  intercourse  with  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  generally.  In  my  opinion,  the  active 
association  of  ladies  with  us  in  these  matters  is  eminently  desirable,  and  since  we 
lire  prepared  to  admit  them  as  Associates  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  wise  to 
limit  their  co-operation  in  that  way.  The  day  you  admit  them  as  Associates  and 
take  their  money  you  give  them  the  right  to  agitate  for  their  full  rights,  and  you 
will  have  exactly  the  same  results  arising  from  your  action  to-day  as  we  have 
u  itnessed  elsewhere. 

The  SOLICITOR:  The  Council  have  been  advised  that  ladies  cannot  be  admitted 
to  corporate  membership  of  the  Institute  because  they  do  not  come  within  the 
description  of  Fellows. 

Mr.  MATHESON  :    What  is  to  prevent  them  ? 

The  SOLICITOR:  The  Charter  does  not  permit  it.  It  does  not  expressly  forbid 
it.  It  implies  it.  There  is  110  question  on  the  subject.  We  have  taken  the  opinion 
of  Counsel,  who  advises  they  cannot  be  corporate  members. 

Mr.  W.  L.  GRANT  :  As  one  of  the  three  members  chosen  to  represent  the 
Fellows  on  the  Joint  Committee,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  last  speakers.  I  think  they  are  under  one  slight  mis- 
apprehension. These  suggested  changes  in  the  rules  were  due  just  as  much  to 
the  three  members  appointed  by  the  Fellows  as  to  the  Council.  They  may  be 
liberal  or  illiberal,  but  to  represent  them  as  having  been  sent  down  by  the  Council 
alone  is  unfair.  Then,  as  to  another  point.  It  was  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Joint 
Committee  that  when  the  voting  papers  were  sent  out  no  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  candidates  nominated  by  the  Council  and  those  nominated  by 
twenty  Fellows.  There  are,  say,  seven  places  to  fill  up.  There  will  appear  on 
the  paper  the  names,  let  us  say,  of  ten  candidates  from  whom  these  seven  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  there  will  be  no  possible  means  of  knowing  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Council  and  who  are  nominated  by  the  twenty  Fellows.  The  wording  of  the 
rule  is,  as  it  is,  in  order  that  there  may  always  be  at  least  enough  nominations  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  places,  but  there  will  be  no  distinctions  made  on  the  voting 
paper.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  Besident  Fellow  may  nominate  more  than 
one  Councillor,  and  this  is  said  to  be  unfair.  Now  we  have  about  5,000  members, 
and  I  think  there  are  at  least  twenty  amongst  them  who  are  what  I  may  call 
cranks.  If  you  had  any  other  arrangement  than  that  proposed,  you  might  have 
these  twenty  cranks  getting  together  and  nominating  the  whole  ticket.  That 
would  surely  not  be  advisable.  What  the  rule  does  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
twenty  members  to  nominate  anyone  whom  tney  think  the  Council  have  overlooked. 
A  third  point  is  more  debatable.  I  refer  to  the  provision  that  no  one  may  vote 
for  less  or  for  more  than  the  number  of  vacancies.  There  are,  I  admit,  certain 
objactions  to  that  rule,  but  would  there  not  be  a  still  greater  objection  to  giving  a 
liberty  which  would  directly  encourage  the  objectionable  habit  of  plumping?  Then, 
VOL.  XLI. — 1  D 
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as  regards  the  ladies.  One  fully  appreciates  the  sentiment  that  would  make  ladies 
full  members  of  this  Institute,  but  with  our  present  accommodation  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  against  it.  It  may  be  possible  in  later  times,  with  much  larger 
accommodation,  to  give  them  a  room  of  their  own,  from  which  you  could  give  them 
the  right  to  send  in  slips  to  the  library  for  what  books  they  wanted.  That,  however, 
is  a  question  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  0.  NEUMANN:  I  would  suggest  that  the  words  "Lady  Associates" 
should  be  eliminated,  because  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  either  add 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Institute  or  of  the  Fellows.  If  you  want  to  admit  ladies 
to  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  meetings,  make  them  season  ticket  holders — 
though  I  do  not  think  the  income  from  that  source  would  be  very  considerable — 
hut,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  allow  them  to  call  themselves  Associates  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  FBEDEKICK  BUTTON  :  I  was,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  being  on  the  Continent  at  the  time,  nor  was  I  able  to  attend 
the  Special  Meeting,  but  I  should  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  they 
are  very  desirous  indeed,  as  I  am  sure  they  always  are,  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  the  Fellows  when  they  are  brought  before  them  in  a  representative  way.  Of 
course,  the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Meeting  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
responsible  expression  of  opinion,  and  I  think  you'  will  admit  that  in  substance 
the  Council  have  responded  fully  and  liberally  to  the  views  then  brought  forward. 
I  think  I  can  show  what  a  very  dangerous  road  we  should  be  embarking  upon  if  we 
started  at  this  Meeting  on  what  might  become  an  unlimited  and  detailed  discussion, 
and  attempted  to  revise  what  is  already  a  somewhat  long  list  of  amendments. 
Personally,  I  feel  there  is  a  considerable  dilemma  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Chairman  that  two  small  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  revised  rules  as  now 
submitted,  and  that  variations  could  be  made  from  this  side  of  the  table  while 
they  could  not  be  made  from  the  other,  and  rather  than  that  there  should  be  any 
discussion  on  the  ruling  of  the  Chairman  I  would  suggest,  if  necessary,  that  the 
wisest  thing  would  be  to  withdraw  the  two  suggestions  he  made  with  regard  to 
amendments  and  let  this  notice  go  to  the  Meeting  exactly  as  it  is.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  general  question  whether  and  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
detailed  amendments  moved  on  these  various  provisions,  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  all  these  alterations  have  been  very  carefully  and  exhaustively  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fellows  as  well  as  of  the  Council,  and  the  latter,  in 
considering  how  far  they  could  meet  the  representations  made  to  them,  have,  as 
always,  had  to  look  at  the  general  interest  of  the  Institute.  Kemember  that 
reformers  are  sometimes  drastic  in  their  methods,  keen  about  their  reforms,  and 
do  not  always  see  the  consequences  of  them.  That  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Council.  You  may  run  the  risk  of  pulling  down  without  replacing  what  you 
pull  down  by  a  proper  and  equally  good  substitute,  so  that  in  all  these  matters  you 
ought  to  feel  your  way  cautiously.  If  you  were  once  at  this  Meeting  to  begin  to 
have  all  sorts  of  detailed  questions  raised  and  new  proposals  put  before  you,  you 
could  not  draw  the  line  between  what  were  merely  verbal  amendments  and  what 
were  suggestions  involving  alterations  of  principle.  The  fundamental  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  under  our  present  rules  no  alteration  can  be  proposed  unless 
notice  has  been  given  at  least  a  month  before  the  Meeting.  There  is  a  very  good 
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reason  for  that,  which  is  that  every  Fellow  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
informing  himself  of  the  proposed  alteration,  and  if  he  disapproves  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  to  express  his  disapproval.  You  cannot  comply 
with  that  rule  if  at  a  Meeting  of  this  kind  you  allow  all  kinds  of  new  proposals 
to  be  brought  up.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dragooning  at  all.  The  Council  are  here 
before  you  recommending  what  are  practically  entirely  revised  rules  to  give  effect 
to  the  suggestions  placed  before  them.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  alternative 
but  that  the  Fellows  should  either  accept  the  proposed  alterations  or  reject  them ; 
but  that  does  not  preclude  anybody  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
provisions  that  he  considers  can  be  improved,  and  if  there  were  any  suggestions 
of  that  kind  that  struck  the  Council  as  improvements  they  could  be  brought  before 
the  Fellows  in  the  shape  of  a  further  revision  of  the  rules  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  alteration  the  Meeting  desires,  it  does  not 
follow  it  could  not  be  done  at  all,  but  simply  that  it  could  not  be  done  upon  this 
occasion.  We  are  obliged  to  proceed  regularly,  and  we  have  proceeded  in  this  case 
after  exhaustive  consideration,  in  which  the  Fellows  were  represented  by  three  of 
their  own  number  on  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  J.  GARNETT  :  With  regard  to  the  power  of  moving  amendments  and 
complying  with  the  salutary  rule  that  a  month's  notice  should  be  given  of  them, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  notice  convening  this  Meeting  came  at  a  rather 
inopportune  moment,  because  many  of  us  would  be  away  at  the  time.  I  myself 
was  absent  in  the  North  of  England,  and  only  got  the  notice  on  September  17,  thus 
allowing  only  one  week  for  the  consideration  of  any  amendment  of  which  notice 
had  to  be  given.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  ladies  as  Associates,  I  may  say 
I  was  struck  with  consternation  and  terror  at  the  proposal,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
the  structural  arrangements  of  the  Institute  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
The  wording  of  the  alteration  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  ladies  borrowing  books 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Library  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  I  fear  they  will  find 
the  privilege  valueless,  and  in  the  former  it  will  be  felt  to  be  invidious  to  debar  them 
from  making  the  same  use  of  the  room  as  the  Fellows  themselves  do.  As  remarked 
by  a  former  speaker,  we  are  giving  them  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

Mr.  F.  CROSBIE  EOLES  :  It  would  be  a  great  pity,  I  think,  that  we  should  pass 
rules  which  in  certain  particulars  could  be  so  easily  made  to  read  more  smoothly. 
Two  days  ago  I  sent  in  a  number  of  suggested  alterations,  several  of  which  would 
commend  themselves  at  once  as  improvements  if  this  Meeting  has  the  time  and 
opportunity  to. consider  the  rules  seriatim.  Some  of  the  proposed  rules  are  out  of 
place;  some  clauses  have  been  affixed  to  the  wrong  rules,  and  one  rule  is  clearly 
ungrammatical  as  it  stands.  As  to  the  power  to  move  amendments,  any  amend- 
ments of  these  draft  rules  can  be  proposed  without  notice  if  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  existing  rules  in  a  new  and  important  way,  as  to  which  the  Chairman 
must  decide  in  each  case  as  it  arises.  While  acknowledging  to  the  full  the  efforts 
of  ths  revisers,  I  think  the  Council  is  ill-advised  in  asking  us  to  vote  these  rules 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  no  finality  in  these  things.  We  do  not  want  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to  give  notice  of  amendments 
for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  Council  will  consider  them.  But  as  regards 
this  Meeting,  if  we  are  to  do  any  business  at  all  it  is  absolutely  necessary  these 
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rules  should  be  passed.  It  the  Meeting  wishes  that  these  rules  should  be  put  one 
by  one,  they  can  reject  what  they  do  not  like.  But  I  really  cannot  recommend  such 
a  course.  If  it  is  desired  the  Council  will  withdraw  the  suggestion  which  I 
indicated  earlier  in  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HAGGARD  :  Why  not  adjourn  the  Meeting  with  a  view  to  the 
amendment  you  yourselves  suggest?  It  is  like  spoiling  the  ship  for  the  halfpenny- 
worth of  tar. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Will  you  move  the  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  HAGGARD  :  I  move  that  we  adjourn  for  not  less  than  six  weeks  in  order  to 
give  the  Council  the  opportunity  of  making  such  suggestions  as  they  think  fit. 
The  Council  can  carry  on  under  the  existing  rules. 

Mr.  MATHESOX  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  H.  TURNBULL:  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  agree  to  that  amendment. 
All  these  proposals  were  foreshadowed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  eight  months  ago, 
and  a  month  later  at  another  Special  Meeting  in  this  very  room  they  were  very 
fully  discussed.  It  is  now  said  members  have  not  had  proper  notice.  If  that  is 
not  notice  enough,  some  of  us  will  be  old  men  before  anything  is  done.  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  are  a  great  many  Fellows  overseas  watching  what  we  are 
doing  here  to-day,  and  I  think  if  we  were  to  postpone  the  matter  further  we  should 
be  going  backwards  instead  of  going  forwards,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  heartily 
disgusted  at  all  this  procrastination. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  declared  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  MATHESON  :  Can  you  accept  a  verbal  amendment  to  meet  this  question  of 
the  voting  papers  and  the  undesirability  of  the  voter  being  disqualified  if  he  votes 
for  less  than  the  full  number  ?  It  could  be  done  by  striking  out  the  words  ' '  either 
more  or  less." 

Mr.  ALFRED  MOOR-EADFORD  :  I  know  the  Council  have  given  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  about  this  matter;  and  we  should  be  very  grateful  to 
General  Sir  Bevan-Edwards  and  those  gentlemen  appointed  to  consider  and  sift 
the  matter  now  before  us.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  compliment  to  them  if  we 
did  not  go  to  the  vote  and  settle  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  advised  by  our  Solicitor  that  Mr.  Matheson's  amendment 
is  not  in  order.  I  will  now  move  the  resolution  as  it  stood  originally.  If  you 
would  wish  the  Council  to  withdraw  the  suggested  alterations  in  Eules  2  and  35 
we  will  do  so.  ("  No.")  Very  well,  I  move  that  these  alterations  of  the  rules 
be  adopted,  together  with  the  suggested  alterations  made  by  the  Council. 

On  a  division  forty-five  Fellows  voted  for  the  resolution  and  eight  against  it. 
The  resolution  was  accordingly  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Moor-Eadford,  was  given  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding. 
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LIBRARY   OF   THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


DESIDERATA. 

THE   following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to  complete   the 
various  series.    Donations  will  be  much  appreciated  : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to  25,  and  28  to  30 
Australasian  Sketcher.    Melbourne.    Nos.  128,  130-132,  134-138,  and  140  of  1881.    Nos.  154 

and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203  of  1886 

Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV.  1892 
Burn  (David).    Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 

Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  7  to  10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1874,  and  1875, 

1876,  and  1887 

Ewen  (James).    Geography  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    8vo.    Sydney,  1854 
Hector  (Sir  James).    Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.    1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal  of  Australasia.    A  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  XI.    Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 
Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).    Poems  and  Songs.    1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  3  and  4 ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  4  ;  Vol.  III.,  Part  4  ; 

Vol.  IV.,  Part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4 

Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse  and  Prose  collected  in  Canterbury,  New  Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     1853-54,  1859,  1861,  1863,  1871 
My  Note  Book.    2  vols.    4to.    Melbourne.    1857 
New  Zealand.    Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.    With  Maps  and  Sections.     1866-67, 


Sommer  (F.  Von).    The  Miners' Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 

Sydney  University  Calendar.     1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866,  1867,  1869,  1870, 

1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 

Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.    From  1842. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.    1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to  14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America- 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians.     1890 
Canadian  Law  Reports : 
Perrault's  Prevost<§  de  Quebec.     1726-59 
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British  North  America— (cont.) 

Perrault's  Conseil  Supe"rieur  de  Quebec.     1727-59 

Pyke's  Reports.     1810 

Stuart's  King's  Bench  Reports.     1810-35 

Stuart's  Vice-Admiralty  Reports.     1836-74.     2  vols. 

Revue  de  Legislation.     1845-48.     3  vols. 

Lower  Canada  Reports.    1850-67.    17  vols. 

Lower  Canada  Reports.    Seignorial  Questions.    1856.    Vols.  A  and  B 

Montreal  Condensed  Reports.     1854 

Lower  Canada  Jurist.     1857-91      35  vols. 

Lower  Canada  Law  Journal.     1866-68.    4  vols. 

Revue  Le"gale.    1869-91.    22  vols. 

Revue  Legale  (New  Series).     1895  to  date 

Quebec  Law  Reports.    1875-91.     17  vols 

Dorion's  Queen's  Bench  Reports.     1880-84.     4  vols. 

Ramsay's  Appeal  Cases.     1887 

Montreal  Law  Reports.     1885-91.     Queen's  Bench.     7  vols.     Superior  Court.     7  vols. 

Stephen's  Quebec  Digest.     1776-1889.    4  vols. 

Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.  Decades  ii.  and  iv. 
Estat  present  de  PSglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France.  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.  Palaeozoic  Fossils.  Vol.  I.,  1865,  and 

Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  1. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.     Reports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888, 

1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 
Knox  (Captain  John).     An  historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North  America  for  the 

years  1757,  1758,  1759  and  1760.     2  vols.    4to.    1769 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 

Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British  America.    1876 
McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).    1856 

Sangster  (Charles).     The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay  and  other  Poems.     1856 
Scott  (Frederick  George).    The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  also  Annual  Report 

of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.    1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.    1874  to  date 


Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa, 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February,  1858 

On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.    By  Ernest  Meyer.     Translated, 

with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.    1875.    8vo. 
The  People's  Blue-book,  containing  a  true  and  full  account  of  the  Mission  in  British  Kaffraria; 

its   rise   and   progress,   known   under    the  general   designation   of  the  Anti-Annexation 

Movement.     King  William's  Town,  printed  by  S.  E.  Rowles  &  Co.     1863 
Proceedings  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 

Kafirs  in  the  district  of  Natal.     1852 
South  African  Magazine.     1867-69 

East  Indies,  &c. 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries   on  the   Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  5,  1891,  to 

Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon.    Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1 

and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
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East  Indies — (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E-).    Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).    Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.    1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).    Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.    1887 

Map  of  Ceylon,  the  Key  of  Eastern  Empire.     By  Charles  Wynn  Payn« 

Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.     Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.    Vol.  VII.    1903 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.     All  previous  to  March  1887,  and 

March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).    The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of  a  type  of  Antillean 

development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex.  Agassiz.      With  41    plates.     1899. 

(Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).    Essay  on  the  treatment  and  conversion  of  African  slaves  in  the  British 

Sugar  Colonies 
Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).    An  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  African  Slave  Trade 

and  of  granting  liberty  to  the  slaves  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies 
Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).    A  reply  to  the  personal  invectives  and  objections  contained  in  two  answers 

published  by  certain  anonymous  persons  to  an  essay  on  the  treatment  and  conversion 

of  African  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies 
Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).   A  Letter  to  James  Tobin,  late  Member  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in  the 

Island  of  Nevis 

Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).    Objections  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  answers 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General- 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey.    Compiled  from  the  Collections  and  Notes 
made  by  Captain  Beechey,  the  Officers  and  Naturalist  of  the  Expedition,  by  J.  Richardson, 
N.  A.  Vigors,  G.  T.  Lay,  N.  T.  Bennett,  R.  Owen,  J.  E.  Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland,  and 
G.  B.  Sowerby.    4to.    1839 

The  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage,  comprising  an  account  of  the  Plants  collected  by 
Messrs.  Lay  and  Colley,  &c.,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait,  per- 
formed  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  under  the   command  of   Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  1825-28. 
By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.     Parts  5  to  10 
Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters 

relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations.     1789 
Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.    Vols.  I.-IV.    1844-45 
Taylor  (Rev.  W.  F.).     Account  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.     18mo.    Lond.    1856 
United  States  Consular  Reports.     No.  1 
Index  to  London  Gazette,  January  to  March  1906 

Societies  (United  Kingdom)— 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.     Vol.  IV.  No.  4 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 

Royal  Society.    Transactions.    1834  (Part  1),  and  1835  to  1851 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.    Vol.  XL.  No.  243.    1896.    Vol.  XLII.    No.  255.    1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Members. 

Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.1.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.    Vol.  II.  Parts  2  and  3, 

1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.     Vol.  IV.  Part  4,  1841.     Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4. 

1843.    Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851,  and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 
Victoria  Institute,  Journal  of  Transactions  of  the.     Vol.  III.  and  1869-72 
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Societies  (Colonial)— 

Hew  South  Wales — Royal  Society  of  New  Sooth  Wales.  Transactions  and  Proceedings.   Vols.  I. 
to  VII.  (1866-73) 

Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to  1862 

Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.    1850-56 

Victoria—  Royal  Society  of  Victoria.    Vol.  VII.  Part  1.    Vol.  VIII.  Part  1  (1868).    Vols.  X.  to 

XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.    Previous  to  Vol.  IV.  (of  1875),  and  from 

Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.    Vol.  I.  (1856) 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.    Journal.    Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South   Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.    Transactions  and  Proceedings  of   the 

late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.    All  previous  to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.   Proceedings.   Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania— Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and  Proceedings.     I860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America— Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols.  I.  to  IV.    1876-82 
Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.    Vols.  I.  to  IV. 

Ceylon— Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62,    1862-63,    1865-66, 

1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic   Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals   and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI.  No.  21,  1880. 
Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand— Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and  1857,   1859,   1861, 
1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.    Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices.  All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon— Sessional  Papers.    1886,  1887 
Blue  Books.    1870, 1872, 1879 

Grenada — Minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    All  previous  to  1865,  1866,  1870,  and  1871 

Minutes  of  Legislative  Council.      All  previous  to   1862,  and  1863,  1864,   1866,   1870,   1871, 

1876,  1877,  1878  and  1879 
Administration  Reports.     All  previous  to  1893 
Blue  Books.    All  previous  to  1879  and  1882,  1886  and  1887 

British  Guiana— Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.    Previous  to  I860,  and  January  to  March  1861 

Nova  Scotia — Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.      1873-1874,    1879-1880, 

and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1868-70,  1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 

Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1880,  1881,  1883,  1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 

Prince  Edward  Island — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1858  to  1865  and  1868 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1858  to  1860,  1862,  1864,  1865,  1868  to  1874,  1879  to 

1883,  1885  to  1890,  1892 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.     1870  to  1877,  1880,  1882,  1889 
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British  Columbia— Sessions  Papers.    1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 

Newfoundland—  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1860  to  1870,  and 

1884 
Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1874  and  1876 

Sierra  Leone— Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette.    Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146  (1882).    No.  225 
(1888) 


RHODES  SCHOLARS  AS  HONORARY  FELLOWS. 

In  terms  of  a  special  Resolution  of  the  Council,  providing  that  Colonial  students  attending 
the  University  of  Oxford  as  Rhodes  scholars  may  be  made  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Institute 

during  the  period  that  they  hold  their  Scholarships,  the  following  (26  in  number)  have  been 
elected  since  last  year : — 

Laurent  Beaudry  (Quebec) Worcester 

Francis  N.  Broome  (Natal) Oriel 

L.  R.  Broster  (St.  Andrew's  College,  Grahamstown)  ....  Trinity 

Leonard  G.  Brown  (Queensland) Balliol 

Howard  Bullock  (New  South  Wales) New  College 

Edward  C.  Coxwell  (Rhodesia) .  Lincoln 

Joseph  Daly  (Prince  Edward  Island) St.  John's 

Thomas  A.  L.  Davy  (Western  Australia) Exeter 

Frank  B.  Edwards  (Tasmania) Merton 

Henry  K.  Fry  (South  Australia) Balliol 

John  G.  Higgins  (Newfoundland) Merton 

Skuli  Johnson  (Manitoba) Oriel 

Charles  W.  B.  Littlejolm  (Victoria)   .......  New  College 

Morden  H.  Long  (Ontario) Wadham 

Alan  Macdougall  (New  Zealand) New  College 

Gerhardus  J.  Maritz  (Stellenbosch) .  Trinity 

J.  M.  Nethersole  (Jamaica) Keble 

Medley  K.  Parlee  (Nova  Scotia) Queen's 

Walter  Power  (South  African  College,  Cape  Town;    ....  University 

L.  Ralph  Sherman  (New  Brunswick) Christ  Church 

George  M.  Smith  (North  West  Territories)         .....  Balliol 

S.  S.  L.  Steyn  (Diocesan  College,  llondebosch)  ....  University 

Eubule  J.  Waddington  (Bermuda) Merton 

Leo  P.  de  C.  Walsh  (Rhodesia) Exeter 

Paul  D.  Wilmot  (Rhodesia)         ........  Lincoln 

Arthur  Yates  (British  Columbia) St.  John's 


1909. 
December  7. 


December  14. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 

Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at  8  P.M.  •'  The  Canadian 
Fruit  Industry"  (with  limelight  views),  by  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  Esq. 
(Canadian  Trade  Commissioner).  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  will  preside. 

Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at  4  P.M.  "  Rarotonga 
and  the  Eastern  Pacific  "  (with  limelight  views),  by  Frederick  W.  Christian, 
Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
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AKEANGEMENTS   FOB   THE   SESSION— (con*.) 
1910. 
January  18.        Meeting  at   the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at  4  P.M.      "  French 

Canadian  Life  and  Character  "  (with  limelight  views),  by  Miss  Edith  M. 

Smaill,  of  Montreal. 
February  15.      Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  Metropole,  at  4  P.M.     Illustrated 

Lecture  on  "  Khartoum  and  the  Sudan,"  by  Major  E.  S.  Stanton  (late 

Governor  of  Khartoum).     Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan-Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  will  preside. 
March  8.  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  H&tel  Metropole,  at  8  P.M.     "  The  Influence 

of  Imperial  Besponsibilities  on  Educational  Beform,"  by  the  Bev.  H.  B. 

Gray,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College. 
April  12.  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at  8  P.M.     "  The  New 

Empire,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 
May.  10.  Meeting    at    the   Whitehall   Booms,   Hotel   Metropole,    at   8    P.M.      "  The 

Constitutional   Position   of  the   Indian   Empire,"  by  Sir  Lewis  Tupper, 

K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

June  7.  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel   Metropole,  at  8  P.M.     "  Imperial 

Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson- Chichele. 

Other  Meetings  will  be  held  on  January  11  and  February  8,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
announced. 

"JOUBNAL"   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

The  attention  of  Fellows  is  called  to  the  announcement  on  page  i  regarding  the  .changes 
which  are  about  to  be  made  hi  the  "  Journal  "  of  the  Institute.  The  present  issue,  the  size 
of  which  has  been  altered  to  correspond  with  future  numbers,  should  be  retained  by  those  to 
whom  the  "Journal "  is  sent  in  order  that  it  may  be  bound  up  with  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  "  Journal."  An  official  cover  will  be  supplied  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  Fellows  and 
others  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.,  so  that  the  monthly  parts  may  be  permanently  preserved. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONOBABY   COBBESPONDING   SECBETABIES. 
The  following  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  have  been  appointed  : — 
Winnipeg,  Canada. — The  Hon.  Colin  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  in  succession   to  the   late  Mr. 

Thomas  Bobinson. 

Edmonton,  Canada. — John  A.  McDougall,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Newfoundland. — The  Hon.  Bobert  Watson  (Colonial  Secretary). 


HOUBS   OF   OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and  September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as 
the  majority  of  Members  are  then  out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are 
most  conveniently  done  during  those  months. 


TELEGBAPHIC  ADDBESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Becital,  London,"  have 
been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Companies'  lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be  addressed  to  such 
Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Becital,  London." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  tune 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : — 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  consists  of  Residents  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Lady 
Associates  (who  must  be  British  Subjects),  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  A 
Resident  Fellow  (who  has  a  permanent  home  in  the  United  Kingdom)  pays  an 
entrance  fee  of  £3  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  a  non-Resident  Fellow  (who 
has  his  permanent  home  outside  the  United  Kingdom)  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £3  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the  United  King- 
dom) and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  more  than  six  months).  Lady  Associates  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £1.  Resident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by 
the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscription  of  £2  on  payment  of 
£15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  sub- 
scription on  payment  of  £10,  or  after  the  payment  of  twenty  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  on  the  payment  of  £5. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  FELLOWS  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ABE  NOT  IN  ARREAR. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Reading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Rooms;  a  Library  containing  over  75,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  history,  government,  trade,  resources,  and  development  of  the  Britisli 
Dominions;  and  a  Newspaper  Room  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Reviews  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  regularly  received  and  filed.  Books 
may  be  borrowed — subject  to  the  Library  Regulations — and  the  correspondence 
of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Institute,  a  permanent  postal  and 
telegraphic  address  being  thus  afforded. 

The  Monthly  Journal  is  forwarded  to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  and  to  introduce 
one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  any  Annual  Provincial  Conference ;  to  be  present  at  the 
Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week-days 
from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

An  Associate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  to  attend  any  Meeting  held  for  the  reading  of  Papers'  or  any  Annual 
Provincial  Conference  of  the  Institute,  and  to  attend  the  Annual  Conversazione. 


THE  JOUBNAL  OF  THE  EOYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

IN  connection  with  the  changes  effected  by  the  recent  alteration  of  rules  (of  which 
an  account  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal),  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
Review  or  Magazine  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  widening  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  Institute  and  increasing  its  popularity  and  usefulness. 
From  January  1,  1910,  therefore,  a  new  series  will  be  begun,  and  the  existing 
Journal  (which  has  been  published  eight  months  in  the  year,  corresponding  with 
the  session),  together  with  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings,  will  be  discontinued 
and  replaced  by  a  Monthly  Review  entitled  UNITED  EMPIRE  (Monthly  Journal  of 
tbe  Royal  Colonial  Institute).  The  title  is  the  motto  of  the  Institute. 

The  Review,  which  will  be  considerably  increased  in  size,  will  endeavour,  so 
far  as  possible  within  its  compass,  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Imperial  activities. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  both  useful  and  attractive  to  Fellows,  resident  or  overseas, 
and  to  the  general  public  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
or  in  sympathy  with  the  overseas  States,  whether  by  reason  of  personal  or 
commercial  ties. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  addresses  published  in  the  existing  Journal  leave 
a  wide  field  of  questions  of  Imperial  concern  and  Inter-Imperial  intercourse  and 
development,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  new  periodical.  The  facilities  of  the 
Institute  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  projected  Review  are  unrivalled,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  library,  the  representative  character  of  its  members  at  home 
and  oversea,  the  correspondence  (as  interesting  developments  occur)  from  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  every  quarter  of  the  Empire,  the  close 
relations  maintained  with  the  different  Government  departments,  and  the  vast  and 
varied  sources  of  information — general,  geographic,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
tropical — published  throughout  the  Empire  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  number  of  such  publications  and  the  character  of  those  that  specialise 
practically  preclude  the  idea  of  any  individual  gaining  a  fairly  comprehensive 
hird's-eye  view  of  political,  economic,  and  industrial  developments  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  assimilation  of  the  information,  and  its  reproduction  in  a  clear  and 
readable  form,  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  Review  designed  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  special  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  UNITED  EMPIRE 
will  be  the  first  Review  of  this  scope  and  character,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  only 
attract  the  general  public  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  oversea  Dominions,  but 
be  of  general  use  and  value  to  the  non-resident  Fellows,  especially  those  who 
have  commercial  interests. 

The  Review  will  contain  editorial  notes  dealing  with  current  questions  of 
interest,  papers  by  Fellows,  articles  of  different  length  (signed  and  unsigned),  a 
monthly  record  of  notes  and  news  dealing  with  (1)  Greater  Britain,  (2)  Foreign 
Colonial  movements,  "  Books  of  the  Month  "  (specially  selected  books  of  unusual 
importance),  reviews  and  short  notices,  notes  from  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  overseas  (a  feature  from  which  much  may  be  expected),  correspondence 
(for  exchange  of  views  and  inquiries),  and  arrangements  for  the  Session  and  notices 
lo  Fellows. 

The  Editorship  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  F.R.G.S., 
who  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the  Institute  and  is  well  known  both  as  an 
author  and  journalist,  and  the  Review  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  at  a  price  of  Is.  net  to  non-members. 
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on,  to  t$t  ^m>ice  of  t$t  Empire. 


VOWED  to  the  service  of  our  native  land 

Across  the  Empire  be  our  message  heard, 

That  every  loyal  heart  may  understand  :  — 

'  Love  without  knowlede  is  a  barren  word.' 


Let  us  help  knowledge  with  this  printed  page, 
The  Mother  call  her  Daughters  'cross  the  sea, 

Sisters  their  Sisters'   love  and  help  engage, 
And  link  the  Nations  of  our  Empire  free. 

Henceforth  no  more  their  separate  paths  to  tread 
But,  pressing  onward,  hands  locked  fast  in  hands, 

Upon  the  self-same  road,  by  Freedom  led, 
See  the  close  ranks  of  our  united  lands. 

Lover  of  concord,  Thou,  Who  hatest  strife, 

Grant  that  the  '  greater  love  '  at  length  be  won; 

Let  each  for  each  surrender  even  life 

And,  bound  in  mutual  service,  make  us  one. 

AMY  STRACIIEY. 


Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each, 
One  in  sceptre,  sword,  and  speech; 
With  Imperial  Flag  unfurled, 
Greeting,  peaceful,  peaceful  world. 

ALFEED  AUSTIN. 


FOEEWOED. 

WHEN  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  have  set  ourselves  in  attempting  to  focus  the 
activities  of  the  Empire  in  the  pages  of  one  review  is  considered,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  a  task  only  possible  by  reason  of  the  organisation  and  history  of  the 
Institute  whose  organ  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  to  be.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has 
always  led,  and  not  followed,  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Beginning  in  1868 
as  the  Colonial  Society,  it  was  formed  from  a  little  group  of  men  who,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  general  belief  that  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
banded  themselves  together  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  ties  which  bound  the 
children  to  their  mother.  The  modest  but  practical  aim  of  the  founders  was  to 
have  in  London  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  "  Colonials,"  a  reading-room,  library,  and 
museum,  and  from  time  to  time  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  on  subjects 
of  Indian  and  "  Colonial  "  interest.  A  humble  office  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand 
was  the  home  of  the  Society,  rechristened  by  its  present  name  a  few  months  after 
its  birth.  In  passing,  we  may  say  that,  although  the  word  "  Colonial  "  has  passed 
out  of  use  with  the  passing  of  the  Colonial  status  of  the  younger  nations,  yet  for 
sentimental  and  historic  reasons  the  Institute  would  be  loath  to  alter  its  title  again. 
The  reason  for  the  Little  Englander  in  politics  has  always  been  ignorance — 
ignorance  of  world  conditions,  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  aspirations  of  those  new 
communities  which  were  growing  up  overseas.  Therefore,  from  the  first  the  main 
function  of  the  Institute  was  educative,  and  its  most  valuable  instrument  that  library 
which  is  now  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  reading-room,  with 
its  complete  files  of  overseas  periodicals  and  papers,  also  proved  an  attractive  and 
useful  feature,  and  year  by  year  the  influence  of  the  Institute  has  deepened  and 
widened,  until  the  views  which  animated  its  founders  have  become  not  the  excep- 
tion but  the  rule  among  thinking  people,  and  "  United  Empire,"  which  seemed 
impossible  of  achievement  in  1868,  is  on  the  verge  of  practical  realisation  in  1909. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Institute,  in  shaping  public  opinion  by  quiet  and  steady 
educational  work,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  broad-minded  Imperialism  which 
has  replaced  the  narrower  vision  of  the  'sixties,  'seventies,  and  'eighties;  but  no 
one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  modern  Imperialism  can  doubt  that  the 
impulse  towards  it  came  from  overseas — that  the  younger  nations  were  and  are  in 
the  van  of  the  movement.  The  Institute  belongs  to  the  younger  nations.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  members  dwell  overseas.  UNITED  EMPIRE  will  be  their  organ — to  a 
great  extent,  we  hope,  written  by  themselves.  As  they  meet  together  from  the 
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four  continents  and  the  myriad  islands  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  so  they  will 
meet  in  the  pages  of  our  journal,  and  thus  we  forge  a  fresh  link  of  Empire. 

The  first  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  goes  out  with  the  good  wishes  of  men 
distinguished  for  their  work  in  many  walks  of  life — in  administration,  politics, 
letters,  journalism,  commerce,  and  finance.  It  has  only  been  possible  to  give 
brief  selections  from  the  numbers  of  interesting  letters  received,  many  of  them 
containing  valuable  suggestions.  Considerations  of  space  also  make  it  necessary 
to  withhold  a  list  of  those,  many  of  them  well  known  to  the  reading  public  through- 
out the  Empire,  who  have  promised  to  contribute  to  the  journal  and  help  to  make 
it  a  success.  The  aim  set  before  us  is  a  high  one,  and  we  are  fully  conscious  that, 
if  our  ambitions  are  to  be  realised,  we  must  have  the  help  and  co-operation  not  only 
of  ths  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  but  of  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the 
development  and  consolidation  of  our  Empire.  We  hope  to  make  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  a  link  of  Empire  by  devoting  its  pages  to  the  interests,  not 
of  one,  but  of  each  in  turn,  of  the  overseas  dominions.  We  must  begin  modestly, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  sensational  advertisement,  but  we  hope  to  make  each 
number  more  interesting  and  useful  than  the  last,  because,  as  time  goes  on,  there 
will  be  established  ever-closer  relations  with  correspondents  and  sympathisers 
overseas,  who  will  bring  us  more  and  more  in  touch  with  the  inner  life  and  outward 
growth  of  the  younger  nations.  As  London  is  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  so  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  aims  at  being  the  heart  of  that  Imperialist  movement 
which  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  sentiment  of  overseas  nationalism,  but  is,  we 
believe,  actually  an  outcome  of  it.  Our  readers  will  realise,  we  are  sure,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  the  first  contributor  of  an  article  to  UNITED  EMPIRE 
is  the  author  of  those  "  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism,"  which  did  so  much  to 
interpret  the  aspirations  of  the  younger  nations  to  the  Old  Country.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Institute  will  never  "  take  sides  "  in  questions  which  are 
the  subject  of  party  controversy,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  overseas;  but, 
since  an  attempt  to  eliminate  controversial  subjects  would  emasculate  the  journal, 
and  debar  from  its  pages  much  interesting  and  important  matter,  articles  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  over  the  signatures  of  their  writers,  setting  forth  the 
various  aspects  of  debated  questions.  Important  developments  outside  the  Empire 
affecting  the  interests  of  any,  or  all,  of  the  various  sections  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion. As  the  journal  is  meant  to  meet  a  practical  need,  we  shall  endeavour,  both 
in  articles,  in  the  editorial  notes,  and  in  the  correspondence,  to  ventilate  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  the  trader,  manufacturer,  and  farmer  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  valuable  papers  read  before  the  Institute  will  continue  to  form  a  feature  of  our 
publication,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  reviews  of  books  dealing  with  the 
overseas  dominions,  or  likely  to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  their  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public  at  home. 

ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 


GREETINGS. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  (formerly  Governor- General  of  Canada):  "  1  am  glad 
to  hear  of  the  proposed  publication  of  '  United  Empire.'  " 

LORD  EOSEBERY:  "  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  Colonial  Institute  is  remodelling 
its  Journal,  and  issuing  it  as  a  Review  on  a  wider  basis.  All  that  the  Colonial 
Institute  does  is  well  done.  It  deserves  the  warm  gratitude  of  all  Imperialists, 
and  they  will,  I  am  sure,  wish  well  to  this  new  venture.'' 

LORD  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON  (late  Viceroy  of  India):  "  No  Society  is  better 
fitted  by  its  constitution  and  range  to  publish  a  really  powerful  and  representative 
Empire  Eeview  than  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  Its  Journal  is  already  a  mine 
of  useful  knowledge  and  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  larger  patriotism.  But  in 
both  respects  it  is  likely  to  be  excelled  by  the  contemplated  publication,  to  which 
I  heartily  wish  a  successful  career,  both  in  this  country  and  beyond  the  Seas. " 

LORD  MILNER:  "  I  think  the  projected  Eeview  will  be  of  the  greatest  use,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  which  is  doing  such  increas- 
ingly valuable  and  important  work,  but  to  the  general  public.  I  hope  that  it  will 
attain  a  wide  circulation  and  enable  all  those  interested  in  the  Empire  to  keep  in 
continuous  touch  with  the  more  important  aspects  of  Imperial  development  from 
month  to  month. ' ' 

LORD  CRE WE  (Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) :  "It  gives  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  '  United  Empire.'  Upon  the  services  and 
merits  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  to  know  that  its  activities  are  likely  to  be 
recorded  in  a  more  important  and  permanent  form  by  the  new  Eeview,  which  will 
also  be  able  to  deal  on  a  larger  scale  with  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  Empire. 
I  wish  '  United  Empire  '  every  success." 

EUDYARD  KIPLING:  "I  wish  'United  Empire'  all  the  good  fortune  in  the 
world." 

FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  EGBERTS:  "  I  must  write  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
greet  the  appearance  of  '  United  Empire. '  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
change  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  into  a  review  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  influence 
by  appealing  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers." 

LORD  STRATHCONA  :  "  The  more  British  subjects,  wherever  they  may  live,  get 
to  know  of  each  other,  and  what  is  taking  place  throughout  the  great  Empire,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us  all. " 

LORD  NORTHCOTE  (late  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia) : 
"  Such  a  magazine  should  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Oversea  States  of  the  British  Empire.  More  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
political,  geographical,  and  climatic  conditions  and  of  their  great  undeveloped 
resources  is  much  needed  throughout  Great  Britain ;  and  if  '  United  Empire  '  can 
supply  that  knowledge  it  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  English-speaking  race." 
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LORD  TENNYSON  (formerly  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia):  "  Everyone  who  advocates,  as  I  do,  the  ever-closer  union  of  Britain  with 
the  Dominions  bsyond  the  Seas,  must  wish  '  United  Empire  '  every  success." 

LORD  BRASSEY:  "  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  done  good  service  in  the 
past  in  cementing  Imperial  union.  I  greet  '  United  Empire  '  with  earnest  wishes 
for  its  complete  success." 

H.  EIDER  HAGGARD:  "  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  Eeview  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  Not  only  will  it  furnish  a  fund  of  accurate  information  as  to  the 
States  and  Colonies  oversea  to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  often 
enough  is  now  lacking,  but — and  this  seems  equally  important — it  should  form 
a  new  and  useful  link  between  the  constituent,  though  widely  separated,  peoples 
of  our  world-Empire. ' ' 

J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY  (Editor  of  the  Spectator) :  "  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  about  to  add  to  the  great  services  it  has  already 
rendered  to  the  Empire  by  placing  before  its  members  and  the  public  a  monthly 
review.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  it  is  intended  to  pay  special  attention  to  Inter- 
Imperial  intercourse.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Colonies 
to  each  other,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  lateral  relations  of  the  Imperial 
family,  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected.  I  nope  very  much  that  in  the 
'  Books  of  the  Month  '  attention  may  be  given  to  works  of  interest  published  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  find  each  month 
a  summary  of  the  literary  activities  of  the  Daughter  Nations." 

G.  W.  PROTHERO  (Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review):  "  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
about  '  United  Empire. '  Something  of  the  sort  was  very  much  wanted  for  the 
treatment  of  Imperial  questions  in  an  Imperial  way — that  is,  looking  at  them  all 
round,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  with  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  Empire 
in  mind,  and  with  the  aim  of  working  out  a  real  Imperial  policy  which  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  can  understand  and  pursue. ' ' 

HUGH  E.  EGERTON  (Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History,  Oxford):  "  Ever  since 
the  vision  of  Mr.  Ehodes  took  actual  shape,  Oxford  has  had  a  special  interest 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Empire.  Nowhere,  then,  will  the  new  organ 
'  United  Empire  '  find  a  more  cordial  welcome.  The  Monthly  Journal,  though  it 
gave  admirable  and  most  useful  accounts  of  books  relating  to  the  Colonies,  did  not 
aspire  to  answer  the  various  needs  of  a  society  representing  the  manifold  interests 
of  members  of  the  Empire  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  new  Imperial  venture 
starts  under  the  happiest  auspices.  It  will  doubtless  both  deserve  and  enjoy  a 
genuine  success." 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. :  "  I  believe  that  '  United  Empire  '  will  have  a 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  and  especially  upon  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  study  Imperial  questions. ' ' 

ALFRED  AUSTIN  (Poet  Laureate):  "  My  best  wishes  attend  '  United  Empire.' 
I  trust  it  will  stimulate  Canada  and  Australasia  to  contribute  efficiently  to  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  aegis  of  Great  Britain." 
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SIR  T.  H.  HOLDICH  :  "  The  centre  of  Imperial  activity  is  well  represented  by 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Its  advantages  are  obvious.  Its  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  distant  lands  may  possibly  reach  farther  and  with  more  permanent 
effect  than  even  Parliamentary  legislation.  '  United  Empire  '  should  be  equally 
useful  at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  or  to  the  general  public." 

ET.  HON.  WALTER  H.  LONG,  M.P.  (formerly  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland):  "  I 
heartily  wish  '  United  Empire  '  success.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  more  oppor- 
tunities people  have  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  responsibilities,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  privileges  of  Empire  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  able  to  do  their  share 
of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  us." 

COLONEL  J.  B.  SEELY,  M.P.  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies):  "  I 
have  heard  with  much  interest  of  the  new  developments  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Institute  discharges 
most  useful  functions  in  bringing  together  those  interested  in,  and  conversant  with, 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  supplying  the  medium  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  Imperial  interest.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  its  action  in  all  these  directions  still  more  effective.  The 
decision  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  scope  of  the  Institute  Journal,  and  to  publish 
it  as  a  regular  monthly  review  under  the  title  of  '  United  Empire,'  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  wise  one,  and  I  wish  the  new  venture  every  possible  success." 

LORD  RIDLEY  :  "At  the  present  time  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
public  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  closely  following  the  real  situation.  The 
Institute  is  fulfilling  its  proper  mission  by  providing  this  opportunity,  and  the 
sources  of  information  at  its  command  are  so  unique  that  the  publication  should 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  believe  that  the  future  of  England  depends 
upon  the  future  of  the  Empire." 

SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG  :  "  The  new  departure  has  my  cordial  approval.  I  look 
forward  to  the  Journal,  in  its  new  form  '  United  Empire,'  rendering  most  valuable 
service,  not  only  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  but  also  to  the  general  public  '  at 
home  and  beyond  the  seas.'  ' 

SIR  G.  TAUBMAN  GOLDIE :  "I  doubt  whether  the  general  public  are  aware 
that  the  Institute  was  the  earliest  public  body  to  advocate  the  federation  of  the 
Empire — an  ideal  towards  which  such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  twenty-two  years.  But  though  much  has  been  done,  there  remains  much 
to  do ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  '  United  Empire  '  will  play  a  worthy  part  in  the 
work." 

SIR  NEVILE  LUBBOCK  (late  Chairman,  West  India  Committee):  "I  heartily 
wish  the  new  venture  United  Empire  '  every  success.  It  has  a  great  field  and 
most  ample  material  to  work  upon,  and  should  become  a  connecting  link  for  the 
journalism  of  the  Empire." 

IAN  MALCOLM  :  "  The  Press  can,  if  it  chooses,  forge  a  link  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  all  her  over-sea  family,  binding  sentiment  and  information  and 
personal  appreciation  into  the  common  chain  of  Empire  which  girdles  the  world/' 
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BISHOP  H.  H.  MONTGOMERY  (Secretary  of  S.P.G.):  "As  one  who  is  called 
to  consider  problems  of  all  kinds  from  all  the  Continents  I  hail  the  appearance  of 
'  United  Empire. '  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  one  more  element  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  true  Imperialism  that  calls  for  such  a  review,  and  the 
review  will  foster  Imperialism.  I  trust  it  will  also  bring  into  greater  prominence 
the  Colonial  Institute  with  its  magnificent  library  and  its  potentialities  for  useful- 


S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN:  "As  an  original  Fellow  of  the  Institute  I  read  the 
programme  for  the  future  with  much  interest.  Efficiently  carried  out,  a  journal 
of  exceptional  value  should  be  produced.  There  is  a  mine  of  information  in  our 
home  centre,  and  if  Fellows  everywhere  will  send  you  points  rising  in  their 
localities  these  will  be  valuable  in  other  parts — for  instance,  new  growths,  indus- 
tries, transit,  co-operation,  and  other  items.  And  again,  when  Fellows  ask  for 
information  the  replies  would  be  valuable  to  others.  I  see  no  limit  to  the  power 
for  good,  and  hope  to  see  the  Institute  expand  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. " 

ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD:  "  Unless  the  five  nations  composing  the 
British  Empire  consolidate  for  defence  as  a  whole  its  glory  will  become  only  a 
tradition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  our  history,  and 
the  other  four  nations  appear  to  me  to  recognise  this  more  fully  than  the  Old 
Country.  Our  shipbuilding  vote  is  far  below  that  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
whose  feverish  preparations  and  indomitable  energy  are  devoted  to  one  object. 
We  may  be  in  time  if  we  commence  at  once  to  take  in  hand  our  deferred  obliga- 
tions, but  unless  we  do  so  we  shall  be  too  late." 

LORD  AMPTHILL  :  "I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  important 
cause  than  that  which  is  briefly  defined  in  the  words  '  United  Empire. '  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  that  there  should  be  any  strong  sympathy  between  those  who 
do  not  know  one  another.  Hence  the  need  for  further  and  more  intimate  inter- 
course between  the  Mother  Country  and  every  part  of  the  Empire.  And,  since  in 
these  days  of  hustle  there  is  a  demand  for  concentrated  information — for  knowledge 
in  tabloid  form,  so  to  speak — the  Eeview  will  meet  an  undoubted  necessity." 

Among  the  large  number  who  have  sent  messages  of  greeting  and  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  "  United  Empire"  are:  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
Lord  Avebury,  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Professor  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  the  Earl  of  Eonaldshay,  General  Sir  N.  G.  Lyttelton,  Sir  James  L. 
Mackay,  Sir  W.  H.  Treacher,  General  Sir  E.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  John  C. 
Cockburn,  Sir  H.  F.  Wilson,  W.  L.  Courtney,  Lord  Lamington,  Alfred  Moseley, 
Ameer  Ali,  Geoffrey  Drage,  Eight  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  Sir  V. 
Caillard,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Gen.  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Fabian  Ware,  H.  A.  Gwynne,  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  Alleyne  Ireland.  Sir  J.  S. 
Young,  Sir  David  Fraser,  Benjamin  Kidd,  F.  C.  Selous,  J.  D.  Eees,  M.P., 
Sir  Somerset  French,  Sir  Eichard  Solomon,  S.  S.  Thorburn,  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P., 
Earl  Carrington,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  William  Smart,  Sir 
Thomas  Jackson,  L.  S.  Amery,  G.  W.  Forrest,  Lord  Eeay,  Sir  E.  W.  Perks,  J.  L. 
Garvin. 
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THE  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas  is  a  matter  of  increasingly  urgent  importance.  During  the  meeting  at  Sydney 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  it  was  pointed  out  that  emigra- 
tion and  capital  appear  to  run  on  parallel  lines.  In  1907,  for  instance,  when  the 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  was  120,000  (compared  with  60,000  to 
Australia),  there  was  invested  in  that  country  48,000, OOOZ.  of  British  capital. 
Moreover,  the  proportion  of  British  emigrants  who  remain  under  the  flag  has 
greatly  increased — from  less  than  one-third  in  1894  to  well  over  one-half.  For 
the  year  1908-9  the  total  immigration  into  Canada  was  147,000,  of  whom  52,000 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  59,000  from  the  United  States,  most  of  the 
latter,  however,  being  foreigners  who  had  not  been  naturalised  in  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  great  growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
New  World,  and  of  Germany  and  Kussia  in  the  Old,  it  is  imperative  that  Australia, 
with  its  mere  fringe  of  population  along  the  miles  of  seaboard,  should  take  measures 
to  people  her  enormous  available  spaces.  How  much  more  urgent  is  the  question 
when  the  propinquity  of  Asia  to  the  Australian  continent  is  considered  1  The 
growing  population  and  power  of  Japan  may  become  a  menace,  but  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  China  (alongside  an  island-continent  greater  in  area  than  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Germany)  are  something  more  than  a  menace— 
they  are  a  world  force  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  pressing  need  for  immigra- 
tion in  Australia  is  emphasised  by  the  congestion  and  unemployment  in  the  Mother- 
land.   

THE  summer  of  1910  will  see  a  great  Inter-Imperial  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  under  the  title  of  "  Festival  of  Empire."  There  will  be  a  departure  from 
the  usual  form  in  the  effort  to  give  the  festival  a  social  and  educational  character, 
and  the  large  grounds  of  the  Palace  make  it  possible  to  realise  scenic  effects  impos- 
sible elsewhere.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  representations  of  scenery,  life,  and 
industry  in  the  different  countries,  and  a  cycle  of  beautiful  pageants  showing  the 
history  of  London.  London  has  been  trying  to  illustrate  her  own  history  hi 
pageant-form  for  some  years  past,  but  has  been  prevented  chiefly  by  difficulties  as 
to  place  and  space.  No  city  could  offer  richer  material  for  the  pageant-designer, 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  children  of  the  younger  nations  will  be  interested  and  moved 
by  a  living  history  of  the  "  heart  "  of  ths  Empire.  There  will  be  various  other 
features  of  special  interest,  practical  and  educational,  and  any  profits  which  may 
accrue  will  be  devoted  to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund.  Contingents  from  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  from  India,  and  from  every  country  under  the  Crown, 
have  been  invited,  and  the  opportunity  for  taking  part  in  this  festival  should  decide 
many  of  our  friends  to  pay  their  visit  "  home  "  in  the  coming  summer. 


WHILE  British  East  Africa  is  still  rather  a  Cinderella  among  the  Colonies  of 
the  Empire,  and  has  not,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  even  the  advantage  of  direct 
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communication  iu  British  vessels  with  thss  Mother  Country,  German  East  Africa, 
her  next-door  neighbour,  is  the  most  favoured  and  admired  offspring  of  the  colonial 
aspirations  of  Germany.  Within  twelve  months  it  received  visits  both  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  sum  of  4,500,OOOL  has 
besn  sanctioned,  in  the  form  of  a  Colonial  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  railway  exten- 
sion. This  is  especially  important  to  the  British  Colony  next  door,  because  at 
present  42  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  Mombasa  come  from  German  territory 
on  Lake  Victoria  and  Kilimanjaro  district,  and  the  freightage  they  pay  forms  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  Uganda  Eailway.  At  present 
Germany  makes  no  overt  sign  of  an  intention  to  divert  this  traffic  by  constructing  a 
fresh  channel  for  it,  but  the  facts  regarding  her  railway  expansion  in  her  own 
colony  are  significant.  There  is  an  existing  line  to  Usambara,  which  is  being 
extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pangani  Eiver  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Kilimanjaro 
and  Meru  mountains.  It  was  originally  suggested  that  an  extension  of  this  line, 
vid  Moschi,  to  Lake  Victoria  would  provide  an  all-German  rival  to  the  Uganda  line, 
bu't  the  technical  difficulties  are  considerable,  and  for  the  present  this  is  abandoned. 
The  extensions  mentioned  will  tap  districts  where  there  is  a  healthy  climate  and 
nourishing  plantations  which  in  themselves  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
Usambara  line  a  success.  But  a  far  more  important  scheme  is  now  on  foot  for  a 
Central  Eailway  extension.  At  present  a  line  runs  from  Dar-es-Salam  to  Morogoro, 
and  this  is  to  be  extended  to  Tabora  (vid  Kilossa  and  Kiliamtende,  440  miles)  at  a 
cost  of  3,500,OOOL,  to  be  finished  in  1914.  Now,  Tabora  lies  midway  between 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika,  and  another  two  years'  work  would  run  lines 
north  and  west  to  these  two  great  lake  regions,  and  secure  the  traffic  on  both. 
When  we  remember  the  part  played  by  the  Great  Lake  region  in  Canadian  develop- 
ment, we  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  and  forethought  with  which  Germany  has 
acquired  a  position  of  so  much  advantage  as  regards  these  African  inland  waterways. 
Whether  she  will  wait  till  1916  before  she  attempts  to  get,  for  her  own  lines,  a 
share  of  the  traffic  from  the  basin  of  Lake  Victoria  remains  to  be  seen.  Mean- 
while, despite  certain  difficulties  in  administrative  work,  German  East  Africa  has 
been  making  considerable  progress,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  her  exports 
rose  from  37,9151.  in  1904  to  185,288Z.  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent. 
in  three  years. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  a  great  deal  of  this  advance  has  been  due  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  German  Government,  and  although  we  can  hardly  hope  for  so  much  from  a 
British  administration  with  many  Colonies  to  think  of,  yet  in  one  respect  something 
might  be  expected.  We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  British  East  Africa  has  at 
the  present  moment  no  direct  communication  with  home  vid  the  Canal  in  British 
vessels.  All  the  trade  of  the  East  African  coast  north  of  Beira  has  been  in  German 
hands,  and  this  although  the  enterprise  of  a  British-Indian  shipping  firm  led  to  the 
relations  with  Zanzibar  which  were  the  first  steps  to  the  East  African  Protec- 
torates. For  some  time  the  Union  Steamship  Company  had  the  mail  contracts  to 
Zanzibar,  and  later  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company  ran  a  service  for  some  years 
to  the  ports  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  British  India  line  runs  only  from 
Zanzibar  to  Aden,  calling  at  Mombasa,  goods  for  Europe  having  to  be  transhipped 
at  Aden.  The  British  East  African  line  ran  direct  from  Zanzibar  to  London  vid 
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Aden  in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  and'  then  ceased.  Consequently  the  German 
East  African  line  (subsidised  to  the  extent  of  89,OOOZ.  per  annum)  has  had  a  virtual 
monopoly,  carrying  93  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  exported  from  Mombasa.  It  has 
almost  exactly  50,000  tons  of  ocean  shipping.  The  nominal  capital  has  been 
written  down  out  of  profits  to  17,500,000  marks  =  875,0001.  only.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  reserve  fund  of  560.000L  earned  out  of  profits,  and  their  last  two  big  ships, 
the  Khediv  and  Khalif,  were  virtually  paid  for  out  of  profits.  The  Union-Castle 
Company  has  now,  however,  arranged  to  run  a  service  once  every  twenty-eight 
days,  beginning  with  the  Dunluce  Castle,  which  leaves  Southampton  on  January  1. 
Instead  of  having  its  terminus  at  Beira,  this  service  will  run  up  the  coast,  calling 
at  Chinde,  Mozambique,  Dar-es-salem,  Zanzibar,  Tanga,  and  Kilindini  (Mombasa). 
The  stsamers  will  load  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  London,  and  will  leave  South- 
ampton every  fourth  Saturday,  and  will  connect  at  Natal,  both  outwards  and 
homewards,  with  the  Company's  mail  service.  Naturally,  the  Company  can 
hardly  face  as  yet  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Canal  route  (the  dues  costing,  say, 
1500Z.  to  20001.  per  trip,  or  50.000Z.  per  annum  for  a  monthly  service),  but  in  time 
we  shall  hope  to  see  them  carrying  the  British  flag  right  round  the  African 
continent.  Surely  a  little  help  in  that  direction  (such  as  was  advised  by  the 
Select  Parliamentary  Committee  on  shipping  subsidies  ten  years  ago)  would  not 
be  outside  the  scope  of  any  Government  genuinely  anxious  to  develop  those  great 
East  African  Protectorates  which  offer  so  many  potentialities — a  Government, 
moreover,  which  receives  so  large  a  share  of  profits  from  the  Canal  as  shareholder. 


THE  total  earnings  on  the  Cape  railways  in  1908  showed  a  decrease  of  17.9  per 
cent. — the  lowest  record  of  the  lines  so  far.  It  is  hoped  that  the  corner  has  been 
turned,  but  the  curtailment  of  expenditure  by  the  De  Beers  Company,  due  to  a 
heavy  drop  in  prices  which  affected  the  traffic  adversely,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  railways,  do  not  seem  to  give  much  ground  for  confidence,  only  one  out  of 
thirty  branch  lines  working  at  a  profit  and  ten  branches  not  paying  their  working 
expenses.  The  development  of  various  sections  of  the  country,  according  to 
political  exigencies  rather  than  economic  necessity,  has  been  a  policy  which  has 
been  much  criticised  in  the  past.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  railway  in  order  to 
support  some  local  industry  should,  it  is  suggested  by  the  General  Manager,  be 
refunded  from  the  general  revenue — a  suggestion  hardly  likely  to  be  acted  on.  The 
increase  of  traffic  is  to  be  promoted  by  a  curious  device — nothing  less  than  a  tax 
on  ox-wagons  which  compete.  The  new  departure  will,  it  is  hoped,  "  relegate 
the  ox-wagon  to  its  legitimate  sphere  " — as  a  feeder,  not  a  competitor,  to  the 
railways.  On  the  Central  South  African  Eailway  the  diminution  of  over- 
sea traffic  is  accompanied  by  the  increase  of  local  traffic,  with  the  inevitable  loss  of 
railway  revenue  from  the  more  paying  through-traffic.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  due 
largely  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  two 
Governments. 

MEANWHILE  the  formal  opening  and  linking  up  of  the  British  and  Congolese 
sections  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  took  place  en  December  1,  and  marked  a 
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fresh  step  in  that  work  of  covering  Africa  with  communications  which  is  among 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  last  half-century.  From  Cape  Town  to  the  point 
where  the  line  enters  the  Congo  Fres  State  is  2147  miles  of  rail,  and  already 
the  next  aecfyxn,  which  is  165  miles  and  terminates  at  Star  of  Congo,  is  surveyed, 
rails  being^aid  for  about  8  miles.  Beyond  that  point  the  actual  line  of  extension 
is  doubtful,  mit  an  almost  certain  objective  is  a  junction  with  the  Benguela  line, 
starting  inland  from  Lobito  Bay  on  the  West  Coast.  A  second  objective  must 
certainly  be  the  navigable  part  of  the  Luluaba  and  the  great  Lake  of  Tanganyika. 
A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  ths  latest  "  railway  race  " — this  time  for  Tanganyika. 
Will  the  German  or  the  Anglo-Belgian  railways  get  there  first  ? 


THE  establishment  of  a  Committee  to  organise  entomological  research  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  tropical  Africa  with  two  contributions  of 
1000Z.  each  from  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  West  African  Colonies  respec- 
tively is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  one  of  various  new  departures  recently 
made  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  most  important  of  thess  has  been  the  mission  of 
Sir  Charles  P.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  with  a  passing  glance  at  Canada — a  step  which  has  been  well 
received  in  the  States  visited,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ba  continued  in  other 
directions  from  time  to  time.  Such  personal  visits  are  of  infinite  value  in  bringing 
the  Oversea  Dominions  and  the  Colonial  Office  into  closer  touch.  Some  day  it 
may  be  followed  by  an  interchange  of  officials,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Northcote. 


FOB  some  years  Newfoundland  has  been  agitating  for  lower  postal  rates 
with  the  Mother  Country  on  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that,  under  the  rates  which  now  come  into  force,  English  magazines 
may  be  obtained  in  St.  John's  at  only  a  shilling  a  year  above  the  issue  pride, 
while  British  newspapers  weighing  over  four  ounces  will  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  heavy  postal  rates.  Viewed  from  an  Imperial  standpoint,  the  change  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Hitherto  the  better  class  of  London  newspaper  has 
been  almost  prohibitive  in  point  of  price,  while  for  magazines  Newfoundland  has 
been  practically  confined  to  the  American  market.  A  few  years  ago  the  Imperial 
Government,  through  the  Postmaster  General,  arranged  a  special  newspaper  and 
magazine  rate  for  Canada,  and  to-day  the  same  rate  applies  to  Newfoundland. 
The  immediate  result  should  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of  British 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a  more  general  interest  in  Home  and  Imperial 
affairs.  As  an  educational  measure  the  cheaper  rate  will  be  of  great  value,  and 
the  change  should  broaden  the  foundations  on  which  patriotism  is  built,  and  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  rising  generation  to  "  think  Imperially." 


No  sooner  had  the  island  of  Jamaica  recovered  from  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
1907  than  it  is  visited  by  a  hurricane  which  has  played  sad  havoc,  especially  with 
the  banana  industry — an  uncertain  crop — which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  island. 
The  greatest  sympathy  must  be  felt  for  the  people  who  have  so  pluckily  been 
struggling  back  into  prosperity  in  face  of  the  many  adverse  conditions  confronting 
them.  Like  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  awaits  with  anxiety  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  about  to  visit  the  West. Indies, 
which  is  to  report  on  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  British  members  of  the  Commission — Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  and  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder — will  meet  theu*  Canadian 
colleagues — Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  the  Hon.  William  Patterson-^st  Barbados 
early  in  February,  and  the  Commission  will  visit  in  succession  British  Guiana, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Trinidad. 
The  report,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  upon  it,  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  future  of  the  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  differential  treatment,  complicated  by  the  close  connection  with  the 
United  States,  the  development  of  steam  and  telegraphic  communications  is  urgently 
needed  if  the  West  Indies  are  to  remain  within  the  Empire. 


THERE  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  White  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  recognise  "  the 
principle  that  unquestioned  command  of  the  sea,  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  Mother  Country,  and  free  access  for  the  products  of  Canada  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  constitute  conditions  which  are  vital,  not  merely  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Dominion,  but  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  British  Empire."  We  have  read 
with"  great  interest  two  articles  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  the  October  number  of 
the  "  University  Review,"  which  is  issued  in  connection  with  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  In  the  first,  Professor  Stephen  Leacock  contributes  not  only  a  clever 
study  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  application  to  Canada,  but  a  brilliant  dissec- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Dominion,  and  the  United  States. 
Professor  Leacock  does  not  fail  to  note  that,  in  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
President  Monroe  enunciated  his  doctrine,  the  United  States  has  become  a  world 
empire  and  the  world  empire  of  Great  Britain  a  democracy.  Thus  the  moral 
ground  on  which  the  famous  doctrine  was  partly  founded  has  shifted.  But,  apart 
from  that,  he  completely  demonstrates  that  "  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  merely  an 
expression  of  policy  ....  of  what  the  Government  at  Washington,  having  in 
view  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  might  accrue  to  its  own  people,  decide 
to  do  in  a  particular  situation."  Thus  the  Canadian  who  rests  his  belief  in  the 
safety  of  his  country  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  building  upon  sand.  The  second 
article  carries  the  argument  further  in  showing  that  Canadian  national  self- 
consciousness  makes  it  imperative  that  the  national  status  should  be  secured  by 
ample  provision  both  for  sea  and  land  defence.  Canadian  interests,  says  the 
author,  Mr.  F.  Hamilton,  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  past  because  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  has  been  worth  more  to  Great  Britain  than  the 
goodwill  of  Canada.  Moreover,  Canada,  63  per  cent,  of  whose  trade  is  sea-borne, 
is  liable  to  enormous  losses  in  any  naval  war  in  which  the  British  navy  is  involved, 
and  her  own  business  interests  alone  demand  some  measure  of  protection  which 
would  add  strength  to  her  position.  Mr.  Hamilton  believes  in  torpedo  flotillas  as 
the  principal  and  best  method  of  coast  defence,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  on  the  great  inland  lakes.  Brief  summary  does  not  do  justice  to  articles 
which  are  full  of  thought  and  study,  and  which,  whether  or  no  one  agrees  with 
all  the  conclusions  drawn,  are  extremely  interesting  as  evidencing  the  breadth  of 
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vision  which  is  developing  in  Canada  on  a  subject  so  lately  introduced  into  practical 
politics.  

IT  is  interesting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer,  to  find  that,  while 
public  opinion  in  the  Old  Country  is  quite  prepared  to  accept  Canada's  share  of 
naval  defence  in  the  form  of  a  Canadian  navy,  yet  a  considerable  section  of  public 
opinion  in  Canada  is  opposed  to  that  proposal.  Some  are  in  favour  of  a  direct 
contribution ;  others  desire  both  the  contribution  and  the  local  navy ;  but  the  issue 
has  become  somewhat  confused  through  the  operation  of  party  politics,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  only  thing  that  is  clear  is  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  from  which 
a  spirited  naval  policy  is  sure  to  spring.  The  request  of  the  Admiralty  at  the 
Imperial  Defence  Conference  was  for  a  naval  unit  on  the  Pacific,  and  this  was 
refused;  but  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  West,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
indifferent,  is  keenly  interested  in  the  naval  question,  and  when  one  thinks  of  its 
fine  harbours,  the  best  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pacific,  its  facilities  for  shipbuilding, 
and  the  naval  developments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  that  ocean,  it 
becomes  certain  that  British  Columbians  must  sooner  or  later  turn  their  faces 
sea-wards.  Space  forbids,  in  this  number,  any  adequate  discussion  of  this  subject 
— the  attitude  of  Canada  towards  defence — which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  whole 
Imperial  situation,  but  we  shall  hope  to  deal  with  it,  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  in  an  early  issue. 

IN  July  1912,  according  to  the  Canadian  Gazette,  a  law  will  come  into  force 
which  will  prohibit  the  carrying  of  freights  between  Canadian  ports  in  foreign 
bottoms.  Already  foreign  vessels  under  1500  tons  are  debarred,  and  in  1912  at 
least  a  dozen  boats  up  to  5000  tons  will  be  needed,  and  will  entirely  replace  the 
Norwegian  vessels  which  have  hitherto  carried  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  Nova 
Scotian  port  of  Sydney  alone  ships  annually  three  to  four  million  tons  of  coal 
to  other  Canadian  ports,  and  has  a  trade  in  iron  ore  from  Newfoundland. 


COMPARATIVE  statistics — like  all  statistics — are  sometimes  misleading,  but  no 
one  will  doubt  that  the  figures  which  show  Canada's  enormous  increase  of  trade 
are  true  indications  of  her  prosperity.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  decade 
1898-1908  Canada,  which  at  the  next  census  will  probably  have  a  population  of 
8,000,000,  was  second  only  to  Argentina  in  the  increase  of  her  exports  and  imports, 
Japan  coming  third.  These  figures  are  given  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Department  at  Ottawa.  The  fiscal  year  1908-9  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
showing  a  falling  off — chiefly,  however,  in  imports — but  this  was  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  American  continent  was  suffering  from  financial  depression. 


THE  scheme  of  Indian  reforms — the  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
of  the  Viceroy  and  Provincial  Government  by  a  process  of  election  and  selection — 
as  set  forth  in  ths  Eules  and  Eegulations  issued  in  November  last,  has  on  the  whole 
been  not  unfavourably  received  by  the  Mohammedan  community.  It  is,  however, 
useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Moham- 
medans have  not  been  realised,  and  from  their  point  of  view  all  that  can  be  said 
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in  favour  of  the  scheme  is  that,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  their  leaders,  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali,  "  it  represents  an  advance  on  the  original  proposals  of  the  Government 
of  India."  Although  the  Mohammedans  of  India  are  a  minority  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  sixty  millions  of  the  whole  three  hundred,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
ths  British  Empire  is  the  first  Mohammedan  power  in  the  world.  The  numerical 
inferiority  of  Moslems  in  India,  moreover,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
their  political  importance  and  by  their  great  past  services  to  the  Empire.  This 
"  opening  of  a  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  British  responsibility  to  India,"  as 
Lord  Morley  described  it,  is,  we  are  told,  not  meant  to  give,  or  even  to  introduce, 
a  parliamentary  system  of  government,  but  merely  denotes  a  larger  share  in 
legislative  work  and  in  consultation.  It  is  doubtful  how  long  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning  can  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  character  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  Hindus  in  whose  hands  political  power  must  chiefly  rest,  with  all 
their  facile  gifts  of  political  agitation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Socialistic  tendencies 
of  the  West  are  causing  apprehension  to  the  largs  Indian  landholders.  An  article 
from  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  which  we  publish  elsewhere,  voices  the  reasonable 
apprehension  with  which  many  Anglo-Indians  view  the  situation. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  the  following  note  on  the  Bahamas :  These  islands 
were  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  and,  little  as  is  known  of  them 
in  the  Empire  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  certain  natural  asssts  which  more 
prosperous  lands  might  envy.  Chief  of  these  is  an  exquisite  climate,  surpassed 
only  by  ths  south  of  France,  the  north  of  Italy,  or  Florida.  The  atmosphere  owes 
its  warmth  and  dryness  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  absence 
of  winter  rains.  Americans  have  discovered  what  a  delightful  winter  resort  is  to 
be  found  here,  and  come  in  increasing  numbers.  Canadians,  too,  have  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Bahamas,  and  subsidised  Canadian  steamers  call  at 
Nassau  monthly  on  their  way  to  Mexico,  but  as  they  do  not  touch  the  Bahamas 
on  their  way  home  no  genuine  trade  relations  have  been  established,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  The  Colony  itself  subsidises  two  steamship 
companies,  one  fortnightly  throughout  the  year  to  New  York,  and  the  other  to 
Florida  during  the  winter  season.  The  islands  export  sisal,  hemp,  pineapples, 
citrous  fruits,  sponges,  and  shells  to  the  amount  of  183.558Z.,  and  import  goods  to 
the  value  of  369,490L — exclusive  of  tourists!  Some  day  an  English  physician  of 
repute  will  "  discover  "  the  Bahamas,  and  seekers  after  health  will  flock  there  in 
increasing  numbers ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  hare  to  do  so  vid  New  York ! 


FROM  the  moment  the  United  States  went  outside  her  continental  boundaries 
and  developed  a  taste  for  overseas  expansion,  it  became  obvious  to  all  thoughtful 
observers  that  she  would  need  to  build  up  a  first-class  navy.  It  is  possible  that  a 
certain  number  of  Americans  still  choose  to  regard  this  overseas  colonisation  as 
temporary,  but  ths  foundations  for  a  permanent  structure  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  well  and  truly  laid.  Look  at  the  Pacific.  It  appeared  on  the  surface  as. 
almost  by  accident  that  the  American  fleet  sailed  into  Manila  Bay,  but  already 
stepping-stones  had  bsen  provided.  The  important  strategic  position  of  Hawaii 
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was  not  overlooked,  and  in  consequence  the  United  States  is  to-day  in  possession 
of  a  central  point  on  which  to  base  its  Pacific  fleet.  It  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  as  to  where  this  base  should  be  situated,  some  experts  favouring 
Olongapo  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  question  is  now  decided  in  favour  of  Honolulu, 
which  by  its  position,  midway  in  the  Pacific  and  at  the  centre  of  trade  routes 
between  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  has  obvious  advantages. 
It  is  to  be  the  American  Gibraltar.  The  harbour  of  Honolulu  itself  is  small,  but  a 
splendid  stretch  of  land-locked  water  is  found  in  Pearl  Harbour,  and  this  is 
to  be  made  accessible  by  a  deep  water  channel,  which  is  already  well  under 
construction.  This  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  protected  by  a  hill,  known  as 
Malakiki,  which  commands  the  sea  front  east  and  west,  and,  not  unlike  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  in  appearance,  is  being  honeycombed  like  its  prototype  with  galleries 
and  casements  heavily  armed  with  guns.  There  are,  however,  two  drawbacks 
to  Honolulu  as  a  naval  base.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  lack  of  local 
coal.  Coal  must  come  from  Australia,  China,  or  Japan.  A  second  disadvantage 
is  the  character  of  the  population  of  Hawaii.  Originally  the  people  were  of  the 
gentle  Samoan  type  which  has  disappeared  so  rapidly  under  Western  ' '  civilisation. ' ' 
The  first  Americans  to  come  into  close  contact  with  them  were  the  Boston  whalers, 
who  had  their  Pacific  headquarters  in  the  islands;  and  the  crews  they  recruited 
among  these  attractive  people  proved  very  interesting  to  people  in  America,  who 
sent  over  missionaries  and  rapidly  converted  all  the  islanders.  American  influence 
once  established,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  proclaimed,  it  became  necessary  to 
regulate  the  government,  and  for  some  time  native  rulers  were  permitted  to 
exercise  authority  under  American  tutelage.  The  last  native  ruler  was  a  headstrong 
queen,  who  had  to  be  dethroned,  and  a  mimic  Republic  was  set  up.  Eventually 
this  was  found  to  be  an  impossible  situation,  and  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by 
annexation,  Hawaii  becoming  a  "  territory  "  of  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  its 
own  Parliament,  where  either  English  or  Hawaiian  is  spoken,  and  where  the 
natives  can  practise  the  art  of  oratory  and  settle  their  own  affairs  up  to  the  point 
at  which  it  seems  worth  while  for  their  Governor  (an  American  appointed  from 
Washington)  to  intervene.  If  his  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  curb  them,  the  laws 
which  govern  all  "  territories  "  of  the  United  States,  and  which  have  the  rigidity 
of  all  written  constitutions,  can  be  invoked  through  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is, 
with  the  exception  of  one  member,  formed  of  Americans.  But,  although  the 
United  States  has  full  control  of  Hawaii,  there  are  elements  of  difficulty.  Owing 
to  emigration  the  native  population  has  been  largely  displaced  by  Japanese,  and, 
although  originally  imported  for  coolie  work,  these  Japanese  are  all  trained  soldiers. 
Arrangements  have  now  been  entered  into  with  Japan  to  restrict  the  inflow  of  these 
dangerous  immigrants — and  they  are  dangerous  in  more  senses  than  one  because 
they  are  drawn  from  the  adventurous  and  unruly  classes  in  Japan,  who  turn  to 
emigration  to  get  away  from  a  much-governed  country.  Already,  however,  there 
are  60,000  Japanese  in  the  islands,  and  the  fishing  industry  is  entirely  in  their 
hands.  The  United  States,  therefore,  in  planning  a  naval  base  afc  Honolulu,  must 
allow  for  a  strong  garrison  and  for  adequate  land  defences,  since  in  the  contingency 
of  a  war  with  Japan  the  "  enemy  within  the  gates  "  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Meanwhile  the  project  of  making  a  great  centre  of  Manila  has  been  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  proposed  improvements  on  the  harbour  will  not  be  made.  Corregidor 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  will  become  a  small  naval  base  for  the 
archipelago,  but  the  military  element  will  be  chiefly  relied  on  for  defence. 


THE  latest  figures  as  to  the  Panama  Canal  are  that  the  cost  of  construction  will 
be  59,000, OOOL,  and  with  the  purchase  price,  sanitation,  and  civil  government, 
the  total  expenditure  will  be  75,000,0001.  The  original  estimate  for  the  total  cost 
was  28,000,OOOL,  and  the  under-estimate  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  fifty  per 
cent,  more  work  than  was  allowed  for  has  been  necessary,  while  labour  and 
materials  have  become  more  expensive.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  of  the  West  Indian  islands  have  profited  very  much  by  such  a  labour  market 
as  the  canal  zone  affords.  A  correspondent  tells  us  that  Barbados  alone  has 
received  nearly  90.000L  from  the  wages  of  natives  who  have  gone  to  work  at 
Panama.  The  next  development  on  the  isthmus  will  probably  be  the  annexation 
of  the  Panama  Eepublic,  which  may  not  take  place  at  one  stroke,  but  is  a 
practical  certainty  when  once  the  canal  is  opened.  The  first  step  is  to  be  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  Legation  from  the  capital  of  the  little  Eepublic,  so 
that  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  canal  zone  will  be  the  medium  of  relations  between 
Washington  and  Panama.  The  canal  zone  is  a  strip  forty  miles  long  and  ten  wide, 
which  Panama  sold  to  the  United  States  for  two  millions  sterling ;  and  American 
money  has  also  been  lavishly  spent  in  making  Panama  city  sanitary,  but  relations 
between  the  big  and  the  little  Eepublics  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  for 
reasons  easily  understood  by  those  acquainted  with  Colombians.  The  politicians 
who  thought  they  Had  done  a  clever  thing  when,  by  breaking  off  from  Colombia 
and  setting  up  a  new  Eepublic,  they  were  able  to  get  protection  and  two  million 
dollars  in  cash  from  the  United  States  for  a  strip  of  their  country,  have  now  to 
face  the  unpleasant  moment  when,  having  spent  the  two  millions,  and  having 
nothing  more  to  sell,  they  have  to  put  their  house  in  order  or  vacate.  The 
first  course  is  beyond  their  powers.  The  second  is  inevitable,  and  the  recent 
action  of  the  United  States  towards  Nicaragua  shows  that  the  big  Eepublic  is  in 
no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  The  canal,  it  is  officially  announced,  will  be  opened 
in  1915,  an  event  which  will  have  consequences  of  first  importance  to  Australasia. 
Engineering  critics  continue  to  throw  doubts  on  the  security  of  the  great  dam 
which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the.  Panama  works,  so  that  the  supporters  of  an 
All-Eed  Eoute  may  still  have  some  years  in  which  to  get  ahead  of  the  Panama 
route.  A  conference  on  that  project  will  be  held  next  spring  between  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  will 
take  place  in  London,  and  we  shall  devote  some  space  to  it  and  to  the  consideration 
of  a  most  important  Inter-Imperial  movement. 


AN  exhibition  of  colonial-grown  fruit,  organised  By  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  opened  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  December  1,  by 
H.E.H.  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll)  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
company.  This  was  the  thirteenth  exhibition  of  colonial  fruits,  and  in  quality  and 
numbers  it  was  largely  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  These  exhibitions  should 
tend  to  encourage  and  extend  fruit-growing  in  our  Oversea  Dominions.  The 
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Duke  of  Argyll  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  excellence  of  the  show,  and 
added  that  the  more  the  Colonies  could  send  us  of  fruit,  and  of  everything  else 
in  the  way  of  food,  the  better.  They  wanted  to  convince  people  at  home  that  the 
Colonies  had  plenty  of  fruit  with  which  to  supply  all  our  needs.  The  show  was 
a  striking  demonstration  of  the  fruit  resources  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  oversea  for  ths  extension  of  fruit-growing.  The  apples 
from  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  splendidly  shown.  From 
the  West  Indies,  and  especially  Trinidad,  there  were  oranges,  limes,  bananas, 
coco-nuts,  spices,  and  other  tropical  products. 


THE  papsr  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  on  December  7 
on  the  Canadian  Fruit  Industry,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  Dominion  Trade 
Commissioner,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Ci  The  first  Canadian  apples  sent 
to  England  were  a  small  lot  packed  and  shipped  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  (a  bold 
and  far-seeing  fruit  merchant  of  Brampton,  Ontario,  near  Toronto)  some  fifty-odd 
years  ago."  For  the  year  ending  March  1908,  1,629,400  barrels  of  green  or  ripe 
apples  (excluding  dried  or  canned  fruit)  were  exported,  of  which  Great  Britain 
received  1,490,311  barrels.  According  to  Mr.  Mackinnon  the  fruit-grower's 
life  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  world,  since  it  combines  outdoor  work 
under  delightful  conditions  with  mental  activity  and  alertness.  He  concluded : 
"  A  Canadian  apple  is  not  merely  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  but  the  fruit  of  history,  of 
men's  lives,  of  generations  of  patient  effort  and  silent  achievement."  It  is  hoped, 
as  suggested  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  that  at  a  future  Colonial  Fruit  Show  there 
will  be  active  co-operation  between  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results  for  their  joint  efforts. 
In  1911,  it  is  possible,  the  latter  Society  may  afford  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
in  London  the  fins  fruits  produced  by  the  Dominions  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 


THE  NEW  PHASE. 

No  one  would  choose  the  turmoil  of  an  election  campaign  as  the  best  environment 
in  which  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  present  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Imperial  cause.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  reject  the  offered  privilege  of  contributing 
to  the  first  number  of  a  Eeview  which  marks  a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  our 
Institute,  and  this  must  be  the  whole  excuse  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
essay. 

Many  of  us  have  learnt  to  venerate  the  "Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  as  the  inviolable 
sanctuary  of  the  Imperial  idea,  the  one  place  where  it  is  always  safe  from  the 
profane  touch  of  party  politics.  So  may  it  ever  remain!  And  yet  we  cannot 
afford  to  belittle  or  offend  the  politicians.  After  all,  as  often  as  we  succeed  in 
educating  public  opinion  it  is  to  the  politicians,  the  "  party  politicians,"  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  practical  consummation  of  our  desire.  Nor  can  we  pretend 
at  present  that  the  party  politicians  have  no  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  Looking 
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back  upon  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  (May  1907),  who  can  say  that  there  has  been  any  stagnation  in  the 
outward  and  visible  movement  towards  the  goal  of  Imperial  Union  ?  It  is  enough 
to  mention  the  further  cheapening  of  Imperial  postage  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, the  Imperial  extension  of  the  "intelligence  "  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  recent  Defence  Conference  wfth  its  very  practical  results,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  heard  the  official  proclamation  of  the  South  African  Union, 
which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  May  31.  The  unification  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  is  highly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  Imperial  organisation.  It 
signifies  the  penultimate  stage  in  the  process  whereby,  within  the  brief  space  of 
a  single  decade,  the  number  of  fully  self-governing  States  within  the  Empire  has 
been  reduced  from  twelve  to  six,  despite  the  interim  addition  of  two  new  States  in 
South  Africa.  This  reduction  means  a  two-fold  advantage  to  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, the  modern  nucleus  of  the  United  Empire  of  our  dream.  In  any  confer- 
ence the  probability  of  unanimous  or  effective  agreement  generally  varies  inversely 
with  the  number  of  representatives  or  groups  of  representatives — in  this  instance, 
with  the  number  of  Governments — taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  But  the 
advantage  of  having  halved  the  number  of  participant  Governments  is  enhanced 
by  the  particular  circumstance  that  this  reduction  has  signified  the  substitution 
of  national  units  for  provincial  units,  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  those 
obstructive  rivalries  which  too  often  mar  the  political  relations  between  neighbour 
provinces.  The  "Five  Nations,"  popularised  by  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  is  an 
expression  which  seems  to  assume  the  union  of  Newfoundland  with  Canada.  But, 
without  anticipating  that  final  act  in  the  spontaneous  drama  of  Imperial  nation- 
building,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  local  consolidations  which  have 
been  effected  within  the  past  ten  years  have  already  given  us  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference which  is  a  thoroughly  workable  institution  of  its  imperfect  kind.  For 
that  notable  achievement  let  us  give  due  credit  to  the  party  politicians  of  the 
Imperial  democracies. 

If  there  has  lately  been  no  stagnation  in  the  outward  and  visible  movement, 
what  about  the  Imperial  theory  to  which  that  movement  might  be  supposed  to 
have  conformed?  On  the  speculative  side  of  Imperialism  there  has  certainly  been 
no  stagnation  either;  but  has  there  been  progress?  Here  again  the  answer  must, 
I  think,  be  emphatically  affirmative,  despite  an  apparent  paradox.  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  that,  while  the  outward  and  visible  movement  has  been  all  in  the 
direction  of  what  has  been  termed  Imperial  "  alliance  "  or  "  partnership,"  the 
recent  tendency  of  Imperial  thought — as  represented  by  the  philosophers  of  our 
cause — has  been  to  react  towards  Imperial  Federation,  postulating  the  necessity 
of  creating,  somewhere  and  somehow,  a  "  sovereign  "  authority,  with  supreme 
legislative  or  administrative  powers,  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  support  of 
this  view  of  the  present  situation  may  be  mentioned,  as  regards  the  visible  move- 
ment, the  failure  of  the  attempt  (in  1905-7)  to  incorporate,  as  it  were,  the  loosely- 
knit  and  unorganic  Imperial  Conference  by  endowing  it  with  a  permanent 
Secretariat  in  an  office  of  its  own.  One  might  cite,  further,  the  decision  of  the 
Admiralty,  after  years  of  opposition,  to  recognise  the  necessity  and  expediency 
of  encouraging  the  Dominions  to  create  naval  squadrons  under  their  individual 
control.  And  as  regards  the  conflicting  tendency  of  Imperial  thought,  there  may 
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be  mentioned,  not  only  the  abortive  scheme  of  an  Imperial  Secretariat,  but 
especially  the  influence  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver's  striking  study  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
That  book  may  be  reckoned,  I  think,  among  the  forces  which  determined  the 
preference  of  ths  South  African  nation-builders  for  "  unification  "  as  opposed  to 
any  looser  union.  The  easy  triumph  of  "  unification  "  in  South  Africa  seems  to 
have  revivified  the  idea  that  the  creation  of  a  sovereign  body  for  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  is  already  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  that  those  who  try  to 
concentrate  attention  and  endeavour  upon  the  policy  of  "  alliance  "  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  root  of  the  matter.  Such  appears  to  be  the  intellectual  position  of  the 
Imperial  idea  at  the  opening  of  the  new  phase.  It  suggests  that,  while  concrete 
developments  are  proceeding  apace,  in  the  region  of  theory  we  are  still  groping 
for  a  clue.  To  myself,  as  an  individual  student  of  the  problem,  there  has  come 
nothing  in  recent  years  so  stimulating  as  Mr.  Oliver's  book.  The  main  lesson 
of  Alexander  Hamilton's  work  is  irresistibly  impressed — that  we  must  have 
Imperial  ' '  sovereignty  ' '  if  ever  we  are  to  have  the  ' '  organic  ' '  union  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  a  permanently  united  Empire.  Some  time  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  to-day  I  feel  with  relief  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  antithesis  or  conflict  between  the  two  Imperial  theories  of  "  alliance," 
working  through  spontaneous  co-operation  under  a  common  Crown,  and  "  federa- 
tion "  based  on  central  authority.  The  one  is,  alike  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the 
forerunner  of  the  other.  Before  we  can  afford  to  think  about  planning  a  central 
authority  for  the  Empire,  we  must  succeed  in  creating  such  conditions  as  will 
impel  the  self-governing  nations,  already  in  existence  and  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence, to  demand  it  spontaneously.  The  institution  of  political  "  sovereignty  "  is 
not  itself  the  essence  or  the  natural  preliminary,  but  is  the  natural  sequel,  of 
organic  unity.  What  then,  as  a  question  of  political  science,  is  the  true  essence 
of  organic  unity ;  in  order  that,  having  recognised  it,  we  may  strive  to  create  it 
for  the  sake  of  our  Imperial  ideal  ?  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  democratic 
statecraft;  using  that  expression  for  the  art  of  constructing,  without  physical 
coercion,  a  political  community,  be  it  a  tribe,  a  city-state,  a  composite  nation-state, 
or  an  Imperial  federation?  Is  it  a  question  of  discovering  and  exploiting  a  racial 
kinship?  History  answers,  No;  and  practical  Imperialists  could  only  answer, 
Impossible.  The  vast  majority  of  British  subjects  are  not  Anglo-Saxon,  while  even 
within  the  narrower  circle  of  self-governing  nations  we  find  the  two  large  and  loyal 
races  of  French  Canadians  and  Dutch  South  Africans.  Serious  students  of  our 
Imperial  problem,  however  impulsive  may  be  their  Anglo-Saxon  pride,  cannot  but 
realise  that  the  "crimson  thread"  is  philosophically  a  "red  herring,"  and  in 
practice  sometimes  a  "  red  rag  "  to  loyal  British  subjects. 

Possibly  the  right  answer  to  the  question  is  that  ths  fundamental  thing  in 
democratic  statecraft  is  to  discover  and  develop  a  common  economic  interest. 
When  one  savage  hunts  with  another  for  his  daily  food,  these  two  have  formed  a 
political  community,  irrespective  of  racial  ties.  On  the  same  principle,  States  which 
begin  to  unite  for  trade  and  commerce  have  begun  to  form  an  organic  union,  a  union 
adaptable  to  the  service  of  every  subsidiary  need,  and  possessing  the  instinct  and 
faculty  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  its  corporate  life.  If  this  is  the  true 
philosophy,  the  advocates  of  Imperial  "  alliance,"  from  Sir  John  Macdonald 
onwards,  have  served  our  cause  well  by  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  the  work  of 
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establishing  those  economic  conditions  which  form  the  essence  of  organic  union, 
and  which  are  indispensable,  therefore,  to  the  eventual  creation — in  a  future  near  or 
remote — of  an  Imperial  sovereignty. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  it  must  be  left  to  others  to  substantiate 
the  unleisured  speculations  of  a  work-a-day  Imperialist  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  But  those  of  us  who,  struggling  to  find  a  scientific  foothold,  have  thus 
arrived  on  what  we  think  is  an  economic  bedrock,  may  at  least  plead  to  be  spared 
the  unjust  taunt  that  ours  is  an  ignoble  principle.  If  in  certain  aspects  trade  and 
commerce  are  a  coarse  foundation,  so  is  often  the  rough-hewn  masonry  which 
supports  the  noblest  monuments  of  human  architecture.  To  put  it  at  its  worst, 
the  murk  of  the  unseen  vault  takes  nothing  from  the  glory  of  the  abbey,  and  "  The 
Abbey  makes  us  We." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  phase  in  the  life  of  our  Institute, 
party  politics  in  the  Old  Country  are,  as  everyone  is  saying,  again  in  the  melting- 
pot.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  is  for  our  cause  the  dark  hour  before  the 
dawn;  and  that  the  present  chaos  is  heralding  a  new  phase  in  the  Imperial  move- 
ment, when  all  parties  will  agree  in  recognising,  not  merely  that  closer  union  of 
the  Empire  has  now  become  a  national  necessity,  but  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
it  is  by  treating  the  question  as  a  problem  not  of  sentiment  but  of  science  ?  Come 
what  may,  our  working  maxim  must  always  be  spe  et  labore,  "  by  hope  and  toil," 
not  hope  alone,  nor  toil  alone. 

EICHABD  JEBB. 


THE   CANADIAN   FEUIT   INDUSTRY.* 

By  W.  A.  MACKINNON,  B.A.  (Toronto) 
(Dominion  Trade  Commissioner  at  Birmingham). 

IN  attempting  a  review  of  the  Canadian  fruit  industry  it  may  be  as  well  at  the 
outset  to  notice  the  breadth  of  our  subject.  The  growing  of  fruit  in  Canada, 
viewed  in  its  various  aspects,  would  offer  an  ample  field  for  thought  and  dis- 
cussion; equally  wide,  and  hardly  less  interesting,  would  be  the  study  of  the 
trade  in  Canadian  fruit.  Yet  we  are  invited  to  consider  this  evening  not  one  but 
both  of  these  broad  subjects,  both  rolled  into  one — production  and  distribution, 
as  the  economists  would  say;  and  if  we  frankly  admit  the  impossibility  of  any 
detailed  examination  of  so  vast  a  field  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  we  must  also 
as  candidly  recognise  the  fitness — nay,  the  necessity — of  including  in  our  survey, 
however  brief,  both  of  these  economic  operations,  which  the  plain  man  calls  the 
growing  and  the  selling  of  fruit. 

Practically  all  mankind  are  interested  in  consumption — a  so-called  "  favoured 
few  "  are  alleged  to  have  no  other  interest — but  the  vast  majority  are  also  engaged 
in  either  production  or  distribution ;  not,  as  a  rule,  in  both.  The  modern  Canadian 
fruit-grower  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  he  must  engage  in  both, 
and  will,  if  successful,  be  master  of  both :  he  must,  of  course,  know  how  to  select 
his  land;  how  to  choose  the  best  commercial  varieties  for  planting;  how  to 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  December  7,  1909 
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cultivate,  prune  and  spray,  and  to  pick  the  fruit — the  borderland  operation;  but  he 
must  also  understand  the  grading  of  fruit  according  to  quality,  must  be  able  to 
pack  it  for  near  or  distant  markets,  paying  due  attention  to  cooling,  to  obtain 
proper  temperatures  for  each  kind  of  fruit;  he  must  arrange,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  neighbours,  for  space  in  ventilated,  cooled,  or  refrigerator 
cars,  and  so  on  through  the  countless  details  involved  in  shipping  all  kinds  of 
orchard  produce  to  all  markets  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  So  much,  at  least, 
would  be  required  of  the  fruit-grower,  even  if  he  had  for  everything  a  known 
and  safe  purchaser  at  a  fixed  price,  leaving  him  only  to  forward  his  produce  in 
good  order.  But  for  him  there  is  no  such  commercial  bed  of  roses.  Market 
prices  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  vary  from  town  to  town,  according  to 
supply,  demand,  and  condition  of  offerings;  to-day  Montreal  pays  a  long  price 
for  peaches,  but  will  not  look  at  grapes;  to-morrow  peaches  are  a  drug,  pears 
and  plums  a  gold  mine  to  the  lucky  shippers.  Now  a  Western  Ontario  town 
wants  fruit  for  household  preserving,  but  next  week  the  autumn  fair  may  be 
due,  and  dealers  will  take  nothing  but  grapes  to  sell  in  paper  bags  to  visitors. 
All  these  things  must  the  fruit-grower  know  and  reckon  with;  avoid  landing 
his  fruit  for  market  on  a  local  holiday,  when  it  must  be  held  over  with  loss ;  be 
chary  of  a  forced  sale  on  Saturday;  and  equally  careful  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
Tuesday  glut  of  Monday's  heavy  picking  in  a  too-popular  market. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  if  he  ships  his  perishable  fruit  to  various 
points  for  sale  on  commission.  But  other  means  of  disposal  are  open  to  him, 
notably  what  is  commonly  called  the  direct  order  business,  by  which  retail 
merchants  in  large  or  small  towns  throughout  the  country  communicate  their  needs 
daily  to  the  fruit-grower,  who  supplies  them  at  prices  sometimes  left  to  his 
discretion,  and  sometimes  quoted  weekly  in  advance.  The  co-operative  system, 
to  which  we  shall  return  in  a  few  moments,  offers  yet  another  alternative  outlet, 
while  in  many  cases  growers  sell  their  output  either  at  so  much  for  the  crop, 
or  by  the  basket  from  day  to  day,  to  large  local  firms,  some  of  whom  have 
developed  their  order  business  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  glancing  at  the  fruit-grower's  responsibilities  we  have 
not  even  mentioned  the  many  problems  and  difficulties  which  occupy  him  in  the 
incessant  fight  against  fungus  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  other  enemies,  among 
which  we  must  occasionally  include  even  climatic  conditions,  when  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  take  the  form  of  unusually  late  or  early  frosts.  Enough  has  been  said, 
however,  to  indicate  that  the  mental  aspect  of  the  fruit-grower's  work  is  not  to  bo 
despised,  but  calls  for  the  highest  qualities  of  intelligence,  industry,  and  business 
acumen;  enough,  at  all  events,  to  show  that  his  calling  does  not  offer  prospects 
of  success  for  the  black  sheep,  or  the  failure  of  the  family. 

EXPORTS. — Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  domestic  field,  let  us  now  look  at 
the  export  trade,  which,  though  still  comparatively  new,  has  yet  in  recent  years 
experienced  a  development  that  amounts  almost  to  revolution.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  first  Canadian  apples  sent  to  England  were  a  small  lot  packed  and 
shipped  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson,  a  bold  and  far-seeing  fruit  merchant,  of  Brampton, 
Ontario,  near  Toronto,  some  fifty-odd  years  ago.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Dawson  are  in 
the  apple  export  business  to-day,  but  on  how  different  a  scale,  and  under  what 
changed  conditions  !  A  catalogue  taken  at  random  from  among  the  many  relating 
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to  last  week's  fruit  auctions  at  Liverpool  announces  no  less  than  7589  barrels  of 
Canadian  apples  to  be  offered  by  one  firm  at  a  single  sale ;  and  a  recent  cablegram 
to  Lord  Strathcona  states  that  7,000,000  barrels  were  grown  in  Ontario  this  year. 

NOVA  SCOTIAN  EXPOBTS. — The  first  exhibit  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  made  in 
this  country  was  in  1860,  from  the  orchard  of  the  late  Eichard  Starr,  of  Starr's 
Point,  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Prescott,  who  introduced  such 
invaluable  varieties  as  the  "  Gravenstein, "  "  Blenheim,"  "  Eibston  Pippin,"  and 
others,  obtained  through  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  The  favourite  "  Belle 
Fleur  "  was  introduced  by  the  late  Bishop  Inglis,  after  whom  it  is  still  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Bishop's  Pippin."  At  the  International  Show  held  by  that  most 
liberal  and  beneficent  of  organisations,  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1862, 
Nova  Scotia  was  more  extensively  represented,  and  shortly  afterwards  regular 
consignments  were  first  sent  to  London  by  sailing  vessel,  a  few  hundred  barrels 
at  a  time;  yet  even  under  such  adverse  conditions,  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  H.  Starr,  who  writes  a  most  entertaining  account  of  these 
early  days,  tells  me  that  Blenheims  then  realised  35s.  a  barrel.  By  the  year  I860 
the  London  shipments  totalled  24,000  barrels,  while  last  year  over  550,000  barrels 
were  sent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Great  Britain. 

VALUES. — For  the  whole  of  Canada  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Eeturns  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1908,  give  the  total  exports  of  green  or  ripe  apples  (thus 
excluding  dried  and  canned  fruit)  at  1,629,400  barrels,  valued  at  $'4,823,645 
(approximately  =£924,574).  Of  this  quantity  Great  Britain  received  practically  the 
whole,  the  exact  figures  being  1,490,311  barrels.  It  may  be  added  that  the  dried 
apples  exported  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,939,088  pounds  weight. 

Concurrently  with  this  tremendous  increase  in  quantities  there  have  been  quite 
as  great  changes  in  the  methods  of  handling.  A  vast  system  has  been  evolved 
for  preventing  loss  or  waste  in  warehouse,  car,  or  steamer,  the  process  beginning 
with  careful  packing  of  early  shipments  and  repacking  in  cold  storage  of  fruit  held 
for  mid-season  or  late  markets;  the  barrels,  thus  packed  to  carry  "tight," 
are  guarded  against  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  against  breakage,  pilfering,  or  rough 
usage  in  transit.  Immense  expenditure  is  naturally  required  for  ventilated  packing- 
houses, cold  storage  warehouses,  and  refrigerator-cars  on  land,  and  cold  chambers, 
refrigerating  plant,  sirocco  fans,  air  shafts,  and  other  apparatus  on  board  ship, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  army  of  men  employed  every  year  to  pack  and  forward  the 
products  of  the  orchard. 

PACKING. — Here  we  may  refer  to  complaints  of  fraudulent  packing  and  marking, 
attributed  to  the  soulless  farmer,  by  those  who  forget  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
apples  pass  out  of  his  hands  before  they  are  put  up  for  export;  the  business 
morality  of  the  much-abused  fruit-grower  is  no  worse,  and  probably  somewhat 
better,  than  that  of  his  commercial  friends  in  other  parts,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
seldom  put  to  the  test.  The  packing  is  commonly  done  by  men  employed  by 
apple  buyers  or  speculators,  many  of  whom  represent  British  firms,  and  operate 
with  British  capital.  They  begin  work  at  the  orchards,  from  which  many  of  the 
early  shipments  are  exported  direct,  and  are  later  on  engaged  in  warehouses, 
grading  and  re-packing  fruit  that  has  been  put  up  more  or  less  loosely  for  storage. 
They  are  duly  instructed  to  observe  the  amenities  of  the  higher  life,  or  at  all  events 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  error  allowed  by  law  to  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
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prudent  man,  and  doubtless  they  begin  their  task  with  the  best  of  resolutions, 
meaning  well  by  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  their  handiwork.  But,  just  as  the 
road  to  perdition  is  said  to  be  neatly  paved  with  good  intentions,  so  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  which  on  sale  will  become  the  "  face,"  is  well  and  truly  laid  with 
fine,  handsome  fruit,  evenly  placed  in  narrowing  circles  of  blushing  red;  hardly 
less  attractive  are  the  next  two  or  three  layers,  also  carefully  placed  by  hand, 
wedging  the  first  immovably.  Then,  alas !  comes  a  falling  off ;  whether  it  be  that 
a  giddiness  caused  by  bending  head  and  shoulders  deep  in  the  barrel  induces  loss 
of  memory,  or  that  an  ardent  discussion  on  high  politics  brings  oblivion  of  common 
things,  or  merely  that  our  packer  is  unable  to  retain  the  vision  of  that  smiling 
"  face  "  now  hidden  from  view — whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  he  now 
becomes  careless;  basket  after  basket  of  uncertain  quality  is  poured  in,  and  only 
when  the  process  of  "  tailing  off  "  is  reached  does  the  memory  return  of  that 
"No.  1"  grade-mark,  already  pencilled  on  the  "head."  Then  once  more  a 
couple  of  layers  of  the  best  are  hand  placed — for  might  not  some  captious  buyer 
demand  to  see  the  "  tail  "? — the  barrel  is  pressed,  nailed  up,  and  ready  for  all 
comers.  A  fearful  practice,  you  say,  sign  of  commercial  decadence  and  moral 
depravity — copied,  surely,  from  the  devious  ways  of  the  Ked  Man:  true,  though 
such  things  have  been  known,  at  rare  intervals,  even  on  the  costers'  barrows  and 
in  the  shop-windows  of  this  metropolis. 

INSPECTORS. — But  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  such  methods  are  approved 
or  even  winked  at  by  growers  or  dealers  in  Canada;  on  the  contrary,  both  have 
strongly  supported  the  Government  in  its  campaign,  educative  at  first,  now  punitive, 
to  stamp  out  these  frauds.  Mr.  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  at  Ottawa, 
has  an  able  staff  of  inspectors  employed  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  the  offences 
of  false  marking  and  packing.  The  penalties  have  been  gradually  increased,  and 
this  year  the  names  of  convicted  packers  have  been  published  in  a  Government 
Eeport.  Some  idea  of  the  value  and  calibre  of  the  inspectors  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  when  not  engaged  in  actual  inspection  they  are  able  to  meet  fruit- 
growers at  orchard  meetings,  and  in  the  whiter  at  meetings  of  Farmers'  Institutes, 
to  discuss  with  them,  not  merely  commercial  problems,  but  those  having  to  do 
with  fruit  culture  in  all  its  aspects ;  they  give  orchard  demonstrations  of  spraying, 
of  pruning  and  grafting,  or  at  other  times  of  packing  apples  in  barrels  and  boxes, 
and  always  in  the  presence  of  assembled  growers,  than  whom  there  are  no  keener 
critics.  An  inspector  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  his  work  would  have  a 
most  uncomfortable  time,  and  would  never  have  a  second  hearing. 

DEVELOPMENT. — To  return  from  this  digression,  please  observe  that  apart  from 
mere  growth  in  bulk,  startling  as  that  growth  has  been,  there  are  other  features  in 
the  modern  development  of  our  export  trade  which  are  almost  equally  interesting. 
At  first  under  Government  auspices,  and  more  recently  by  private  enterprise,  trial 
shipments  of  various  tender  fruits  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  cold  storage. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  experiments  made  with  peaches, 
pears,  grapes,  and  even  tomatoes  resulted  in  the  collection  of  valuable  information, 
which  served  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  in  determining  the  best 
methods  of  handling,  packing,  and  storing  the  fruit.  Thermographs  accompanied 
each  shipment,  both  on  the  cars  and  in  the  cold  storage  chamber  on  board  ship. 
The  complete  records  of  temperature  thus  obtained,  together  with  reports  on  the 
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condition  of  the  fruit  in  transit,  on  arrival,  at  time  of  sale  and  afterwards,  furnished 
information  of  the  utmost  value  to  subsequent  shippers.  In  the  present  year  we 
have  had  highly  successful  shipments  of  peaches  to  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and 
London,  and  I  have  seen  in  Birmingham  a  consignment  of  Canadian  Anjou 
pears,  beautifully  packed  and  in  perfect  condition.  Having  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  enter  this  new  field  in  a  small  way,  our  fruit-growers  need  only  now 
extend  their  operations,  since  a  regular  supply  of  the  right  quality  will  ensure  a 
steady  demand. 

But  even  in  the  apple  trade  there  have  been  developments,  such  as  the  increased 
use  of  small  packages  for  fancy  fruit — the  special  egg-case  type,  or  the  plain 
forty-pound  box  as  used  in  British  Columbia  and  California;  still  more  recently  a 
Burlington  firm  has  been  experimenting  with  a  smaller  box,  holding  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  pounds  of  fruit — an  ideal  package  for  the  householder,  and  (since  it  is 
filled  with  the  very  finest  apples)  one  likely  to  be  twice  blest  at  Christmas  time — 
an  equal  boon  to  "  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. "  And  here  again  we  find  the 
grower  following  his  product  to  the  consumer's  very  door,  for  he  actually  quotes 
a  price  at  which  he  will  deliver  these  packages,  carriage  paid,  at  any  address  in 
Great  Britain! 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE. — To  attempt  a  detailed  statement  of  the  assistance 
rendered  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  to  the  fruit 
industry  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  and  of  your  patience,  but  the  main 
outlines  may  be  of  some  interest.  First,  there  are  Experimental  Farms  under 
Dominion  supervision  in  most  of  the  Provinces,  and  under  local  administration 
in  all,  where  both  field  and  research  work  are  carried  on ;  in  addition,  some  of  the 
Provinces  have  established  in  various  districts  Illustration  Stations  which  combine 
the  functions  of  experimental  and  model  farms.  Here  the  grower  has  the  advan- 
tage of  innumerable  tests  of  varieties,  of  soils,  methods  of  culture,  spray  fluids, 
and  many  other  matters  which  he  could  not  afford  the  time,  money,  or  space  to 
investigate  for  himself.  As  a  rule  he  may  also  look  to  these  stations  for  a  model 
which  he  will  be  safe  in  copying  so  far  as  conditions  are  similar. 

At  Farmers'  Institutes  (in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Provincial  Governments, 
which  also  provide  speakers  for  some  of  their  meetings)  at  least  one  subject  of 
interest  to  fruit-growers  is  sure  to  appear  on  every  programme.  Some  of  the 
Institutes  hold  orchard-meetings  in  spring  and  summer  at  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  demonstrations  of  practical  work  are  furnished  by  experienced  men.  The 
bulletins  issued  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  deal- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  such  questions  as  cold  storage,  the  packing,  shipping, 
and  marketing  of  fruit,  the  export  trade,  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  and 
their  remedies,  crop  reports  and  statistics,  are  sent  post-free  to  all  who  ask  for 
them ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  these  publications  are  read  with  intelligent  interest, 
the  farmers'  early  prejudice  against  "science"  as  being  "unpractical"  having 
long  ago  disappeared,  since  it  is  fully  recognised  to-day  that  science  is  but  another 
name  for  sense. 

Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  average  grower  either  could  not 
afford  or  would  not  install  a  thoroughly  efficient  spraying-machine,  the  Fruit 
Division  at  Ottawa  purchased  power-spraying  outfits  operated  by  petrol  engines, 
and  sprayed  a  number  of  orchards  in  various  districts  throughout  the  season. 
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This  was  done  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  power  over  hand  work,  and  also 
to  show  the  desirability  of  small  growers  uniting  in  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  the  necessary  plant.  The  fruit-growers  concerned  were  charged  with  the  actual 
cost  of  material  and  labour  for  the  four  or  five  necessary  applications,  each  paying 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  trees.  The  work  was  very  successfully  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  permanent  staff  of  fruit  inspectors,  and  the  result 
is  that  power-spraying  has  been  adopted  in  the  leading  fruit  districts,  both 
by  groups  and  individual  growers. 

The  services  of  fruit  inspectors  have  already  been  referred  to,  but  there  is 
still  another  set  of  men  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  fruit-grower,  even  when 
his  product  has  left  Canadian  shores.  Under  the  Minister,  The  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  at  the  time  when  Professor  Eobertson  was  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
the  examination  of  Canadian  products  on  arrival  at  British  ports  was  perfected, 
and  this  service  has  been  continued  ever  since;  so  that  to-day  Chief  Inspector 
A.  W.  Grindley,  with  headquarters  at  Liverpool,  has  a  staff  engaged  at  London, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Manchester,  watching  the  handling  of  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  other  perishable  products.  Not  a  steamer  discharges  her  freight  at  one 
of  these  ports  but  an  inspector  is  on  hand  to  observe  the  condition  of  every  package 
as  it  leaves  the  ship's  side,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  handled,  and  to  record  and 
report  his  observations  in  detail.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  system  in  prevent- 
ing breakage  and  waste  will  at  once  be  evident.  But  the  number  of  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  shippers  or  transportation  companies  which  have  been  put  right  as  a 
result  of  their  representations  can  scarcely  be  computed. 

Finally,  though  the  fact  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require  repetition,  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  is  always  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
every  Canadian  engaged  in  trade  with  this  country  are  carefully  and  efficiently 
safeguarded.  Indeed,  the  services  rendered  by  the  present  distinguished  holder 
01  that  high  office,  not  only  to  the  fruit  industry,  but  to  Canadian  enterprise  of 
every  description,  cannot  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  object  of  the  Government  throughout  is  to  assist 
fruit-growers  by  doing  for  them  only  those  things  which  they  could  not  well  do 
for  themselves,  being  careful  at  all  times  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  self-help. 

CO-OPEKATION. — This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  co-operation,  through  which 
many  objects  can  be  attained  by  groups  of  growers  which  they  could  not  secure, 
individually.  Among  these  objects  may  be  mentioned  the  cheaper  purchase  in 
large  quantities  of  fruit-trees  guaranteed  true  to  name;  the  similar  purchase  of 
apple-barrels,  boxes,  and  baskets  of  all  kinds,  of  spraying  materials,  fertilisers, 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  conspicuous,  work 
of  these  Associations  is  seen  in  the  disposal  of  the  crop,  by  which  every  member, 
no  matter  how  large  or  small  his  orchard,  how  few  or  how  mixed  his  varieties, 
is  enabled  to  send  his  fruit  to  a  central  packing-house  to  be  graded,  receiving 
after  sale  exactly  his  fair  proportion  of  the  net  proceeds.  I  had  almost  said  no 
matter  how  good  or  how  poor  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  I  believe  the  Associa- 
tions are  becoming  more  strict  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  members  whose 
orchards  are  neglected  so  that  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  third-class  or  culls 
among  the  product.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  central  packing-house  trans- 
forms many  small  lots  of  many  varieties  and  qualities  into  a  few  large  lots  of 
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uniform  grades,  for  which  there  is  always  a  good  demand  at  excellent  prices.  All 
that  such  a  co-operative  system  requires  to  ensure  success  is  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  members  and  a  good  business  manager  in  charge,  conditions  with  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  a  number  of  the  Canadian  Associations  have  been  able  to  comply. 
I  might  point  out  also  that  under  this  system  all  temptation  to  false  packing  for 
the  sake  of  private  gain  is  done  away  with,  as  the  packer  is  engaged  at  so  much 
a  day  and  the  manager  at  a  yearly  salary,  neither  having  any  interest  to  serve 
by  deceiving  the  public;  the  latter  being,  in  fact,  dependent  for  his  position  upon 
making  and  keeping  a  high  reputation  for  the  output  of  his  employers  as  a  whole. 

THE  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. — In  the  Niagara  district  Mr.  Livingston,  of  the 
"Weekly  Fruit  Grower,"  tells  of  two  or  three  recent  developments  of  the 
co-operative  principle.  One  of  these,  known  as  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Exchange,  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  dealers,  most  of  them  growers  also,  who  agreed  weekly 
on  quotations  which  were  sent  out  to  all  retailers  in  Canada.  The  Secretary's 
office,  with  which  all  were  connected  by  telephone,  was  used  as  a  clearing-house 
to  distribute  unsold  fruit  in  the  hands  of  one  buyer  to  customers  of  other  buyers, 
who  happened  to  be  short  of  that  particular  variety.  Individual  surpluses  were 
thus  used  to  make  up  other  individual  shortages,  with  the  result  that  each  night 
very  little  fruit  was  left  to  be  sent  out  for  sale  on  commission.  This  idea  was 
further  developed  by  the  formation  last  season  of  a  limited  company  which  took 
all  surplus  stocks  from  the  members  and  distributed  it  in  car-load  lots  at  points 
outside  the  range  of  general  competition,  particularly  in  Western  Canada.  It 
will  be  understood  that  few  individual  growers  can  furnish  car-load  lots,  and 
obtain  reduced  rates  by  freight  or  express.  I  understand  that  this  latter  idea 
is  growing  rapidly  in  popularity,  and  that  large  numbers  of  fruit-growers  are 
becoming  shareholders  in  co-operative  companies,  which  can  ship  car-loads  to 
their  own  agents  in  the  markets  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS. — From  another  direction,  also,  the  fruit-grower 
obtains  most  valuable  assistance.  The  admirable  service  rendered  by  the  Press, 
more  particularly  by  agricultural  journals  and  those  devoted  exclusively  to  horti- 
culture, is  unequalled  in  any  other  country.  Edited  for  the  most  part  by  men  of 
practical  experience  and  an  agricultural  college  training,  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
excellent  illustrations,  these  journals  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
interests  they  serve.  Their  broadening  influence  and  the  practical  help  they 
afford  by  furnishing  information,  correcting  errors,  exposing  or  preventing  frauds, 
reporting  conventions,  suggesting  improved  methods  or  supporting  reforms,  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. — In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gooderham,  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  Toronto's  great  Exhibition,  easily  the  largest  and  finest  annual 
show  in  the  world,  one  hesitates  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  fairs.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  fruit  division 
at  Ottawa,  and  of  the  Provincial  Departments,  to  improve  prize-lists  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  their  educative  value  to  those  who  grow  fruit  to  sell,  and  not 
merely  to  show.  To  this  end  model  prize-lists  have  been  submitted,  and  in  many- 
cases  adopted,  offering  substantial  awards  for  commercial  varieties,  and  for  com- 
mercial packages  put  up  as  for  market  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  recognised  that,  while  the  amateur  and  the  experimenter  in  new  sorts 
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should  not  be  overlooked,  the  bulk  of  the  prizes  should  no  longer  go  to  the  exhibi- 
tor of  the  biggest  apples  or  the  most  numerous  varieties.  After  ail,  the  admittedly 
best  "  money-makers  "  in  each  district  comprise  but  a  few  sorts,  which  are  the 
ones  to  be  encouraged  and  improved  by  carefully  drawn  prize-lists. 

Awards  may  also  be  made  for  tasteful  displays  of  fruit  arranged  for  sale,  as 
in  a  fruiterer's  window,  or  for  dinner-table  decorations  of  fruit  ana  flowers  com- 
bined, since  attractive  display  always  leads  to  increased  consumption. 

FRUIT-GROWING  DISTRICTS. — If  the  question  be  asked,  "  Where  is  fruit  grown 
in  Canada?"  the  answer  is,  "Nearly  everywhere."  Some  parts,  of  course, 
excel,  among  which  I  naturally  give  first  place  to  my  former  home,  the  far-famed 
Niagara  district ;  there  peaches  and  grapes  grow  in  the  open  air  to  such  perfection 
and  in  such  profusion  as  to  astonish  any  who  forget  that  the  latitude  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  Eome.  It  claims  to  be  the  Garden  of  Canada,  but  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  I  should  hesitate  to  decide  between  it  and  the  lovely  Acadian  Valleys 
of  the  Cornwallis  and  the  Annapolis;  and  whatever  the  decision,  it  would  be 
challenged  at  once  by  a  voice  from  the  Far  West,  where  in  the  newer  but  wonder- 
fully charming  Okanagan  Valley,  in  the  rapidly  developing  Kootenay,  and  other 
lavoured  parts,  British  Columbia  has  ample  backing  for  the  strongest  claims. 

In  the  older  Provinces  we  have  nearly  the  whole  North  shores  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  the  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  districts,  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  home  of  that  finest  of  all  dessert  apples,  the  "  Fameuse  " — never 
admitted  by  Quebec  to  be  merely  another  name  for  the  ' '  Snow  ' ' ;  the  Valley  of 
the  St.  John,  where  New  Brunswick  is  just  awakening  to  the  commercial  mean- 
ing of  her  success  with  the  "  Alexander  "  and  the  "  Bishop's  Pippin  ";  and  the 
whole  of  the  "  Million-Acre  Farm,"  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  "  Garden  of  the 
Gulf,"  where  amid  a  varied  agricultural  life,  time  has  been  found  to  perfect  the 
"  Baxter,"  the  "  Ben  Davis,"  the  "  Wealthy,"  and  many  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
apples,  of  which  the  exportable  surpluses  steadily  increasing. 

FRUIT  LANDS. — The  merits  of  fruit-farming  as  an  ideal  existence  will  depend 
partly  on  whether  it  is  profitable,  and  still  more  on  whether  the  life  is  agreeable. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Starr's  opinion  that  "  good  orchard 
and  fruit  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  are  a  safe  investment  for  steady,  industrious  men," 
but  would  extend  the  application  so  as  to  include  the  many  recognised  fruit  districts 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia;  and  Mr. 
Griffith  tells  us  of  tangible  proof  that  even  Manitoba  has  now  entered  this  field 
of  production.  Naturally  fruit  lands  vary  in  value  according  to  situation,  age, 
condition  and  varieties  of  trees,  drainage,  farm-buildings,  and  so  on.  Unplanted 
land  may  be  purchased  in  Nova  Scotia  at  from  $30  (roughly  .£6)  to  $100  (.£20) 
per  acre,  and  planted  orchards  at  from  $100  (£20)  to  $1000  (£200)  per  acre.  In 
other  provinces  the  same  wide  margin  exists.  No  one,  however,  should  make  a 
purchase  of  this  kind  without  at  least  one  season's  experience  and  observation  on 
the  spot. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  LIFE. — As  for  the  life  of  the  fruit-grower,  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  world,  since  it  combines  out-door  work  under 
delightful  conditions  with  the  necessity  for  mental  activity  and  alertness.  Euskin 
has  told  Us  that  just  so  far  as  a  man's  work  consists  in  mere  manual  labour,  it  is 
servile  and  degrading,  even  though  "  in  measure  refreshing,  wholesome,  and 
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necessary. "  Some  will  perhaps  take  exception  to  this  view,  but  all  will  admit  both 
the  charm  and  benefit  of  open-air  physical  exercise,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  similar  scope  for  the  mind,  if  the  human  being  is  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree 
of  all-round  efficiency.  These  two  things  fruit-growing  offers  in  perfection.  Even 
in  winter,  supposing  the  last  of  the  apples  have  been  packed  and  shipped  away, 
the  grower  has  pruning  to  look  to,  buildings,  harness,  and  implements  to  overhaul 
and  repair,  ice  to  get  in  for  summer  use,  and  a  stock  of  firewood  to  secure — often 
from  his  own  piece  of  "  bush."  In  off  seasons,  too,  there  are  under-drains  to  be 
put  in  order,  fences  to  be  repaired,  posts  to  be  sunk  or  wire  to  be  strung  for  the 
support  of  young  grape-vines — so  much  for  the  physical  side;  while  meetings  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  Horticultural  Societies,  Fruit-growers'  Associations,  or  other 
public  bodies,  and  correspondence  relating  to  next  year's  operations  are  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  mind  keen  and  active.  From  the  time  cultivation  commences 
in  spring  until  the  last  of  the  apple  crop  is  safely  harvested,  our  friend  has 
constant,  though  not  over-taxing  occupation,  for  he  generally  has  a  full  range  of 
fruits,  both  large  and  small,  cherries,  berries,  and  currants;  early  and  late  sorts 
of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  covering  a  long  season,  besides  plums  and  grapes. 
Spraying  was  probably  begun  with  an  application  in  mid-winter,  is  repeated  when 
the  buds  are  swelling,  before  and  after  the  blossom,  and  once  or  oftener  in  the 
summer,  according  as  conditions  favour  or  retard  the  development  of  fungus 
diseases.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  all,  since  if  not  done 
properly  and  at  just  the  right  time,  it  is  almost  a  useless  expense.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  portion  whatever  of  modern  fruit  culture  is  so  absolutely  essential  to 
success,  or  pays  such  liberal  dividends  upon  its  cost:  be  the  crop  large  or  small, 
clean  fruit  will  always  bring  the  top  price. 

The  picking  season  demands  the  employment  of  much  casual  labour,  a  great 
share  of  which  falls  to  women  and  children,  and  thus  the  families  of  the  permanent 
help  are  able  to  supplement,  by  sums  not  to  be  despised,  the  earnings  of  the  men. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  fruit-baskets  with  netting  covers  and  wire  fasteners 
must  be  provided  in  advance  and  stored  on  the  premises,  for  when  the  season  is 
at  its  height  it  is  often  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  fresh  supplies.  Address  labels 
in  plenty  must  also  be  on  hand,  though  for  regular  shipments  the  address  is  usually 
placed  on  the  handle  of  the  basket  with  a  rubber  stamp  provided  with  the  shipper's 
number  for  identification.  Then,  day  by  day,  the  pickers  are  directed  to  those 
fruits  or  varieties  which  are  ready,  and  the  waggons  are  kept  busy  collecting  their 
filled  baskets  and  supplying  them  with  empties.  Meanwhile,  a  staff  is  occupied 
in  the  packing-house  grading  and  putting  up  the  fruit ;  pears,  peaches,  and  plums 
usually  in  baskets  holding  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  grapes  sometimes  in 
similar  packages,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ten-pound  basket,  and  sometimes,  if 
to  be  used  for  wine,  in  barrels.  About  noon  the  fruit-grower  is  called  to  the 
telephone  to  receive  market  reports  from  all  over  the  country,  and  then  comes  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  his  day's  pack  to  the  best  advantage;  decisions  have  to  be 
made  quickly  and  as  promptly  carried  out,  ripe  fruit  to  go  to  convenient  markets, 
other  lots  to  more  distant  points,  the  firmest  perhaps  into  cold  storage  or  refrigera- 
tor-cars for  the  far  West,  that  tremendous  and  growing  market  which  already 
competes  with  Great  Britain  for  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  fruit.  And  so  the  work 
goes  on.  Baskets  are  stamped  or  labelled  and  placed  in  stacks  of  ten  or  twelve; 
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drays  are  loaded  for  the  railway  station  in  time  to  catch  the  "  Fruit  Special,"  or, 
if  the  grower  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  line  of  an  electric  railway,  his 
shipments  need  be  taken  no  further  than  to  a  roadside  platform  in  front  of  his 
house  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  freight-car.  In  either  case,  the  day's  picking 
from  the  Niagara  district  will  be  on  sale  in  the  markets  of  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
and  all  nearer  points,  early  next  morning,  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer 
before  noon. 

When  the  big  rush  of  the  afternoon  shipments  is  over,  our  friend  follows  the 
good  old  English  example  and  looks  for  some  recreation  in  sport,  the  younger 
men  taking  to  tennis,  cricket,  or  golf,  while  tEeir  seniors  are  more  often  to  be 
found  on  the  bowling-green.  Meanwhile,  the  help  is  still  engaged  in  picking  and 
packing  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  normal  day's  work  is  done.  In  the  height  of 
the  busy  season,  however,  especially  if  a  heat  wave  is  ripening  peaches  fast,  all 
hands  are  set  to  picking  while  daylight  lasts,  and  continue  sorting  and  packing  by 
lamplight  up  to  ten  o'clock  or  even  midnight,  the  fruit  in  such  cases  to  be  sent  to 
market  by  an  early  morning  train.  Such  being  a  rough  sketch  of  the  day's  work, 
need  I  add  that  bromides  and  other  sedatives  have  but  a  poor  sale  in  Canadian 
fruit  districts?  And  need  I  say  more  to  commend  the  conditions,  the  activities, 
the  fresh-air  charm,  the  physical  and  mental  wholesomeness  of  the  fruit-grower's 
life? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  miracle  that  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  North  American  Continent?  Remember  how  British  hearts  and  French 
battled  their  way  to  it  in  wretched  sailing  ships,  across  an  Atlantic  that  was  seldom 
merely  ' '  mournful  and  misty  ' ' ;  how  they  seized  a  foothold  on  her  rocky  and 
forbidding  coasts  when  the  cruel  north  wind  bared  his  fangs,  even  as  the  Indian,  his 
tomahawk;  how  they  fought  the  Bed  Man,  and  famine  and  snow  and  ice,  held 
doggedly  on  though  supplies  failed  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  at  last  drove 
back  their  enemies,  subdued  the  forest,  and  tamed  even  the  climate  itself;  how 
they  fought  the  battle  of  race  supremacy,  and  settled  it  finally  by  equality  under 
the  British  flag ;  how,  loyal  to  that  flag,  thousands  of  them  left  their  homes  in  the 
settled  but  revolted  States,  and,  taking  up  once  more  the  burden  of  the  pioneer, 
carved  new  homes  out  of  the  forests  of  Upper  Canada,  fought  for  those  homes  in 
1812,  and  again  for  their  liberties  in  1837;  how  their  sons  forced  a  path  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  great  prairie  beyond  the  lakes;  how  with  such  leaders  as 
our  honoured  chairman,  the  wild  North-West  was  stormed,  and  the  eternal  moun- 
tains, the  giant  Eockies,  conquered,  till  Pacific  was  linked  with  Atlantic,  and  the 
British  Crown  had  in  very  truth  "  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Have  you  realised  how  every  step  has  been  a 
struggle,  every  acre  occupied  a  battle,  every  province  wrested  from  the  Great 
Unknown  a  campaign,  sometimes  against  human  enemies,  more  often  against  the 
forces  of  Nature  ?  But  how  generous  a  foe  has  Nature  proved !  How  gracefully 
does  she  admit  defeat,  and  how  lavish  the  spoils  she  hands  over  to  the  victor! 
Every  summer,  where  once  stood  ' '  the  forest  primeval, ' '  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
multiplied;  every  autumn  thousands  of  orchards  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
crops.  But  let  us  realise  that  a  Canadian  apple  is  not  merely  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
upon  which  it  grew,  it  is  the  fruit  of  history,  of  men's  lives,  of  generations  of 
patient  effort  and  silent  achievement,  which  we  do  well  to  remember  with  honour. 
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Nor  are  these  the  only  trophies  of  man's  triumph.  Think  of  the  limitless  treasures 
of  the  mine;  think  how  Nature  is  to-day  yielding  up  the  untold  wealth  of  forest 
and  stream;  think  of  the  water-powers  she  reveals  in  endless  succession,  and  of 
the  millions  of  acres  she  covers  year  by  year  with  waving  gold,  gold  indeed  to  the 
grower,  and  food,  more  precious  than  gold,  to  the  dwellers  in  cities !  Such  is  the 
bounty  of  Nature  to  those  who  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  STBATHCONA,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
before  tha  Paper) :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening  and  to 
introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Mackinnon,  who  is  to  discourse  on  a  subject  very  familiar 
to  me.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fruit  Department  of  the  Dominion  Government 
for  several  years,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  that  way  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Provinces  right  on  to  British  Columbia.  I  need  hardly  say  to 
Canadians  present  and  those  who  have  been  in  Canada,  and  I  hope  also  to  those 
who  have  heard  of  Canada,  that  no  part  of  the  world  produces  better  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  apples,  pears,  and  even  peaches  than  does  Canada,  while  the  small  fruit 
also  is  of  very  excellent  quality. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place :  — 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  What  more  pleasant  subject  could  we  have  had  than  that  we 
have  been  hearing  about  to-night?  As  we  all  know,  flowers  are  beautiful,  full  of 
delight  to  us,  and  fruit  is  toothsome,  palatable,  and  delicious,  and  the  fruit  Mr. 
Mackinnon  has  been  telling  us  about  the  finest  of  all — that  is,  Canadian  apples. 
These  you  can  compare  in  a  measure  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  in  England,  but 
with  this  difference — that  there  is  less  effort  required  in  eating  the  Canadian  than 
the  English  apple.  The  Fameuse,  for  example,  melts,  as  it  were,  in  the  mouth, 
and  its  flavour  and  aroma  are  a  joy  both  of  anticipation  and  realisation.  We  are 
under  a  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Mackinnon  for  all  he  has  told  us  and  for  what  he 
has  shown  us  with  regard  to  these  and  other  fruits  of  Canada.  He  has  told  us  all 
about  the  orchards  and  the  handling,  packing,  and  preservation  of  fruits.  He  has 
described  also  the  spraying  process,  now  so  very  largely  used  throughout  Canada, 
but  he  did  not  inform  you  that  it  is  to  his  own  inventive  genius  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  spraying  apparatus  now  in  use.  Mr.  Mackinnon  is  a  modest  man,  who, 
when  he  has  any  duty  to  discharge,  sets  his  wits  to  work  to  get  rid  of  difficulty 
and  to  make  all  the  improvements  which  can  be  made.  He  is  now,  as  you  know, 
one  of  the  Dominion  Trade  Commissioners  stationed  at  Birmingham,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  continue  to  do  the  same  useful  work  that  he  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  fruit-growing  industry  in  Canada  is  a  large  and  important  one.  But  we  have 
others,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  North- West  alone  they  pro- 
duce wheat  of  the  very  finest  quality  to  the  extent  of  some  120,000,000  bushels, 
and  that  in  a  part  of  the  Dominion  where  less  than  forty  years  ago  there  was  not 
one  single  bushel  produced  to  send  out  of  the  country.  We  have  also  our  fisheries 
and  our  mines — everything,  in  fact,  that  is  wanted  to  make  a  country  prosperous. 
The  North- West  has  commended  itself  to  a  great  many  of  our  neighbours  of  the 
United  States,  who,  while  doing  well  in  their  own  country,  felt  they  would  do  still 
better  in  Canada,  and  some  300,000  or  400,000  have  gone  to  settle  there,  and  are 
just  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  as  the  rest.  We  have  a  very  creditable  Army  at 
present,  and  in  a  short  time  we  are  to  have  a  Navy.  Thus  you  see  that  Canada  is 
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recognising  her  responsibility  as  a  nation — a  nation  in  the  closest  possible  alliance 
with  the  Mother  Country.  I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Mackinnon's  lecture  has 
afforded  us  not  only  pleasure  and  delight,  but  a  great  amount  of  instruction. 

Mr.  W.  STALEY  SPARK  :  Seldom  have  I  heard  a  more  interesting  and  instructive 
Paper.  It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  me,  because  during  the  last  two  years 
I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  time  studying  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada,  and 
with  that  object  have  travelled  between  30,000  and  40,000  miles.  I  know  every 
place  that  was  shown  on  the  pictures — places,  some  of  them,  nearly  3000  miles 
apart.  What  struck  me  during  my  researches  in  Canada  was  the  very  thorough 
methods  in  which  they  go  about  their  work.  The  process  of  spraying  is  done  in  no 
haphazard  way.  Now,  without  spraying,  people  cannot  possibly  expect  to  grow 
clean,  healthy  fruit  any  more  than  you  can  expect  to  be  healthy  if  you  live  in  a 
house  which  is  not  clean.  They  have  studied  these  matters  to  such  purpose  that 
they  have  mastered  the  science  of  fruit-growing,  taking  very  great  care  to  put 
scientific  alongside  practical  methods.  It  really  is  the  greatest  credit  to  Canadians 
for  us  to  say  that  we  can  learn  so  many  lessons  from  them.  The  people  who  grow 
fruit  study  the  diseases  they  have  to  contend  against,  and  they  spray  at  times  best 
calculated  to  deal  with  these  diseases.  Much  of  this  spraying  is  done  in  the  autumn 
when  the  leaves  fall;  then,  of  course,  they  spray  before  the  buds  open,  and  after 
that  when  the  blossoms  are  upon  the  trees.  In  fact,  I  have  known  some  orchards 
sprayed  as  many  as  a  dozen  times  in  one  season,  and  one  farmer  in  Ontario  who 
sprayed  to  that  extent  for  the  first  time  told  me  the  crop  had  been  better  than  in 
any  previous  season  and  paid  for  the  extra  spraying.  As  Mr.  Mackinnon  told  us, 
the  Government  help  a  very  great  deal.  They  send  expert  men,  and  I  emphasise 
the  word  expert,  because  I  am  afraid  in  this  country  expert  men  are  not  always 
sent  to  teach  the  farmers.  Mr.  Mackinnon  told  us  that  during  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1908,  1,490,000  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped  from  Canada  to  this 
country.  That  means  over  190,000,000  Ibs.  That  shows  what  a  demand  there 
must  be  for  the  fruit  in  this  country.  Now  I  maintain  that  we  in  this  country  can 
grow  just  as  good  fruit  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and  I  ask,  Why  cannot  we  furnish 
more  of  our  own  fruit  supplies  ?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  we  do  not  take 
care  of  our  orchards.  If  you  will  go  through  any  one  of  the  apple  counties,  you 
will  see  many  of  the  trees  covered  with  lichen  and  moss.  One  day,  when  I  sug- 
gested to  a  lady  who  owned  an  orchard  that  the  trees  should  be  sprayed,  she  replied, 
"  Oh  dear,  no,  you  must  not  touch  that ;  it  looks  so  beautiful. "  Now  that  lichen — 
a  vegetable  parasite — is  all  the  time  eating  into  the  very  sap  of  the  tree.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disease  yet  known  which  cannot  be  kept  in  check.  The  most 
difficult  disease  in  Canada  is  San  Jose  scale.  Thank  goodness,  we  have  not  that 
disease  here  yet ;  but  I  would  suggest  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  most 
careful  to  examine  the  trees  which  come  into  this  country.  Otherwise,  we  never 
know  when  we  may  not  get  that  disease  here.  They  would  not  allow  trees  to  go 
into  Canada  without  being  fumigated,  and,  in  fact,  the  Government  protect  growers 
in  every  possible  way.  I  won't  tell  you  to  which  party  in  politics  I  belong,  but  I 
would  remind  you  that  Canada  gives  Great  Britain  a  preference,  and  if  we  could 
help  to  stimulate  trade  between  the  two  countries  by  giving  Canada  a  preference  in 
return,  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it.  I  may  mention  that  spraying  is 
compulsory  in  British  Columbia.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  fruit-trees  were 
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planted  more  largely  in  this  country,  the  value  of  land  would  be  considerably 
increased,  and  an  industry  created  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  country, 
always  provided,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  orchards  were  kept  clean  and  the  growers 
learned  their  business.  If  anybody  here  is  thinking  of  going  in  for  the  fruit- 
growing business,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  grow  too  much  fruit  in  one  orchard, 
and  in  particular  not  to  grow  gooseberries  between  the  trees.  Otherwise  the 
ground  would  be  too  hard-worked,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  food  in  the  soil  to 
grow  several  kinds  of  fruit  over  the  same  area.  I  would  again  express  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Mackinnon  for  his  lecture. 

Sir  DANIEL  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G. :  Although  not  a  Canadian,  I  have  been 
interested  for  some  time  in  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada.  I  visited  the  Dominion 
on  four  occasions,  and  I  only  returned  from  my  last  visit  in  October  of  this  year. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  Canadian  fruit  was  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  I  was 
asked  to  report  on  the  fruit  sections  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  in  charge  of  the 
Colinderies  of  1886.  I  was  impressed  even  then  with  the  great  capacity  of  the 
people  of  Canada  to  make  the  best  of  their  splendid  resources.  There  were  shown 
more  than  eighty  varieties  of  apples  at  this  Exhibition.  These  were  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  beautiful  colour,  but  for  their  flavour  and  other  attractive 
characters.  As  illustrating  the  enterprising  manner  in  which  the  Canadian  exhibit 
\vas  managed,  I  may  mention  that  up  to  the  month  of  June  there  were  shown 
specimens  of  apples  of  the  preceding  season  (1885-1886)  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Before  the  exhibition  closed,  the  first  supplies  of  apples  of  the  new  season 
(1886-1887),  including  the  "  Snow  "  apple  and  other  early  sorts,  were  brought  over, 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  1902  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Dr.  William  Saunders,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  National  Experiment 
Farms  in  Canada,  and  I  spent  an  interesting  day  with  him  at  the  Central  Experi- 
ment Farm  at  Ottawa.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher,  who  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  I  was  able  to  visit  the  Dominion  Exhibition  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1906,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  to 
the  great  fruit  capabilities  of  that  Maritime  Province.  I  have  since  visited  the 
Central  Experiment  Farm  on  two  occasions,  viz.,  in  the  years  1906  and  1909,  and 
on  each  occasion  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  valuable  work  carried  on 
there  in  raising  and  distributing  new  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  great  West,  and  in  improving  and  extending  the  fruit  industry, 
and  in  generally  advancing  the  material  resources  of  all  portions  of  the  Dominion. 
Dr.  Saunders'  work  is  widely  and  greatly  appreciated.  I  can  state  from  actual 
observation  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  rendering  splendid  service  in  all  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  effort.  On  another  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  the  great  National  Exhibition  held  at  Toronto,  and  of  witnessing 
the  excellent  organising  methods  of  those  in  charge,  as  well  as  of  studying  at 
leisure  the  various  fruits  and  other  agricultural  products  for  which  Ontario 
and  Canada  generally  are  widely  becoming  known.  It  was  strongly  impressed 
upon  me  that  Canada,  year  by  year,  was  making  enormous  strides  in  the 
path  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Mackinnon 's  Paper  illustrates  the  happy  .com- 
bination of  the  scientific  and  practical  side  of  agriculture.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fruit-growers  in  Canada,  by  means  of  the  several  Experiment  Farms,  the 
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annual  local  fairs,  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  useful 
literature,  are  gradually  and  successfully  being  trained  as  experts  in  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  on  their  cultivation,  and  in  effectively  dealing  with  insect  and 
other  pests,  as  well  as  in  carefully  grading,  packing,  and  marking  their,  produce  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  motto  of  the  Agricultural  Departments,  both  Federal 
and  Provincial,  is  evident.  It  is  "  Practice  with  Science."  The  best  results  can 
only  be  obtained  in  agriculture,  as  in  everything  else,  where  the  practical  and 
scientific  elements  work  harmoniously  and  intelligently  together.  The  jealousy 
of  the  practical  man  is  now  happily  being  replaced  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  science,  and  the  results  have  seldom  been  shown  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  enormous  development  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  great 
fruit  industry  of  Canada.  It  was  only  last  week  that  a  successful  Colonial  Fruit 
Show  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  in  Vincent  Square, 
which  was  graciously  opened  by  H.E.H.  the  Princess  Louise  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  a  distinguished  company.  This  was  the 
seventh  of  a  series  of  Colonial  shows  organised  by  the  Society,  all  of  which  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  drawing  attention  to  the  vast  capabilities 
in  fruit  production  of  the  Over-seas  Dominions.  As  a  former  Treasurer  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  I  appreciate  the  kind  terms  in  which  the  Society  has 
been  referred  to  in  Mr.  Mackinnon's  Paper.  It  is  hoped  in  future  years  to  enlist 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  these  and 
similar  Fruit  Shows,  and  thus  achieve  still  better  results  by  appealing  to  a  wider 
circle  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  Hitherto  the  fruits  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  have  been  mostly  in  evidence;  but  if  the  Dominions  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  were  also  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  combine  in  favour  of  a 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  to  meet  their  special  condi- 
tions, I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  would  be  prepared 
to  offer  them  every  facility  in  its  power  in  1911.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  already  expressed  in  regard  to  my  great  admiration  of  the  splendid 
energy,  forethought,  and  enterprise  that  is  being  displayed,  both  in  Canada  and  by 
her  representatives  in  this  country,  in  developing  her  wonderful  resources  and  in 
bringing  her  products  so  prominently  and  successfully  under  the  notice  of  the 
people  of  the  homeland.  The  lead  in  all  matters  on  this  side,  as  is  well  known,  is 
taken  by  the  illustrious  Chairman  of  this  evening,  Lord  Strathcona,  who  is  inde- 
fatigable on  all  occasions  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  Once  more 
I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Mackinnon  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  services  of  such  eminently  qualified  men  as  he,  will  continue  to  be  utilised, 
both  in  this  country  and  the  Over-seas  Dominions,  in  rendering  fruit-growing  a 
thoroughly  remunerative  industry,  and  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  wholesome 
and  refreshing  food  at  moderate  rates  for  the  consumption  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  W.  L.  GRIFFITH:  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr. 
Mackinnon  for  his  interesting  paper  on  a  most  fascinating  topic.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  apples  of  good  quality  have  been  produced  in  Manitoba.  The  capa- 
bility of  the  prairie  area  to  produce  hard  wheat  is  well  known,  but  I  think  the 
most  optimistic  would  not  have  said  apples  could  be  grown  until  recent  years. 
Mr.  Stevenson  produced  about  one  hundred  barrels  of  apples,  which  sold  at 
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450  dollars,  and  one  tree  produced  no  less  than  five  barrels.  That  is  an  excellent 
yield  in  a  district  which  people  never  looked  to  for  produce  of  this  kind.  Of  course, 
the  production  is  only  on  a  limited  scale  at  present,  and  nobody  pretends  that 
Manitoba  is  going  to  compare  with  British  Columbia  or  with  the  Niagara  Peninsula ; 
but  the  facts  I  have  stated  are,  I  think,  very  significant,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  his  enterprise.  I  am  informed  he  sent  an  exhibition  of  fourteen 
different  varieties  of  apples  produced  in  Manitoba  to  the  show  of  the  American 
Apple  Society,  and  won  the  silver  medal  given  to  each  province  displaying  an 
exhibition  of  merit.  He  produced  also  a  good  crop  of  plums  and  cherries.  I  was 
very  glad  to  notice  the  terms  of  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Mackinnon  spoke  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  and  also  of  the  Eoyal  Kew  Gardens.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  the  guest  of  the  Horticultural  Club  last  week,  spending 
a  most  pleasurable  evening,  and  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  that  they  were 
doing  great  good,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  Empire. 

Miss  BINNIE  CLABK:  I  know  nothing  of  fruit-growing  in  Canada,  as  the  four 
years  I  have  already  spent  in  the  country  were  passed  entirely  on  my  farm,  where 
I  grow  only  wheat  and  the  common  grains.  But  I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
great  usefulness  of  the  Experimental  Farms  and  the  kindness  of  those  in  control, 
who  are  always  ready  to  pass  on  the  results  of  their  many  experiments  in  different 
kinds  of  seed,  and  other  facts  of  their  special  or  general  knowledge,  to  small 
farmers  and  others,  and  the  value  of  such  advice  is  very  great,  especially  to 
the  many  of  us  who  go  out  without  any  knowledge  of  land  culture,  by  which  we 
hope  to  make  a  living.  In  visiting  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head,  it 
chanced  that  I  found  out  that  an  experiment  in  strawberry-growing  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Eunes,  the  manager  of  the  Forestry  Farm,  and  with  such  success  that  he 
was  reported  to  be  giving  away  some  of  the  fruit.  On  my  way  home  I  purchased 
a  pound  pot  of  Crosse  &  Blackwell's  strawberry  jam ;  the  price  was  thirty-five  cents, 
and  this  one  small  fact  is  significant  of  the  opportunity  for  jam  factories  in  Canada, 
because  although  Canadian  fruit  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  Western  world,  and 
Canadian  bottled  fruit  not  to  be  surpassed,  Canadian  jam  is  still  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  learn  all  that  has  been  told  us 
to-night. 

The  Eev.  Canon  BEANLANDS  :  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  British  Columbia,  is  not  here  to  speak  to-night, 
but  as  an  unworthy  representative  of  that  Province  1  may  say  one  word  of 
what  o»e  feels  on  the  subject,  having  lived  out  there  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
that  time  I  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  wild  ranch  lands  into  the  present 
highly-developed  fruit-fields.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  giving  my  country 
away,  but  I  may  tell  you  we  cannot  produce  "  the  harmless,  necessary  "  goose- 
berry in  British  Columbia,  at  least  not  on  the  coast,  because  for  some  reason  the 
gooseberry  always  mildews  there,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  time  some  discovery 
will  be  made  to  prevent  it.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  high  state  of 
organisation  and  the  great  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  fruit-growing,  but  one 
point  I  would  like  to  emphasise,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  class  of  men  from 
England  whom  we  should  expect  to  prosper  under  such  conditions.  Is  it  not  time 
that  you  should  cease  to  send  out  the  mere  black  sheep  of  a  family  to  compete  with 
the  highly  trained  class  of  men  who  are  to  be  found  out  there?  Should  you  not 
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rather  send  us  of  your  very  best,  and,  I  would  also  add,  your  youngest?  For  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  successful  in  the  business  he  must 
start  early.  Another  point  I  would  emphasise  is  that  we  ought  to  be  rather 
ashamed  that  our  own  British  Government  should  show  such  carelessness  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  fruit-trees.  I  have  been  in  Kent,  the  garden  of  England,  and 
seeja  fruit-trees  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  scandal  and  a  sharne  in  British 
Columbia,  and  which  would  be  swept  ruthlessly  away  by  the  fruit  inspector.  It 
is  much  to  be  commended  in  our  Government  that,  as  the  reader  of  the  paper  has 
said,  they  seek  to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  and  only  to  do  for  them  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Mr.  JAMES  CHISHOLM  :  Mr.  Mackinnon  remarked  that,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  he  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  individual  experiences,  but  at  the  same  time 
such  experiences  are  interesting  when  impartially  given,  and  my  purpose  in  rising 
is  to  commend  to  your  notice  a  small  book  published  only  this  year  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  called  "Fruit  Eanching  in  British  Columbia,"  written  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bealby.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  author,  but 
I  believe  that  up  till  about  four  years  ago  Mr.  Bealby  was  a  London  journalist.  In 
this  book  he  tells  of  his  success  and  the  prizes  he  has  won,  and  I  think  anyone 
interested  in  following  up  the  subject  would  be  glad  to  know  there  is  such  a  book 
in  existence. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  time,  I  think,  that  we  conveyed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon 
our  great  appreciation  of  his  admirable  lecture,  and  I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind  and  courteous,  but 
really  unnecessary,  vote  of  thanks,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  much  indebted  to 
your  Council  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  giving  you  what  I  regard 
as  a  most  inadequate  account  of  some  of  the  matters  and  scenes  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  familiar.  We  are,  however,  under  particular  obligation  to  our  Chairman 
for  attending  to-night  in  the  midst  of  his  many  pressing  engagements.  I  need  not 
allude  to  Lord  Strathcona's  honoured  career,  which  you  all  know  so  well.  We 
have  heard  of  king-makers,  but  surely  nation-builders  are  greater  still,  and  you  will 
agree  with  Canadians  that  Lord  Strathcona  has  spent  his  life  in  the  making  of  a 
nation  dowered  as  none  has  been  before.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  applause,  and  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Strathcona. 


RAKOTONGA  AND  THE  EASTERN  PACIFIC.* 

BY  F.  W.  CHEISTIAN,  B.A.  (OxoN.). 

INTRODUCTION. 

LONG  years  ago,   when  a  boy  at  Eton,   I  remember  hearing  a  very  remarkable 

sermon  from  the  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  the  present  Bishop  of  Eipon,  in  which 

he  set  forth  in  no  doubtful  words  the  needs  of  tha  forgotten  and  neglected  races  of 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  December  14,  1909. 
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them  tell  their  story,  I  will  give  you  just  two  little  historical  pictures  by  way  of 
contrast — object-lessons  in  island  history,  where,  side  by  side,  we  see  the  results 
of  two  differing  systems  of  colonial  government.  A  good  system  does  not  produce 
bad  results.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Mark  well  the  prosperity  of 

EAROTONG*  TO-DAY  UNDER  A  FIRM,  WISE  EULE  AND  SOBER,  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  LAW. 

Who  builds  on  any  other  foundation  builds  his  house  on  the  sand,  build  he  never  so 
skilfully. 

An  Auckland  newspaper  says :  — 

"  The  Earotongans  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  South  Sea  Islanders  in 
European  industrial  civilisation.  They  have  become  efficient  artisans  and 
mechanics;  they  build  houses  after  the  colonial  types,  also  waggons  and  boats; 
they  work  extensive  plantations  and  cotton  gins.  They  cultivate  largely  oranges 
and  limes.  Of  the  former  they  export  millions;  from  the  limes  they  express  the 
juice  and  ship  it  in  small  barrels,  some  2000  gallons  yearly  being  sent  from  the 
island.  They  also  export  cotton,  coffee,  and  quantities  of  bananas,  green  and  ripe 
(also  in  a  dried  form  in  which  the  fruit  tastes  like  a  date).  Arrowroot  is  also 
consigned,  also  much  copra,  or  dried  cocoanut  kernels. 

"  The  Earotongans  thrive  and  are  happy  because  free  and  unoppressed,  and  are 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  The  Earotongans  are  industrious 
planters  and  workers,  mighty  cricketers,  generous  contributors  to  their  native 
Church,  happy,  sober,  and  contented  Maori  sons  of  the  British  Empire." 

Now  for  the  other  object-lesson  in  European  colonial  government — a  sufficiently 
striking  contrast.  French  Polynesia,  like  Caesar's  Gaul,  is  roughly  divided  into 
three  parts — Tahiti,  the  Paumotus,  and  the  Marquesas. 

By  far  the  most  successful  of  these  establishments  is  that  of  the  Paumotu,  or 
Low  Archipelago,  where,  for  many  years  past,  there  has  been  a  vast  output  of  pearl- 
shell  into  the  Western  markets.  Here  the  white  man's  civilisation  has  not  had 
much  opportunity  to  do  mischief,  for  the  Low  Archipelago  islanders  are  too  tough 
and  sturdy,  too  sober  and  naturally  hard-working,  to  be  gravely  affected  by  the 
undesirable  influences  of  the  seaport  town  of  Pape-ete,  some  250  miles  away.  But 
recent  attacks  of  blight  and  heavy  typhoons  have  done  great  mischief  to  the 
cocoanut-palm  trees,  which  grow  in  millions  on  these  atolls.  Hence  a  shortage 
in  the  copra  returns.  Also  very  recently  an  enormous  tidal  wave  swept  the  Low 
Archipelago,  destroying  about  a  thousand  lives,  and  doing  incalculable  damage  to 
property.  So  the  pearling  industry  languishes  also. 

In  Tahiti  things  are  worse  still.  In  Pape-ete,  the  chief  port,  and  in  the  country 
districts  within  a  wide  radius  of  the  little  capital,  drink  and  opium  and  the  allied 
evils  of  a  civilisation  almost  unchecked  by  Christian  Church  law,  are  playing  very 
great  havoc  with  the  native  population.  In  Tahiti,  though  backed  by  every  possible 
advantage  of  Nature,  the  French  occupation,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
has  not  made  by  any  means  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done  for  the  happiness 
and  true  prosperity  of  the  people.  It  was  a  very  mischievous  measure,  as  in 
Madagascar,  the  turning  out  of  the  L.M.S.  missionaries,  who  had  given  such 
mighty  and  unselfish  labours  to  civilising  and  raising  the  early  Tahitian  natives  from 
barbarism.  There  are  no  manly  recreations  or  amusements  in  Tahiti  for  the 
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natives  in  their  leisure  time,  as  in  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Karotortga.  Drink  and 
opium,  and  shameful,  loafing  idleness  are  poor  substitutes  for  cricket,  football, 
rowing,  and  Olympian  games — are  they  not? 

So  the  cotton,  the  coffee,  and  the  sugar-cane  and  the  vanilla  plantations  are 
running  to  waste,  and  great  tracts  of  land  which,  under  energetic  cultivation,  might 
be  yielding  prodigious  returns,  are  becoming  year  by  year  more  and  more  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  returning  to  the  primitive  jungle  state,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  guava,  the  lantana,  the  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant,  the  sword-grass,  the 
'oat-grass,  the  knot-grass,  and  the  native  and  imported  nettle. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  and  saddest  picture  of  all  in  the  object-lesson, 
the  neglected  and  wretchedly-administered  Marquesan  Islands. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  native  population,  when  France  annexed  these  islands, 
was  50,000.  Now,  counting  half-castes,  and  these  no  great  number,  there  are  left 
some  4000  survivors,  many  of  them  feeble,  apathetic,  and  sickly.  The  birth  rate 
is  very  tiny :  the  death  rate  is  appalling.  Every  year  the  poor  miserable  rem- 
nant are  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  apathy  and  despair.  Drink  and  opium  have 
so  muddled  and  enfeebled  their  will-power  that  they  have  scarcely  strength  and 
energy  sufficient  for  the  simplest  and  most  indispensable  labours  requisite  to  sup- 
port bare  life,  much  less  for  the  sustained  labours  of  grappling  with  Nature 
boldly,  and  forcing  the  jungle  under  cultivation.  Kindly,  well-meaning  officials 
say,  "  Let  the  poor  people  die  in  peace."  Whole  tracts  of  land,  once  the  site  of 
well-cultivated  plantations,  now  lie  idle. 
And  sadder  still  than  this :  — 

All  over  sun-scorched,  drought-smitten  Nuku-Hiva  in  the  north,  where  the  palm- 
trees  are  perishing  with  blight,  and  the  valleys  are  filled  by  day  with  swarms  of  ths 
stinging  sand-fly,  and  by  night  with  millions  of  mosquitoes ;  all  over  fertile  Hiva-Oa 
in  the  south,  with  its  kindlier  climate,  where  the  moribund  Marquesan  race  clings 
on  to  life  most  firmly,  up  hill  and  down  dale  you  may  ride,  and  see  the  grim,  mas- 
sive Paepaes,  or  solid  platforms,  built  of  huge  basalt  blocks,  marking  the  sites  of 
former  thriving  townships,  sad  monuments  of  a  vanished  population.  The  people 
are  dead,  thatch  and  roof  and  roof-tree  have  fallen  in,  the  bones  of  the  dead  city 
alone  are  left,  with  here  and  there  a  weather-worn  and  battered  Tiki  or  rudely 
carved  stone  image,  marking,  like  a  grim  mile-stone,  the  march  of  Time  the 
Destroyer.  It  was  a  prophetic  instinct  that  inspired  the  mournful  pike  or  chant 
of  Arira,  the  Tahitian  sage  and  poet : 

"  The  fallen  fau-leaves  strew  the  sand, 
The  sea  shall  swallow  coral  strand, 
Our  folk  shall  vanish  from  the  land." 

Note  what  a  contrast  lies  in  these  two  object-lessons.  Would  that  I  had  the 
eloquence  of  Carlyle  to  set  them  fitly  forth ;  the  pen  of  a  Hogarth  to  deeply  grave 
them  on  paper  and  the  tablets  of  men's  hearts  ! 

Mark  Earotonga,  a  happy,  flourishing  ocean-Maori  community,  under  the  good 
Church  law  of  those  sane,  strong  men,  our  Christian  forefathers,  shining  like  an 
astral  burner  amidst  the  murk  and  gloom  shrouding  Farther  Eastern  Polynesia, 
its  failing  population  and  its  flagging  plantations  feebly  struggling  on  under  the 
agnostic,  or,  at  least,  the  feebly  Christian,  secular  government  of  the  Tricolour  and 
the  Fleur-de-Lys. 
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And  now  let  the  slides  throw  their  illumination  on  a  story  of  mingled  lights 
and  grim  shadows,  and  when  we  go  back  to-night  to  our  quiet  English  homes 
think  how  strong  we  are  in  our  happiness  and  how  weak  these  poor  brown 
brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  are  in  their  helplessness,  loneliness,  and  despair, 
and  think  of  them  as  a  man  might  think  who  turns  his  gaze  from  the  evening 
fireside  circle  of  his  wife  and  children's  happy  faces  at  Christmas-tide  and  looks 
out  from  the  window  on  to  a  snow-clad  moor  and  sees  a  poor  decrepit  old  tramp 
passing  out  into  the  mists  and  the  darkness  whom  he  might  have  fed,  warmed, 
and  cheered  and  sent  away  rejoicing,  and  whom  it  is  only  just  not  too  late  to' 
send  a  swift  messenger  p6st-haste  to  bring  him  in,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  ere 
night  falls  darkest,  and  it  is  too  late  indeed. 

Saddest  of  all  words — Too  late ! 

Now  in  order  come  the  slides:  first  those  descriptive  of  Earotonga  and  the 
British  Annexation,  then  those  illustrative  of  Tahiti  and  the  Low  Archipelago,  and 
the  melancholy  object-lesson  of  the  Marquesas. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BRAVE  EESCUE. 

And  hereto  hangs  a  most  affecting  story.  May  our  great  Churchmen  and 
Statesmen  at  home  read  it  over  and  over  until  they  have  it  by  heart,  and  tell  it  out 
again  to  cheer  men's  hearts ! 

It  is  the  record  of  an  act  of  most  gallant  charity,  as  Stevenson  very  fitly  styles 
it  in  the  chapter  where  he  sets  it  down  from  the  lips  of  Kau-wea-aloha,  the  pastor 
of  Uapou,  on  his  visit  to  the  Casco,  lying  at  Taiohae  Bay. 

In  1863  a  Peruvian  slaver,  manned  by  ruffians  like  those  whom  John  Oxenham 
describes  in  his  great  book  "  White  Fire,"  had  entered  the  bay  and  kidnapped  a 
good  many  of  the  Puamau  natives.  The  next  year  an  American  whaler  came  in, 
and  the  natives  decoyed  Mr.  Whalon,  the  mate,  far  inland,  set  on  him,  knocked 
him  down,  beat  him  till  he  was  half-dead,  and  tied  him  up  hand  and  foot,  meaning 
on  the  morrow  to  kill  and  eat  him  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  done  by  the  Peruvian 
man-stealers.  The  chief  came  down,  and  with  much  self-satisfaction  told  Kekela 
what  he  and  his  people  were  going  to  do  to  their  prisoner.  The  noble  Hawaiian 
pastor  put  on  the  black  coat  of  his  sacred  office,  and  went  straight  up  the  valley 
to  the  house  where  the  American  mate  lay  bound  and  helpless  with  his  wild,  half- 
drunken  gaolers  grimly  merry-making  all  around,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  his 
life  that  the  savage  heart  of  the  chief  was  touched,  and,  after  much  argument,  it 
was  agreed  that  Kekela  should  ransom  the  prisoner  by  giving  up  his  new  whale- 
boat,  the  fowling-piece  with  which  he  used  to  shoot  wild  birds  for  his  table,  and, 
finally,  the  very  black  coat  off  his  back.  Then  Kekela  took  the  mate  by  the  shoulder 
and  led  him  through  the  mob  of  hesitating  savages  down  to  his  own  house  on  the 
beach,  where  he  fed  and  tended  the  poor  fellow  for  some  weeks  until  a  ship  came 
in.  He  hastily  summoned  eleven  trustworthy  natives,  who  dragged  the  whale-boat 
out  of  the  shed  for  her  last  spell  of  missionary  service,  and,  taking  his  last  trick  at 
the  helm,  brought  the  mate  safe  on  board  before  some  of  the  more  disorderly 
natives,  who  followed  hard  after  in  canoes,  could  hinder  the  gallant  rescue. 

In  return  for  this  very  noble  act  the  American  Government  rewarded  Kekela 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  President  Lincoln  also  sent  him  a  gold  watch. 
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In  reply,  he  wrote  the  great  American  statesman  a  most  beautiful  and  touching 
letter. 

*I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  few  sentences  of  it  here.  They  are  full  of  simple 
Polynesian  dignity  and  true  Christian  humility:  — 

"  As  to  this  friendly  deed  of  mine  in  saving  Mr.  Whalon,  its  seed  came  from 
your  great  land,  and  was  brought  by  certain  of  your  countrymen  who  had  received 
the  love  of  God.  It  was  planted  in  Hawaii,  and  I  brought  it  here  to  these  dark 
regions  that  they  might  receive  the  root  of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  which  is 
love.  (Aloha.) 

"  How  shall  I  repay  your  great  kindness  to  me?  This  is  my  only  payment, 
that  which  I  received  of  the  Lord — love. 

Kekela  and  his  colleague,  Kau-wea-aloha — Anglice,  "  Abounding  in  warmth  of 
love,"  a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  native  evangelist — lived  to  give  nearly  fifty 
years  of  excellent  service  in  the  Marquesan  Islands.  Kekela  then  returned  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  spent  the  last  few  years  of  an  honoured  and  useful  life,  dying 
in  November  1904.  May  the  example  of  the.se  two  noble  souls  kindle  such  a 
White  Fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Hawaiian  Church  as  may  inspire  others  as 
unselfish  and  devoted  as  they  to  go  out  in  the  service  of  the  Master  and  lift  up  these 
poor  fallen  Marquesans  out  of  the  old  dark  ways  into  the  increasing  dawn  of  the 
Everlasting  Day ! 

The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  EANFURLY,  G.C.M.G.,  before 
the  Paper):  Mr.  W.  L.  Allardyce,  the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  had 
undertaken  to  give  a  paper  this  afternoon  on  that  Colony,  but  he  has  unfortunately 
been  detained  by  official  duties,  and  Mr.  Christian  very  kindly  consented  to  give 
instead  a  paper  on  Rarotonga  and  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Last  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Christian  was  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  he  had  on  that  occasion 
only  just  returned  from  one  of  his  many  expeditions  to  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Mr.  Christian  goes  in  largely  for  the  languages  of  the  various  Polynesian  Islands ; 
he  has  visited  very  many  of  them,  and  there  is  no  one  better  able  to  give  an 
account  of  these  islands  than  he  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (after  the  Paper):  I  noticed  Mr.  Christian's  remarks  about 
the  islands  under  different  nationalities,  and  how  in  those  islands  under  British 
nationality  progress  seemed  to  be  made.  I  may  mention  that  I  visited,  among 
other  places,  the  Island  of  Penrhyn,  which  is  British.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
my  visit  was  to  try  to  prevent  absinthe  being  brought  in  by  vessels  sailed,  in 
many  cases  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Englishmen  trading  with  Tahiti  under  the 
French  flag,  who  bartered  with  the  natives  for  pearl  shell,  giving  them  this 
ruinous  absinthe  partly  in  return.  It  was  chiefly  with  the  object  of  putting  an 
end  to  that  traffic,  which  we  managed  to  do,  that  I  went  there.  There  is  another 
thing  I  may  mention.  I  notice  from  Mr.  Christian's  remarks  that  there  were 
soldiers  in  Tahiti  and  possibly  other  of  these  French  islands.  Now,  you  may 
go  pretty  well  all  through  the  islands  of  our  Empire  and  you  will  find  the  islanders 
can  manage  for  themselves,  without  soldiers  to  protect  them  from  themselves 
or  from  others  who  reside  in  the  islands.  That  is  one  of  the  great  feats  of 
Great  Britain  in  her  colonisation  work — namely,  that  she  is  able  to  manage  the 
natives  not  by  force,  but  by  friendliness  and  good  feeling.  Moreover,  the  result 
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of  these  islands  becoming  British  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  almost  every  case  a 
large  increase  in  the  export  trade,  for  the  natives  only  needed  to  be  shown  wjiat 
they  might  do  to  put  their  hands  to  work  and  cany  it  out.  In  the  case  of  Earotonga 
and  that  group,  for  instance,  the  exports  went  up,  from  the  time  of  annexation 
until  about  four  years  ago,  from  12,OOOL  a  year  to  36.000Z.  Therefore  good 
was  done  by  adding  these  islands  to  the  Empire.  I  may  add  that  here  the  trade 
is  carried  in  British  vessels,  sold  in  the  British  market,  and  the  money  obtained 
is  spent  in  goods,  also  carried  in  British  vessels  and  purchased  in  the  British 
market;  so  that  in  every  way  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Mr.  Christian  also 
referred  to  cannibalism,  and  showed  us  that  not  so  long  ago  cannibalism  did  exist. 
I  had  on  one  occasion  to  dinner  in  New  Zealand  a  man  who  had  absolutely  taken 
part  in  a  cannibal  feast.  I  asked  him  what  it  tasted  like.  "Pork,"  was  his 
reply.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  the  days  of  cannibalism  are  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  even  in  parts  of  Australia  and  the  islands  adjacent  cannibalism 
does  occur  even  now  at  times,  though,  I  grant  you,  not  often.  There  is  one  other 
point  about  this  Eastern  Pacific  that  should  make  it  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  that  we  in  this  country  realise  that  there  must 
be  big  changes  in  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  in  the  near  future.  The  opening 
up  of  the  Panama  Canal  must  mean  many  vessels  passing  near  these  islands, 
and  therefore  coaling  stations  and  good  harbours  will  be  of  great  value.  Have 
we  taken  advantage  of  our  opportunities  in  this  respect?  I  think  not.  We  have 
refused  to  annex  islands  time  and  time  again,  when  the  people  themselves  have 
asked  us  to  do  so — islands,  some  of  which  had  good  harbours  and  now  belong  to 
a  foreign  nation.  Unfortunately,  we  have  few  good  harbours  in  these  regions — few 
places  where  men-of-war  could  coal  with  perfect  safety.  I  wish  to  point  this 
out  so  that  more  interest  may,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  and 
in  the  necessity  for  having  there  suitable  places  both  for  merchant  vessels  and 
for  men-of-war  in  case  of  necessity.  I  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Christian  for  his  interesting  lecture  and  the  beautiful  slides  he 
has  shown  us. 

Mr.  F.  W.  CHRISTIAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  give  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Eanfurly,  not  only  for  his  interesting  remarks  on 
our  duties  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  and  to  the  Maori  people,  and  on  the  great 
blessings  English  rule  has  brought  and  will  bring  to  them  in  the  near  future,  but 
also  for  the  great  love  and  unfeigned  goodwill  he  has  always  shown  towards 
these  Maori  people,  in  this  respect  following  the  great  example  of  Sir  George 
Grey.  Lord  Eanfurly  has  in  every  way  always  taken  their  part,  pleaded  their 
cause,  and  shown  others,  both  high  and  low,  how  everyone  of  us  can  do  something 
towards  taking  up  "  the  white  man's  burden,"  which  is  the  burden  of  our 
Christian  civilisation,  and  one  part  of  which  is  to  plead  and  champion  the  cause 
of  the  decadent  races  of  the  world. 
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THE   INDIAN   COUNCIL  KEFOEMS. 

IN  a  country  where  human  nature  is  so  inscrutable  as  in  India,  and  of  a  type  so 
very  different  from  our  own,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the*  effect  of  measures  of 
policy  which  rely  for  their  success  upon  the  enlistment  of  judicious  popular  support. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  Lord  Morley's  reforms 
of  the  Indian  Legislative  Councils,  they  will  at  no  distant  date  modify  very 
profoundly  the  ideals  of  our  administration  in  India. 

The  essence  of  these  reforms  is  that  they  admit  to  the  Councils  a  considerable 
number  of  elected  representatives  of  the  land-holding,  commercial,  and  professional 
classes.  Members  representing  these  classes,  and  elected  by  them,  hava  been  on 
the  Councils  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  But  they  have  been  few  in  number, 
and,  except  in  Bengal,  have  not  been  able  substantially  to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  State.  They  will  now  ba  in  such  strength  as  to  be  able,  should  they  combine, 
effectually  to  block,  in  the  Provincial  Councils,  any  legislation  which  displeases 
them.  In  Bengal  they  will  be  able  actually  to  outvote  the  Provincial  Government ; 
elsewhere,  to  achieve  this,  they  must  contrive  also  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  certain  non-official  members  that  are  nominated,  not  elected.  But, 
short  of  effecting  this  combine,  their  voices  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  render  the  progress  of  any  unpopular  Bill  exceedingly  difficult,  and  to 
offer  the  Government  such  a  task  as  it  will  not  readily  undertake.  On  the  Viceroy's 
Council  the  Government  has  retained  an  absolute  majority  which  no  alliance  of 
non-officials  can  shake.  But  it  is  a  small  one;  and  the  Supreme  Government  will 
find  it  difficult  to  force  its  way  against  the  minority  without  engendering  heat  and 
exciting  much  popular  clamour. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  changes  will  prove  exceedingly  beneficial.  The 
responsibilities  with  which  they  invest  representative  Indians  may  educate  them, 
may  inspire  them  with  a  public  spirit  both  practical  and  loyal :  the  increased  power 
that  Indians  will  enjoy  may  heighten  their  self-respect,  and  the  respect  in  which 
they  are  held  by  Europeans.  The  confidence  which  has  been  shown  in  conferring 
these  privileges  may  go  far  to  counteract  the  suspicion  with  which  an  alien  dominant 
race  must  always  be  regarded.  II  the  reforms  can  accomplish  these  things  they 
will  be  worth  a  considerable  price.  But  a  price  must,  in  any  case,  be  paid  for  them. 
Ifc  is  the  abandonment  of  our  philanthropic  interference  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
This  has  been  in  the  past  the  leading  feature  of  British  rule. 

The  people  of  India  are  poor,  and  are  singularly  exposed  to  natural  calamities. 
They  are  a  nation  of  peasant  farmers,  with  very  small  holdings,  and  little  or  no 
capital.  In  some  provinces  they  hold  as  tenants  under  landlords;  in  others  they 
hold  as  petty  proprietors  direct  from  the  State.  They  are  not  prudsnt,  and  do  not 
save  money  like  the  French  peasantry;  but,  when  in  funds,  they  are  tempted  to 
spend  them  in  such  ceremonies  as  marriages.  They  do  not  accumulate  reserves 
against  misfortune.  On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  to  which  they  are  exposed 
are  exceedingly  severe.  Bain  fails,  and  the  crops  wither;  it  is  over-abundant,  and 
they  are  destroyed  by  extraordinarily  virulent  attacks  of  blight.  When  ready,  for 
harvest  they  may  be  cut  and  swept  away  by  hailstorms,  or  eaten  by  caterpillars  or 
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locusts.  The  cultivators  are  then  at  all  times  faced  by  the  risk  of  bankruptcy — for 
no  fault  of  their  own,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  insure  against  it.  And  a 
new  and  more  insidious  danger  besets  them.  Under  British  rule  land  has  risen 
very  greatly  in  value ;  it  is  in  great  demand,  and  cultivators  who  two  generations 
ago  could  count  upon  keeping  their  fields  because  no  one  coveted  them  are  now 
surrounded  by  men  who  are  anxious  to  dispossess  them,  and  are  only  too  willing 
to  offer  them  loans — will,  indeed,  force  loans  upon  them.  Indebtedness  is  thus  on 
the  increase,  and  much  land  is  mortgaged.  The  British  Government  has  realised 
the  insecurity  of  the  cultivator's  position,  and  has  done  its  best  to  protect  him.  In 
times  of  famine  landlords  are  obliged  by  law  to  suspend  collection  of  their  rents, 
the  State,  of  course,  also  foregoing  its  land  revenue.  But  this  is  not  popular  with 
landlords.  The  tenants  are  secured  against  unfair,  or  over-frequent,  enhancements 
of  rent;  they  have  been  given  the  right  to  make  improvements,  and  a  claim  to 
compensation  for  them,  if  ejected.  Tenancy  legislation  on  these  lines  is,  of  course, 
against  the  landlords'  interests.  In  one  province  the  Government  has  gone  further, 
and,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  mercantile  and  legal  classes,  it  has 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  land  to  men  who  would  acquire  it  as  a  means  of  rack- 
renting  tenants,  not  for  cultivation  by  themselves.  This  measure  is  admitted  to 
have  been  successful  in  staying  the  rapid  transfer  of  land  from  the  cultivating  to 
the  money-lending  classes.  But  to  the  latter  its  success  renders  it  still  more 
objectionable. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  of  these  protective  measures  could  have 
been  passed  through  a  Council  on  which  land-holding,  mercantile,  and  legal 
interests  were  as  influential  as  they  now  will  become.  The  poorer  classes  will  not 
be  represented  except  by  the  official  members — that  is  to  say,  by  the  officers  of 
Government — and  no  Government  likes  to  face  popular  clamour.  The  loss  of 
our  power  to  remedy  agrarian  injustice  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  India. 

Will  the  cultivating  classes,  like  the  Irish,  rise  in  revolt  and  compel  the  State 
to  assist  them?  This  is  unlikely  in  India,  where  the  creed  of  the  poor  is  to  accept 
one's  destiny.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  upheaval  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  after  all,  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  thriftless  people, 
living  on  holdings  which  are  mostly  uneconomic — that  is  to  say,  which  afford  the 
cultivator  no  more  than  a  bare  subsistence — we  are  undertaking  a  fruitless  task; 
that  we  should  do  better  to  allow  competition  to  have  its  way,  and,  out  of  trouble 
and  hardship,  to  evolve  sounder  conditions.  The  peasant  proprietors  of  England 
have  generally  disappeared.  But  in  India  these  men  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  population.  Can  we  stand  by  and  watch  their  gradual  degradation  into 
field  or  casual  labourers?  This  has  actually  occurred  in  Bengal,  where  the  land- 
lords have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  restrain  us  from  effective  interference.  In 
consequence  we  have  retained  but  little  hold  there  upon  the  mass  of  the  people. 

These  are  problems  that  will  tax  very  severely  the  capacity  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Fortunately,  we  have  already  done  a  good  deal  to  protect  the  poor 
against  the  effects  of  competition ;  and  class  interests  will  scarcely  be  able  to  repeal 
legislation  already  existing.  But  events  march:  time,  as  it  passes,  brings  fresh 
situations ;  and  legislation  that  is  not  strengthened  by  amendment  soon  becomes 
obsolete. 

And,  whatever  may  happen,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  State  will  be 
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able  to  persevere  in  its  present  land  revenue  policy — to  reassess  periodically  the 
land  tax,  so  as  to  secure  a  share  of  the  "  unearned  increment."  In  England 
land  taxes  are  the  ideal  of  popular  politics ;  in  India  legislation  that  is  popular  will 
be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  Above  the  coolie  class,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  holds  land  or  cultivates  it. 

BAMPFYLDE  FULLER. 


THE  IMPEEIAL  SECKETAEIAT :  A  SUGGESTION. 

IN  the  various  discussions  which  took  place  during  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
as  to  the  most  desirable  shape  which  could  be  given  to  the  Imperial  secretarial 
staff,  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  as  axiomatic  that  the  whole  business  of 
working  out  the  resolutions  of  one  Conference  and  preparing  for  the  next  should 
be  undertaken  at  Whitehall. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  minutes,  and  subsequent  reflection  upon  the  views  put 
forward  by  what  may  be  called  the  advanced  school  of  Prime  Ministers,  cannot  but 
raise  doubts  in  some  minds  as  to  whether  sufficient  consideration  was  then  given  to 
a  possible  enlargement  of  the  actual  scheme,  which  provides  merely  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  secretarial  staff  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  Such  a  staff  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  Home  Government  is,  of 
course,  an  essential  feature  of  every  plan  for  securing  continuity  between  the 
labours  of  successive  Conferences.  With  the  details  of  its  organisation 
the  following  remarks  have  no  concern  whatever.  They  raise  a  larger  issue; 
namely,  whether,  in  addition  to  this  central  staff,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  other 
divisions  of  the  secretariat  (co-ordinate,  though  on  a  smaller  scale)  to  be  paid  for  by, 
and  to  be  locally  attached  to,  the  Governments  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  ? 

Admittedly  this  is  not  the  precise  direction  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
advanced  school  were  tending  at  the  time  of  the  Conference.  It  is  clear  from  the 
words  used  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Dr.  Jameson*  that  they  had  in  contemplation  an 
undivided  secretariat,  though  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  which  was 
ultimately  agreed  upon.  To  the  Imperial  secretariat,  as  they  conceived  it,  the 
various  self-governing  dominions  would  each  have  made  a  contribution  of  picked 
men,  paid  out  of  their  respective  treasuries,  but  sent  to  London  and  placed  under 
the  hand  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Governments  concerned,  through  their  respective  agencies  in  the 
metropolis,  would  not  only  have  been  enabled  (as  they  will  be  now)  freely  to  com- 
municate with  the  secretariat;  but  for  these  purposes  the  High  Commissioner,  or 
other  accredited  agent,  would  have  been  regarded  almost  as  an  integral  part  of  such 
a  newly  constituted  federal  department. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  at  length  into  the  difficulties  indicated  by  several  of  the 

members  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  this  proposal,  though  the  constitutional 

point  raised  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurisr's  inquiry!  as  to  where  exactly  would  lie  the 

ministerial    responsibility    for    such    a    secretariat    was    undoubtedly    of    great 

*  Cd.  3523,  pp.  62-68.  f  Page  C(5. 
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importance,  as  was  also  the  English  Prime  Minister's  unwillingness,*  expressed 
through  Lord  Elgin,  to  accept  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  matter  essential  for 
our  consideration  at  present  is  how  far  the  suggestion  made  in  this  paper  for 
complementary  local  divisions  of  the  secretariat  would  secure  all  that  is  most  desir- 
able in  the  aims  of  Mr.  Deakin,  and  yet  be  free  from  those  objections  which  prevented 
him  from  gaining  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Conference  for  his  own  scheme. 
If  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  were  to  appoint  in  Australia  a  Conference 
staff,  auxiliary  to  the  secretariat  in  London,  but  under  the  direct  control  of  their 
own  Prime  Minister,  would  they  not  be  enabled  to  insure  a  more  thorough  and 
lively  presentation  of  those  subjects  which  it  was  their  special  desire  to  bring  before 
the  next  Conference?  And,  further,  when  such  a  unit  of  staff  was  in  process  of 
formation  in  Australia,  could  not  the  conditions  of  service  be  so  adjusted  that  its 
younger  members  should  stand  approximately  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  corre- 
sponding staff  in  the  Home  Government  ?  In  that  way  one  of  the  most  important 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  advanced  school  of  Premiers  could  before  long  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  through  the  temporary  interchange  of  junior  officials  there 
might  alwaj's  be  found  in  the  Home  Secretariat  men  having  an  exact  knowledge  of 
Australian  ways  of  life  and  social  and  political  thought.  Within  the  Commonwealth 
secretariat  there  would,  in  the  same  way,  be  those  who  had  a  recent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  Home  affairs. 

The  question  now  raised  is,  of  course,  a  general  question.  Though,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  allusion  has  been  made  principally  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
(since  the  head  of  its  Government  was  responsible  for  most  of  these  advanced 
opinions),  the  matter  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  smaller  number  of  units  of  a  general 
secretariat,  each  unit  under  complete  ministerial  responsibility  in  one  or  other  of 
His  Majesty's  self-governing  dominions,  would  not  be  preferable  to  a  much  larger 
advisory  staff  composed  of  the  same  units  but  gathered  together  at  Whitehall.  The 
Home  Government  has  accepted  its  own  direct  responsibility  in  this  respect.  Is 
there  not  also  a  direct  responsibility  which  ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  borne  by 
each  of  the  other  Governments  concerned  ? 

The  late  Conference  also  discussed  a  new  departure  made  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment which  has  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Even  before  that 
Conference  trade  representatives  had  been  appointed  to  the  various  self-governing 
dominions  to  investigate  commercial  conditions  and  to  attend  to  the  business  of  our 
merchants  in  those  countries.  At  the  instance  of  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  indicated  his  desire  to  increase  the  remuneration 
and  status  of  these  agents,  and  thus  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  such  calibre 
as  would  be  appointed  to  the  foremost  positions  in  our  consular  service  in  foreign 
States. |  Now,  no  one  who  considers  attentively  the  development  of  the  duties  of 
the ''Agents-General  in  this  country  can  regard  it  as  improbabls  that,  before  long, 
the  traderepresentatives  of  the  Imperial  Government  who  are  placed  at  the  federal 
capitals  of  the  self-governing  dominions  will  (in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  com- 
munication resembling  the  embassies  to  foreign  States)  be  found  useful  for  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  first  appointed.  Though  originally 
merely  the  emissaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  must  by  degrees  become  more 
and  more  closely  associated  with  whichever  minister — the  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be 
•  Page  69.  f  Page  39°- 
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hoped — is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  ' '  Dominions  Department  ' '  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  informal  negotiations  at  the  overseas 
end,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  conducted  through  High  Commissioners  and 
Agents-General  in  London,  would  be  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  but 
ease  still  further  the  more  formal,  though  essentially  organic,  relations  established 
through  the  Governors-General.  But,  without  discussing  in  detail  the 
quasi-diplomatic  functions  which  are  recognised  by  high  constitutional 
authorities  as  accorded  to  the  Agents-General,*  we  may  conclude  that 
such  a  trade  ambassador  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  any  British  dominion 
would  in  process  of  time  come  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  towards  that  part 
of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Conference  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada 
towards  the  similar  staff  in  Whitehall.  They  would  be  equally  fitted  to  act  as 
intermediaries  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

Obviously  the  proposal  here  made  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  trend  of 
thought  at  the  late  Conference.  The  chief  principle  then  recognised  was  tbe 
establishment  of  such  parity  of  relationship  between  the  Governments  of  all  the 
self-governing  British  dominions  as  is  compatible  wifh  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
and  the  administration  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  the  secretariat  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  other  administrative 
elements  connected  therewith,  which  is  here  suggested.  Instead  of  forming  an 
unwieldy  and  composite  staff  massed  under  one  Government,  it  would  be  distributed 
into  as  many  similar  local  units  as  there  are  federations  of  self-governing  pro- 
vinces or  States.  Thus  their  respective  Governments  would  be  kept  actively 
engaged  upon  the  business  which  had  to  be  done  between  successive  Conferences. 
Instead  of  a  great  deal  of  local  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  secretariat  being  allowed 
to  evaporate,  because  there  was  no  local  output  of  its  efforts,  any  subject  which 
appealed  especially  to  one  or  other  of  the  dominions  would  be  carried  forward  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  aid  of  its  own  Conference  staff,  however  small,  at  the  end 
of  which  process  it  would  pass  through  the  appropriate  agency  to  the  Home  unit 
of  the  secretariat.  After  elucidation  and  enlargement  by  that  department,  the 
matter  could  then  be  laid  before  all  the  Conference  staffs,  and  finally  come  back 
through  London  to  the  department  from  which  it  started.  As  each  unit  would 
doubtless  keep  copies  of  every  document  received,  there  would  soon  accumulate 
under  the  hands  of  all  the  Governments  concerned  a  real  storehouse  of  information, 
not  only  as  to  possible  constitutional  developments  of  the  Empire  and  as  to  new 
modes  of  common  action  internally,  but  also  in  regard  to  treaties  and  other  matters 
of  foreign  policy  which  are  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance  to  all  the  self- 
governing  dominions. 

On  referring  to  the  text  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  late  Conference  we  shall 
see  that  the  change  in  a  few  words  relating  to  the  secretarial  staff  would  have  brought 
the  resolution  into  accordance  with  the  method  of  organisation  advocated  in  this 
article.  Nothing  is  required  but  the  alteration  of  the  phrase  "  by  means  of  a 
permanent  secretarial  staff,  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  with  the  duty,"  into  "  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff 
of  which  the  several  parts  ara  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Governments  con- 

*  Tod's  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  2nd  edit.,  p.  236 :  Quick  and 
Garran's  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  p.  632. 
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importance,  as  was  also  the  English  Prime  Minister's  unwillingness,*  expressed 
through  Lord  Elgin,  to  accept  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  matter  essential  for 
our  consideration  at  present  is  how  far  ths  suggestion  made  in  this  paper  for 
complementary  local  divisions  of  the  secretariat  would  secure  all  that  is  most  desir- 
able in  the  aims  of  Mr.  Deakin,  and  yet  be  free  from  those  objections  which  prevented 
him  from  gaining  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Conference  for  his  own  scheme. 
If  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  were  to  appoint  in  Australia  a  Conference 
staff,  auxiliary  to  the  secretariat  in  London,  but  under  the  direct  control  of  their 
own  Prime  Minister,  would  they  not  be  enabled  to  insure  a  more  thorough  and 
lively  presentation  of  those  subjects  which  it  was  their  special  desire  to  bring  before 
the  next  Conference?  And,  further,  when  such  a  unit  of  staff  was  in  process  of 
formation  in  Australia,  could  not  the  conditions  of  service  be  so  adjusted  that  its 
younger  members  should  stand  approximately  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  corre- 
sponding staff  in  the  Home  Government?  In  that  way  one  of  the  most  important 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  advanced  school  of  Premiers  could  before  long  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  through  the  temporary  interchange  of  junior  officials  there 
might  always  be  found  in  the  Home  Secretariat  men  having  an  exact  knowledge  of 
Australian  ways  of  life  and  social  and  political  thought.  Within  the  Commonwrealth 
secretariat  there  would,  in  the  same  way,  be  those  who  had  a  recent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  Home  affairs. 

The  question  now  raised  is,  of  course,  a  general  question.  Though,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  allusion  has  been  made  principally  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
(since  the  head  of  its  Government  was  responsible  for  most  of  these  advanced 
opinions),  the  matter  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  smaller  number  of  units  of  a  general 
secretariat,  each  unit  under  complete  ministerial  responsibility  in  one  or  other  of 
His  Majesty's  self-governing  dominions,  would  not  be  preferable  to  a  much  larger 
advisory  staff  composed  of  the  same  units  but  gathered  together  at  Whitehall.  The 
Home  Government  has  accepted  its  own  direct  responsibility  in  this  respect.  Is 
there  not  also  a  direct  responsibility  which  ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  borne  by 
each  of  the  other  Governments  concerned  ? 

The  late  Conference  also  discussed  a  new  departure  made  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment which  has  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Even  before  that 
Conference  trade  representatives  had  been  appointed  to  the  various  self-governing 
dominions  to  investigate  commercial  conditions  and  to  attend  to  the  business  of  our 
merchants  in  those  countries.  At  the  instance  of  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  indicated  his  desire  to  increase  the  remuneration 
and  status  of  these  agents,  and  thus  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  such  calibre 
as  would  be  appointed  to  the  foremost  positions  in  our  consular  service  in  foreign 
States.!  Now,  no  one  who  considers  attentively  the  development  of  the  duties  of 
the  'Agents -General  in  this  country  can  regard  it  as  improbable  that,  before  long, 
tHe  trade  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Government  who  are  placed  at  the  federal 
capitals  of  the  self-governing  dominions  will  (in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  com- 
munication resembling  the  embassies  to  foreign  States)  be  found  useful  for  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  first  appointed.  Though  originally 
merely  the  emissaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  must  by  degrees  become  more 
and  more  closely  associated  with  whichever  minister — the  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be 
*  Page  69.  f  Page  390. 
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hoped — is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  ' '  Dominions  Department  ' '  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  informal  negotiations  at  the  overseas 
end,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  conducted  through  High  Commissioners  and 
Agents-General  in  London,  would  be  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  but 
ease  still  further  the  more  formal,  though  essentially  organic,  relations  established 
through  the  Governors-General.  But,  without  discussing  in  detail  the 
quasi-diplomatic  functions  which  are  recognised  by  high  constitutional 
authorities  as  accorded  to  the  Agents-General,*  we  may  conclude  that 
such  a  trade  ambassador  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  any  British  dominion 
would  in  process  of  time  come  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  towards  that  part 
of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Conference  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada 
towards  ths  similar  staff  in  Whitehall.  They  would  be  equally  fitted  to  act  as 
intermediaries  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

Obviously  the  proposal  here  made  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  trend  of 
thought  at  the  late  Conference.  The  chief  principle  then  recognised  was  toe 
establishment  of  such  parity  of  relationship  between  the  Governments  of  all  the 
self-governing  British  dominions  as  is  compatible  wifh  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
and  the  administration  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  the  secretariat  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  other  administrative 
elements  connected  therewith,  which  is  here  suggested.  Instead  of  forming  an 
unwieldy  and  composite  staff  massed  under  one  Government,  it  would  be  distributed 
into  as  many  similar  local  units  as  there  are  federations  of  self-governing  pro- 
vinces or  States.  Thus  their  respective  Governments  would  be  kept  actively 
engaged  upon  the  business  which  had  to  be  done  between  successive  Conferences. 
Instead  of  a  great  deal  of  local  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  secretariat  being  allowed 
to  evaporate,  because  there  was  no  local  output  of  its  efforts,  any  subject  which 
appealed  especially  to  one  or  other  of  the  dominions  would  be  carried  forward  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  aid  of  its  own  Conference  staff,  however  small,  at  the  end 
of  which  process  it  would  pass  through  the  appropriate  agency  to  the  Home  unit 
of  the  secretariat.  After  elucidation  and  enlargement  by  that  department,  the 
matter  could  then  be  laid  before  all  the  Conference  staffs,  and  finally  come  back 
through  London  to  the  department  from  which  it  started.  As  each  unit  would 
doubtless  keep  copies  of  every  document  received,  there  would  soon  accumulate 
under  the  hands  of  all  the  Governments  concerned  a  real  storehouse  of  information, 
not  only  as  to  possible  constitutional  developments  of  the  Empire  and  as  to  new 
modes  of  common  action  internally,  but  also  in  regard  to  treaties  and  other  matters 
of  foreign  policy  which  are  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance  to  all  the  self- 
governing  dominions. 

On  referring  to  the  text  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  late  Conference  we  shall 
see  that  the  change  in  a  few  words  relating  to  the  secretarial  staff  would  have  brought 
the  resolution  into  accordance  with  the  method  of  organisation  advocated  in  this 
article.  Nothing  is  required  but  the  alteration  of  the  phrase  "  by  means  of  a 
permanent  secretarial  staff,  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  with  the  duty,"  into  "  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff 
of  which  the  several  parts  ara  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Governments  con- 

*  Tod's  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  2nd  edit.,  p.  236 :  Quick  and 
Garran's  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  p.  632. 
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cerned  with  the  duty."     Almost  in  his  concluding  words  Mr.  Deakin  came  very 
close  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  when  he  spoke  of  the  secretariat  as  a  civil 
General  Staff,  comparable  with  the  proposed  military  General  Staff:  — 
"  Mr.  Haldane's  proposal  for  a  General  Staff  and  an  exchange  of  officers  is  only  another 
illustration  of  what  is  proposed  here  to  be  done  on  the  civil  side.     With  regard  to 
officers,  Mr.  Haldane  suggests  that,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  his  staff  might  be 
described  as  the  brain  of  the  army ;  so  also  we  might  have  in  this  secretariat  the 
brain  of  the  Empire  so  far  as  that  operates  here  and  within  the  self-governing 
Colonies."  * 

Now,  the  Secretary  for  War,  taking  Canada  as  an  example,  had,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  Conference,!  urged  precisely  this  arrangement  of  the  military 
General  Staff  in  separate  units  under  the  full  control  of  the  local  governments,  but 
brought  into  organic  connection  by  "  such  an  interchange  of  officers  as  would  tend 
to  make  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  largest  sense  the  work  of  a  military 
mind  which  had  surveyed  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  "J 

Change  the  application  of  this  proposal  and  there  springs  into  view  the  form 
of  the  secretariat  now  suggested.  No  special  originality,  therefore,  is  claimed 
for  the  idea.  Had  the  Conference  taken  place  under  conditions  which  provided 
more  time  for  reflection,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  ingenious  and 
receptive  mind  of  the  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  would  have  grasped  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  which  he  had  himself  thus  brought  almost  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  that  the  Conference  would  have  given  ample  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  amending  its  first  resolution  in  some  such  manner  as  has  already  been 
indicated. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  necessity  to  wait  for  another 
Conference  in  order  to  establish  such  complementary  units  of  the  secretariat  in 
any  or  all  of  the  dominions  concerned.  That  is  a  matter  for  their  Governments  to 
settle  with  the  Imperial  Government;  but,  given  a  hearty  desire  on  all  sides  to 
co-operate  in  this  matter,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  need  for  a  formal  resolution  on 
the  subject.  Each  administration  could  bring  into  being  its  own  unit  of  staff  when 
and  how  it  pleased,  and  would  then  only  have  to  arrange  suitable  means  of 
communication  with  the  Home  Government  and  its  secretariat. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  for  an  Imperial  secretariat  is  complete  in  itself.  But 
its  genesis  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers.  The  mind  of  the  writer  was  per- 
plexed as  to  the  mode  in  which  federal  relations  in  education  could  be  established 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  dominions.  In  particular  he 
was  desirous  to  see  the  foundation  of  an  "  Educational  Bureau,"  in  which  the 
University  and  school  experience  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  might  be  summed  up 
and  made  available  for  general  use.  It  became  apparent  to  him  that  one  step 
in  tliis  direction  was  the  promotion  of  some  kind  of  co-ordination  locally 
between  the  various  Education  Departments  (as  also  between  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Universities)  in  each  of  the  self-governing  dominions.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  idea  he  gave  a  certain  number  of  lectures  at  McGill  University  in 
the  winter  of  1907-08,  suggesting  among  other  things  that  Canada  (by  volun- 
tary as  well  as  by  official  action)  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  whatever  local 
*  Page  6 IK.  f  Resolution  III.  $  Page  97. 
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co-ordination  of  her  educational  forces  was  possible  under  existing  constitutional 
conditions.  To  co-ordinate  the  means  of  defence  and  of  trade,  it  was  urged,  was 
not  sufficient.  In  the  body  corporate  the  brain  as  well  as  the  belly  and  the  fists 
must  work  together.  That  is  one  condition  of  a  full  national  existence.  •  In  this 
respect  South  Africa  has  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  experience  of  Canada  and 
of  Australia.  Under  the  Act  of  Union  the  administration  of  higher  education  is 
at  once  brought  within  the  control  of  the  Central  Government. 

If,  then,  we  are  working  for  more  than  separate  national  existences  (so  the 
writer  argued)  all  thesa  elements  of  a  combined  national  life  must  be  represented  in 
the  quadrennial  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers,  and  hence  in  the  secretariat  of  the 
Conference.  A  real  bureau  of  education  for  the  whole  Empire  could  only  be 
attached  to  the  Imperial  secretariat.  Yet  how  could  it  be  fittingly  so  attached,  as 
long  as  there  was  no  local  co-ordination  in  education*?  And  so  the  idea  was  evolved 
that  there  must  be  local  units  of  ths  Imperial  secretariat  attached  to  the  department 
of  every  Prime  Minister,  each  accumulating  information  for  advisory  purposes 
with  regard  to  defence,  trade  and  education.  We  may  hope  that  some  such 
proposal  will  be  fully  considered  in  1911 — if,  indeed,  it  has  not  partly  been  acted 
upon  before  that  date.  And,  since  the  Imperial  Government  have  promised  to 
invite  the  other  Governments  to  send  representatives  in  the  same  year  to  a  Con- 
ference on  education,  the  further  hope  may  be  expressed  that  some  progress  towards 
.  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  education  within  this  framework  may  then  be 
made. 

E.  B.  SAEGANT. 


THE  COMING  AUSTRALIAN   CITIZEN  ARMY. 

AUSTRALIA,  having  adopted  universal  training  for  service,  will  shortly  have  the 
largest  army  proportionately  to  its  population  in  the  Empire.  The  Imperial 
significance  of  that  fact  is  very  great,  not  only  in  the  recognition  it  proves  of  an 
awakening  sense  of  defence  responsibility  in  the  overseas  dominions,  but  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  citizen  army  which  Australia  will  raise.  The  Australian,  I 
make  bold  to  affirm,  is  the  best  raw  material  for  an  army  in  the  world.  He  is 
of  purely  British  stock,  bred,  too,  from  the  most  adventurous  types  of  the  British 
blood — the  Chartists,  poachers,  and  agrarian  offenders  of  one  epoch,  the  gold 
and  land  seekers  of  another.  His  pioneering  life  gives  him  at  once  stoicism 
and  resource.  He  can  find  his  way  about  country,  provide  shelter  and  warmth 
for  himself  out  of  apparently  hopeless  materials,  get  along  with  poor  food;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  has  a  knowledge  of  horsemanship  and 
of  the  use  of  firearms.  This  is  not  national  vaingloriousness ;  it  is  the  observation 
of  almost  every  military  officer  who  visits  Australia. 

Some  notes  from  the  diary  of  a  citizen  soldier  will  well  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  Australia  citizen  is  a  "  born  soldier."  At  the  "  Easter  camp  "  of  the 
New  South  Wales  troops,  1908,  the  Light  Horse  regiments  could  not  be  mobilised. 
In  Australia  the  railways  belong  to  the  State  Government :  the  military  forces 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Eelations  between  the  two 
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powers  were  not  at  that  time  very  friendly  in  New  South  Wales.  The  State 
railways  therefore  made  no  unreasonable  effort  to  be  obliging  to  the  militia,  and 
found  this  Easter  that  they  could  not  transport  the  Light  Horse  to  camp.  Thus 
it  was  that  not  until  August — just  before  the  arrival  of  the  American  Fleet  at 
Port  Jackson — that  the  Light  Horse  could  be  mobilised  in  camp  at  Liverpool; 
and  we  of  the  Militia  Field  Artillery  had  our  attention  diverted  from  the  task 
of  polishing-up  harness  for  various  ceremonial  parades — irksome  work  to  the 
earnest  citizen  soldier — by  sudden  orders  to  join  the  Light  Horse  on  Saturday 
at  Liverpool  for  combined  manoeuvres  and  shot  practice.  Liverpool  is  some 
thirty  miles  from  Sydney.  We  were  to  parade  at  the  Sydney  Barracks  at  7  A.M. 
on  Saturday  and  catch  a  special  train  at  9.30  A.M. 

In  the  New  South  Wales  Militia  Field  Artillery  we  are  all  citizen  soldiers, 
paid  for  sixteen  days'  service  a  year,  and  expected  to  give  some  thirty  days 
and  to  get  a  knowledge  in  that  time  of  the  most  technical  and  complex  branch 
of  military  work.  The  officers  are  mostly  professional  men ;  the  rankers  lorry- 
drivers,  mechanics,  clerks.  The  preceding  Friday  night  I  found  at  the  barracks 
many  of  the  drivers  at  work  on  their  harness,  making  ready  for  the  morrow. 
Afc  7  A.M.  on  Saturday  morning,  of  a  strength  of  sixty,  forty-eight  had  mustered 
in  the  battery  of  which  I  was  a  junior  officer;  in  the  other  batteries  the  attendance 
was  almost  as  good.  Several  had  had  to  stay  overnight  in  the  city  away  from 
their  homes  so  as  to  be  in  time.  No  one  made  any  complaint  of  that,  though  the 
expense  would  absorb  most  of  the  day's  pay. 

The  first  task  was  to  harness  horses,  hired  from  city  carters,  into  the  gun 
limbers.  A  British  Artillery  officer  will  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  record : 
That  forty-eight  strange  horses  were  arranged  into  eight  gun  teams,  hooked  in, 
Hurdled  nearly  two  miles  through  the  streets  to  the  railway  station,  then  guns 
and  limbers  (no  waggons)  entrained,  the  gun  horses  with  the  non-commissioned 
officers'  horses  loaded  into  cattle  trucks,  and  the  officers'  horses  into  horse  boxes, 
all  within  two  and  a  half  hours.  Many  of  the  horses  had  never  seen  a  railway 
truck  before;  the  cattle  trucks,  of  small  size  with  no  ramping,  did  not  help 
the  loading,  and  some  of  the  frightened  beasts  had  to  be  almost  carried  into  the 
trucks,  ten  men  gripping  a  big  draught  around  the  haunches  and  partly  cuddling, 
partly  cowing  him  into  obedience. 

An  hour  in  the  train  and  we  reach  Liverpool.  The  horses  are  disentrained 
and  harnessed  up  again  to  the  limbers.  By  the  watch  it  takes  twenty-seven 
minutes  to  unload  about  sixty  horses  and  eight  guns  and  limbers.  It  is  a  march 
of  nearly  ten  miles  to  the  manoeuvre  ground.  The  journey  is  done  mostly  at 
the  trot,  for  time  is  precious.  It  is  nearly  one  o'clock  before  we  join  the  Light 
Horse  in  a  little  dell  that  is  Australian  to  its  every  twig.  Midwinter  the  season, 
but  the  sky  cloudless,  the  sun  bright  and  warm.  In  the  shade  the  air  has  a  little 
tang,  a  sharp  hint  that  frosts  are  possible  at  night.  But  the  young  eucalyptus 
shoots,  rosy-red  on  all  the  gum-shrubs,  and  the  tiny  yellow  globes  of  the  odorous 
wattle  give  mock  to  any  thought  of  winter  and  proclaim  the  land  one  of  perpetual 
summer.  There  is  no  purling  brook  in  the  cleft  which  marks  the  middle  of  a 
dell — there  would  be  in  well-watered  England — but  at  one  spot  an  embankment 
has  been  cast  up  and  it  has  impounded  about  half  an  acre  of  mud  and  water. 
That  has  fixed  the  site  for  the  camp.  It  means  water  for  the  horses  in  a  land 
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which  pays  the  price  of  its  almost  perpetual  sunshine  with   scarcity   of  rivers 
and  creeks. 

Orders  give  just  half  an  hour  for  rest  and  lunch.  But  the  horses  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  watered  and  put  in  again  within  that  time.  Therefore  the  leisure  the 
men  get  stretches  over  a  few  minutes  only.  They  contrive  to  swallow  something 
out  of  their  wallets  while  attending  to  the  horses.  Sutlers,  attracted  from  the 
town  by  the  soldiers'  presence,  sell  oranges  and  cakes  and  temperance  drinks. 
It's  a  jolly  little  meal,  if  hurried,  and  the  Field  Artillery  swings  smartly  into 
action  at  the  appointed  time,  the  strange  horses  now  so  well  subdued  to  their 
work  and  so  well  driven  that  they  drag  the  guns  unerringly  over  the  rough 
stump-strewn  bush  country. 

Some  two  hours  are  put  in  at  work  while  the  guns  are  in  action  and  the  horses 
at  the  rear.  A  keen  eye  would  notice  the  men  fitting  nose-bags  to  the  horses,  thus 
taking  advantage  of  the  few  minutes'  rest  to  give  them  a  snack.  Then  we  march 
back  to  Liverpool  and  entrain  again.  This  time  the  entraining  takes  just  seventeen 
minutes,  and  there  are  twenty-five  minutes  to  spare  before  the  train  leaves.  The 
men  get  leave  and  many  of  them  swarm  over  to  a  public-house  and  have  a  drink 
of  beer;  quite  half  remain  behind — they  "do  not  drink."  At  time  of  starting 
there  is  not  an  absentee.  One  of  the  men  of  my  section  lived  at  Liverpool.  I 
half  expected  him  to  apply  for  leave  to  fall  out  on  the  ground  that  the  day's  work 
was  now  practically  over.  But  no;  he  came  back  to  Sydney  cheerfully  with  the 
rest,  though  that  involved  his  going  another  tedious  journey  back  to  his  home. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  strenuous  week.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  the 
drivers  spend  on  ' '  voluntary  parade, ' '  breaking  into  the  guns  the  teams  of  fine 
horses  lent  by  city  drapery  firms  for  the  Artillery  on  the  American  Fleet  review 
day.  One  morning  was  counted  sufficient  to  subdue  two  teams  of  mettlesome 
horses  which  had  never  seen  a  gun  before  and  were  unaccustomed  to  "  open 
harness."  It  was  counted  sufficient,  and  proved  sufficient  on  review  day,  when 
those  horses  behaved  admirably. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  may  seem  trivial.  But  as  an  indication  of  national 
character  it  has  its  value ;  and  that  indication  points  to  a  people  shaping  to  a  wise 
strenuousness  and  manliness  of  life.  Many  of  the  Australian  amusements  suggest 
the  same  conclusion — the  picnic  and  camping-out  for  instance.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  aspire  to  spend  a  holiday  term  under  canvas,  handy  to  some 
sea-beach,  some  fishing  resort,  some  picturesque  mountain  stream.  Of  marked 
value  in  keeping  the  population  toned  to  hardihood  is  this  "  camping  out  "  habit. 
It  tends  to  make  the  city  clerk  a  wholesome,  manly  type ;  to  keep  the  factory  hand 
strong  of  chest  and  thew;  even  to  mitigate  the  larrikinism  of  the  cities. 

I  can  remember  once,  on  the  way  down  to  National  Park  (N.S.W.)  for  the 
Field  Artillery  camp,  at  one  of  the  suburban  stations  there  broke  into  the  carriage 
reserved  for  officers,  with  a  cheerful  impudence  that  defied  censure,  a  little  band 
of  boys,  palpably  street  gamins.  They  had' not  a  shoe  among  them,  nor  had  any 
one  a  whole  suit  of  clothes.  But  they  proudly  carried  fishing  tackle  and  some 
rags  of  canvas  which  would  help  with  boughs  to  build  a  rough  shelter  hut.  The 
remainder  of  the  train  being  full,  they  invaded  the  officers'  carriage  and  made 
themselves  comfortable.  They  were  out  for  a  few  days'  "  camp  "  in  the  National 
Park,  For  about  ten  shillings  they  would  hire  a  rowing-boat  for  three  days. 
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Railway  fares  would  be  sixpence  or  ninepence  per  head.  A  good  deal  of  their 
food  they  would  catch  with  fishing  lines;  bread,  jam,  a  little  bacon,  and,  of  course, 
the  "  billy  "  and  its  tea  were  brought  with  them.  This  was  the  great  yearly  festival, 
planned  for  many  weeks  beforehand,  calling  for  much  thought  (and,  maybe,  a 
little  theft)  for  its  accomplishment,  withal  showing  a  sturdy  spirit.  When  the  call 
comes  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  it  will  be  men  whose  childhood  was  so 
passed  who  will  press  to  the  front  and  be  able  to  face  with  equanimity  hardships 
which  would  kill  the  average  city  dweller.  FRANK  Fox. 


GEEATEE  BEITA1N. 

AUSTRALIA. 
A  GBEAT  YEAR. 

THE  year  1909  will  be  remembered  in  Australia  as  the  year  in  which  production 
broke  all  its  previous  records,  and  in  which  the  people  declared  that  their  land 
should  be  no  longer  unguarded.  The  significance  of  the  decision  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory training  on  the  youth  of  the  country  and  to  enter  among  the  Powers  as 
the  owner  of  a  Navy  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  means  much  more  than 
defence :  it  means  the  real  birth  of  the  two  services  which  in  all  countries  have 
constituted  the  highest  appeals  to  a  national  sentiment  and  made  those  purple 
patches  of  history  which  are  every -country's  pride  and  stimulant.  But  perhaps 
of  still  greater  significance  to  Australia's  future  is  the  year's  simple  record  of  the 
agriculturist.  All  the  world  knows  that  Australia  grows  a  larger  and  higher 
quality  crop  of  wool  than  any  other  country;  it  knows  that  the  Commonwealth 
is  a  famous  home  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper  and  other  rich  minerals;  and  it 
knows,  almost  too  well  just  now,  that  she  has  huge  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 
But  here  in  England  the  Australian  who  is  alert  for  appreciation  of  his  country 
hears  little  about  the  Australian  farmer.  And  as  he  knows  that,  despite  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  pastoralist  and  the  miner,  the  true  greatness  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  its  vast  expanse  of  agricultural  lands,  the  deficient  knowledge 
troubles  him.  Up  to  the  year  just  closed  the  pastoral  industry  has  been  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  national  assets.  In  1907  its  products  returned  some  £50,660,000, 
while  farming  was  second  with  £46,000,000,  and  mining  third  with  £28,301,000. 
Unless  estimates  are  all  astray,  the  farmer  has  in  1909  beaten  the  squatter.  If  so, 
the  victory  is  of  much  moment. 

MULTIPLYING  THE  FARMERS. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Australian  development  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  the  multiplication  of  farmers.  In  every  State  the  "  small  man  "  has  made 
remarkable  headway.  The  demand  for  agricultural  lands  in  farm  areas  has  been 
without  precedent,  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  huge  tract  of  country  adapted  by 
rainfall  and  soil  for  husbandry  have  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  princely 
squatters  to  the  wheat-grower  and  the  dairyman.  Every  State  Government  has 
made  "  Closer  Settlement  "  the  strongest  plank  of  its  appeal  to  the  electors,  and 
much  legislation  has  been  passed  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  plough  and  the 
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butter  factory.  To-day  the  movement  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  must  mark  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  tenure  of  Australian  lands  and 
the  appearance  of  the  countryside.  Over  thousands  of  miles  of  rich  lands  farm- 
houses are  building  and  townships  rising  like  magic.  Everywhere  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "  safe  "  country — that  is,  the  country  on  which  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  for  agriculture — the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  the  support  of  ten  people 
for  every  one  now  within  the  Commonwealth.  Homes  are  being  made  for  enough 
men  and  women  to  make  Australia  safe  against  any  invasion  that  can  be  reasonably 
contemplated.  But,  although  this  movement  has  been  proceeding  rapidly  for  some 
years,  and  although  it  has  already  given  a  very  large  number  of  additional  settlers 
and  homes  to  the  country,  its  results  have  been  concealed  in  a  curious  manner. 
One  would  naturally  think  that,  as  the  small  holders  displaced  the  great  sheep 
and  cattle  kings,  there  would  have  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  Some  increase  there  has  certainly  been,  but  it  has  so  far  been 
comparatively  trifling. 

THIRTY  MILLION  BUSHELS. 

The  reason,  however,  is  satisfactory.  Agriculture  entails  much  labour;  sheep- 
farming  is,  by  comparison,  a  life  of  idleness.  Within  the  past  decade  sheep- 
farming  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  profitable  beyond  all  precedent.  Wool 
has  ranged  up  to  prices  which  have  tempted  almost  every  farmer  to  curtail  his  area 
of  cultivation,  and  to  acquire  larger  flocks  of  sheep.  Mention  of  this  serves  to 
illustrate  the  wide  choice  before  the  Australian  landholders.  The  land  abounds  in 
natural  grasses,  which,  without  artificial  seeding,  grow  up  to  perfection  in  a  few 
months  on  land  which  has  been  cultivated  for  years.  This  enables  farmers  to 
cease  wheat-growing  in  any  year  for  stock-breeding.  But  last  year  the  high  values 
for  wheat  led  to  a  heavy  seeding,  and  a  season  of  good  rainfall  over  nearly  the  whole 
Commonwealth  has  given  a  record  harvest.  The  Continent  excelled  itself.  As 
one  might  expect  in  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  Australia  rarely  has  a 
season  uniformly  good  or  bad.  In  the  average  year  dry  belts  will  alternate  with 
belts  of  profuse  grasses.  Last  year  was  the  grand  exception :  the  traveller  ran  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  railways  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  stock  routes,  and 
found  everywhere  a  luxuriance  of  crops  and  grasses.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  give 
details  of  the  great  and  varied  harvest.  But  the  estimates  of  the  wheat  crops  of 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  serve  to  show  both  the  ascendancy 
of  the  farmer  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  fruitful  season.  For  some  years 
these  three  States  have  been  rivals  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  each  has  sought 
to  be  the  first  to  gather  a  harvest  of  thirty  million  bushels.  In  1903  Victoria 
topped  all  previous  performances  by  a  single  State  with  28,526,000  bushels,  beating 
New  South  Wales  by  a  little  over  a  million  bushels.  To-day  harvesters  are  at 
work  in  all  the  States  (Christmas  always  finds  the  Australian  farmer  among  his 
sheaves),  and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  confident  that  the  coveted  thirty 
millions  will  be  garnered.  Beside  Canada's  wheat  achievements  this  result  appears 
puny,  but  Australia's  wheat  crop  is  only  a  small  branch  of  her  farm  pursuits.  It 
serves  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  settlement  is  proceeding  apace,  and,  as  its 
possibilities  of  expansion  are  enormous,  it  points  to  the  speedy  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  the  Australian  people. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  POLITICS. 

This  rural  prosperity  finds  its  echo  in  Australian  manufactures  and  in  other 
city  pursuits.  There  is  scarcely  a  town,  great  or  small,  in  the  Commonwealth 
to-day  which  is  not  growing  hurriedly  before  the  giant  pressure  of  the  wide 
awakening  inland.  The  country  is  displaying  promise  to  which  none  can  be  blind, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  at  this  moment  of  great  material  activity  there  should 
be  evidence  of  national  consciousness  and  responsibility  of  the  most  reassuring  kind. 
Both  State  and  Federal  Parliaments  were  busy  last  year  with  measures  of  a  broad, 
statesmanlike  character.  After  years  of  friction,  and  sometimes  ill-feeling,  the 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  came  together  on  the  vexed  questions  of  finance, 
and  made  a  substantial  advance  towards  the  federalisation  of  the  State  debts,  a 
step  which  will  save  Australia  a  large  amount  of  money  and  enhance  the  national 
credit.  The  States,  as  already  mentioned,  went  further  than  in  any  previous 
session  in  legislative  and  administrative  action  to  settle  the  lands,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
voted  more  money  than  formerly  in  the  promotion  of  immigration — something  like 
£100,000.  Then  the  Commonwealth  grappled  earnestly  with  the  vital  question 
of  trans- Australian  railways,  so  essential  to  the  solidarity  of  national  thought  and 
efficient  defence;  and  also  made  good  headway  with  the  acquisition  of  the  great 
domain  of  rich  country  known  as  the  Northern  Territory.  In  its  relation  to  the 
Empire  the  Federation  continued  its  work  of  the  previous  year,  when  preference  at 
the  Customs  was  granted  to  goods  of  British  manufacture.  The  Imperial  Confer- 
ences on  Military  and  Naval  affairs  were  followed  up  immediately  by  action  of  the 
most  significant  description.  The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  Commonwealth 
stronger  at  home  and  nearer  to  the  Mother  Country  than  at  any  previous  moment 
in  her  history. 

DEFENCE. 

The  steps  taken  in  naval  and  military  defence  are  familiar  to  all  Britishers, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  hears  much  more  of  Australia's  legislation  than  it  does  of  her  industrial 
life,  and  this  although  the  Commonwealth  is  one  of  Great  Britain's  most  important 
markets  and  fields  for  investment.  By  the  new  Navy  scheme  Australia  brings  to 
an  end  her  contribution  of  £200,000  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  squadron 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Commonwealth  waters,  and  in  its  stead  proceeds  at  a  far 
higher  cost  to  build  a  fleet  of  her  own,  to  act  in  the  completest  concert  with  the 
Imperial  Navy.  A  start  will  be  made  with  one  armoured  cruiser  of  the  Indomitable 
class,  three  unarmoured  cruisers,  six  torpedo  destroyers,  and  three  submarines. 
To  provide  for  the  expenditure,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  agreed  to  the 
flotation  of  a  loan  for  £3,500,000 — the  Federal  Government's  first  loan — which  is 
abundant  proof  of  Australia's  national  spirit  and  a  resolution  to  look  responsibilities 
squarely  in  the  face.  And  the  fleet  once  started  will  not  be  starved  and  neglected. 
Money  comes  easily  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  generously  spent.  The  four 
and  a  third  millions  now  peopling  the  country  are  individually  almost  the  richest 
folk  in  the  world,  and  no  one  who  is  cognisant  of  the  States  doubts  that  this  high 
standard  will  be  maintained  as  the  population  increases.  Australia  contemplates 
no  financial  trouble  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  Navy. 
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Then  there  is  the  Army.  The  new  Defence  Act,  which  is  nOw  law,  is  second  in 
significance  only  to  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  itself.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  give  to  Australia  a  force  of  206,000  armed  and  trained  adults,  and  will 
have  recruits  always  maturing.  It  begins  with  boys  of  twelve  years,  and  imposes 
compulsory  training  to  the  age  of  twenty ;  while  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-six  will  be  active  reserves  still  liable  to  compulsion.  Of  the  men  above 
twenty-six  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  will  always  be  active,  though  voluntary, 
members  of  rifle  clubs.  At  the  outset  compulsory  training  will  be  applied  only  to 
boys  and  men  reasonably  close  to  centres  of  population — about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Employers  are  obliged  to  grant  all  employees  the  leave  necessary  for  the 
prescribed  training.  "  The  main  idea  of  this  organisation,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Cook, 
the  Minister  for  Defence,  in  his  second-reading  speech  on  the  Bill  "  is  not  con- 
quest, not  greed,  not  the  fulfilment  of  mere  ambition.  .  .  .  Bather  it  is  to  preserve 
what  we  already  possess,  to  guard  our  freedom,  to  maintain  our  social  standards. 
...  It  represents  a  worthy  and  adequate — though  perhaps  belated — contribution 
to  that  great  fabric  of  Empire  which,  to-day,  is  the  main  guarantee  of  the  world's 
peace." 

THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORY. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  which  has 
just  completed  its  life,  the  Senate  shelved  the  Bill  which  provided  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Northern  Territory  from  the  State  of  South  Australia.  The  Territory  is  a 
vast  region  of  335,000,000  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  highly  fertile  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  big  rural  population.  To-day  it  is  held  by  about  a  thou- 
sand whites  and  two  or  three  thousand  Chinese,  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  aborigines  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  It  lies  across  the  Continent  from  populated  Australia,  and  is  by 
sea  closer  to  the  East  than  to  Melbourne.  South  Australia,  to  which  it  is  at  present 
attached,  has  made  a  gallant  effort  to  colonise  it,  but  after  spending  a  few  millions 
in  pioneering  railways  which  were  not  completed,  has  had  to  call  a  halt.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  peopling  a  land  so  empty  and  fertile,  and  close  to  teeming  lands 
of  coloured  labour,  is  apparent  to  every  Australian,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  shoulder  the  task  was  warmly  commended  by  all  parties.  But 
the  transfer  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  perhaps  the  delay  imposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  further  consideration  it  must  entail,  will  not  be  without  advantage. 
South  Australia  aimed  to  reach  the  Territory  by  a  line  of  railway  through  the 
Continent  from  north  to  south.  Building  from  Port  Augusta  in  the  south,  the 
State  laid  down  478  miles  of  line  at  a  cost  of  £7,490  a  mile,  and  at  an  annual  loss 
since  of  £90,000.  From  Port  Darwin  in  the  north  140  miles  of  rail  were  built, 
leaving  a  gap  of  1,063  miles  to  be  covered  between  the  two  points  of  Oodnadatta 
and  Pine  Creek.  The  total  debt  on  the  Territory  is  about  £3,000,000,  and  the 
annual  burden  to  South  Australia,  including  the  loss  on  the  railways,  about 
£230,00'0.  In  the  proposed  transfer  agreement,  the  Commonwealth  was  to  take 
over  this  debt,  and  also  undertake  to  complete  the  railway  scheme.  The  Senate 
objected  to  the  railway,  and  so  voiced  the  opinion  of  many  Australians  who  con- 
tend that  the  Territory  and  the  Commonwealth  would  be  better  served  by  a  line 
of  railway  running  north  through  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  dispute 
is,  therefore,  between  the  advocates  of  rival  railway  routes.  The  supporters  of  the 
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alternative  line  plead  that  it  passes  through  superior  country,  and  that  it  brings 
the  Territory  into  closer  touch  with  the  most  thickly  populated  portions  of  the 
Commonwealth.  H.  S.  G. 

[In  subsequent  issues  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  section.] 


FOEEIGN  COLONIAL  MOVEMENTS. 

SOME  of  the  French  Colonial  authorities  seem  to  be  getting  rather  anxious  over  the 
possible  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Liberia.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Bulletin  du  Comitd  de  I'Afrique  Frangaise,  this  is  foreshadowed  by  the  despatch  last 
spring  to  Liberia  by  the  American  Government  of  a  mission  headed  by  Dr.  Faulkner, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Statistical  service.  The  significance  which  the  Liberians  are 
said  to  attach  to  this  mission  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  their  relations 
with  their  neighbours,  France  and  England,  who  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  anarchy  which  has  reigned  in  this  corner  of  Western  Africa,  and 
who  have  made  efforts  to  induce  the  republic  to  evolve  order  in  the  administration, 
to  reorganise  justice,  and  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  country.  The  laws 
prohibiting  foreigners  from  holding  land  and  forbidding  foreigners  to  trade  except 
at  the  official  ports  of  entry  have  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  France  concluded  a  Convention  regarding  the  frontier,  while  England 
lent  some  officers  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  constabulary  force,  and 
officials  were  appointed  to  organise  the  customs  and  finances.  The  action  of  the 
Washington  authorities,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  President  of  Liberia 
for  assistance  against  possible  dangers  and  towards  reforming  the  local  judicial 
administration,  has  so  far  been  perfectly  regular.  The  United  States,  it  may  be 
forgotten  by  many,  has  long  had  a  sentimental  connection  with  Liberia,  ever  since 
a  colony  of  freed  American  negroes  was  founded  there  by  American  philanthropists 
in  1822.  Its  independence  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  1848  and  by  the 
United  States  in  1862,  the  Constitution  being  on  the  American  model.  Will  the 
United  States,  it  is  asked,  assist  France  and  England  to  evolve  order,  or  is  it 
sought  to  establish  on  the  West  African  littoral,  where  so  great  a  progress  has 
been  made  of  recent  years,  a  fresh  centre  of  influence?  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  great  republic  might  have  been  assumed,  before  it  had 
embarked  on  its  career  of  empire-making;  but  now — after  Porto  Eico,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Pacific,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Panama  Canal;  offer  the  action  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  China — its  altruism  is  considered  by  no  means  so  certain.  After  all,  the 
Americans  would  only  be  entering  a  field  where  they  have  already  certain  commer- 
cial interests.  If  they  confine  their  action,  as  is  said,  to  reorganising  the  judicial 
service  and  to  impressing  upon  the  authorities  the  need  for  the  proper  application 
of  the  laws,  they  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  neighbours  of  Liberia. 


THE  question  of  communications  in  Madagascar — the  fourth  largest  island  in 
the  world— is  a  very  troublesome  one  for  the  French,  according  to  the  Quinzaine 
Coloniale.  One  of  the  first  preoccupations  of  General  Gallieni  (the  first  Governor- 
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•General)  was  to  supply  the  great  French  colony  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  means 
.of  communication  with  the  interior— roads  and  railways— a  work  which  has  been 
followed  by  his  successor  with  energy  and  with  method.  The  characteristics  of 
the  country — the  immense  area  (226,000  square  miles),  with  a  population  of  only 
iwo  and  a  half  millions — demand  a  carefully  thought-out  plan.  The  sections  of  the 
island  capable  of  most  ready  and  important  development  have  been  chosen.  A  good 
deal  of  useless  work  on  roads  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  early  years  after  the 
.annexation  (in  1896) — roads  made  and  left,  for  want  of  funds,  to  become  bush 
again — and  the  new  Governor-General  has  laid  down  a  plan  of  general  and  local 
•communications.  A  railway  between  Tamatave  on  the  coast  and  Tananarive  (the 
•capital)  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  in  1900  a  loan  of  2,400,0001  was  raised  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  and  telegraphs.  The  grand  central  artery 
(Tananarive-Fianarantsoa),  which  serves  the  two  richest  and  most  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  a  metalled  road  of  400  kilometres,  is  now  complete.  This  is 
.connected  with  the  coast  on  the  east  by  a  railway  to  Brickaville,  which  is  to  be 
extended  to  Tamatave,  while  westwards  the  central  plateau  is  connected  with  the 
coast  by  another  line,  also  by  a  metalled  road.  A  number  of  minor  communications 
have  been  laid  down,  the  total  representing  about  1400  kilometres,  mostly  carried 
put  in  the  last  four  years. 

AMONG  ths  colonial  possessions  of  France  there  are  now  only  two  remaining  as 
the  relics  of  her  once  great  possessions  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
are  the  two  small  groups  of  islands,  of  which  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  the 
largest,  with  a  population  of  less  than  5000,  off  the  south-east  coast  of  New- 
foundland. The  Brittany  fishsrs  come  over  every  spring  'to  fish  for  cod  on  the 
•Grand  Banks,  and  use  St.  Pierre  as  headquarters,  while  a  certain  number  of  people 
•are  employed  in  salt-ing  and  drying  the  fish.  The  Newfoundland  Bait  Act  inter- 
fered with  the  French  fishery,  and  St.  Pierre  is  no  longer  a  thriving  colony.  Many 
of  its  people  have  emigrated,  and  the  remainder  are  not  prosperous.  Nevertheless, 
St.  Pierre  has  a  fine  strategic  position,  and  would  be  of  great  use  to  a  power  which, 
unlike  France,  had  interests  to  protect  on  the  continent.  France  keeps  up  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  with  the  aid  of  a  bounty  because  they  form  a  training- 
ground  for  the  navy,  but  possibly  she  might  find  this  equally  well  elsewhere.  The 
present  position,  however,  is  that,  if  France  were  willing  to  resign  St.  Pierre,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding  who  should  have  it.  Newfoundland  has  a 
geographical  claim  which  she  would  not  lightly  forego,  and  Canada  would  like  it 
because  it  commands  ths  traffic  route  vid  Cape  Eace  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  spring 
and  summer,  or  to  Halifax  and  St.  John's  in  winter. 


THE  commerce  of  French  West  Africa,  over  six  million  sterling  per  annum, 
continues  to  expand  steadily.  The  high  tariff,  which  is  not  to  be  lowered,  provides 
for  railway  construction  and  promotes  the  commercial  development  of  French 
trade,  which  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  Ths  Administrator,  M.  Ponty, 
has  great  hopes  from  the  textile  products  and  from  the  development  of  the  cacao- 
tree  on  the  Ivory  Coast.  At  present,  according  to  the  Bull,  du  Comite  de  I'Afrique 
Frangaise,  there  are  1725  kilometres  of  railway  under  construction,  and  for 
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necessary  extensions  a  loan  of  fourteen  millions  of  francs  has  been  asked  for. 
The  railways  are  expected  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of 
Senegal  and  the  High  Senegal-Niger.  The  returns  so  far  are  most  encouraging. 
French  traders  are  not  only  ahead  in  French  West  Africa — in  the  Soudan  the 
trade  is  entirely  French — but,  according  to  M.  Ponty,  their  activities  are  being 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  British  colony,  Southern  Nigeria. 


KEVIEWS. 

BULA    M  ATARI.* 

THERE  are  many  reasons  why  this  autobiography  should  take  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  people.  First,  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  his  character,  Stanley  was  a  great  explorer.  Taking  up  the  work  of  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Grant,  and  others  at  the  moment  when  the  first  of  these,  and  the  greatest, 
laid  down  his  uncompleted  task,  Stanley  was  able  to  link  up  their  discoveries  and  to 
round  off  much  uncompleted  knowledge.  His  principal  contributions  to  geographical 
information  were  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  discovery  of  the 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Congo  from  its  tributary  the 
Lualaba  (which  Livingstone  thought  to  be  the  head  water  of  the  Nile)  down  to  its 
emergence  on  the  Atlantic.  He  crossed  Africa  from  East  to  West  on  his  second  journey, 
which  took  the  best  part  of  three  years.  He  also  first  sighted  the  Ruwenzori  range  and 
named  two  peaks  Mount  Gordon-Bennett  and  Mount  Mackinnon,  to  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declared  that  Herodotus  had  named  them  already  Crophi 
and  Mophi !  Besides  these  great  feats  of  exploration,  however,  Stanley  was  successful 
as  an  administrator  in  opening  the  Congo  region  to  European  rule,  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  rule  was  Belgian,  not  British.  He  was  partly  instrumental  in  securing 
Uganda  and  the  East  African  Protectorate  to  Britain,  and  records  that  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  was  given  to  the  Germans  because  the  Emperor  was  "so  interested  in 
the  flora  and  fauna."  This  brief  summary  of  his  services  to  geography  and  to  the 
shaping  of  political  history  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Stanley  was  a  great  man  in 
the  sense  of  achievement.  And,  unlike  most  great  men,  he  had  a  feeling  of  having 
fulfilled  and  completed  his  life  work. 

His  wife,  to  wbom  in  his  last  years  he  owed  the  only  real  happiness  he  ever 
knew,  tells  us  how  deeply  he  felt  the  brand  which  the  workhouse,  in  which  part  of 
his  boyhood  was  spent,  had  burnt  into  his  soul.  The  story  of  those  years  and  of 
his  American  adventures,  which  are  a  consecutive  autobiography,  are  full  of  interest 
and  patbos,  but  the  picture  would  be  more  vivid  were  the  writer  not  carried  away 
by  the  pathos.  There  must  have  been  a  spark  of  the  devil  in  little  John  Itowlandson, 
some  indication  of  that  extraordinary  masterfulness  of  character  which  carried  him 
through  so  much  which  would  have  crushed  an  ordinary  boy  or  man.  He  was  odd  boy 
and  drudge  on  a  Welsh  farm  and  inn,  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  fo'c'sle  boy,  ran  away 
from  his  ship  and  got  a  job  in  a  store,  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  American  named 
Stanley,  tried  life  on  a  plantation  and  in  a  store  in  Arkansas,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sbiloh,  and,  when  tired  of  the  horrors 
of  imprisonment  at  Chicago,  enlisted  in  the  Federal  artillery  but  fell  ill  and  was 
discharged.  Here  is  a  break  in  the  personal  narrative,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  edited  by  Dorothy  Stanley  (Sampson  Low 
Marston  &  Co.,  21*.  net). 
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compiled  from  diaries,  books,  and  odd  notes.  After  various  odd  jobs  and  wanderings 
by  sea  and  land,  Stanley  emerges  finally  as  a  journalist  and  special  correspondent, 
and  his  real  career  begins  with  the  expedition  to  find  Livingstone. 

But  this  large  volume  is  essentially  not  so  much  a  record  of  what  he  did  as  of 
what  he  was,  and  as  a  careful,  reasoned,  and  usually  frank  presentment  of  a  man's 
character,  viewed  by  himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  satisfied  achievement,  it  is  not 
without  the  genuine  psychological  interest  which  belongs  to  the  human  document. 
And  yet,  when  one  finishes  the  five  hundred  pages,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the 
true  Stanley  is  not  to  be  found  in  them,  either  in  the  many  chapters  of  introspection  or 
in  the  tender  descriptive  passages  written  by  the  one  being  to  whom  (if  we  except 
a  brief  period  in  his  early  youth)  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  truly  and  ardently 
attached.  In  his  human  intercourse  Stanley  was  possessed  by  a  dumb  devil,  and 
self-revelation  was  as  impossible  as  frankness  to  one  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  upbringing.  With  his  pen  in  hand,  however,  he  dissects  and  explains  himself 
with  a  detail  which  borders  on  prolixity,  and  all  the  time  we  are  afflicted  with  the 
feeling  that  Stanley  the  journalist — how  brilliant  a  journalist  the  present  generation 
has  probably  forgotten — is  building  up  before  our  eyes  the  picture  of  Stanley  the 
explorer,  the  man  of  iron,  of  rigid  principle,  of  austere  and  simple  virtues,  of  deep 
emotions  and  stern  appearance.  And  the  very  self-consciousness,  the  obvious  effort 
to  bring  the  picture  before  our  eyes,  detracts  from  its  value  and  vividness  and  creates 
at  times  a  painful  impression.  Stanley  was  attacked  in  his  lifetime,  and  accusations 
were  levelled  at  him  which  were  hard  to  bear.  Of  these  the  editor  of  his  "Life" 
wisely  says  little.  But  too  much  of  the  book  has  the  impress  of  self- justification,  and 
will  puzzle  future  generations  of  readers  who  will  know  nothing  of  Stanley  except  what 
redounds  to  his  credit. 

When  this  criticism  has  been  made,  however,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  here  is 
an  intensely  living  book,  the  record  of  a  wonderful  life,  of  a  character  of  unusual 
strength,  and  of  a  keen  and  vigorous  brain.  Boys  should  be  encouraged  to  read  it, 
even  if  they  find  the  introspection  a  little  "stiff."  Lady  Stanley  has  done  her  pious 
task  with  skill  and  tact,  and  the  illustrations,  chiefly  of  Stanley  at  different  ages, 
show  his  interesting  and  rugged  features  admirably.  There  is  one  of  him  as  a  boy 
of  fifteen  which  is  quite  extraordinarily  expressive.  The  African  natives,  as  Lady 
Stanley  says,  whether  it  was  a  hit  or  wit,  struck  the  keynote  to  his  character  when 
they  called  him  Bula  Matari,  "  The  Rock-breaker." 

THE  ECONOMIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

In  keeping  faith  with  his  title  throughout,  Mr.  Guy  Scholefield,  in  his  "narrative 
of  humble  men  .  .  .  struggling  to  lead  in  a  menaced  little  England  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Pacific,"  not  merely  shows  the  pattern  at  various  stages  of  development,  but 
shows  it  in  the  weaving.  Not  merely  what  happened,  but  how  and  why  everything 
happened,  is  admirably  chronicled.  Commencing  with  a  bird's-eye  description  of 
Uew  Zealand's  geographical  position,  the  writer  keeps  his  reader  hovering  above  the 
Pacific  by  frequent  reference  to  the  effect  upon  her  development,  good  and  otherwise, 
of  the  Colony's  remoteness  from  the  Motherland.  Facts  and  figures  are  gently  woven 
into  an  interestingly  and  conscientiously  told  tale  of  political  and  commercial  evolution. 
The  picturesque  side  of  the  story-of  New  Zealand,  as  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  says  in  his 
preface,  has  been  frequently  dealt  with.  "  The  scenic  beauty,  the  climate  and 
fertility,  the  adventures  of  discoverers  and  pioneers,  the  racial  struggles,  the  political 
experiments — of  all  these  you  may  read  in  a  score  of  books  of  some  merit,  to  say 

*  New  Zealand  in  Evolution  :  Industrial,  Economic,  and  Political,  by  Guy  Scholefield  (London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  10*.  6d.,  1909). 
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nothing  of  many  which  have  no  merit  whatever.  But,  so  far,  the  evolution  of  our  trade 
and  industry  has  never  been  adequately  examined,  narrated  in  sequence,  and  sum- 
marised, at  any  rate  in  book  form.  A  wealth  of  information  on  the  subject  is  buried 
in  official  reports  and  statistics,  in  magazine  articles,  encyclopaedias,  and  in  journals, 
mainly  colonial.  But  no  full  attempt  to  classify  facts  and  weave  them  into  a  narrative, 
made  interesting  by  reflection  and  deduction,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  preceded  this 
volume." 

A  young  and  inexperienced  Government  is  shown  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  an  uncertain  population,  which  is  continually  being  inflated  by 
unexpected  gold  booms,  or  the  sudden  introduction  of  five  or  six  hundred  adults  in  some 
arriving  emigrant  ship.  The  particularly  interesting  chapter  entitled  "  State 
Activities"  shows  how  the  young  Government  has  dealt  with  the  many  critical 
situations,  assuming  the  ownership  of  banks,  railways,  coal  mines,  oyster  beds,  and 
even  trading  stamp  companies,  until  New  Zealand,  as  a  country  almost  entirely  State- 
controlled,  has  become  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  favourite  Socialist  doctrines.  And 
yet  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  theoretic  Socialism,  but  merely  as  an 
attempt  to  solve  difficulties  as  they  arose.  New  Zealand  may  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  the  rapidity  of  her  development,  and  this  forced  growth  will  need  careful 
pruning,  but  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  the  leaders  need  not  be  questioned.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  how  close  is  the  commercial  bond  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
Old  Country,  mainly  due  to  the  hostile  tariffs  of  Australia  and  the  United  States,  but 
the  "  kinship  "  tie  is  also  second  to  none  in  the  Empire. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  industries, 
the  organisation  of  labour,  and  the  development  of  outside  trade  in  a  lucid  and  most 
interesting  way,  so  that  the  volume  is  of  much  value  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  to 
New  Zealand,  showing  them  just  exactly  "how  things  are"  there  to-day.  Mr. 
Scholefield  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  given  a  comprehensive  and  unique 
treatment  of  the  Colony's  history  from  the  days  of  discovery  and  first  settlement  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  upon  having  told  a  difficult  tale  in  such  a  way  that  any  reader, 
however  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  of  colonial  life  in  New  Zealand,  can  clearly 
and  easily  understand  every  phase  of  its  development. 

Sir  Arthur  Douglas  *  has  certainly  given  us  the  ' '  unvarnished  tale ' '  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  preface,  a  book  "to  which  reference  could  be  made  with  confidence"; 
but  as  to  whether  he  has  avoided  ' '  burdening  its  pages  with  unnecessary  details ' '  may 
be  a  matter  of  opinion.  His  details  are  all  facts,  and,  after  all,  facts  are  necessities 
in  this  workaday  world. 

The  volume  is  a  schedule  of  information,  the  facts  and  figures  being  carefully 
marshalled  under  defined  headings,  so  that  reference  to  any  of  the  main  occurrences  in 
the  history  of  New  Zealand,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  up  to  1908,  may  be  found 
almost  without  the  assistance  of  the  index.  The  writer  vouchsafes  no  opinions,  raises 
no  queries,  solves  no  problems ;  he  simply  states  facts  of  every  conceivable  kind,  under 
every  possible  heading.  For  this  reason  his  book  is  perhaps  more  valuable  to  specialists 
and  to  the  heads  of  firms  conducting  business  with  the  Colony  than  for  the  general 
reader  or  the  intending  emigrant.  A  table  of  average  wages  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  political  economist,  but  the  brawny  emigrant  wants  to  know  "where  he  is  coming 
in  "  if  he  goes  out  there. 

In  justice  it  must  be  said,   however,   that  in  offering  us  his  volume  Sir  Arthur 

*  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by  Sir  Arthur  P.  Douglas,  Bart.  (London  :  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  7*.  Cd.)  (The  All-Red  Series.) 
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Douglas  presents  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  indefatigable  research  and  adds  another 
to  the  list  of  really  valuable  reference  books  upon  the  condition  and  affairs  of  New 
Zealand. 

THE    BASUTOS.* 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's  aim  has  been  to  compress  the  whole  history  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  the  African  native  races  into  a  consecutive,  and  not 
too  lengthy,  story.  Unfortunately  for  the  Basuto,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  for  the 
reader,  this  race  has  had  the  misfortune  of  too  eventful  a  history.  The  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  depressed  by  the  record  of  mistakes  made  by  his  countrymen  in  their 
dealings  with  this  particular  tribe  of  "  natives,"  and  he  is  also  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  being  slightly  defrauded  in  that  Sir  Godfrey  passes  so  slightly  over  the  years  of  good 
and  successful  work  with  which  his  own  name  is  associated.  But,  long  as  the  story  is, 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  or  early  history  of  the  Basuto,  merely  indicating 
what  the  excellent  photographs  themselves  illustrate — the  fact  that  the  Basuto  type, 
though  definitely  negroid,  is  considerably  finer  than  that  of  other  African  races,  and 
shows  evidences  of  the  influence  of  a  lighter  and  higher  type.  European  intercourse  with 
the  Basuto  began  in  1835,  when  the  great  chief  Moshesh  sent  for  a  missionary  to  teach 
him — not  so  much  Christianity  as  the  art  of  efficiency  in  government.  Moshesh  is 
a  dominating  figure  during  a  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  Sir  Godfrey,  who 
knew  and  liked  him,  although  Moshesh  tried  to  deceive  him,  gives  a  most  interesting 
character  study  of  this  African  statesman.  Unfortunately,  none  of  his  descendants 
have  possessed  his  ability,  though  his  son,  Lerothodi,  showed  qualities  of  staunchness 
and  fidelity  which  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  British  during  the  Boer  war. 

The  story  of  British  relations  with  the  Basuto  is  full  of  delicate  situations,  some 
the  subject  of  controversy  among  South  African  historians ;  but  Sir  Godfrey  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  quoting,  as  far  as  possible,  official  documents  and  contemporary 
evidence,  and  seldom  attempts  any  generalisation  or  dogmatic  judgment.  The  result 
is  a  useful  and  authoritative  work,  free  from  partisanship.  Among  the  few  personal 
judgments  he  permits  himself  to  give  is  an  exoneration  of  the  missionary  bodies  from 
the  often  immoderate  charges  brought  against  them  of  making  too  free  a  use  of  their 
positions  as  advisers  to  the  Basuto.  The  chiefs  were  incapable  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions in  any  tongue  but  their  own,  or  of  understanding  the  communications  addressed 
to  them,  so  that  the  missionary  really  possessed  great  power,  and  used  it  at  times ;  but 
Sir  Godfrey  considers  that,  when  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  they 
acted  fairly. 

The  story  of  the  period  during  which  Basutoland  was  an  appendage  of  the  Cape 
is  the  most  dismal  in  all  the  history,  with  its  "  gun  war  "  dragging  on  for  years,  until 
the  Cape  Government  informed  Downing  Street  that  Basutoland  would  be  abandoned 
unless  the  Imperial  Government  would  take  it  over.  With  matters  in  this  unpropitious 
state — the  Basuto  internally  disunited,  lawless,  defiant,  unconquered — Marshal  Clarke, 
with  Godfrey  Lagden  as  one  of  his  junior  officers,  went  up  into  Basutoland  to  restore 
order — a  handful  of  civil  officers,  with  no  force  behind  them.  What  they  accomplished 
is  a  matter  of  history,  but  history,  although  it  records  the  success,  will 
probably  never  know  of  the  patient,  sympathetic,  detailed  work  on  which  the  success 
was  founded.  Many  readers  will  turn  to  the  end  to  see  if  Sir  Godfrey,  with  his 
wide  experience,  hazards  any  generalisations  on  the  native  problem — the  great  Black 
Cloud  in  South  Africa.  They  will  find  he  confines  himself  to  Basutoland,  and  even 
here  speaks  with  diffidence.  His  strongest  point — understood  rather  than  expressed — 
seems  to  be  that  Basutoland,  which  came  to  grief  under  an  attempt  to  assimilate  its 

*  The  Basutos,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. ;  two  vols.,  70  illustrations,  and  9  maps 
(London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  24*.  net). 
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people  to  the  natives  of  Cape  Colony,  should  be  permitted  to  progress  on  the  lines 
which  have  been  successful  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  brought  peace,  progress,  and 
plenty  to  its  people.  The  system  is  quite  antagonistic  to  that  of  a  self-governing  colony, 
since  it  is  aristocratic  and  paternal,  and  has  at  its  base  the  tribal  system  and  the 
communal  ownership  of  land.  Sir  Godfrey  believes  that  the  Basutos  may  be  expected 
to  advance  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  is  healthy  for  them. 

But  they  cannot  be  made  Christian  or  civilised  by  legislation.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
to  encourage  or  set  a  pace  suitable  to  the  standard  of  a  few.  .  .  .  The  pace  of  the  mass 
must,  and  ought  to,  be  slow.  .  .  -  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  content  to  be  governed  and 
guided,  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  their  own  quiet  way,  so  long  as  they  are  not  hunted  by 
ardent  reformers.  The  best  reforms  will  come  from  within  as  the  result  of  intellectual 
growth.  .  .  .  The  true  perspective  of  evolution  may  be  lost  by  misguided  attempts  to  raise 
them  unduly.  .  .  .  What  the  Basuto  want  above  all  is  a  sense  of  security  in  their  possessions 
and  permanence  of  control  by  a  Government  they  confide  in. 

The  statesmen  of  a  United  South  Africa,  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsibility  for 
Basutoland  must  eventually  rest,  should  read  these  volumes  through  from  cover  to 
cover.  They  can  hardly  do  so  without  endorsing  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 

A.  R.  C. 

GENERAL   WOLFE. 

It  was  right  that  the  life  of  Wolfe  *  should  once  more  be  written,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  work  should  find  a  place  in  the  "  Makers  of  National  History  "  series — 
a  series  "  intended  to  commemorate  important  men  whose  share  in  the  making  of 
national  history  seems  to  need  a  more  complete  record  than  it  has  yet  achieved." 
Since  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley' s  book,  which  appeared  some  fourteen  years  ago,  much 
valuable  information  has  become  available,  and  in  Mr.  Julian  Corbett's  England  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  Wolfe's  "amphibious  strategy" — a  combination  of  military 
and  naval  operations — was  first  done  justice  to.  Mr.  Salmon  has  produced  a  work 
full  of  research,  written  with  a  spirit  and  go  which  hide  the  heavy  labours  involved, 
labour  worthy  of  the  subject.  Wolfe's  chief  characteristics,  both  private  and  military, 
are  well  brought  out,  and  the  author's  object — to  tell  Wolfe's  life  story,  setting  that 
story  in  the  framework  of  national  history,  and  placing  facts  beyond  dispute  so  far  as 
individual  limitations  permit — has  been  achieved.  Mr.  Salmon  is  able  to  correct  many 
misstatements  made  about  his  hero,  and  proves  conclusively  that  the  operation  by  which 
Quebec  was  captured  was  planned  solely  by  Wolfe. 

But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  historical  value,  this  story  of  Wolfe's  life  is 
worth  reading.  The  son  of  a  soldier,  anxious  to  join  his  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  1739,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  second 
lieutenant  in  his  father's  old  regiment;  throughout  life  delicate — "a  body  unequal  to 
that  vigorous  and  enterprising  soul,"  said  Burke;  self-educated  in  his  profession — "a 
good  scholar  as  well  as  a  consummate  soldier,"  Colonel  Lambert  said  to  Warrington ; 
with  "  a  simplicity,  a  frankness,  and  a  sort  of  glorious  bravery,"  in  Warrington' s  own 
words — such  was  Wolfe.  In  him,  says  the  author,  "England  lost  one  of  the  rare 
characters  that  no  community  of  men  would  willingly  let  die."  That  is  a  true  judg- 
ment on  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  past  heroes,  whose  story  cannot  be  studied  too  often. 

In  Mr.  Beckles  Willson's  work  +  we  have  the  personal  side  of  General  Wolfe  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  large  number  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  his  life.  The 
vie  intime  of  the  author's  hero,  in  whom  he  is  rather  inclined  to  see  none  of  the 
weaknesses  of  poor  human  nature,  is  clearly  shown.  His  favourite  books,  his  love  of 

*  General  Wolfe,  by  Edward  Salmon  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  3*.  Gd.  net), 
t  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe,  by  Beckles  Willson  (Heinemann,  18*.  net). 
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dancing,  his  devotion  to  his  dogs,  his  dancing  and  fencing  lessons,  his  impetuosity,  his 
independence  and  kindness  to  his  men,  his  sensitiveness,  and,  finally,  his  susceptibility 
to  the  charms  of  certain  women— not  many — are  all  revealed  to  us  in  an  interesting 
fashion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  picture-painting,  as,  for  instance  (p.  482),  the  passage 
describing  the  attack.  Wolfe's  farewell  message  to  his  troops  is  one  worthy  of  record : 
"Duty — remember  what  their  country  expects." 

BRITAIN  AT  BAY.* 

Since  this  book  was  published  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  become  Chichele  Professor 
of  Military  History  at  Oxford,  a  new  chair,  introducing  to  the  University  a  branch 
of  study  hitherto  ignored.  As  the  one  English  writer  who  enjoys  a  Continental 
reputation  as  a  strategist,  Mr.  Wilkinson  more  than  deserves  the  recognition  which  his 
work  has  at  last  obtained  outside  the  small  world  of  military  and  historical  students 
to  whom  it  has  long  been  well  known.  His  latest  book  is  a  study  of  our  national 
position  as  regards  the  great  question  of  defence,  written  in  the  simplest  language, 
and  leading  up,  step  by  step,  in  logical  sequence,  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  only  as  a 
Nation  in  Arms  that  we  can  hope  to  resist  the  forces  within  and  without,  material  and 
moral,  which  threaten  our  destruction.  Not  being  organised  as  a  nation  we  have 
forgotten  our  nationhood ;  citizens  who  have  never  been  called  on  for  service  to  their 
country  have  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  even  their  enthusiasm,  for  that 
country.  No  brief  resume  can  do  justice  to  these  pages — lucid,  yet  crammed  with 
thought  and  study — which  should  be  read  by  every  man  to  whom  the  word  "  Empire  " 
means  anything.  Even  Australians,  who  are  the  first  of  British  blood  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  full  national  responsibility  for  each  citizen,  will  find  practical  suggestions; 
New  Zealanders  should  study  it  deeply ;  Canadians  and  South  Africans  cannot  afford 
to  despise  its  lessons.  To  the  men  of  Great  Britain  we  commend  the  following  words : 
"  The  man  who  has  learned  to  serve  his  country  has  learned  to  love  it.  He  is  the  true 
citizen,  and  of  such  a  nation  is  composed." 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOR.— SIR,— 

In  reply  to  your  question  respecting  steamer  development  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I 
may  say  that  that  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  When  I  went  to  British  Columbia  in 
1862,  there  was  an  occasional  steamer  from  San  Francisco  running  up  to  Victoria  by 
way  of  Portland,  Oregon.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  two  or  three  stern  wheelers, 
running  from  Victoria  to  the  Fraser  River,  carrying  miners  and  their  effects  and 
supplies.  Beyond  this  I  think  there  was  only  the  Hudson  Bay  steamer,  the  Beaver, 
which  was  really  the  first  steamer  on  the  Pacific.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  heard  of 
her.  She  was  built  on  the  Thames— King  George  was  at  the  launch— ran  for  many 
years  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  was  finally  wrecked  off  Vancouver.  The  contrast  as 
regards  navigation  on  that  coast  is  really  remarkable  at  the  present  time.  I  visited  the 
Province  in  1907,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  and  I  crossed  from  Vancouver  to 
Victoria  on  a  magnificent  Clyde-built  steamer,  doing  her  20  knots  an  hour.  I  found 
that  there  were  three  or  four  other  boats  on  the  same  route ;  that  there  were  very  fine 
steamers  running  between  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  Seattle  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington ;  two  steamship  lines  from  British  Columbia  to  California ;  another  line  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  Tehuantepec  Railway -and  I  may  just  in  parenthesis  mention 

*  Britain  at  Bay,  by  Spenser  Wilkinson  (Constable  &  Co.,  6*.  net). 
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that  this  railway  is  going  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  trade  on  that 
coast.  Already  considerable  shipments  are  made  from  England  to  British  Columbia^ 
and  also  fron/British  Columbia  to  Europe,  by  that  route.  Quite  recently  grain  ship- 
ments have  commenced  from  Vancouver  to  Europe,  and  these  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
near  future  be  of  enormous  dimensions,  as  Alberta  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  are 
better  situated  for  shipping  westward  than  eastward,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the* 
Pacific  ports  are  open  always.  In  addition  to  these  lines  there  are  five  or  six  lines 
of  steamers  running  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  touching  at  the  ports  on  the  main- 
land and  on  the  island  between  the  southern  points  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
northern  rivers,  such  as  the  Skeena  and  Nass,  and  the  new  terminus  (Prince  Rupert)  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Further,  there  are  lines  of  steamers  now  running  from 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  round  to  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  is  about  to  have  several  steamers  built  for  direct  communication  between  Prince 
Rupert  in  the  north  and  the  more  southerly  ports  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  evident 
from  all  this  that  a  commencement  has  been  made  of  the  enormous  marine  traffic  that 
must  develop  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  region  of  the  world  in  which  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  world's  trade  must  naturally  take  place. — Yours,  &c., 

BRITISH  COLUMBIAN. 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  for  years  past  been  an  important  and  invaluable 
rallying  centre  for  all  who  desire  a  healthy  and  strong  United  British  Empire.  It  has 
become  an  accepted  maxim  among  all  thoughtful  people  that  what  we  need  is  a  common 
commercial  system  and  organisation  of  defence.  These  expanding  tendencies  in  turn-' 
give  greater  scope  for  the  work  of  such  an  association  as  the  Colonial  Institute. 

I  was  pleased  to  give  whatever  little  help  I  could  to  the  furtherance  of  those  pro-- 
gressive  aims  which  the  majority  of  the  Fellows,  including  the  Council,  had  in  view. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  such  unanimity  of  opinion  among  members  in  their  sympathy 
with  these  ideas,  and  rejoice  perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  JOURNAL,  with  a  view  to  making  it — what  I  am  sure  it  will  become — a  valuable 
medium  of  instruction  and  influence,  a  compendium  which  will  help  us  to  a  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  our  interdependence  and  our  co-relationship.  We  will  have 
in  the  JOURNAL,  I  am  sure,  an  instrument  which,  with  the  unique  library  at  its  dis- 
posal, will  supply  useful,  up-to-date  information  on  all  industrial  and  commercial 
problems  as  they  affect  us  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  our  oversea  States,  both 
individually  and  collectively.  This  will  widen  our  vision  and  afford  us  a  more 
embracing  outlook  on  all  the  commercial  problems  as  between  our  Empire  and  the 
outside  world. — Yours,  &c.,  C.  S.  GOLDMANN. 

Ever  since  I  joined  the  Institute  I  have  thought  that  a  monthly  review  was  much 
required.  We  could  not  expect  to  influence  public  opinion  outside  the  Institute  if 
our  JOURNAL  were  limited  as  heretofore.  The  plan  now  to  be  followed  will  give  many  of 
our  members  opportunities  of  discussing  passing  events,  and  will  doubtless  bring  out 
many  writers  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  prepare  addresses,  to  be  read  at 
meetings,  which  demand  special  study  and  preparation. 

I  gather  that  the  best  time  for  members  to  offer  contributions  will  be  during  the 
four  months  of  non-Session,  when  no  papers  are  read.  If  this  be  so,  the  arrangement 
will  be  quite  satisfactory,  because  it  will  show  the  public  that  the  work  of  the  Institute 
is  not  confined  to  the  reading  of  papers,  and  can  go  on  steadily  out  of  Session. 

My  point  of  view  is  that  the  Institute  should  represent  "the  wider  patriotism," 
and  should  keep  continuously  before  the  people  of  these  islands  and  of  the  self-governing 
communities  oversea  the  great  questions  of  unity  and  security  throughout  the  Britannic 
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realm.  I  believe  that  the  substitution  of  a  monthly  review  for  the  JOURNAL  hitherto 
published  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the  Institute  in  the  performance  of  this 
worthy  task.— Yours,  &c.,  LEWIS  TUPPEB. 

Let  every  Briton  throughout  the  Empire  study  what  the  Germans  are  doing  to  foster 
the  trade  and  protect  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  of  their  great  Empire,  and  read  the 
statistics  of  the  giant  strides  the  German  people  are  making  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Having  done  this,  let  him  reflect  how  backward  the  British  people  are  in  certain  matters 
affecting  their  own  commercial  interests.  Let  every  Briton  make  up  his  mind  that  for 
every  German  warship  built,  armed,  manned,  and  placed  upon  the  seas,  two  new  British 
warships  shall  be  similarly  placed  upon  the  waters,  even  if  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  throughout  the  Empire  has  to  forego  some  luxury  to  bring  this  about. 

DTJNDONALD. 

[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 


OBITUARY. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  December  13  last,  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  an 
active  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1893.  Born  at  Carmarthen  in  1846,  Sir  Alfred 
was  an  hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  senior  partner  in  the  shipping 
firm  of  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  president  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  and  founder  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Under  his  guidance  the  business  of  Elder,  Dempster 
developed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the  trade  of  West  Africa,  the  Canaries, 
Canada,  Jamaica  was  in  turn  revivified.  The  firm  is  now  extensively  engaged  in 
trade  between  Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  to  West-South- 
West  Africa,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  between  Avonmouth  and  Bristol  and 
Jamaica  and  Bermuda,  between  Canada  and  the  Cape,  Cuba,  Nassau,  and  Mexico. 
When  in  1898  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  was  founded,  Sir  Alfred  became 
its  first  chairman.  By  thus  placing  at  the  head  of  tropical  medicine  in  Europe  a 
prominent  business  man  having  large  interests  in  the  Tropics,  the  school  was  at  once 
drawn  into  close  relationship  with  the  mercantile  community  of  Liverpool,  especially 
with  that  portion  more  directly  interested  in  the  trade  of  our  tropical  possessions.  The 
Liverpool  School,  aided  largely  by  Sir  Alfred,  entered  into  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  (established  at  the  same  time),  and  both  of  them 
started  courses  of  instruction  for  medical  officers  intending  to  go  to  the  Tropics.  The 
Liverpool  school  has  done  good  work,  and  has  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  unsparing 
help  given  by  Sir  Alfred  Jones.  The  help  which  he  so  freely  gave  to  Liverpool 
University  in  its  endeavour  to  do  something  to  render  the  Tropics  habitable  was  only 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  he  devoted  his  energies  to  their  development.  From  time  to 
time  he  visited  the  various  tropical  Dependencies,  and  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies 
parties  of  undergraduates  from  the  various  English  Universities.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  cotton-growing,  and  did  much  through  the  Cotton-Growing  Association  to 
encourage  experimental  research  in  that  direction.  He  also  gave  his  assistance  and 
advice  to  the  Colonial  Office  when  questions  arose  of  opening  up  the  West  African 
Protectorates  and  developing  their  cotton-producing  areas,  ^o  his  influence  the  rapid 
construction  of  railways  and  roads,  which  have  done  so  much  to  open  up  Northern 
Nigeria,  is  largely  due.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  was  also  decorated  in  1906  by  King  Alfonso. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  Liverpool  charities,  to  which  he  was  a  liberal  contributor. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Admiral  Sir  Frederick  G.  D.  Bedford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Basil  J.  Boursot,  T.  Chamberlin 
Chamberlin,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Frank  Dennis,  Edward  W.  M.  Grigg,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Gwynne,  Arthur  E.  Hayman,  Edward  A.  B.  Hodgetts,  Hartman  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
John  B.  Lee-Roberts,  Sir  Owen  C.  Philipps,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Major  Edward  A.  Stanton, 
A.  Studholme,  George  W.  Thomson,  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Tonkin,  B.A.,  Rowland  B.  Woodhouse, 
Arthur  G.  Whitehorne-Cole,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Marshall  B.  Williams. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Acton  Burrows  (Canada),  William  J.  Carrique  (Canada),  Frederick  Cook  (Canada), 
E.  Hope  Crush,  Charles  P.  Cunningham  (N.E.  Rhodesia),  Herbert  M.  Guest  (Transvaal), 
Charles  R.  Hosmer  (Canada),  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Canada), 
Brenton  A.  Macnab  (Canada),  John  McNeil,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Natal),  G.  C.  M.  D.  Mallons  (New 
Zealand),  Edgar  J.  Marsden  (Victoria),  Robert  C.  Nelles  (Canada),  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  M.P. 
(Canada),  Clive  Pringle  (Canada\,  Joseph  F.  E.  Prideaux,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Fiji), 
Robert  J.  Rigney  (N.E.  Rhodesia),  Donald  0.  Riviere  (Dominica),  Francis  Russell  (Roumania), 
Major  W.  W.  Russell- Watson  (N.S.  Wales),  John  G.  Sanderson  (N.E.  Rhodesia),  William 
E.  Scott  (British  Columbia),  J.  Innes  Wilson  (Falkland  Islands),  Lieut.-Col.  Norreys 
Worthington,  M.P.  (Canada). 

Associates : 

Mrs.  Roy-Batty,  Mrs.  Francis  Bohr,  Miss  C.  de  Thierry,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Douglas,  Mrs.  E. 
Percival  Johnston,  Miss  V.  Gwendolen  Johnston,  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Miss  H.  Stormont 
Murphy,  Miss  D.  H.  Moutray  Read,  Mrs.  E.  Woollett. 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE   SESSION. 
1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole  :— 

January  11.      At  8  P.M.      "  Irrigation  in   Relation  to  Agriculture   and   Colonisation,"  by 

C.  W.  Peterson,  of  Calgary,  Canada. 
January  18.      At  4  P.M.     Illustrated  Lecture  and  Recital  on  "  French  Canadian  Life  and 

Character,"  by  Miss  Edith  M.  Smaill,  of  Montreal. 
February  15.      At  4  P.M.     Illustrated  Lecture  on  "  Khartoum  and  the  Sudan,"  by  Major 

E.  S.  Stanton  (late  Governor  of  Khartoum).     Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan- 

Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  preside. 
March  8.  At  8  P.M.     "  The  Influence   of    Imperial   Responsibilities  on   Educational 

Reform,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College. 
April  12.  At  8  P.M.     "  The  New  Empire,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

May.  10.  At   8   P.M.      "  The    Constitutional    Position   of   the    Indian    Empire,"  by 

Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 
May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

June  7.  At  8  P.M.     "  Imperial  Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Chichele 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF  HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Stanley  C.  Tomkins,  C.M.G.,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary 
for  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  succession  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  C.B.,  who  has  resigned. 


HOURS  OF  OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  public  holidays. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

The  words  "  Recital,  London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Companies'  lines.  Telegrams  for  any 
individual  Fellow  should  be  addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &<j. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF  THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : — 

15a.  "The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


'••;;;"•  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONOBAEY   COEBESPONDING   SECEETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA:— 

SIB  SANDFOKD  FLEMINO,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
A.  B.  CREELMAN,  Esq.,  K.C.,  MONTBEAL. 
EBNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  Es<j.,M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.* 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TOBONTO. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
JOHN  A.  MCDOUGALL,  ESQ.,  MJJ.A.,  EDMONTON. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTBALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKEB,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWABD  A.   PETHEBICK,   ESQ.,   MELBOUBNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOB,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BBISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTBALIA. 
HON.  SIB  NEIL  E.  LEWIS,  K.C.M.G.,  HOBABT, 

TASMANIA. 
EBNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PEBTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTBALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BBADFOBD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HABBY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOB  FBEDEBICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.R.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIBGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMES,  ESQ.,  DUBBAN. 
OBANGE  BIVER  COLONY  :  C.  P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWEB,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTOBATE  :  W.  H.W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABEBONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEB,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEBITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BBITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  ROBERT  DUFF,  GEORGE- 
TOWN. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :  J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO. 
CYPRUS  :  J.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CBAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDBIA. 

H.  BOYD-CABPENTEB,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.  L.  ALLAHDYCE, C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIR  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOB. 
E.  L.  BBOCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FBANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIB  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIB    EDWABD    M.    MEBEWETHEB, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  ROBEBT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.    C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 

CHBISTCHURCH. 

R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIEB. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NlGEBIA,     NOBTHEBN  :      SlB     WlLLIAM     WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBUBY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEB  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON, ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIEBRA  LEONE  :  R.  M.  FOBDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FBEETOWN. 
STBAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIB  ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TBINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POET  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTOBATE  :    STANLEY  C.  TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
WINDWABD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A,  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 

ST.  GEOBGE'S,  GBENADA. 
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THE  second  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  has  to  go  to  press  while  the  political 
conflict  which  has  been  absorbing  so  much  public  attention,  both  in  the  Old  Country 
arid  overseas,  is  still  undecided.  A  memorable  feature  of  the  General  Election  of 
1910  has  been  the  quickening  of  interest  all  over  Great  Britain  in  those  aspects 
of  our  domestic  policy  which  specially  affect  inter-Imperial  relations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  overseas  nations  have  manifested  such  a  keen  desire  to  follow  the  elections 
closely  that  special  correspondents  have  been  sent  over  to  keep  the  readers  of 
some  of  the  foremost  overseas  journals  in  touch  with  political  developments  here. 
We  feel  assured  that  this,  apart  from  the  immediate  issues,  will  have  good  results. 
Canada,  especially,  has  had  previously  far  too  much  of  her  English  news  filtered 
through  American  channels,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  departure,  following 
on  the  visit  of  the  overseas  Press  representatives,  will  inaugurate  an  era  of  better 
understanding.  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner. 


THE  reception  accorded  to  UNITED  EMPIEE,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas, 
has  been  very  gratifying.  Among  the  many  messages  of  congratulation  are  two 
which  must  have  special  mention.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  UNITED  EMPIRE  may  fulfil  expectations  and  interest 
all  who  are  promoting  the  union  of  the  Empire.  The  second  is  a  cablegram  in  the 
following  terms  from  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "The  Adelaide 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cordially  welcomes  the  advent  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  is 
assured  that  the  valuable  opportunity  afforded  for  exchanging  views  with  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  giving  mutual  information  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
kinship." 

WE  publish  this  month  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  past  year  and  the 
schemes  for  future  development  in  which  such  a  keen  interest  has  been  shown 
by  the  Fellows.  Attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  resolutions  passed,  at  the  meeting 
of  April  21,  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  to  the  arrangements  made 
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\vith  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  on  June  7. 
Readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  in  person  to  hear  that 
address  and  the  debate  on  it  will  look  forward  to  reading  it  in  the  July  number. 
The  Conference  on  Imperial  Defence  which  took  place  in  1909  marked  a  fresh 
epoch,  because  it  actually  laid  down  a  definite  scheme  of  co-operation  by  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  details  of  that  policy,  and  the  strategic  aspect 
of  it  especially,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  As  one  of  the  world-experts  in 
the  strategy  of  war,  Professor  Wilkinson  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence. 


Two  new  features  have  been  introduced,  under  most  favourable  auspices,  into 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  first  is  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  City  lunches, 
at  which  short  address~es  will  be  given  by  leading  men  from  the  overseas  dominions 
who  may  be  visiting  London.  The  interest  which  this  proposal  has  evoked  in  the 
City  of  London  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  City  Companies  have 
lent  their  halls.  The  usefulness  ol  these  lunches  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  really 
missionary  work,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Empire  among  City  men,  whose 
busy  lives  and  residence  in  country  or  suburbs  often  gives  them  no  opportunity 
for  attending  more  formal  evening  meetings.  The  social  side  of  the  lunches  is  also 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Acquaintances  may  be  formed,  questions  are  asked,  and 
often  friendly  or  business  relations  are  established.  The  second  important  develop- 
ment is  the  decision  to  inaugurate  annual  Provincial  Conferences,  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  the  first  will  be  held  this  year.  The  programme  will  be  both  educational 
and  social,  and  considerable  interest  has  already  been  aroused  in  various  provincial 
centres.  We  should  like  to  see  the  educational  propaganda  considerably  developed 
by  means  of  lectures,  lantern  slides,  and  debates.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
could  send  in  some  hints  on  this  subject.  The  importance  of  visual  instruction  is 
being  more  and  more  recognised,  and  has  so  far  been  but  little  utilised  in  the  cause 
of  Imperial  unity. 

SIR  GEORGE  EEID,  who  is  to  be  the  first  High  Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  has  been  publicly  entertained  by  the  citizens  of  Sydney  prior 
to  his  departure.  He  is  expected  to  reach  London  on  or  about  March  12,  and  on 
March  15  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  at  a  public  dinner 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  preside  and  that  a  very  large  gathering  will  welcome 
our  distinguished  kinsman  from  the  Antipodes. 


No  more  opportune  time  could  have  been  chosen  for  Lord  Kitchener's  visit  to 
Australia.  The  distinguished  soldier  arrived  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  enforcing  military  training  and  the  establishment  of  a  local  navy. 
He  has  found  the  popular  mind  running  strongly  on  Australian  and  Imperial 
Defence,  and  his  presence  and  his  speeches  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  movement 
which  had  already  made  so  excellent  a  beginning.  Lord  Kitchener  must  have 
been  impressed  to  find  his  name  and  fame  so  familiar  to  Australians.  For  to  the 
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men  and  women  of  the  Commonwealth  the  actions  of  great  Englishmen  are  just 
the  same  source  of  pride  as  they  are  to  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Every 
Australian  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  desert  beside  the 
Nile,  just  as  he  knows  that  it  was  Lord  Kitchener's  genius  for  organisation  and 
transport  which  made  possible  Lord  Eoberts's  advance  on  Pretoria.  The  young 
Colonial  has  perforce  to  neglect  the  social  history  of  England,  and  he  takes  without 
much  enthusiasm  to  the  history  of  British  politics.  But  for  the  immortal  stories 
of  the  soldier  and  sailor  heroes  of  the  centuries  his  appetite  is  insatiable.  And 
so  Lord  Kitchener  will  perhaps  suffer  more  hero-worship  on  his  Colonial  trip  than 
he  has  ever  known  before.  He  has  advised  the  Commonwealth  to  build  up  an 
army  free  of  sham,  and  he  has  added  the  compliment — all  the  more  appreciated 
because  it  falls  from  lips  not  readily  given  to  praise — that  he  has  never  seen  a 
people  possessing  so  many  of  the  natural  qualities  of  soldiers.  But  useful  as  have 
been  his  public  speeches,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Lord  Kitchener's  visit 
will  have  far  more  value  in  the  observations  he  will  make  and  the  advice  he  will 
give  in  the  proper  official  quarters.  His  tour  of  the  States  has  stirred  every  class 
of  the  people,  and  the  presence  of  a  soldier  who  has  been  associated  in  so  marked 
a  degree  with  the  British  Army  in  all  parts  of  the  world  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
the  strongest  feelings  of  Imperialism.  The  impressions  made  on  Lord  Kitchener 
by  this  great  Commonwealth  continent  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  be  given  to  the  public.  One  thing,  we  think, 
must  strike  him  is  that  prominent  Englishmen  know  too  little  of  .the  oversea 
Possessions,  and  we  may  expect  Lord  Kitchener  to  come  back  advising  all  pro- 
moters of  Imperialism  to  go  abroad  and  see  for  themselves  how  wide  and  how 
rich  are  the  British  lands  oversea,  and  how  deep  is  their  affection  for  the  Mother 
Country.  Lord  Kitchener  might  perchance,  in  the  light  of  all  his  experience, 
hazard  a  rough  guess  as  to  the  number  of  British  people  who  may  expect  to  find 
prosperous  homes  on  Australian  soil. 


ALL  the  Empire  will  note  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Deakin  is  making  an  active 
immigration  policy  one  of  his  first  appeals  to  the  Australian  people  at  the  Federal 
elections  in  April.  So  far  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  been  merely  feeling 
its  way  on  this  vital  question.  The  immigration  policy  which  has  been  developed 
within  the  past  few  years  has  been  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  Governments  of 
the  States.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  contented  itself  with  an  annual 
vote  of  .£20,000  for  advertisement  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  this  sum  has  not 
been  all  expended.  Now  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  moved,  however,  bigger 
things  may  be  confidently  expected.  The  way  is  clear.  The  misunderstandings 
on  the  subject  between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  have  been  removed. 
Australia  is  highly  prosperous;  free  land  and  cheap  land  await  the  new  settler 
with  a  little  capital,  and  for  the  labourer  there  is  no  lack  of  work  at  high  wages. 
To-day  Government  encouragement  and  financial  assistance  are  given  only  to 
farmers  with  capital,  agricultural  labourers,  and  domestics;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  other  good  openings  do  not  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  various  descrip- 
tions of  tradesmen  and  artisans  are  each  week  landing  in  the  States  and  finding 
ready  employment.  The  great  strides  being  made  by  the  farmer  and  the  keen 
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demand  for  rural  labourers  indicate  an  extended  prosperity  that  must  be  reflected 
in  hundreds  of  inland  townships  and  in  the  cities  near  the  coast:  more  employ- 
ment for  farm  hands  means  more  employment  for  every  other  industry. 


JUST  now  Australia's  building  trade  is  remarkably  active,  and  the  progress  of 
the  manufacturer  is  shown  by  figures  lately  to  hand  from  New  South  Wales. 
In  that  State  between  1901  and  1909  the  factory  employes  increased  from  66,000 
to  99,000,  the  wages  paid  annually  from  £4,945,000  to  £7,218,000,  while  the 
annual  output  leaped  from  £22,880,000  to  £40,163,000.  No  more  direct  evidence 
could  be  recorded  of  the  general  state  of  the  labour  market,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  as  Australia  finds  work  for  oversea  agriculturists  it  will  have  a  fairly 
definite  ratio  of  vacancies  for  other  classes.  The  Commonwealth  and  the  States, 
working  in  concert,  have  in  view  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  advertising  and 
recruiting,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  next  decade  will  see 
more  strangers  on  Australian  soil  than  have  landed  since  the.  palmy  days  of  the 
early  diggings.  The  year  1909  showed  the  best  results  for  a  long  time.  For  the 
nine  months  ending  September  (the  latest  figures  to  hand  at  time  of  writing)  the 
arrivals  had  exceeded  the  departures  by  18,934,  against  6,894  for  the  same  period 
in  1908.  " 

ALTHOUGH  all  the  Australian  States,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Tasmania, 
are  now  pursuing  a  vigorous  immigration  policy,  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  Western 
Australia  that  she  was  the  first  to  take  the  work  seriously  in  hand,  and  is  to-day 
the  only  State  in  the  Commonwealth  offering  to  the  newcomer  a  free  gift  of 
160  acres  of  virgin  land.  Assisted  passages  are  only  granted  to  approved  persons 
who  have  had  practical  agricultural  experience  and  to  female  domestic  servants. 
The  Annual  Immigration  Eeport  (for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909)  gives  some 
interesting  data  as  to  the  working  of  Western  Australia's  immigration  policy. 
The  total  number  who  received  State  aid  towards  the  cost  of  their  passages  during 
the  official  year  was  1508.  This  figure  shows  an  increase  of  210  on  the  previous 
year,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  year  under  the  present  system.  All  the  immi- 
grants were  British,  with  the  exception  of  the  24  who  came  from  various  parts 
of  Europe,  mostly  women  and  children  nominated  by  their  relatives  settled  in  the 
State.  These  figures  do  not  include  some  300  new  "  selectors  "  (not  counting  their 
wives  and  families)  who  immigrated  through  the  medium  of  the  Melbourne  Agency. 
The  conditions  at  present  in  force  governing  the  introduction  of  immigrants  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Eeport,  and  full  information  can,  of  course,  be  had  from 
the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.  The  possession  of  the  necessary  capital 
alone,  it  is  to  be  noted,  does  not  qualify  anyone  for  an  assisted  passage;  every  male 
immigrant  must  have  a  knowledge  of  farming  or  agriculture.  In  the  case  of 
nominated  passages,  too,  it  is  necessary  for  the  nominee  to  be  either  a  farmer  or 
farm  labourer,  or  to  be  already  guaranteed  work  upon  a  farm  in  the  State. 


NOT  merely  the  Mother  Country,  but  the  oversea  States  also,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  course  of  events  in  India,  and  it  is  well  that  the  opinion  of  one  of 
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the  ablest  of  our  administrators  should  be  known  and  pondered.  The  last  four 
years,  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  says  in  the  January  Nineteenth  Century, 
have  been  the  most  eventful  of  her  history  as  a  ward  of  Parliament,  from  the  days 
when  old  John  Company  made  over  his  trusteeship  to  the  hands  of  the  English  people. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Mutiny  sedition  has  openly  paraded  itself,  armed  with 
bomb  and  pistol,  and  acclaimed  by  the  admiration  of  native  journalists  and  orators. 
It  is  no  longer  an  axiom  of  Indian  administration  that  the  persons  of  Europeans  should 
be  inviolate;  there  have  been  assassinations,  attempted  and  successful;  threatening 
letters  disturb  the  conventionality  of  official  mail  bags;  no  longer,  throughout  India, 
can  our  magistrates  and  police  officers  pride  themselves  on  mixing  with  the  people 
unarmed  and  unguarded ;  open  insult  has  been  offered  to  the  Viceroy ;  his  life  has  even 
been  attempted.  Energetic  endeavours  have  been  made  to  subvert  the  loyalty  of  the 
Native  Army.  Our  native  police  has  been  terrorised,  and  has  lost  much  of  the  prestige 
which  usefully  supported  its  inherent  weakness.  Accordingly  violent  crime  has 
increased.  It  has  been  necessary  to  strengthen  the  law  against  sedition  on  platform 
and  in  Press,  and  to  establish  special  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  Indians  of 
respectable  position  have  been  sentenced  in  numbers  to  imprisonment ;  some  have  been 
arrested  and  deported  without  trial  under  an  old  law  which,  for  practical  purposes,  had 
been  well-nigh  forgotten.  Most  serious  of  all,  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  swept 
into  the  net  of  revolutionary  politics,  and  have  sacrificed  to  false  ideals  all  the  hopeful- 
ness of  their  lives. 

The  question  of  responsibility,  involving  a  moral  of  great  importance,  is  raised 
by  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller :  "  Whether  the  antagonism  with  which  an  alien  dominion 
must  always  find  itself  confronted  is  quickened  by  the  unswerving  recognition 
of  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  the  protection  of  the  poor,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  as  the  paramount  objects  of  government,  or  by  a  policy 
which,  equally  well  intentioned,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  these  objects,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  conciliation  of  the  most  self-assertive  classes  of  the  community. "  The  terms 
of  the  latter  alternative,  in  his  opinion,  fairly  outline  the  policy  applied  to  India 
during  the  past  four  years,  before  which  there  was  no  Nationalist  agitation,  anti- 
British  conspiracy,  open  defiance  of  law,  assassination  in  the  name  of  politics. 
"  The  promoters  of  unrest  have,"  it  is  pointed  out,  "  throughout  been  supported 
by  certain  members  of  Parliament,  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  vilify  the 
officers  of  Government  and  to  palliate  sedition."  Such  a  judgment  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  deserves  serious  consideration. 


THE  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  retiring  Governor  of  Natal, 
in  a  Reuter  interview,  is  a  very  reassuring  one.  Native  disaffection  ceased, 
growing  tendency  to  more  sympathetic  treatment,  consideration  to  native  educa- 
tion and  other  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  natives — such  is  the  view 
taken  of  the  native  question  :  — 

The  difficult  question  of  according  just  treatment  to  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  enhancing  the  difficulties  of  living  for  the  Europeans,  was  also  engaging 
attention,  and  a  Bill  recently  passed  in  connection  with  trading  licences  was  evidence 
of  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  had  characterised  some  measures  of  past  sessions.  The 
generosity  of  Parliament  was  showing  itself  in  other  ways  besides  the  treatment  of 
Indians,  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year  had  been  sanctioned  which  was  in 
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contrast  to  the  more  economical  character  of  previous  budgets.  This  expenditure  would 
be  met  from  the  rapidly  expanding  revenue  and  from  additional  loans,  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  approaching  Union,  were  considered  to  be  justified.  The  expansion 
of  the  revenue  was  largely  due  to  the  increased  receipts  from  railways  and  Customs. 
The  railways  were  now  yielding  an  average  of  £5000  a  week  above  the  estimate  based 
on  the  receipts  of  last  year.  This  was  a  result  of  improved  trade,  both  in  exports  and 
imports.  Still  more  favourable  figures  were  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the  new 
railway  rates  from  the  South  African  ports  to  Johannesburg.  The  demand  for  coal 
was  steadily  increasing.  A  drought  in  the  first  part  of  the  South  African  summer 
would  probably  result  in  the  mealie  exports  showing  no  increase  this  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  sugar  was  doing  better  than  ever  before,  and  the  area  under  wattle 
plantation  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  one  black  cloud  hanging  over  Natal  was  "  tick 
fever"  among  the  cattle,  which  is  depriving  European  and  native  farmers  alike  of 
their  wealth,  and  the  native  farmer  of  food  for  his  children.  There  was  a  growing 
belief  that  the  disease  was  best  kept  in  check  by  the  constant  cleansing  of  the  herds. 
On  the  whole,  Natal,  and  especially  its  go-ahead  port,  was  entering  the  Union  with 
great  confidence  in  the  future. 

Eetiring  Governors,  of  course,  have  a  habit  of  taking  a  rather  roseate  view  of  the 
condition  of  their  late  charges,  but,  on  the  whole,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan's  statement 
seems  to  be  justified. 


AUSTRALIAN    GOLDEN    FLEECE. 

A   STOEY   OF   BEITISH  ACHIEVEMENT. 

THE  story  of  the  Australian  pastoralist  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  story  of 
Australia.  It  is  the  story  of  the  explorer  and  the  pioneer,  the  story  of  the  shepherd 
who  chanced  on  to  the  first  gold  and  started  the  mining  industry.  It  tells  of  all 
the  rough,  free  life  of  the  half-century  which  followed  on  the  first  settlement,  of 
the  hazardous  overlanding,  of  the  ringbarking  which  killed  the  millions  of  acres 
of  eucalyptus  greenwood  and  turned  the  land  to  grey;  down  its  pages  gallop  the 
great  red  and  yellow  coaches  of  Cobb  &  Co. ;  read  on,  and  you  are  confronted 
with  the  bushrangers  who  have  been  the  delight  and  terror  of  the  schoolboys  of 
the  w6rld.  It  introduces  you  to  great  sheds  of  rough- mannered,  clean-thoughted 
shearers,  to  widely  scattered  shepherds  and  boundary  riders,  to  drovers  whose  track 
winds  out  unbrokenly  across  a  whole  continent;  it  ushers  you  into  sumptuous 
homes  of  the  inland,  where  there  is  the  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  London 
mansion ;  it  leads  you  to  the  lonely  huts  of  the  out-stations,  where  the  shy  children 
start  and  scurry  at  your  approach,  even  as  rabbits;  it  takes  you  on  and  on  over 
rich  coast  lands  and  ranges,  across  bracing  tablelands,  up  and  down  mountains 
which  have  their  tops  always  in  snow;  it  draws  you  out  across  plains  which  do 
not  end  until  a  land  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  has  been  traversed. 

Follow  the  pastoral  industry  through,  and  you  have  Australia  before  you.     Of 
course,  there  is  much  else  besides  this  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle.     There  are 
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the  mines,  and  there  is  all  the  agriculture  of  which  a  favoured  continent  is  capable. 
But  if  you  trace  the  pastoralist's  story  closely  you  will  miss  few  of  Australia's 
assets.  For  the  squatter  was  first.  Australia  was  a  vast  squattage  before  she 
became  a  digger  for  gold  or  a  grower  of  wheat.  The  farmer  increases  to-day  by 
the  cutting  up  of  the  lands  which  the  squatter  for  a  century  has  stocked  and 
sweetened  and  improved ;  the  hundreds  of  towns  which  are  rising  all  over  the 
settled  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  all, , or  nearly  all,  situated  on  country  first 
harnessed  and  broken  to  service  by  the  grower  of  wool  and  the  raiser  of  beef. 
More,  Australia's  individualism  comes  chiefly  from  the  wide  inland  held  by  the 


CATTLE     WATERING. 


pastoralist.  Few  of  our  poets  have  sought  inspiration  near  the  coast;  it  has  been 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  which  has  given  them  their  theme. 
Their  song  is  sweetest  to  Australian  ears  when  it  tells  of  the  free  lives  of  the 
men  who  for  a  hundred  years  have  grazed  their  sheep  and  cattle  out  where  the 
homesteads  are  few  and  the  fences  wide  apart. 

Knock  about  pastoral  Australia,  and  you  are  impressed  by  the  seeming  light- 
hearted  carelessness  of  those  who  have  built  up  the  pastoral  industry.  You  travel 
along  and  think  them  a  happy-go-lucky  breed,  laughing  their  way  through  life, 
taking  the  good  with  the  evil  with  a  great  indifference.  But  you  are  wrong.  This 
seeming  carelessness  is  the-4nask  of  the  A-uetralian  inlander.  No  class  in  the 
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Commonwealth  is  more  engrossed  in  its  work,  nor  has  any  an  equal  record  for 
the  successful  use  of  brains  and  industry.  Had  he  been  the  laziest  and  least 
progressive  of  beings,  the  Australian  pastoralist  could  not  have  failed  to  win  great 
returns.  For  his  endowment  of  territory  was  unique.  But  to  his  credit  it  can 
be  said  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  grand  opportunities. 

To-day  Australia  carries  about  100  million  sheep,  ten  million  cattle,  and  two 
million  horses.  She  exports  wool  annually  to  the  value  of  almost  =630,000,000; 
the  value  of  all  her  pastoral  production  is  about  =£50,000,000.  For  the  seven  years 
ending  1907  the  industry  had  a  total  record  in  wool  exported  of  =€130,000,000. 


A    SHEARING    SHED. 


The  industry,  although  hard  pressed  by  the  increasing  agriculture  and  mineral 
production,  is  still  our  greatest  money-spinner.  To-day  Australia's  wool  has  no 
rival  for  quality  in  the  world,  and  the  flocks  of  the  Commonwealth  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  country.  All  wool-growing  lands  bid  for  Australian  sheep  in  their 
desire  to  raise  their  standard,  and  the  keenness  of  the  competition  was  shown 
when  in  August  last  a  single  New  South  Wales  merino  ram  was  sold  in  Melbourne 
for  1,350  guineas. 

This  great  industry  is  little  more  than  a  century  old.  It  was  in  1788  that 
Governor  Phillip  and  his  company  landed  on  the  spot  where  Sydney  now  stands 
and  began  Australia's  "  farm  "  on  what  has  not  inappropriately  become  the 
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beautiful  Sydney  botanical  gardens.  His  farm  animals  were  few  and  inferior, 
and  as  he  and  his  fellow  officers  liberated  twenty-nine  indifferent  ewes  and  rams 
they  had  no  dreams  of  establishing  the  greatest  and  richest  flock  any  country  has 
ever  known. 

Round  about  Sydney  the  country  is  little  adapted  for  agriculture  or  grazing. 
Nature  intended  this  rugged  sandstone  country,  with  its  devious  waterway  and 
its  growth  of  bush  and  flower,  for  a  city  and  a  port.  And  so  for  a  while  slow 
progress  was  made.  The  reports  which  came  to  England  were  discouraging.  The 
soil  was  poor  and  difficult  to  work,  the  grasses  were  hard  and  scanty.  But  that 
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was  only  the  beginning.  Very  soon  men  were  pushing  out  beyond  the  wilderness 
of  wildflowers  which  delighted  the  early  naturalists.  Up  and  down  and  out  and 
out  until  the  imagination  of  the  explorer  was  fired.  Expeditions  were  equipped ; 
in  a  few  years  the  work  was  done,  and  Australia  rolled  endlessly  as  a  pastoral  land, 
inviting  the  pioneer  to  come  with  his  flocks  and  take  of  its  riches.  Meanwhile 
a  couple  of  officers  had  introduced  a  few  wool  sheep  from  South  Africa  and  supple- 
mented the  scanty  flock  on  Port  Jackson.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  settlement  had  a  flock  of  a  thousand  head,  which  are  described  as  having  been 
light  of  body,  long  of  leg,  and  covered  with  fleeces  more  like  hair  than  the  merino 
wool  of  to-day. 
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But  the  genius  the  Britisher  has  for  the  improvement  of  live-stock  was  now 
brought  to  bear.  The  real  father  of  Australia's  wool  industry  took  the  field  in 
the  person  of  Captain  Macarthur,  an  officer  attached  to  the  Botany  Bay  station. 
This  Macarthur  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  was  famous  for  his  quarrels  with  some 
of  the  early  vice-regal  authorities.  But  that  was  incidental  to  the  great  work 
he  did  for  the  young  settlement  when  he  came  to  England  early  in  the  last 
century  and  purchased  a  few  pure  merino  sheep  from  a  stud  built  on  Spanish  blood 
by  King  George  III.  at  Kew,  and  dispersed  because  unsuitable  to  England's 
moist  pastures.  Macarthur  went  back  with  his  wool-growers,  put  them  on  to 
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his  estate  at  Camden,  some  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  and  made  a  special  study 
of  his  hobby.  From  that  day  to  this  the  industry  has  flourished  exceedingly,  it 
has  multiplied  and  improved  its  sheep  and  their  fleeces,  and  extended  and  improved 
the  country  over  which  they  grazed.  By  1850  the  sheep  of  Australia  numbered 
15,993,954;  by  1870,  41,593,612;  by  1900,  70,603,000;  and  to-day  the  total  is, 
roughly,  100,000,000. 

It  has,  however,  been  no  mere  multiplication  of  animals  and  conquest  of 
country.  The  Australian  merino  breeder  is  a  scientist  of  a  high  order,  whose 
achievement  has  no  rival  as  an  example  on  a  great  scale  of  what  changes 
can  be  wrought  in  live  stock  by  selection  and  cross-breeding.  Space  will  only 
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permit  of  brief  reference  to  the  wonderful  work,  but  its  significance  will  easily 
be  grasped.  .Long  after  Macarthur  began  his  breeding  the  average  weight  of  the 
fleece  of  Australian  sheep  was  3£  Ibs. ;  to-day  it  is  almost  7i  Ibs.  That  gives  a 
gain  of  4  Ibs.  a  sheep  on  a  flock  of  100,000,000,  or  a  total  annual  gain  of 
400,000,000  Ibs.  Reckon  this,  for  the  sake  of  easy  calculation,  at  9d.  per  lb., 
and  you  get  an  annual  enhancement  on  to-day's  flock  of  .£15,000,000.  But  that 
is  only  a  beginning  of  the  triumph  of  these  Australian  Britishers  who  went  into 
the  fascinating  study  of  the  merino.  For  not  only  has  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
been  increased :  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  been  improved  out  of  sight  in  the 
same  period.  And  then  take  the  sheep  themselves.  To-day  the  Australian  merino 
is  probably  half  as  heavy  again  as  it  was  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  consequently 
worth  half  as  much  again  to  the  butcher. 

There  is  no  more  absorbing  subject  than  this  juggling  with  the  shape  and  weight 
and  covering  of  the  sheep.  There  are  hundreds  of  experts  in  Australia  who 
give  their  whole  lives  to  it.  They  start  as  boys  and  learn  wool  classing,  and  pass 
on  to  a  study  of  the  principles  of  breeding.  There  is  something  in  the  work 
which  makes  a  man  its  own,  and  excludes  all  else  from  his  mind.  He  talks 
merino,  eats  merino,  dreams  merino.  The  very  wondering,  placid  expression  of 
the  sheep  seems  to  grow  into  his  eyes.  The  pastoralist  imported  from  the  flocks 
of  all  the  world.  He  enlarged  his  sheep  and  multiplied  the  strands  of  its  wool. 
Then  he  set  out  to  increase  the  area  of  its  skin,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  larger 
the  skin  the  heavier  the  fleece.  He  pursued  this  course  until  there  are  millions 
of  sheep  in  Australia  to-day  whose  strangely  folded  covering  has  earned  them  the 
name  of  "  wrinklies  "  and  "  concertinas."  He  bred  coarse  wools  and  fine  wools 
just  as  he  bred  "  wrinklies  "  and  "  plain -bodied. "  In  short  he  mixed  his  sheep 
as  a  chemist  mixes  his  materials,  and  with  the  same  easy  certainty  of  result. 

So  much  for  the  sheep.  But  that  was  only  one  side  of  the  pastoralist 's  industry 
and  triumph.  His  handling  of  his  country  was  no  less  successful.  Just  as  he 
has  made  two  silken  strands  of  wool  grow  where  before  there  grew  but  one  hairy 
strand,  so  he  has  increased  and  improved  his  grasses.  He  found  Australia  a  wide, 
gleaming  greenwood  of  eucalyptus.  The  early  flocks  were  raised  in  the  shade 
of  the  treetops,  and  got  a  hard  living  from  the  scanty  grasses.  Over  most  of 
the  country  it  took  several  acres  to  support  each  sheep.  This  continued  for  many 
years.  Then  someone  suggested  that  the  timber  should  be  killed  by  the  removal 
of  a  ring  of  bark  close  to  the  ground.  On  the  moment  "  ringbarking  "  was 
general.  The  axe  of  the  bushman  ran  lightly  round  the  trunks  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  forest.  The  change  was  instant.  On  the  sudden,  in  a  single 
season,  the  green  leaves  wilted  and  fell;  the  landscape  changed  from  sparkling 
green  to  dull,  monotonous  grey.  Over  her  best  country  Australia  passed  into  her 
period  of  greatest  ugliness. 

But  the  pastoralist  cared  little  for  the  picturesque.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
stock  and  his  grasses.  And  the  success  of  the  ringbarking  was  never  in  doubt. 
As  the  forest  died,  the  soil,  no  longer  taxed  by  the  support  of  the  great  trees, 
was  strengthened  by  the  falling  leaves  and  bark  and  the  unwonted  sunshine. 
The  grasses  at  once  began  to  improve,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  to 
increase.  Men  with  a  given  area  found  themselves  able  to  multiply  their  flocks. 
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In  brief,  by  this  simple  action  of  ringbarking  the  outlook  .of  the  Australian 
pastoralist  was  revolutionised.  The  improvement  thus  commenced  in  the  pastures 
has  been  steadily  maintained.  Each  decade  has  found  the  grasses  thicker  and 
more  nutritious,  and  the  profits  of  the  soil  consequently  higher;  and  so  the 
pastoralist  to-day  finds  that  not  only  are  the  returns  of  wool  and  mutton  from 
his  sheep  very  much  higher  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  but  that  each 
hundred  sheep  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  then  necessary  for  their 
support.  The  sheep  have  become  larger  and  more  numerous,  the  fleeces  double 
in  weight  and  infinitely  better  in  quality. 

The  pastoral  industry  has  its  perils.  It  knows  bad  years.  Once  in  a  way 
drought  hits  it  hard.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  industry  of  splendid 
prosperity.  If  you  take  it  year  by  year  you  will  find  an  occasional  season  of 
standstill,  or  even  loss.  But  if  you  take  it  in  decades  it  leaves  you  in  no  doubt 
as  to  its  lucrativeness.  This  table  tells  eloquently  of  its  advance:  — 

Period.  Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep. 

1800      203  ......  1,044  6,124 

1850      159,951  1,894,834  15,993,954 

1880      1,068,402  7,527,142  62,186,702 

1900      1,609,654  8,640,225  70,602,995 

1907     1,871,714  10,180,214  87,650,263 

And  each  decade  the  industry  becomes  better  insured.  Men  give  more  and 
more  attention  to  water  and  fodder  conservation,  and  are  beginning  to  carry  over 
from  the  general  years  of  surplus  to  the  exceptional  years  of  scarcity.  The  State 
is  always  building  additional  railways  and  embarking  upon  great  national  irrigation 
schemes.  Wool  advances  in  price :  Europe  opens  its  markets  to  Australian  beef 
and  mutton  and  lamb.  The  pastoral  industry  must  inevitably  give  larger  and  more 
regular  returns. 

HARRY  S.  GULLETT. 


EAIFFEISEN     IN     INDIA. 

A  MOVEMENT  OF  SALVATION. 

FOR  a  generation  and  more  the  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  peasantry  has  been  the 
nightmare  of  the  British  Administration.  A  Government  which  had  given  to 
India  peace,  security,  justice,  education,  irrigation  works,  roads,  railways,  forests, 
and  other  means  to  material  wealth  might  well  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how, 
with  all  this,  the  peasantry  seemed  to  fall  the  more  deeply  into  the  slough  of  debt. 
Crops  increased  manifold,  wealth  by  every  standard  of  measurement  increased, 
and  yet  two  related  evils  continued:  the  peasants  were  selling  their  land  and 
becoming  tenants  where  they  had  once  been  proprietors,  or  held  it  in  a  state  of 
debt  and  mortgage;  and  when  a  famine  came  they  had  no  resources  to  tide  them 
over  the  bad  years.  "With  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  there  was  scarcity  :  with  two 
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bad  rains  famine.  The  Administration  felt  that  the  increase  in  wealth  and 
population  was  in  vain  if  the  wealth  did  not  benefit  the  growing  mass  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  causes  of  these  evils  were  involved  in  the  very  benefits  conferred  by 
British  rule.  The  new  conditions  meant  a  corresponding  increase  in  what  might 
be  called  the  mobility  of  land.  The  crops  which  had  been  before  merely  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  locality  became  negotiable  property  in  which  capital  might 
be  invested.  Again,  strong  justice  meant  the  enforcement  of  book  debts.  Still 
again,  the  substitution  of  a  monetary  system  of  taxation  and  commerce  for  a 
system  largely  of  ' '  kind  ' '  and  barter  meant  the  growing  dependence  of  the  culti- 
vator on  the  class  which  held  the  money.  For  the  peasant  was  without  ready 
money,  and  did  not  understand  the  proper  use  of  credit.  Thus  the  money-lender 
and  grain  merchant  began  to  become  the  true  landlords,  and  this  natural  process 
was  even  assisted  in  some  parts  of  India  by  the  attempts  made  in  early  days  to 
substitute  a  Western  system  of  tenure  for  the  immemorial  land  system  of  the  East. 
With  a  peasantry  always  increasing  its  load  of  debt,  and  a  money-lending  class 
secured  by  British  courts  from  the  old  system  of  mob- justice,  the  economic  balance 
was  doomed  to  suffer  the  disastrous  change  briefly  indicated  above. 

For  a  long  time  the  Government  set  itself  to  prevent  the  effect  of  these  evils 
rather  than  to  remove  the  cause.  The  Imperial  arid  Provincial  Legislatures  produced 
a  fine  crop  of  measures  designed  to  stop  usury  and  the  alienation  of  land. 
Needless  to  say  that,  with  both  sides  conspiring  to  evade  these  laws,  they  were  in 
most  cases  evaded,  and  the  evils  continued.  Then  a  system  of  Government  loans 
was  evolved — the  well-known  takavi  system,  which  offered  the  peasantry  cheap 
credit.  But  it  is  obvious  that  to  cheapen  credit  by  Government  loans  effective 
supervision  is  necessary;  otherwise,  bad  security  will  be  taken  and  the  money  lost. 
Thus  the  Government  system  had  to  be  hedged  about  by  restrictions,  which  had 
the  result  of  making  the  system  unpopular.  The  peasant  preferred  to  continue 
paying  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  usurer  rather  than  suffer  the  insolence  or  the 
sickening  delays  of  office.  Even  to  the  extent  that  takavi  succeeded  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  success  conferred  any  really  lasting  benefit.  A  money-lender  will  always 
be  unpopular,  especially  when  he  tries  to  recover.  The  Government  was  therefore 
bound  to  lose  popularity  in  the  measure  of  its  legal  recoveries,  while  a  system  of 
remittances  was  just  as  obviously  demoralising.  Moreover,  cheap  credit  is  not 
necesarily  a  benefit.  As  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject  (Mr.  S.  H.  Fremantle, 
I.C.S.)  puts  it,  "  A  man  who  owes  Es.  1,000  at  12^  par  cent,  is  in  no  way  better 
off  than  one  who  owes  Es.  500  at  25  per  cent."  He  only  plunges  the  deeper 
into  debt.  We  must  remember  that  the  Indian  peasant  had  not  begun  to  under- 
stand the  first  principles  of  a  money  credit  system.  He  knew  that  seed  was 
reproductive;  but  he  only  looked  on  money  as  an  article  of  consumption.  It  was 
not  only  necessary  to  give  him  credit ;  he  had  to  be  shown  how  to  use  it.  He 
must  be  taught  that  money  could  be  laid  out  on  his  land  like  seed  or  water  or 
manure,  and  made  to  yield  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold.  He  must  be  taught  that  credit 
was  the  flywheel  of  farming,  as  of  every  other  industry  in  modern  times,  giving 
it  steadiness,  security,  continuance. 

For  a  time,  then,  the  Government  seems  to  have  neglected  these  all-important 
factors  in  the  problem.  The  Agricultural  Loans  Bill  of  1882,  for  example, 
sought  only  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  facilities  for  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 
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And  there  was  the  attempt  about  the  same  time  to  create  an  agricultural  bank 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  should  be  a  semi-philanthropic,  semi-business 
concern,  organised  by  private  enterprise  and  guaranteed  by  Government.  Sir 
William  Wedderburn  and  other  philanthropists  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
ill-starred  and  unsound  scheme.  It  would  have  involved  the  Government  in  a 
large  initial  outlay,  for  it  was  intended  to  clear  the  experimental  area  of  debt,  so 
as  to  give  the  bank  a  good  start.  It  was  also  proposed  to  remit  stamp  duty, 
court  fees,  and  so  forth,  and  to  recover  the  bank's  debts  through  revenue  officers 
in  the  same  way  as  arrears  of  revenue.  The  bank  was  thus  given  a  monopoly 
which  might  easily  have  become  dangerous,  and  must  have  had  the  effect  of  restrict- 
ing competition  while  the  Government  was  still  to  incur  the  obloquy  of  debt- 
collecting.  Yet  Indian  officials  like  Sir  Steuart  Bayley  and  Major  Baring  (now 
Lord  Cromer)  favoured  the  scheme,  and  there  was  a  great  outcry  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  took  the  very  sound  course  of  refusing  to  sanction  it.  I  am 
aware  that  a  similar  institution  was  afterwards  started  under  Lord  Cromer 's 
administration  in  Egypt ;  but  the  large  measure  of  immediate  success  which  has 
attended  it  does  not  to  my  thinking  counterbalance  its  defects.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  better  than  nothing ;  but  it  comes  equally  far  short  of  an  ideally  sound 
system  of  popular  banking.  Its  educational  value  is  small :  under  it  the  peasant 
remains  economically  a  child — better  fed,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  child.  No  doubt  the 
Egyptian  Administrator  realised  all  this,  but  adopted  the  system  on  the  ground 
that  the  Egyptian  peasant  was  in  too  backward  a  state  to  succeed  with  a  better. 

Thus  baulked  and  disappointed,  the  Indian  Government  bethought  itself  of  the 
popular  banking  systems  of  Europe,  the  systems  associated  with  the  names  of 
Schultze-Delitzsch,  Eaiffeisen,  Wollemberg,  Luzzatti.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Madras 
(now  Sir  F.  A.  Nicholson),  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate,  and  the  practical 
result  of  his  encyclopedic  reports  may  be  given  in  two  of  his  own  words,  "  Find 
Eaiffeisen."  The  second  of  these  reports  was  published  in  1897,  and  in  1898 
we  find  the  Pioneer  saying:  "  The  crise  agricole  is  present  with  us  now.  May 
not  the  remedy  lie  to  a  great  extent  in  the  creation  of  such  societies  as  Eaiffeisen 
and  Wollemberg  have  made  realities?"  In  the  Punjab  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  trace  the  same  idea.  The  Eevenue  Administration  report  for  1900 
contains  an  account  of  a  co-operative  grain  bank,  started  in  a  village  by  two  Civil 
Servants  (Mr.  MacLagan  and  Captain  J.  G.  Crosthwaite),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  create  a  reserve  of  grain,  by  storage  in  the  bank  Icota,  to  sell  only  when  prices 
rose,  and  lend  out  the  money  thus  obtained  to  the  contributors.  Its  success  helped 
to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  co-operative  principle. 

But  the  United  Provinces  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  financial  genius  who 
took  the  part  of  a  Eaiffeisen  or  a  Luzzatti.  Mr.  H.  Dupernex's  book,  People's 
Banks  in  Northern  India  (Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co.),  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
sanest  expositions  of  the  principles  of  popular  credit  ever  penned,  and  its  applica- 
tions to  the  position  in  India  were  masterly.  He  demonstrated  that  the  ancient 
"  co-sharing  "  system  of  communal  ownership  in  land,  which  is  well  understood 
in  India  and  in  many  parts  still  prevails,  proved  the  capacity  of  the  cultivator  for 
co-operation,  and  upon  this  system  he  proposed  to  graft  the  allied  Western  growth. 
The  co-sharers  of  an  Indian  village  would  form  the  bank  membership.  Their 
intimate  association  for  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  revenue  purposes  ensured  the 
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mutual  knowledge  and  supervision  presupposed  in  the  Kaiffeisen  system,  and  there 
actually  existed  in  the  Indian  panchayet,  or  village  council,  a  board  of  manage- 
ment with  experience  of  accounts  and  administration.  Where  the  co-sharing  system 
did  not  exist,  the  custom  of  the  Indian  peasantry  to  congregate  in  villages  still 
gave  the  required  nucleus  or  unit  almost  ready-made.  Moreover,  the  principle 
of  unlimited  or  collective  liability  had  no  terrors  for  people  long  accustomed  to 
regard  themselves  as  jointly  and  not  individually  responsible  for  land  revenue. 

But  when  these  village  banks  were  formed,  there  still  remained  the  problem 
of  financing  them,  and  Mr.  Dupernex  proposed  the  linking  of  the  banks  together 
so  as  to  strengthen  their  credit,  and  their  alliance  with  town  banks  which  might 
be  formed  on  a  share  and  limited  liability  basis  like  the  Schultze-Delitzsch  banks  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Dupernex  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  agriculture,  but  demon- 
strated that  the  towns  were  almost  equally  behind  in  the  matter  of  banking,  and 
that  to  revive  Indian  urban  industries  organised  credit  was  the  first  necessity. 
To  this  admirable  book,  and  to  the  practical  experiments  which  Mr.  Dupernex 
afterwards  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  the  development  of  the  co-operative 
system  on  its  present  lines  is  largely  due. 

Co-operative  banking,  as  it  now  exists  in  India,  has,  of  course,  local  variations 
to  suit  local  conditions.  But  from  the  general  mass  of  figures  certain  broad 
characteristics  may  be  extracted. 

It  is  not  a  Government-financed  system.  The  proportion  of  Government  capital 
is  small,  and  tends  to  grow  smaller.  In  1909  it  only  amounted  to  .£45,000  out  of  a 
total  of  £540,000. 

It  is  partly  financed  by  the  members — that  is,  the  cultivators  themselves.  This 
is  shown  by  the  considerable  amount  of  their  deposits  and  the  share  capital  held 
by  them.  In  1908  the  members  deposited  over  .£26,000,  and  in  the  same  year 
held  £56,000  in  share  capital.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  in  the  whole 
movement,  for  it  shows  the  peasant  is  awakening  to  the  root-fact  of  capital — 
that  it  is  to  be  used,  not  hoarded.  The  difference  between  burying  money  under 
a  floor  and  investing  it  at  interest  in  a  banking  concern  which  operates  in  one's 
own  village  is  the  difference  between  economic  darkness  and  economic  light. 

It  is  also  managed  by  the  villagers.  They  keep  their  own  accounts,  decide 
how  much  capital  is  to  be  borrowed,  adjudicate  on  applications  for  loans,  and 
supervise  the  use  of  these  loans.  Here,  again,  the  educational  effect  is  as  valuable 
as  the  financial. 

It  is  successful  in  attracting  capital  from  the  open  market  on  a  purely  business 
basis.  This  is  shown  (to  take  one  example  out  of  many)  by  the  loan  of  1£  lakh 
(£10,000)  obtained  by  an  amalgamated  group  of  these  societies  from  the  Allahabad 
bank,  an  ordinary  joint-stock  concern.  In  1909  £166,000  was  lent  by  private 
persons. 

It  provides  an  investment  in  the  country  for  the  savings  of  the  town.  This 
is  also  abundantly  shown  by  figures  which  might  be  quoted. 

It  is  lowering  the  general  rate  of  interest  in  many  districts.  This  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Carlyle  for  October  1908.  Here  a  word  of  caution  might 
be  added.  If,  in  course  of  time,  the  moneylender  is  seriously  injured,  a  discon- 
tented class  will  be  created.  Therefore  everything  possible  should  be  done  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  induce  the  moneylender  to  invest  his  money  in  the  banks. 
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After  all,  usury  is  not  a  crime — it  is  only  a  primitive  system  of  credit.  If  the 
usurer  is  shown  that  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is  balanced  by  additional  security  and 
enlarged  business,  he  may  not  be  unwilling  to  change  from  usury  to  banking  and 
help  to  finance  the  societies.  To  rail  against  the  usurer  is  neither  good  statesman- 
ship nor  good  finance.  He  ought  to  be  utilised  and  conciliated. 

It  is  providing  security  against  famine.  The  figures  show  that  the  banks  are 
gradually  accumulating  reserve  funds  which,  though  they  are  yet  small,  are 
growing  larger  year  by  year,  and  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  tide  members  over 
bad  years. 

With  all  these  advantages  it  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  spreading  over  India. 
In  1909  the  total  number  of  these  banks  was  2,008,  an  increase  of  658  over  the 
previous  year,  and  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  members  increased  from 
149,160  to  184,897. 

In  this  movement,  then,  the  Indian  Government  has  created  what  I  have 
already  called  (Morning-  Post,  December  29  last)  "  the  finest  weapon  ever  forged 
to  fight  famine  and  the  agitator. "  It  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  fail,,  while  if  it  goes  on  at  its  present  rate  of  progress  its  future 
will  be  as  important  to  India  as  the  Baiffeisen  banks  have  been  to  Germany — 
indeed,  more  important,  since  India  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  small 
farmers.  At  the  same  time,  the  town  banks  may  infuse  new  life  into  the  decayed 
handicrafts  and  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise.  Yet  this  move- 
ment has  received  no  assistance  from  the  agitator  who  makes  such  a  pretence  of 
patriotism.  It  was  initiated  by  Government,  and  has  been  developed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  if  Government  uses  it  wisely  it  should  serve  to  spread  content  and 
loyalty.  By  retaining  powers  of  audit  and  supervision,  Government  will  be  able  to 
keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  popular  credit  and  may  use  the  organisation  to 
spread  Western  ideas  of  scientific  agriculture  and  sanitation,  and  even  to  make 
clear  its  beneficent  intentions  to  the  village  communities.  It  -is  an  achievement 
infinitely  to  the 'credit  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  may  be  set  off  against  the 
abuse  of  the  Administration  by  critics  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  great 
work  done  in  this  and  other  directions.  By  irrigation  the  vast  desert  spaces  of 
India  have  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  now  the  peasantry  are  also 
being  taught  to  build  financial  reservoirs,  to  stop  economic  waste,  and  store  money 
which  they  will  find  as  fruitful  and  life-giving  as  the  water  which  flows  through 
their  irrigation  channels.  It  is  more  than  a  little  sad  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  had  to  go  to  Germany  for  this  great  invention  of  organised  thrift,  while 
England,  with  its  primitive  and  extremely  faulty  savings-bank  system,  is  still  in 
the  dark  ages  of  popular  finance. 

IAN  D.  COLVIN. 
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IBRIGATION  IN  ITS  DELATION   TO   AGKICULTUEE  AND 
COLONISATION.* 

By  C.  W.  PETERSON,  General  Manager,   Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation 
Colonisation  Company. 

THE  subject  of  irrigation  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  one  for  this  Institute  to  discuss. 
One  of  the  important  objects  of  this  organisation  is,  I  take  it,  to  bring  the  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  various  Colonies  prominently  before  the  public.  I  think 
I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  make  the  positive  statement,  based  on  a  some- 
what close  study  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  more  important  Colonies  of 
the  Empire,  that  the  general  extension  of  irrigation  in  all  of  these  Colonies,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  would  be  the  means  of  creating  an  additional  volume 
of  national  wealth,  and,  what  is  more  important,  prosperous  homes,  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  Imperialist.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
irrigation  is  becoming  a  live  issue  in  many  of  the  Colonies.  Australia  has  recently 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
economic  and  administrative  sides  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States.  In  the  South 
African  States  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  irrigation  extension.  In  India,  as 
we  all  know,  the  lives  and  welfare  of  teeming  millions  depend  on  the  artificial 
watering  of  crops.  In  fact,  granting  that  agriculture  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  this  theory  cannot  be 
successfully  contradicted,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  irrigation  farming 
is  the  chief  business  of  the  Empire,  and,  therefore,  a  subject  of  enormous 
economic  importance. 

The  earliest  agriculture  of  which  record  exists  was  prosecuted  in  portions  of 
the  world  where  irrigation  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  successful  crop  production. 
The  Bible  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  irrigated.  Afterwards, 
when  migration  to  more  northern  climates  took  place,  a  system  of  agriculture  was 
finally  evolved  which  contemplated  entire  dependence  upon  natural  precipitation. 
It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  to  completely  grasp  the  idea,  that  irrigation  is  by 
no  means  a  modern  departure  in  agricultural  progress,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  ancient  system  of  agriculture  known,  while  farming  under  natural  rainfall 
conditions — such  as  is  practised  in  Great  Britain — is  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  even  to-day  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  food 
supply  of  the  world  is  produced  upon  irrigated  lands.  My  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is  Professor  Carpenter,  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  who  has  gone  carefully  into  statistics  on  the 
subject. 

Irrigation  should  be  recognised  as  an  agricultural  art  of  very  wide  application. 

Its  prominent  association  with  the  task  of  desert  reclamation  has,  however,  blinded 

the  public  eye  to  its  value  for  regions  where  the  qusstion  of  reclamation  is  not 

an  issue.     Irrigation  may   also  be  practised   as   a  system   of   improved   culture 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  January  11,  1910. 
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to  be  applied,  like  other  means  of  improvement,  when  the  occasion  requires  it. 
Water  is  the  most  important  food  of  the  plant,  not  only  because  it  enters  in  large 
volume  into  its  tissue,  but  because  without  it  in  adequate  amount  the  plant 
cannot  use  other  foods  in  sufficient  quantity.  No  practical  farmer  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  saving  and  storing  of  manures,  nor,  in  worn-out  soils, "the  wisdom 
of  generous  outlay  for  artificial  fertilisers.  The  same  applies  to  soil  improvement 
by  means  of  drainage.  There  should  be  a  similar  feeling  in  regard  to  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  recourse  to  ensure  the  safety  of  a  crop.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question,  both  by  practical  experience  and  systematic 
experiment,  that  growth  and  production  can  be  profitably  pushed  by  irrigation, 
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even  when  the  natural  moisture  seems  ample,  and  in  this  respect  irrigation  aligns 
itself  with  fertilisation  and  cultivation  as  an  important  factor  in  intensive  culture. 
Irrigation  may  be  practised  as  an  absolute  necessity  where  crop  production  is 
impossible  without  it.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to 
its  value.  In  countries  of  comparatively  light  rainfall,  however,  irrigation  also 
has  its  important  place;  in  many  respects  equally  as  important  as  under  desert 
conditions.  There  it  ranks  as  a  line  in  the  chain  of  agricultural  evolution.  In 
modern  agriculture  irrigation  is  not  regarded  as  a  mere  expedient  for  flooding  the 
ground  because  it  will  not  rain.  The  farmer  in  a  humid  country  suffers  fully  as 
much  because  it  rains  too  copiously  at  the  wrong  time,  as  he  does  because  it  does 
not  rain  sufficiently,  or  at  all,  when  his  crops  need  moisture.  Rarely  does  the 
farmer  want  all  his  ground  watered  at  the  same  time.  Some  crops  thrive  only 
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when  moist,  while  others  are  destroyed  by  moisture.  Farmers  in  districts  of 
heavy  rainfall  in  Scotland  will  readily  endorse  this  theory.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  range  of  economic  plants  any  two  that  would 
require  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  moisture  at  exactly  the  same  stage  of  growth. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  where  farming  is  carried  on  depending  upon  natural  rainfall 
only,  which  does  not  differentiate,  all  plants  are  perforce  treated  alike,  no  matter 
how  varied  their  moisture  requirements  may  be.  Every  practical  farmer  and 
every  thinking  person  must  admit  that  irrigation  is  the  only  agricultural  system 
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that  ordinarily  permits  of  the  most  intelligent  treatment,  at  a  very  insignificant 
cost,  of  each  individual  crop  on  the  farm,  and  opens  up  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
the  diversification  of  crops  impossible  on  the  non-irrigated  farm.  Diversity  in 
farming  means  the  opposite  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  one  crop  "  system.  It 
means  growing  a  variety  of  products.  In  a  wise  diversity  of  production  the  farmer 
endeavours  to  grow  on  his  own  farm  such  products  as  he  consumes  in  his  house- 
hold, as  far  as  the  conditions  of  his  soil  and  climate  will  admit  of  his  so  doing. 
Western  Canada  has  already  suffered  materially  from  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  "  one  crop  "  system.  A  very  large  improvement  is  noticeable  all  over 
Western  Canada  in  this  direction,  but  it  will  probably  be  left  to  the  irrigated  farm 
to  furnish  the  best  examples  of  the  advantages  of  diversification.  T  may  here 
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mention  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  carrying  out  its  colonisa- 
tion work,  has  ever  made  a  speciality,  of  the  40  and  80  acre  irrigated  farm. 

By  applying  the  exact  degree  of  moisture,  the  very  colour  and  texture  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  The  irrigation  farmer  can  keep  his 
crops  growing  until  they  have  attained  their  maximum  development.  He  then 
shuts  off  the  water  and  ripens  them  quickly.  He  can  make  the  wheat  berries  fill 
by  watering  when  the  grain  is  "in  milk."  He  can  "  clear  "  the  barley  grain 
and  produce  the  world's  finest  malting  barley.  The  onion  raiser  keeps  his  bulbs 
growing  until  ripening  time.  He  then  dries  them  off,  thus  ensuring  the  most 
perfect  keeping  qualities.  By  always  keeping  potatoes  evenly  moist,  they  are  made 
smooth  and  free  from  knobs  and  second  growths.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
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perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  hard  wheat,  the  world's  standard  crops  are  produced 
on  irrigated  lands. 

An  enormous  agricultural  advantage  in  connection  with  lands  located  in  arid 
or  sub-humid  districts,  to  which  irrigation  would  generally  be  confined,  is  the  fact 
that  the  soil  is  uniformly  of  great  richness.  The  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  clear. 
Under  humid  conditions  the  soil  is  continually  subjected  to  leaching  by  heavy 
rains.  The  water  penetrates  the  sub-soil,  washing  with  it  valuable  plant  foods, 
which  it  is  thus  impossible  to  retain  near  the  surface,  where  it  is  required  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  crop.  This,  for  instance,  largely  accounts  for  the  so-called 
"  worn-out."  condition  of  the  soils  of  the  New  England  States,  as  compared  with 
the  lands  in  the  sub-humid  districts  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  which  have  been  cropped  with  winter  wheat,  year  after  year,  without 
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showing  any  visible  signs  of  depletion.  It  is  now  an  accepted  theory  amongst  soil 
chemists  that  the  richest  soils  of  the  Continent  of  America  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  100th  Meridian,  where  the  rainfall  is  the  lowest. 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  deal  at  length  with  irrigation  enterprises 
in  the  various  Colonies  of  the  Empire  within  the  limits  of  this  address,  even  if  I 
possessed  complete  information  in  the  matter.  As,  however,  I  am  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  situation  in  Canada,  I  wish  to  briefly  review  the  history  of 
irrigation  development  in  that  Colony. 

Canada,  as  a  whole,  enjoys  a  sufficient  rainfall  for  ordinary  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  sub-humid  West,  including  portions  of  British  Columbia,  Southern 
Alberta,  and  Western  Saskatchewan,  irrigation  has  proven  to  be  of  great  economic 
value.  Large  streams  with  a  very  rapid  fall  rise  on  the  East  slope  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  provide  those  prairie  sections,  where  irrigation  is  particularly 
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desirable,  with  an  ample  water  supply.  The  topographical  features  of  the  country 
are  such  that  no  vast  engineering  problems  stand  in  the  way  of  economical  con- 
struction. Several  large  projects  are  at  present  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction  in  Southern  Alberta  and  the  Westerly  portion  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  Saskatchewan.  There  are  also  a  great  many  small  irrigation  schemes  largely 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  The  importance  of  this 
development  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  entire  irrigated  area 
of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  totals  a  little  over  seven  million  acres,  the 
present  irrigated  area  of  Western  Canada  now  amounts  to  three  million  acres. 
The  irrigated  area  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  alone  very  nearly  equals  one-half 
of  the  total  irrigated  area  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  irrigated  area  of 
Southern  Alberta  alone  is  greater  than  twice  that  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
over  a  million  acres  in  excess  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which 
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is  generally  regarded  as  the  premier  irrigated  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  very  evident 
that  within  a  few  years  Southern  Alberta  will  become  the  greatest  irrigated  district 
on  the  Continent  of  America. 

Probably  the  greatest  boon  that  irrigation  has  conferred  on  mankind  is  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  profitableness  of  the  small  farm,  acre  for  acre,  as 
compared  with  the  large  farm.  Southern  Alberta  contains  many  striking  proofs 
of  this  assertion.  The  day  was  when  anything  less  than  a  section  of  land  (640 
acres)  was  looked  upon  as  being  too  small,  and  from  that  area  up  to  several 
thousand  acres  was  considered  none  too  large  for  a  farm.  But  that  day  is  now 
past,  and  farms  have  gradually  decreased  in  size  until  to-day  40  acres  under  irriga- 
tion, well  cultivated,  will  produce  greater  returns  than  four  times  that  area  under 
the  old  system.  Tbe  increased  prosperity  that  will  certainly  accrue  to  a  country 
from  the  multiplication  of  small  farms,  as  compared  with  the  holding  of  large 
tracts  of  land  by  individuals,  is  apparent  to  all. 
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Any  remarks  I  might  make  with  regard  to  irrigation  on  the  Continent  of 
America  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  project  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  associated. 
In  the  year  1894  the  Dominion  Government  withdrew  from  sale  and  homestead 
entry  a  tract  of  land  containing  some  millions  of  acres  located  east  of  the  City  of 
Calgary,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  The  object  of  this 
reservation  was  to  provide  for  the  construction  ultimately  of  an  irrigation  scheme 
to  cover  the  fertile  Bow  Eiver  Valley.  It  was  realised  that  such  a  project  could 
only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  so  administering  the  lands  embraced  within 
the  tract  in  question,  that  the  promoters  would  not  be  hampered  by  any  vested 
interests  created  by  the  alienation  from  the  Crown  of  any  of  these  lands.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company  undertook  to  construct  the  gigantic  irrigation 
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system  above  referred  to,  and  selected  as  part  of  its  land  grant  a  block  comprising 
three  million  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  which  has  now  been  opened  for 
colonisation,  and  this  project,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  on  the  American  Continent, 
is  now  being  pushed  to  its  completion  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  C.E.,  who  has  devoted  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  an  expert 
study  of  irrigation,  and  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  energetic  management  the  present 
efficient  condition  of  this  enterprise  is  almost  entirely  due. 

The  tract  has  an  average  width  of  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  extends 
from  Calgary  eastward  150  miles.  The  water  supply,  taken  from  the  Bow  Eiver, 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  will  for  all  time  furnish  sufficient  moisture  for 
about  one  half  of  the  area  comprised  in  this  block  of  land,  which  it  has  now  been 
found  can  be  reached  by  the  canal  system.  When  the  entire  project  is  finally 
completed,  about  4000  miles  of  canals  and  waterways  will  be  in  operation.  This 
is  the  largest  individual  irrigation  system  in  America,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  irrigation  enterprises  in  India,  the  greatest  in  the  Empire. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  project  is  located  farther  north  than  any  other 
large  system  in  the  world,  but  unmistakable  evidence  is  visible  on  all  sides  that 
on  the  completion  of  the  various  irrigation  systems  undertaken  as  federal  enterprises 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  largest  area  of  irrigated  lands  on  the 
Continent  of  America  will  presently  be  located  among  the  rich  agricultural  lands 
of  northerly  latitudes  and  under  sub-humid  climatic  conditions,  rather  than  under 
distinctly  arid  conditions  such  as  prevail  further  south. 

Not  having  been  personally  connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  vast  enterprise 
above  referred  to,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  on  what 
this  project  really  means  to  Canada  and  to  the  Empire.  In  its  fmal  development 
it  will  transform  a  small  kingdom  into  the  most  densely  populated  and  most 
highly  productive  large  body  of  agricultural  lands  in  Canada.  It  is  distinctly  the 
most  interesting  and  gigantic  agricultural  -improvement  scheme  ever  undertaken 
in  that  Colony.  It  is  stated,  "  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor."  Surely  Canada  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  management  of  the  corporation  that  conceived  this  titanic  task, 
and  were  clear-sighted  enough,  and  imbued  with  sufficient  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Canadian  West,  to  spend  its  millions  upon  this  project.  One  of  these  days, 
when  the  history  of  Western  Canada  comes  to  be  written,  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  the  completion  of  this  great  undertaking  will  rank  amongst  the  most  important 
events  of  a  very  important  period  in  the  historical  record  of  that  Colony. 

Having  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  general  question  of  irrigation  and  its 
progress  in  Canada,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  namely, 
its  relation  to  colonisation  with  special  reference  to  the  "  Agricultural  Holdings  " 
project  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  is  unique.  No  other  portion  of  the 
Empire  is  at  all  similarly  situated.  South  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  extending 
for  thousands  of  miles,  lies  a  nation,  in  many  respects,  perhaps  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  popular  impression  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  wherever  a  good  thing  exists  the  American  is  to  be  found,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
progressiveness  and  pioneering  spirit  of  that  nation.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
decidedly  good  thing  in  the  rich  lands  of  Western  Canada,  accounts  for  the 
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migration  of  farmers  from  the  domain  of  our  big  neighbour  to  the  South  to  out 
prairies  section.  It  is,  perhaps,  putting  it  mildly  to  state  that  the  farmers  from 
the  Western  States,  who  take  up  their  calling  in  Western  Canada,  are  undoubtedly 
a  most  valuable  asset  to  our  country,  with  their  Western  experience  and  energetic 
and  practical  methods. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  American  invasion  has  any  political  significance 
is  frequently  asked.  The  other  day  I  read  the  following  item  in  one  of  the  great 
monthly  magazines  published  in  London  :  — 

"  No  people  are  more  loyal  to  the  Empire  than  the  people  of  Canada ;  that  we  know. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  regard,  without  alarm  for  Imperial  interests,  the  peaceful 
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penetration  of  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  '  boss  '  of  the  Western  cornfields.  Cannot  some  British  corporation 
be  found  to  do  for  Canada  what  he  and  others  have  done  for  the  development  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union  ?  British  capital  is  at  present  going  abroad  in  large 
blocks.  The  reason  for  this  we  may  not  discuss  here,  but  it  might  be  wished  thai 
commercial  enterprise  should  look  to  these  openings  rather  than  to  Argentine  and 
Manchurian  railways ;  but  commerce  is  without  sentiment,  and  we  must  wait  for  the 
day  when  a  true  appreciation  of  Imperial  needs  will  make.  ..." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  magazine,  discussing  practically  the  same  subject,  it 
is  stated:  — 

"  It  is  estimated  that  next  year  150,000  American  farmers  may  cross  the  border  into 
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Canada.  Good  men,  too,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  their  new  land,  if  they,  like  their 
50,000  predecessors  in  the  year  just  past,  bring  an  average  of  $1000  per  head.  ..." 
"Our  people  are  mainly  wage  workers  at  home,  and  wage  workers  they  remain 
when  they  go  to  other  parts.  When,  if  ever,  we  establish  a  system  of  small  holdings 
in  this  country,  then,  it  may  be  the  sons  of  the  peasant  farmers  will  be  encouraged 
to  seek  something  larger  in  the  broad  shires  over  sea,  and  be  their  own  men  there,  just 
as  it  has  been  found  that  the  sons  of  the  Danish  peasants  are  prone  to  do.  ... " 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  at  headquarters,  I  come  into  daily  contact  with 
hundreds  of  American  farmers  who  ha've  settled  in  Western  Canada,  and  I  desire 
to  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  men  invariably  express  themselves  as  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  our  form  of  Government  and  the  administration  and  enforce- 
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ment  of  law  in  Canada.     Their  desire  evidently  is  to  become  loyal  citizens  of  their 
adopted  country,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  succeed  in  doing. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  American  and,  for  that  matter,  the  European  settler 
usually  becomes  a  good  Canadian,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  invariably 
becomes  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist.  The  foreign  born  Colonist  leaves  home  because 
he  sees  greater  opportunities  for  himself  and  family  in  Canada.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  can  divest  himself  of  the  ties  of  sentiment  and  loyalty  to  his  native 
land,  however  ardently  he  may  admire  Canada  and  Canadian  institutions,  and 
however  kindly  he  takes  to  the  Imperial  idea.  As  has  been  aptly  stated,  Canada 
can  do  little  more  than  create  loyal  Canadians  out  of  her  adopted  citizens.  To 
foster  Imperial  sentiment  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  Mother  Country. 
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One  means  of  accomplishing  this  task  is  to  increase  the  number  of  British 
emigrants  into  Canada  so  as  to  establish  a  stronger  leaven  of  Imperialism  amongst 
the  many  different  nationalities  that  are  settling  on  the  broad  prairies  of  that 
Colony.  To  attain,  or  partly  attain,  this  object  is  Empire-building  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Having  in  view  the  possibilities  of  the  small  farm  under  irrigation,  and  realising 
the  expediency  of  a  much  stronger  effort  towards  directing  British  immigration 
to  Canada  than  that  put  forth  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  people  from 
other  countries,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  formulated  the  broad  lines  of  an  agricul- 
tural holdings  plan  which,  it  is  expected,  will  have  precisely  that  effect,  and 
whereby  "  ready-made  farms  "  will  be  provided  for  British  Colonists  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  consistent  with  good  business  administration.  This 
I  hope  to  deal  with  somewhat  at  length  later  on. 

The  determining  factor  in  respect  to  this  new  policy  was  the  significant  infor- 
mation brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1907.  It  was  learned  that  although  this  legislation  had  only  been  in  force 
for  two  years,  the  enormous  number  of  applications  received  thereunder,  some 
23,000,  indicated  an  unmistakable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  "  return  to  the  land."  When  it  is  further  considered  that  out  of  this 
enormous  volume  of  applications  it  has  only  been  possible  to  satisfy  1500 ;  further- 
more, that  only  one-third  of  that  number,  or  500,  has  actually  obtained  possession 
of  their  land  up  to  date,  it  was  realised  that  there  is  a  crying  need  to  be  supplied, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  wortny  people,  now  struggling  for  a  bare  existence, 
could  be  returned  to  the  land,  and  in  a  few  years  become  proprietors,  and  carve 
out  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  future  that  would  necessarily  be  vastly 
brighter  than  anything  they  could  legitimately  hope  for  at  home. 

In  submitting  the  main  features  of  this  project,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  while,  to  a  certain  degree,  Imperialistic  as  well  as  philanthropic  considerations 
enter  into  Sir  Thomas'  project,  it  rests  on  a  distinctly  business  foundation.  It 
2ould  not  be  successful  under  any  other  conditions.  My  experience  in  colonisation 
as  well  as  agricultural  administration  convinces  me,  that  the  most  efficient  principle 
to  adopt  in  working  out  the  details  of  any  "  welfare  project  "  is  to  "  help  the 
people  to  help  themselves."  Cohesive  effort  wins  out  where  profuse  expenditure, 
in  the  way  of  direct  assistance,  fails  absolutely.  Individual  effort  must  be  stimu- 
lated and  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  inculcated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  class  of  Colonists  the  railway  company  will  endeavour  to 
interest  in  its  project  is  one  that  gives  reasonable  promise  of  being  successful 
and  independent.  The  conditions  and  restrictions  surrounding  the  scheme  will 
be  designed  with  that  end  in  view.  The  Company  believes  in  the  small  farm. 
For  that  reason  the  holdings  will  be  limited  to  from  80  to  100  acres  of  irrigable 
land,  or  160  acres  of  non-irrigated  lands  situated  in  the  more  humid  belt  of 
the  West. 

As  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  various  interviews  with  Sir  Thomas,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  metropolitan  press,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to 
erect  all  absolutely  necessary  buildings  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  Colonist. 
These  buildings  will  be  designed  to  house  the  settler  and  his  live  stock  for  the 
first  few  years,  and  until  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  provide  more  commodious 
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structures  himself,  when  the  original  buildings  may  be  utilised  by  him  for  other 
necessary  purposes.  These  structures  will  be  of  the  class  generally  erected  by  the 
newcomer.  Placing  contracts  for  these  buildings  in  a  wholesale  way  will,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  enable  the  Company  to  obtain  the  closest  possible  prices 
for  work  and  material  of  which,  of  course,  the  individual  Colonist  reaps  the 
benefit. 

The  initial  period  is  generally  the  critical  one.  Colonists  often  become  dis- 
couraged, after  settling  on  the  virgin  prairie,  during  the  time  which  elapses  before 
a  cash  revenue  begins  to  come  in.  Through  inexperience  many  settlers  over- 
estimate the  effectiveness  of  their  capital,  and  a  promising  career  is  at  times 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination  owing  to  such  miscalculation.  To  make  the 
Colonist  almost  immediately  revenue -producing,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Company 
to  break  up  a  portion  of  each  holding,  probably  from  40  to  60  acres,  the  year 
prior  to  his  going  into  occupation,  so  that  there  may  be  a  crop  available  in  a  few 
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months  after  he  has  taken  possession.  This  crop  ought  to  provide  a  cash  income 
during  the  first  season,  varying  from  £100  to  £250,  according  to  the  season  and 
the  state  of  the  grain  market. 

The  total  cost  of  putting  up  the  necessary  buildings,  preparing  the  crop,  pro- 
viding domestic  water  supply,  and  enclosing  the  holding  with  a  suitable  fence, 
will  be  added  to  the  regular  list  price  of  the  land,  and  the  settler  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  repaying  the  amount  in  ten  equal,  annual  instalments,  with 
the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

It  would  be  the  Company's  intention  to  settle  the  Colonists  in  units  up  to 
sixteen  families.  Friends  or  relatives  might  in  this  way  arrange  to  settle  close 
together.  This  would  give  a  sufficient  population  to  have  school  facilities  pro- 
vided at  once  in  each  settlement.  A  main  road  would  be  graded  through  the 
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settlement,  and  a  site  arranged  for  school  and  church  at  the  most  central  point. 
In  fact,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  provide  adequate  social  and  educational 
facilities.  The  Company  does  not  believe  in  unwieldy  Colony  settlements;  besides, 
the  small-colony  unit  would  provide  for  a  more  extensive  distribution  of  British 
settlers  throughout  Western  Canada,  and  would  thus  be  more  in  line  with  the 
Company's  desires. 

A  somewhat  paternal  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  in 
connection  with  the  colonisation  of  the  vast  area  of  land  controlled  by  that  cor- 
poration tributary  to  its  system.  The  Company  is  the  largest  landowner  in  Canada, 
and  has  incurred  enormous  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  to 
further  enhance  the  productiveness  of  its  lands.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
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Company  is,  properly  speaking,  either  a  land-selling  or  a  water-selling  corporation. 
When  the  ordinary  land-owning  concern  has  sold  a  new  settler  a  farm  and  received 
payment  its  interest  in  the  transaction  generally  ceases.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  is,  however,  in  an  entirely  different  position.  When  a  parcel  of  land 
has  been  finally  sold,  that  Company's  interest  in  the  transaction  does  not  by  any 
means  cease.  In  fact,  in  the  development  of  its  great  business  as  a  common 
carrier,  it  only  commences.  The  Company  is  vastly  concerned  in  the  success  of 
every  individual  purchaser  or  settler,  who  at  once  becomes  a  patron  of  the  road. 
The  Company  realises  that  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  coming  into  occupation, 
particularly  upon  its  irrigated  lands,  will  be  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  and  applying  water  and  of  Western  Canadian  farming  practice 
generally,  and  it  therefore  places  at  their  disposal  advice  and  assistance  through 
its  own  staff  of  lecturers  and  experts.  The  Company  also  operates  at  central 
points  farms  devoted  to  demonstrating  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  irrigated 
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tract.  On  some  of  these  farms  are  maintained  pure-bred  sires  for  the  free  use 
of  the  settler,  and  advanced  work  is  also  being  done  in  seed  selection  and  distri- 
bution, so  as  to  disseminate  amongst  the  Colonists  tributary  to  its  system  the 
most  vigorous  and  purest  seed  of  the  most  successful  varieties.  The  maintenance 
of  these  demonstration  farms  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  endeavouring 
to  create  prosperous  agricultural  communities.  The  Company  distinguishes 
between  mere  land-selling  and  advanced  colonisation  and  development  work,  and 
realises  that  a  somewhat  paternal  administration  accelerates  the  results  the  Com- 
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pany  are  striving  for — viz.  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  traffic  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  initiating  a  more  systematic  and  vigorous  policy 
of  settling  British  farmers  on  agricultural  holdings  in  Western  Canada  the  scope 
of  the  Company's  past  colonisation  efforts  will  be  very  largely  extended.  The 
British  Colonist,  under  the  provisions  of  Sir  Thomas's  project,  will,  in  a  sense, 
become  a  ward  of  the  Company,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Company  to  ensure 
the  success  of  each  individual  settler  by  every  means  in  Its  power  through  the 
most  advanced  educational  and  co-operative  effort  that  can  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  development  of  individual  enterprise,  without  which  no  scheme  of  assisted 
settlement  can  hope  to  meet  with  complete  success. 

Considerable  detail  has  as  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Company's  officials 
before  it  is  possible  to  deal  definitely  with  the  financial  phase  of  the  scheme. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  preliminary  programme  will  be  considerably 
amended  after  we  commence  active  operations  on  the  new  plan,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  class  of  Colonists  we  shall  be  dealing  with.  It  is 
at  present  expected  that  the  holdings  will  vary  in  area  from  80  to  160  acres. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  slightly  larger.  The  prices  at  which  the  Company's 
lands  are  at  present  disposed  of  vary  from  £3  to  £8  per  acre.  It  would  perhaps 
be  safe  to  estimate  the  land  value  of  the  average  holding  at  from  £600  to  £750. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  placing  other 
improvements  on  the  land,  breaking,  seed,  &c.,  will  amount  to  about  £300.  To 
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this  extent  the  Company  proposes  to  bear  the  entire  financial  burden  on  a  ten- 
year  repayment  plan. 

The  settler's  own  capital  might  advantageously  be  expended  as  follows  :  For 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  live  stock,  £100;  for  furniture,  household 
expenses,  and  horse  feed,  about  £25;  one-half  the  total  cost  of  implements 
(the  balance  being  repayable  to  the  dealer  at  a  future  date),  another  £50; 
transportation  to  Canada,  about  £25 — or  a  total  of  £200.  The  Colonist 
with  £200,  or  over,  would,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  be  starting  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  If  a  settler  had  grown-up  children  who  could 
assist  in  the  farm  work  and  were  willing  to  work  out  for  wages  part  of  the 
time  during  the  first  year  or  two,  a  somewhat  smaller  capital  would  suffice. 
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Six  months  after  going  into  occupation  a  crop  would  be  available  out  of  which 
the  settler  would  be  expected  to  partly  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  Eailway 
Company. 

It  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  venture  upon  an  estimate  of  the  exact  amount  of 
capital  a  Colonist  would  require  to  make  a  success  under  the  agricultural  holdings 
scheme  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  or,  indeed,  under  any  other  conditions 
of  settlement  in  a  new  country.  The  amount  of  capital  required  is  a  very  elastic 
quantity.  In  no  two  cases  will  the  requirements  be  the  same,  because  the 
personal  element  enters  prominently  into  the  matter.  Undoubtedly  much  more 
depends  upon  the  man  than  upon  the  capital.  I  can  readily  indicate  individuals 
who  came  to  Western  Canada  years  ago  with  only  a  few  dollars  and  who  are  now 
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in  possession  of  moderate  fortunes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  cite  cases  of 
men  who  came  to  the  country  with  ample  capital  and  who  succeeded  in  losing 
everything  through  bad  business  methods,  irregular  habits  and  lack  of  energy. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  state  that,  realising  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
individuality  of  the  Colonist,  the  Company  proposes,  in  working  out  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  new  project,  to  exercise  due  care  and  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  the  settlers,  so  as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  incidence  of 
failure.  Decided  preference  will  be  given  to  married  men  with  families.  The 
Company  feels  that  while  a  man  may  be  labouring  under  a  handicap  during  the 
first  struggle  when  settling  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  new  country,  with  the 
facilities  offered  under  the  Company's  project  a  settler's  family  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  him.  The  project  is  practically  an  invitation  to  approved  Colonists 
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with  agricultural  experience  to  go  into  partnership  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  Company,  and  it  would  be  poor  business  judgment  indeed  if  that  corpora- 
tion did  not  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  its  partners. 

I  might  here  add  that  it  is  the  intention  the  Colonists  shall  be  accompanied 
on  their  trip  to  Western  Canada  by  one  of  the  Company's  officers,  who  will 
remain  there  until  each  party  is  comfortably  settled;  and  the  Company's  staff  at 
headquarters  will,  of  course,  be  available  to  render  every  assistance  in  locating 
the  various  parties  as  quickly  as  they  arrive. 

To  put  the  case  in  concrete  form,  the  main  features  of  the  Company's  plan 
are:  — 

1.  That  a  home  may  be  ready  for  the  settler  and  his  family  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Canada. 

2.  That  all  the  preliminary  work  to  make  the  farm  productive  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  will  have  been  performed  prior  to  his  arrival. 

3.  That  the  Company  will  augment  the  settler's  capital  by  practically  making 
him  a  loan,  to  be  expended  by  the  Company  in  providing  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Continent  some  days  ago  I  was  much  interested 
in  reading  some  of  the  many  Press  comments  and  communications  that  have 
appeared  in  the  British  papers  subsequent  to  Sir  Thomas's  announcement  of  the 
Company's  new  colonisation  policy.  A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  of 
Empire  brought  out  a  new  phase  of  the  matter.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting: — 

"  I  have  but  one  criticism  to  pass  upon  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy's  admirable  scheme 
for  providing  ready-made  farms  and  homesteads  in  Western  Canada  for  British  settlers, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  so  extremely  attractive  that  I  think  it  calculated  to  attract  more 
of  her  best  young  farmers  than  the  Old  Country  can  well  spare,  and  I  speak  from  over 
nine  years'  working  experience  of  Western  Canada.  ..." 

"  Had  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy's  scheme  been  in  existence  when  I  left  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1900,  to  make  my  start  in  Canada,  I  should  have  jumped  at  it  very 
gratefully.  There  are  thousands  of  country-bred  men  in  this  country  who,  though 
possessed  of  only  £150,  can  become  well-to-do  men  in  five  or  six  years  by  means  of  this 
scheme.  ..." 

The  plain  question  is,  Can  Great  Britain  spare  a  considerable  number  of  her 
young  farmers  to  assist  in  the  development  of  her  Colonies  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question 
in  another  form,  Can  Great  Britain  afford  to  delegate  this  task  largely  to  foreign 
nations  as  at  present?  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  Colonies,  have  certain  duties  to  perform. 
The  settlement  of  the  Colonies  by  a  desirable  element  of  Britishers  is  one  of 
these  duties.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  I  found  every  effort  made  by  the  nation 
to  colonise  her  African  possessions  with  her  own  people.  The  rural  depopulation 
of  Germany  was  not  apparently  made  an  issue.  I  am  informed  that  the  number 
of  British  immigrants  to  ports  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  coming 
to  Canada  from  Great  Britain.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  of  Canada,  Canadians 
made  10,300  homestead  entries;  Americans,  10,500;  British,  6900;  and  Austro- 
Hungarians,  3350.  These  figures  seem  out  of  proportion.  Empire-building  has 
its  responsibilities,  and  sometimes  demands  its  national  sacrifices.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  a  question  whether  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can  perform 
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a  more  patriotic  service  than  by  sending  her  desirable  surplus  population  to  the 
Colonies,  and  thus  strengthening  British  sentiment  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire. 
The  farmer  who  is  doing  his  pioneer  work  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
or  Canada,  is  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  common  Empire  as  the  resident  of  the 
Mother  Land.  In  peace  and  in  war  our  interests  are  mutual,  and  that  they  may 
be  so  commercially  as  well  as  sentimentally  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
Canada's  present  fiscal  system.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  broad-minded  people  in 
Great  Britain  will  view  the  situation  as  we  do  in  Canada,  and  that  a  sympathetic 
interest  will  be  taken  in  any  project  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  and 
further  cultivation  of  the  strongest  possible  Imperial  sentiment  in  the  Colonies 
as  well  as  in  the  Mother  Land,  and  last,  but  no  least,  the  building  up  of  a  "  greater 
Empire  than  has  been." 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  before  the  reading 
of  the  Paper,  said  :  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Paper  for  this  evening  should 
be  given  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  but  he  having  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident, 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Peterson, 
therefore,  for  having  at  a  short  notice  prepared  a  Paper.  Before  he  proceeds  with 
the  Paper  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Institute.  The 
actual  number  of  members  enrolled  during  the  month  of  December  is  147,  including 
10  Associates.  We  are  indebted  for  no  less  than  55  of  these  to  Mr.  Bond,  one  of 
our  Fellows  who  has  recently  gone  through  Canada  and  very  ably  brought  before 
the  people  of  that  country  the  claims  of  the  Institute.  It  is  our  duty  to  push  the 
Institute  for  all  it  is  worth,  but  we  cannot  do  so  effectually  unless  we  continue 
to  receive  fresh  accessions  of  strength.  We  are  receiving  these  accessions  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  at  even  a  greater  rate, 
and  I  venture  to  appeal  to  all  present  to  endeavour  to  induce  their  friends  to  join 
the  Institute  and  to  ask  those  who  have  brought  ladies  with  them  to  remember  that 
ladies  may  now  join  as  Associates,  and  we  shall  gladly  welcome  them  to  our  ranks. 
Since  our  last  meeting  our  new  Journal,  UNITED  EAIPIRE,  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  has  met  with  general  approval,  and  only  three  days  ago  we  received  a 
gratifying  message  from  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  follows: — "  The 
Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce  cordially  welcomes  the  advent  of  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
and  is  assured  that  the  valuable  opportunity  afforded  for  exchanging  views  with 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  giving  mutual  information  will  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  kinship."  One  advantage  of  this  Journal,  of  course,  is  that  important  Papers, 
such  as  we  shall  hear  read  this  evening,  will  be  published  in  full  and  distributed 
among  nearly  5000  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  appointed  a  certain  number  of  non-resident  Fellows  as  Vice-Presidents,  among 
the  first  of  them  being  our  Chairman  of  to-night,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy.  We 
have  also  appointed  as  Vice-Presidents  distinguished  non-resident  Fellows  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  and  we  hope  through  their 
influence  still  further  to  push  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  It  is  a  happy  coinci- 
dence that  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  should  have  recently  arrived  from  Canada;  so 
we  were  able  to  invite  him  to  preside  over  this  meeting.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
reluctant,  fearing  we  might  have  too  much  "  C.P.R.,"  but  my  reply  was  that  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  like  the  C.P.Pi.,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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links  of  Empire  ever  forged.     In  connection  with  that  enterprise  we  also  welcome 
here  to-night  one  of  its  most  distinguished  pioneers,  Lord  Strathcona. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  THOMAS  SHAUGHNESSY,  K.C.V.O.):  I  felt,  as  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards  has  explained,  when  invited  to  preside  to-night  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Paper  was  one  relating  to  affairs  in  connection  with  the  C.P.R.  Company  it  might 
possibly  be  better  if  someone  else  were  to  preside.  However,  on  the  strength  of 
the  representations  made  to  me  I  consented  to  act  as  Chairman,  and  I  thank  the 
Institute  for  the  courtesy  and  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  me.  My  principal  duty 
is,  I  presume,  to  introduce  the  reader  of  the  Paper,  but  a  preliminary  observation 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  contract  was  made  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  C.P.E.  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  across  the  Con- 
tinent one  of  the  considerations  to  be  given  to  the  Company  was  an  area  of  land 
some  25  million  acres  in  extent  in  North- West  Canada.  The  railway  was  finished, 
and  this  land,  which  had  been  practically  valueless  before,  became  of  some  import- 
ance because  of  the  transportation  facilities  provided.  The  Company  made  its 
selection  of  the  areas  designated,  but  towards  the  end  found  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  about  three  million  acres.  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  the 
Government  to  have  designated  an  area  of  land  far  to  the  north  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  railway.  Along  the  main  line  east  of  Calgary  stretched 
a  territory  known  as  the  arid  belt.  It  was  excellent  soil  with  fairly  good  climatic 
conditions,  but  the  rainfall  was  uncertain.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  these 
lands  extending  eastward  for  about  140  miles  would  never  be  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  They  might  be  utilised  to  some  extent  for  grazing,  but  as  there 
was  no  water  supply  the  matter  was  doubtful.  However,  when  the  time  came 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  final  three  million  acres  we  said  to  the  Government,  ' '  We 
have  a  right  to  select  in  alternate  sections,  that  is,  in  alternats  miles,  the  Govern-, 
ment  taking  one  and  we  the  next.  Eather  than  go  to  any  territory  remote  from 
the  railway  we  are  quite  prepared,  if  you  will  give  land  in  a  solid  block,  to  take 
our  three  million  acres  in  that  arid  belt."  Of  course,  the  Government  were  most 
pleased.  We  selected  three  million  acres  east  of  Calgary  in  solid  block. 
You  will  hear  from  Mr.  Peterson  how  that  land  has  been  utilised,  the  character  of 
the  work  that  has  been  performed,  the  character  of  the  land  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint  after  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  generally  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  most  interesting  information  about  that  section  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
The  work  of  irrigation  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Irrigation  Department,  and  his  chief  assistant  and  main  support  in  carrying  on 
the  work  has  been  Mr.  Peterson,  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  introduce. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place :  — 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Peterson  has  explained  very  completely  and  intelligently 
the  project  under  discussion.  The  population  of  Canada  has  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  ordinary  course  the  increase 
in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  in  a  rather  greater  ratio.  It  need  not,  indeed,  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  our  present  1\  millions  of  population  is  increased  to  12  or  12£ 
millions  before  1920.  If  we  secure  cur  population  from  the  same  sources  and  in 
like  numbers  as  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  large  portion  of  that 
increase  will  come  from  the  United  States  and  countries  of  Continental  Europe. 
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These  are  all,  from  the  Canadian  industrial  and  economical  standpoint,  most 
desirable  settlers,  and  we  want  all  we  can  get;  but  it  is  eminently  desirable,  if  it 
be  at  all  possible,  that  we  should  introduce  with  them  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  who  have  resided  under  the  British  flag.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  the  Eailway  Company  to  have  launched  and  pressed  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  a  few  years  ago  for  two  good  reasons.  It  was  a  struggling  railway  com- 
pany endeavouring  to  establish  itself  on  a  sound  basis  in  a  new  country,  and  it 
had  come  to  England  for  a  good  deal  of  money  from  time  to  time.  If  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  had  been  made  it  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  Company  was 
utilising  British  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  getting  British  money.  In  the  next 
place  the  Company  could  not  afford,  in  those  days,  to  undertake  so  large  an  enter- 
prise, but  those  days  have  passed.  The  C.P.R.  has  always  spent  money  in  a 
liberal  way,  but  now  the  difficulty  is  to  satisfy  those  who  want  to  give  it  money  from 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  there  is  no  selfish  motive  at  the  back  of  our  proposal. 
The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  British  settler  is  that  he  has  had  no  experience 
of,  and  cannot  reconcile  himself  to,  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  new  country  like 
ours.  The  American  settler  can  come  from  Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the 
like,  and  live  in  tents  or  huts  made  of  sods  or  in  the  most  primitive  sort  of  shelter 
until  he  has  broken  up  the  land  and  produced  a  crop.  The  British  settler  cannot 
do  that;  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  hardship,  and  I  do  not  know 
he  wants  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  We  propose  to  try  and  meet  that  situation 
by  saying  to  these  men,  ' '  You  have  not  got  to  submit  to  these  privations  at  all ; 
you  come  to  a  ready-made  home.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  in  your  furniture 
and  your  first  occupation  will  be  to  harvest  the  crop  in  the  autumn  after  you  have 
taken  possession. "  This  will  remove  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  serious  obstacles 
that  has  heretofore  prevailed  against  emigration  from  Great  Britain.  On  the  part 
of  the  British  citizen,  again,  there  is  the  objection  to  which  Mr.  Peterson  has 
referred,  coming  perhaps  not  altogether  from  British  sources,  namely,  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  take  from  Great  Britain  too  many  of  her  young  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Well,  that  is  transferring  population  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another 
part,  and  are  we  in  that  respect  likely  to  have  exactly  the  same  experience  as  we 
had  in  Canada?  I  know,  as  Lord  Strathcona  knows,  that  20  years  ago  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  the  statement  was  frequently  made  that  in  populating  Western 
Canada  we  were  depopulating  Ontario  arid  Quebec — merely  transferring  people  from 
one  section  to  another,  and  that  no  National  progress  was  being  made.  It  was 
said  the  agricultural  population  of  Ontario  would  be  depleted,  and  that  lands  would 
not  be  utilised  and  would  become  practically  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
while,  of  course,  the  North-West  peopled  by  these  men  would  advance  and  prosper. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Last  year,  notwithstanding  this  emigration,  33  per  cent,  more 
acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  than  in  1890,  and  the  money  value  of  the  crops 
in  Ontario  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  more.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  same 
condition  of  things  would  assert  itself  in  Great  Britain — that  instead  of  depleting 
the  farming  population  a  new  element  would  take  hold  of  your  lands — young  men 
who  drift  to  the  cities  because  there  is  no  land  available.  That,  after  all,  is  what 
is  occurring  in  the  case  of  Ontario.  It  had  been  impossible  almost  for  many  years 
to  get  anybody  to  come  up  from  the  United  States — the  international  boundary  was 
a  terror  they  dreaded;  now  they  come  in  thousands.  Why?  Because  farmers 
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originally  settled  there  have  sons  for  whom  they  want  farms.  They  cannot  buy 
land  except  at  high  prices,  and  they  cross  to  a  country  where  they  can  get  land 
for  their  sons  and  settle  them.  If  we  could  take  two  hundred  or  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year  of  your  population  to  Canada,  I  have  no  doubt  the  place  of  every 
one  of  them  would  be  promptly  filled.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  resent  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  Paper,  and  I  felt  very  much  like  calling  him  to  account — that  is,  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Colony."  Now  we  are  not  a  Colony,  and  we  won't  be  called 
one.  Canada  is  a  nation  which  will  grow  in  importance  year  by  year,  and  our 
effort  must  be  to  make  it  a  nation  occupying  the  same  status  in  the  Empire  that 
England  or  Scotland  occupies.  The  people  who  come  to  us,  as  Mr.  Peterson  has 
said,  all  become  good  Canadians.  Our  effort  must  be  to  make  them  good  British 
subjects  as  well,  and  to  that  end  we  are,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  consistently 
with  our  charter  as  a  carrying  corporation,  doing  all  in  our  power  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  But  we  require,  and  must  have,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  kindred  organisations,  and  the  active,  earnest, 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  of  this  country  if  we  are  to  bring  about  that 
result  as  speedily  and  certainly  as  it  should  be.  I  had  intended  earlier  to  refer  to 
one  striking  feature  of  our  growth,  a  feature  which  should  impress  you  in  this 
older  country,  which  is,  that  statistics  show  that  in  the  past  year  two  new  towns 
were  established  every  week  in  Western  Canada,  and  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built 
for  every  schoolday  in  the  year.  I  think  Mr.  Peterson  is  under  many  obligations 
to  the  Institute  for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  Paper,  and  for  the 
earnest  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it. 

Captain  MUIRHEAD  COLLINS,  E.N.,  C.M.G.  :  I  would  preface  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  irrigation,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  can  appreciate 
the  very  interesting  lecture  to  which  we  have  listened,  and  the  benefits  which  I 
think  are  to  be  derived  from  irrigation.  Mr.  Peterson  said  the  subject  was  one  of 
Imneual  interest.  In  that  I  heartily  concur,  because  everything  that  will  develop 
the  resources  and  productivity  of  huge  areas  now  sparsely  occupied  must  add  to  the 
possibilities  of  living  for  everyone  within  the  Empire.  Mr.  Peterson  referred  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  as  being  the  first  irrigation  settlement.  I  read  in  the  papers  this 
morning  that  .some  authority  states  that  it  was  owing  to  the  breaking  away  of  the 
dams  in  those  ancient  days  that  we  had  the  Flood.  Mr.  Peterson  principally  dealt 
with  Canada.  I  may  be  excused  for  directing  my  remarks  to  Australia.  He 
mentioned  Mr.  Edward  Mead,  and  I  think  Australia  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  the  services  of  that  well-known  expert  in  irrigation  matters,  for  Mr.  Mead 
is  doing  very  useful  work  out  there,  and  advancing  irrigation  in  the  State  of 
Victoria.  With  irrigation  in  Australia  the  name  of  Mr.  Deakin  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated. It  was  in  the  early  days  when  our  attention  was  being  directed  to  irrigation 
that  Mr.  Deakin  visited  California  and  India  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  for  Aus- 
tralia the  advantage  of  experience  in  those  countries.  In  Australia  we  have  only 
touched  on  the  threshold  of  irrigation.  It  is  true  we  have  spent  considerable  sums 
of  money  and  carried  out  works  of  some  magnitude,  but  when  you  consider  the 
field  which  Australia  presents  for  irrigation,  its  vast  possibilities  for  the  successful 
application  of  water  to  land  for  purposes  of  agriculture  and  grazing,  one  is  bound  to 
admit  that  irrigation  on  a  great  scale  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  In  the  work 
already  done  we  have  learnt  much;  we  have  prepared  the  ground,  we  have  found 
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out-  rivers  adequate  for  undertakings  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  contour  of  the  country 
is  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  soil  is  of  a  class  which  gives  abundant 
yields  with  the  application  of  water  and  heat.  The  great  value  of  irrigation,  to 
quote  Mr.  Mead,  is  to  bring  about  a  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  production,  in 
fact  to  ensure  good  seasons  always.  I  may  say  that  Victoria  has  spent  some  three 
million  pounds  on  works  and  is  vigorously  pushing  further  projects.  The  New 
South  Wales  Government  has  in  the  Barren  Jack  reservoir  a  notable  scheme  which 
will  impound  the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  irrigate  some  350,Cfc)0  acres. 
Up  to  now  it  may  be  said  generally,  or  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  earlier  schemes 
we  attempted,  that  the  irrigation  was  in  country  with  fair  rainfall  and  farmers  could 
for  most  years  do  without  it.  The  successful  use  of  water  is  a  science  not  learnt 
in  a  day.  It  took  people  a  little  time  to  recognise  that  irrigation  is  a  boon  in  any 
season,  and  that  with  irrigation  the  average  wheat  yielcl  and  stock  carrying  capacity 
of  the  soil  is  greatly  increased.  As  settlement  proceeds  in  Australia  we  shall 
advance  from  country  of  good  rainfall  to  country  of  poor  rainfall.  It  is  when  the 
engineer  turns  in  earnest  to  the  boundless  country  behind  with  its  lighter  rainfall 
and  its  ideal  irrigation  conditions  that  the  work  already  done  will  be  overshadowed, 
for  where  there  is  water,  soil  and  heat,  production  and  population  are  inevitable, 
and  huge  areas  in  Australia  now  held  by  a  handful  of  men  possess  these  assets  on 
a  colossal  scale. 

Dr.  G.  E.  PARKIN,  C.M.G.  :  I  congratulate  this  large  audience,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  presence  of  two  of  our  great  Western  experts  and  leaders  in  national 
development,  the  one  our  Chairman  and  the  other  the  reader  of  the  Paper.  I  always 
notice  that  English  people  like  to  see  and  know  those  who  have  done  things,  and 
this  evening  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this.  We  often  look  back  to 
Elizabethan  days,  the  time  when  the  great  spirits  of  our  race  in  that  age  went  out 
to  explore  the  unknown  places  in  the  world,  and  I  often  think  that  in  Canada  to-day 
something  is  going  on  of  the  same  kind — and  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit — people 
not  finding  their  way  over  the  waters,  but  building  up  great  transcontinental 
railways,  and  opening  up  vast  spaces  for  millions  of  people  who  are  to  follow  them. 
Now  as  to  irrigation.  A  few  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  my  old  friend  Sir  Henry  de  Vilfiers,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape.  He  had  been 
for  a  long  time  watching  the  flow  of  that  mighty  stream,  and  then  said  to  me 
suddenly,  with  almost  a  tone  of  pathos  in  his  voice,  "If  we  could  only  put  that 
through  the  middle  of  South  Africa  we  could  make  it  a  Garden  of  Eden."  He 
expressed  the  feeling  of  those  who  live  in  arid  countries.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  area  of  habitable  country  that  irrigation  is  going  to  add  to  this  Empire.  If  you 
have  travelled  over  the  vast  spaces  in  Australia — by  Calgoorlie,  Broken  Hill  and  the 
like — over  hundreds  of  miles  where  you  could  not  possibly  carry  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  over  the  South  African  karoo,  you  will  understand  what  water  means,  and  how, 
when  once  that  has  been  supplied  by  the  hand  of  science,  the  possibilities  of  a 
country  are  expanded  to  a  degree  you  can  hardly  imagine.  Some  three  weeks  ago 
I  was  travelling  through  some  of  the  most  arid  regions  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  wonderful  experience  to  travel  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  which 
seems  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  few  scattered  flocks  one  saw  here  and  there,  and 
then  come  suddenly  out  upon  irrigated  country.  The  whole  land  is  one  scene  of 
fertility  and  productiveness ;  the  homes  numerous  and  surrounded  by  great  herds  of 
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cattle  and  everything  that  is  necessary  to  support  a  large  population.  The  change 
was  startling,  but  the  only  difference  was  that  the  hand  of  science  had  been  applied 
and  these  magical  effects  had  been  produced.  In  Denver  I  saw  miles  of  irrigated 
country  covered  with  beetroot,  with  great  sugar  factories  all  along  the  line,  and  a 
population  such  as  could  not  possibly  have  existed  without  irrigation.  A  centre 
of  irrigation,  of  course,  immensely  increases  the  value  of  surrounding  semi-desert 
country.  There  are  vast  regions  in  this  Empire  which  at  some  seasons  can  carry 
great  hsrds  of  cattle,  but  in  months  of  drought  cannot  sustain  them.  Throw  into 
that  country  some  centre  of  irrigation,  and  you  immediately  increase  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  the  country  around,  because  food  can  be  produced  to  carry  the 
herds  through  critical  periods.  Again,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  settlement  in  the 
North- West,  and  one  of  the  objections  of  immigrants,  is  the  comparative  loneliness 
of  the  country,  where  you  have  large  farms  and  settlers  widely  separated.  There 
is,  therefore,  this  further  advantage  in  irrigation — that  you  can  have  closer  settle- 
ment, and  people  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  common  life.  I  cannot  say  what 
an  advantage  I  think  it  is  to  Canada  that  we  have  in  the  C.P.R.  an  organisation 
which  by  its  business  capacity,  and  also  by  the  credit  which  now  almost  knows 
no  limits,  has  projected  a  great  enterprise  like  this.  In  Washington  quite  lately 
they  were  telling  me  of  immense  schemes  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  carrying  out  irrigation  in  the  West.  With  the  enormous 
tasks  placed  on  the  Canadian  Government  in  developing  that  continent  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  everything,  and  therefore  when  a  great  corporation  like 
this  takes  up  a  burden  which  in  other  countries  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  business  enterprise  and  capacity  and  fore- 
sight which  have  seized  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Both  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Peterson  have  laid  great  stress  upon  ths  necessity  of  throwing  a  strong  vein 
of  Imperial  sentiment  into  the  Western  country.  I  do  not  want  to  qualify  what 
they  have  said  in  the  slightest  degree — rather  would  I  emphasise  every  word — but 
let  me  say  we  do  not  always  find  people  that  corns  from  this  country  the  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Imperial  sentiment.  The  old  vein  of  patriotism  and 
Imperialism  which  built  up  this  country  is  not  always  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  an  Empire  which  stretches  all  round  ths  world.  It  must  be  a  trained  Imperialism 
which  understands  the  bearings  of  national  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  young  Englishman  goes  out  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  sometimes 
seems  to  make  little  difference  to  some  of  them  where.  If  they  could  only  under- 
stand the  difference  there  is,  what  it  means  for  the  Empire,  and  what  an  impulse 
they  might  give  to  the  whole  strength  and  position  of  the  Empire  in  the 
world,  and  if  people  would  train  their  children  to  a  real  Imperial  feeling,  the 
whole  colour  of  our  national  outlook  would  be  changed.  Of  all  the  odd  things  I 
know  of  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  the  oddest  is  to  find  that  so  many  people  in 
this  island  wrangle  violently  and  sometimes  mendaciously  about  the  possession  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  more  or  less,  while  tsns  of  thousands  of  aliens  are  going  and 
taking  possession  under  the  British  flag  of  all  the  land  they  want.  We  must  learn 
to  think  of  this  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  this  United  Kingdom  only,  and  a  man 
who  leaves  our  shores  should  bs  taught  to  feel  that  he  is  as  much  a  member  of  this 
Empire  in  each  part  of  it  as  when  he  stays  in  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  H.  CAMPBELL  :  "I  am  very  glad  to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words 
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to-night,  because  there  are  on  the  platform  with  me  my  old  chief  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy,  and  my  old  associate  Mr.  Peterson.  We  have  all  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Peterson's  Paper — a  Paper  at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  In 
a  subject  of  such  wide  importance  there  are  many  points  to  which  I  would  like  to 
refer,  but  there  are  two  points  at  least  to  which  I  feel  I  must  refer,  if  only  briefly. 
I  think  we  must  all  realise  that  Mr.  Peterson  understands  his  subject  thoroughly, 
and  that  he  is  a  level-headed  business  man ;  but  there  is  one  thing  he  did  not  make 
us  understand,  and  that  is  that  while  he  is  a  good  business  man,  he  is  also  a  very 
modest  man,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Mr.  Peterson  referred  to  the  great  emigra- 
tion which  is  now  coming  in  from  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian  North- West. 
Perhaps  more  than  to  any  man  in  Canada  the  credit  of  that  immigration  is  due  to 
Mr.  Peterson  himself,  but  he  did  not  mention  that  fact  in  his  Paper.  Some 
eighteen  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government  undertook  the  work  of  bringing  in 
these  people.  I  was  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  undertook  the  inauguration  of 
the  work,  and  in  looking  round  for  a  man  to  associate  with  me  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Peterson,  and  to  him  very  largely,  almost 
wholly  in  fact,  is  due  the  credit  of  starting  the  bringing  in  of  these  people.  The 
idea  was  not  perhaps  so  much  to  get  American  settlers  to  Canada  as  to  repatriate 
the  Canadians  who  had  gone  over  to  the  United  States  years  before.  We  felt  that 
if  the  propaganda  were  put  forward  in  the  right  way  we  should  bring  back  many 
of  our  own  people.  We  succeeded  in  that,  but  we  did  more.  We  not  only  brought 
back  our  own,  but  their  own,  and  from  that  day  the  work  has  gone  on  in  the  most 
glorious  manner,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  have  come  over  and  settled  in  Canada, 
and  are  making  excellent  Canadian  citizens.  The  next  point  to  which  I  would  like 
to  refer  is  what  I  might  call  the  moral  aspect  of  this  scheme,  its 
humanitarianism.  That  is  the  special  feature  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing which  has  been  unfolded  to  us  to-night.  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy has  done  a  great  work  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailway.  He  is  a  great  bridge-builder,  he  has  built  many  great 
bridges  over  the  mighty  rivers  of  Canada,  but  he  never  built  a  greater  bridge  than 
when  he  launched  this  scheme  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  to-night.  He  has 
bridged  over  the  difficulty  which  we  in  Canada  have  struggled  with  for  many  years — 
the  difficulty  of  settling  deserving  emigrants  in  their  new  homes,  without  so  many 
of  the  initial  troubles  and  hardships  attending  the  process.  For  many  years  in 
Winnipeg  it  was  my  business  along  with  others  to  receive  the  emigrants  on  thsir 
arrival,  and  to  advise  and  help  them  in  starting  out  to  their  new  homes  on  the 
prairies  of  the  great  West,  and  always  our  keenest  sympathies  went  with  them  as 
we  thought  of  the  hardships  they  would  have  to  undergo  in  the  early  days  of  their 
settlement.  As  the  country  became  settled  and  more  facilities  were  provided  these 
difficulties  have  largely  disappeared,  but  they  still  exist  to  some  extent,  and  the 
plan  laid  before  us  to-night  will  do  more  than  anything  else  for  the  removal  of  these 
difficulties  and  for  the  increase  of  the  right  class  of  settlers  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
well  said,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  Mr.  Peterson,  that  "  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race."  We 
thought  we  had  enough  land  in  Western  Canada  before,  but  by  this  scheme  we  are 
increasing  that  land  in  large  quantities  by  bringing  under  cultivation  large  areas  not 
hitherto  available  for  agriculture.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  now  doubt  that 
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Canada  can  supply  all  the  bread  Great  Britain  will  require  for  years  to  come,  and 
that  this  scheme  will  be  one  of  the  great  factors  in  bringing  that  result  about. 
In  this  respect  as  in  all  others  we  have  always  been  ready  in  Canada  to  do  our 
whole  duty  to  the  Empire,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  we  have  been  ever  ready. 
As  one  of  our  poets  puts  it — 

On  soft  Pacific  slopes — beside 

Strange  floods  that  northward  rise  and  fall, 

And  on  Atlantic's  coast  where  chafes 
Acadia's  chainless  tide 

Thy  sons  await  thy  call. 

Not  only  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  but  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  trade 
and  commerce,  we  are  striving  to  do  our  part  in  the  great  work  of  nation  building 
and  to  fulfil  our  accepted  destiny  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  British  Empire. 

So  shall  we  take  our  high  and  destined  place 

And  Canada  for  truth  and  honor  stand, 
A  loyal  people,  a  united  race, 

A  happy  nation  in  a  glorious  land. 

Mr.  ALLEYNE  IRELAND  :  Nothing  has  interested  me  more  to-night  than  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  various  classes  of  emigrants  to  Canada.  I  hope  I 
am  patriotic  enough  to  realise  that  when  you  hear,  as  you  sometimes  do, 
that  the  Englishman  is  not  popular  in  Western  Canada,  there  is  a  simple  explana- 
tion. The  fact  is,  that  Canada  can  take,  and  is  anxious  to  take,  as  many  people 
as  want  to  go  there;  there  is  only  one  kind  of  Englishman  that  the  Canadians  do 
not  want,  and  that  is  the  man  who  goes  out  to  Canada  carrying  a  bale  of  hay  with 
which  to  feed  his  horse  because  he  does  not  know  that  Canada  grows  hay.  This 
question  of  irrigation  may  be  looked  upon  in  three  ways.  It  is  extremely  important 
economically,  because  it  means  that  the  country  can  grow  into  a  great  nation  and 
control  its  own  food  supply.  That  is  a  question  which  this  country  may  Have 
serious  cause  to  think  of  one  of  these  days.  Then  there  is  the  national  aspect,  and 
that  is  that  with  this  immense  wheat  area  in  Canada  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  progress  Canada  can  make  in  every  respect.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
with  the  resources  Canada  possesses  she  will  not  one  day  have  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the 
question.  It  is  becoming  more  clear  every  day  that  England  at  the  present  time 
is  face  to  face  with  the  choice  of  continuing  to  regard  the  Empire  as  a  lot  of  inde- 
pendent units  or  of  realising  that  we  are  one  nation  and  one  Empire.  Finally,  I 
take  a  slight  exception  to  what  the  Chairman  said  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Colony."  I  have  written  a  good  deal  upon  Colonisation,  and  have  always 
found  myself  landed  in  great  difficulty  with  the  critics  because  of  my  use  of  that 
word.  It  is,  I  contend,  only  in  the  evil  sense  that  the  word  implies  political  sub- 
jection that  anybody  ought  to  object  to  saying  that  Canada  is  a  Colony  of  England. 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  Canada  is  a  British  Colony,  since  it  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  people  of  British  birth  or  descent. 

Miss  BINNIE  CLARK  :  In  listening  to  the  details  of  this  wonderful  scheme  for 
the  further  development  of  Canada,  one  is  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  thought  out 
by  men  who  thought  out  the  C.P.R.  It  is  interesting  to  me  largely  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  people  not  with  large  but  with  small  capital,  because  for  about 
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four  months  I  spent  my  time  amongst  that  class  of  people  and  with  English  people 
with  some  means  of  their  own.  Among  the  settlers  who  came  was  a  London  police- 
man who  had  managed  to  save  some  £500.  He  localised  his  land,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  set  about  the  building  of  a  colossal  house.  His  £500  was 
quickly  distributed  amongst  the  neighbours  who  were  called  in  to  help  with  the 
work.  Within  a  short  time  the  whole  of  his  capital  was  dissipated  and  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  district  who  was  not  getting  money  for  his  crops.  This  house, 
which  was  a  landmark  for  miles  round,  was  called  "  Policeman's  Folly."  It  had 
indeed  been  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  been  content 
at  the  outset  with  more  modest  accommodation  whilst  they  earned  many  dollars 
helping  him  to  build  his  house.  This  illustration  will  serve  to  show  how  this 
scheme  promises  to  work  for  our  people.  A  man  going  out  with  £500  under  this 
care-taking  system  should  certainly  be  a  well-to-do  man  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  whether  the  intention  is  to  allow  women  to 
have  the  same  privilege  of  taking  up  these  farms  as  men.  I  think  the  scheme  is 
calculated  to  give  one  of  those  good  starts  in  life  which  George  Meredith  called  ' '  a 
kick  from  the  gods."  People  who  work  hard  and  manage  to  save  money  little  by 
little  in  England  are  by  no  means  always  qualified  to  invest  those  savings,  and 
certainly  in  England  there  is  no  field  for  small  investment  which  can  compare 
in  any  degree  with  the  opportunities  which  Canada  offers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  For  the  benefit  of  the  last  speaker  I  may  say  that,  of  course, 
we  should  be  delighted  to  have  lady  settlers.  1  can  mention  two  items  which 
alone  would  furnish  occupation  for  a  number  of  ladies.  The  C.P.  dining-cars  and 
hotels  use  approximately  some  2,000  dozen  eggs  and  75,000  chickens  a  week.  The 
raising  of  this  produce  would  provide  occupation  for  quite  a  number  of  ladies  as 
farmers. 

Mr.  J.  OBED  SMITH  :  Perhaps  I  may  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  has  been  propounded  for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  such  a  scheme  has  been  taken  up  by  a  corporation  with  business  enter- 
prise and  money  and  a  desire  to  carry  out  for  settlers  what  is  the  best  for  their 
interests.  If  it  is  taken  up  by  the  public,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  the  movement 
should  introduce  the  most  desirable  set  of  settlers  that  any  country  can  possess — 
I  mean,  small  holders.  "  Let  us  have  more  small  holders  in  England  and  in 
Canada, "  is  my  motto.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Canada  for  everybody.  The  C.P.K. 
Company  deserve  to  succeed  in  this  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  sell  the 
whole  block  in  the  United  States  to-morrow  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  but  they  have 
decided  otherwise,  and  I  think  in  that  they  have  shown  Imperialism  of  the  truest 
kind.  I  congratulate  the  Company  on  the  starting  of  this  scheme  and  only  hope 
to  have  the  privilege  as  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Government  of  co-operating 
heartily  in  its  success. 

Mr.  RALPH  S.  BOND  :  I  doubt  if  anybody  in  this  room  has  heard  the  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  of  Mr.  Peterson  this  evening  with  greater 
pleasure  than  I  have,  for  I  have  only  just  come  back  from  the  splendid  country  of 
which  he  has  given  us  many  interesting  particulars.  It  would  be  mere  presumption 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  has  not  trotted,  but  gone  at  a  hand  gallop  through 
Canada — for  I  travelled  over  12,000  miles  in  eight  weeks — to  attempt  to  add  to 
what  the  Lecturer  has  said  on  the  technical  side  of  the  question.  But  as  I  have 
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had  the  honour  of  travelling  through  the  Dominion  as  the  accredited  Eepresentative 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
acknowledging  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy  I  received  from  all  whom  I  met 
in  Canada  and  the  assistance  that  was  rendered  me  in  all  the  places  I  visited,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  particularly  in  the  West,  in  trying  to  make  the  objects 
of  this  Institute  better  known  throughout  the  Dominion  and  so  securing  the  co- 
operation of  our  fellow  Britishers  over  there  in  the  great  Imperial  work  of  the 
Institute.  I  believe  I  am  the  first  Fellow  to  have  acted  as  what,  perhaps,  I  may 
describe  as  a  Volunteer  Missionary  of  the  Institute  in  our  overseas  Dominions ;  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  the  last.  I  found  the  greatest  interest  taken  in  the  Institute's 
work,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  by  expressing  my  thanks  here  I  can 
reach,  through  the  Journal,  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Canadian  Fellows.  This 
lecture  affords,  I  think,  a  good  illustration  of  the  useful  work  the  Institute  does  in 
disseminating  knowledge  throughout  the  Empire.  Not  only  was  it  most  interesting, 
but  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
a  better  knowledge  should  be  spread  among  our  own  people  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  open  to  them,  and  which  are  being  seized  by  others.  When  I  was  out 
West  it  was  several  times  said  to  me,  "  Why  do  not  more  of  your  people  come  out 
here?  Why  do  you  let  the  Americans  get  so  many  of  the  best  things?  "  My 
answer  always  was,  "  Because  our  people  do  not  know  what  chances  they  are 
missing.  Join  the  Institute  and  use  that  medium  for  informing  them."  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  pleasing  to  find  that  the  first  Paper  to  be  read  after  my 
return  is  one  dealing  with  this  very  question.  The  other  day  I  saw  some  figures 
showing  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  Americans  in  Canada  had 
nearly  doubled,  and  that  there  were  now  no  less  than  560,000  Americans  in  the 
Dominion ;  and  the  Monetary  Times  of  Toronto  recently  estimated  that  Americans 
had  invested  in  land  in  Western  Canada  no  less  than  £2,400,000,  whilst  it  gave 
the  total  American  investment  in  Industrial  enterprises  in  Canada  at  over 
£45,000,000.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  flocking  across  the  border, 
for  the  American  farmer  in  the  Western  States  can,  I  was  told,  sell  his  own  farm 
at  a  good  price,  cross  the  frontier  and  buy  Canadian  land  at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
he  obtained  for  his  own;  land  that,  instead  of  being  inferior,  has  the  finest  black 
soil  in  the  world,  finer  even  than  that  of  Central  Russia.  Indeed,  a  leading  agricul- 
tural expert  of  America  has  stated  that  the  first  foot  of  soil  in  Western  Canada 
is  worth  all  the  mines  in  the  mountains  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  The  value  of  a 
soil  is  not  to  be  measured  by  acres,  but  by  its  producing  power,  and  so  rich  is  this 
soil,  and  also  the  subsoil,  that  it  is  said  you  can  grow  nearly  20  successive  crops 
without  much  diminution  in  yield.  And  now  by  means  of  irrigation  the  farmer 
is  insured  against  drought,  the  bane  of  agriculturists  all  the  world  over.  No  wonder 
the  farmer  is  happy  and  prosperous !  But  it  was  the  same  all  through  Canada. 
What  struck  me  most  throughout  the  Dominion  was  the  wonderful  prosperity  one 
saw  wherever  one  went.  Everyone  seemed  happy ;  everyone  seemed  to  be  doing  well. 
You  could  see  prosperity  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  people,  a  prosperity  that  meant 
happiness  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  joy  in  the  life  of  the  toiler,  and  contentment 
in  their  homes.  To  the  traveller  even  the  long  railway  journeys  are  not  without 
an  advantage:  they  give  one  an  opportunity  in  which  to  think.  And  as  I  was 
crossing  the  prairie  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  great  work  the  C.P.B.  had 
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done  in  building  their  line  right  across  that  vast  continent  and  so  linking  up  the 
cities  of  Eastern  Canada  with  British  Columbia  in  the  West,  thus  helping  to  turn 
the  current  of  trade,  the  tendency  of  which  had  previously  naturally  been  to  run 
North  and  South,  and  make  it  flow  East  and  West  and  so  keep  it  within  the  Empire. 
Also  important  from  an  Imperial  standpoint  is  their  great  irrigation  scheme,  which 
is  changing  the  face  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  prairie  and  converting  it  into  highly 
cultivated  land,  and  now  we  have  the  scheme  which  the  lecturer  has  explained 
for  helping  to  get  our  own  people  in  greater  numbers  on  the  land.  This,  too,  must 
greatly  help  to  foster  social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the 
Old  Country,  and  direct  it  East  and  West  across  the  Atlantic  instead  of  North 
and  South  across  the  American  border,  as  would  naturally  be  the  tendency  if  the 
large  American  influx  of  settlers  were  not  met  by  an  increase  of  settlers  of  our 
own  nationality.  Where  could  our  people  better  go  to?  Remember  that  this  is 
the  last  West.  Are  our  people  going  to  seize  the  immense  opportunities  it  offers, 
or  are  they  going  to  let  them  fall  to  the  American,  the  Galician,  the  Russian,  and 
the  Pole?  Naturally,  they  do  not  want  the  work-shy  or  the  loafer  out  there,  any 
more  than  he  is  wanted  anywhere  else.  But  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work, 
and  also  to  the  man  with  capital  to  invest,  Canada,  with  its  illimitable  wheat-lands 
and  fruit-farms,  its  enormous  mineral  resources,  timber  and  pulp,  is  undoubtedly 
the  Land  of  Opportunity  and  Hope. 

Mr.  A.  J.  DAWSON  :  I  am  particularly  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  ma  of 
saying  a  word  here  to-night,  because,  after  having  listened  to  the  excellent  Paper 
that  has  been  read,  I  find  I  have  a  little  almost  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Peterson 
regarding  one  point  in  it.  Some  of  us  here  in  England  have  been, 
and  are  striving  hard  to  get  rid  of,  certain  obsolete  words  in  Empire 
nomenclature — words  made  obsolete  by  the  development  of  the  countries 
they  referred  to.  We  don't  despair  of  presently  inducing  even  the 
governing  body  of  this  institute  to  change  "  Colonial  "  to  "  Greater  British  "  in 
its  title;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  that  Department  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment now  known  as  the  Colonial  Office.  Some  of  us — who  have  been  scolded  about 
it  by  our  oversea  brethren — feel  strongly  that  ' '  Colonies  ' '  and  ' '  Colonial  ' '  are 
no  longer  correct  or  fitting  words  to  apply  to  our  sister  States  in  tha  Empire,  to 
such  great  self-governing  British  nations  as  Canada  and  Australia.  Yet  how,  pray, 
can  we  hope  to  prosper  in  this  not  unimportant  detail  of  reform  work — there  is 
really  a  good  deal  in  names — whan  Greater  Britons  like  Mr.  Peterson  come  here 
and  actually  talk  of  Canada  by  the  name  of  Colony.  But  I  will  say  this,  if  Mr. 
Peterson  is  a  sinner  in  detail,  I  think  he  has  shown  us  all  by  his  admirable  address 
to-night  that  he  and  those  associated  with  him  ai'e  nation-builders  and  Empire- 
builders  in  the  main  affairs  of  their  lives.  Those  are  big  words,  but  not,  in  my 
opinion,  applicable.  For  I  hold  that  the  men  whose  work  makes  for  increased 
settlement,  by  men  and  women  from  this  country,  of  the  great  open  uplands  of  the 
Empire,  and,  above  all,  for  that  close  and  social  kind  of  settlement  which  an  irriga- 
tion colony  brings  about,  such  men  are  as  surely  deserving  of  the  name  of  nation- 
builders  and  Empire-builders  as  the  best  of  our  admirals,  generals,  or  pro-Consuls. 
There  is  just  one  other  point  in  the  deeply  interesting  address  we  have  heard 
which,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  mention.  It  has  a  rather  special 
interest  for  me,  because  it  was  called  forth  by  one  among  a,  number  of  letters  to 
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which  I  was  able  to  give  publicity  in  the  Standard  of  Empire.  Mr.  Peterson 
put  the  question :  ' '  Can  Great  Britain  spare  a  number  of  her  young  fanners  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  " — he  said  of  "  her  Colonies."  I  say  of  her  sister 
States  Oversea.  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  in  that  connection  to  say  three  things,  and 
I  will  put  them  into  very  few  words: — First:  What  is  called  the 
rural  exodus,  the  migration,  that  is,  of  agriculturists  and  the  rural 
populace,  into  the  cities  of  England,  is  a  factor  of  our  life  the 
existence  and  seriousness  of  which  no  sane  person  can  deny.  I 
have  watched  it  myself,  at  both  ends — in  the  villages  and  in  the  cities, 
since  this  century  began ;  and  I  have  been  made  not  less  than  heart-sick  by  its 
outworking  in  the  citias,  where  the  deplorable  wrecks  called  "  public-house  props  " 
are  created,  and  what  I  call  the  paralysis  of  the  streets  gets  men  in  its  terrible 
grip.  I  would  ask,  can  there  be  room  for  one  moment  of  hesitation  as  to  which  is 
best — for  our  countrymen  to  drift  into  the  crowded  streets  of  our  cities,  where  the 
curse  of  -casual  employment  makes  wreckage  of  their  lives,  or  for  them  to  take 
their  courage  and  theiu  belongings  in  their  two  hands,  and  seek  happiness  and 
fortune  in  the  building  up  of  new  homes  across  the  sea,  and  the  building  of  British — 
of  British  North  America?  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 

Then,  secondly,  I  would  offer  for  your  consideration  and  inquiry  the  suggestion 
that  others  among  our  crowded  populace,  besides  men  actually  engaged  in  farming, 
may  well  find  in  the  project  set  before  us  to-night  the  most  direct  route  to  winning 
hearth  and  saddle  of  their  own.  What  of  the  younger  sons  of  squires,  country 
clergy,  millers,  country  business  and  professional  men,  and  the  like?  Careers 
are  all  to  seek  and  ill  to  find  for  many  of  them  in  these  days  of  crowded  com- 
petition; and,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  Canada  and  Australasia,  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  many  a  well-set-up  one  among  them  who  can  sit  a  horse  well,  judge 
a  beast,  and  turn  his  hand  to  a  score  of  things  about  a  farm — many  a  one  who  has 
the  sense  of  the  land  and  the  trees  in  him — would  find  a  far  more  likely  and  hopeful 
field  for  his  abilities  on  C.P.E.  lands  in  the  West,  than  in  a  city  office.  And  I  am 
well  assured  that  Canada  has  a  welcome  waiting  for  all  such  lads  and  men,  who 
are  prepared  to  cut  what  are  called  "  frills,"  and  put  their  hearts  into  work  on  the 
land.  Finally,  I  would  say  that  our  leaders  are  all  too  prone  to  believe  that  where 
our  people  are  concerned  it  must  be  all  giving  and  no  asking.  That  notion  does 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  character  of  the  British  people,  who,  in  many  respects,  are 
away  ahead  of  their  leaders.  Where  men  have  been  ground  down  and  out  of 
semblance  to  free  manhood  by  poverty  and  hunger  in  our  city  streets,  you  must  not 
ask  them  to  make  sacrifices.  Such  an  appeal  would  be  heartless  and  cynical.  But, 
for  the  moment,  we  are  not  dealing  with  those  poor  fellows,  but  with  the  men  of 
Britain  as  a  whole.  And  of  them  1  would  say  that,  rightly  approached,  they  are 
as  ready  as  any  people  in  the  world  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Flag  and  for  the 
advancement  of  our  race.  Their  record  proves  it.  Our  Navy  proves  it ;  and  where 
you  find  any  weakening,  shirking,  or  withdrawing,  you  will  find  it,  not  among 
the  people,  but  rather  among  their  political  exploiters  and  leaders — so-called.  There 
must  be  duties  and  responsibilities  wherever  there  are  great  privileges.  There  must 

be  sacrifices  where  there  is  empire  and  dominion.     Show  them  the  way as  such 

schemes  as  that  which  Mr.  Peterson  has  propounded  does  show  it — and  I  am  very 
well  assured  that  our  people  will  not  be  found  backward  or  niggardly.     It  is  such 
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projects  as  this  which,  help  to  compensate  us  for  the  deplorable  backwardness  of  our 
legislators  in  failing  to  establish  a  practical  and  business-like  Department  of  Imperial 
Migration,  One  of  the  things  most  vital  to  our  Empire  to-day,  in  my  humble 
opinion :  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Oversea  States  can  serve  the  Empire  almost 
more  directly  than  by  contribution  to  its  defence  in  ships  is  by  just  such  schemes 
as  that  which  Mr.  Peterson  has  explained  to-night,  which  make  for  the  Empire's 
defence  and  solidarity  'in  the  soundest  of  all  ways,  by  ensuring  that  its  great  new 
lands,  with  whom  our  future  destiny  lies,  shall  be  largely  peopled  and  developed, 
not  by  aliens — 'however  clever  and  enterprising — but  by  men  and  women  of  the  old 
stock,  whose  forbears  paid  for  our  great  inheritance  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows — 
yes,  and  in  the  blood  of  their  hearts. 

Mr.  W.  ABEAM  gave  a  racy  account  of  his  struggles  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  this 
country,  and  told  how  he  at  length  was  able  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  He  had  baen 
there  about  five  years,  and  said  he  owed  everything  to  the  goodness  of  that  country. 
Tha  great  quality  which,  he  insisted,  was  wanted  was  pluck.  He  suggested  the 
establishment  of  banks  for  the  purpose  of  helping  settlers  with  small  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  PETERSON  :  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  the  vote.  I  can  only  say  I  have  been  doing  a  work  in  which  I 
have  been  deeply  interested,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  be  connected  with.  I  think 
Colonisation  is  one  of  the  greatest  games  in  the  world.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


FRENCH  CANADIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.* 

BY  Miss  EDITH  M.  SMAILL. 

IN  these  days,  when  all  are  striving  to  draw  the  Empire  into  closer  union,  it 
seems  that  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  that  desirable  unanimity  should  be  a  closer 
acquaintanceship  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  neighbours,  which 
will  give  us  a  proper  national  spirit. 

In  the  fair  domains  which  Wolfe's  triumph  secured  to  British  sway  a  people  is 
taking  shape  which  bids  fair  to  combine  the  power  and  genius  of  the  two  great 
races  from  which  it  springs.  In  the  hands  of  this  people  it  may,  perhaps,  rest  to 
decide  whether  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  built  with  so  much  treasure  and 
baptized  with  so  much  blood,  should  split  into  pieces  or  be  drawn  into  a  yet  closer 
union. 

Miss  Smaill  then  gave  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of  Canada  from  the 
founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain,  with  his  little  band  of  twenty-eight  followers, 
in  order  to  show  more  intimately  a  large,  important  part  of  the  population  of  Canada 
— the  "  habitant  "  or  fanner  class  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  By  1680  some 
10,000  were  settled  in  Canada,  and  in  1759-60  Quebec  and  Montreal 
fell,  and  Canada  passed  under  the  British  regime.  The  French  who 

*  Summary  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  January  18,  1910. 
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had  fought  so  long  and  well  for  France  now  came  under  George  III., 
and  found  unexpected  liberty  and  good  treatment.  They  represented  a 
lost  cause,  but  it  was  no  common  cause.  It  was  a  vast  dream  of  Empire  and  an 
heroic  record  of  struggle  and  exploration.  They  represented  no  common  race,  but 
one  without  a  peer  for  ages  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  of  civilisation.  Their  best 
were  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  their  mother  tongue  was  the  favourite  instrument 
of  elegance  and  culture.  Strong  attachment  to  their  origin,  faith,  and  history  are 
to  be  expected,  and  they  are  no  less  faithful  to  the  British  flag  because  they  love 
that  land  of  their  memories,  which  they  know  full  well  is  not  the  Republican  France 
of  to-day.  They  had  many  temptations  to  treason  at  a  time  when  their  disaffection 
would  have  turned  the  scale  and  lost  for  Britain  her  remaining  Colonies,  but  they 
remained  true.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  yet  wise  counsel  of  the  clergy  at 
those  times  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  would  have  been  disastrous. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  "  habitant  "  is  their  love  of  the  land  and  family, 
their  reverence  for  the  cur6  and  the  Church,  and  their  happy,  contented  dispositions. 

It  is  remarkable  in  a  New  World,  with  so  many  rapid  developments,  that  the 
"  habitant  "  should  have  remained  so  long  "  unspoiled. "  Of  families  who  received 
their  homesteads  some  250  years  ago  it  has  been  shown  that  270  families  in  Quebec 
are  still  in  possession  of  the  homesteads  given  to  their  ancestors.  In  some  parts 
we  still  find  them  living  as  simply  as  their  people  did  100  years  ago,  and  in  the 
woods  and  by  the  streams  and  in  many  of  the  villages  one  hears  the  chansons  of 
200  years  ago.  Many  of  these  chansons  were  brought  from  France  and  improvisa- 
tions were  made  in  Canada;  and,  again,  there  are  countless  songs  of  each  parish. 
The  cur6  is  the  most  important  personage  in  the  village,  and  the  church  stands  an 
imposing  grey  stone  structure  in  contrast  to  the  humble  home,s  of  the  ' '  habitant. ' ' 
They  adore  the  magnificent  edifice  and  the  various  services.  They  date  everything 
from  some  special  feast  day.  The  chief  religious  fete  is  that  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cession is  to  pass  are  gorgeously  decorated.  Evergreen  arches  are  built  in  some 
places;  emblematic  cars  and  various  bands  playing  the  air  "  A  la  Claire  Fontaine  " 
form  part  of  the  procession ;  but  all  interest  is  centred  in  St.  Jean,  who  is  personated 
by  a  small  lad  wearing  a  golden  wig,  dressed  in  sheepskin,  carrying  a  crook,  and 
accompanied  in  his  car  by  a  lamb.  It  is  a  proud  day  for  the  parents  of  the  chosen 
boy,  but  "  his  pleasure  depends  largely  upon  the  weather." 

During  recent  years  a  rapid  industrial  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  old-fashioned  plough,  which  was  good  enough  for  his 
father,  is  not  in  many  cases  good  enough  for  the  farmer  of  to-day.  The  cariole, 
caleche,  and  buckboard  must  now  give  place  to  more  modern  vehicles.  The  well- 
scrubbed  floor  with  its  spotless  strips  of  home-made  "  catalogue  "  must  now  give 
place  to  a  modern  cheap  tapestry.  In  the  old  days  the  good- wife  did  all  the  spinning 
and  weaving  for  her  house  and  family,  but  now  they  are  more  contented  with 
factory-made  things.  In  some  parts  we  still  see  the  good-wife  at  the  loom,  and 
the  Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild  are  doing  a  great  work  in  reviving  the  art  and 
interest,  so  that  now  many  support  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  sale  of 
this  work.  The  specimens  which  I  have  to-day  are  all  home  grown,  home  woven, 
and  dyed  with  vegetable  dyes.  The  simple  designs  mostly  show  their  religious 
thoughts,  but  in  the  ceinture  fl$cht — the  sash  which  was  invariably  worn  by  the 
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"  habitant  "  farmer — \ve  see  the  influence  of  the  Indian  in  colouring  and  design. 
In  the  summer  the  "  habitant  "  farms  his  land,  and  one  may  be  certain  that  in  the 
little  garden  by  the  house  is  a  goodly  supply  of  "  tabac  canayen,"  pease,  onions, 
&c.  With  a  pipe  of  this  strong-smelling  tobacco,  a  pot  of  pease  soup,  some  onions 
and  salt  pork,  a  table  surrounded  by  the  bright  faces  of  his  numerous  children,  then 
a  chat  with  the  neighbours,  a  game  of  draughts  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  legends 
and  wonderful  tales  told  by  the  conteur  around  the  huge  box-stove  in  the  winter, 
with  occasional  gatherings  for  round  dancing,  singing,  games,  &c.,  and  the  faithful 
attendance  at  church  on  all  occasions,  one  realises  the  simple,  easy-going  life  of  the 
"  habitant." 

The  folk-lore  of  Canada  is  the  more  interesting  in  that  it  has  its  origin  in  various 
sources.  The  Canadian  transported  with  him  from  fruitful  Normandy,  from 
poetical  and  superstitious  Brittany,  a  wealth  of  popular  legends  and  beliefs. 

In  French  Canada  the  devil  plays  an  important  part,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
his  company  may  be  looked  for  on  all  occasions.  He  may  be  met  at  a  ball  in  the 
guise  of  a  handsome  young  man  who  excels  all  the  rustics  in  appearance.  He  dis- 
regards the  trammels  of  conventionality  by  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head  to  hide  his 
horns.  There  is  a  story  related  how  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  whom  they  did  not  then 
recognise,  appeared  at  a  ball  one  Shrove  Tuesday  (Mardi  Gras),  the  great  dancing 
night,  and  how  he  persuaded  the  village  coquet,  whose  vanity  had  exposed  her  to 
his  evil  influence,  to  dance  after  midnight  (which,  of  course,  was  unlawful  on  that 
night).  The  girl  fell  at  their  feet  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  the  devil,  in  the 
guise  of  the  gallant,  disappeared.  Some  said  he  disappeared  through  the  window, 
and  then  others  remembered  seeing  his  horns  peeping  through  his  hat  and  his 
claws  sticking  through  his  gloves.  It  took  several  long  prayers  in  Latin  before  the 
girl  revived  sufficiently  to  see  the  crucifix  and  receive  absolution. 

The  legends,  too,  are  most  interesting.  Some  have  grown  out  of  the  life  of  the 
country,  but  others  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  origin  of  "La  Chasse  Galerie  " 
legend  may  be  traced  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  and  Germany.  It  was  a 
fantastic  coursing  which  rode  in  the  air  with  wild  clamour  and  desperate  speed. 
In  Canada,  by  a  curious  phenomenon  of  mirage  observed  in  some  circumstances, 
a  mounted  canoe  was  seen  flying  through  the  air;  this  was  naturally  substituted 
for  the  Black  Huntsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  regime  in  Canada  the  free  life  of  the  woods  proved  too  tempting  for  the 
young  men,  who  frequently  deserted  civilisation  for  the  savage  delights  of  the 
wilderness.  These  voyageurs  and  coureur  de  bois  seldom  returned  in  the  flesh,  but 
on  the  annual  feast  of  the  "  Jour  de  1'An  "  their  spirits  returned  in  ghostly  canoes 
to  join  for  a  brief  space  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  to  kiss  their  sweethearts  at  the 
dance.  There  can  be  found  many  versions  of  this  legend. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  lantern  views,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
original  paintings  from  life  by  Cobourn,  and  given  to  the  lecturer  by  the  late  Dr. 
Drummond.  They  typified  the  life  and  character  of  the  "  habitant. "  Chief  among 
them  were  "  The  Cure  of  Calumette  "  driving  in  his  low  box  sleigh  to  the  bedside  of 
some  dying  member  of  his  flock.  When  the  cure  is  on  a  mission  of  this  nature  a 
bell  is  rung  which  calls  those  of  the  faithful  who  are  within  hearing  to  prayer.  In 
this  picture  we  see  the  "  habitant  "  kneeling  in  prayer  for  the  dying  soul,  and  also 
in  reverence  for  the  sacraments  which  they  know  the  cur6  has  with  him. 
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Other  pictures  showed  the  French-Canadian  country  docteur,  the  notaire 
publique,  the  lumberman,  an  old-fashioned  dance  in  "  habitant's  "  house,  market- 
place, typical  "  habitants,"  la  chasse  galerie,  and  the  poet  of  fihe  "  habitant  " — the 
late  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  of  Montreal,  whose  work,  besides  giving  entertainment 
to  people  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  done  so  much  to  bridge  with  a  tear 
and  a  smile  that  rapidly  diminishing  gulf  between  the  two  races  living  side  by  side 
in  Quebec. 

The  following  poems  were  recited: — "  De  Habitant,"  "Little  Bateese," 
and  "  Le  Vieux  Temps." 

In  introducing  Miss  Smaill,  the  CHAIRMAN  (the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.)  said:  We  have  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  to-day  a 
young  Canadian  lady,  Miss  Smaill,  who  has  acquired  great  reputation  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  depicts  the  "habitant  "  of  Quebec,  and  also  for  the  way 
in  which  she  recites  the  poems  of  Dr.  Drummond,  whose  name  has  become  known 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  an  admirable  exponent 
of  that  portion  of  the  Canadian  people.  Miss  Smaill  has  made  a  great  many 
friends  over  here,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  listen  to  her  with  attention  and  pleasure. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  said :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened 
to  Miss  Srnaill  with  the  utmost  delight.  Her  account  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  brings  to  my  mind  recollections  of  a  time  long  ago,  for  fifty  or  even 
seventy  years  ago  I  knew  them  well — a  plain-living  and  frugal  but  most  hospitable 
race  they  were,  and,  I  am  glad  to  think,  still  are.  In  those  days  they  were  clad  in 
rough  home-spun,  and  on  Sundays  or  on  festival  occasions  you  would  see  them 
going  to  church  attired  in  these  stuffs  of  various  colours,  all  made  in  their  own 
homes.  Simple  in  character  the  people  were,  and,  as  I  have  said,  full  of  kindness 
and  hospitality,  their  doors  always  open  to  travellers.  I  can  conceive  no  more 
enjoyable  way  of  spending  an  evening,  as  an  interlude  to  the  piano,  or,  maybe,  the 
harp,  than  in  listening  to  an  entertainment  such  as  Miss  Smaill  has  given  us, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  gratify  her  friends  in  that  way.  Some  of  us 
last  year  were  present  at  the  Quebec  tercentenary  celebrations.  There  we  saw 
the  two  races  together  paying  homage  to  the  common  King,  with  the  Governor- 
General  there  taking  part  in  the  festivities.  There  was  a  pageant  representing  the 
past  history  of  the  Province,  and  well  worth  seeing.  But  what  impressed  me 
even  more  than  that  was  a  review  of  the  army  of  citizen  soldiers,  numbering  some 
15,000  or  17,000  men.  If  there  are  Scotsmen  here — they  are  seldom  missing 
anywhere — they  will  be  interested  to  know  they  might  have  seen  not  only  the 
ordinary  rifle  corps,  but  men  in  the  kilts — as  well-disciplined  and  fine  a  body  of 
men  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  army  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  occasion 
showed  that  the  people  of  the  Province  are  as  one  in  mind,  determined  to  maintain 
as  far  as  in  them  lay  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  all  devoted  equally  to  King  and  country.  It  is  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  these  French-Canadians,  and  I  still 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  experience  of  them.  We  are  under  great  obligations 
to  Miss  Smaill,  and  we  shall  all  desire  to  give  her  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BE  VAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  :  I  beg  to  second  that 
motion.  We  have  listened  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  the  delightful 
description  Miss  Smaill  has  given  of  this  very  interesting-  work  in  our  Empire ; 
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moreover,  the  address  was  beautifully  illustrated  on  the  screen,  and  the  life  of 
the  people  as  well  as  notable  places  in  the  Province  were  brought  home  to  us 
very  vividly. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord 
Strathcona  for  presiding. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  OUE  DREAMS. 

(Suggested  by  a  phrase  in  one  of  Mr.  .Chamberlain's  speeches.) 

THE  Empire  which  our  fathers  built 

With  sweat  of  brow  and  brain, 
And  their  red  heart's  blood  freely  spilt 

On  many  a  sea  like  rain, 
In  many  an  island,  and  afar, 

Beside  a  thousand  streams, 
We'll  pledge  to-night,  in  peace  or  war, 
"  The  Empire  of  our  .Dreams." 

Deep-planted  in  the  hoary  past, 

Uprising  through  the  years, 
It  lifts  its  mighty  shade  at  last, 

And  fills  two  hemispheres; 
Upon  its  spreading  branches  wide 

Eternal  sunlight  gleams; 
Its  roots  the  rolling  oceans  hide, 

"  The  Empire  of  our  Dreams." 

Though  cowards  fear  its  giant  size, 

And  croak  of  its  decay; 
And  nations,  envious  of  the  prize, 

Would  filch  its  wealth  away; 
And  in  its  boughs,  a  creature  dark, 

The  bodeful  raven  screams ; 
Yet  still  with  kindling  eyes  we  mark 

"  The  Empire  of  our  Dreams." 

And  broader  far,  and  stronger  yet, 

And  grander  grows  the  tree 
Whose  branches  are  in  justice  set, 

Whose  roots  in  liberty; 
For  all  the  promise  of  the  past 

The  dawning  day  redeems; 
And  Doom  shall  find  it  standing  fast, 

"  The  Empire  of  our  Dreams." 

ARTHUR  BENNETT 
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EAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  year  1909  has  bsen  an  eventful  one  for  South  Africa,  and  has  won  its  place 
in  history  by  the  sealing  of  the  Union  Act.  Meanwhile,  overshadowed  by  this 
great  achievement  of  home-made  statesmanship,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  development 
has  been  designed,  set  in  train,  or  actually  completed;  some  of  it  hardly  noticed 
in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounds  the  making  of  a  Constitution.  The  special 
point  on  which  I  have  been  invited  to  contribute  a  few  notes  is  the  railway  develop- 
ment of  the  sub-continent. 

The  extension  which  first  jumps  to  the  eye,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  setting,  is  that  on  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad,  which  officially 
crossed  the  border  of  the  Congo  State  on  the  llth  of  December,  the  last  nuts  being 
screwed  up  by  the  Administrator  of  North- Western  Ehodesia  and  Baron  Wanger- 
mee,  as  representative  of  the  Congo,  with  spanners  made  of  copper  produced  in  the 
district.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  suggestion  of  a  visit  to  the  Victoria  Falls 
of  the  Zambesi  as  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  couple  of  months  would  have 
appeared  somewhat  startling  to  a  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To-day  the 
trip  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  weekly  occurrence  as  the  departure  of  the  mail 
boat,  and,  so  far  from  being  content  with  stopping  at  the  Falls,  visitors  reckon 
on  being  able  to  travel  comfortably  a  few  hundred  miles  further  into  the  "  heart 
of  Africa."  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  only  63  miles  of  railway  track  in 
the  Cape  Colony ;  by  this  latest  extension  2140  miles  are  opened  on  the  northern 
route  alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  this  year,  possibly  by  June,  this 
distance  will  be  increased  by  another  230  miles. 

The  linking  up  of  the  British  and  Congolese  sections  means  a  great  impetus 
to  trade  in  the  near  future.  The  Katanga  district  has  long  been  famed  for  its  vast 
copper  deposits,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  claimed  that  gold,  tin,  and  platinum 
have  also  been  found.  Hitherto  the  companies  interested  have  been  devoting  their 
energies  to  developing  their  properties  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  their 
ore  to  the  markets,  but  with  the  means  of  transit  provided  the  producing  stage 
appears  to  be  close  at  hand.  In  addressing  a  meeting  recently  in  London,  Mr. 
E.  Williams  was  reported  to  have  stated  that  his  companies  could  start  by  pro- 
ducing 30,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  and  could  even  double  and  treble  that 
amount.  For  the  smelting  works  which  have  been  or  will  be  erected  to  deal  with 
this  output  large  quantities  of  coal  will  be  drawn,  at  present,  from  the  fields  at 
Wankie's,  south  of  the  river,  so  that  freight,  both  up  and  down,  is  assured  to  the 
line  from  the  outset. 

But  it  is  not  only  north  of  the  frontier  that  these  deposits  exist.  South  of 
the  border  the  Kansanshi  and  Bwana  M'Kubwa  mines  promise  excellent  results, 
while  extensive  coal  seams,  showing  a  thickness  of  10  feet,  have  been  located  in 
the  Lupo  valley,  the  value  of  which  at  depth  is  now  being  proved  by  drilling. 
Apart  from  this,  the  country  opened  up  offers  great  agricultural  possibilities,  and, 
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in  particular,  access  to  a  prolific  grain  district.  For  all  this  trade  the  British  line 
will  have  the  first  bid,  for  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  six  years  to  construct  the 
line  through  to  Lobito  Bay. 

If  we  turn  to  the  southern  States,  we  find  that  the  most  important  railway 
developments  are  being  carried  out  in  the  Transvaal.  The  construction  of  a  line 
to  Lichtenburg  opens  up  a  big  agricultural  area;  it  places  Western  farmers  in  direct 
communication  with  the  chief  markets  and  enables  them  to  participate  in  the 
mealie  export  trade  which  is  being  so  rapidly  and  so  successfully  built  up.  In 
relation  to  this  trade  the  reversal  of  affairs  in  four  years  is  worth  noting.  Sir 
Charles  Eliot,  writing  in  1905  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  East  Africa,  stated 
that  "  there  is  a  good  market  for  maize  in  South  Africa."  According  to  the  returns 
lately  published  for  the  nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  1909,  the 
"  Union  "  States  exported  over  82,000  tons  (of  2000  Ib.)  of  mealies  during  that 
period. 

The  line  to  Lydenburg,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  in  the  mining  interest,  and 
will  give  a  chance  to  many  propositions  which  have  hitherto  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  transport  facilities.  But  perhaps  as  regards  "  development  " — in  a  broad 
sense — the  extensions  more  recently  authorised  offer  more  points  of  interest  on 
account  of  their  possibilities. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  northern  railroad  through  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  connect  with  a  line  from 
Bulawayo  through  Gw;inda.  has  maintained  its  terminus  at  Pietersburg.  It  is 
now  being  pushed  forward  with  an  easterly  trend,  with  the  object  of  opening  up 
a  more  productive  line  of  country  than  that  offered  by  the  direct  route  to  the 
Limpopo.  The  line  is  authorised  only  as  far  as  Bandolier  Kop,  though  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  will  be  carried  on  to  the  old  Dutch  settlement  of 
Louis  Trichardt.  This  dorp  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Magato's  Mountain, 
and  the  grim  range  of  the  Zoutpansberg  opposes  a  solid  barrier  to  further  railway 
progress  in  this  direction.  If  the  line — so  urgently  wanted — be  extended  in  the 
future  to  the  copper  mines  of  Messina  and  the  Ehodesian  border,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  curve  sharply  to  the  west  until  it  can  find  its  way  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  berg. 

The  second  extension  will  merge  into  this  route.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  old 
Selati  line  whose  half-laid  track  was  sometimes  used  by  hunting  parties  prior  to 
the  war.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  original  survey,  as  portrayed  in  popular 
maps,  will  be  followed  throughout.  More  likely  the  new  line  will  branch  off 
from  the  old  track  at  a  point  south-west  of  Leydsdorp  and  travel  more  directly 
towards  the  village,  thereafter  approaching  the  Government  experimental  farm 
at  the  Tzaneen  estate,  the  usefulness  of  which  as  a  practical  model  has  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  its  inaccessibility. 

The  natural  objective  of  this  line  is  Louis  Trichardt  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Bandolier  Kop  extension).  It  will  not  only  form  a  short  route  to  the  coast  for 
the  produce  and  ores  of  the  Northern  Transvaal,  but  will  also  open  up  a  huge 
area  in  the  Low  Country  and  give  to  the  deserted  goldfields  of  the  Murchison 
Eange  an  opportunity  of  developing  their  latent  capabilities.  The  announcement 
of  the  line  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  thousands  of  claims,  while  the  experi- 
ments made  in  growing  cotton  and  oil-producing  plants  have  met  with  such  success 
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that,  given  the  requisite  enterprise  and  capital,  the  prospects  of  this  neglected 
district  are  encouraging  indeed. 

The  third  extension  is  a  short  one  in  the  south-eastern  corner,  from  Ermelo 
to  Piet  Betief,  which  for  the  moment  links  up  the  latter  district  with  Johannesburg 
and  Delagoa  Bay.  But  more  lies  behind.  If  the  line  be  continued  to  the  Pongola 
and  be  there  connected  with  the  Natal  system  by  an  extension  pushed  forward  from 
some  point  on  the  Hlobane  line,  the  effect  on  Natal  trade  will  be  considerable. 
The  port  of  Durban  will  be  placed  in  an  excellent  position  as  regards  the  Swaziland 
trade  and  will,  in  addition,  tap  the  large  area  of  Ermelo,  which  has  at  present  no 
outlet  in  that  direction. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  Natal's  proposals.  A  Bill  was  gazetted  in 
December  to  authorise  the  construction  of  eight  branch  lines.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  lines  are  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  for  the  finances  of 
the  Colony  do  not  warrant  such  a  course.  The  Bill  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
pious  opinion,  to  put  on  record — in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  Union  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  railways — the  policy  of  Natal  as  to  her  internal  development. 
The  most  important  of  these  lines  are  the  one  from  Empangeni  on  the  Zululand 
railway  to  the  Vryheid-Hlobane  line,  and  the  one  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made — vid  Paul  Pietersburg — to  connect  with  the  Transvaal  system  at  the  Pongola. 
The  latter  would  open  up  the  Eastern  Transvaal  to  Durban,  in  a  roundabout 
manner,  vid  Dundee;  the  former  would  shorten  the  route  considerably  and  would 
in  addition  tap  a  large  portion  of  Zululand. 

Eeference  may  be  made  to  the  notices  lately  issued  by  the  Agencies  both  of 
Natal  and  of  the  Cape  regarding  the  revision  of  through  rates  which  took  effect 
on  the  1st  of  this  month.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Transvaal- 
Mozambique  Convention  of  1909,  and  ensure  to  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports  a  certain 
share  of  the  trade,  a  reduction  in  the  preference  rates  from  Delagoa  Bay  was  made 
on  the  1st  of  July  last.  This  has  not,  however,  proved  sufficient  to  produce  the 
desired  result,  and  the  further  reduction  has  been  effected  with  the  object  of 
diverting  to  the  British  ports  a  larger  proportion  of  the  traffic  than  that  they  enjoy 
at  present. 

F.  J.  NEWNHAM. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COUNCIL 

TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

On  TUESDAY,  MAECH  1,   1910,  at  FOUE  P.M. 

1.  In  presenting  their  Forty-second  Annual  Eeport  the  Council  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  Fellows  on  the  sound  and  satisfactory  position  of  the  Institute,  both 
as  regards  its  finances  and  its  membership.  During  the  past  year  114  Eesident, 
255  Non-Eesident,  18  Associates,  and  2  Honorary  Fellows  have  been  elected,  or  a 
total  of  389,  as  compared  with  50  Eesident  and  229  Non-Eesident,  or  a  total  of 
279,  in  1908.  On  December  31,  1909,  the  membership  consisted  of  1412  Eesident, 
3097  Non-Eesident,  18  Associates,  and  14  Honorary  Fellows,  or  4527  in  all, 
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of  whom  1346  have  compounded  for  the  annual  subscription  and  qualified  as  Life 
Fellows. 

2.  Twenty-six  Ehodes  Scholars  have  been  elected  Honorary  Fellows  during 
their  residence  at  Oxford,  in  place  of  a  similar  number  who  have  completed  their 
studies  at  the  University. 

3.  It  has  been  decided  that  ladies  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Associates,  and 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  £1,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  monthly  Journal ;  to  attend  any  Meeting  held  for  the  reading  of  Papers  or  any 
Annual  Provincial  Conference  of  the  Institute;  and  to  attend  the  Annual  Con- 
versazione. 

4.  The  Council  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Bond  for  the  substantial 
assistance  he  has  rendered  the  Institute  during  his  recent  tour  in  Canada  in  pro- 
moting its  objects   and  in  obtaining  the  co-operation   of  many   citizens  of   the 
Dominion,  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  by 
becoming  Fellows. 

5.  The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended,  and  shows 
a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  Annual  Income  for  the  past  year. 

6.  The  premises  hitherto  leased  to  H.M.   Office  of  Works,   and  which  have 
been  occupied  by  a  department  of  the  Admiralty,  will  be  vacated  on  June  24  next, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  resume  possession  of  the  \vhole  of  the  upper  floors  in  the 
Northumberland  Avenue  house  as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premises,   and  to 
utilise  them  for  increasing  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  Fellows.     This 
will  involve  considerable  outlay,    for  which  provision  has  been  made,    and  an 
increased  cost  in  maintenance,  but  the  Council  feel  assured  that  the  additional 
facilities  thus  provided  will  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  and  enlarge 
its  capacity  for  increased  membership.     Plans  for  increasing  the  accommodation 
of  the  building  have  been  prepared,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute. 

7.  The  table  on  page  124  shows  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in  1868. 

8.  The  obituary  of  1909  has  been  more  than  usually  heavy,  and  comprises  126 
names,  as  follows:  — 

Arthur  a'Beckett,  H.  S.  Ainsworth  (Western  Australia),  D.  G.  E.  Alsop  (Victoria), 
W.  F.  Aspinall  (Northern  Nigeria),  R.  Hope  Atkinson,  J.P.  (New  South  Wales), 
John  G.  Auret  (Transvaal),  Captain  William  Bainbridge,  Henry  E.  Barker  (Hon. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony),  Samuel  Bealey  (late  of  New  Zealand), 
Thomas  Bell  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Surgeon-Major  W.  G.  Black,  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne,  Moses  Boyle  (Liberia),  J.  W.  Branday  (Jamaica),  Major-General  E.  T.  Brooke, 
A.  Buckle  (Sierra  Leone),  A.  H.  Campbell  (Canada),  C.  Claudius  Carter  (Victoria),  E.  J. 
Challinor  (late  of  Natal),  Major  T  anker  ville  Chamberlayne  (late  of  Cyprus),  Colonel  Sir 
Marshal  J.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  Boyer  Cook 
(Cape  Colony),  Rev.  Canon  W.  H.  Cooper  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  F.  E.  N.  Crombie 
(New  Zealand),  S.  A.  II.  Culpcper  (British  Gitimtn).  Sir  Donald  Currie,  G.C.M.G., 
C.  Czarnikow,  W.  M.  Davidson  (Queensland),  Sir  Henry  K.  Davson,  L.  Bert  de  Lamarre 
(Trinidad),  Charles  T2.  de  Mercado  (Jamaica),  D.  C.  De  Wall  (Cape  Colony),  Dr.  J.  A.  De 
Wolf  (Trinidad),  Frank  Drader  (Southern  Nigeria),  George  R.  Drysdale  (late  of  Victoria), 
Alexander  M.  T.  Duncan,  J.P.  (Fiji),  Thomas  M.  Duncan  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  Earnshaw, 
/>.  C.  J.  Egan  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  A.  English  (late  of  the  Transvaal),  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Wm.  Floyd  (Fiji),  The  Hon.  Dudley  Forte«cue,  Alfred  W.  Fuller  (Cape  Colony),  Edward  B. 
Gardiner  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Walter  F.  Garland,  M.lnst.C.E.  (Federated  Mulct n  Sf<if <-.<), 
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Date 

Number  of  Fellows 
and  Associates.* 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance 
Fees) 

£        s.      d. 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

1,224  14     5 

1870 

275 

549  10     8 

1871 

210 

503  16     4 

1872           .            . 

271 

478  10    4 

1873           .            . 

349 

1,022     9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

1875          -.     % 

551 

1,038  15     8 

1876 

627 

1,132     3     3 

1877 

717 

1,222  18     3 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18    2 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882 

1,613 

3,236    8     3 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884 

2,306 

4,539     0  10 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19     0 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887 

3,125 

6,034     3    0 

1888        ...     -       . 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

1889 

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

1890 

3,667 

6,919     7     6 

1891 

3,782 

7,362     2  10 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18    6 

„           1894 

3,757 

6,69119     0 

1895 

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

1896 

3,929 

7,315     5     9 

1897 

4,133 

7,588  15     7 

1898 

4,139 

7,114     4     2 

1899 

4,153 

7,053  10     2 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

1901 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

1902 

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

1903 

4,460 

7,740     4     9 

1904 

4,472 

7,628  15    8 

1905 

4,491 

7,536  10     9 

1906 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

1907 

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1908 

4,438 

7,203     7     4 

1909  * 

4,527 

7,434     6     7 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909. 

Harry  Garnett  (Cuba),  George  B.  Godson,  John  Gordon  (South  Australia),  Colonel  Edward 
Gorton  (New  Zealand),  Dr.  S.  Greek  (Malta),  H.  M.  Brandford  Griffith,  C.M.G.  (Gambia), 
W.  J.  W.  Giinther  (New  South  Wales),  Field-Marshal  Sir  F.  Paul  Haines,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  Rev.  Prebendary  E.  Harris,  D.D.,  Major  T.  M.  Hawtayne  (India),  Sir  John 
Hay,  LL.D.  (New  South  Wales),  Henry  H.  Hennah  (Falkland  Islands),  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmcyr 
(Cape  Colony),  Samuel  Hordern  (New  South  Wales),  G.  M.  levers,  li.  E.  Jackson,  K.C. 
(British  Columbia),  Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  George  H.  Kearton,  Colonel  W.  T.  Keays, 
Arthur  M.  Lee,  C.  A.  Leechman  (late  of  Ceylon),  C.  Leibbrandt  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  J.  W. 
Leonard,  K.C.  (Transvaal),  Thomas  Lewis  (Tasmania),  Hon.  Henri  Lorans,  M.B.  (Mauritius), 
T.  M.  Macdonold  (New  Zealand),  James  Macdougall  (Victoria),  Alexander  Macfarlan  (late  of 
Victoria),  J.  Kenneth  Mackay  (New  South  Wales),  John  Macpherson  (California),  Neil  E. 
McKinnon,  K.C.  (British  Guiana),  Francis  Martin,  li.  T.  Maurice  (South  Australia),  F.  Hastings 
Medhurst,  U.  B.  Megson  (Southern  Nigeria),  C.  A.  Duff  Miller  (Agent-General  for  New 
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Brunswick),  Robert  N.  Moir  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  Hugh 
Mossman  (Queensland),  Sir  Andrew  Mure  (late  of  Mauritius),  Lorenzo  Naude  (Transvaal), 
Charles  W.  Neligan  (British  East  Africa),  Arthur  Nichols  (Victoria),  Hon.  T.  B.  Oughton, 
K.C.,  M.L.C.  (Jamaica),  Captain  William  Parfitt,  Henry  Pasteur,  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  C. 
Peakman,  V.M.G.  (Transvaal),  G.  J.  Penny  (Federated  Malay  States),  Robert  W.  Pickwoad, 
A.  H.  Rennie  (Hong  Kong),  Captain  Ernald  E.  Richardson,  Horace  G.  Richardson  (late  of 
Queensland),  Gustav  H.  Richter  (British  Guiana),  Thomas  Robinson  (Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Manitoba),  Captain  W.  P.  Roche,  Dr.  W.  G.  Rockwood  (Ceylon),  Robert  Rome 
(late  of  New  South  Wales),  Harry  Sanderson  (Rhodesia),  Frederic  J .  Sounders  (late  of  British 
Columbia),  Hon.  Sir  George  Shenton,  J.P.  (Western  Australia),  Hon.  Robert  F.  Shall, 
M.L.C.  (Western  Australia),  Charles  Short  (late  of  Victoria),  Charles  Sidey,  lit.  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  Henry  G.  Slade,  Sir  F.  Villeneuve  Smith  (late  Chief  Justice  of 
Tasmania),  Hon.  Elias  Solomon,  J.P.  (Western  Australia),  William  Statham,  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  H.  W.  Thorpe  (Uganda),  Christopher  H.  Tiffin  (Cape  Colony), 
Thomas  Turnbull  (New  Zealand),  T.  Tennant  Watson  (Cape  Colony),  Colonel  F.  B.  P. 
White  (Jamaica),  E.  Vaughan  Williams  (Cape  Colony),  A.  Muir  Wilson,  Rev.  Canon  B.  R. 
Wilson,  M.A.,  T.  Lett  Wood  (late  of  the  Straits  Settlements),  B.  M.  Woollan  (late  of  Cape 
Colony)^  A.  J.  Wright  (Victoria). 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Eule  43,  which  provides  that  the  Council 
shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  of  the  Council,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  following  year,  but  shall  not  hold  office 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years,   Lieut. -General  Sir  J.   Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  office  in  April  last. 

10.  Vacancies  on  the  Council,  occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Sir  Thomas  E. 
Fuller,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Donald 
Eobertson,  K.C.S.I.,  have  been  filled  up,  under  the  provisions  of  Eule  6,  by  the 
appointment  ad  interim,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Littlejohn,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I.     The  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  the  Eules,  prepared  a  list  of  Fellows 
nominated  as  suitable  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents,  Treasurer,  and  Councillors.     The  President  retires,  pursuant  to  Eule  7,  but 
is  eligible  and  is  nominated  for  re-election.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  retire  pur- 
suant to  the  same  Eule,  and  are  also  eligible  and  nominated  for  re-election :  Field 
Marshal  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Earl 
of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.    The  following 
Councillors  also  retire  pursuant  to  Eule  7,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  this 
year:  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Major- 
General  C.  W.  Eobinson,  C.B.     The  following  are  nominated  to  fill  the  above 
vacancies:  Mr.  Ealph  S.  Bond,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.    It  being  provided  by  Eule  6 
that  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents  may  be  increased  from  twenty  to  thirty,  the 
Council  have  elected  Mr.    F.    H.   Dangar  and   Sir  Thomas   G.    Shaughnessy, 
K.C.V.O.,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows.    They  have  further  invited  the 
following  gentlemen  to  become  Vice-Presidents:    The  Eight  Hon.    Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  the  Eight  Hon.   Sir  Samuel  W. 
Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Eight 
Hon.  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  M.D.,  and  General  the  Eight  Hon.  Louis  Botha. 

11.  The  Council  received  with  much  regret  the  resignation,  on  the  ground  of  ill- 
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health,  of  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  who  had  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  service 
he  has  been  granted  a  pension  of  .£250  a  year,  and  has  been  made  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Institute.  The  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  James  K.  Boose,  who 
was  Librarian  for  many  years,  to  succeed  Mr.  O'Halloran  as  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  P.  Evans  Lewin  has  been  made  Librarian. 

12.  The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
May  21,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  K.C.,  M.P. 
A  large  and  representative  gathering   assembled,    and  important   speeches   were 
made  by  the  Chairman;  the  Hon.  Dr.  John  McCall,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania; 
the  Hon.   W.   Hall-Jones,   High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand;    the  Earl  of 
Jersey;   Sir  Gilbert  Parker;  and  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  Liege  Hulett,  of  Natal. 

13.  The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  tEe  Natural  History  Museum  on 
June  22,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  guests  representing  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

14.  The  General  Meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  following  papers 
read  and  discussed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  monthly  JOURNAL:  — 

"  Canada's  New  Transcontinental  Eailway."     By  E.  B.  Osborn. 

"The  Development  of  Empire  Trade  and  Industry."  By  Ben  H. 
Morgan. 

"  Some  Experiences  of  Colonial  Life."     By  Mrs.  Douglas  Cator. 

"Greater  South  Africa."     By  the  Hon.   Sir  Lewis  Michell. 

"  Canada  Illustrated  by  Canadian  Artists."  By  Miss  Emily  Vaughan 
Jenkins. 

"  Imperial  Emigration  and  its  Problems."  By  Eichard  Arthur,  M.D., 
M.L.A.,  New  South  Wales. 

"  Indian  Aspirations."     By  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K. C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 

"  Signs  of  Imperial  Solidarity."  By  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D. 

"Tasmania:  Its  Eesources  and  Future."  By  Hon.  John  McCall, 
M.D. 

"The  Canadian  Fruit  Industry."     By  W.   A.   Mackhmon,   B.A. 

"  Earo tonga  and  the  Eastern  Pacific."  By  Frederick  W.  Christian, 
B.A. 

"Irrigation  in  relation  to  Agriculture  and  Colonisation."  By  C.  W. 
Peterson. 

"French  Canadian  Life  and  Character."  By  Miss  Edith  M.  Smaill, 
of  Montreal. 

15.  A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  was  held  on  October  26,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  revision  of  the  Eules  and  the  working  of  the  Institute, 
and  as  a  result  some  considerable  changes  have  been  made,  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  report  of  the  meeting  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 

16.  The  Library  has  been  much  extended  and  its  value  and  completeness  have 
repeatedly  been  acknowledged  by  students  and  others  engaged  in  research  and 
literary  work.     The  unique  facilities  it  offers  for  acquiring  reliable  and  up-to-date 
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information  on  all  questions  affecting  the  history  and  resources  of  the  British 
Dominions  are  becoming  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  with  the  result 
that  applications  for  permission  to  make  use  of  this  collection  of  literature  are 
increasing  annually.  It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Council  that  access 
to  the  Library  should  be  granted  to  genuine  students  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
history,  so  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  the  valuable  records  that  have  been 
acquired  during  the  existence  of  the  Institute.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
Council  have  granted  facilities  to  post-graduate  students  of  the  University  of 
London  who  are  studying  questions  relating  to  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
Such  students  are  required  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Goldsmiths' 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  London,  when  immediate  access  to  the  Library  is 
granted.  A  large  number  of  donations  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year,  and  in  thanking  the  numerous  donors,  the  Council  feel  that  special 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  a 
valuable  collection  of  rare  works  on  India  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Mr. 
C.  Delaval  Cobham,  C.M.G.,  for  the  first  instalment  of  the  gift  of  his  library 
of  Cypriot  works.  In  recognition  of  Mr.  Cobham 's  valuable  donation  he  has  been 
made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  The  additions  during  the  year  1909 
numbered  1558  volumes,  966  pamphlets  and  parts,  42  maps,  44  photographs, 
and  50,508  newspapers.  On  December  81,  1909,  the  Library  contained  74,860 
volumes  and  pamphlets  (all  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  and  547  files  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

17.  The  Council  extended  to  the  delegates  attending  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference, the  South  African  Union  Conference,  and  the  Imperial  Defence  Confer- 
ence the  privileges  of  honorary  membership  during  their  stay  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  placed  at  their  disposal  the  facilities  of  the  Institute  and  its  Library,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  Council  Eoom  for  their  meetings. 

18.  The  use  of  the  Council  Eoom  was  granted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Wolfe  Memorial  Fund  for  its  meetings  in  connection  with  the  banquet  held  to 
commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec  on  September  13, 
and  with  a  view  to  erecting  a  statue  to  General  Wolfe  at  Westerham,  where  he 
was  born. 

19.  It  having  been  decided  that  a  Eeview  or  Magazine  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  widening  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Institute  and  increasing 
its    popularity    and    usefulness,    a   new     monthly     Journal,     entitled    "  UNITED 
EMPIRE,"  was  issued  on  January  1,  which  will  supersede  the  Annual  Volume  of 
PROCEEDINGS  and  the  JOURNAL,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1890. 
The  Eeview  is  designed  to  traverse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  field  of  Imperial 
activities.     The  Council  hope  that  this  publication  will  meet  a  practical  need,  and 
prove  of  advantage  to  the  trader,  manufacturer,  and  farmer,  as  well  as  to  officials, 
politicians,  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.     It  is  further  intended  to  print 
from  time  to  time  contributions  from  both  Eesident  and  Non-Eesident  Fellows 
in  the  form  of  short  papers  or  articles  dealing  with  administrative,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  problems,  which  will  assist  in  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
resource's  and  condition  of  the  Empire.     The  duties  of  Editor  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Colquhoun,  who  has  been  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
for  many  years,  and  is  well  known  as  an  author,  journalist,  and  student  of  Imperial 
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affairs.  A  title-page  and  index  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  an 
official  cover  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.,  so  that  the  monthly  parts  may 
be  bound  and  permanently  preserved. 

20.  Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing  a  closer  connection 
between  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  and  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  the 
City  of  London,  the  Council  have  decided  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  luncheons  from 
time  to  time  as  opportunity  occurs,  at  which  short  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
leading  representatives  of  the  overseas  Dominions  when  they  are  visiting  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  loan  of  the  halls  of  several  of  the  City  Companies  has  been  granted 
for  use  on  such  occasions,  and  will  form  an  attractive  feature  in  connection  with 
the  movement.     The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  cordially  offered  to  the  authorities 
of  those  Companies  who  have  so  generously  co.-operated' in  the  matter. 

21.  A  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  on  April  21  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Imperial   situation  disclosed  in  the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  which 
evoked  spontaneous  offers  of  ready  help  from  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  to 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire.     As  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  for  transmission  to  the  Prime  Minister :  — 

1.  "  That,  inasmuch  as  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Fellows  here  assembled  desire  to  express  their 
grave  concern  at  the  recent  disclosures  made  by  the  British  Government  with 
regard  to  the  position  in  the  near  future  of  the  British  Navy,  upon  which  the 
security  of  that  union  chiefly  depends.     They  also  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
opinion  that,  in  view  of  these  disclosures,  the  shipbuilding  programme  for  the 
British  Navy  during  the  present  year  should  be  so  augmented  forthwith  as  to 
command  for  the  Navy  in  the  future  the  same  general  confidence  in  its  power  to 
protect  the  Empire  that  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  past." 

2.  "That,    appreciating  the  gallant   and   spontaneous  offers  of  the   Colonial 
Governments  to  provide  battleships  and  otherwise  to  join  in  naval  defence,  this 
meeting  urges  his  Majesty's  Government  fo  give  immediate  effect  to  these  offers, 
and  cordially  welcomes  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minister  recently   made  at 
Glasgow  to  call  the  Colonies  into  consultation  in  order  to  decide  upon  a  continuous 
policy  of  Naval  Defence  for  the  Empire." 

22.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence,  the  Council 
have  set  aside  the  evening  meeting  of  June  7  next  for  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  it. 

23.  The  Council  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  question  of  holding  Annual 
Provincial  Conferences  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  Imperial  interest  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
arrange  an  inaugural  Conference  during  the  present  year.     It  is  contemplated  tb 
provide  an  attractive  and  interesting  programme  of  Papers  and  a  series  of  social 
entertainments  in  which  those  attending  may  participate. 

24.  During  the  year  1907  the  Council  petitioned  the  Postmaster-General  to  extend 
to  Newfoundland  the  privilege  of  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
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&c.,  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada.  The  Postmaster-General,  in  reply, 
then  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  recommend  his  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
this  concession,  as  the  very  special  and  peculiar  position,  geographical  and  other- 
wise, occupied  hy  Canada,  as  the  result  of  which  British  newspapers,  magazines, 
&c.,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Canada,  their  place  being  taken  by  American 
publications,  did  not  apply  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this 
subject  has  recently  received  further  consideration,  with  the  result  that  from 
December  1  last  the  rates  granted  to  Canada  have  been  extended  to  Newfoundland. 
This  decision  should  have  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  importation  of  British 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  promoting  a  more  general  interest  in  home  and 
Imperial  affairs. 

25.  The  services  of  the  Institute  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  donations  of  books  and  other 
documents  intended  to  replace  those  lost  on  the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Legislative  Buildings  in  Toronto.     A  large  number  of  dona- 
tions have  already  been  received  and  despatched  to  Canada,  and  the  Council  will 
be  glad  to  take  charge  of  any  further  gifts  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others. 

26.  The    thanks    of    the    Council    are    tendered    to    the    Honorary    Corre- 
sponding   Secretaries    in    all    parts    of    the    Empire    for    the    great    assistance 
they  have  gratuitously  rendered  in  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of  the  objects 
and  scope  of  the  Institute  in  their  respective  spheres  of  work.     The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  appointed  during  the  past  year :    Sir  Arthur  H.   Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  Singapore;  Mr.  W.  M.  Murphy,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate;  the  Hon. 
Colin  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  Mr.  J.  A.  McDougall,  M.L.A., 
Edmonton,  Canada;  Mr.  E.  B.  Bennett,  K.C.,  Calgary,  Canada;  the  Hon.  Eobert 
Watson,  Newfoundland;  Major  E.  H.  M'.  Leggett,  E.E.,  D.S.O.,  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate;  and  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Tomkins,  C.M.G.,  Uganda  Protectorate. 
It  is  proposed  to  further  extend  the  list  of  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  so 
as  to  secure  representation  in  all  the  overseas  Dominions. 

27.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of  work  outlined  in  this  Eeport,   the  Council 
confidently  appeal  to  all  Fellows  for  their  best  endeavours  to  increase  the  member- 
ship, so  that  the  Institute  may  be  enabled  to  vigorously  extend  its  influence  and 
further  its  object  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  history,  resources,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  King's  Dominions. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JAMES  E.  Boos£, 

Secretary. 
January  11,  1910- 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING 


RECEIPTS. 
On  Deposit  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  

£3.000 
960 

0 

n 

0 

7 

£ 

i. 

d. 

26 

9 

1') 

3  987 

3 

5 

6   Life  Subscriptions  of  £20     ...         
45  Life  Subscriptions  of  £10  and  under  to  complete 

120 
425 

270 

0 

7 
0 

0 
0 

0 

194           „             „        £1.  1*  
12          „            „        £1.  19*.  to  complete       

203 
23 
142 

14 
8 
6 

0 
0 
0 

1  147  Subscriptions  of  £2  for  1909             

2,294 

0 

0 

1,538                „              £1.  1*.  for  1909      
12                ,.              £1  or  less  to  complete       
141                „              1(\«.  to  complete     
43                .,              £2  for  1910,  in  advance  
80                „              £1.  Is.  for  1910,  in  advance 
3                „              £1.  1*.  for  1911,  in  advance 
12                „              (Associates)   of   £1   for    1910,   in 
advance           

1,614 

8 
133 

86 
84 
3 

12 

18 
6 
19 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5  421 

1 

O 

.         .                            .  , 

198 

Ti 

o 

T       I'TC     th     t      rTft 

285 

p 

o 

125 

7 

6 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1909  (less  Property  Tax) 

... 

... 

1,425 

7 

0 

7 

0 

o 

3 

10 

o 

52 

4 

o 

Interest   on   Deposit,  ITong  Kong   and  Shanghai   Bank 

1(>8 

7 

9 

.1  mrnal 

356 

16 

10 

Exanaiued  and  found  correct. 


Januiry  24,  I!)  10. 


£12,030  15     6 


R.  LITTLE.IOHN      \ 

W.  F.  COURTHOPE  f    "**•  <*« 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
DBCEMBEB  31,  1909. 


PAYMENTS. 

£     t.    d. 

Salaries,  Pension,  and  Wages       2,256     3     0 

Proceedings— Printing,  &c 300     1  10 

Journal — 

Printing  £439  11     1 

Postage 170  16     8 

610    7     9 

Printing,  ordinary 12619     7 

Postages,  ordinary 235  12  10 

Advertising  Meetings          26  11   10 

Meetings,  Expenses  of       205     5     6 

Reporting  Meetings  42  10     6 

Stationery 141     1     8 

Newspapers 136  14  10 

Library — 

Books ...     £173  18     0 

Binding  43     2     0 

217     0    0 

Fuel,  Light,  &c 14517     8 

Building — Furniture  and  Repairs 70     7     7 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  351210 

Rates  and  Taxes 414     6     6 

Fire  Insurance,  &c 25  14     4 

Law  Charges  110 

Telephone 17    0    0 

Annual  Dinner        231     3     3 

Dinner  to  Lord  Northcote 285     3     0 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £117     0     0 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 14     3     1 

Floral  Decorations      20    0    0 

Music 41  19     0 

Printing 18     9     8 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 2515     0 

Attendance,  &c.  25  18     6 

263     5     3 

Clerical  Assistance  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer          100    0     0 

Miscellaneous  94  18     8 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded      970 

5,991     6     5 

On  Deposit  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  £5,000    0     0 

Balance  at  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank    ...         ...     1,01710     4 

„      in  hands  of  Secretary 21  18     9 

6,039     9     1 


£12,030  15     6 


M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 
January  1,  1910. 
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GREATER  BRITAIN. 

AUSTRALIA. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  CLAIMS. 

WHY  is  it  that  so  little  is  heard  of  Australia  in  the  British  Press?  Why  is  so 
much  more  space  given  to  news  of  Canada  and,  relatively,  to  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand?  These  are  questions  asked  by  every  observant  Australian  visitor 
to  this  country.  He  finds  Great  Britain  indifferently  informed  about  the  Common- 
wealth, and,  so  far  as  he  can  gather  from  the  Press,  very  careless  about  it.  At 
first,  perhaps,  he  makes  the  modest  guess  that  the  reason  for  this  neglect  lies  in 
Australia's  comparative  insignificance  to  Great  Britain.  The  Mother  Country, 
he  thinks,  is  so  absorbed  with  countries  of  greater  importance  and  value  to  her 
than  Australia  that  her  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  big  land  in  the  South  is 
well  justified.  But  very  little  inquiry  shows  that  this  theory  is  unsound.  Those 
who  will  dip  into  the  subject  will  discover  that  the  Commonwealth  has  claims  on 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  superior  perhaps  to  those  of 
any  other  of  the  dominions.  She  has,  excepting  only  heroic  little  New  Zealand, 
the  largest  supply  of  British  blood  of  all  the  Colonies ;  she  is,  excepting  India  and 
Germany,  Great  Britain's  best  market.  The  figures  on  these  headings  are  interest- 
ing. The  last  census  showed  that  of  Australia's  population,  95.26  were  of  Austra- 
lasian or  British  birth.  In  a  spirit  of  the  friendliest  rivalry  figures  could  be  quoted 
to  show  that  this  purity  of  race  is  not  promised  by  Australia's  sister  dominions. 
But  figures  are  not  necessary.  No  other  Colonies  lay  claim  to  the  same  large 
share  of  British  blood  that  flows  in  New  Zealanders  and  Australians.  The 
traveller  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  Australia  finds  himself  among  people  as 
wholly  British  as  those  he  left  at  home.  He  fails  perhaps  to  find  the  accustomed 
types.  Climate  and  environment  have  used  their  influence  with  striking  sudden- 
ness, and,  in  addition,  there  is  among  the  Britishers  in  all  of  the  Colonies  a  mingling 
of  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  Lowland  and  Highlander,  and  North  Country- 
men and  West  Countrymen,  and  city  and  country,  to  a  degree  not  possible  here 
at  home.  And  so  there  evolves  the  new  distinctive  type  of  the  native-born.  The 
material  is  all  British,  but  the  additional  mixing  and  the  strange  mould  produce 
a  new  type. 

TRADE — COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

But  when  we  consider  Australia's  isolation,  it  would  not  have  been  very  sur- 
prising if  her  people,  despite  their  breeding,  had  accidentally  gone  a  way  of  their 
own  in  sentiment  and  trade.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  that,  while  Canada 
has  cut  her  business  relations  with  Great  Britain  down  to  a  point  of  vanishing, 
the  Commonwealth  has  steadily  increased  her  exchanges,  until  to-day  the  Mother 
Country  is  not  only  her  best  market,  but  she  is  one  of  the  best  markets  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  relative  position  was  well  expressed  the  other  night  by 
Mr.  Lyttelton  at  Wolverhampton .  "  New  Zealand  and  Australia,"  said  the  ex- 
Colonial  Secretary,  "  did  business  with  Great  Britain  amounting  to  £7  5s.  per 
head  per  annum;  Canada,  £2  2s.;  Germany,  13s.  3d.;  France,  8s.  3d.;  and  the 
United  States  only  5s.  9d.  per  head  per  annum.  The  greatest  customer  from 
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overseas  was  India,  who,  with  a  population  of  250  millions,  did  a  business  of 
44  millions;  Germany,  with  a  population  of  60  millions,  did  a  business  of 
29  millions ;  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  combined  population  did 
not  exceed  that  of  London,  were  actually  third  on  the  list  with  20  millions." 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  figures  were  on  the  safe  side.  Australia  herself  takes  goods 
annually  well  in  excess  of  20  millions.  That  was  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1905,  while  in  1908  the  volume  had  swelled  to  £25,275,321, 
made  up  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  Thus  Australia 
presses  Germany  close  for  second  place.  And  that  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  a  fair  exchange  and  has  in  it  the  best  elements  of  permanence  is 
shown  by  a  glance  at  Australia's  exports.  In  1908  she  sent  away  products  to  the 
value  of  ,£62,118,903,  and  of  these  Great  Britain  purchased  to  the  extent  of 
.£29,212,014,  against  .£26,087,996  in  1905.  Then  as  a  field  for  investment  Aus- 
tralia has  a  large  hold  upon  financial  England.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  land  held 
exclusively  by  British  stock  and  offering  a  wide  diversity  of  employment  for 
capital.  Great  sums  of  money  come  to  this  country  each  year  from  Australia's 
pastoral  industry,  the  many  mines,  the  various  Government  and  municipal  stocks, 
and  other  sources. 

AN  INCREASING  EXCHANGE. 

And  if  the  Commonwealth,  with  her  rough  pioneering  scarce  over,  with  grand 
rich  areas  of  almost  boundless  expanse  still  unpeopled,  has  already  become  so 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  what  will  the  position  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
Nay,  less.  For,  despite  all  the  talk  about  the  foreign  menace  to  British  goods  in 
the  Australian  markets,  the  call  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  manufactures  of 
the  Mother  Country  is  steadily  maintained.  Great  Britain's  relative  position  against 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  her  actual  gain  has 
been  satisfactory.  Even  before  Australia's  preferential  tariff  was  framed  this 
was  so,  and  with  the  new  policy  to  help  the  future  is  assured.  In  1908,  when 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  reached  .£29,930,817,  the  imports  from  all  foreign 
countries  were  only  £13,477,479,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  other  British  Possessions.  The  Commonwealth,  it  is  true,  is  pro- 
tecting her  own  manufacturers  against  the  Britisher,  and  this  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  branch  works  by  many  firms  which  have  hitherto  been 
exporters  from  here.  But,  despite  this,  and  despite,  too,  Australia's  increasing 
trade  with  the  East  and  other  lands  nearer  at  hand,  the  demand  of  the  Colonials 
for  goods  manufactured  here  must  for  a  long  time  grow  rather  than  diminish. 
One  great  factor  must  be  the  certain  increase  of  population  and  the  strong  policy 
now  being  developed  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  more  British  people.  And 
then  there  is  the  consideration  that  this  country  is,  and  must  be  for  a  long  time, 
Australia's  best  market  for  produce.  In  1908  Australia  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  produce  to  the  value  of  £29,475,808,  against  £25,583,716  to  all  foreign 
countries.  Here  the  advance  of  the  foreigner  in  recent  years  has  been  due  in  the 
main  to  activity  in  the  wool  market.  But  even  in  wool  British  buyers  are  showing 
only  a  relative  and  not  an  actual  falling  off.  And  Australia's  future  advance  in 
exports  will  be  chiefly  in  foodstuffs,  for  which  the  Mother  Country  is  to-day 
almost  her  sole  market.  Wheat,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  butter  and  wine,  the 
big  products  of  the  multiplying  farmers,  find  no  entrance  into  the  Continent  or 
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the  United  States.     They  will  come  here  in  heavier  and  heavier  consignments, 
and  their  Colonial  growers  will  take  payment  in  British  goods. 

THE  TRANS-AUSTRALIAN  EAILWAYS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  indicates  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  Aus- 
tralia's task  of  crossing  the  continent  with  two  railroads.  A  few  particulars  of 
the  North  and  South  line  were  given  in  these  columns  last  month.  The  main 
proposal  is  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  continent  with  a  track  from  Oodnadatta  in 


P^ttfv 
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Xotc. — The  continuous  lines  denote  existing  railway  lines,  the  heavier  lines  being  main 
routes. 

A  proposed  transcontinental  line,  joining  the  railways  of  South  and  Western  Australia — 
and  thus  connecting  continuously  by  railway  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 

Australia,  and  Western  Australia — is  shown  by  dots,  thus ,  and  one  connecting 

Oodnadatta  in  South  Australia  with  Pine  Creek  in  the  Northern  Territory  thus  — . 

the  South  to  Pine  Creek  in  the  North — a  distance  of  1063  miles — while  the  alter- 
native scheme  is  to  build  the  line  further  east,  touching  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  linking  with  the  western  termini  of  some  of  the  railways  already 
constructed.  The  sketch  makes  clear  the  claims  of  this  proposal.  The  East-to- 
West  route  lies  between  Port  Augusta  in  South  Australia  and  Coolgardie,  the  great 
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gold  centre  in  Western  Australia.  The  distance  to  be  covered  is,  by  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  the  same  as  that  of  the  North-to-South  project,  1063  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  about  £4,000,000.  This  is  the  figure  recently  reached  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
and  the  Engineers-in-Chief  of  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  who  have 
conducted  a  detailed  survey  of  the  country  to  be  covered.  Five  years  ago  the 
Board  of  State  Eailway  Engineers-in-Chief  placed  the  cost  at  upwards  of 
£5,000,000  and  estimated  the  annual  loss  on  the  line  at  about  £86,696.  Thus 
the  venture  as  it  now  appears  in  the  light  of  the  survey  is  very  promising  finan- 
cially. Its  value  as  a  promoter  of  Australian  national  sentiment  is  obvious :  the 
people  of  the  West  have  a  real  grievance  about  their  isolation  from  the  East.  And 
its  strategic  value  is  equally  striking.  It  is  a  line  which  must  one  day  have  been 
built  even  though  at  a  heavy  loss  in  money,  and  when  it  promises  to  pay  its  way, 
as  it  now  does,  its  claims  are  urgent  and  undeniable.  In  South  Australia  it  will 
serve  the  expanding  Tarcoola  mining  field,  and  all  the  way  it  will  facilitate  the 
prospecting  of  country  of  which  no  man  can  measure  the  mineral  possibilities. 
It  will  traverse  huge  tracts  of  light  pastoral  country  and  make  it  tenable  in  all 
except  the  worst  seasons.  To-day  the  difficulty  of  removing  stock  from  these 
areas  in  the  harsh  periods  makes  settlement  almost  too  risky.  Then  the  line  will 
bring  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  a  few  days  nearer  to  London  and  Europe, 
and  so  quicken  intercourse  and  exchange.  Altogether  it  is  a  sound  financial 
project  with  strong  national  and  Imperial  attributes,  and  its  building  is  not  likely 
to  be  delayed.  H.  S.  G. 

CEYLON  IN  1909. 

CEYLON  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  leading  Crown  Colony  of  the  Empire, 
whether  in  progressive  population  or  in  general  prosperity,  and  it  has  well  main- 
tained this  reputation  during  the  past  year.  The  great  tea  and  rubber  planting 
industries  have  been  doing  well,  and  promise  even  better  things  in  1910;  and  the 
chief  native  industries  in  coco-nut  and  other  palms  are  flourishing,  the  demand  and 
prices  for  oil,  copra,  and  nuts  being  good ;  and  there  is  much  encouragement  to  the 
cultivators  of  rice.  The  trade  and  general  revenue  stand  high,  and  the  Governor 
(Sir  Henry  MacCallum),  after  a  short  visit  to  England — in  July -September — added 
a  supplement  to  his  programme  of  useful  reproductive  public  works.  The  extension 
of  the  railway  from  Eagama  (Colombo)  to  Negombo,  fourteen  miles,  was  finished 
and  opened  satisfactorily  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  further  extension  thence 
to  Chilaw,  twenty-five  miles,  is  going  on,  opening  up  the  richest  native  district 
(coco-nuts  and  cinnamon)  in  the  island.  In  the  same  way  another  short  useful 
extension  southward  from  Kelani  (and  Colombo)  to  Eatnapura  ("  the  City  of 
Gems  "),  twenty-seven  miles,  will  serve  an  important  tea-  and  rubber-growing  and 
populous  native  rice  and  gemming  district.  Still  more  important  for  the  whole 
island,  and  imperially,  is  the  railway  sanctioned  and  commenced  to  connect  the 
northern  main  line  with  the  island  of  Manaar  (fifty  to  sixty  miles)  on  the  north- 
west coast.  This  will  face  the  South  of  India  line  and  thus  practically  complete 
communication  between  India  and  Ceylon,  and  will  greatly  increase  coolie  immigra- 
tion and  promote  the  settlement  of  Tamils  in  North-Central  Ceylon  on  extensive 
waste  Crown  lands,  round  irrigation  tanks,  to  cultivate  cotton  and  rice.  The 
one  regret  now  is  that  forty  more  miles  or  so  are  not  also  undertaken,  to  join 
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Badulla  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Uva)  to  the  present  railway 
terminus  near  where  thousands  of  Boer  prisoners  were  peacefully  and  comfortably 
located  by  Governor  Eidgeway  some  years  ago  in  the  healthiest  climate  in  Ceylon. 
All  these  projects  will  pay  well;  indeed,  all  the  Ceylon  railways  remunerate  the 
owners,  i.e.  the  Government,  and  revenue,  and  are  most  useful  for  the  people  and 
colonists.  There  is  need  until  every  revenue  and  judicial  station — only  five  or  six 
more — is  connected  with  the  railway  system  of  the  island.  In  the  meantime, 
Trincomali  and  harbour,  on  the  north-east  coast,  is  to  have  a  motor  service  to  the 
railway  at  Anuradhapura.  But  Colombo  is  now  the  naval  as  well  as  the  commercial 
port,  as  also  the  seat  of  government  and  of  trade,  and  its  splendid  artificial  harbour 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  to  its  final  completion — only  a  small  part  of  the  outer  arm 
and  the  graving  docks'  new  workshops  have  to  be  done.  The  scientific  drainage 
of  the  capital  is  being  steadily  pushed  on,  and  a  Commission  is  reporting  on  a 
scheme  to  improve  and  utilise  Colombo  Lake,  connecting  it  with  locks  to  the 
harbour,  and  affording  much  more  warehouse  accommodation,  and  enable  corre- 
sponding sanitary  improvements.  The  great  administrative  reform  involved  in  a 
land  and  revenue  survey — a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  natives  and  colonist 
planters,  as  well  as  to  the  Government — is  being  advanced  by  Governor  MacCallum 
con  amore.  Legislation  for  social  improvement  is  in  hand,  including  reforms 
affecting  licensed  opium  shops,  arrack  and  other  intoxicating  liquor  shops,  and 
juvenile  smoking.  After  the  example  given  in  India,  the  Cingalese  expect  some 
liberal  reform  of  their  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.  Public  health  is  well 
attended  to  by  a  well-manned,  effective  Medical  Department,  hospitals,  nurses,  and 
a  medical  college,  under  Sir  Allan  Perry.  Education  (including  agricultural  and 
technical),  too — specially  in  the  vernacular  and  the  female  department  so  much 
neglected  in  the  past — is  receiving  attention. 

There  are  hospitals  for  lepers,  the  aged,  the  blind  (Lady  Ridgeway's),  lunatics, 
and  now  consumptive  patients  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The  number  of  steamers 
calling  at  Colombo  for  cargo,  passengers,  coal,  &c.,  is  steadily  increasing. 
We  need  say  nothing  about  the  attractions  of  Ceylon — ancient  and  modern— for 
visitors,  especially  in  winter — say,  December  till  March  or  April.  No  one  is  ever 
disappointed  with  the  island:  "  The  Eden  of  the  Eastern  wave."  One  important 
matter  is  omitted  in  this  summary,  namely,  the  Commission  and  new  Legislative 
enactment  of  last  year  on  the  Labour  question;  a  sufficient  supply  of  coolies 
from  Southern  India  to  serve  on  the  tea,  cacao,  and  rubber  plantations  has  been  a 
difficulty  for  some  years  since  the  great  competition  in  Southern  Africa  from  the 
Malay  States,  Africa,  &c.,  has  set  in.  The  new  Ceylon  law,  arranging  for  monthly 
payments  and  uniformity  of  rules  among  employers  and  the  establishing  of  a 
federation,  is  expected  to  introduce  improvements,  more  especially  in  the  work  by 
a  special  agent  to  encourage  and  aid  a  greater  flow  of  coolies  to  the  island,  a  move- 
ment which  would  also  relieve  a  superabundant  population  in  India. 
PETBOLEUM  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Canada. — Traces  of  oil  have  been  discovered  from  Gaspe  Peninsula  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  but  the  only  important  fields  yet 
worked  are  those  at  Petrolia,  in  Lambton  County,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Ontario,  where  the  production  was  commenced  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
article.  The  Dominion,  however,  does  not  produce  enough  for  her  requirements, 
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and  the  Government  allow  a  bounty  on  the  quantity  raised.  Some  exploitation  has 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Ontario  with  only  moderate  success.  In  the  future 
Canada's  principal  oil  field  will  be  in  the  Athabasca  district,  about  equidistant 
from  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  The  indications  here  are  most  promising,  but 
until  the  means  of  locomotion  are  more  developed  nothing  can  be  attempted  com- 
mercially. This  district  is  already  noted  for  the  quantity  of  natural  gas  in  some 
places.  Indications  of  petroleum  have  recently  been  discovered  in  British 
Columbia. 

Trinidad. — This  island  contains  the  celebrated  pitch  lake  from  which  for  many 
years  much  of  the  asphalt  of  commerce  has  been  obtained.  The  search  for 
petroleum  has  been  very  moderate  in  extent,  considering  the  area  of  the  island, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  successful.  Geological  experts  differ  as 
to  the  locality  most  likely  to  allow  the  oil  reservoirs  to  be  reached. 

Barbados. — Moderately  marked  surface  indications  are  found,  but  the  very 
small  amount  of  exploitation  hitherto  carried  out  has  been  so  far  without  commercial 
results. 

Southern  Nigeria. — There  are  large  deposits  of  bitumen  mixed  with  sand,  which 
have  been  for  some  years  exploited,  but  as  yet  without  success. 

New  Zealand. — Surface  indications  exist  over  a  large  area  of  both  islands,  and 
in  the  district  of  New  Plymouth  the  exploitations  have  succeeded  in  producing 
oil,  but  not  in  commercial  quantities  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
penetrating  to  the  necessary  depth.  On  these  being  overcome,  however,  a  very 
large  production  is  probable.  Traces  of  oil  occur  near  Gisborne  and  Greymouth. 
British  North  Borneo. — Some  surface  indications  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  island  of  Labuan  have  on  exploitation  produced  oil,  but  only  in  moderate 
quantities.  An  expedition  is  now  on  the  way  out,  properly  equipped,  which  will 
probably  succeed  in  obtaining  commercial  results. 

British  India. — Oil  indications  occur  in  Burma  on  the  Arracan  coast,  on  the 
Barangah  islands,  and  on  the  island  of  Kamri.  These  localities  have  been  worked 
for  many  years,  but  oil  is  produced  in  very  moderate  quantities  only.  Oil  is  also 
obtained  in  Assam,  near  Digboi.  The  principal  source  of  a  very  large  production 
in  Burma  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  Yenangyaung  and  Mingy  an 
districts.  Here  the  development,  although  slow  in  consequence  of  the  stringent 
Government  regulations  as  to  the  granting  of  mining  concessions,  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  must  eventually  assume  large  proportions  owing  to  the  immense 
area  of  oil-bearing  land  which  is  at  present  hardly  scratched. 

G.   A. 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Defence. 

Some  matters  of  detail  have  hindered  the  complete  passage  of  the  new  Defence 
Bill,  by  which  New  Zealand  will  undertake  the  burden  of  universal  military  training, 
but  Parliament,  in  passing  the  second  reading,  has  fully  approved  a  principle 
which  the  people  have  favoured  for  some  time  past.  The  proposal  is  to  raise  what 
is  termed  a  Territorial  Force,  the  strength  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  Parliament. 
The  present  cadet  force  is  widened  and  made  compulsory  for  all  boys  between  14 
and  38  years  of  age.  From  18  to  21  young  men  will  be  enrolled  in  the  General 
Training  Section,  which  will  entail  fourteen  full  days'  and  twelve  half-days' 
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camp  training  during  the  year.  After  21  they  will  be  drafted  to  the  reserve  until 
the  age  of  30,  and  their  training  in  that  branch  will  consist  of  two  muster  parades 
each  year.  If  any  man  fails  to  apply  for  registration,  he  is  to  be  punished  by  a 
fine  and  by  deprivation  of  electoral  rights.  Needless  to  say,  a  people  so  keenly 
interested  in  politics  would  think  twice  before  incurring  the  latter  penalty, 

The  Liquor  Question. 

Defence  is  only  one  of  the  three  great  questions  that  are  at  present  agitating 
the  Dominion.  For  ten  years  past  the  freehold  controversy  has  been  raging  with 
more  or  less  violence,  and  it  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  recrudescence  of  which  the 
solution  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  licensing  question,  too,  is  "  as  you  were."  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  representatives  of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance  and  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  came  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  suggested  amendments  of 
the  local  option  law.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  was  to  simplify  the  issues  and 
obtain  a  direct  decision  for  or  against  the  continuance  of  the  traffic.  There  was  a 
further  provision  under  which  voters  might  have  their  votes  counted  for  Dominion 
prohibition  as  well  as  for  the  local  district  to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  majority  to  carry  no-licence,  either  in  a  district  or  throughout 
the  Dominion,  should  be  55-100ths  instead  of  3-5ths,  as  heretofore.  After  the 
signing  of  the  agreement,  the  New  Zealand  Alliance  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
as  a  result  decided  not  to  ratify  it.  Hence  the  negotiations  were  fruitless,  and 
the  prospect  of  passing  satisfactory  legislation  is  for  the  present  remote. 
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Two  recent  biographies  serve  to  emphasise  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  cause 
of  a  united  Empire  may  be  advanced.  At  first  sight  no  greater  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  the  careers  of  the  stalwart  Evangelical  ecclesiastic,  the  best  of  whose 
life  was  given  to  the  organisation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Western  Canada,  and 
that  of  the  brilliant  consumptive  journalist  who,  in  his  own  words,  "looked  forward 
and  made  some  beginnings."  And  yet,  when  we  inquire  more  deeply,  we  recognise 
that  Archbishop  Machray  and  Edmund  Garrett  were  alike  in  this,  that  both  were 
men  of  indomitable  courage,  of  transparent  honesty,  and  of  fervent  loyalty  to  the 
imperial  idea. 

The  chief  business  of  Archbishop  Machray  was,  indeed,  as  has  been  intimated,  the 
organisation  of  the  Church.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  in  1865,  Rupert's  Land  was 
one  see  with  eighteen  clergy;  in  1904,  when  he  died,  the  original  see  had  become 
nine  sees  with  200  clergy.  But,  while  working  for  the  Church,  Machray  was 
not  unmindful  of  secular  affairs.  Had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  Red  River 
Rebellion  would  probably  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  while  his  caution  at  a  later 
period  saved  useless  bloodshed.  "We  shall  try  to  hold  our  ground,"  the  Archbishop 
wrote  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and  that  the  ground  was  held  for  the 
Empire,  and  did  not  drift  into  the  capacious  maw  of  the  United  States,  was  largely 
due  to  his  wisdom  and  courage.  It  was  Machray's  promptness  that  secured  for  the 
relief  expedition  what  it  stood  most  in  need  of,  good  and  trustworthy  guides.  It 
was  from  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  the  English  Church  that  the  Union  Jack 
was  first  loosed,  proclaiming  that  the  rebel  rule  had  ceased,  and  that  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  was  once  more  paramount. 

*  Life  of  Archbishop  Machray,  by  R.  Machray  (London  :  MacraiJlan  &  Co,,  1909).  Edmund 
Garrett,  by  F.  T.  Cook  (London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1909). 
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As  Western  Canada  began  to  develop,  there  was  always  present  with  Machray 
"the  thought  of  this  coming  multitude,  this  new  nation  of  white  men — mainly, 
doubtless,  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood — with  all  their  struggles  for  this  world,  carrying  with 
them  the  common  human  burden  of  sin,  with  all  its  sorrows."  As  early  as  1881  he 
wrote  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  "open  up  the  largest  extent  of  wheat 
land  in  America.  There  has  never  been  such  an  opening  for  emigration.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  future.  The  United  States  to-day  has  over  fifty  millions 
of  people.  There  is  just  here  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  the  beginning  of  another 
Empire  as  great."  In  many  ways  the  Archbishop  embodied  the  best  traits  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  their  courage,  their  perseverance,  their  generosity, 
and  their  hopefulness.  ' '  A  fine  people, ' '  he  wrote  of  them,  ' '  and  a  generous  far  beyond 
ordinary."  "  When  he  died,"  we  are  told,  "  mourning  was  universal.  The  Archbishop 
had  felt  a  great  pride  in  the  North- West,  and  the  North- West  was  not  less  proud 
of  him.  He  had  been  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning.  In  a  true  sense  he  was 
the  North- West — its  leader  in  the  things  that  were  best,  the  greatest  of  its  pioneers. 
It  had  come  to  know  him,  to  trust  him,  to  honour  him,  to  love  him.  It  was  not  only 
the  members  of  his  own  Church  who  mourned  him — they  indeed  sorrowed  as  for  a  father 
lost — but  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  land.  Amidst  the  many  eloquent  tributes  evoked 
by  his  death,  none  was  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Principal  of  Wesley  College, 
Dr.  Sparling,  a  leader  of  the  Wesleyans,  who  said :  "In  my  j  udgment  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel." 

In  the  last  resort  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  the  Mother  Country  turns  out.  It  is  a  matter  for  sober 
congratulation  that  for  nearly  forty  years  in  Western  Canada  so  valiant  a  warden 
of  the  marches  was  able  to  keep  the  flag  flying  of  British  moral  ascendency. 

Very  different  is  the  picture  when  we  turn  to  the  other  subject  of  this  article. 
Edmund  Garrett  was  a  clever  young  Liberal,  who  found  himself  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  columns,  at  once  popular  and  cultured,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  His  interest 
in  South  Africa  was  first  aroused  by  a  visit  there  in  1889-90,  which  bore  fruit  in 
an  excellent  little  book,  In  Afrikanderland.  In  1895  he  became  Editor  of  the  Cape 
Times,  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  bound  up  with  South  African  problems. 
Absolutely  independent  in  thought  and  word,  he  threw  himself  from  the  first  heart 
and  soul  into  every  question  which  concerned  the  well-being  of  his  new  home.  As 
his  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Pall  Mall  and  Westminster,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  well 
puts  it:  "Garrett's  endeavour  was  in  all  things  to  raise  men's  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  things  which  really  matter."  In  the  words  of  a  correspondent,  he  helped  "men 
to  see  that  politics  and  policies  and  objects  and  plans  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
formation  of  national  character,  and  should  be  prophetic  of  the  glory  that  is  to  be." 
It  was  the  fortune,  or  misfortune,  of  this  journalist  of  genius  to  ply  his  craft  in 
momentous  years,  when  the  storm-cloud  was  steadily  advancing  along  the  horizon, 
which  was  to  bring  on  three  years  of  war,  to  be  followed  by  lasting  union.  The 
characters  of  the  leaders,  with  whom  Garrett  was  brought  in  contact — Paul  Kruger, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Alfred  Milner — were  worthy  of  the  drama  in  which  they  were  to 
play  the  leading  parts.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  will  be  found  so  vivid  a  searchlight  upon 
the  inner  workings  of  the  dour  old  V oertreTtker' s  mind  as  in  the  interview  with  Oom 
Paul,  published  in  the  Cape  Times  of  July  22,  1905.  Probably  no  man  in  South 
Africa  understood  as  well  as  Garrett  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rhodes' s  greatness.  Take  the 
following  from  the  Cape  Times  of  October  26,  1898  :  "  Last  night  the  great  expansionist 
spoke  to  Cape  Town  about  what  he  calls  the  '  big  idea.'  ...  He  takes  the  current 
petty  matters  in  the  lobby  in  Cape  politics  and  throws  them  all  against  the  great  back- 
ground of  the  expansion  of  Africa ;  brings  them  into  relation,  in  short,  with  his 
life-work,  and  with  all  that  to  Cape  audiences  he  himself  embodies.  That  is  the  best 
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thing  to  see  at  these  gatherings,  the  lifting  of  the  young  fellows  in  the  audience  out 
of  themselves  and  out  of  our  localisms,  making  them  feel  that  they  too  are  a  part 
of  the  great  mysterious  process  that  is  creating  a  new  world  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
continent.  Faces  kindle  at  this  familiar  talk  about  '  Kitchener  at  Sobat '  and  '  the 
telegraph  at  Tanganyika ' ;  and  the  confident  promise  of  the  railway  link  to  follow 
these  and  of  the  political  developments  to  follow  the  railway  make  them  feel  that 
the  Good  Hope  Hall  and  the  humdrum  work  in  shop  or  store  are  all  in  the  same 
moving  world  of  effort.  There  is  here,  after  all,  something  of  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,  the  consecration  of  the  poet's  dream.  It  leavens  much  cynicism, 
it  gives  the  clue  to  what  is  best  in  the  human  mixture  labelled  Rhodes."  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Rhodes  would  have  found  in  Garrett  an  ideal  biographer.  What  can  be 
better  in  its  way  than  the  character  sketch  published  in  the  Contemporary  Eeview 
of  June  1902?  "  Cecil  Rhodes  was  no  angel,  but  a  big,  rough-grained,  strong-headed, 
great-hearted  man.  In  some  ways  '  a  great  ebauche,  a  rude  draught  never  completed,' 
as  Carlyle  said  of  Napoleon;  'as  indeed,'  he  adds,  'what  great  man  is  other?  Left 
in  too  rude  a  state.  Alas !  ...  or  call  him,  if  you  will,  an  American  backwoodsman, 
who  had  to  fell  impenetrable  forests  and  battle  with  innumerable  wolves ;  and  did 
not  entirely  forbear  strong  liquor,  rioting,  and  even  theft ;  whom,  notwithstanding, 
the  peaceful  sower  will  follow,  and,  as  he  cuts  the  boundless  harvest,  bless.'  Does  not 
the  very  spirit  of  these  closing  words  speak  in  Rhodes's  own  laconic  summing-up  of 
his  life-work,  when  he  stood  with  a  friend  on  one  of  the  granite  masses  of  the  Matoppos, 
at  the  very  spot  where  he  now  lies,  and,  waving  his  arms  over  the  '  great  spaces  washed 
with  the  sun  '  towards  the  horizon  still  further  north,  jerked  out  this  :  '  Homes — more 
homes  !  That's  what  I  work  for'  ?  "  It  needed  a  poet's  intuition  to  apply  to  Rhodes 
the  epitaph  intended  by  Browning  for  a  very  different  hero : 
"  Lofty  designs  shall  close  in  like  effects  : 

Loftily  lying, 

Leave  him,  still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 
Living  or  dying." 

With  Lord  Milner,  Garrett  was  naturally  in  closer  personal  sympathy.  He  had 
known  him  in  Egypt,  and  had  strongly  approved  his  appointment  to  South  Africa. 
The  Governor  took  his  own  line,  but  his  line  and  that  approved  by  the  progressive 
journalist  and  politician  were  almost  always  the  same.  In  summing  up  Lord  Milner's 
work  in  South  Africa,  Garrett  wrote:  "All  who  during  those  hard  years  had  to  deal 
with  him,  be  they  soldiers  or  civilians,  will  echo  of  Milner  what  was  said  of  Chatham, 
that  '  no  one  left  his  cabinet  without  feeling  himself  a  braver  man.'  " 

But  if  bravery  is  in  question,  assuredly  none  was  braver  than  this  invalid,  under 
the  Damocles'  sword  of  consumption,  who,  not  content  with  the  busy  life  of  a  journalist, 
threw  himself  into  the  field  of  active  politics,  hoping  thereby  to  advance  the  cause 
of  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men  in  South  Africa.  There  is  no  subject  Garrett 
touches,  upon  which  he  does  not  throw  welcome  light.  Discussing  the  native  question,  he 
writes:  "All  along,  to  the  Dutch  way  of  thinking,  the  natives  have  been  grown-up 
children.  That  is  what  they  seem  to  the  Africander  to-day,  whether  his  blood  be 
Dutch  or  English.  And  that  is  exactly  what  they  seemed  to  me.  Naughty  children, 
pleased  children ;  children  at  work,  or  children  at  play  ;  children  to  be  treated  kindly, 
educated  firmly,  but  always  at  bottom  children."  Again  :  "  The  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Wherever  a  self-governing  Colony  like  the  Cape 
is  concerned,  the  public  opinion  to  which  the  Society  should  appeal  is  the  public 
opinion  of  that  Colony.  Active  work  on  the  spot  should  take  the  place  of  wire-pulling 
in  London.  There  is  the  Press,  the  platform,  all  the  machinery  of  agitation  equally 
open  there  as  here.  If  the  appeal  failed,  be  sure  it  will  be  for  some  good  reason.  If 
it  succeeded,  even  to  the  extent  of  reversing  a  policy  or  thwarting  a  Government, 
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it  will  be  by  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  that  Government  is  responsible,  and 
without  straining  one  single  tie  between  the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Let  us  put  some  trust  in  our  own  kith  and  kin;  let  us  do  some  justice  to  our 
cousins  of  Dutch  descent ;  let  us  recognise  how  deep  and  complex  a  problem  is  before 
them,  and  be  slow  to  meddle  imperiously  with  things  which  to  them  are  entangled 
with  every  thread  of  daily  life."  Golden  words,  the  moral  of  which  is  happily  now 
at  home  generally  laid  to  heart.  It  was  Garrett  by  whom  the  suggestion  was  first 
made  that  Cape  Colony  should  furnish  to  the  British  Navy  a  first-class  ironclad. 
"Note,"  he  wrote  to  his  cousin,  "that,  while  the  Australian  Squadron  idea  is  to 
get  a  sort  of  local  fleet  semi-detached  from  the  Imperial  central  control,  the  Cape 
proposal  has  been  kept  on  the  right  lines  of  simply  subscribing  to  the  Queen's  Navy 
without  making  conditions.  ...  I  do  hope  nobody  will  raise  the  objection  that,  if 
once  help  with  the  Navy  is  accepted,  it  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  pressure  for 
Colonial  representation  at  Westminster.  Of  course  it  will.  Just  the  beauty  of  it !  But 
my  idea  is  again  quite  simple  for  the  transition  period.  Triennial  premier  conferences 
on  foreign  policy,  merely  consultative,  and  therefore  requiring  no  new  Consti- 
tutional machinery,  but  carrying,  naturally,  great  advisory  weight  with  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  in  decisions  which  may  require  the  use  of  the  weapon  subscribed  to  by  the 
Colonies,  the  actual  responsibility  and  control,  of  course,  remaining  where  it  is  at 
present  till  actual  representation  becomes  practicable,  too  far  ahead  for  us  to  see." 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  for  pages  quoting  the  winged  words  and  swift  thoughts 
of  this  missioner  of  a  sane  Imperialism.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
valuable  an  asset  to  the  political  and  moral  life  of  South  Africa  was. added  when  the 
chances  of  his  physical  condition  made  Edmund  Garrett  the  editor  of  a  leading  Colonial 
newspaper.  Many  of  us  have  been  reading  with  admiration  the  brilliant  "  Essays  in 
Politics"  wherein  a  distinguished  Canadian,  Dr.  Macphail,  of  McGill  University,  has 
emphasised  the  crying  need  in  his  own  country  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
must  be  described  as  culture.  For  years  to  come  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  must 
be  such  that  there  will  be  more  leisure  in  Great  Britain  itself  for  men  to  think  and 
to  read  and  to  write  than  in  the  strenuous  life  of  a  new  country.  Men  at  home  are 
not  wiser  nor  more  gifted  than  their  kinsmen  across  the  seas,  but  it  may  so  happen 
that,  without  any  special  merit  of  their  own,  they  may  have  that  to  give  which  might 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Whatever  was  in  Garrett  of  wisdom  and  inspiration 
he  imparted  freely  to  others,  full  measure  and  running  over,  given  too  often  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  days  of  life.  Amidst  the  manifold  activities  of  statesmen  and 
politicians,  after  all,  the  strongest  chain  to  bind  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire 
in  indissoluble  union  will  be  the  mutual  respect  arising  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists  that  great  opportunities  in  England 
have  been  worthily  used.  And  thus  it  is  that,  when  the  sister  nations  see  that  the 
old  tree  can  still  bear  fruit  of  the  type  of  Robert  Machray  and  Edmund  Garrett,  they 
feel  a  new  thrill  of  pride  in  the  old  connection,  and  recognise  that  there  must  be 
exaggeration  in  the  language  of  the  croaker  and  the  timid,  and  that  the  sun  of 
England's  greatness  has  not  yet  set  in  shame.  To  make  the  best  of  their  lives :  such 
was  the  lesson  taught,  in  very  different  ways,  by  both  Machray  and  Garrett.  The 
West,  Machray  saw,  was  going  to  be  peopled,  and  the  one  thing  needful,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  that,  when  the  population  came,  it  should  find  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  ready  to  welcome  it.  And  so  he  begged  and  pressed  for  more  money, 
till,  like  the  widow  with  the  unjust  judge,  he  had  his  way.  Men  who  cared  little  for 
the  Church  of  England  could  yet  admire  a  strong  man  fighting  for  a  good  cause. 
Even  more  complete  was  Garrett's  sacrifice  of  self.  He  might  have  lived  for  years  the 
careful  life  of  a  semi-invalid.  Instead,  he  spent  his  energies  and  his  life-blood  in  the 
service  of  South  Africa  and  the  Empire.  Assuredly  he  did  not  live  or  die  in  vain. 
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When  the  delegates  met  at  the  South  African  National  Convention  which  passed  the 
Act  of  Union,  the  thoughts  of  several  of  them  naturally  turned  to  the  lost  comrade 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  dream  of  Union  become  a  reality.  "  In  the  brief 
opportunity  given  him, ' '  he  wrote  of  himself,  ' '  he  eagerly  endeavoured  to  serve 
England  and  South  Africa.  He  looked  forward  and  made  some  beginnings."  The 
New  Year's  greeting  to  the  cause  of  UNITED  EMPIBE  from  the  lives  of  men  like 
Machray  and  Garrett  must  be  a  confident,  though  reverent,  Sursum  corda. 

H.  E.  EGERTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOE. — SIK, — 

I  am  directed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  to  congratulate  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  upon  the  good  work  it  has 
done  in  the  past  in  fostering  the  kindliest  feelings  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

We,  as  representatives  of  a  commercial  community,  feel  that  the  greater  expansion 
of  trade  between  the  various  States  overseas  and  the  Mother-land,  of  which  we  are 
so  proud,  must  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  a  source  of  ever-increasing  strength  to  both. 

In  the  past  this  city  has  not  come  to  the  front  as  a  port — although  only  thirteen  miles 
from  Salt  Water — because  the  mighty  river  which  flows  past  our  wharves,  and  which 
here  widens  into  a  magnificent  land-sheltered,  ' '  safe  ' '  harbour,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
deepened  at  its  mouth.  Ocean-going  vessels  even  now  load  at  our  mills  alongside  two 
Trans-continental  lines,  whilst  there  is  deep  fresh  water  of  from  25  ft.  upwards  at 
every  point,  along  the  river  front  to  70  ft.  and  upwards  elsewhere.  We  have  been 
hindered  in  maritime  progress  by  accumulations  of  sand  at  the  channel  mouth.  The 
Government,  however,  this  summer  spent  some  £60,000  in  providing  a  dredge  of  the 
Fruhling  type,  which  was  brought  over  from  Germany,  and  is  now  doing  such  excellent 
work  that,  in  the  course  of  some  three  or  six  months,  the  largest  vessels  may  freely 
discharge  cargo  or  take  shipments  from  railway  cars  alongside  the  vessel. 

We  hope  to  become  ere  long  the  great  grain-shipping  port  for  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  produce,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  name  of  New 
Westminster  shall  be  known  by  every  mercantile  firm  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  district,  which  only  requires  populating 
to  export  immense  quantities  of  fruit  and  general  produce,  as  well  as  timber,  canned 
fish,  salmon,  &c.,  already  well  known  in  the  markets  of  England. 

This  Board  believes,  with  the  vast  associations  already  existing  for  obtaining 
information,  that  UNITED  EMPIBE  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  prestige  of  the 
Colonial  Institute,  to  stimulate  settlement  where  it  is  most  necessary,  and  to  compass 
the  whole  field  of  Imperial  activities  within  its  limits.  Particularly  is  it  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  two  features — corresponding  secretaries  and  the  proposed 
exchange  of  views  and  inquiries. 

I  am  further  to  add  that  the  New  Westminster  Board  of  Trade  will  gladly 
co-operate  with  your  Council  or  yourself  personally  in  any  possible  way  for  extending 
a  knowledge  of  the  Eraser  Valley  district  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

The  citizens  of  this  the  "  Royal  City  "  extend  a  hearty  greeting  to  our  brethren  in 
the  Mother-land.  We  wish  the  UNITED  EMPIRE  unparalleled  success,  and  to  the 
members  who  cast  their  thoughts  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  the  New  Year 
bring  ever-increasing  prosperity. — Yours,  &c., 

CHAS.  H.  STEWAKT  WADE,  Secretary. 
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It  appears  natural  that,  as  long  as  the  political  contest  is  being  waged,  the  majority 
in  the  Mother  Country  can  spare  little  thought  for  "Affairs  Imperial."  Yet  one 
may  hope  that  the  worthy  objects  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  may  influence  not  only  the  few 
students  of  the  future  of  the  Empire,  but  the  great  reading  majority,  as  the  past  teaches 
one  that  great  ends  and  changes  are  only  attainable  by  convincing  the  masses  of  the 
desirability  and  necessity  for  action. 

A  convention  of  500  representatives  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
which  represented  the  views  of  many  thousands — such  as  recently  met  in  Australia — 
may  pass  resolutions,  favouring  closer  ties  within  the  Empire,  till  all  is  blue ;  but 
of  what  avail  until  the  probable  benefits,  the  practical  reasons,  the  necessity  through 
present  and  future  developments,  and  the  enlightened  results  possibly  obtainable  are 
grafted  and  deep  sunk  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
people  themselves? 

We  in  this  Far  West  are  perhaps  more  Imperial  than  any  part  of  Canada — possibly 
because  the  further  West  you  travel  the  more  English — as  shown  recently  during 
the  question  of  contributing  towards  the  Imperial  Navy;  and  we  may  further  feel 
that  in  the  City  of  Vancouver  and  its  beautiful  harbour,  open  all  the  year  round, 
that  we  have  the  one  strong  and  undisputed  link  in  that  great  chain  of  Imperial 
connection  which  encircles  the  globe,  and  therefore  we  think. 

It  is  inter-Imperial  development  that  must  have  the  greatest  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  united  Empire,  and  how  can  the  average  British  voter,  from  his  daily  paper 
of  condensed  world-wide  news,  grasp  the  chief  points  of  development  overseas  which 
must  influence  the  Empire's  future  unless  such  facts  are  continuously  and  interestingly 
put  before  him  as  UNITED  EMPIRE  proposes  to  do? 

One  feature,  if  not  the  greatest  feature,  of  Colonial  development  is  the  marvellous 
growth  and  unlimited  possibilities  of  Canada's  bread-basket.  Twenty  years  ago  a  bare 
million  bushels  of  grain  were  grown  west  of  Lake  Superior;  this  year  120  million 
bushels  were  harvested,  and  only  the  fringes  touched  of  the  wonderful  prairie 
extending  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  and  over  three  provinces.  In  ten  years'  time 
enough  and  to  spare  will  be  grown  to  make  Great  Britain,  if  need  be,  independent 
of  other  fields  for  the  staff  of  life,  and  still  to  provide  an  abundance  for  other  markets. 
This  fact  should  appeal  to  the  British  bread-winner  as  a  powerful  reason  for  preparing 
to  bind  together  in  closer  commercial  union  the  scattered  portions  and  floating  interests 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Empire.  This  maintaining  force  and  influential  power 
incline  one  to  liken  the  future  United  Empire  to  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  encircling 
the  world,  whose  main  arch  will  rest  on  Canada's  sure  foundations.  The  keystone 
of  that  arch  will  be  the  golden  grain  of  her  prairie,  whose  influence  in  the  Empire's 
future  will  be  such  as  to  gain  for  the  overseas  dominions  a  well-earned  voice  in  affairs 
of  Imperial  concern,  in  the  arranging  and  handling  of  the  traffic  of  that  Imperial 
highway  for  the  peace,  benefit,  and  enlightened  happiness  of  each  and  every  portion 
of  the  United  Empire  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  wishing  UNITED  EMPIRE  success  according  to  its  highest  aspirations,  I  hope  that 
its  circulation  will  be  assured  and  its  influence  felt,  not  only  among  the  few  of 
influence,  but  among  the  many.  HENRY  A.  STONE, 

President,  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade, 
December  19,  1909. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  account  of  a  new  monthly  Review  which  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  propose  to  publish  under  the  name  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  This 
appears  to  me  a  most  appropriate  title,  and,  if  the  Review  gives  reliable,  useful, 
and  interesting  information  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  including  India,  it 
will  be  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  publication.  The  increasing  interest  in  recent 
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years  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  present  time, 
and  any  publication  which  deals  clearly  and  comprehensively,  as  I  understand  UNITED 
EMPIRE  intends  to  do,  with  movements  political,  economic,  and  industrial,  which 
will  enable  different  parts  of  the  Empire  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  will 
further  develop  inter-Imperial  trade,  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  for 
misunderstandings  in  the  past  have  often  been  due  to  ignorance  of  local  conditions. 
India  at  the  present  time  is  passing  through  a  stage  of  development  which,  if  guided 
on  the  right  lines,  will  bring  the  country  without  doubt  into  a  position  of  very  great 
importance.  Trade  is  growing  rapidly  by  an  extension  of  railways  which  are  opening 
up  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  those  who  follow 
commercial  pursuits  are  factors  which,  apart  from  the  great  population  of  the  country, 
help  to  make  India  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Crown. 

I  wish  the  new  Journal  every  success,  and  feel  sure  it  will  meet  a  much-needed 
want. — Yours,  &c., 

C.  H.  ARMSTRONG, 
President,  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  should  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few 
words  of  greeting  on  the  launch  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

In  wishing  success  to  this  new  Review  may  it  indeed  be  a  portent  of  a  real  united 
Empire.  The  world  presents  no  greater  act  of  constructive  statesmanship  than  the 
cementing  together  of  all  the  scattered  portions  of  our  Empire.  Such  acts  are  invari- 
ably the  work  of  some  great,  commanding  genius,  who  for  a  time  will  dominate  the 
whole  political  horizon.  Yet  we  can  all  play  our  part,  however  small  it  may  be.  In 
the  Colonies  we  sometimes  think  you  know  very  little  of  us.  The  heart  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  true,  throbs  in  your  midst,  yet  the  fresh  supplies  of  blood  which  must  be  furnished 
from  time  to  time  will  come  from  the  Colonies.  You  in  England  may  not  like  to  hear 
this — it  may  wound  your  amour  propre.  Yet  it  is  true ;  we  are,  after  all,  your  children 
and  your  children's  children. 

Reviews  such  as  yours  proposes  to  be  can  but  do  good ;  they  enable  us  to  understand 
each  other  better.  They  show  to  the  people  in  England  that  in  these  vast  solitudes 
are  men  and  women  whose  hearts  are  responsive  to  all  the  hopes  and  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  word  "  Empire,"  and  they  make  us  here  appreciate  all  the  efforts  and 
all  the  sacrifices  you  have,  especially  in  late  years,  made  on  our  behalf.  May  that 
work  fructify  is  my  ardent  wish  to  you,  and  may  you  in  your  new  venture  be  another 
help  towards  that  greater  and  happier  Federation— our  Empire — we  all  hope  to  see 
speedily  consummated. — Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBT.  HAMILTON, 
President,  Pretoria  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Peterson's 
paper,  owing  to  the  number  of  speakers,  but  I  should  like  to  state  that  in  my  judgment 
the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  practical  contributions  we  have  had  for  some  time  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  emigration  question. 

Mr.  Peterson  placed  before  us  a  record  of  the  practical  work  actually  done  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the  encouragement  of  colonisation,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  emigrants  to  Western  Canada 
in  the  future.  The  irrigation  works  will  convert  a  large  area  of  territory  in  sub-humid 
districts,  where  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  a  somewhat  uncertain  quantity,  into 
land  which  will  be  among  the  most  productive,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  These  sub-humid"  districts  form  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
available  land  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  they  are  exceptionally 
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favoured  in  the  matter  of  railway  communication,  and,  with  a  regular  water-supply 
as  the  result  of  a  far-seeing  policy,  should  become  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  before  very  long  and  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  the  food  supplies  of  this 
country. 

The  advantages  which  the  company  is  intending  to  offer  to  settlers  on  these  lands 
only  require  to  be  known  to  be  eagerly  accepted,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  whole 
of  the  available  lands  is  not  soon  covered  with  happy  and  prosperous  homesteads.  I 
speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  because  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  through  the  districts  on  several  occasions,  and  besides  have  had  a  considerable 
experience  of  emigrants  and  emigration.  Both  Canada  and  the  Empire  are  under 
much  obligation  to  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessey,  the  executive  head  of  probably  the 
greatest  corporation  in  the  world,  for  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  prescience  which 
initiated  the  irrigation  of  these  lands  and  the  proposals  for  their  settlement.  It  is 
bound  to  have  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  development  of  Western  Canada ;  it  will 
largely  increase  the  production  of  grain  and  other  crops  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion, 
and  the  new  settlers  will  certainly  increase  the  market  for  British  manufactured  goods. 
All  these  factors  in  conjunction  are  sure  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  are  likely  to  justify  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

J.  G.  COLMEB. 

No  observant  citizen  of  the  Empire  residing  in  England,  albeit  not  a  born  English- 
man, can  help  perceiving  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  Imperial  questions.  The 
fluctuations  of  domestic  policy,  even  the  petty  controversies  of  town  councils,  not  to 
speak  of  football  matches  and  aeroplane  flights,  attract  greater  notice  than  questions 
of  vital  importance  affecting  the  Empire,  which  are  left,  from  apathy  or  ignorance,  in 
the  hands  of  so-called  experts,  who  often  mislead  and  certainly  do  not  instruct.  A  few 
weeks'  tour  in  the  Colonies  or  India  seems  to  entitle  one  to  speak  with  authority  as  a 
veritable  prophet  in  Israel. 

A  Review  devoted  exclusively  to  the  task  of  stimulating  a  healthy,  enlightened, 
and  patriotic  interest  among  the  general  public  in  those  questions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  England's  position  as  a  world-wide  Power  will  be  welcomed  by  all  loyal  citizens, 
for  I  believe  its  endeavours  to  induce  large  masses  of  people  to  subordinate  racial 
antipathies  and  prejudices  to  Imperial  considerations  would  serve  a  beneficent  purpose 
in  promoting  solidarity  among  the  component  elements  of  the  Empire.  It  is  in  this 
conviction  that  I  send  to  the  UNITED  EMPIKE  my  cordial  greetings  and  wishes  for  an 
auspicious  beginning  and  a  useful  career. — Yours,  &c., 

AMEEE  ALL 

In  your  Foreword,  which  launches  the  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  again  on  its  prosperous  voyage  as  a  monthly  Journal,  you  refer  to 
the  changes  that  have  marked  its  career  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time,  but 
describe  yourself  as  loth  to  alter  its  title.  To  many  the  word  "  Colonial"  has  always 
seemed  a  misnomer  in  regard  to  India  and  anachronistic  in  reference  to  the  British 
Colonies,  which  now  are  regarding  themselves  as  sister  nations. 

To  rechristen  our  Institute  the  Royal  United  Empire  Institute,  as  it  will  no  doubt 
be  popularly  called  after  not  many  years  of  successful  life  of  the  present  Magazine, 
would  seem  but  a  natural  step  to  the  more  high-sounding  term  of  Imperial  Institute. 

But  in  reference  to  its  motto,  "  United  Empire,"  which  has  already  given  its  name 
to  one  London  Club,  might  I  suggest,  through  your  wide  circulation,  that  other  clubs 
throughout  the  Empire  might  adopt  this  name,  and  each  become  a  rallying  centre  and 
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cry  for  federal  purposes  ?  The  members  of  one  United  Empire  Club  might,  by  mutual 
arrangement,  be  made  honorary  visiting  members  of  all,  and  thus  an  Imperial  member- 
ship be  established  for  social  purposes  when  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
met  in  colonial  or  provincial  congress. — Yours,  &c.,  A.  ELLIS  WYNTER. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 


OBITUARY. 

ME.  GEOEGE  R.  GODSON,  whose  death  took  place  on  December  11  at  the  Court, 
Tenbury,  .Worcestershire,  was  an  original  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and 
up  to  the  last  took  an  active  interest  in  its  development  and  welfare.  He  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  building  fund  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  submitted  from  time  to 
time  numerous  suggestions  regarding  the  administration  and  work  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  identified  with  Canada  for  several  years,  and  had  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Dominion. 

MAJOR  TANKERVILLE  J.  CHAMBEELAYNE,  whose  death  occurred  on  December  16  at  a~ 
private  hospital  in  Dublin,  became  a  life  Fellow  of  the  Institute  seven  years  ago.  He 
entered  the  Ceylon  Rifles  as  an  ensign  in  1868,  and  was  transferred  to  the  80th  Regi- 
ment five  years  later.  He  held  the  appointment  of  Fort  Adjutant  at  Hong  Kong,  and 
twice  officiated  as  Assistant  Military  Secretary  in  the  China  Command.  In  1882  he 
proceeded  to  Natal  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer),  and  also  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on  his  transfer  to  Cyprus  as  High  Commis- 
sioner. Major  Chamberlayne  received  the  appointment  of  Local  Commandant  of  Police 
in  Cyprus  in  1892,  and  served  in  several  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 

THE  death  occurred  on  December  31  of  Mr.  Charles  Sidey,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
He  was  born  in  Perth  in  the  year  1823,  and  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales  in  1841. 
At  an  early  age  he  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  in  the  transport  of  stock  from 
Australia  to  New  Zealand,  India,  and  China.  He  was  the  first  European  to  transport 
sheep  and  cattle  from  New  Zealand  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  up  to  the  last  retained 
a  vivid  recollection  of  his  visits  to  Tahiti  and  other  places,  to  which  he  made  in  all 
some  eighty  voyages.  He  returned  to  England  in  1867,  and  continued  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  making  known  the  resources  and  productions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  co-operation  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Archer  he  became  one  of  the  London  Board 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  on  which  he  served  for  many  years.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  his  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  year  1885. 
THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Matthew  Darley,  Chief  Justice  and  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  died  on  January  4  at  19  Wilton  Crescent.  Born  on 
September  18,  1830,  he  was  educated  at  Dungannon  College  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  he  went  in  1863  to  New  South  Wales,  and  was  not 
long  there  before  he  attained  eminence  at  the  Bar,  taking  silk  in  1878.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  1868,  and  remained  in  the  Upper  House  until 
1886,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.  From  1881  to  1883  he  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Executive  Council.  During  a  visit  to  England  in  1902  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South  African  War.  Knighted  in  1887,  he  was 
created  K.C.M.G.  in  1897  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1901,  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  1905.  He  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  on  seven  occasions,  aggregating  three  years 
and  seven  months.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  last  year. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Major  Dudley  H.  Alexander,  C.M.G.,  Darner  Leslie  Allen,  Leopold  S.  Amery,  M.A., 
Thomas  Tolme  Blyth,  M.A.,  Stanley  Shaw  Bond,  Thomas  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Patrick 
Connelly,  J.  Astley  Cooper,  B.  Glanvill  Corney,  I.S.O.,  Robert  M.  Cunningham,  Lancelot  E. 
Edwards,  Alfred  William  Greenish,  Alderman  Sir  Francis  S.  Hanson,  John  Waller  Hills, 
M.P.,  Arthur  B.  Lambert,  Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  M.P.,  Harry  Le  Mar  chant, 
John  Love,  George  Philip,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland, 
Oliver  Wethered,  Bertram  A.  G.  Willis. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

D'Arcy  W.  Addison  (Tasmania),  James  A.  M.  Atkin,  K.C.  (Canada),  Frederic  G.  B. 
Allan  (Canada),  Maung  Tha  Dun  Aung,  K.S.M.  (Burma),  Alexander  Baynes  (Natal),  Major 

William  Beale  (Canada),  Charles  Napier  Bell  (Canada),  Thomas  A.  V.  Best  (Falkland 
Islands),  Frederick  M.  Blundell,  J.P.  (Transvaal),  Ninian  G.  Boggs  (Canada),  Colonel 

William  T.  Bridges,  C.M.G.  (Victoria),  Malcolm  A.  Bruce  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Frederick 
Buscombe  (Canada),  Maung  Ba  Bwa,  A.T.M.  (Burma),  George  H.  Campbell  (Canada), 
Robert  Cassidy,  K.C.  (Canada),  Very  Rev.  Dean  George  F.  Combes,  D.D.  (Canada),  Hon. 
F.  L.  Carter  Cotton,  M.E.C.  (Canada),  William  A.  Crawford  (British  East  Africa),  John  W. 
Dafoe  (Canada),  Lieut. -Colonel  Hartley  Dales  (Transvaal),  Maung  Ne  Dun,  E.A.C.  (Burma), 
Hon.  David  M.  Eberts,  K.C.,  M  L.A.  (Canada),  William  Sanford  Evans  (Canada),  Archibald 
K.  Firth  (New  Zealand),  Howson  11.  Foulger  (Canada),  Edmund  D.  Giles  (New  Zealand), 
Julius  H.  Griffith  (Canada),  James  A.  Hamilton  (Transvaal),  His  Honour  Chief  Justice 
Hector  M.  Howell  (Manitoba,  Canada),  Major  Hibbert  D.  Hulme  (Canada),  F.  Lois  Humbert 
(Mauritius),  Robert  M.  Isaacs  (Rhodesia),  Charles  G.  Johnson  (Canada),  David  Rowlands 
Jones  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Henry  W.  Lightburn  (Bahamas),  Charles  H.  Lugrin  (Canada), 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  D.  A.  Macdonald  (Canada),  Leslie  H.  Macnaghten  (British  East  Africa), 
John  McConaghy,  M.B.  (Sierra  Leone),  Arthur  Williams  Mc'Curdy  (Canada),  His  Honour  Sir 
Daniel  H.  McMillan,  K. C.M.G.  (Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba),  John  A.  Mara  (Canada), 
Richard  Marpole  (Canada),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Thomas  G.  Mathers  (Canada),  Ralph  L 
Netherby  (Canada),  Walter  C.  Nichol  (Canada),  Richmond  M.  Palmer  (Canada),  George  L. 
Peet  (Canada),  Arthur  R.  Pennington  (Southern  Nigeria),  Charles  J.  Peter  (Canada),  Charles 

W.  Peterson  (Canada),  Isaac  Pitbladoe,  K.C.  (Canada),  Charles  E.  Pooley,  K.C.  (Canada), 
Edward  Milward  Robinson  (Canada),  Reginald  A.  Rumsey  (Canada),  Percy  R.  Sargood 
(New  Zealand),  Ernest  F.  Sheppy  (Rhodesia),  Irvine  S.  Skinner,  M.H.A.  (Barbados), 
Cornelius  V.  Stephens  (Federated  Malay  States),  George  H.  Steivart  (Canada),  J.  Stewart 
Tupper,  K.C.  (Canada),  E.  H.  Tweedy  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Thomas  D.  Vcitch  (Canada), 
H.  E.  Harcourt  Vernon  (Canada),  Byron  E.  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Canada), 
Charles  H.  Wilkinson,  F.R.G.S.  (Canada),  Herbert  G.  H.  Wilkinson  (Canada),  Robert  Evans 
Young  (Canada),  Maung  Po  Yin,  T.D.M.  (Burma). 

Associates : 

Lady  Brocklebank,  Mrs.  James  Buckland,  Miss  Florence  E.  Chalmers,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Clayton,  Mrs.  W.  Sanford  Evans,  Miss  Mildred  Isemonger,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Harcourt  Vernon, 
Mrs.  Laura  White. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 

1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole  :— 

February  8.  At  8.80  P.M.  "  The  South  African  Outlook,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter 
Hely  Hutchinson,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  will  preside. 

February  15.  At  4  P.M.  Illustrated  Lecture  on  "  Khartoum  and  the  Sudan,"  by  Major 
E.  A.  Stanton  (late  Governor  of  Khartoum).  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan- 
Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  preside. 
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March  1.  At  4  P.M.    Annual  Meeting. 

March  8.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  The  Influence  of  Imperial  Responsibilities  on  Educational 

Reform,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College. 
March  15.          Banquet  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Reid,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner 

for  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

April  12.  At  8.30  P.M.    "  The  New  Empire,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

April  19.  At  4  P.M.     "  The  New  Hebrides."     By  Captain  Ernest  G.  Rason,  R.N.,  late 

Resident  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  Hebrides. 
May  10.  At  8.30   P.M.     "  The   Constitutional   Position   of  the  Indian  Empire,"  by 

Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

May  24.  At  4  P.M.     "  Recent  Developments  in  West  Africa."     By  J.  Astley  Cooper. 

May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

June  7.  At  8.30  P.M.     "Imperial  Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Chichele 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford. 
June  14.  "  The  Malay  States,  Ceylon  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation   Colonies." 

By  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  :    MAJOR 

HlBBERT   D.   HULME. 

CALGARY,  CANADA  :  R.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ., 

K.C. 
TASMANIA  :  D'ARCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ. 


PlETERMARITZBURG,     NATAL  I      ALEXANDER 

BAYNES,  ESQ. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:  MAJOR  E.  H.  M. 
LEGGETT,  D.S.O. 


HOURS  OF  OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  public  holidays.  

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

The  words  "  Recital,  London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Companies'  lines.  Telegrams  for  any 
individual  Fellow  should  be  addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OP   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : — 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  oharaoter 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


V"  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  or  CANADA  : — 

E.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGAHY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
A.  E.  CKEELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HIBBEHT    D.    HULME,    VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDoUGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,   SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWARD  A.   PETHEHICK,   ESQ.,  MELBOURNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOK,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'AKCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBART,  TASMANIA. 
ERNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  or  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BEBLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDEBICK  A.  SAUNDERS,  F.E.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
TIIE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL:  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMAUITZ- 

BURG. 
ORANGE  EIVER  COLONY  :   C.  P.   BECK,  ESQ.,  '• 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,  J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWEB,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECUUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABEBONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C.,  j 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEHITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  EGBERT  DUFF,  GEORGE- 
TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :  J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO. 
CYPRUS  :  J.  E.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    EALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    EAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.L.ALLAHDYCE, C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIR  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOR. 
E.  L.  BHOCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Eoss,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIB    EDWARD    M.    MEHEWETHEH, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  EOBEBT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.E., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TUBNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.    C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 

CHRISTCHUBCH. 

E.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
NIGERIA,   NORTHERN  :    SIB    WILLIAM    WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
EHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBUBY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES:  H.E  W.  E.  DAVIDSON, ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIEBBA  LEONE  :  E.   M.  FOBDE,  ESQ.,  L.E.C.P., 

L.E.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS:   HON.    SIR  ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CARMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY  C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 
ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA. 
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EDITOKTAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

WHETHEK  the  English  climate  is  more  trying  in  the  winter  than  it  used  to  be, 
or  whether  our  people  are  less  sturdy  than  their  forefathers  or  not,  may  be  a  moot 
question;  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
arrange  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  months  abroad.  The  growing  popularity  of 
Switzerland  is  a  notable  feature  in  this  connection,  but  a  season  unusually  mild, 
wet,  and  unfavourable  to  winter  sports  has  led  to  the  appearance  in  a  London  daily 
of  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland  as  a  winter  resort  which  is  at 
once  amusing  and  instructive.  For  the  young  and  energetic  a  life  which  alternates 
between  violent  exercise  out  of  doors,  in  a  rarefied  and  unnaturally  stimulating 
atmosphere,  and  violent  terpsichorean  exercise  within  doors,  at  a  temperature 
maintained  by  the  exclusion  of  fresh  -air  and  a  central  heating  system,  may  be  not 
only  delightful  but  innocuous.  The  general  tendency  to  "  overdo  "  has  often, 
however,  to  account  for  subsequent  malaise,  and  to  people  without  the  superfluous 
energy  of  youth  to  work  off  more  serious  results  may  ensue.  The  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  caused  by  the  sterilising  snow  which  overlays  the  earth,  has  an 
invigorating  effect  on  the  system  for  a  time,  and  for  lung  troubles,  of  course,  this 
high  dry  air  is  essential ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  equal  purity  of  ocean  air 
and  the  life-giving  properties  of  ozone  are  not  even  more  to  be  desired  as  a  health 
restorative,  giving  less  work  to  those  frequently  tired  organs  the  heart  and  nerves. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  fashion  for  a  winter  trip  to  Switzerland 
subsides,  except  among  tha  younger  and  more  vigorous  devotees  of  Alpine  sport, 
people  will  remember  what  beautiful  winter  resorts  there  are  under  the  British 
flag.  A  trip  either  to  the  West  Indies  or  Bermuda  provides  exactly  the  form  of 
holiday  best  calculated  to  refresh  those  seeking  some  respite  from  the  cold  and 
damp  of  an  English  winter,  provided  of  course  they  can  spare  five  or  six  weeks — 
it  takes  about  twelve  days  to  get  to  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  or  Bermuda. 


THE  time  spent  in  the  sub-tropical  islands  will  seem  all  too  short  in  any  case, 
but  it  will  leave  ineffaceable  memories  of  colour  and  beauty.  A  great  many  people 
fear  heat  who  do  not  fear  cold,  but  in  Jamaica,  for  instance,  one  can  live  at  an 
altitude  where  the  temperature  reminds  one  of  an  ideal  English  June. 
Bermuda,  with  Atlantic  breezes  blowing  over  its  islands,  is  as  green 
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and  fresh  as  an  English  meadow.  The  Bahamas  are,  as  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere,  the  equals  of  that  much  over-rated  Eiviera  where  so 
much  English  money  is  spent  every  year.  Personal  experience  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  the  hotel  and  other  comforts  of  these  sub-tropical  winter  resorts  are 
far  superior  to  those  found  in  many  an  expensive  Swiss  hotel,  and  for  those  who 
care  for  such  things  there  are,  in  the  West  Indies  at  all  events,  the  interest  of 
historic  events  so  closely  connected  with  the  most  glorious  pages  in  our  Empire 
history.  Something  more  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  these  winter  resorts  to  the 
notice  of  our  migratory  birds,  who  require  to  be  carefully  shepherded  (to  mix 
metaphors !)  and  who  always  prefer  to  move  in  flocks.  Once  the  stream  begins  it 
will  soon  increase  in  volume,  until  it  is  worth  while  to  run  faster  steamers  and  to 
establish  a  bigger  service.  The  Atlantic  voyage  may  deter  some  timid  souls,  but 
save  in  exceptional  cases  a  sea  voyage,  rough  or  smooth,  never  fails  to  do  good  to 
anyone;  and  when  one  reaches  the  zone  of  sapphire  seas,  where  the  phosphorescence 
breaks  at  night  in  silver  waves  on  the  sides  of  the  gliding  ship,  where  fairy  islands 
dip  gleaming  coral  feet  in  the  ocean,  and  wave  their  feathery  palm  crowns  in  the 
honeyed  breeze — here  shall  we  find  peace  from  the  turmoil  of  business,  social,  or 
political  strivings,  a  balm  for  tired  nerves,  and  a  sun-bath  cure  for  ailments  bred 
of  grey  skies  and  muddy  roads.  We  shall  also  find,  in  quaint  old-fashioned 
phraseology,  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 


JUDGING  from  present  indications,  the  year  1910  will  see  the  greatest  exodus 
from  the  Mother  Land  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  has  yst  taken  place. 
Year  by  year,  for  the  last  decade  and  more,  the  resources  and  claims  of  Canada 
have  become  bettsr  and  more  favourably  known,  till  now  the  yearly  tide  of  emigra- 
tion is  reaching  a  genuinely  important  scale.  The  wheat  lands  and  mixed  farms 
of  the  prairies  offer  an  enormous  field  which  will  take  many  years  to  fill,  and 
thousands  of  British  families  will  find  happiness,  success,  and  prosperity  there  in 
the  years  to  come.  Further  west  in  British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  Province 
is  an  equally  promising  field  for  investment.  The  latent  resources  there 
of  coal,  metals,  timber,  fruit  growing,  agriculture  and  fisheries  present  openings 
for  capital  such  as  can  be  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  of  our  overseas  possessions, 
and  in  addition  British  Columbia  is  blessed  with  a  climate  free  from  the  winter 
rigours  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies.  To  that  province,  consequently,  men 
of  substance  and  capital  are  now  looking,  casting  round  for  embryonic  industries 
to  develop  and  more  favourable  investments  than  are  possible  in  the  conservative 
enterprises  at  home.  In  British  Columbia  sound  investment  in  many  undertakings 
can  be  obtained  at  interest  ranging  from  6  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.,  and  even  10  per 
cent.  To  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  interest  residence  on  the  spot  is  of  course 
necessary,  but,  in  view  of  the  splendid  climate  and  scenic  attractions  prevailing, 
this  provss  to  be  no  disadvantage.  Among  the  infant  industries  which  have  been 
commanding  attention  during  recent  years  is  that  of  fruit  growing.  From  a  small 
beginning  the  business  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  British  Columbia 
fruit  has  now  firmly  established  its  name  and  reputation  (largely  by  means  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  in  open  competition  with  the  world. 
To  fruit  growing  in  the  Kootenay,  and  other  inland  valleys  of  the  province,  a  fine 
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class  of  Englishmen  with  means  has  already  been  drawn.  An  enormous  market, 
in  the  great  Canadian  West,  lies  immediately  at  their  door,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  development  and  supply  of  this  hugs  and  growing  demand  the  industry 
has  a  great  future  before  it.  Fruit  growing,  like  most  other  forms  of  farming, 
requires  capital  to  start  with;  but  the  capital  contained  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms 
is  also  not  at  a  discount,  and  many  a  man  with  a  very  small  nest  3gg  has  been 
able  to  found  a  new  and  prosperous  home  amid  pleasant  surroundings  and 
among  people  who  are  congenial  by  reason  of  a  similarity  of  up-bringing,  educa- 
tion, and  ideals. 

THERE  should  be  little  in  the  way  of  the  Commonwealth  giving  effect  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  important  defence  recommendations.  The  advice  of  the  great  Imperial 
soldier  has,  to  an  extent  flattering  to  Australian  statesmen,  coincided  with  lines  of 
policy  already  in  the  main  approved.  Last  month  we  made  reference  to  the 
compliment  which  Lord  Kitchener  paid  to  the  quality  of  Australia's  raw  fighting 
material.  His  words  now  to  hand  by  the  mail  are  worth  quoting  in  full.  "  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know,"  he  said,  "  do  the  young  men 
show  such  natural  military  qualifications  on  which  to  base  their  military  career. 
A  great  deal  of  the  training  that  would  in  ordinary  course  have  to  be  supplied  to 
obtain  an  efficient  soldier  is  already  part  of  the  daily  life  of  many  of  your  lads,  and 
the  work  done  in  the  cadet  corps  is  a  most  excellent  preparation  for  the  more 
serious  adult  training  which  will  eventually  turn  out  your  citizen  soldiers."  Lord 
Kitchener's  recommendations  to  turn  this  excellent  material  to  its  fullest  advantage 
are  threefold.  He  warmly  approves  the  compulsory  training  scheme  but  advo- 
cates, as  was  generally  expected,  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  term  of  training. 
It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  scheme  recently  adopted  by  the  Government  was 
put  through  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  and  the  amount  of  training 
prescribed  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  that  account. 


NEXT,  Lord  Kitchener  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Military  Staff 
College  similar  to  the  American  College  at  West  Point.  This  should,  he  thinks, 
provide  a  staff  corps  of  350  officers,  and  make  provision  for  100  cadets  who  should, 
on  completing  their  course,  be  sent  to  England  or  India  for  six  months'  further 
training.  The  College  at  the  beginning  should  be  under  the  direction  of  British 
officers,  who  may  be  succeeded  by  officers  of  Australian  training.  Here  again 
Lord  Kitchener's  advice  must  have  a  salutary  effect  on  that  admirable  but  some- 
times over-enthusiastic  school  of  young  Australians  who  have  in  recent  years  laid 
it  down  that  every  position  of  note  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  occupied  by 
the  native  born.  The  principle  is  a  most  laudable  one,  but  might  easily  be 
carried  to  excess.  Doubtless  there  are  directions  in  which  Australia  has  led 
the  thought  of  the  Mother  Country,  notably  in  social  reform.  But  the  most 
ardent  Australian  will  not  deny  that  in  many  matters,  and  particularly  in  land  and 
sea  defences,  the  experience  and  dimensions  of  British  practice  afford  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  men  which  the  Colonies  cannot  yet  possess.  The  third  recom- 
mendation Lord  Kitchener  makes  is  that  the  Commonwealth  should  as  speedily 
as  possible  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Australian  Eailways.  At 
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the  present  time,  he  points  out,  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  sea  must  have  a 
great  advantage  over  a  defending  land  force.  But  here  again  Lord  Kitchener 
throws  his  powerful  support  into  a  scheme  already  well  advanced  rather  than 
originates  anything  new.  The  opposition  to  these  Trans-Continental  lines  is  of 
considerable  strength,  but  Lord  Kitchener's  recommendation  cannot  fail  to  weigh 
with  even  those  most  hostile  to  the  projects.  Mr.  Deakin,  we  are  glad  to  notice, 
promises  Lord  Kitchener's  report  the  warmest  advocacy. 


AUSTRALIA  has  a  staunch  friend  in  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  the  distinguished 
geologist  and  explorer,  formerly  of  the  Melbourne  University.  No  finer  tribute 
to  the  potentialities  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  paid  than  that  which  he 
delivered  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Geographical  Factors  that  control  the 
development  of  Australia  "  before  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  during  the  past 
month.  Professor  Gregory  has,  during  extended  explorations  in  the  Central  and 
Tropical  portions  of  the  Southern  Continent,  qualified  himself  to  speak  on  this 
subject  with  more  authority,  perhaps,  than  any  man  now  living.  His  paper  should 
be  read  by  all  Imperialists.  We  give  a  few  points.  After  mentioning  that  almost 
96  per  cent,  of  the  Australian  people  were  born  either  in  Australasia  or  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  refuted  the  charge  frequently  laid  against  the  low  ratio  of  the  Aus- 
tralian birth  rate.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  he  said,  the  natural 
increase  was  higher  than  in  the  British  Isles,  and  was  exceeded  in  Europe  only 
by  Bulgaria,  Holland  and  Servia.  It  was  true  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  Aus- 
tralia was  less  now  than  formerly,  but  even  in  the  bad  years  (1901-6)  it  was  14.9 
per  1,000  per  annum,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  Canada,  though  they 
were  years  during  which  a  specially  rapid  progress  was  made,  was  only  13.3 
per  1,000,  and  that  of  the  United  States  16.2  per  1,000.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion was  often  regarded  as  disappointingly  slow,  but  it  had  really  been  unusually 
rapid.  It  took  Canada  two  and  a  half  centuries  to  reach  the  population  that 
Australia  secured  in  less  than  one.  On  the  highly  controversial  question  as  to 
whether  Australia's  tropics  can  be  fully  developed  by  white  labour,  Professor 
Gregory  was  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  He  showed  that  since  the  Kanakas 
have  been  so  largely  deported  from  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations  there  has 
been  a  nearly  complete  substitution  of  coloured  by  white  labourers.  Nevertheless, 
instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  industry,  it  has  increased  in  area,  in  yield,  and  in 
profit.  Instead  of  Australia  raising  less  than  half  the  sugar  it  needs,  it  now  raises 
more  than  it  can  use  and  exports  the  surplus.  The  cost  of  sugar  cane  production 
appears  to  have  fallen  instead  of  having  risen,  justifying  the  view  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  white  labour  is  actually  cheaper  than  the  black  in  spite  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  nominal  wages.  Actual  experience  and  theoretical  considerations 
therefore  alike  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  tropical  Australia  to 
prevent  its  colonisation  by  white  races.  Having  expressed  this  opinion,  Professor 
Gregory  sounded  a  timely  warning  about  the  emptiness  of  Australia's  great  rich 
tropical  regions. 

IN  response  to  an  invitation  from  Lord  Plymouth  the  Council  of  this  Institute 
have  consented  to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  Festival  of  Empire  in  carrying 
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out  the  arrangements  for  the  gathering  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan 
Edwards  has  been  nominated,  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  Council,  to  serve  on 
the  General  Council  of  the  Festival,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  has  consented  to  act 
on  the  Eeception  and  Hospitality  Committee.  The  Institute  have  also  accepted 
the  offer  of  suitable  space  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  a  special  exhibit  of  books,  maps, 
and  portraits  relating  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  the  co-operation  of  any  of  the  Fellows  who  may  possess  special  curiosities 
that  would  assist  in  making  the  Court  thoroughly  representative  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  The  preparations  for  the  Festival  are  being  completed  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  Some  indication  of  its  scope  was  recently  afforded  by  Lord 
Plymouth.  The  London  metropolitan  boroughs  are  being  interested  in  the  project 
in  a  personal  way.  As  already  indicated,  the  principal  feature  will  be  the 
Pageant  of  London,  "  Heart  of  the  Empire,"  in  which  twenty-four  scenes  will 
be  performed  on  a  natural  stage  fifty  acres  in  extent.  A  scene  peculiar  to  the 
district  is  being  allotted  to  each  borough.  Thus,  Hackney,  where  the  most 
important  paleolithic  discoveries  have  been  made,  will  provide  the  performers 
for  the  first  scene,  "  The  Dawn  of  History."  The  object  of  the  promoters  is 
to  produce  a  peaceful  representation  of  Empire,  one  in  which  every  Briton  should 
feel  personally  interested.  The  Festival  is  to  be  a  purely  social  gathering  and, 
apart  from  the  Pageant,  there  will  be  a  number  of  features  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  impress  the  visitor.  Under  the  great  dome  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  series  of  Empire  concerts  will  be  given  in  which  all  the  Overseas 
States  will  participate.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  vocalist  of  considerable  charm, 
is  the  President  of  the  Concert  Committee,  and  famous  men  in  musical  circles, 
such  as  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Dr.  Dowling  of  South  Africa,  and  Dr.  Harriss  of 
Canada,  are  his  chief  advisers  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Among 
the  many  features  of  the  Festival  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Imperial  inventions 
with  more  than  1,000  exhibits,  in  which  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  will  be  fully  represented.  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  Colony  of  the 
Empire,  will  have  (like  the  other  Overseas  States)  a  special  court  within  the  Palace, 
and  also  a  facsimile  of  a  trappers'  camp  which  will  give  home-staying  people  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  local  sport.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  general 
scheme  that  is  bound  to  excite  considerable  interest,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  controversy — the  Colonial  Art  Exhibition.  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa  will  each  have  a  separate  gallery,  and  the  works  displayed  will  be  by  artists 
actually  living  in  the  Dominions,  and  whose  pictures  give  one  some  special  im- 
pression, the  local  "  atmosphere." 


IN  the  last  number  reference  was  made  to  the  value  of  visual  instruction  as  a 
means  of  promoting  Imperial  unity  and  the  small  use  made  of  this  important  means 
of  educational  propaganda.  In  the  correspondence  column  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  a  Fellow  to  which  we  draw  special  attention,  in  the  hope  that  his  example 
will  be  widely  followed.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  Visual  Instruction 
Committee  has  been  working  for  the  past  four  years,  arid  is  still  working,  at  the 
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Colonial  Office  on  this  subject.  Lectures  on  the  Mother  Country  (prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder)  have  been  issued,  illustrated  by  slides,  for  use  in  the  Colonies, 
and  these  have  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  Colonies  and  India.  Lectures  on 
India,  the  Dominions,  and  the  Colonies  for  use  in  this  country  are  being  prepared. 
A  special  artist  is  engaged  to  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  and  making  the  drawings  for  the  lectures. 
The  lectures  on  India  will  be  issued  very  shortly.  The  Grank  Trunk  Railway  have 
recently  inaugurated  a  display  of  cinematograph  views,  illustrating  aspects  of 
Canadian  life  and  work,  before  a  gathering  of  London  Press  representatives. 
Nothing  could  be  more  effective  for  bringing  home  to  public  audiences  the  whole 
i-ange  of  agricultural  and  mining  operations,  of  railway  making,  and  of  everyday 
life,  as  well  as  the  scenic  wonders  of  Canada,  and  lectures  illustrated  in  this  way 
are  likely  to  be  undertaken  throughout  the  country  by  the  leading  Canadian  railway 
companies. 


THE  position  of  Germany  at  Kiao-chau,  the  "  German  colony  "  in  the  Chinese 
empire  (occupied  by  Germany  in  1897  and  ceded  to  her  by  China  on  a  99  years' 
lease),  is  one  of  interest  to  us  all,  but  especially  to  those  members  of  the  British 
race  dwelling  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  coast  or  on  the  great  island-continent  and 
other  islands  within  the  Pacific  area.  The  Protectorate  itself  (about  200  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  bay),  administered  by  a  Governor  under  the  Navy 
Department,  covers  about  160  miles  of  coast  line.  A  "  neutral  zone  "  (about  2,500 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,200,000)  surrounds  the  district.  The  port  is 
free,  though  a  fortified  coaling  station  is  being  created.  The  large  amount  of  money 
expended  on  this  possession  indicates  the  great  importance  attached  by  Germany  to 
this  pied-a-terre  on  the  Far  Eastern  edge  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  According  to  the 
last  memorandum  issued  by  the  Beichstag,  the  expenditure  is  amply  justified — the 
total  value  of  trade  increased  from  under  $50,000,000  in  1908  to  over  $65,000,000 
in  1909,  or  about  36.8  per  cent.,  while  the  shipping  increased  considerably.  The 
recurring  expenses  of  the  civil  administration  will,  it  is  expected,  be  shortly  covered 
by  receipts.  The  great  steamship  lines  now  touch  at  Tsingfcau  on  the  way  home ; 
the  railways  in  the  hinterland,  serving  extensive  coalfields,  are  said  to  be  doing 
well;  and  a  school  of  forestry,  on  the  German  model,  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Chinese,  who  are  frequenting  the  German  schools  and  hospitals  in  increasing 
numbers.  Altogether  a  roseate  picture.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  Germans  are 
there  to  stay,  and  will  have  a  word  to  say  hi  the  disposition  of  the  Pacific. 


IN  the  note  from  a  correspondent  on  the  Bahamas,  in  our  January  issue,  the 
description  of  the  climate  should  have  read  "  unsurpassed  by  the  South  of  Prance, 
the  North  of  Italy,  or  Florida,"  and  the  final  sentence,  expressing  the  hope  that 
seekers  after  health  will  not  have  to  flock  to  the  Bahamas  via  New  York,  was  an 
editorial  comment.  The  "  season  "  is  expected  to  be  a  very  prosperous  one,  owing 
partly  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  Legislature  on  advertisement.  The  pine- 
growers  are  said  to  be  seriously  turning  their  attention  to  cotton  in  Eleuthera,  the 
great  pineapple  island  of  the  colony. 
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ALMOST  unnoticed  in  the  turmoil  of  the  General  Election  a  work  of  great  im- 
porfance  in  the  development  of  China  is  nearing  completion — the  French  railway 
from  the  colony  of  Tongking  to  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  extreme  south-west 
province  of  China.  This  railway,  planned  twenty  years  ago  when  the"' '  railway  race  ' ' 
between  the  French  and  British  was  a  subject  of  rivalry,  was  seriously  undertaken 
only  some  six  years  ago,  and,  after  "unforeseen  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  has 
been  vigorously  pressed  forward,  and  will  reach  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province  this 
month.  Its  further  extension  to  the  Upper  Yangtze,  long  debated,  is  still  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  Circumstances  of  late  years — the  increasing  influence  of 
Japan  in  Asia,  the  difficulties  in  the  government  of  Tongking  (arising  mainly  from 
the  new  aspirations  of  the  Asiatic  world),  and,  not  least,  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door  " — have  tended  further  to 
diminish  the  ardour  of  the  French  to  continue  this  great  artery  of  trade  into  the 
very  heart  of  China,  as  was  their  intention  until  recently. 


THE  Canadian  Parliament  has  recently  taken  a  most  important  step — and  it  is 
the  first  step  that  counts — in  the  direction  of  placing  upon  a  proper  foundation  the 
conservation  of  Canada's  natural  resources  by  founding  a  permanent  Commission 
for  the  purpose.  The  action  taken  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  no  country — 
not  even  Canada  with  its  unsurpassed  resources — can  afford  to  waste  its  sources  of 
natural  wealth.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Canada  would  have  moved  in  this 
matter  so  soon  but  for  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  great  Eepublic,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  its  last  President,  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  realised  the  incalculable 
mischief  being  done  in  the  wanton  waste  of  forests,  lands,  minerals, 
fisheries,  public  health,  and  inland  waters,  and  took  bold  steps  to  arrest  the  process 
of  wholesale  national  waste  until  then  unchecked.  The  Commission,  says  the 
Toronto  Globe,  is  "  a  body  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  exact  informa- 
tion, deliberating  upon,  digesting,  and  assimilating  this  information,  so  as  to  render 
it  of  practical  benefit  to  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  advising  upon  all 
questions  of  policy  that  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  actual  administration  of 
natural  resources  where  the  question  of  their  effective  conservation  and  economical 
use  is  concerned."  The  Commission  has  neither  executive  nor  administrative 
powers,  and  is  merely  an  advisory  body.  The  guiding  principle  is  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  North  American  Conservation  Conference  at  Washington : 

"  We  recognise  as  natural  resources  all  materials  available  for  the  use  of  man  as 
means  of  life  and  welfare,  including  those  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  like  the  soil 
and  the  waters ;  those  below  the  surface,  like  the  minerals ;  and  those  above  the 
surface,  like  the  forests.  We  agree  that  these  resources  should  be  developed,  used, 
and  conserved  for  the  future,  in  the  interests  of  mankind,  whose  rights  and  duties 
to  guard  and  control  the  natural  resources  of  life  and  welfare  are  inherent, 
perpetual,  and  indefeasible.  We  agree  that  those  resources  which  are  necessaries 
of  life  should  be  aegarded  as  public  utilities,  that  their  ownership  entails  specific 
duties  to  the  public,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  effective  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  guard  against  monopoly." 

If  the  Commission  (of  which  the  Hon.  Hugh  Si f ton  is  to  be  the  first  chairman)  be 
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kept  out  of  party  politics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  immense  benefits  which 
will  be  conferred  on  Canada.  The  revelations  regarding  the  Alaskan  mineral 
claims,  now  under  investigation  by  the  United  States  Committee,  are  an 
object  lesson  for  Canada — showing  clearly,  as  they  do,  that  coal  deposits  with  a 
net  value  of  £40,000,000  would  have  been  given  away  without  any  return  whatever, 
and  without  any  infraction  of  the  law  or  undue  exertion  of  influence,  but  for  the 
courageous  action  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  withdrawing  the  Alaskan  lands  "  from 
entry  ''  pending  legislation  by  Congress.  The  deal  only  failed  because  the  claims 
were  "  held  up  "by  the  Government. 


THERE  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  scheme  will  be 
undertaken  before  long.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  recently  once  more  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  its  early  execution,  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  Dominion  Government  should  itself  undertake  the  work  or  merely  give 
a  guarantee  to  Sir  Robert  Perks,  the  well-known  contractor,  who  holds  a  charter 
for  the  work.  The  report  of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Engineers  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  project  is  wrorthy  of  official  support,  though  further  studies  of  canal 
works  abroad  and  reconnaissances  on  the  spot  were  recommended.  The  vast  possi- 
bilities of  Canada — with  its  great  wheat,  mineral,  and  forest  lands,  having  on  their 
southern  boundary  the  finest  system  of  inland  waterways  in  the  world — cannot  be 
effectively  utilised  without  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  only  one  that  can  compete 
with  the  routes  which  the  United  States  Government  are  working  hard  to  improve, 
and  the  only  one  which  will  enable  Canadian  trade  to  be  kept  within  Canadian 
territory.  This  rn  and  lake  canalisation  scheme  will  utilise  the  natural  water- 
ways in  practical"  z^ntinuous  line  from  Lake  Huron  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
440  miles.  The  aggregate  of  artificial  waterways  is  only  28  miles,  consisting  of  the 
locks  themselves  and  of  their  approaches.  The  waterway  will  have  a  depth  of 
22  feet  throughout,  capable  of  taking  the  largest  lake  boats  of  12,000  tons  burden. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  £20,000,000  sterling,  and  the  time  of  construction  within 
ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  a  season  of  navigation  of  210  days  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  waterway  will  consist  of  dams  for 
raising  the  existing  water  surfaces  which  will  develop,  in  the  aggregate,  enormous 
water  power.  It  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  any  delay  in  commencing  a 
work  fraught  with  such  important  advantages  for  Canada. 


FROM  exhaustive  cablegrams  (since  confirmed  by  newspapers)  which  have  been 
received  from  Jamaica  it  is  possible  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  trend  of  feeling  in 
that  island  with  regard  to  the  work  the  Royal  Commission  have  in  hand  of  obtain- 
ing views  as  to  the  desirability  of  creating  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  At  the  various  meetings  witnesses  generally  (including  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Collector-General)  urged  that  Jamaica  was  unable  to  give  preference 
to  Canadian  goods  because  the  United  States  was  the  island's  best  customer,  taking 
three-quarters  of  the  banana  output — sixteen  million  bunches  annually — while 
Canada  took  only  one  and  a  half  million  bunches.  The  exports  to  the  Mother 
Country  are  not  stated.  The  witnesses  contended  that  the  only  way  to  increase 
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trade  between  Canada  and  Jamaica  was  by  the  establishment  of  a  fast  and  frequent 
steamship  service,  between  Halifax  and  Kingston,  in  the  creation  of  which  the 
island  might  participate  by  way  of  subsidy.  They  further  thought  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  preference  accorded  by  Canada  to  West  Indian  sugar  had  benefited 
the  island  since  it  had  neither  raised  the  price  nor  extended  the  cultivation  of  the 
cane;  that  in  fact,  being  so  largely  dependent  on  fruit  growing,  they  could  not 
afford  to  alienate  the  goodwill  of  the  United  States.  It  was  stated  by  planters  that 
a  sugar  market  at  the  same  prices  obtainable  in  Canada  could  always  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  some  witnesses  were  in  favour  of  preferential  trade  with  England. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  seeking  evidence  the  Governor,  at  a  dinner,  said 
he  was  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  Tariff  Eeform  but  believed  in  Free  Trade; 
he  was  ready,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  from  the  West  Indian  point  of  view 
(the  only  one  under  consideration)  preference  would  be  a  good  thing,  wherever 
obtainable;  recent  discussions  had,  however,  emphasised  the  fact  that  geographical 
situation  and  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  market  did  not  permit  preference. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jamaicans  perhaps  feared 
the  United  States  too  much.  He  recommended  them  to  remember  the  policy  of  that 
country,  which  was  preference  with  its  own  dependencies,  and  as  long  as  business 
relations  which  tended  to  mutual  support  were  being  sought  by  our  Colonies,  he 
did  not  see  that  this  should  cause  offence.  From  conversations  with  Americans  in 
a  position  to  judge,  he  had  gathered  that  reciprocity  between  the  West  Indies  and 
Canada  (if  wisely,  properly  and  sensibly  carried  out)  would  not  be  a  cause  of  offence; 
if  not  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  inference  he  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  expressing  the  view  he  did.  British  Guian?  jears  from  a  later 

despatch,  would  be  satisfied  with  half  the  preference  given  Canada,  the  other 
half  going  to  the  sugar  refiners ;  in  return  the  colony  would  be  prepared  to  give  a 
preference  of  20  per  cent,  to  Canada. 


IT  does  not  appear  that  the  broad  idea  of  a  form  of  union  has  yet 
been  accepted  in  Jamaica,  although,  when  the  evidence  is  closely  examined, 
there  creeps  through  a  "  ray  of  sunshine  "  in  this  direction.  It  would  not 
be  possible — it  could  not  be  expected — for  official  opinion  to  recommend 
the  parting  with  one  source  of  income  for  another  unknown,  until  guarantees 
were  forthcoming.  That  the  Commissioners  could  not  give  these  is  obvious; 
nor  can  we  think  sentiment  or  geographical  position  has  much  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  The  former  cannot  enter  into  trade  discussions 
— business  men  know  this — and  science  has  disposed  of  the  latter  by  annihilating 
distance.  Supply  and  demand,  markets  and  carriage,  and  the  power  to  understand 
conditions  by  telegraphy  are  the  motive  force  which  must  rule  in  trade  considera- 
tions. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  qualified  observers  that  the  United  States  would 
not  seek  to  interfere  with  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States  would  not  risk  the  dislocation  of  an  enormous  and 
profitable  business  with  the  former  for  the  small  revenue  derived  from  the  latter, 
more  especially  as  the  ownership  of  the  banana  trade  (including  land,  ships,  and 
fruit)  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  their  own  people  and  the  product  is  consumed 
in  their  own  country.  Moreover,  the  American  Government  knows  its  business 
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well,  and  (quite  properly)  whenever  new  territory  is  absorbed,  the  market 
is  reserved  to  itself  and  the  West  Indies  penalised.  It  is  probable,  when  the  matter 
has  been  more  fully  considered  by  friendly  and  exhaustive  discussion,  that  there 
will  be  found  a  way  out  of  all  the  difficulties,  actual  or  feared.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Canada  wishes  to  deal  with  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole,  and 
that  there  are  conflicting  interests  and  aims  among  the  various  colonies  which 
render  common  action  no  easy  matter.  Jamaica  and  Grenada,  for  instance,  are 
now  little  interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  But  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  should 
be  included  in  any  plan  dealing  with  the  question  under  review,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
discuss  a  form  of  consolidation  or  union  which  might  assist  its  realisation.  It 
would  be  possible,  if  Jamaican  fears  are  well  founded,  for  the  United  States  to 
dictate  that  better  steamship  facilities  should  not  come  into  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  trade  past  New  York  to  Halifax.  We  think  that  all  the 
dominions  within  the  Empire  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  control — a  control,  more- 
over, which  it  is  inconceivable  any  great  nation,  with  the  present  intricate 
ramifications  of  trade,  would  ever  attempt  to  carry  out. 


THE  Fellows  of  the  Institute  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  honour  which 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Robert  Kyffin  Thomas  of  Adelaide,  part  proprietor  of 
the  Register,  the  Observer,  and  the  Evening  Journal  of  Adelaide.  An  active 
Fellow  of  this  Institute  since  1884,  he  has  been  always  identified  with  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  helped  to  dispatch  troops  to 
South  Africa  during  the  war.  At  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Overseas  Delegates,  his  speeches  were  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  important  discussion  which  took  place.  The  closer 
connection  brought  about  by  that  Conference  between  the  Overseas  and  the  Home 
British  Press  was  largely  due  to  his  organising  ability  and  personal  influence. 
The  Register  has  the  distinction  of  bsing  the  pioneer  in  the  Press  in  preaching 
the  duty  of  Australia  to  provide  for  her  own  defence. 


ON  February  10  there  was  unveiled  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Eichard  Seddon,  opposite  the  memorial  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  New  Zealand  statesman  is  there,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  in 
good  company,  among  the  great  soldiers,  administrators,  and  statesmen  of  the 
country.  "The  names  of  Grey  and  Seddon,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "will 
ever  be  jointly  associated  with  their  early  history.  It  was  to  Seddon  that  Grey 
passed  on  the  sceptre  in  the  young  nation's  affections.  When  consulted  by 
Seddon,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry,  Grey  wrote  to  him : 
'  You  are  acting  in  a  great  crisis  such  as  makes  a  hero.  Act  with  your  Maker 
for  the  good  of  His  creatures.  What  anyone  may  say  or  do  is  nothing  to  you. 
The  millions  of  your  fellow-men  and  their  Maker,  let  these  be  your  thoughts. 
Be  brave,  unselfish,  gentle,  but  resolute  for  good.  Pveflect  well  before  acting; 
gnin  time  for  thought;  the  good  among  men  will  soon  gather  round  you.'  lie 
followed  bravely  this  brave  advice,  and  became  the  most  trusted  leader  in  nil 
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Australasia.  He  gave  no  uncertain  voice  when  the  call  came  to  prove  the  union 
of  the  Empire.  '  Loyalty,'  he  said,  '  is  but  kinship  written  large,  and  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  Colony  is  proud  of  the  crimson  thread  which  makes  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the  British  Empire.  Whatever  be 
the  sacrifice,  we  cheerfully  take  our  stand  beside  the  Mother  Country  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  honour  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.'  Nobly  did  New 
Zealand  respond  to  the  call,  sending  one  after  the  other  ten  contingents  to  South 
Africa.  Our  dear  friend's  spirit  still  guides  her  counsels.  She  is  foremost  in  her 
desire  to  be  represented  in  our  fleets."  Gratefully  will  his  services  always  be 
held  in  memory  by  all  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the  British  Empire. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN   OUTLOOK.* 

By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  WALTER  HELY-HUTCHINSON,  G.C.M.G.  (Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

I  AM  here  to-night,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  about  South  Africa,  where  I  have  lived  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
It  is  a  subject  which,  a  few  years  ago,  filled  the  thoughts  of  every  citizen  of  the 
Empire,  and  latterly  there  has  been  some  recrudescence  of  general  interest  in  it, 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  developments  which  have  followed 
so  speedily  on  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in  the  new  Colonies, 
and  of  the  agreement  which  has  been  arrived  at  for  launching  the  vessel  of  South 
African  Union  next  June.  The  accomplishment  of  South  African  Union  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  not  only  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa  itself;  but  so  much  has  been  said,  so  much  has  been  written,  of  late  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  subject  of  South  Africa  generally,  that  little  else  seems 
to  be  left  to  be  said  about  it :  and  the  man  who  ventures  to  deliver  an  address 
about  South  Africa  must  always  risk  the  criticism  that  what  is  true  in  his 
address  is  not  new,  and  that  what  is  new,  if  it  is  true,  had  perhaps  better  have 
been  left  unsaid.  These  considerations  apply  especially  to  a  man  holding  the 
post  of  governor  of  one  of  the  South  African  Colonies ;  but  although  I  am  still 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  my  work  in  Africa  is  practically  done — the  office  will 
cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of  May — and  I  have  not  felt  able  to  plead,  as  I  hiave 
done  in  the  case  of  similar  invitations  which  I  have  received  in  former  years, 
that  more  harm  than  good  might  result  from  my  delivering  a  public  address  on 
the  subject. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  room  know  a  good  deal  about  South  Africa.  Many, 
probably,  know  a  great  deal  about  it;  some,  no  doubt,  know  more  about  their 
particular  bit  of  South  Africa  than  I  do.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  not 
entering  into  any  detailed  description  of  the  beautiful  climate,  the  picturesque 
scenery,  and  so  forth,  nor  for  avoiding  details  as  far  as  I  possibly  can.  If  there 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  February  8,  1910. 
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should  be  any  of  my  hearers  who  are  anxious  to  post  themselves  in  details  or 
figures,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  the  second  volume  of  a  book  called 
"  The  Government  of  South  Africa,"*  which  was  published  a  short  time  before 
the  Convention  Sittings  commenced,  and  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  information, 
presented  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  conciseness.  Some  details  there  must 
be,  and  a  few  figures,  but  they  shall  be  restricted  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  situation  as  it  will  stand  when  Union  is  formally  launched 
next  June,  and  to  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  developments  which  may 
possibly  arise  in  the  future.  I  say  "  possibly,"  for  he  would  be  a  courageous 
man  who  would  commit  himself  to  saying  that  this  or  that  development  would 
certainly  arise.  Even  a  statement  of  probabilities  must  be  made  with  reserva- 
tions. If  Egypt  is,  as  was  well  said  by  Lord  Milner,  the  Land  of  Paradox,  South 
Africa  is  the  Country  of  Surprises.  The  semper  aliquid  novi  is  as  true  to-day  as 
it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Who  could  have  foreseen,  as  lately  even  as 
1905,  that  within  another  five  years  South  African  Union  would  become  a  reality, 
so  far  as  paper,  ink,  legislation,  proclamation,  and  the  practically  universal  assent 
of  South  Africa  and  Britain  could  make  it  so?  Who  would  have  dared  to  prophesy 
that  within  three  years  men  who  had  for  years  been  in  opposite  political  camps, 
and  had  been  habitually,  for  years,  qualifying  each  other's  policy  by  every  uncom- 
plimentary adjective  within  the  range  of  permissible  parliamentary  expression, 
would  have  been  working  together  in  the  National  Convention  in  friendly  co- 
operation, sinking,  often  forgetting,  personal  differences  and  dislikes,  in  order  to 
attain  a  common  political  object  of  the  highest  importance?  Who  could  then 
have  even  dreamed,  that  men  who  four  years  before  were  prominent,  some  of  them 
foremost,  in  the  bitter  strife  which  has  watered  South  Africa  with  blood — a  strife 
the  outcome,  the  inevitable  outcome,  of  the  clash  of  irreconcilable  ideas  and 
aspirations  which  for  so  many  years  had  tended  to  tear  South  Africa  asunder — 
a  strife  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end,  in  the  course  of  which  the  land  had  been 
laid  waste,  and  dearly  loved  relatives  and  friends  had  gone  down  to  the  great 
Eiver,  never  to  return,  their  lives  sacrificed  to  ideals  which  could  never  be  realised 
— who  could  then  have  dreamed  that  these  men  would,  within  three  years,  be 
sitting  side  by  side  in  the  Convention  Chamber,  with  every  evidence  of  mutual 
respect,  appreciation,  and  goodwill;  laying,  some  of  them,  the  foundations  of 
friendships  which  will  last  their  lifetimes :  each  loyally  accepting  the  situation, 
all  working  together,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  towards  the  great 
end  of  founding  a  South  African  nation  under  the  British  flag  ?  The  result  which 
has  so  far  been  achieved  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  character  and  patriotism 
of  those  to  whom  its  realisation  is  due ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features — 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  feature — of  the  new  development  is,  that  it  has  been 
achieved  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  exertions  of  people  in  South  Africa,  without 
suggestion  or  prescription,  without  interference  of  any  kind,  from  outside  South 
Africa,  whether  in  principle,  or  in  important  detail. 

South  African  Union,  then,  will  shortly  take  its  place  in  the  world.  The 
present  executive  and  legislative  authorities  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  new 
authorities,  both  provincial  and  central,  will  have  to  be  appointed  and  organised. 

*  Tlit  Government  of  South  Africa.  2  vols.  Published  by  the  Central  News  Agency, 
South  Africa.  1908. 
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In  this  respect,  South  African  Union  is  a  unique  experiment.  In  previous  cases 
the  local  administrations  remained  intact  except  for  some  diminution  of  authority. 
In  South  Africa  the  existing  executive  and  legislative  machinery  will  disappear. 
There  will  be  a  Governor-General,  Ministers,  a  Parliament,  provincial  councils,  and 
administrators;  a  Supreme  Court,  and  a  central  railway  administration,  which  is  to 
work  on  business  principles.  The  Union  will  assume  the  debts  of  the  four 
Colonies;  it  will  collect  and  administer  the  public  revenues,  and  the  organisation 
of  defence  will  be  in  its  hands.  Native  administration  will  be  centralised, 
and  there  will  no  longer  be  four  different  ways  of  dealing  with  the  natives. 
Primary  education  and  various  other  matters  will  be  in  the  sphere  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils;  but  Union  is  on  a  basis  of  unification,  not  of  federation,  and  the 
whole  ultimate  power  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Parliament.  The  question 
presents  itself,  How  will  this  arrangement  work  out?  Will  Union  become  a 
reality,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name?  "Will  the  labours  of  the  Convention  really 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  South  African  nation,  worthy  to  take  its  place  side 
by  side  with  the  other  free  daughter  nations  of  the  Empire?  Let  us  look  at  the 
elements  of  the  situation.  The  area  of  British  territory  included  in  the  Union 
(excluding,  that  is,  the  three  protectorates  and  the  three  Ehodesias)  is  about 
470,000  square  miles — a  little  less  than  four  times  the  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  white  population  is,  in  number,  about  one  thirty-seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  its  density  is  something  more  than  two,  or, 
if  the  dwellers  in  the  principal  towns  be  omitted,  a  good  deal  less  than  two,  to 
the  square  mile.  The  total  population  is  a  little  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  eleven  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the 
white  population,  about  half — perhaps  something  less  than  half — is  of  British 
descent,  and  the  total  white  population  is  to  the  black  and  coloured  population 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  four.  Including  Southern  Ehodesia  and  the 
three  protectorates,  the  proportion  is  as  one  to  about  five.  The  total  trade  of  South 
Africa  in  1909  amounted  to  aboub  .£81,000,000,  of  which  77  per  cent,  was  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4^  per  cent,  trade  with  other  British  possessions ; 
the  exports  in  1909  exceeded  the  imports  by  about  £21,000,000;  the  total  public 
debt  is  about  £114,000,000;  the  total  budget  of  the  four  Colonies,  exclusive  of 
railway  expenditure,  and  interest  on  railway  capital,  is  about  £11,000,000. 
Union  will  take  effect  on  May  31  next,  and  Parliament  is  expected  to  meet 
in  October.  Except  in  the  Cape  Colony,  in  which  there  are  some  20,000  black 
and  coloured  voters,  the  franchise — the  qualification  for  which  in  the  Cape 
Colony  is  moderately  high,  and  in  the  other  Colonies  low — is  restricted  to 
persons  of  European  descent.  A  white  population  of  less  than  1,200,000  people 
— about  twice  the  population  of  Birmingham,  or  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
London — is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering,  under  the  Sovereign,  a 
country  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  trade  amounting 
to  £67  per  head,  a  budget  amounting  to  more  than  £9  per  head,  and  a  public  debt 
amounting  to  about  £95  per  head,  of  the  white  population ;  and  the  Union  Govern- 
ment is  to  rule  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  more  than  four  millions  (and,  if 
the  three  protectorates  and  Southern  Ehodesia  be  included,  nearly  five  and  a  half 
millions)  of  black  and  coloured  people.  Obviously,  the  first  condition  of  success 
is  that  the  white  people  should  be  united.  That  is  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
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wise,  humane,  and  enlightened  government  of  the  black  and  coloured  people  than 
in  the  interest  of  the  white  people  themselves.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
condition  of  success  will  always  make  for  unity.  Eacialism,  no  doubt,  is  only 
badly  scotched — not  yet  entirely  dead.  It  may  be  many  years  before  it  dies  out 
altogether.  It  will  never  completely  disappear,  any  more  than  the  racialism  of 
the  Scotchman,  the  Irishman,  or  the  Welshman  has  disappeared.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  expect  it.  There  will  a.lways  be  at  least  the  ghost  of  it.  But  if 
there  should  be,  from  time  to  time,  manifestations  of  racial  feeling,  there  will 
never,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  any  recrudescence  of  its  graver  symptoms,  such 
as  might  endanger  the  permanence  or  utility  of  Union.  It  is  my  hope  and  my 
belief  that  the  wise  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  understanding  which  illus- 
trated and,  I  may  add,  ennobled,  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  pervade 
the  atmosphere  of  the  South  African  Parliament,  and  that  the  natural  course  of 
events  will  tend  to  obliterate,  gradually  and  finally,  the  remnants  of  the  conflict 
of  ideals  and  aspirations  which  has  done  so  much,  in  the  past,  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  country.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about 
recent  legislation  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  on  the  subject  of  primary  education 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  indication  of  racial  prejudice  and  of  anti-British  feeling. 
I  regret  the  legislation  as  much  as  anybody  who  disagrees  with  it,  because  I  think 
it  will  tend  to  handicap  the  Colony  in  the  keen  competition  which  may  be  expected 
in  South  Africa  in  the  future,  as  well  as  because  it  is  open  to  misconstruction; 
but,  regarded  dispassionately,  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  give  effect,  in  the 
sphere  of  primary  education,  to  the  principle  underlying  the  137th  section  of  the 
South  African  Constitution.  It  is  an  experiment  which  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  bi-lingualism  believe 
that  it  is  likely  to  fail.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  excellent  thing,  if  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  misunderstandings,  if  every  child  in  South  Africa  could  acquire,  besides 
his  own  mother  tongue,  at  least  an  adequate  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
usually  spoken  by  the  moiety  of  the  population  which  uses  the  other;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  is  an  endowment  which  is  likely  to  be  confined,  except  in 
cases  of  special  intellectual  capacity,  to  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to 
keep  them  at  school  long  after  the  primary-school  stage;  and  that  children  who 
have  to  leave  school  soon  after  they  get  into  their  teens  will  not,  as  a  rule,  obtain 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  either  language — certainly  not  of  the  language  which 
is  not  their  mother  tongue.  In  this  matter  the  Dutch  children  will  labour  under 
a  special  disadvantage,  in  that  the  Dutch  taught  in  the  schools  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Dutch  spoken  in  the  home.  In  the  meantime  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  main  object  of  the  average  Dutch  farmer  in  sending  his  children  to  a  primary 
school  is  that  they  may  learn  English  properly;  and  my  experience  of  the  Dutch 
farmer  is  that,  if  his  demands  are  reasonable,  he  generally  gets  what  he  wants  in 
the  end.  Competition,  the  keen  competition  which  will  arise  in  the  future,  will 
settle  the  matter.  Eacialism  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  legislation  indicates  the  natural  love  of  the  Dutch-descended  people  for  the 
Dutch  language,  and,  perhaps,  a  fear  that  unless  special  steps  are  taken  to  safe- 
guard it,  it  may  lose  the  importance  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  unity.  Fears  were  expressed  whilst  union  was  under  consideration 
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that  it  might  lead  to  what  is  called  "  Dutch  domination."  I  can  quite  understand 
how  these  fears  arose.  The  Dutch  political  machines — the  Afrikander  Bond  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  Unie  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  Het  Volk  in  the 
Transvaal — are  well-organised  and  well-managed  party  machines.  Every  now  and 
then  a  coup  fails  to  come  off — there  were  two  or  three  instances  during  the  last 
general  election  in  the  Cape  Colony — but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
Dutch  constituency  in  the  Cape  Colony,  what  the  Bond  says  in  politics  "goes  "; 
and  similar  influence  is  believed  to  be  exerted  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and 
the  Transvaal  by  the  other  two  organisations.  Besides,  the  Dutch  are,  on  an 
average,  better  politicians  than  the  British.  They  seem  to  take  more  interest 
in  politics,  and  to  sacrifice  more  for  the  sake  of  politics,  than  do  the  British. 
There  is  a  saying,  for  instance,  that  a  Dutchman  will  ride  thirty  miles  to  vote 
at  even  a  divisional  council  election,  whereas  a  Britisher  can  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  travel  a  third  of  that  distance  to  vote  even  at  an  Assembly  election. 
If  this  saying  be  true,  I  do  not  think  its  truth  is  due  to  laziness  on  the  part  of  the 
Britisher.  It  is  more  probably  due  partly  to  disinclination  to  leave  his  work,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  country  districts  Britishers,  as  such,  have 
been  in  a  hopeless  minority.  But  under  the  Union  Constitution  there  are  pro- 
visions intended  to  secure  something  like  equal  rights ;  and  if  in  the  coming  election 
an  attempt  (which  I  do  not  anticipate)  should  be  made  to  return  a  Dutch  majority 
for  the  purpose  of  overriding  the  British,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Britishers  if 
they  do  not  at  least  secure  a  representation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  legislation  and  administration,  and  to  render  nugatory  any 
attempt  at  "domination."  But  I  believe  that,  putting  it  at  the  lowest — much 
lower,  I  think,  than  it  ought  to  be  put — the  leaders  of  the  Dutch-descended  people 
are  too  wise  not  to  see  that  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  racial  domination 
would  surely  tend  to  frustrate  the  principal  object  they  have  in  view,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  united  South  African  nation;  and  that  the  fears  which  have  been 
expressed  on  this  head  are  not  well  grounded. 

The  question  of  finance  is  not  likely  to  present  any  insuperable  difficulties. 
If  the  country  progresses  at  a  normal  rate,  it  ought  not  to  present  any  diffi- 
culties of  great  importance.  Many  millions  (nearly  two-thirds)  of  the  debt  are 
invested  in  the  railways  and  harbours,  which  will  find  interest  and  sinking 
fund  for  their  share  of  it.  Successful  finance,  under  Union,  ought  to  be 
merely  a  question  of  good  management,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
secure  in  a  country  containing  so  many  good  business  men.  It  may  be,  very 
likely  will  be,  that  the  anticipations  which  were  at  one  time  formed  that 
Union  would  lead  to  economy  in  the  public  expenditure  will  not  be  realised; 
but  there  is  not  at  present  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any 
great  difficulty  in  balancing  revenue  and  expenditure.  Finance  is  a  subject 
which  specially  interests  me,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  make  it  interesting  to 
you.  I  shall  therefore  say  no  more  about  it  except  this :  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  shows  that  the  South  African  financier  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  heavy  and  unexpected  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  must 
guide  himself  accordingly.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  revenue  fell  off  by  something  like  35  per  cent,  within  four  years.  It  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  heroic  measures,  both  in  the  matter  of  retrenchment  and 
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economy  and  in  the  matter  of  additional  taxation,  to  restore  the  balance  between 
revenue  arid  expenditure;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  bid  fair  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Notwithstanding 
all  its  difficulties,  the  Cape  Colony  has  not  applied  to  the  London  market  for  a 
loan  for  two  years.  Cape  stock  stands  at  least  as  high  as  any  other  Colonial 
security  which  is  not  backed  by  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Treasury,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Colony  will  enter  the  Union  with  a  balance  in 
hand. 

As  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  resources  of  South  Africa,  their  development 
shows  most  satisfactory  signs  of  improvement.  The  wool  export,  for  instance, 
last  year  exceeded  the  export  for  1908  by  35  per  cent,  in  value,  and  was  a  record 
export.  Ostrich  feathers  show  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  since  1908 ;  and  maize, 
which  is  a  new  export,  and  a  very  promising  one,  an  increase  of  205  per  cent. 
Large  quantities  of  food  and  drink  are  still  imported,  but  owing  to  improvement 
in  the  output  of  the  farms  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs  there  was  a  reduction  in 
imports  under  that  head  of  some  5^  per  cent,  in  1909 ;  whilst  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  65  per  cent,  in  the  export  of  certain  articles  of  food.  Considering  that  it 
is  not  yet  eight  years  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  during  which  the  two  new 
Colonies  had  been  laid  waste  from  end  to  end,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Natal  great  damage  had  been  done,  and  live-stock  of  all  kinds  had 
suffered  large  reductions,  results  such  as  these  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
recuperative  powers  of  the  country.  Satisfactory  as  they  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  returns  for  last  year  are  far  below  the  figures  which  it  is 
hoped  ultimately  to  reach.  Science,  capital,  and  labour,  working  hand  in  hand,  may 
produce — will,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  produce — far  better  results.  There  is 
an  enormous  extent  of  highly  fertile  soil ;  all  that  it  needs  to  enable  it  to  carry  large 
crops  is  water.  Millions  of  tons  of  water,  carrying  with  them  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  fertile  soil,  even  now  after  all  that  has  been  done,  run  to  waste  to  the  sea 
year  after  year.  The  value  of  the  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  karoo  land,  worth  in  its  normal  state  a  pound  or  less 
per  acre,  will  fetch,  when  laid  down  in  lucerne  and  properly  irrigated,  as  much  as 
fifty,  seventy,  or,  in  favourable  localities,  a  hundred  pounds  an  acre.  Irrigation 
has  made  great  strides  of  late  years.  It  has  received  the  close  attention  both  of  the 
Governments  and  of  private  individuals.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  description  of  what  is  in  course  of  being  done  in  the  matter;  but  I  may 
mention  that  a  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  for  irrigating  many  miles  of  country  In 
the  Breede  Eiver  valley,  near  Worcester,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £300,000;  and 
that  a  private  syndicate  is  constructing  a  reservoir  near  Britstown  which  will  provide 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  some  40,000  acres  of  fertile  land.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  scientific  protection  against  and  treatment  of  stock 
diseases,  and  of  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  which  attack  the  products  of  the 
soil.  In  this  matter  South  Africa,  which  possesses  bacteriologists  and  scientific 
workers  of  her  own  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity — one,  at  least,  of  world-wide 
reputation— is  specially  indebted  to  the  Cambridge  laboratory,  which  has  for  years 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  problems  which  surround  it ;  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  both  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  have  acknowledged  South  Africa's 
indebtedness  to  the  laboratory  in  a  substantial  manner.  It  has  been  ascertained 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  diseases  which  are  so  rife  in  South  Africa, 
and  have  done  such  great  damage  to  the  stock  in  the  past,  are  insect-borne.  The 
life-history  of  the  insects,  and  of  the  parasites  which  they  carry  and  transmit,  the 
life-history  and  habits  of  the  pests  which  damage  the  field-crops  and  the  orchards, 
the  means  of  prophylaxis  and  cure,  have  formed  the  subject  of  years  of  patient 
study,  investigation,  and  experiment,  both  in  South  Africa  and  England,  and 
elsewhere,  by  entomologists,  bacteriologists,  and  other  scientific  workers,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  means,  hitherto  undreamt  of,  of  prevention  and 
cure.  Scab,  the  curse  of  the  sheep  farmer,  arid  locusts,  the  pest  of  the  agricul- 
turist, can  be  controlled,  if  not  abolished,  by  united  action.  As  irrigation  extends, 
more  and  more  land  will  be  cultivated;  as  the  means  of  preventing  and  curing 
stock  diseases  come  to  be  better  and  better  understood  and  appreciated,  pastoral 
productions  will  further  improve  and  increase.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
way  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  products  required  for  the  use  of  man  which  cannot 
be  produced  within  the  boundaries  of  British  South  Africa.  Sugar  and  tea  are 
produced  in  Natal,  tobacco  of  good  quality  is  produced  throughout  the  country,  wool, 
maize,  angora  hair  and  hides,  to  say  nothing  of  ostrich  feathers,  are  already  largely 
exported.  All  the  necessary  kinds  of  food — "  the  foundation  of  a  man's  dinner  "- 
can  be  and  are  produced;  and  if  at  present,  as  regards  some  items,  of  insufficient 
quantity,  of  undeniable  quality.  Fruit  of  every  kind,  from  pineapples,  avocado 
pears,  and  bananas,  to  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  strawberries,  is  produced  in 
profusion,  and  there  is  a  considerable  and  increasing  export  of  it  to  England  and 
elsewhere.  Valuable  breeding  stock  is  continually  being  imported,  sometimes  by, 
or  with  the  assistance  of,  one  or  other  of  the  Governments,  generally  by  private 
enterprise;  and  the  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  being  steadily 
improved.  A  great  advance  has  been  made,  by  the  careful  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  in  the  quality  of  angora  hair  and  of  ostrich  feathers.  Creameries,  some 
co-operative,  some  established  with  the  assistance  of  a  Government,  some  by  private 
enterprise,  have  been  started  in  several  centres.  Some  of  these  have  proved 
very  successful,  and  one,  started  about  ten  years  ago  by  private  enterprise  in 
Natal,  without  any  assistance  from  Government,  is  turning  out  about  8,000  Ib. 
of  butter  a  week  besides  large  quantities  of  pasteurised  milk.  Co-operative  wine 
factories  have  been  started  in  several  places  in  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  experience  of  more  than  200  years  has  shown  that  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  There 
used  to  be  a  considerable  export  of  wine  to  England  until  the  'sixties,  when  the 
export  trade  received  its  quietus  from  Britain's  fiscal  legislation  of  those  days. 
The  export  trade  is  now  practically  nil.  The  wine  industry  has  been  suffering 
much  lately  from  causes  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  but  signs  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  grape  have  lately  been  making  themselves 
evident.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  South  Africa,  instead  of  betraying  a 
chastened  satisfaction  that  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  normally  large 
importation  of  foodstuffs,  will  learn  to  regard  with  surprise  and  self-condemnation 
any  but  a  very  small  import  list  of  productions  of  the  soil.  Before  I  leave  this 
subject  I  ought  to  allude  to  the  fact,  which  is  not,  I  think,  generally  realised  in 
England,  that  the  word  "  farmer  "  in  South  Africa  does  not  mean,  as  in  England, 
a  man  who  farms  another  man's  land  and  pays  him  rent  for  it.  The  farmers 
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in  South  Africa  are,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  freeholders,  owning  and 
farming  their  own  land.  Some  of  them  (not  very  many,  I  think)  are  very  well  off 
indeed.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  that  I  know  of  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  farmer  to  make  a  fortune  by  farming.  I  know  of  one  case  of  three  brothers 
who  started  not  so  very  many  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  between  them  and  are  now  making  an  annual  income  which  is  well  into  the 
second  decade  of  five  figures.  Such  cases  are,  however,  rare.  Generally,  the  rich 
farmer  is  a  man  who  has  succeeded  to  a  valuable  unencumbered  farm,  and  has  by 
his  own  hard  work  and  progressive  methods  done  justice  to  its  capacities.  But 
I  know  several  farmers  who  began  with  nothing  but  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  oxen, 
a  few  sheep  or  so,  and  an  unimproved  farm,  and  have  been  able  to  build  themselves 
comfortable  houses,  improve  their  farms,  educate  their  children,  and  start  them 
in  life,  owe  no  man  anything,  and  live  in  comfort,  well  within  their  incomes. 
Holdings  vary  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  acres  in  the  karoo  down  to  as 
little  as  a  few  tens  of  acres  of  irrigated  lucerne  in  the  Oudtshoorn  valley.  Many 
of  the  farmers  have  a  hard  struggle.  Few  of  them  but  have  had  great  difficulties 
to  encounter  at  one  time  or  another  during  their  life  on  the  farm.  Many  have  had 
to  buy  their  experience,  and  some  of  them  have  bought  it  too  dear,  and  have  failed. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  hard  life,  especially  for  the  wives.  Families,  as  a  rule,  are 
large;  native  servants  are  difficult  to  get,  and  often  not  good  when  got;  and  the 
wife  generally  has  at  least  to  superintend  the  cooking  and  the  housework  as  well  as 
to  look  after  the  children.  The  doctor  is  often  twenty  miles  off,  or  more ;  posts  are 
few  and  far  between;  the  nearest  neighbour  may  be  five  or  more  miles  away. 
Visitations  of  drought,  locusts,  and  so  forth,  are  on  a  continental  scale.  In  the 
northern  parts  hailstorms — the.  hailstones  sometimes  as  large  as  breakfast  eggs — 
cause  great  and  sudden  damage.  Stock  diseases,  depredations  by  wild  animals, 
and  sometimes  by  stock-thieves,  check  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  flocks  and 
herds.  The  life,  you  see,  has  its  drawbacks ;  but  it  is  a  fine  school  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-reliance,  courage,  and  patience,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  yeoman  farmers  of  South  Africa,  whether  British  or  Dutch,  possess,  and  will 
continue  to  possess  as  a  class,  the  sterling  and  manly  qualities  which  are  the  best 
foundation  of  the  character  of  a  nation. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  condition  of  the  farming  industry 
because,  in  the  end,  when  the  gold  and  diamonds  have  been  exhausted,  the 
permanent  future  prosperity  of  South  Africa  must  depend  on  the  point  at  which 
the  development  of  the  country's  pastoral  and  agricultural  resources  has  arrived, 
and  on  the  sound  condition  of  the  farming  industry.  The  advance  which  is 
now  being  made  in  that  particular  is  full  of  good  promise  for  the  future.  But 
meanwhile  the  prosperity  and  development  of  the  farming  industry,  and,  indeed, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  generally,  has  depended  for  many  years,  and  will 
depend  for  many  years  to  come,  on  the  existence  and  on  the  development, 
actual  and  prospective,  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only 
on  account  of  the  markets  which  the  mining  towns  afford  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce,  or  on  account  of  the  "  overspill  "  from  the  great  sums  spent  on  the 
development  of  the  mines.  The  existence  and  development,  actual  and  prospective, 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  alone  made  possible  the  great  extension 
of  the  railways  which  provides  the  farmer  with  access  to  markets  both  in  and 
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outside  South  Africa.  Without  them,  the  great  railway  extension  which  has  taken 
place  would  have  been  impossible;  without  that  extension  most  of  the  progress 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  farming  in  South  Africa  would  have  been 
equally  impossible.  The  fact  that  without  the  mining  developments  the  farming 
interests  would  have  been  more  or  less  at  a  standstill  is  bringing  home  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  country  districts,  who  had  not  hitherto  realised  it,  how  necessary 
it  is  in  the  general  interests  of  South  Africa  that  every  reasonable  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  to  the  mining  industry  to  develop  and  progress.  We 
had  an  object-lesson  on  this  subject  in  the  Cape  Colony  about  two  years  ago, 
when,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
diamond  market,  and  the  Kimberley  mines  had  to  resort  to  stringent  measures 
of  economy,  and  to  restrict  their  output.  A  great  many  people  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  having  been  amalgamated,  were 
of  no  particular  use  to  the  Colony,  and  that  as  the  diamond  output,  though  valuable, 
was  small  in  bulk,  it  yielded  little  or  no  profit  to  the  railways.  But  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  restriction  of  the  output,  distress  arose  in  Kimberley,  and  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  Kimberley  Eailway  fell  off  by 
£10,000  a  week,  the  false  impression  was  promptly  corrected.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  diamond  market  appears  to  have  recovered,  and  that  according 
to  the  most  recent  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  the 
industry  is  once  more  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis.  As  regards  gold,  you  know  that 
the  output  has  been  advancing  steadily  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  in 
1909  it  reached  a  value  of  some  £33,500,000,  of  which  £2,600,000  was 
contributed  by  Ehodesia.  Cost  of  production  has  largely  diminished,  and  propo- 
sitions formerly  considered  unpayable  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  I  speak  under  correction,  as  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  any  South  African  undertaking,  and  have  not,  there- 
fore, the  means  of  informing  myself  which  are  possessed  by  a  shareholder; 
but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  until  the  last  few  months  the  loss  of 
labour  due  to  the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese  has  not  been  seriously  felt,  and 
that  the  native  labour  has  become,  on  the  whole,  markedly  more  efficient  than 
it  used  to  be  in  former  years.  The  number  of  native  labourers  in  the  Transvaal 
gold  mines  increased  from  73,000  in  August  1904  to  168,000  in  August  1909. 
This  large  increase  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.  Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  cause,  apart  from  the  special  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  obtain 
native  labour,  is  the  depression  under  which  South  Africa  has  been  labouring 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Almost  all  public  works  have  been  stopped; 
drastic  retrenchment,  both  in  public  and  in  private  establishments,  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day;  there  has  been  but  little  railway  construction  going  on,  and 
much  of  that  has  been  done  by  the  labour  of  gangs  of  white  men  out  of  work,  and 
of  "  poor  whites."  The  decrease  in  the  traffic  at  the  ports  has  thrown  out  of 
employment  large  numbers  of  black  and  coloured  labourers;  and  the  restriction 
of  the  Kimberley  output  led  to  the  dismissal  of  some  thousands  of  native  workmen 
there.  Work  has  been  at  a  premium,  and  many  thousands  of  natives  who  used  to 
work  elsewhere  have  gone  to  work  &t  the  Johannesburg  mines.  Part  of  the  increase 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  excellent  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  for  controlling  the  reception  and  distribution  of  the  native 
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labourers,  and  for  facilitating  the  reception  and  prompt  investigation  of  the 
labourers'  complaints,  and  for  the  redress  of  reasonable  grievances.  The  Cape 
Government,  to  my  knowledge,  has  worked,  and  is  working,  in  accord  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  in  this  matter,  and  as  regards  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  natives  in  the  matter  of  recruiting;  and  steps  have,  I  believe,  been  taken 
in  those  directions  also  by  the  Government  of  Natal.  The  standard  of  comfort 
in  the  compounds  provided  for  the  Chinese  was  much  in  advance  of  the  provision 
ordinarily  made  for  the  natives;  the  natives  who  replaced  the  Chinese  succeeded 
in  due  course  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  better  conditions;  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  under  those  better  conditions  the  labour  of  the  natives  became  more  efficient 
than  it  had  been  in  the  past;  whilst  the  Chinese,  excellent  and  willing  labourers 
as  they  were,  set  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  daily  task  far  beyond  the  standard 
of  former  days;  and  the  native  labourers,  working  under  the  improved  conditions, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  being  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  mines, 
steadily  approach,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  have  reached,  the  higher  standard. 
As  to  the  rumours  of  shortage  of  labour  which  have  arisen  of  late,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  native  crops  have  been  gathered  in,  there 
may  be  a  further  outflow  of  native  labour  to  the  mines ;  but  it  has  always  been  fore- 
seen that  with  the  return  of  normal  prosperity  in  South  Africa  (a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  bound  to  result,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
mines)  difficulties  about  native  labour  are  likely  to  recur.  As  prosperity  returns, 
more  employment  will  offer ;  public  works  will  be  resumed ;  railways  will  be  con- 
structed ;  business  will  increase  in  the  ports ;  the  diamond  industry  will  increase  its 
output.  All  these  forms  of  industry  will  require  additional  labour;  some  of  them 
much  additional  labour;  and  the  general  revival  of  prosperity  will  tend  to  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  of  various  kinds  all  over  the  country.  Labour  above  ground 
is  naturally  preferred  to  labour  below  ground  by  most  of  the  natives;  and  unless 
fresh  sources  of  supply  can  be  discovered,  the  present  sources  better  exploited,  or 
further  labour-saving  contrivances  be  invented  and  adopted,  there  seems  every 
probability  that  when  normal  prosperity  returns  the  supply  of  native  labour  available 
for  the  mines  may  prove  insufficient.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  meet  any  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  this  connection.  I  will  only 
say  that  the  labour  difficulty,  if  it  arises,  will  be  not  the  least  important  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Union  Government  will  have  to  deal,  and  that,  if  only 
because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry  with 
the  prosperity  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  Union 
Government  will  direct  its  best  and  most  strenuous  efforts  towards  assisting  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  minerals  in  South  Africa  besides  gold  and 
diamonds ;  of  far  less  intrinsic  value ; — but  it  may  well  be  that  long  after  gold  and 
diamonds  have  been  exhausted,  they  will  continue  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  When  I  arrived  in  Natal  in  1893,  it  was  a  common 
complaint  that  if  a  steamer  came  to  Durban  and  asked  for  600  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  the  answer  would  be  to  the  effect  that  she  could  have  100  tons  to-day  and 
100  tons  to-morrow,  but  that  as  to  the  rest,  inquiries  would  have  to  be  made. 
The  total  output  of  Natal  coal  was  then  about  7,000  tons  a  month.  Now  the 
output  is  more  than  150,000  tons  u  month;  and  if  a  steamer  wants  even  2,000 
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tons  of  coal  there  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  it  at  once.  In  addition  to  the 
bunker  trade,  which  amounts  to  some  70,000  tons  a  month,  a  considerable  trade 
(about  36,000  tons  a  month)  in  export  coal  has  grown  up,  and  special  facilities 
have  been  provided  at  great  expense  by  the  Government  of  Natal  for  the  loading 
of  steamers  with  coal  in  bulk.  An  export  trade  in  coal  is  also  growing  up  at 
Louren9O  Marques,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  mined  and  used  for  the 
railways,  mines,  and  other  purposes  in  Natal,  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Ehodesia, 
and  in  Cape  Colony.  Several  copper  mines  and  tin  mines  are  doing  well; 
asbestos,  wolframite,  scheelite,  and  other  minerals  are  mined  and  exported, 
and  enormous  masses  of  iron  ore  only  await  a  local  market  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  their  exploitation.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country. 

As    regards   manufactures,    things    are   in    an    inchoate    state.      The   largest 

undertaking,    as    regards    capital   invested,    is    probably    the    explosives    factory 

at    Somerset    West,  which,  I    am    told,    is    doing    very    well,    and    turns    out 

some  30,000  cases  of  dynamite  a  month.     It  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 

mining  industry,  and  to  the  users  of  explosives  in  South  Africa.     At  all  events, 

the    price    in    South    Africa    of    the    highest    grade    of    blasting    gelatine    is 

now    not    more    than    half    of    what    it    was    in    the    days    of    the    dynamite 

monopoly,  and  the  factory  supplies  a  class  of  weaker  explosive,  which  is  very 

useful  at  Kimberley  and  in  other  places  where  the  rock  is  less  hard  than  it  is 

on  the  Eand,   and  is  far  cheaper  than  the  stronger  explosive.     The  monopoly 

never  would  supply  it,   and  the  people  who  wanted  it  had  to  use  the  stronger 

kind,  paying  much  more  than  they  need  have  paid  had  they  been  able  to  get  what 

they  wanted.       Another  large  dynamite   factory  has  been   started  by   Messrs. 

Kynoch  in  Natal,  and  it  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Lever  are  going  to  start  a  large 

soap  factory  near  Durban.     Most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  South  Africa 

owe  their  existence  to  duties  which  in  fact,  if  not  always  in  original  intention, 

are  protective.    Candles,  soap,  boots,  matches,  jam,  flour,  tea,  beer,  wine,  tobacco, 

spirits,   are  manufactured  in  South  Africa.     All  of  these  articles  are  subject  to 

duties,  some  of  them  to  very  high  duties.     Not  in  every  case  with  the  result 

of  increasing  the  price.     The  price  of  a  quart  bottle  of  beer  in  Natal,  for  instance, 

up    to    1893,    when   the    South    African    Brewery    was    started,    was    one    and 

sixpence.  The  South  African  Brewery  was  encouraged  to  start  in  Natal  under 

the  protection  of  a  duty  on  beer  of  ninepence  per  gallon,  which  was  originally 

imposed  for  revenue  purposes.     Beer  is  now  sold  in  Natal,   and  has  been  sold 

ever  since  the  South  African  Brewery  started,  at  eightpence  a  quart  bottle.     The 

duty  has  since  been  raised  to  two  shillings  per  gallon.     Beer,  I  am  informed,  is 

still  sold  in  Natal  at  eightpence  per  quart  bottle.     The  same  is  the  case  with 

tea,   on  which  a  duty  of  fourpence  per  pound,   originally  imposed  for  revenue 

purposes,  was  levied.     Under  the  protection  of  that  duty,  tea  plantations  and 

factories  were  started  in  Natal.     The  lowest  price  of  tea,  before  the  factories  were 

started,  was  two  shillings  per  pound.     Natal  tea  is  now  sold  in  Durban  at  from 

sixpence  per  pound  u'p  to  about  one  and  sixpence,  according  to  quality,  and  the 

price  of  imported  tea  has  been  reduced  to  correspond.     The  tea  duty  has  been 

since  reduced  to  fourpence. 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  interest  and  importance  in  connection  with 
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the  progress  of  South  Africa  to  which  I  might  direct  your  attention;  but  time  is 
getting  short,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  wish  something  to  be  said  about  the 
native  question.  It  is  really  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult,  of  the 
questions  with  which  the  Union  Government  will  be  responsible  for  dealing,  if 
only  on  account  of  its  many-sidedness,  its  permanence,  and  its  connection,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  almost  all  questions  of  government  and  with  so  many 
phases  of  social  life  throughout  South  Africa.  But  it  is  difficult  to  speak  about  it 
in  public,  especially  as  regards  the  political  side  of  it,  without  arousing  feelings 
which  are  better  left  unstirred,  and  without  compromising  or  hampering  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  earnestly  feeling  their  way  towards  its  satisfactory  solution.  Its 
existence  will  always  tend  to  produce  one  good  effect,  and  that  is  to  secure  and  to 
render  permanent  the  unification  of  the  white  races  in  South  Africa.  The  black 
and  coloured  people,  taken  together,  outnumber  the  white  people  in  the  Union, 
as  at  present  constituted,  by  four  to  one.  If  Southern  Bhodesia  and  the  Protec- 
torates be  included  in  the  Union,  they  will  outnumber  the  white  people  by  five  to 
one.  This  is  just  about  the  number  by  which  the  black  and  coloured  people  in  the 
United  States  are  outnumbered  by  the  white  race  in  that  country.  Yet  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  complain,  and  apparently  with  reason,  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  colour  question  there.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  the 
difficulties  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  in  this  connection,  in  South  Africa.  By 
arithmetic,  they  ought  to  be  twenty-five  times  as  great.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  a 
line  of  policy  which  might  suit  the  set  of  circumstances  in  the  United  States  would 
be  likely  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  political  problem 
unique  in  its  character  and  of  supereminent  difficulty,  and  it  can  only  be  solved 
by  those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  all  its  bearings,  with  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  surround  it — by  the  people  who  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  who 
will  have  by  far  the  most  to  suffer,  both  in  person  and  property,  if  the  right  solution 
be  not  discovered  and  applied — in  other  words,  by  the  people  of  South  Africa  and 
by  their  representatives  in  the  Union  Parliament  and  in  the  Union  Government. 
Things  being  as  they  are,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
compromise  which  was  arrived  at  in  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  except  perhaps 
to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  Union  would  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed ;  nor  would  it  serve  any  good  purpose  to  discuss  lines 
of  policy  which  the  Union  Government  may  possibly  adopt  in  connection  with 
this  great  question.  I  will  only  say  that  there  is  every  evidence  that  in  South 
Africa  there  is  a  full  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  question,  and  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  widespread  and  growing  disposition  to  deal  with  it  on  humane  and 
enlightened  lines.  But  although  I  feel  debarred  from  publicly  discussing  the 
political  side  of  the  native  question,  there  are  social,  economical,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  it  as  to  which  something  may  usefully  be  said.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  advocates  of  Union — with  many  of  them  the  principal  object — was 
the  building  up,  under  the  British  flag,  of  a  great  South  African  nation.  That  is  a 
noble  goal  at  which  to  aim;  a  goal  which,  we  must  all  hope,  will  in  the  end  be 
successfully  attained.  Success  will  depend  mainly  on  the  characteristics  and 
development  of  the  white  people.  On  those  characteristics,  on  that  development, 
the  very  presence  of  the  black  and  coloured  people  in  such  superior  numbers,  and 
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their  readiness  to  give  work  and  service,  tend  always  to  produce  a  marked  effect. 
Nearly  all  the  unskilled  labour  in  South  Africa  is  done  by  black  or  coloured  people. 
Work  of  that  kind  has  been  generally,  almost  universally,  considered  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  white  person.  The  results  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  manifold. 
The  primary  result  is  that  the  body  politic  in  South  Africa  differs  from  the  body 
politic  in  any  country,  which  claims  to  be  called  a  white  man's  country,  in  the 
world.  It  is,  speaking  generally,  composed  of  a  white  oligarchy  resting  on  a  basis 
of  black  and  coloured  labour.  There  is  no  white  working  class,  properly  so  called; 
no  large  body  of  independent  and  self-reliant  white  men  and  women  who  depend 
entirely  on  themselves  for  everything,  and  do  everything  for  themselves.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  white  artisans  employed  in  the  mines,  in  the  building 
trades,  and  so  forth,  and  skilled  white  workers  of  various  kinds  employed  on  the 
railway  and  elsewhere;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  black  and  coloured  working 
class  they  are,  in  effect,  an  aristocracy  of  labour.  Many  are  employed  as  overseers 
of  other  men's  work— most  ol  them  aim  at  that  class  of  employment — and  if 
"  white  man's  "  work  fails,  they  are  debarred,  by  the  presence  of  the  native 
labourer,  from  temporarily  supporting  themselves  by  labour  which  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  the  coloured  labourer.  Many  of  them, 
under  such  distressing  circumstances,  leave  the  country;  those  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so  have  often  to  undergo  great  hardship  and  suffering.  It  is  the 
presence  of  the  natives  and  coloured  people — the  environment  that  they  produce — 
that  causes  the  difficulty.  From  their  earliest  years  the  children  are  subject  to 
the  mysterious  influence.  "  Tommy,  run  down  into  the  garden  and  fetch  me  my 
reel."  Tommy,  aged  four,  to  his  mother:  "  Yes,  mother  " — and  then,  to  a  Zulu 
six  feet  high — "  Pick  that  up  and  give  it  to  the  mistress. "  Again,  a  lad  of  twelve, 
with  a  thirst  for  information:  "  Who  scrubs  the  floors  and  cleans  the  boots,  and 
does  things  of  that  kind  in  England?"  "  White  men  and  women."  "  Gracious! 
aren't  there  any  Kaffirs?  "  Again,  this  time  it  is  a  magistrate:  "  Commandant, 
will  you  let  us  have  a  couple  of  your  black  policemen  to  off-saddle  and  knee-halter 
our  horses?"  "  The  Governor  has  just  off-saddled  and  knee-haltered  his  own 
horse,  and  I  think  you  had  better  do  the  same  for  yours — my  men  are  at  their 
breakfast."  These  are  some  of  the  echoes  of  my  own  personal  experience.  I 
could  tell  you  of  many  more.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
white  artizans  are  liable  to  suffer  when  "  white  men's  work  "  fails.  What  of  the 
white  people  who  are  not  skilled  workers  when,  by  force  of  circumstances,  they 
find  themselves  without  means  of  support  ?  ' '  Kaffirs '  work  ' '  they  will  not  do ; 
skilled  labour  they  cannot  do.  They  sink,  and  sink,  and  live  in  misery  and  wretched- 
ness— the  ' '  poor  whites, ' '  as  they  are  called — offspring  of  shiftlessness,  idleness,  and 
misfortune — objects  of  compassion,  and,  alas !  of  contempt,  even  to  the  natives — 
relying,  not  a  few  of  them,  on  the  natives  for  assistance  to  preserve  them  from 
starvation.  This  "  poor  white  "  problem  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  South 
African  problems.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  direct  result  of  native  and  coloured  environ- 
ment. Much  is  being  done  by  organised  religious  and  charitable  effort,  assisted  by 
the  Government,  to  relieve  these  poor  people's  distress,  and  to  teach  and  enable 
them  to  work  for  a  living ;  but  the  source  of  supply  of  the  poor  whites  still  remains. 
This  question  of  that  source  of  supply  was  fully  examined  and  discussed 
by  the  Tranvaal  Indigency  Commission  which  reported  some  time  ago.  The  report, 
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which  is  valuable  and  exhaustive,  has  received  earnest  attention,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Union  Government  in  dealing  with  this 
grave  matter.  To  the  fact  that  nearly  all  flie  unskilled  labour  is  done  by 
natives  and  coloured  people  is  probably  due  the  necessity  which,  I  am  informed, 
exists  for  importing  from  abroad  much  or  most  of  such  additional  white  skilled 
labour  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  coloured 
people,  and  in  some  lines  not  a  few  of  the  natives,  have  become,  or  are  becoming, 
skilled  workmen.  All  the  taxicab  drivers  in  Cape  Town,  for  instance,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  drivers  of  private  motors,  both  there  and  in  Kimberley,  are  coloured 
men.  Some  of  them  have  become  expert  fitters,  as  I  can  personally  testify. 
Skilled  labour  has  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour ;  and  as  there 
is  little  or  no  white  unskilled  labour  in  South  Africa,  it  would  seem,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  as  if  much  of  the  skilled  labour  of  the  future  would  have  to  be  recruited 
from  abroad  or  else  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  natives  and  coloured  people; 
and  there  would  even  appear  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  probability  that  the  white 
skilled  workmen  may  be  gradually  pushed  out  of  the  labour  market  by  the  coloured 
men.  Technical  classes  for  white  students  have  recently  been  started  in  Cape 
Town  and  elsewhere  with  a  view,  I  believe,  of  meeting  the  difficulty;  but  I  am 
told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  although  these  classes  should  be  of  great 
use  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  lads  and  men  who 
have  been,  or  are  being,  thoroughly  taught  a  trade,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  provide 
a  supply  of  skilled  workmen,  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn  a  trade  thoroughly  is  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  as  an  unskilled  workman  and  to  learn  all  the  details  of  the  trade 
by  hard  work  and  application.  Only  thus  can  the  necessary  skill  of  hand  and  eye 
be  obtained.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
saying  that  the  very  existence  of  the  native  races,  the  great,  and  at  first  sight 
apparently  inexhaustible,  source  from  which  the  labour  supply  of  South  Africa  is 
drawn,  is  itself  one  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  about  labour  from  which  South 
Africa  periodically  suffers.  There  are  thousands  of  white  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  the  natives  if  none  of  it  were  done 
by  natives.  As  it  is,  that  kind  of  work  is  called  "  Kaffirs'  work,"  and  white  men 
cannot  be  got  to  do  it,  except  sometimes,  of  late,  under  the  pressure  of  starvation, 
and  then,  of  course,  not  in  association  with  natives  or  coloured  men.  I  might  say 
much  more :  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  difficult  a  question  it  is, 
how  many-sided,  and  what  an  interesting  study,  vital  to  the  interests  of  South 
Africa,  it  affords.  Discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  it  would  fill  more  than  one  lecture 
or  address ;  in  South  Africa  it  meets  one  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  includes,  not  only  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  aboriginal  Bantu, 
but  with  the  Malays,  with  the  hundred  and  more  thousand  British  Indians  who 
are  domiciled  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  with  the  thousands  of  coloured  people, 
the  offspring  or  descendants  of  mixed  unions,  between  whom  and  the  pure-bred 
Europeans  on  one  side,  and  the  dark  races  on  the  other,  no  definite  boundary-lines 
can  be  drawn. 

South  Africa,  one  sees,  can  never  become  a  white  man's  country  in  the  sense 
that  Australia  is  a  white  man's  country,  or  that  Canada  is  a  white  man's  country. 
The  presence  in  such  preponderating  numbers  of  the  native  races,  which  since  the 
establishment  of  the  "  pax  Britannica  "  have  so  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and 
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will  continue  to  increase  in  number,  forbids  it.  The  South  African  body  politic 
will  always  be  unique.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  healthy  and 
strong;  with  its  own  methods,  its  own  characteristics,  no  doubt;  but  none  the  less 
sound,  bearing  within  itself  the  germs  of  improvement  and  progress.  As  to  the 
great  task  of  building  up  a  South  African  nation,  the  establishment  of  Union  clears 
the  ground  for  it ;  but  no  Parliament,  no  Government,  can  do  more  than  facilitate 
the  task.  Its  successful  accomplishment  must  depend,  mainly,  upon  the  people 
themselves  and  on  how  they  set  about  it.  It  is  a  task  which,  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  South  Africa,  presents  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  It 
will  be  for  the  two  European  races  in  British  South  Africa  to  show  to  the  world 
that  they  possess  the  genius  and  determination  which  are  necessary  to  overcome 
those  difficulties,  and  to  work  together,  hand  in  hand,  towards  the  consummation 
of  the  great  ideal. 

But  a  few  words  more.  A  man  who  has  lived  for  sixteen  years  in  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  a  family — a  family  at  one  time  torn 
by  dissensions  which  led  to  violent  quarrel,  and  even  to  blows  and  blood- 
shed; a  man  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  of  community  of  ideal  with  one  side 
of  the  family,  and  sympathising  with  its  aims  and  objects,  but  enabled,  notwith- 
standing, by  long  and  close  association,  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
others,  and  to  appreciate  the  many  good  qualities  which  they  possess — leaving  the 
family,  at  last,  with  their  main  sources  of  quarrel  composed,  and  determined  on 
united  action  for  the  future;  having  been  treated  by  both  sides  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  kindness,  and  having  received,  from  both  sides,  marks  of  com- 
plete, and  even  of  affectionate,  trust  and  confidence;  who  knows,  or  thinks,  he 
knows,  all  the  family  secrets;  such  a  man  may  be  considered  qualified  to  advise, 
may  be  expected  to  give  advice,  as  to  what  course  the  family  should  adopt,  as  to 
what  course  should  be  adopted  towards  the  family  by  their  relatives  elsewhere,  in 
the  future.  To  my  friends  in  South  Africa  I  have  no  advice  to  offer.  They  know 
the  circumstances  as  well  as,  and  better  than,  I  do.  I  believe  them  to  be  fully 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  as  may  arise.  To  my  own  countrymen  at 
home,  amongst  whom,  after  thirty-five  years  of  expatriation,  I  hope  to  spend  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  my  days,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  "  Leave  them  alone;  let 
them  work  out  their  own  salvation. "  Half  of  them  are  of  our  own  blood — caelum, 
non  animum,  mutaverunt.  The  other  half  are  akin  to  us  both  by  race  and,  to  most 
of  us,  by  religion.  They  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  which  we,  as  a  race,  are 
proud,  and  others  which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate.  Each  race,  one  may  hope, 
will  influence  the  other  for  good,  looking  to  each  other's  good  qualities  rather  than 
criticising  each  others'  failings;  and  if  the  South  African  nation  of  the  future 
should  combine  the  best  qualities  of  both  the  races  from  which  it  will  have  been 
descended,  no  nation  amongst  the  daughter  nations  of  the  Empire  will  be  better 
fitted  to  take  its  share  in  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  Empire,  none  will  be 
better  qualified  to  speak  with  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  in  the  gate.  Meanwhile,  if 
mistakes  are  made,  they  are  the  people  who  will  suffer.  On  them  should  rest  the 
responsibility  of  dealing,  without  interference,  with  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 
Their  greatest  difficulty,  their  most  crucial  problem,  will  be  the  native  question. 
That  is  the  question  as  to  which  in  the  past  Britain  has  shown  herself  most  prone 
to  interfere;  that  is  the  question  as  to  which  interference  is  most  resented  in 
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South  Africa.  Therefore  I  say,  "  Leave  them  alone  " ;  leave  them  to  execute  their 
great  task  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  to  discharge  their  great  trust,  without  inter- 
ference, in  the  light  of  their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  under  the  sense  of  the 
grave  responsibility  which  they  are  preparing  to  assume.  Let  them  work  out  their 
own  salvation. 

The  meeting  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Sir  "Godfrey  Lagden,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  and  Mr.  A.  Moor-Eadford,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  to  act  as 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  ARGYLL,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.), 
before  the  reading  of  the  Paper :  You  are  about  to  hear  a  paper  upon  an  extremely 
interesting  subject — a  subject  which  is  not  likely  to  lose  its  interest  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that  interest  will  be  directed  to  a  country  whose 
prosperity  and  unity  will  always  be  increasing — that  this  interest  will  not  be  aroused 
by  any  further  melancholy  events  such  as  we  have  been  unfortunately  obliged  to 
associate  with  the  name  of  South  Africa  in  the  past.  Now,  at  all  events,  we  have 
a  favourable  augury  in  that  we  have  good  accounts  of  this  great  country  from  Sir 
Walter  Hely-Hutchinson,  who  after  16  years  of  service  beyond  the  seas — excellent 
service  for  King  and  country — comes  back  to  Great  Britain  and  has  kindly  consented 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Walter  may  be  surprised 
at  finding  us  here  in  this  Institute  as  we  were  before  he  went  away — that  is,  with 
our  name  unchanged,  for  perhaps  he  may  be  one  of  those  who  would  suggest  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  change  our  title  and  call  ourselves  The  Eoyal  Institute  of 
the  United  Dominions  of  Great  Britain,  or  some  similar  title.  We  greet  him  with 
great  heartiness  on  his  return  after  so  long  a  spell  of  duty.  At  the  same  time  we 
wish  all  good  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  who  has  been  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  the  first  Governor-General  of  South  Africa.  For  my  part, 
J  have  ventured  to  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is  open  to  conviction,  and  may  be 
convinced,  I  believe,  after  five  years  of,  as  we  hope,  successful  administration,  of 
the  benefits  of  encouraging  all  kinds  of  production,  and  that  he  will  come  back  to 
the  Home  Country  a  convinced  Tariff  Eeformer! 

After  the  Paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place :  — 

Sir  GODFREY  Y.  LAQDEN,  K.C.M.G. :  Anything  which  comes  to  us  as  in  a 
considered  paper  of  this  character  from  a  statesman  who  has  been  continuously 
engaged  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  government  of  our  South  African  Colonies 
comes  with  high  authority  and  commands  our  deep  attention  and  respect.  This 
Paper  has  the  greater  weight  as  coming  from  one  who,  whilst  his  duties  have  been 
to  guide  as  far  as  possible  the  destinies  of  the  Colonies  with  which  he  has  been 
associated,  has  always  been  able  to  stand  beyond  the  range  of  political  strife  and 
party  politics.  He  has  given  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  South  African  position. 
In  expressing  opinions,  as  he  has  done,  freely,  he  has  naturally  avoided  laying 
down  any  dogmatic  theories  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which  in  the 
past  have  beset  South  Africa,  which  beset  her  in  the  present,  and  which  in  the 
future  may  still  confront  her.  The  lecturer  has  said  much  to  enlighten  this 
audience  and  a  wider  audience  beyond ;  but  'this  he  has  said  so  discreetly  as  to 
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disarm  criticism.  There  is  one  thing  about  which  Sir  Walter  has  not  been  able  to 
speak,  and  that  is  the  part  he  himself  has  played  in  the  conduct  of  many  important 
affairs.  As  one  who  has  worked  and  resided  in  South  Africa  for  many  years  longer 
than  himself,  I  feel  I  am  in  a  position,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  he  has  performed  there — work  which,  I  venture 
to  believe,  has  left  its  impress  on  the  country  which  for  so  long  has  been  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  He  rightly  urges,  and  with  much  force,  a  course  which  I  believe 
will  be  endorsed  by  most  of  us — namely,  that  South  Africa  under  its  now  consoli- 
dated form  should  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
before  the  idea  of  union  could  have  been  developed  at  all  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
wise  men  of  South  Africa  must  have  put  their  heads  together  at  round  table 
conferences,  and  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures 
at  those  conferences.  Among  many  fine  passages  in  the  Paper  there  is  one  in 
particular  which  struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  which  I  should  like  to  repeat— the 
passage,  namely,  in  which  he  says:  "One  of  the  most  interesting  features  — 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  feature — of  the  new  development  is  that  it  has  been 
achieved  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  exertions  of  people  in  South  Africa  without 
suggestion  or  prescription,  without  interference  of  any  kind  from  outside  South 
Africa,  whether  in  principle  or  in  important  detail."  That  sentence  conveys  to  us 
a  great  deal,  and  offers  to  us,  surely,  the  most  hopeful  prospect  we  could  have  that 
all  is  well.  At  the  same  time,  though  all  may  be  well,  we  must  not  forget — and 
this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasise — that  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  Paper  has  contributed  very  largely  to  make  the  union  of  South  Africa 
possible  and  to  make  that  union  successful.  On  the  eve  of  that  union  the  members 
of  this  Institute,  if  I  interpret  their  sentiments  rightly,  will  wish  that  union  that 
enduring  prosperity  which  we  have  all  hoped  for  and  desire  to  see. 

Hon.  SirEicHABD  SOLOMON,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (Agent- General  for 
the  Transvaal) :  I  know  no  one  more  competent  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa  than  the  reader  of  the  Paper,  who  has  been  in  the 
distinguished  position  of  Governor  of  two  of  the  self-governing  Colonies — first  of 
all  Natal  and  afterwards  Cape  Colony — and  during  whose  periods  of  office  many 
of  the  most  stirring  events  in  South  Africa  have  transpired.  From  first  to  last 
he  sustained  his  reputation  of  being  a  constitutional  Governor  approaching  the  great 
questions  that  came  before  him  with  judicial  calm  and  wisdom,  and  though  we  may 
not  agree  with  all  the  views  he  expressed,  we  must  all  agree  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight.  The  Paper  deals  with  many  important  questions — the 
unification  of  the  Colonies  under  one  supreme  Parliament  and  Government,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history,  not  only  of  South  Africa,  but  of  the 
Colonial  Empire;  it  deals  with  the  future  of  the  Union,  pregnant  with  difficulties, 
but  full  of  promise ;  it  deals  with  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  South  Africa;  with  the  question  of  native  labour  for  the  mines,  the 
fluctuations  in  which  give  opportunities  to  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears  "  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  seem  to  cause  no  anxiety  to  the  captains  of  the  industry ;  the  Paper 
deals  also  with  some  of  the  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  native  question 
in  South  Africa.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail  any  one 
of  these  questions  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  The  Paper  refers  to  the  wonderful 
expansion  of  the  railway  system.  For  many  years  the  people  of  South  Africa  went 
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to  sleep  and  were  satisfied  to  travel  by  bullock  wagon.  Fortunately,  there  came 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  and  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
industrial  population  were  too  progressive  to  be  content  with  the  ox  wagons,  and 
insisted  on  being  connected  with  the  ports  in  the  south  by  railways.  And  now 
every  village  in  South  Africa  clamours  for  the  railway.  Some  35  years  ago  there 
were  63  miles  of  railway  in  South  Africa,  to-day  there  are  some  2,500  miles  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  alone,  and  the  Great  Trunk  Railway 
to  the  north  has  now  almost  reached  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  What 
does  this  extension  signify'?  It  signifies  the  folly  of  supposing,  as  some  do,  that 
the  Zambesi  is  the  permanent  northern  boundary  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
At  the  present  time  the  Union  includes  the  four  self-governing  Colonies.  It  is 
bound  within  a  few  years  to  include  the  native  protectorates  of  Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland,  and  Basutoland,  and  also  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Union  cannot  be  extended  to  the  east  or  west  or  south ;  they  can  only  be  extended 
to  the  north,  and  they  will  expand  in  that  direction.  North  of  the  Zambesi  you 
have  North-West  Rhodesia,  North-East  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland,  countries  in 
which  Europeans  can  live  and  full  of  mineral  and  agricultural  potentialities, 
including  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  European  population  congregated  north  of  the 
Zambesi  is  not  going  to  be  a  separate  people  from  the  European  people  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  Across  the  Zambesi  they  will  shake  hands,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  will  ultimately  include  the  whole  of  British  Africa  south  of  the  borders 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa.  The  lecturer  has  referred, 
naturally  with  great  caution  and  reserve,  to  the  different  problems  associated  with 
the  native  question.  I  have  no  desire  to  express  any  opinion  on  those  problems, 
but  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  in  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  the  people  of  England 
that  the  solution  of  these  problems  should  be  left  to  the  people  of  South  Africa 
themselves.  We  need  have  no  fear  on  that  point  now,  after  the  generous  treatment 
accorded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  Bill  which  gave  effect  to  the  South 
African  Constitution  so  gratifying  to  the  South  African  sentiment.  We  know 
perfectly  well  there  were  many  members  of  both  parties  in  the  two  Houses  who  did 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  native  question,  but  they 
agreed  this  question  must  be  left  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  South  Africa ;  and 
I  take  it  that  the  attitude  of  non-interference  on  that  occasion  is  the  final  attitude 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  matters  which  are  purely  South  African  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  South  African  Parliament,  and  that  South  Africa  henceforth, 
like  Australia  and  Canada,  will  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  We  cannot 
exaggerate  the  enormous  difficulties  of  these  native  problems ;  no  young  nation,  at 
all  events,  has  ever  been  confronted  with  them  to  such  an  extent.  Where  is  South 
Africa  to  go  for  inspiration  and  guidance  on  this  subject  ?  In  America  the  problem 
is  an  entirely  different  one.  There  the  white  population  is  five  times  as  great  as 
the  negro  population.  In  the  South  African  Union  as  at  present  defined  the  native 
population  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  white.  Again,  take  India  and  Ceylon  and 
the  Straits  Settlements;  these  countries  are  only  governed  by  white  people,  not 
peopled  by  them.  In  South  Africa  you  have  an  increasing  white  population  born  on 
the  soil  and  determined  to  make  South  Africa  their  permanent  home,  and  the 
problem  South  Africa  has  to  determine  is  the  relationship  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  European  and  native  races  in  matters  social,  political,  and  industrial. 
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I  wish  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  important 
question  in  South  Africa  do  not  run  on  racial  lines,  by  which  I  mean  there  are 
not  two  camps  of  opinion,  one  English  and  the  other  Dutch.  That  is  a  most 
favourable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I 
believe  for  myself  that  the  South  African  Parliament,  composed  of  the  wisest  men 
of  both  races,  and  having  a  full  knowledge  of  this  important  problem,  will  deal 
with  the  matter  with  such  patience  and  prudence  and  understanding,  and  with  such 
sense  of  justice,  that  other  countries  in  the  world  where  similar  problems  exist 
may  in  the  future  be  able  to  look  to  South  Africa  for  guidance.  One  other  point 
with  regard  to  racial  differences  between  English  and  Dutch.  I  agree  that  racialism 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  pride  of  race,  of  religion,  of  traditions,  of 
language  and  the  like — will  never  disappear,  and  no  one  would  want  it  to  disappear  ; 
but  I  do  believe  there  will  never  again  be  a  recrudescence  of  racial  antagonism, 
and  there  cannot  be  if  the  Constitution  is  carried  out  and  administered  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  framed;  for  under  a  Constitution  which  provides  for  political  and 
religious  equality  and  for  the  equality  of  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  there 
can  be  no  room  for  the  domination  of  one  race  over  the  other,  or  for  what  is 
called  the  "  top  dog  "  policy;  and  in  a  Parliament  of  South  Africa  dealing  with 
national  questions  according  to  South  African  ideals  and  aspirations  there  can  never 
again  be  the  conflict  between  Dutch  and  English  which  has  been  due  not  so  much 
to  racial  differences  as  to  political  circumstances  forced  upon  South  Africa.  After 
all,  racial  differences  are  more  real  in  Canada  than  in  South  Africa.  Yet  in  Canada 
political  parties  are  not  divided  on  racial  lines,  and  in  South  Africa,  however  at 
first  the  political  parlies  may  be  formed  and  whatever  may  be  the  composition  of 
its  Government,  I  am  certain  that  in  years  to  come  those  parties  will  not  be  divided 
on  racial  lines  but  on  some  great  questions  such  as  those  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  called  this  evening. 

Capt.  Sir  PIETEE  BAM,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony):  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Cape  Legislature  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
our  esteemed  Governor.  You  will  readily  imagine  that  we  in  South  Africa  feel 
most  keenly  the  loss  of  a  man  of  his  stamp,  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
Empire  is  to  lose  the  value  of  those  services  in  the  future  or  whether  they  cannot 
in  some  way  be  made  available  in  some  other  sphere,  perhaps  in  some  Imperial 
Council  where  the  voice  of  South  Africa  requires  to  be  heard.  There  are  some 
things  which  a  Governor  might  be  afraid  to  talk  about  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  like  myself  should  feel  himself  under 
the  same  restraint.  What  we  in  South  Africa  want  to  see  is  that  part  of  the 
Empire  going  ahead;  we  want  capital  and  we  want  people,  and  the  right  class  of 
people.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  South  Africa  will  be  a  self-supporting 
country  and  also  a  large  exporting  country  like  Canada  and  Australia,  and  in  order 
to  bring  that  about  you  can  understand  how  I  as  a  politician  felt  it  my  duty  to 
use  my  utmost  influence  in  order  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  all  the  Colonies 
in  South  Africa  and  to  get  them  to  work  together  under  one  Government  for  the 
advancement  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole  on  national  lines.  In  order  to  do  that 
certain  sacrifices  had  to  be  made.  We  have  had  to  give  up  a  little  here  and  there, 
but  we  are  going  to  gain  a  great  deal  and  to  work  together  as  one  common  people  for 
the  advancement  of  our  country.  We  are  going  to  help  in  every  possible  way  to 
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open  up  our  resources  and  build  up  our  industries,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done  by 
Protection  on  certain  things.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  Paper  just  read, 
Protection  in  South  Africa,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  not  interfered  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  older  portion  of  the  Empire  may  in  the  future 
come  to  realise  that.  We  have  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Mother 
Country  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  may  not  be  able  to  produce  certain 
things  in  South  Africa,  but  we  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  produce  and  manu- 
facture everything  we  can.  As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  a  glorious  climate. 
It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  so  many  of  those  who  live  in  the  Mother  Country  should 
go  to  the  Riviera  and  the  like  instead  of  taking  a  little  trip  to  South  Africa.  Very 
soon  we  shall  be  inaugurating  our  Union.  We  are  going  to  have  on  that  occasion 
a  pageant  under  the  shadow  of  Table  Mountain.  We  welcome  you  all.  We  ask 
you  to  come  and  have  a- look  at  us.  I  am  sure,  once  you  come  out,  you  will  come 
back — (laughter) — not  to  England,  but  come  back  again  to  South  Africa.  With 
regard  to  many  questions  raised  in  the  Paper,  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  the 
native  question  can  well  be  left  to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  I  think  you  may 
trust  the  Dutch  and  the  English  together  to  work  out  the  best  solution  for  all 
South  African  questions.  It  is  said  in  the  papers  that  we  are  going  to  have 
difficulties  about  the  formation  of  a  Govtrnment  and  one  thing  and  another.  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think  is  the  feeling  in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  that,  no  matter  what  happens  in  other  ways,  we  are  determined 
to  work  together  for  the  good  of  South  Africa,  and,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a 
Dutch  Ministry  or  an  English  Ministry,  we  have  entire  confidence  that  the  Ministry 
is  going  to  do  its  best  for  the  country.  It  will  be  measures  more  than  party. 
Those  who  sat  together  at  the  Convention,  men  of  Dutch  and  British  descent, 
came  to  a  unanimous  decision  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa.  It  is  their  duty, 
and  they  are  going  to  do  it,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
matter  if  one  or  two  big  politicians  may  remain  aloof  and  say  they  do  not  think  this 
or  that  should  be  done.  Men  like  General  Botha,  Dr.  Jameson,  and  other  leaders 
are  prepared  to  work  in  every  possible  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  As  I 
have  said,  we  want  people  and  we  want  capital.  Come  and  help  us !  Remember, 
we  are  a  portion  of  the  Empire — the  South  African  branch.  There  is  no  such 
thing  now  as  Dutch  or  English  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  I  speak  as  a  Dutch- 
man, with  every  respect  for  my  race;  but  I  say,  so  far  as  nationality  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  Dutch  and  English  but  South  Africans,  and  that  it  should  be  our 
first  object  to  build  up  the  country,  and  in  doing  that  to  help  the  British  Empire 
in  every  possible  way.  We  have  learnt  to  respect  each  other.  There  will  never 
again  be  the  trouble  there  was.  We  feel  that  in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire  it 
is  our  first  duty  -to  build  up  the  particular  part  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong. 

General  Sir  RICHARD  HARRISON,  R.E.,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. :  We  have  heard  an 
exceedingly  good  lecture,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  the  lecturer  did  not  mention. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  great  war  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  South  Africa.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  this  war  to  the  country  in  the  future?  A  good  many  years 
ago,  as  long  ago  as  1860,  I  landed  for  the  first  time  in  South  Africa.  Some  twenty 
years  afterwards  I  was  ordered  suddenly  out  to  take  part  in  the  Zulu  war,  and 
when  that  war  was  over  I  went  up  into  the  Transvaal,  very  soon  after  that  country 
had  been  annexed  by  Mr.  Shepstone  with  a  dozen  policemen.  Naturally  I  had 
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considerable  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country  and  the  state  it  was  in.  I  have 
often  thought  that,  if  the  Ordinance  sent  out  by  the.  Government  of  the  day  to 
the  Transvaal  at  that  time  had  been  a  little  more  free,  if  it  had  given  something 
more  of  self-government  to  that  country,  the  great  war  that  has  lately  taken  place 
there  might  never  have  taken  place  at  all.  It  was,  however,  decreed  by  the  great 
Euler  of  Events  that  there  should  be  war  in  that  country.  You  know  that  the 
Israelites,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  were  made  into  a  nation  by  wandering 
and  fighting  throughout  the  deserts  of  Sinai.  It  took  forty  years  of  fighting  before 
they  became  fit  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  So,  I 
believe,  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  has  enabled  the  Boers  to  see  what  Tommy 
Atkins  is  made  of,  and  which  has  enabled  the  Englishman  to  learn  what  good 
stuff  there  is  in  the  Boer,  has  done  great  good  in  creating  respect  between  the 
races — respect  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  true  Union  can  be  formed, 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  future  and,  I  hope,  of  great 
prosperity  to  that  fine  country. 

Mr.  P.  J.  HANNON  (late  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Co-operation,  Cape 
Colony) :  There  is  only  one  point  to  which  I  desire  to  refer,  and  that  is  that  no 
man  has  done  more  for  South  African  agriculture  than  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Cape  Colony  he  is  known  as  the  farmers' 
friend.  In  all  his  touring  he  has  urged  upon  the  farming  community  the  necessity 
of  progress,  and  I  think,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Colony,  one  of  his  pleasantest 
recollections  must  have  been  that  he  had  done  yeoman  service  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  enterprise.  I  am  only  voicing  the  feeling  of  the  whole  of  the 
farmers  when  I  say  his  name  will  live  by  their  hearthstone'  to  all  time  as  one 
of  their  best  friends. 

Col.  the  Eight  Hon.  JOHN  E.  B.  SEELY,  D.S.O.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies) :  I  only  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  to  endorse  a  proposition 
to  which  I  believe  you  will  agree  unanimously,  and  that  is  that  we  give  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  for  his  lecture.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  lectures,  but  I  can  truthfully  say  I  never  listened  to  one  more  interesting 
than  that  of  to-night.  The  lecturer  was  full  of  knowledge  of  his  subject.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  inspired  with  hope.  I  think  that  is  not  surprising,  because,  after 
all,  if  a  man  cannot  be  hopeful  about  the  future  of  South  Africa,  he  must  be  a 
pessimist  who  can  have  no  hope  of  anything.  There  is  no  one  in  this  room  who 
three  or  five  or  twenty  years  ago  could  have  prophesied  so  bright  a  prospect  would 
be  opened  up  as  opens  up  to-day.  Things  have  indeed  turned  out  very  well  with 
regard  to  South  Africa.  In  his  concluding  words  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  begged 
that  South  Africa  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  destiny,  and  we  see  now 
she  has  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  so.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  General 
Election — an  election  in  which  many  of  us  took  part  with  various  degrees  of 
success.  I  have  gone  through  many  elections,  but  nothing  struck  me  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  South  Africa  and  the  self-governing  dominions  as  a 
whole  was  not  raised  in  any  acute  form  and  was  in  no  sense  made  a  question  of 
party  politics.  Since  I  have  held  Ihe  high  office  I  have  now  the  privilege  to  hold 
I  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  do  anything  in  that  direction,  to  take  Colonial  affairs  out  of  the  region  of 
party  politics.  Owing  to  the  great  Act  of  Union  following  upon  the  grant  of  self- 
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government  the  whole  of  the  four  great  Colonies  constituting  the  Union  have  now 
the  power  of  expressing  their  wishes  and  of  speaking  with  one  voice.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  people  in  these  islands  should  wish  to  see  South  Africa  work  out 
her  destiny  in  her  own  way.  I  gathered  that  the  Chairman  has  some  views — I 
could  not  say  exactly  what — on  the  fiscal  question.  I  gathered  also  from  some 
remarks  from  other  speakers  that  there  are  divergent  views  as  to  the  effect  of  a  tax 
upon  beer  here  and  in  South  Africa.  But,  after  all,  we  here  in  this  country  have 
been  engaged  in  a  less  strenuous  conflict  than  the  people  of  South  Africa.  Ours 
was  a  conflict  of  words;  theirs  was  a  great  and  terrible  war.  There  they  have 
played  a  game  more  desperate,  in  which  the  stakes  were  tremendous  and  the 
counters  life  and  death ;  and  now,  when  we  see  these  people  are  united  in  attempting 
to  found  a  better  and  higher  State  and  Government,  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
we,  the  people  of  these  islands,  stand  silent,  respectful,  admiring,  before  a  unified 
South  Africa.  We  thank  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  for  his  address,  we  thank 
him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Empire,  we  rejoice  to  think  that  those 
services  are  not  yet  lost,  for  he  still  holds  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  and  we  hope  perhaps,  with  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  that  there  may 
be  some  future  under  which  one  who  has  played  so  great  a  part  as  he  has  done 
may  still  take  some  share  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire.  But, 
whatever  else  happens,  I  am  sure  he  will  always  remember  as  his  most  cherished 
recollection  that  he  was  able  to  play  so  honourable  and  distinguished  a  part  in 
that  great  act  of  reconciliation — the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  WALTER  HELY-HUTCHINSON,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been  taking 
diligent  notes  of  the  various  speeches,  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  point  on 
which  anybody  has  differed  from  me,  and  therefore  I  am  in  the  happy  position  of 
not  being  called  upon  to  make  any  reply.  I  thank  Colonel  Seely  for  the  kindly  way 
in  which  he  spoke  of  me,  and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kindly  manner  in 
which  you  have  accorded  me  a  vote  of  thanks.  I  shall  always  look  back  to  this 
occasion  as  one  of  the  pleasant  ones  of  my  life.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman.  It  is  many  years  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  his  Grace — some  25  years  ago,  I  think,  in  Malta.  I  received  many 
kindnesses  from  him  on  that  occasion,  and  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him  for 
having  consented  to  preside  this  evening. 

The  CHAIRMAN  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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KHAETOUM   AND   THE    SUDAN.* 

By  Major  A.  E.  STANTON,  late  Governor  of  Khartoum. 

ONE  of  the  first  mentions  in  ancient  history  of  that  vast  country  known  to-day  as 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  chapter  xix.,  we  read  that  Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopia,  offered  to  assist 
Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  against  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria.  The  Ethiopia 
of  the  ancients  was  the  Sudan  of  to-day,  with  Abyssinia  and  Erythrea  included,  and 
stretched  from  Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  savages  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  but  how  far  south  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  ancient  kings  of  the  Sudan  often  conquered  Upper  Egypt,  and  consequently 
we  find  sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphics  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Egyptian 
ones  on  certain  ancient  monuments  in  the  Sudan,  but  with  meanings  of  their  own, 
which  so  far  have  proved  a  sealed  book. 

These  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  found  at  Meroe,  at  Naga,  and 
Masaurat,  in  the  Berber  province,  and  at  the  Jebel  Barkal  temple  in  the  Dongola 
province.  The  ancient  city  of  Meroe  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital,  and 
is  situated  about  120  miles  north  of  Khartoum,  near  the  modern  town  of  Shendi, 
and  lying  back  some  six  miles  from  the  river  bank.  Here  the  famous  Meroe 
pyramids  are  to  be  seen.  These  pyramids  are  different  in  shape  to  any  in  Egypt, 
the  base  being  about  one- third  of  the  height,  which  also  is  lower  than  any  of  the 
Egyptian  ones,  and  only  some  30  to  40  feet. 

Ferlini  in  1820  made  some  wonderful  discoveries  here,  and  his  treasures, 
mostly  gold  ornaments,  were  purchased  by  the  Berlin  Museum.  Ferlini's  dis- 
coveries led  to  indiscriminate  destruction  in  the  years  1820  to  1830,  in  the  hope  of 
further  finds,  and  it  is  even  said  that  troops  were  employed  by  the  old  Egyptian 
army  to  dig  for  treasure  near  the  Pyramids,  but  whether  anything  was  discovered 
is  not  and  never  will  be  known,  but  the  Pyramids  bear  the  marks  to  this  day. 
Professor  Petrie,  who  has  lately  been  exploring  the  old  remains  in  the  village  of 
Kabushieh  close  by,  I  believe  is  credited  with  saying  that  Meroe  was  most  pro- 
bably the  home  of  the  great  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  her  famous  expedition  to 
Solomon  took  place  from  here.  Certain  is  it,  however,  that  there  was  a  succession 
of  great  queens  known  as  Candace,  and  the  portraits  of  these  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
ancient  monuments  to  this  day,  and  formidable  looking  ladies  they  must  have 
been  if  their  portraits  in  stone  are  to  be  believed.  They  are  pictured  as  being  ex- 
tremely stout,  grasping  a  crowd  of  prisoners  by  their  hair  in  one  hand  and  holding 
a  battle-axe  in  the  other. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  sent  expeditions  south  to  Meroe  to  the  land  of 
ivory,  apes,  and  slaves,  but  these  seem  to  have  either  settled  in  the  country  or  to 
have  been  destroyed,  for  they  never  returned. 

*  Itead  at  a  Meeting   of   the   Poyal  Colonial  Institute  on   February  15,   1910. 
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There  is  little  or  no  record  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Ethiopians,  for  all 
their  hieroglyphics,  although  in  appearance  the  same  as  those  in  Egypt,  have 
proved  untranslatable  so  far.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  condition  of  civilisation 
existed  many  hundreds  of  years  B.C.  which  did  not  exist  in  the  country  ten 
years  ago.  The  ancient  Ethiopian  knew  the  art  of  building  stone  monuments  and 
carving,  which  have  lasted  to  this  day.  The  modern  native  has  no  idea  of  con- 
structing with  anything  more  solid  or  time  resisting  than  mud,  and  looks  on  the 
fine  ruins  as  the  work  of  a  prehistoric  people,  with  whom  he  has  no  connection  or 
concern.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  of  medieval  monuments  there  are  none  in  the 
Sudan.  There  is  the  great  past  and  the  very  modern  present  marked  in  stone 
and  other  work,  but  of  the  handiwork  of  the  countless  generations  that  have  passed 
between  there  is  nothing  but  a  blank. 

The  Sudan  was  a  Christian  country  before  it  became  Mohammedan. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  through  Abyssinia,  it  is  said  by 
St.  Athanasius,  but  how  far  this  can  be  relied  on  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Christian  churches  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Soba,  ten 
miles  south  of  Khartoum  on  the  Blue  Nile,  and  in  various  places  in  the  Dongola 
province.  When  Lepsius,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
ruins  in  the  Sudan,  visited  the  country  in  1842,  he  heard  of  some  beautiful  gold 
and  silver  church  vessels,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain.  How  far 
this  Christian  kingdom  extended  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  it  may  be  taken  to 
have  included  parts  of  Kordofan  and  Nubia,  as  far  north  as  Haifa. 

The  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Arabs  from  Arabia  about  700  A.D.  brought 
the  Moslem  creed  into  the  country,  and  all  Christian  churches  and  monuments 
were  speedily  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Sennar  on  the  Upper  Blue  Nile  became  famous  about 
the  seventeenth  century  for  its  seat  of  learning  at  Sennar,  as  also  for  its  trade  in 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves,  caravans  of  which  were  constantly  sent  to  the 
Ked  Sea  coast,  whence  the  merchandise  found  its  way  to  Jedda  and  Hodeida,  and 
other  Arabian  ports. 

In  1820  the  all-conquering  'Turkish  and  Egyptian  armies  of  the  first 
Khedive  Mohamed  AH  invaded  the  Sudan,  and  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  from 
the  king  or  Mek  or  Sennar,  who  was  then  the  principal  ruler  of  the  country,  and  who 
laid  down  his  arms  before  the  advancing  host. 

Shendi  was  at  first  occupied  and  made  the  seat  of  government ;  then,  through 
treachery  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  higher  officials,  these  latter  were  burnt  while 
at  the  feast.  The  advancing  army,  after  having  revenged  itself  on  the  inhabitants, 
moved  further  south.  On  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
the  strip  of  land  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen's  straw  huts,  and  known  as 
Khartoum  or  the  elephant's  trunk,  was  recognised  as  affording  a  most  excellent 
and  suitable  site  for  the  headquarters  of  the  invading  army,  owing  to  its  strategical 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  waterways  of  the  country. 

Accordingly  Khartoum  became  the  headquarters,  and  from  headquarters  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  newly  conquered  territories.  Unfortunately  no  sort 
of  method  prevailed  in  the  laying  out  of  the  town  which  rapidly  sprang  up.  Houses 
were  added  as  suited  the  convenience  of  the  builders,  without  regard  to  traffic, 
sanitation,  or  even  public  convenience.  The  result  was  a  large  town  with  a 
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tangled  mass  of  mud  houses,  many  two  stories  high,  and  all  huddled  together  with 
narrow  irregular  passages  or  streets  winding  in  and  out  among  them,  with  one 
large  open  space  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  principal  offices  and  residences  were 
placed. 

Government  offices  and  barracks  were  mostly  built  from  the  bricks  brought 
down  from  the  Christian  ruins  at  Soba,  and  by  their  unwonted  size  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

Misrule,  bribery,  slavery,  and  corruption  followed,  service  in  the  Sudan  being 
looked  upon  as  penal  servitude  by  the  officials  and  officers  sent  from  Egypt,  who 
each  and  all  only  thought  of  making  as  much  as  he  could  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  Sir  Samuel  Baker  visited  the 
Sudan  in  1861,  and  until  General  Gordon  was  sent  as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces  to  put  down  the  slavery  in  1874. 

The  rising  of  Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  Mahdi,  began  at  Abba  island  on  the  White 
Nile  in  1882.  Defeat  after  defeat  met  the  Egyptian  forces  sent  to  quell  his  rising, 
but  his  power  had  not  reached  its  zenith  until  the  annihilation  of  Hicks  Pasha's 
army  took  place  in  November,  1883.  General  Gordon  arrived  to  arrange  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  and  to  leave  a  settled  form  of  government, 
but  before  he  had  half  completed  his  mission  he  himself  was  surrounded  by  the  ever 
rising  tide  of  Mahdism.  Garrison  after  garrison  fell,  and  how  Gordon  held  on 
in  the  hopes  of  relief  until  the  morning  of  January  26,  1885,  when  Khartoum  fell, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  In  the  early  morning  of  January  26, 
1885,  the  Dervish  hordes  swarmed  over  the  defences  to  the  south-west  of  the  town, 
slaughtered  the  half-starved  garrison  like  sheep,  and  set  to  work  to  pillage,  plunder, 
kill,  and  ravage  as  only  the  fanatical  savage  of  the  East  can. 

The  slides  given  show  you  what  Khartoum  looked  like  in  Gordon's  day.  These 
slides  are  from  photographs  taken  by  one  of  Gordon's  staff  and  kindly  lent  me  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Bolland,  of  the  Sudan  Civil  Service,  from  his  uncle,  Colonel 
Bolland,  E.E.  They  are,  I  believe,  unique.  From  1885  to  1896  the  Sudan  was 
given  over  to  Dervish  rule,  with  its  attendant  tyranny,  murder,  and  wholesale 
destruction.  The  Mahdi  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  towns  previously  occupied 
by  Egyptians,  and  new  ones  to  be  built  on  fresh  sites  close  to  the  old  ones. 
Khartoum,  Berber,  Dongola  and  El  Obeid  all  shared  the  same  fate  and  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  In  1885  the  Mahdi  Mohammed  Ahmed  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Khalifa  Abdulahi,  whose  rule  was,  if  possible,  more  bloodthirsty  than 
had  been  that  of  his  master.  The  Mahdi 's  death  was  followed  a  few  months  later 
by  the  fall  of  Kassala,  the  last  Egyptian  garrison  to  hold  out.  In  1889  the  Der- 
vishes defeated  the  Abyssinians  at  the  battle  of  Gallabat,  in  the  south-eastern 
Sudan,  and  King  John  of  Abyssinia  was  killed.  Having  defeated  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Dervishes  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Cairo,  and  in  1889 
sent  a  large  army  under  Wad  En  Negumi  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  for  the 
purpose. 

What  might  have  happened,  had  not  the  Egyptian  army  been  reorganised  and 
officered  to  some  extent  with  British  officers,  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  doubt  that  Wad  En  Negumi  would  have  succeeded  in  his  task. 
Unfortunately  for  him  he  was  met  at  Toski,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  on 
August  6,  1889,  by  a  renovated  Egyptian  army,  led  by  British  officers,  quite 
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different  both  in  morale  and  in  fighting  qualities  to  the  armies  which  had  been  so 
easily  defeated  previously,  and  his  force  was  annihilated  and  himself  killed.  Egypt 
was  saved  and  the  Dervishes'  ambition  for  further  conquest  was  crushed. 

Desultory  fighting  had  for  the  previous  few  years  been  going  on  in  the  Eastern 
Sudan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin,  and  with  the  Italians  near  Kassala,  but 
it  was  not  till  March,  1896,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Dervish  pressure  on  the  Italians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kassala,  that  the  Dongola  expedition  was  decided  on.  The 
Egyptian  army  advanced  on  Akasheh,  and  on  May  1,  with  the  temperature  reading 
115  in  the  shade,  the  first  action  was  fought.  The  battle  of  Ferket  followed  on 
June  8,  when  the  Dervishes  were  surprised  at  dawn  and  the  advance  continued  to 
Suarda.  Cholera  and  heavy  rains,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  the  Batn  El  Hagar, 
or  belly  of  rocks,  as  this  part  of  the  Sudan  is  named,  delayed  the  further  advance 
till  August. 

On  September  23  the  action  of  Hafir  was  fought  and  threw  open  the  province  of 
Dongola,  and  a  further  delay  occurred  while  the  railway  was  being  pushed  across 
the  desert  towards  Abu  Hamed.  Not  till  the  following  year  was  Abu  Hamed 
captured,  on  August  11,  and  Berber  occupied  the  31st  of  the  same  month. 

The  Dervishes,  driven  out  of  Dongola  and  Berber  provinces,  determined  to  attack 
the  invaders  on  the  Atbara,  and  their  general,  Mahmoud,  was  despatched  with  a 
strong  Army  of  the  Faithful  early  in  1898.  Arriving  at  Metemmeh,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  luckless  Jaalin  tribe,  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the 
enemies  of  Mahdism,  and  put  every  able-bodied  man — and  a  good  many  women 
and  children,  too — to  the  sword.  After  this  glorious  victory  he  advanced  to  the 
Atbara,  where  on  April  8  he  was  met  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Army,  and  in  the 
fierce  fight  which  took  place  was  utterly  defeated  and  himself  captured.  The 
Egyptian  Army  had  been  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  British  troops  under  General 
Gatacre.  A  further  pause  in  the  advance  took  place,  while  more  British  troops 
were  being  sent  out  from  home,  till  August,  when  the  advance  was  resumed,  and 
culminated  on  September  2,  1898,  with  the  great  battle  of  Omdurman. 

Although  our  losses  at  the  battle  of  the  Atbara,  where  we  had  to  storm  the 
Dervish  trenches,  were  considerably  higher  than  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  the 
Dervishes  at  this  last  lost  some  16,000  killed,  with  twice  as  many  wounded,  or 
about  60  per  cent,  of  their  whole  force.  The  battle  of  Omdurman  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  last  battle  in  history  where  fanatical  hordes  have  hurled  them- 
selves to  destruction  against  a  small  but  well-trained  force.  The  valour  of  the 
onrushing  Dervishes  was  magnificent,  and  two  of  their  cavalry  charges,  only 
equalled  by  Balaclava,  were  not  the  least  of  their  efforts  that  day.  But  there  was 
a  moment  in  the  battle  when  victory  hung  in  the  balance,  and  this  was  when 
Macdonald's  Sudanese  brigade,  with  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  all  through 
the  campaign  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  was  caught  between  two  fires,  when 
the  Khalifa's  main  force  attacked  it  in  front  and  his  son's  army  attacked  it  on 
the  right  rear  flank.  Timely  assistance  came,  but  not  before  our  ammunition  was 
reduced  to  two  rounds  a  man.  Had  these  been  expended,  the  brigade  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and  the  loss  of  this  brigade  might 
have  turned  Omdurman  into  a  defeat,  as  it  would  also  have  meant  the  loss  of 
the  stores,  baggage,  and  hospital,  for  {here  only  remained  a  weak  Egyptian  brigade 
to  protect  them. 
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On  September  4,  1898,  the  flags  of  England  and  Egypt  were  hoisted  over 
Gordon's  ruined  palace  at  Khartoum,  but  it  was  not  till  December  1899  that  the 
Khalifa  was  finally  'killed  and  defeated  by  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  in  Kordofan, 
close  to  where  the  massacre  of  Hicks 's  army  had  taken  place  in  1883. 

With  the  occupation  of  Khartoum  and  Omdurman  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  establish  a  form  of  civil  administration  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  previous  province  boundaries  were  adhered  to,  and  the  country  was  divided 
up  into  eleven  provinces,  each  under  a  British  officer  as  governor,  with  two 
British  and  some  ten  Egyptian  officers  as  his  staff,  and  a  handful  of  such  soldiers 
as  could  be  spared  for  police  duties. 

With  a  country  reduced  to  a  perfect  wilderness,  towns  and  villages  all  in 
ruins,  the  people  starving,  and  the  land  untilled,  the  prospects  at  the  start  were 
not  of  the  most  encouraging  to  those  who,  like  myself,  found  themselves  suddenly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  areas  about  the  size  of  WTales,  with  little  or  no 
means  of  carrying  out  any  administration. 

In  1899  the  first  year's  revenue  for  the  whole  country  was  estimated  at  ,£8,000 
only;  this  gives  some  idea  of  the  destitution  that  prevailed  in  a  country  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe.  The  revenue,  I  may  add,  now,  is  well  over  £1,000,000. 
Laws  and  regulations  were  framed  and  appeared  as  proclamations  by  the  Governor- 
General,  a  Penal  Code  was  brought  out  and  Civil  Courts  started,  and  the  Governors 
of  provinces  were  instructed  to  carry  these  out  as  best  they  could,  and  were  also 
guided  as  to  what  taxation  was  to  be  imposed. 

When  I  first  took  over  the  province  of  Khartoum  in  the  beginning  of  1900 
it  extended  for  over  400  miles  in  length,  down  to  Jebel  Ahmed  Agha  on  the 
White  Nile,  with  a  width  varying  from  100  to  150  miles  from  east  to  west.  I 
had  to  assist  me  one  British  officer  stationed  on  the  Blue  and  one  on  the  White 
Nile;  both  had  roving  commissions. 

As  funds  became  available  the  ruins  of  old  Khartoum  were  levelled  and  broad 
streets  driven  through  the  tangled  mass  of  debris  and  ruins ;  avenues  were 
planted,  markets  arid  squares  laid  out;  but  it  was  years  before  the  last  of  Gordon's 
Khartoum  disappeared,  and  it  was  in  a  very  great  measure  owing  to  the  kindly 
assistance  freely  given  by  ths  troops  that  the  old  ruins  were  laid  at  all,  for  funds 
at  the  start  were  practically  nil.  Expenditure  had  to  be  kept  down  to  the  very 
lowest  limit,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  resorted  to  to  avoid  incurring  even  the  very 
smallest  expenses.  It  was  consequently  often  necessary  to  employ  one  man  on 
several  jobs  and  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  three  or  even  four.  My  duties  as 
Governor  were  extremely  varied,  and  included  assessing  and  collecting  taxation 
and  rates,  laying  out  the  town,  controlling  the  sales  of  all  lands,  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  training  of  police,  the  inauguration  of  conservancy,  lighting,  road- 
making  services,  as  well  as  ferry  and  tramway  undertakings.  By  far,  however, 
the  most  troublesome  was  ths  settlement  of  the  rightful  ownership  to  land  both 
in  the  towns  and  districts.  Land-grabbing  is  an  art  extensively  practised,  I 
regret  to  say,  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  subterfuges  to  which  the  natives  resorted 
would  have  made  a  K.C.'s  wig  curl  with  astonishment,  wonder,  and  indignation. 
Bit  by  bit,  however,  the  town  grew,  ths  disputes  were  satisfactorily  settled,  the 
forgers  were  baffled,  the  streets  and  roads  began  to  take  shape,  and  everyone 
turned  to  house-building.  Then  came  the  great  land  boom,  up  from  Egypt.  Sites 
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were  purchased  and  sold  at  absurd  prices,  and  gambling  in  land  became  the 
occupation  of  a  great  many  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  Sites  purchased  previously 
for  Id.  or  2d.  the  square  yard  were  hawked  at  £2  and  £3  the  square  metre.  The 
crash,  however,  came  early  in  1907,  when  the  bubble  had  burst  in  Egypt,  and 
Khartoum  has  barely  recovered  yet.  The  Greeks  and  Italians,  having  invested 
all  their  money  in  land,  suddenly  found  they  could  neither  sell,  cultivate,  nor 
build  on  it.  Bankruptcies  followed,  until  genuine  and  legitimate  trade  gradually 
has  sprung  up  and  will  continue,  I  hope,  to  improve.  Some  day,  it  may  be  a 
great  many  years  yet,  but  some  day  Khartoum  will  be  the  largest  town  in  Africa. 
It  will  be  the  centre  of  an  enormous  cotton  trade,  for  the  Sudan  will  in  fifty  years 
to  come  provide  all  the  cotton  that  Lancashire  can  take,  while  wheat,  sugar, 
rice,  gum-arabic,  rubber,  hides,  and  oils  will  not  be  among  its  smallest  exports. 
The  development  of  the  country  will  be  slow  but  it  will  be  sure. 

The  Sudan  may  be  divided  into  four  great  divisions :  the  northern, 
extending  from  Khartoum  to  the  22nd  parallel  of  latitude  at  Wady  Haifa, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt;  the  eastern,  or  Red  Sea  coast,  with  its  rugged 
mountainous  country;  the  western,  including  Kordofan  and  the  great  deserts 
extending  away  to  the  boundaries  of  Darfur;  the  southern,  stretching  from  Khar- 
toum to  Uganda,  including  the  Upper  White  Nile  and  Bahr-Ghazal,  and  the  newly 
acquired  Lado  Enclave. 

The  northern  district  has  an  exceptionally  dry  climate  with  small  rainfall,  and, 
except  for  a  belt  of  cultivation  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  along  the  river 
bank,  offers  small  scope  for  development.  It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous 
tracts  of  land  inside  this  belt  which  can  be  very  profitably  cultivated,  and 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to  grow  Egyptian  cotton,  especially  at 
Zeidab,  by  the  Sudan  Plantation  Syndicate. 

The  Dongola  province,  situated  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  is  famous  for 
its  dates,  which  are  largely  exported  to  Egypt.  Palm  groves  flourish  in  this 
province  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  prove  highly  remunerative  to  the  owners. 
It  takes  a  palm  tree  about  six  years  to  produce  dates,  and  a  full  crop  is  not  reached 
till  the  tree  is  ten  years  old.  But  once  planted,  and  watered  for  the  first  three 
years,  the  palm  requires  no  further  looking  after  except  to  clean  off  old  leaves 
annually,  to  pollen  the  trees,  and  to  tend  and  gather  the  bunches  of  dates.  The 
date  palm  does  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Sudan;  it 
likes  to  have  its  roots  in  plenty  of  moisture  and  its  top  in  a  burning  dry  sun. 
The  heavy  rains  met  with  south  of  Khartoum  ruin  the  dates,  and  as  the  Dongola 
Province  only  gets  occasional  showers,  its  climate  and  soil  are  by  far  the  best 
suited  to  the  cultivation  and  production  of  the  date.  A  profit  of  ten  shillings  a  tree 
in  a  good  year  is  by  no  means  uncommon  when  the  trees  are  full-grown,  and 
as  some  fifteen  hundred  can  be  planted  to  the  acre,  this  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
paying  that  the  Sudan  produces.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  ground  nuts,  sesame, 
castor  oil  and  "  dhura  "  (Soryhum  vulyare),  the  staple  form  of  food  for  the 
natives,  as  well  as  sugar-cane,  also  flourish,  but  all  require  irrigation.  The 
irrigation  is  usually  worked  by  sagias,  or  Persian  water-wheels,  with  three 
or  four  pairs  of  exen,  enabling  water  to  be  raised  day  and  night,  and  the 
musical  groaning  of  these  wheels  can  be  heard  all  night  long  when  passing  up  the 
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From  the  sagia  the  water  is  led  off  in  raised  channels,  often  700  yards  long, 
to  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  from  the  main  channels  into  subsidiary 
ones,  and  from  these  again  to  the  small  squares  into  which  the  land  is  worked. 
These  small  squares,  about  four  yards  each  way,  have  banks  about  one  foot  high, 
separating  each  division,  or  "  hod,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives.  As  soon  as 
one  hod  is  full,  the  water  is  let  into  another  square,  and  so  on  until  each  part 
of  the  area  is  watered  once  in  every  three  days.  Where  catfle  are  scarce,  the 
sagia  is  replaced  by  shaduffs;  these  consist  of  a  pole  balanced  on  a  cross-bar, 
weighted  at  one  end  with  a  stone,  and  with  a  skin,  or  more  often  a  kerosene-oil  tin, 
attached  to  a  rope  or  stick  from  the  other.  The  end  is  pulled  down,  and  the 
skin  or  tin  immersed  in  the  water  below.  When  the  balancing  weight  raises  it, 
on  reaching  the  limit  of  its  height  the  water  is  upset  by  the  man  or  men  working, 
and  another  shaduff  takes  the  water  higher  up.  Three  to  four  tiers  of  shaduffs 
are  required  to  raise  the  water  at  low  Nile  a  height  of  about  thirty  to  thiry-six  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

The  riverain  Arabs  cultivating  the  banks  of  the  Nile  between  Khartoum  and 
Haifa  are  happy  and  prosperous.  They  have  had  loans  of  cattle  and  money  to 
enable  them  to  replace  the  sagias  they  formerly  worked.  Their  land  has  all  been 
correctly  surveyed  and  is  taxed  according  to  its  capacity  for  producing  crops. 
First-class  land — i.e.  that  on  the  river  bank — pays  10s.  to  12s.  an  acre  a  year, 
and  the  remainder,  down  to  fifth-class,  only  2s.  a  year.  The  old  system  in  force 
before  the  Mahdi's  revolt  was  to  tax  each  sagia  £5  a  year,  irrespective  of  the 
area  watered  and  cultivated.  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  as  sagias  vary  in  acreage 
as  much  as  an  English  garden — from  two  to  twenty  acres. 

When  the  Nile  is  high  it  often  overflows  the  river  bank  for  some  distance.  This 
is  looked  on  as  ideal  by  the  natives,  for  as  soon  as  the  waters  subside  a  crop  of  dhura 
is  planted  everywhere  where  the  water  has  been,  and  requires  no  further  attention 
till  it  is  ripe  and  the  millions  of  sparrows  and  other  birds  invade  the  fields  to 
attack  the  grain  in  the  head.  A  good  head  of  dhura  will  often  produce  as  much 
as  one  pound  weight  of  grain. 

In  old  days  all  irrigation  and  cultivation  was  done  by  slaves,  and  this  is  the 
one  great  sorrow  of  the  present  agriculturist  in  the  Sudan,  that  our  Administration 
has  freed  the  slaves,  who  now  have  to  be  paid  as  labourers  or  do  not  exist  at 
all.  With  railways  and  other  constructions  offering  high  wages,  the  dearth  of 
agricultural  labourers  has  been  sorely  felt  all  along  the  river  bank,  but  as  years 
go  by  the  population,  which  is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate,  will  fill  up  the 
gaps  at  present  caused  by  want  of  labour.  The  Sudanese  are  a  prolific  race, 
and  already  the  hundreds  of  children  to  be  seen  in  every  village,  born  since 
the  re-occupation  and  called  by  their  elders  "  children  of  the  Government,"  testify 
to  an  Administration  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Away  from  the  river  banks  the  desert  stretches  for  limitless  miles,  broken  here 
and  there  by  ranges  of  low,  rocky  hills  and  wadys,  or  valleys,  in  which  the 
mimosa,  or  African  thorn,  and  other  hardy  trees  struggle  for  existence.  Here 
and  there  patches  of  coarse  grass  are  met  with;  the  whole  forms  the  unbounded 
kingdom  of  the  nomadic  Arab,  with  his  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
These  animals  are  either  driven  out  to  the  grazing  grounds  and  return  to  the 
river  bank  every  third  day,  or  are  watered  at  the  few  and  far-between  wells  once 
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in  every  three  days.  It  is  wonderful  how  hardy  they  become,  and,  though  they 
compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  fat  and  sleek  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  seen 
in  English  fields,  they  manage  to  thrive  on  the  desert  produce,  such  as  it  is. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  a  fine-looking  race,  sparse  and  thin,  but  wiry  and 
athletic,  and  always  ready  to  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,  even  under  a  burning  sun, 
with  only  a  handful  of  dry  dates  as  food.  They  roam  about  wherever  the  rain  has 
made  the  grazing  grounds,  plant  a  little  dhura  where  sufficient  moisture  has 
collected,  and  take  their  herds  and  families  with  them,  making  shelters  of  mats 
and  skins  to  live  in — a  primitive  and  open-air  life  which  thoroughly  entitles  them 
to  the  term  of  "  freeborn  sons  of  the  desert,"  the  same  life  as  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  lived  and  their  forefathers  for  thousands  of  years  before  them. 

To  an  Arab  his  herds,  be  they  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats,  are  everything. 
He  goes  in  for  breeding,  and  seldom  sells,  but,  with  the  tempting  prices  now  offering 
for  meat  in  the  big  towns  and  for  transport  animals  for  the  gum  districts,  he 
is  gradually  beginning  to  realise  that  it  pays  better  to  breed  animals  for  market 
than  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  being  the  owner  of  large  numbers.  Unfortunately, 
now  and  again  cattle-plague  sweeps  over  the  country  or  a  bad  drought  decimates 
the  herds. 

The  deserts  of  the  Sudan,  except  as  possible  mineral-fields,  offer  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  development.  The  European  could  not  long  support  life  in  the 
manner  of  the  Arab,  an  existence  almost  wrung  from  a  grudging  Nature,  where 
water  only  exists  in  wells  sometime  two  hundred  feet  deep  and  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
apart,  and  where  nothing  but  rock  and  sand  and  an  occasional  scant  bush  cover 
the  surface. 

These  deserts  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile.  To  the 
east  they  merge  into  the  rocky  mountainous  range  bordering  on  the  Bed  Sea,  where 
green  valleys  are  occasionaly  met  with  and  the  sound  of  running  water  is  not 
quits  unknown. 

It  is  extraordinary,  however,  to  find  Arab  races  inhabiting  these  inhospitable 
wastes  with  laws,  customs,  and  habits  dating  back  hundreds  of  years  with 
families  going  back  to  fifteen  and  twenty  generations;  with  their  histories  not 
written  but  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  with  their  folk-lore,  their  songs  sung 
as  they  draw  water  in  endless  succession  for  their  thirsty  herds  from  the  deep 
and  distant  wells.  Happy  in  their  ignorance,  unmoved  by  social  and  other 
upheavals  the  inevitable  results  of  Western  civilisation,  better  are  they  so, 
better  far,  than  disturbed  by  the  civilising  influences  of  modern  thought  and 
education. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  I  have  met  natives  who  had  never  seen  the 
Nile,  whose  horizon  had  always  been  bounded  by  their  blue  and  distant  hills, 
who  had  no  ideas  beyond  the  daily  care  of  their  flocks,  and  to  whom  even  towns 
and  cities  were  things  unknown. 

The  Eastern  Sudan,  more  especially  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  offers  in  various  ways 
development  which  could  be  carried  out  by  Europeans.  The  climate  of  the  actual 
coast-line  is  very  damp,  hot  and  enervating,  but  up  in  the  hills  which  overlook 
the  Bed  Sea,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  some  charming  spots  are  to 
be  found.  Here  coffee  might  be  planted,  as  is  done  in  the  hills  on  the  Arabian 
side,  while  the  climate  is  suitable  for  nearly  all  European  vegetables  and  fruits 
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so  dearly  prized  in  the  hot  plains  of  the  Sudan.  Water  is  the  great  difficulty. 
Eain  and  wet  mist  are  fairly  constant,  and  small  rivulets  run  down  the  higher 
altitudes  to  be  lost  in  the  thirsty  sand  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains 
and  borders  the  sea-line.  At  Erkowit,  a  charming  spot  situated  on  a  high  ridge 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Suakin,  a  most  delightful  little  hill  station  is  now  being 
formed.  Here  grass  abounds  and  the  slopes  are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
while  a  small  stream  bubbles  out  of  the  rock  just  below  the  station.  Houses 
are  being  erected  and  a  golf  course  already  exists,  and  the  headquarter  staff  of 
the  Government  hope  in  time  to  come  to  make  Erkowit  the  Simla  of  the  Sudan. 
Such  a  place  is  badly  wanted  where  invalids  can  recuperate  after  malaria  and 
other  ills  of  the  plains. 

The  Arabs  of  these  mountains  are  the  famous  Fuzzi-Wuzzis,  or  Hadendowas. 
A  brave,  athletic  race  inured  to  hardships,  they  make  excellent  soldiers,  but  as 
agricultural  or  manual  labourers  they  are  of  little  use.  They  own  large  herds, 
principally  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  roam  over  the  green  hills,  and  their  sole 
occupation  consists  in  tending  these. 

'There  are  openings  for  canning  industries  on  the  coast  as  well  as  sponge  and 
oyster  fisheries.  The  harbours  of  Port  Sudan,  Suakin,  and  other  inlets  swarm  with 
fish  of  the  most  beautiful  colours — green,  scarlet,  and  yellow ;  while  a  sprat  very 
much  like  a  sardine,  both  in  taste  and  appearance,  exists  in  shoals,  which  are  so 
dense  that  they  blacken  the  water  at  times. 

It  is,  however,  the  Southern  Sudan  that  the  future  of  the  country  will  depsnd 
on.  Here,  between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  exists  a  vast  alluvial  plain  over 
9,000,000  acres  in  extent,  all  of  which  can  and  some  day  will  be  made  to  produce 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  &c.  This  vast  district,  known  as  the 
Gezira,  is  already  the  granary  of  the  country  for  the  supply  of  dhura.  The  rains 
which  fall  in  July,  August,  and  September  enable  the  natives  to  plant  large 
stretches  of  the  country  with  dhura,  which  is  then  left  to  grow  and  ripen  and 
is  harvested  from  October  to  December.  As  funds  become  available  it  is  proposed 
to  run  a  big  irrigating  canal  down  the  centre  of  the  Gezira,  which  will  supply 
water  to  the  whole  and  turn  what  at  present  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  crop  into 
perennial  irrigation.  The  paucity  of  the  population  is  the  only  bar  to  develop- 
ment, but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  twenty  to  thirty  years'  time,  provided  the 
country  is  not  again  disturbed  with  internal  warfare  and  strife,  the  scarcity  of 
labour  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  people  of  this  part  are  fairly  industrious  and 
already  understand  the  necessity  for  weeding  and  tending  their  crops.  Banks 
are  run  about  two  feet  high  to  hold  up  the  rain-water  when  the  torrential  storms 
(sometimes  one  inch  of  rain)  burst  in  the  summer  months. 

Unlike  England  and  other  countries,  in  most  parts  of  the  Sudan,  except  in 
the  tropical  reaches  of  the  Upper  White  Nile,  Sobat,  and  Bahr-Ghazal,  the 
deeper  you  dig  the  drier  the  soil  becomes,  and  even  in  the  rains  the  damp  seldom 
gets  down  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet. 

The  tropical  districts,  at  present  unhealthy  on  accounts  of  the  malaria  and  other 
diseases,  offer  promising  areas  for  rubber  plantations,  rice-fields,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  soil  is  a  dark,  friable,  alluvium  deposit,  but  what  can  be  grown  in  it  was  well 
shown  by  the  gardens  started  at  Fashoda  by  Commandant  Marchand  while  occupy- 
ing that  somewhat  desolate  spot.  All  kinds  of  European  vegetables  were  grown  to 
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perfection,  especially  cabbages,  lettuces,  tomatoes,  beetroot,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  short, 
a  veritable  French  garden  without  glass. 

The  great  marshes  of  the  White  Nile  are  unique  in  themselves.  Covering 
upwards  of  40,000  square  miles,  they  extend  from  the  10th  degree  of  latitude  in  a 
triangular  shape  to  the  5th  degree,  from  Kodok  (late  Fashoda)  on  the  north  to 
Lado  on  the  south,  and  from  Meshra-er-Rek  on  the  west  to  Nasr  on  the  Sobat 
on  the  east. 

There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  unbroken  line  of  flat  horizon,  nothing  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest,  but  the  tall,  swaying  papyrus  heads.  The  river  channels  bend 
backwards  and  forwards  on  themselves  in  a  bewildering  manner.  Stillness  reigns 
supreme,  and  is  only  broken  now  and  then  by  the  snort  of  a  hippopotamus  or  the 
splash  of  a  crocodile  disturbed  in  his  siesta  on  a  bank  of  reeds.  As  darkness 
creeps  over  the  marsh  the  chorus  of  myriads  of  insects  swells  from  the  marshes. 
Mosquitoes  rise  and  fall  in  a  thin  cloud  over  the  reed  tops  and,  discovering  the 
intruder,  soon  make  their  presence  felt.  One  little  insect  with  a  note  like  striking 
on  a  metallic  anvil  keeps  up  a  regular  hammer-hammer  through  the  night  in  the 
most  distracting  fashion.  Lake  No,  which  is  the  confluence  of  the  White  Nile, 
or  Babr-el-Jebel  as  it  is  called  in  its  uppermost  reaches,  with  various  streams  and 
rivers  draining  the  Bahr-Ghazal  Province  and  Lado  Enclave,  is  a  shallow  lagoon 
and  the  cup  of  a  great  basin  which  collects  the  waters  as  they  drain  out  of  these 
vast  marshes  before  they  become  embodied  in  the  White  Nile  proper.  Like  all 
lagoons  in  these  latitudes  it  is  covered  with  sudd.  Sudd  is  floating  vegetation  con- 
sisting of  reeds  and  various  grasses.  This  sudd  causes  endless  difficulties  to 
navigation  and  is  the  constant  cause  of  these  rivers  being  blocked  and  overflowing 
into  the  marshes. 

On  the  lagoons  or  open  sheets  of  water  bordering  the  main  streams  and  varying 
from  two  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  the  surface  gets  covered  with  floating  vegetation, 
which  in  the  first  instance  springs  up  from  the  bottom.  In  the  early  summer 
months  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  sweep  across  the  open  marshes,  and  the 
vegetation,  losing  its  slight  hold  on  the  muddy  bottom,  gets  blown  into  the  deep 
water ;  large  patches  of  reed,  sometimes  over  an  acre  in  area,  may  be  seen  floating 
in  this  manner.  These  get  detached  and  at  times  get  blown  through  the  con- 
necting channel  into  a  stream  of  the  river,  where  they  are  carried  down  by  the 
current.  A  narrow  part  is  reached  at  last  where  the  sudd  patch  blocks,  and 
other  patches  following  behind  get  jammed  up  by  the  force  of  the  current,  some 
being  drawn  in  underneath.  Eventually  a  mass  is  formed,  often  nine  and  ten 
feet  thick,  wedged  tight  in  the  channel.  The  water  swirls  through  underneath.  As 
each  fresh  piece  comes  down  the  thickness  becomes  greater,  until,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  impounded  water,  it  becomes  a  solid  mass  which  animals  and  men 
can  walk  on.  Sometimes  these  blocks  last  for  years,  and  they  generally  have  to-be 
cut  away  by  the  hand  of  man  before  the  channel  is  again  open  for  navigation. 
The  danger  to  steamers  is  that  sudd,  which  means  in  Arabic  a  block  or  dam,  may 
form  down-stream  of  them.  So  long  as  it  is  up-sfcream  of  them  it  can  be  cleared 
away  and  the  cut-out  portion  floated  away  down-stream;  but  when  a  steamer 
is  on  the  up-stream  side  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  done,  and  the  steamer  is 
imprisoned  until  help  arrives  from  down-stream. 

Some  day,  however,  these  inurbhy  wastes  will  be  converted  into  flourishing 
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rice-fields,  as  in  Burmah  between  Rangoon  and  Pegu,  where,  not  forty  years  ago, 
similar  vast  swamps  existed. 

The  tropical  part  of  the  Sudan  will,  with  increased  population  and  prosperity, 
grow  almost  any  tropical  and  sub-tropical  crop.  Bice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco  should 
in  years  to  come  form  the  most  successful  crops,  while  rubber,  maize,  wheat, 
ground-nuts,  and  gum-arabic  will  be  some  of  the  equally  profitable  if  lesser  exports. 
It  will,  however,  be  some  years  yet  before  any  tangible  results  can  be  looked  for. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Sudan,  which  comprises  Kordofan  and  the  great 
deserts  extending  to  Darfur  and  Wadai,  offer  little  scope  for  development.  Copper 
and  iron  are  found  and  worked  by  primitive  methods  in  the  southern  portion,  but 
the  tribes  are  wild  and  warlike  and  inhabit  rocky  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  internal 
fights  and  reprisals  are  not  unknown.  Each  particular  hill  or  set  of  hills  has  its 
own  small  sub-tribe,  who  are  not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  neighbours, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  just  punishment  at  the  hand  of  the  Government 
would  often  embark  on  filibustering  expeditions  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker 
brethren.  These  tribes  are  known  as  Nubas  and  furnish  some  of  the  best  fighting- 
men  in  the  famous  black  regiments  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

The  country  is  renowned  for  its  gum-arabic,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  from 
Kordofan  that  the  gum  exported  from  the  Sudan  is  brought.  The  gum-producing 
tree  is  a  species  of  mimosa,  and  the  bark  is  blazed  yearly  by  the  natives,  who  later 
pick  off  the  lumps  of  gum  and  send  them  in  sacks  on  camels  to  be  sorted  and 
cleaned  at  Omdurman  and  other  river  towns.  The  whiter  and  clearer  the  gum,  the 
better  the  quality  and  price  it  commands.  The  finest  is  exported  to  America  and 
England  for  confectionery  and  chemical  preparations. 

The  staple  food  of  Kordofan  is  known  as  "  dukhn,"  a  small  grain  or  millet, 
resembling  canary-seed,  which  grows  on  the  areas  watered  by  the  rains  and  requires 
little  cultivation. 

The  railway  is  rapidly  being  pushed  on  south  of  Khartoum,  and  now,  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  road  and  railway  bridge  over  the  river  at  Khartoum,  through 
railway  communication  from  the  sea  at  Port  Sudan  to  the  future  granary  of  the 
country  is  possible.  This  railway  is  to  cross  the  White  Nile  near  Hillet  Abbas, 
some  200  miles  south  of  Khartoum,  and  will  then  turn  west  to  El-Obeid,  the  capital 
of  Kordofan,  which  for  a  long  time  is  likely  to  be  the  terminus,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  day  the  line  will  be  extended  to  El-Fasher,  the  capital  of  Darfur. 
Pilgrims  from  West  Africa  are  likely  to  use  the  line  extensively.  Already  some  three 
or  four  thousand  pilgrims  pass  yearly  through  Omdurman  on  their  way  to  Mecca, 
having  often  taken  three  or  four  years  to  cross  from  West  Africa.  Not  so  long 
ago  I  remember  taking  before  the  Governor- General  a  certain  Houssa  Sheikh  who 
had  arrived  with  a  large  following,  and  His  Excellency,  wishing  to  do  all  that  was 
possible,  offered  to  send  the  man  with  his  family  by  train  to  Port  Sudan.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  I  had  ascertained  that  the  Sheikh's  family  consisted  of  700 
persons  that  His  Excellency  realised  he  had  taken  on  a  big  thing.  Of  the  700,  some 
200  were  wives,  most  of  whom  the  Sheikh  was  quite  ready  to  leave  behind  if  the 
Governor- General  would  look  after  them  till  his  return,  an  honour  and  responsibility 
which  His  Excellency  declined  with  thanks. 

The  two  great  rivers,  viz.  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  especially  the  latter,  form 
excellent  waterways  for  boats  and  steamers.  The  Sudan  Development  Company, 
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under  their  able  manager,  Mr.  Hall,  at  Khartoum,  have  already  placed  an  excellent 
service  of  steamers  on  the  two  rivers,  and  it  is  possible  now  for  shooting-parties 
and  tourists  to  travel  to  the  confines  of  the  Sudan  in  the  greatest  comfort.  A 
regular  monthly  Government  service,  too,  exists  between  Gondokoro  in  Uganda,  on 
the  White  Nile,  and  Khartoum. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  in  the  very  distant  future  of  making  an  enormous 
reservoir  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  heart  of  the  Bayucla  desert,  which  was 
crossed,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  our  troops  towards  the  end  of  1884,  on  the 
Gordon  relief  expedition. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  this  proposal,  as  the  very  rough  data  which  I  furnished 
at  his  suggestion  to  Mr.  Grabham,  the  Government  geologist,  have  not  yet  been 
verified  by  expert  irrigation  officials,  but  it  would  appear  that  to  the  west  of 
Omdurman,  and  extending  right  down  to  Korti  in  the  Dongola  province,  there  is  a 
vast  wady  or  depression  known  as  the  Wady  Mokattam,  which  is  some  200  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Nile  at  Khartoum,  and  some  sixty  miles  from  it.  It  is 
known  that  the  Nile  falls  some  350  feet  between  Khartoum  and  Abu  Hamed, 
at  the  top  of  the  great  bend.  The  depression  is  some  200  miles  in  length  and 
varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  Wells  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  parts  of  it,  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  water  in  them  varies 
with  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  Kababish  Arabs,  the  principal  tribe  who  inhabit 
this  part  of  the  desert,  state  that  the  Wady  Mokattam  was  at  some  remote  date  the 
old  bed  of  the  Nile  before  it  took  the  great  bend  round  by  Abu  Hamed.  And  even 
to  this  day,  when  heavy  rains  fall  in  these  deserts,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the 
water  rushes  down  this  watercourse  to  the  Nile  at  Korti  in  a  stream  over  100  yards 
wide  and  several  feet  deep.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  must  have  been  the 
case  and  a  prehistoric  race  once  lived  where  to-day  no  water  is  to  be  found.  At 
one  spot  the  remains  of  a  strong  fort  of  cut  stone  perched  high  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  are  visible,  while  the  nearest  water  is  now  over  thirty  miles  distant.  Petrified 
forests,  too,  are  to  be  seen,  with  trunks  of  trees  over  a  yard  in  diameter,  which 
shows  that  at  some  period  this  now  waterless  desert  was  covered  with  thick  forest. 
If  a  canal  were  dug  from  the  White  Nile  some  thirty  miles  above  Omdurman  and 
connected  with  this  wady,  and  a  dam  made  across  its  mouth  at  the  narrowest  part 
near  Korti,  an  enormous  volume  of  the  flood-water  which  at  present  escapes  to  the 
sea  could  be  impounded  and  used  when  the  river  is  low  and  water  so  badly  wanted 
in  summer.  In  short,  it  would  supplement  the  Assuan  Dam  and  Reservoir,  only 
its  capacity  would  be  very  much  larger.  All  sorts  of  irrigation  projects  would 
then  be  feasible  and  a  navigable  waterway  made  round  three  of  the  Nile's  most 
formidable  cataracts,  viz.  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  In  high  floods,  too,  the 
fear  of  flooding  would  be  considerably  lessened,  as  a  large  volume  of  the  surplus 
waters  could  be  drained  off  to  fill  the  reservoir  for  summer  use.  When  dry, 
valuable  crops,  too,  could  be  grown  where  to-day  is  nothing  but  sand,  rock,  and  a 
few  stunted  bushes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  instinct  in  animals  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  deserts.  The  Jerboa,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  is  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  places  miles  and  miles  away  from  any  water  or  even  dew,  and  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  these  little  animals  could  exist  through  the  ten  months 
of  drought.  It  appears,  however,  that  after  the  scanty  rains  a  small  wild  melon, 
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of  bitter  taste  but-  full  of  juice,  flourishes  in  the  desert.  The  Jerboa,  as  soon 
as  the  melon  is  ripe,  bites  off  the  stem  and  proceeds  to  dig  away  the  sand 
under  the  melon,  so  that  it  gradually  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  ground; 
the  constant  wind  soon  covers  it  over  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  sand, 
which  protects  it  from  the  scorching  sun  and  from  drying  up.  When  all  other 
moisture  has  evaporated,  the  Jerboa  goes  to  his  larder  of  melons  and  drinks  the 
juice  of  these  till  the  rains  come  on  again.  One  Jerboa  will  bury  as  many  as  forty 
of  these  little  melons  to  last  him  through  the  dry  season. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  future  years  to  see  if  this  desert  reservoir  is  ever  made. 
The  cost  of  cutting  the  canal  to  connect  with  the  Nile  above  Omdurman  would  be 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  outlay,  as  the  canal  would  have  to  be  some  fifty  miles  long, 
and  the  cutting  in  places  perhaps  100  feet  deep. 

The  exports  of  the  Sudan  to-day  are  gum-arabic,  which  mostly  goes  to  Trieste 
and  America;  Senna  Mecca,  used  for  making  scents,  and  also,  I  believe,  salts  of 
senna;  dates,  which  are  exported  to  Egypt;  dhura,  which  is  exported  to  the 
Red  Sea  ports ;  hides,  which  some  day  will  be  one  of  the  largest  exports  when  the 
enormous  herds  of  cattle  owned  by  the  negro  tribes  on  the  Upper  White  Nile  and 
the  Arabs  generally  come  into  the  market;  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  exported  now  only  in  very  small  quantities,  but  in  years  to  come,  with 
irrigation,  the  crops  will  be  very  largely  increased. 

Cotton,  which  is  being  grown  on  the  irrigated  lands,  is  already  making  a  name 
for  itself,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  Globe  of  November  22,  1909,  shows 
that  Sudan  cotton  is  superior  to  the  famous  Egyptian  cotton :  — 

"  A  thousand  kantars  of  cotton  (1  kantar  is  99.049  Ib.)  grown  on  the  Zeidab 
estate  of  the  Sudan  Plantations  Syndicate  near  Khartoum  have  been  sold  at  Alex- 
andria at  $24  per  kantar,  or  at  the  rate  of  11.93d.  per  Ib.,  while  Egyptian  cotton 
only  sold  for  $22J,  or  at  the  rate  of  ll.l&Z.  per  Ib.— Eeuter." 

The  climate  of  the  Sudan  is  eminently  suited  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  as  there 
is  little  rain  and  no  frost,  though  the  cold  north  winds  which  Blow  in  the  month 
of  January  often  have  a  very  damaging  effect. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Sudan  varies  tremendously.  In  the  Haifa  district  there 
is  practically  no  rain ;  occasionally  once  or  twice  a  year  rain  falls  from  local  storms, 
but  this  even  is  exceptional.  In  Dongola  the  rainfall  is  very  slight,  only  storms 
now  and  again  in  July  and  August.  From  Abu  Hamed  to  Khartoum  the  rainfall 
varies  from  three  to  thirteen  inches  a  year,  all  in  £he  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  South  of  Khartoum  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  while  in  the  Southern  Sudan 
rain  is  common  from  May  to  December,  but  slight  only  in  March  and  April.  The 
Nile  flood  begins  to  come  down  the  Blue  Nile  at  Rosseires  in  June.  The  river  is  at 
its  highest  at  the  end  of  August.  The  White  Nile  is  highest  in  September.  The 
difference  in  feet  between  high  and  low  Nile  level  varies  with  the  width  of  the  river, 
which  in  most  places  is  about  1,000  yards  across,  though  often  a  mile  and  more,  and 
the  average  difference  is  about  twenty -five  feet. 

The  climate  of  the  Sudan  varies  with  the  latitudes.  It  is  hottest  in  the 
Dongola  province,  where  I  remember  the  temperature  reading  129°  Fahrenheit 
in  the  hospital  tents  at  Aknsheh  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  May  1890. 
At  Khartoum  the  maximum  is  seldom  over  110°,  and  the  night  minimum 
seldom  below  50°.  Even  in  winter  the  midday  heat  is  generally  over  90°, 
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although  a  fresh  north  wind  makes  the  air  feel  cool  and  refreshing.  On  the  Eed 
Sea  coast  the  temperatures  seldom  exceed  the  100°,  -but  remain  about  95°, 
and  with  the  excessive  damp  this  is  most  trying.  At  Erkowit,  the  hill  station, 
it  is  cool  most  of  the  year  round,  though  often  damp  and  misty,  but  the  freshness 
of  the  air  after  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  sea-coast  is  most  refreshing  and  health- 
giving;  In  the  southern  latitudes  it  is  seldom  very  hot,  but  often  damp  and  muggy, 
and  the  thermometer  remains  steady  night  and  day  between  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  - 

Malaria  is  the  one  disease  to  be  feared  in  the  Sudan ;  the  tropical  portions  from 
Khartoum  south  swarm  with  Anopheles  mosquitoes,  the  carriers  of  the  dread  germ. 
Other  diseases,  such  as  blackwater  fever  and  sleeping  sickness,  are  met  with  in 
the  extreme  south,  while  a  new  disease,  of  which  several  British  and  Egyptian 
officers  have  lately  died,  called  kala'aza,  comes  from  the  bite  of  a  bug  which  infests 
native  houses  in  certain  parts. 

In  conclusion  there  is  one  word  I  should  like  to  add,  and  it  is  this :  Although 
Khartoum  boasts  of  splendid  Government  buildings,  educational  establishments 
unequalled  in  North  Africa,  hotels,  shops,  electric  light,  steam  trams,  waterworks, 
broad  avenues,  &c.,  &c.,  although  every  creed  is  represented  by  a  church  or 
mosque,  although  the  flag  of  England  floats  proudly  over,  the  town,  still  in  Khartoum 
there  is  as  yet  no  completed  Anglican  church.  .Tne  cathedral  being  built  to  the 
memory  of  Gordon,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  whose  death  we  have  just  cele- 
brated, is  still  only  a  few  feet  high  for  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  complete  it.  An 
appeal  has  been  issued.  I  hope  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  with  representations  of  scenes  in  the 
Sudan,  particularly  of  Khartoum  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWAEDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.), 
before  the  reading  of  the  Paper:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Major  Stanton, 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  Khartoum  and  the  Sudan.  He  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  for  he  served  for  fourteen  years  in  Egypt.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  Dongola  in  1896,  and  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1897-8,  when  he  commanded, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Sudanese  regiments  at  Atbara  and  Khar- 
toum, and  he  again  served  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1899.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Governor  of  Khartoum,  a  post  he  held  for  eight  and  a  half  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  has  taken  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  after  the  reading  of  the  Paper:  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty 
to  ask  you  to  give  the  lecturer  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  most  interesting 
and  instructive  paper.  Major  Stanton  has  given  us  a  description  of  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  countries  in  the  world — a  country  with  great  possibilities — 
capable  of  producing  so  many  things  required  for  the  use  of  man.  Hs  mentioned 
the  great  scarcity  of  population — barely  two  people  to  the  square  mile.  Now  all 
that  is  required' for  the  development  of  the  country  is  capital  and  population.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  capital,  especially  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  which  the  lecturer  stated  was  of  the  finest  description, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  all  Lancashire's  requirements.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  hero  is  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  surplus 
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population  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  assist  in  the  repopulation  of  this  great  country. 
Within  a  short  distance,  with  a  through  communication  by  steamship  and  rail, 
are  the  teeming  millions  of  India.  Surely  some  few  millions  of  them,  possibly 
Mohammedans,  might  gradually  be  settled  in  this  country  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  waiting  to  be  done  there.  As  an  old  soldier  I  feel 
proud  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  officers  of  the  British  Army  in  restoring  these 
vast  territories  to  peace  and  civilisation.  It  is  indeed  a  great  achievement,  and 
it  is  a  great  honour  to  the  British  Army  that  we  have  officers  and  men  like  our 
lecturer  to  carry  out  these  works. 

Major  ST ANTON  acknowledged  the  compliment  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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Now  and  then  some  peripatetic  patriot  from  the  outermost  recesses  of  the  Empire 
appears  in  London  to  lift  his  voice  in  behalf  of  his  own  vital  concerns  which  are 
being  decided  by  a  body  in  which  he  has  no  representation.  To-day  the  destiny  of 
the  Empire  is  being  decided  by  an  island  Parliament  in  which  the  Empire  has  no 
voice.  I  know  some  worthy  British  citizens,  not  living  in  Great  Britain,  who 
are  developing  symptoms  of  insomnia  over  the  proposition  that  the  purposes  of 
Empire  are  not  suited  to  a  Little  England  policy  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  for  some  fundamental  thinking  and  plain  speaking. 
I  am  venturing  to  say,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  some  of  those  Imperial  vagabonds 
who  cannot  get  away  from  home  just  now  that  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  to 
keep  the  Germans  off  these  islands;  more  than  to  keep  the  corn  routes  open  so 
that  45,000,000  people  here  may  not  starve  in  case  of  war;  more,  in  that  the 
Empire  expects  England  to  do  her  whole  duty.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  Empire,  let  us  have  one. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  Canada.  But  I  know  what  Canada  is  thinking 
about — that  all  which  protects  us  is  the  United  States  on  three  sides  and  the  North 
Pole  on  the  other.  I  think  I  know  what  Canada  needs — not  more  independence,  but 
more  interdependence.  We  are  already  independent.  We  are  the  most  indepen- 
dent nation  in  the  British  Empire,  for  in  all  the  great  essentials  of  self-sufficiency 
— raw  materials,  standing  room,  and  food — we  are  self-sufficing.  If  we  want  to 
build  our  own  navy  and  strengthen  our  own  defences  it  is  because  you  have  said 
to  us,  "  We  cut  your  apron  strings.  The  greatest  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  now  for  us  is  to  make  the  most  of  yourself."  It  is  because  you  have  been  so 
gracious  to  us  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  you  fathered  and  mothered  us — no 
wiser  policy  ever  made  a  nation  of  a  colony — and  this  is  why  Canada  feels  from 
Halifax  to  Victoria  that  if  we  build  a  Canadian  navy  it  will  be  a  British  navy. 
We,  of  course,  have  our  Little  Canadians  and  our  Little  Englanders — our  Bourassas 
and  our  Goldwin  Smiths — but  we  are  British;  even  our  French  are  British,  for 
they  are  true,  loyal  Canadians;  and  Canada  is  British,  and  hopes  for  nothing  else. 
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We  are  loyal — not  to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is  a  nation.  We,  too,  are  a 
nation.  We  are  loyal  to  the  Empire  as  Great  Britain  is  loyal  and  was  loyal  to 
the  Empire  before  we  were  born  a  nation — the  Empire  a  great  political  entity,  the 
greatest  political  entity  which  has  ever  existed,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  to-day,  lies  the  hope  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  hereafter. 

But  to-day  the  Empire  is  challenged  and  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  is  threatened,  is  indeed  in  imminent  peril.  This  is  an  unpalatable 
truth.  But  making  faces  will  not  change  the  facts.  We  may  take  a  lesson  from 
Germany  here,  for  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Bismarck  lay  in  that  he  was  willing 
to  look  all  the  facts  in  the  face  without  blinking  and  reckon  with  them  on  the 
square — in  other  words,  he  never  deceived  himself.  There  is  a  fact  which  we 
all  mention  with  a  grimace — that  we  are  being  superseded.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  Briton  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten — a  good  trait ;  but  how  much  less  does 
he  knew  when  he  is  being  beaten — that  trait  is  not  so  good.  Great  Britain  is 
losing  ground  to  Germany  in  the  great  race  of  races.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  all  serious  and  well-informed  observers.  But,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  political  struggle  just  passed  through,  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  there  are 
too  few  serious  and  well-informed  observers  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps 
we  can  see  it  all  in  its  perspective  better  from  afar  than  can  those  in  the  thick  of 
the  struggle.  Pass  the  last  century  in  review,  or  the  Victorian  era,  than  which 
there  has  been  nothing  more  glorious  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Compare  with 
the  situation  to-day  the  relative  positions  of  Powers  and  peoples  in  that  past 
period;  the  prestige  of  Wellington  on  land  and  Nelson  on  sea,  of  Canning,  Peel, 
Gladstone,  Disraeli  in  the  counsels  of  the  world ;  of  the  monopoly  by  the  British  of 
industry  and  trade;  of  a  shipping  where  seventy  of  every  hundred  ships  flew  the 
British  flag;  of  a  navy  (so  strong  that  no  Power  dared  to  challenge  its 
supremacy)  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  at  sea.  Then  look  at  Germany 
creeping  up  in  the  race  with  its  wind  good  and  Britain  out  of  breath. 

Germany  prior  to  1870  was  a  geographical  fiction — a  name  for  a  number  of 
States  occupied  by  peoples  speaking  the  same  language,  but  with  varying  and 
often  clashing  interests.  Four  years  before  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  came  to  the 
throne  the  German  Empire  did  not  own  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  world  outside 
of  Europe.  Now  the  twin  eagles  of  Germany  brood  over  colonial  areas  five  times 
as  great  as  the  German  Empire  in  Europe,  with  a  still  more  significant  movement 
of  German  colonisation  (territorial  aggrandisement  in  its  first  stage)  in  what 
the  Germans  already  call  Greater  Germany  in  South  America.  Sixty  years  ago 
the  only  German  navy  in  the  world  was  bought  by  private  subscription,  and  sold 
four  years  later  by  a  Prussian  Government  at  a  public  auction.  To-day  the 
resources  of  the  whole  new  Empire  are  being  devoted  to  the  naval  programmes 
which  will  make  the  German  navy  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  except  possibly 
that  of  Great  Britain.  When  you  consider  what  the  British  Navy  has  to  defend, 
Germany  has  now  relatively  a  more  efficient  navy  .than  Great  Britain.  Germans 
are  discovering  that  world  supremacy  depends  on  naval  supremacy,  just  as  some 
Englishmen  seem  to  be  forgetting  it. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  face  this  situation  frankly.  Grover  Cleveland  once 
said,  "It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition  which  confronts  us."  There  is  still 
time  to  make  good.  The  invincible  qualities  of  the  British  stock  are  not  yet 
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exhausted,  even  though  many  of  them  have  been  dissipated  in  that  disintegrating 
individualism  which  is  still  the  curse  of  the  race.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  There 
can  be  no  other  issue  in  Great  or  Greater  Britain  until  this  one  paramount  issue 
is  settled  and  settled  right — the  scientific  guarantee  of  absolute  security.  The 
Empire  is  lost  if  the  British  Government  dares  take  refuge  behind  any  policy  less 
impregnable  than  a  policy  of  "  Take  no  chances."  The  one  question  before  the 
British  race  is  the  question  of  Imperial  survival — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  We 
can  never  answer  that  question  without  asking  another:  What  is  the  Kaiser 
' '  driving  at  "  ? 

Plutarch  records  a  saying  of  Chabrias  which  I  recommend  to  some  of  those 
amiable  and  inoffensive  spirits  which  the  accidents  of  representative  government 
have  called  to  Westminster:  "  The  best  generals  are  those  who  know  most  about 
the  enemy."  One  might  add  that  the  best  statesmen  are  not  the  men  who  know 
only  their  own  country.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  tell  our  statesmen  what 
Mummius  told  his  crew  when  they  were  moving  the  priceless  marbles  of 
Praxiteles,  "If  you  break  them  you  will  have  to  replace  them."  Was  it  not 
Wellington  who  said  that  the  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  finding  out  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  next  hill?  In  order  to  meet  German  policy  we  must  first 
understand  it.  In  order  to  understand  it  we  must  know  German  conditions.  We 
must  know  those  elemental  economic  conditions  which  inexorably  shape  policies 
and  mould  nations ;  we  must  know  how  her  historians,  economists,  publicists, 
statesmen,  and  above  all  her  Kaiser,  interpret  those  conditions.  Then,  and 
then  only,  may  we  know  what  is  German  policy.  And,  be  it  remembered,  as 
M.  Paul  Deschanel  said  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  very  opening  of  this 
century,  "  There  are  certain  critical  moments  when  to  be  absent-minded  is  to  be 
defeated." 

Behind  all  questions  of  policy  or  politics,  or  even  of  industry  or  commerce, 
is  the  underlying  one  of  people  and  standing  room  and  raw  materials  and  food. 
The  first  great  asset  of  a  nation  after  its  people  is  the  soil  and  its  products — 
agriculture,  mining,  live  stock,  forestry,  the  food  and  implements  of  the 
people.  A  nation  is  great  only  so  long  as  it  is  great  in  self-support 
or  self-defence — perhaps  both.  It  is  safe  only  so  long  as  the  elements  of 
independence  are  in  her  soil  or  in  her  navy;  if  she  has  not  the  soil,  she  must 
have  the  navy.  Europe  is  facing  the  problem  of  food.  She  does  not  possess  the 
area  and  fertility  in  her  exhausted  soil  to  feed  her  growing  population.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  The  worst  has  not  arrived;  it  lies  in  the  future.  This  is  but 
the  present  situation — bad  enough.  There  is  no  room  in  Europe  for  a  self-sufficing 
nation  to-day  excepting  Eussia.  What  of  a  hundred  years  hence?  The  statesman 
and  patriot  must  consider  a  hundred  years  hence,  or  even  more.  It  has  been 
stated  on  competent  authority  (Giffen)  that  the  population  of  Europe  increased 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  170,000,000  to  500,000,000,  and  that  probably 
another  century  will  see  it  rise  to  1,500,000,000  to  2,000,000,000.  How  will  Europe 
feed  a  billion  and  a  half  to  two  billions  of  people?  This  is  the  question  Europe 
is  asking,  and  the  way  she  answers  it  will  decide  the  European  politics  of  the 
twentieth  century.  If  the  British  Government  does  not  know  how  Europe  and 
Asia,  how  Germany  and  Japan,  conceive  the  world  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  new  era,  it  is  time  they  were  finding  it  out.  If  they  know  it,  it  is  time  for 
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them  to  make  some  sign.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  that  the  policy  of  Pan-Germanism  is  the  Kaiser's  answer  to 
the  basic  problem  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  amiss  for  those  of  us  who  for  our  ideas  of  world  politics 
are  not  indebted  to  our  Baedekers  to  look  at  Pan-German  ambitions  and  designs 
in  a  direction  where  they  vitally  concern  our  existence.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
should  know  what  Emperor  William  is  aiming  at,  and  has  been  aiming  at,  for 
eighteen  years.  If  we  wish  to  interpret  the  policy  of  Germany  intelligently,  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  the  Kaiser's  place  and  exercise  our  imagination  and  not  our 
credulity.  What  are  the  imperious  economic  conditions  that  environ  and  direct 
the  conduct  of  the  German  Empire  to-day?  What  are  the  demands  of  Greater 
Germany,  and  how  do  German  people  and  their  ruler  interpret  these  demands? 
We  must  know  the  personal  equation  of  the  Kaiser.  We  must  know  the  extent 
of  the  permeation  of  the  Pan-Germanic  idea  to  the  uttermost  recesses  of  not  only 
the  German  Empire,  but  of  the  German  race. 

Therein  lies  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  German  policy  and  a  hint  for  the 
framing  of  our  own.  We  must  know  why  the  Kaiser  is  filling  South  America, 
and  especially  South  Brazil,  with  German  industries,  German  commercial  and 
financial  houses  and  railroads,  German  people  and  German-subsidised  institutions ; 
why  his  navy  and  mercantile  marine  are  being  pushed  with  feverish  haste;  why 
his  army  has  a  war  footing  of  close  on  six  millions  of  the  best-disciplined  men 
who  ever  carried  a  gun ;  and  why  a  blank  order  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  army 
lies  ready  for  the  War  Lord's  signature  on  his  desk  night  and  day.  We  are 
playing  an  international  game  of  "  blindman's-buff "  if  we  do  not  estimate 
correctly  the  German  point  of  view.  Vice-Admiral  von  Maltzahn,  in  his  book 
on  naval  warfare,  a  year  or  two  ago  uttered  the  suggestive  phrase,  "  War  is  an 
instrument  of  policy  and  is  subordinate  to  policy."  The  statesman  who  fails  to 
interpret  the  policy  of  an  antagonist  will  be  beaten.  Germany  is  more 
likely  to  consult  German  interests  than  British  pride.  WTe  were  in  the  field 
first  and  occupied  the  room.  To  advance  intelligently  we  must  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  Germany  considers  that  Great  Britain  has  occupied  too  many  of 
the  eligible  and  empty  places  of  the  earth,  and  that  Germany  holds  too  few.  No 
intelligent  interpretation  of  German  policy  is  possible  without  reckoning  with  this 
fundamental  fact.  To  ignore  it  is  to  ignore  German  philosophy,  German 
economics,  German  history,  German  politics,  and  everyday  German  life.  To 
ignore  these  is  to  lose.  We  must  understand  that  the  issues  of  war  or  peace 
are  involved  in  facts  and  not  in  theories.  "Talk  of  stubborn  facts,"  says 
Dr.  Crothers,  "  they  are  babes  beside  a  stubborn  theory." 

The  British  Empire  stands  in  the  way  of  a  new  Empire  whose  people  do  not 
belong  to  the  race  of  tired  men — an  Empire  spilling  over  and  which  must  have 
room,  and  which  is  determined  that  it  shall  have  room.  We  may  quarrel  with 
the  Kaiser's  motives  and  point  of  view;  we  must  admire  his  perspicacity,  perti- 
nacity, and  audacity.  From  the  German  standpoint,  the  world-struggle  which 
seems  about  to  give  the  keynote  to  the  twentieth  century  means  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  two  nations  already  rich,  simply  a  question  of  more 
wealth;  for  Germany — indeed  to  all  Europe  and  Japan — it  means  life  or  death. 
This  must  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  fundamental.  And  the  nations  whose  lives 
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are  at  stake  consider  it  more  seriously  than  the  nations  for  whom  pounds  sterling 
constitute  the  only  stake.  The  Germans  have  foreseen  that  the  process  of 
national  development  is  being  transmuted  into  a  new  form  of  the  world-old  process 
of  evolution — the  simple  form  of  natural  history  again  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
though  on  a  national  scale,  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Leaving  out  the  religious 
question,  as  a  problem  in  simple  morality,  ethics  are  considered  to  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  scheme  of  getting  ahead,  and  this  is  proclaimed  without  shame.  The 
Emperor  keeps  himself  in  close  touch  with  the  thinkers,  and  is  guided  by  the 
economists,  professors,  and  publicists.  These  have  given  him  his  plan.  His 
methods  are  his  own.  Bismarck  was  a  far  greater  nationalist  statesman  than  is 
the  present  Emperor — he  did  a  work  "Wilhelm  II.  could  not  have  done — but  the 
Emperor  is  a  greater  master  of  Weltpolitik  than  was  Bismarck.  He  made  no 
mistake  when  he  dismissed  the  pilot.  Bismarck  was  a  harbour  pilot;  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  is  a  world  navigator.  We  are  making  a  mortal  mistake  if  we  under- 
estimate the  consummate  abilities  of  this  gifted  grandson  of  England's  own 
immortal  Queen. 

If  there  is  one  country  in  the  world  which  may  be  said  to  be  ruled  by  its 
"  wise  men,"  it  is  Germany.  This  statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Kaiser  has  almost  unlimited  political  power.  Germany  none  the  less  is  ruled 
by  her  economists  and  trained  publicists,  for  these  guide  the  Kaiser.  They  also 
create  an  intelligent  public  opinion.  It  remains  for  a  money-getting,  laissez- 
faire  democracy  to  meet  this  fact  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  German  economists  and 
publicists  are  almost  a  unit  regarding  the  world-policy  of  Germany.  If  Germany 
cannot  reserve  some  great  territory  for  her  growing  population,  from  which  she 
can  supply  herself  with  the  raw  products  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
she  will  have  to  check  her  population  or  become  a  second-rate  Power — perhaps 
both.  This  is  practically  the  thesis  of  German  politics  and  economics.  To  acquire 
these  possessions  is  German  policy,  and  "  War  is  an  instrument  of  policy."  If 
the  Continental  situation  was  foreseen  as  early  as  1891  by  Count  Goluchowski, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  how  much  clearer  is  it  to-day,  especially 
in  those  lands,  already  full,  where  the  struggle  for  national  existence  is  on.  He 
said  (November  20):  — 

It  is  a  destructive  competition  which  we  have  already  entered  upon  with  trans- 
oceanic countries,  and  which  will  increase  with  the  future.  This  necessitates  quick 
and  radical  retaliation,  if  injury  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  people  in  Europe 
is  to  be  avoided.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  must  fight  the  common  danger.  The 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  given  up  to  religious  struggles;  in  the 
eighteenth  liberal  ideas  gained  the  day.  The  question  of  nationality  characterises  the 
present  century.  The  twentieth  will  be  for  Europe  a  period  of  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry. 

A  still  profounder  insight  into  the  twentieth-century  problem  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Pohle,  of  the  Frankfurt  Academy,  in  which  he  places  his  finger  on  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.  In  his  opinion  all  the  great  industrial  States  will  be 
competing  for  a  trade  which  is  doomed  to  diminution  and  decay.  The  typical 
export  trade  of  to-day  is  the  trade  of  a  manufacturing  country  with  one  pro- 
ducing food  or  raw  materials;  and  it  is  doomed  because  countries  of  the  latter 
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type  will,  by  degrees,  come  more  and  more  to  want  their  own  materials  and  food. 
Professor  Schmoller,  the  eminent  economist,  is  also  radical  and  outspoken.  He 
claims  that  it  is  a  necessity  that  Germany  be  powerful  enough  at  sea  to  keep  the 
corn  trade  routes ;  without  a  fleet  she  must  Be  dependent  on  foreign  favours. 
The  tradesmen,  he  says,  must  follow  the  navy.  Professor  Adolph  Wagner,  of 
Berlin  University,  claims  that  Germany's  most  important  task  is  to  control 
those  regions  where  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  her  life  and  character  are 
produced.  This  has  recently  become  the  European  view.  This  point  of  view  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  ably  presented  by  Professor  Helmholt  in  his  scholarly 
"  History  of  the  World."  He  says  (vol.  vii.  pp.  124-5,  Heinemann  translation) : — 

Europe,  which  has  Europeanised  the  New  World  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
requires  for  her  self-preservation  a  further  expansion  over  the  globe.  The  increase  of 
her  population  continually  demands  enlarged  space  and  extended  economic  boundaries. 
While  this  small  part  of  the  world  requires  for  the  increasing  population  increased 
imports  from  foreign  lands  and  zones,  it  cannot  help  desiring  to  assert  its  independence, 
and  this  it  can  most  surely  do  by  securing  the  dependence  of  those  portions  of  the  earth 
which  are  useful  to  it.  Mere  commercial  relations  are  not  sufficient  to  effect  this  result. 
Settlements  must  be  founded,  protectorates  acquired,  and  trade  enterprise  aided  by 
State  subsidies. 

The  folly  of  the  old  school  of  politics — that  of  Bismarck  and  his  predecessors 
— in  acquiring  densely  populated  neighbouring  fragments  of  other  States  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  George  Wislicenus  (Deutschlands  Seemacht,  Leipsic 
1901):  — 

To  make  conquests  on  our  borders  would  not  help  us,  for  the  border  provinces  of  our 
neighbours  have  people  enough,  and  this  population,  in  case  of  victory,  we  could  not 
drive  away.  Through  emigration  our  fellow-countrymen  are  lost  to  us,  and,  besides,  the 
chances  for  the  emigrants  are  becoming  unfavourable.  We  must  therefore  have  Colonies, 
and  of  such  a  sort,  moreover,  that  their  climatic  conditions  not  only  permit  of  the 
emigration  of  German  colonists,  but  are  also  favourable  to  them.  .  .  .  Therefore  we 
must  make  it  our  steadfast  aim  to  secure  Colonies.  It  is  not  easy.  We  are  in  Europe 
a  great  but  not  a  world  Power.  Why  does  Russia  stride  further  into  Asia  ?  Why  does 
England  continually  increase  her  Colonies  ?  Why  does  France  conquer  Tonquin,  and 
Italy  Abyssinia  ?  And  why  do  we  remain  with  our  hands  lying  in  our  laps  ?  Every 
Power  excepting  Italy  has  possessions  enough ;  for  our  own  future  the  question  signifies, 
as  has  been  shown,  "to  be  or  not  to  be."  But  we  act  towards  the  world  as  if  it  were 
not  so ;  as  though  we  had  not  to  debate  the  question  of  world  possession  in  battle.  The 
modest  part  we  play  is  not  worthy  of  us.  ...  We  are  the  German  Empire.  .  .  .  England, 
that  little  island  folk  with  three-quarters  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Germany,  rules 
the  sea  and  rules  over  400,000,000  people — the  greatest  Dominion  on  earth. 

Such  are  a  few  random  selections  from  the  great  mass  of  able  and  clear- 
sighted writings  of  German  economists  and  historians  regarding  the  economic 
necessity  of  oversea  empire.  They  are  fair  samples  of  the  hopes  within  them 
and  the  reasons  for  these  hopes.  Here,  again,  it  is  seen  that  the  problem  of 
bread  is  foremost;  Germany  can  no  longer  feed  herself.  She  could  feed  herself 
about  250  days  of  every  year,  and  go  hungry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a 
territory  smaller  than  the  one  State  of  Texas  she  thus  partially  feeds  60,000,000, 
and  consequently  her  very  national  life  depends  upon  the  sea.  This  food  quest 
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has  carried  Germany,  as  it  were,  into  every  port  of  the  world,  to  prepare  for  her 
growing  future.  It  has  inspired  her  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  nations 
similarly  situated  with  a  desire,  a  sense  of  need,  to  own  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  exclusive  trade  areas.  This  is  bound  to  lead  to  territorial  aggrandisement 
when  the  stress  becomes  stronger  and  their  military  power  larger. 

Neither  the  geographical  position  of  the  imprisoned  Empire  of  Germany  nor 
the  economic  conditions  of  her  rapidly  increasing  population  can  be  controlled  by 
diplomatic  persuasion  or  altruistic  sentiments. 

The  German  Emperor  came  to  his  throne  with  this  situation  facing  him :  Asia 
jammed,  Continental  Europe  crowded,  the  United  States  full,  and  South  America 
empty.  He  was  able  to  see  that  there  were  questions  behind  those  of  commerce 
and  industry  on  which  his  people  depended — questions  which,  solved  aright,  will 
permit  those  of  trade  and  manufacture  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  so  long  considered  swapping  as  the  chief  end  of  man  that  our  fond 
eyes  rest  upon  a  Utopia  of  commercial  aggrandisement  rather  than  on  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire.  We  have  forgotten  our 
mission  to  guarantee  the  devotion  of  the  riches  and  resources  of  those  vast  and 
unexhausted  soils  to  liberal  institutions  for  ever.  After  the  question  of 
ideals  comes  that  of  organisation.  The  Kaiser's  Government  does  not 
need  to  consult  45,000,000  every  time  it  moves  in  international  affairs;  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Germans,  perhaps,  but"  certainly  so  much  the  worse  for 
us.  The  Kaiser's  Government  is  not  run  on  the  principle  that  a  man  who  may 
not  know  how  to  sweep  a  crossing  still  knows  how  a  government  should  be  run. 
Whether  the  German  peoples  are  better  off  or  worse  than  we  for  this  fact  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is  definitely  this — that  in  world-politics  a  democratic 
government  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  semi-absolutist  institutions.  We  are 
at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  the  concerns  of  Weltpolitik.  The  question  I  raise 
is  not  one  as  between  democratic  institutions  and  semi-irresponsible  power.  It  is 
a  question  in  comparative  national  efficiency  between  disorganised  individualism 
and  organised  absolutism.  Individualism  must  organise  or  must  lose.  We  have 
staked  out  our  claims,  and  we  are  too  loosely  organised  to  protect  them.  We 
have  set  up  our  signs  "  Keep  off  the  grass  "  on  nearly  all  the  vacant  places  in 
the  temperate  zones  left  in  the  world.  We  must  watch  and  outrival  the  naval 
and  shipping  power  and  preparedness  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  and  the  trans-equatorial  seas,  for  the  economic  sign-posts  of  the 
twentieth  century  point  portentously  to  these  two  countries  as  the  natural,  logical, 
inevitable  antagonists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominance.  Whatever  may  be  the 
lofty  ideals  towards  which  international  statecraft  is  moving,  it  has  arrived  at 
none  which  will  allow  any  nation  to  hold  its  own  on  sufferance,  or  warrant  keeping 
the  sign-boards  up  with  the  fences  down. 

FRANK  BUFFINGTON  VROOMAN. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    HIGH    COMMISSIONEK. 

IN  expansion  oversea  other  nations  work  on  a  system.  The  English  adapt 
themselves  to  each  need  as  it  arises.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  assume  that  we 
are  guided  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  Logic  there  is  in  our  method;  only  it  happens  to 
be  the  logic  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  theory.  That  is  why  the  growth  of 
organic  representation  of  the  Plantations  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies has  almost  an  exact  parallel  in  ths  growth  of  organic  representation  of  the 
Dominions  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth.  One  has  merely  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  Franklin  as  an  Envoy  from  the  Special  Mission,  and  the  High  Commissioner 
from  the  Colonial  Agent,  to  understand  how  little  the  second  Empire  differs  from 
the  first  in  essentials. 

After  Secession  the  Colonies  were  small  and  ruled  despotically.  Each  Governor, 
therefore,  had  his  own  Agsnt,  who  acted  as  intermediary  between  him  and  the 
Crown,  besides  performing  all  necessary  services  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony.  As 
the  management  of  the  Empire  was  gradually  removed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
the  War  Office,  and  the  Colonies  began  to  grow  stronger,  the  old  system  of  repre- 
sentation was  revived.  But,  unfortunately,  it  fell  into  the  official  groove.  Indeed, 
Lord  Goderich,  in  1827,  described  it  as  "  affording  a  means  of  rewarding  long  and 
able  services  "  in  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies.  The  result  was  fatal 
to  efficiency,  and  more  than  one  Colony  at  a  crisis  secured  the  services  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  preference.  But  public  opinion  at  home  was  against  this  practice, 
and  even  oversea  it  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient.  As  Sir  John  Hanmer 
pointed  out  in  1836,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Beform  Bill  was  the 
fact  that  "  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Kajah  commanded  twenty  votes  in  the 
House."  It  was  held  that  no  man  could  be  a  Colonial  Agent  and  member  of 
Parliament  and  do  justice  to  the  duties  of  both.  That  this  could  be  done  may  be 
learned  from  ths  career  of  Burke  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  Huskisson, 
Eoebuck,  and  Childers  in  the  nineteenth.  The  last  was  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  who 
was  Agent-General  for  Canada  and  the  member  for  Dundee  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Since  then,  when  a  Colony  has  been  temporarily  represented  by  an  English- 
man, the  choice  has  almost  invariably  fallen  on  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  a  retired  Governor,  one  of  the  many  peers  who  go  forth  to  represent  the  Crown 
for  a  few  years  and  return  home  to  represent  a  British  community  oversea  for  the 
rest  of  their  life.  That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  House  of  Lords  is 
Imperial,  as  the  House  of  Commons  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be. 

Our  development  as  an  Empire  is  like  a  tree.  New  branches  grow  apace,  but 
the  old  ones  flourish  with  equal  vigour.  In  this  way  the  system,  which  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  was  so  inefficient  that  the  self-governing  Colonies  supported 
it  under  protest,  had  new  life  put  into  it  with  reorganisation.  In  1833  there 
were  in  all  nine  Agencies,  which  expended  £380,000.  In  1904,  when  the  last  State 
Paper  on  the  subject  was  issued,  the  Crown  Agents  handled  £100,000,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  expansion  of  44  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  The  change  for 
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the  better  dates  from  1858,  when  Lord  Stanley  replaced  an  Agent  who  had  retired, 
not  by  a  superannuated  official  but  with  an  experienced  outsider,  and  introduced  a 
new  method  of  conducting  business.  But  the  idea  of  having  their  own  represen- 
tative in  London  had  taken  root  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  though  they 
availed  themselves  freely  of  the  services  of  the  Crown  Agents'  Department, 
especially  in  finance,  for  many  years  the  duties  of  the  Agent-General  gradually  came 
fco  assume  the  varied  and  responsible  character  familiar  in  our  own  time. 

As  in  the  pre-revolutionary  era  the  post  had  its  origin  in  the  Special  Mission. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Childers  had  more  to  do  with  giving  it  power  and  permanence  than 
any  other  man.  As  the  first  official  representative  of  a  self-governing  Colony  in 
London,  moreover,  he  is  the  historical  link  which  unites  the  Colonial  Agent  with 
the  Agent-General.  Not  only  did  he  create  precedents,  which  have  become  tradi- 
tions of  the  office,  but  he  invested  it  with  a  dignity  it  has  never  lost.  Nevertheless, 
during  ths  six  years  he  acted  as  Victoria's  representative  his  status  was  never 
defined.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wrote  a  "  Memorandum  on  the  Duties  of  an 
Agent-General,"  so  far-seeing  that  all  its  suggestions  have  since  been  adopted. 
That  the  process  was  gradual  is  clear  from  his  warning  in  1872,  when  he  acted 
temporarily  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  George  Verdon,  that,  unless  the  business  of 
the  Colony  was  concentrated  in  the  Agency,  it  could  not  be  efficient.  This  was 
taken  to  heart  by  New  South  Wales,  which,  through  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  raised  the 
prestige  of  the  office  to  its  highest  point.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  for  the  most  part 
been  associated  with  immigration ;  he  associated  it  with  finance.  During  the  seven- 
teen years  he  represented  his  Colony,  he  not  only  spent  on  its  behalf  in  this  country 
£6,000,000  in  munitions  of  war  and  material  for  public  works,  but  he  borrowed 
£50,000,000.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  an  office  in  which 
the  duties  were  so  onerous. 

Not  that  the  Home  Government  ever  made  such  a  mistake.  Its  policy  has  ever 
been  to  encourage  Colonial  representation  in  London,  if  need  be  by  gentle  com- 
pulsion. By  1880  every  Colony  had  its  Agent-General  in  the  capital  except  the 
Cape.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  complained,  pointing  out  that  for  a  British  com- 
munity having  Parliamentary  institutions  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  Crown 
Agents  Department  was  not  permissible.  But  this  system  was  "  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood as  involving  her  Majesty's  Government,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
responsibility  for  acts  and  obligations  over  which  it  has  no  control."  His  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Kimberley,  urged  the  matter  in  similar  terms,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Mills  was  appointed  the  following  year.  So  far  there  had  been  no  formal 
recognition  of  the  Agents-General  except  in  the  way  of  business.  This  was  an 
omission  remedied  in  1883  by  Lord  Derby,  who,  on  taking  office,  met  them  all  in 
Downing  Street.  He  and  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  introduced  them,  made  admirable 
speeches,  touching  the  right  chords  of  kinship,  sympathy,  and  loyalty  which  are 
woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  Imperial  life.  Nowhere  are  they  more  con- 
spicuous and  continuous  than  in  the  relations  which  have  been  established  between 
the  Horns  Government  and  the  Dominions  through  the  Agents-General. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  vast  interests  they  represent  and  the  responsibility  of 
their  position,  their  evolution  into  more  than  ambassadorial  importance  is  not  sur- 
prising. .Not  only  did  they  launch  gigantic  contracts  and  play  their  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  mail  and  cable  services  of  the  Empire,  but  in  all  the  diplomatic, 
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naval,  military,  and  commercial  questions  which  came  up  for  solution  as  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  during  the  Victorian  era  their  knowledge, 
experience,  and  judgment  were  of  the  utmost  value,  alike  from  the  local  and 
Imperial  point  of  view.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  Colonies  into  nations,  and  the 
economic  expansion  of  our  time,  the  duties  of  the  Agent-General  have  gradually  come 
to  be  associated  chiefly  with  trade  and  commerce.  The  curious  thing  is  that  in  the 
seventies  such  a  change  would  have  been  scouted.  Once,  indeed,  there  was  great 
indignation  because  some  merchant  in  the  City  had  assumed  that  the  Agent-General 
was  a  general  agent  for  his  Colony.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  the  progress  of 
events  has  brought  him  to,  and  he  now  takes  a  pride  in  it,  as  well  he  may,  seeing 
that  a  great  European  Sovereign  is  the  first  commercial  traveller  of  his  time. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  High  Commissioner  has  been  evolved 
from  the  Agent-General,  though  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  the  two  offices 
grew  up  side  by  side.  The  one  in  the  Victorian  era  was  the  representative  of  a 
Colony,  the  other  of  a  Dominion.  But  just  because  the  Colony  had  in  it  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  nation,  the  origin  of  the  High  Commissioner  may  be  traced  as 
early  as  the  'sixties  in  one  side  of  the  career  of  two  famous  Anglo-Colonial  states- 
men. Like  so  many  of  their  kind,  they  had  won  distinction  in  Greater  Britain  and 
returned  home  to  give  the  Mother  Country  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  One 
was  Childers,  who,  though  he  once  acted  as  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  was  her 
unofficial  representative  in  high  matters  of  State  all  through  his  public  life.  It  was 
a  happy  circumstance  that  sent  him  home  to  England  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
our  Imperial  history  since  Secession.  For  his  influence — quiet,  unobtrusive, 
watchful — did  much  towards  turning  the  scale  in  favour  of  unity  when  it  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Only  two  days  after  he  took  his  seat,  in  1859, 
Sir  Eowland  Hill  wanted  to  increase  the  postage  on  newspapers  to  Australia. 
Childers  championed  the  cause  of  cheap  Imperial  communications.  But  he  did  not 
succeed  until  he  had  converted  the  Treasury,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  the  Postmaster- 
General.  In  1861  he  played  a  part  in  the  movement  against  transportation  as 
effective,  if  not  so  dramatic,  as  Lowe's  in  Sydney  a  decade  earlier.  So  deeply  con- 
scious were  the  Australians  of  his  services  in  this  connection  that  they  thanked  him 
in  an  address  of  congratulation,  one  of  the  few  sent  home  to  a  British  Minister  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  International  Conference  on  the  Suez  Canal  he  took  care  that  Australia's 
interests  were  not  forgotten,  and  in  the  dispute  with  France  over  New  Caledonia 
he  warned  Lord  Granville  that  there  would  be  trouble  if  the  "  Eecidivist  Bill  " 
became  law,  showing  plainly  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Colonists.  As 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  too,  he  despatched  a  flying  squadron  to  Australia,  a 
stroke  of  policy  as  happy  as  the  presence  of  the  Indian  troops  at  Malta  a  few  years 
afterwards.  For  the  sentiment  stirred  to  ate  depths  then  begot  later  on  the  spirit 
which  sent  a  contingent  to  the  Sudan  and  called  for  the  Naval  Conference  of  1887. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  mark  left  by  Childers  on  our  Imperial  history  was  due  to 
his  position  in  the  British  Parliament.  In  his  case  the  Colonial  Agent  was,  in  the 
House,  transformed  not  into  the  Agent- General,  but  directly  into  the  unofficial 
High  Commissioner. 

Sir  John  Rose  belonged  to  another  type.  He,  like  Childers,  was  the  unofficial 
representative  of  a  Colony  in  the  Mother  Country ;  but,  keeping  clear  of  party,  he 
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was  the  trusted  counsellor  of  every  Government  both  here  and  in  Canada  for  seven- 
teen years.  No  other  Colonial  in  an  independent  position  but  Ellice,  the  elder,  has 
filled  such  a  brilliant  place  in  social  and  political  circles  In  this  country.  But, 
whereas  the  influence  of  the  one  was  used  in  the  service  of  his  party,  the  influence 
of  Sir  John  Eose  was  used  in  the  service  of  Canada  and  the  Empire.  His  direct 
successor  in  these  days  is  Lord  Strathcona,  but  he  does  not  touch  our  Imperial  life 
at  so  many  points  as  Sir  John  Rose;  and,  as  the  official  representative  of  his 
country,  his  influence  is  direct.  But  until  the  secret  history  of  Anglo-American 
relations  involving  Canada  comes  to  be  written,  we  shall  never  know  exactly  what 
we  owe  to  Sir  John  Rose.  For  he  fulfilled  at  once  the  functions  of  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  and  trusted  diplomatic  Agent  of  the  Home  Government  without 
distinction  of  party.  Such  a  combination  in  one  man  is  without  parallel  in  our 
annals  before  or  since.  "  Half  the  secret  of  the  good  understanding  with  the 
Dominion,"  wrote  Childers  in  1872,  "  is  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are 
represented  here  by  Sir  John  Rose."  Lord  Granville's  testimony  was  equally 
eloquent.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  during  the  Red  River  crisis,  he  said 
that  "  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Rose  here  has  been  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  me. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  an  abler  or  a  more  pleasant  man  with  whom  to  do  business. " 

But  with  confederation  and  expansion  Canada  soon  felt  the  need  of  a  High  Com- 
missioner, who  was  appointed  in  1870  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait :  thus 
marking  her  change  of  status  from  a  Colony  into  a  Dominion.  The  duties  of  a 
Consul,  hitherto  performed  By  an  Agent-General,  and  of  a  Minister,  performed  by 
an  unofficial  Agent,  were  now  united  in  one  office,  whose  head  represents  a 
Dominion  in  London  as  an  Ambassador  represents  a  foreign  country.  This  view 
was  put  forward  by  Lord  Strathcona  in  March  1908,  and  it  is  no  doubt  correct. 
But  the  Dominions  are  not  foreign  countries;  therefore  the  High  Commissioner  is 
not  yet  Imperial  in  an  organic  sense.  Many  proposals  have  been  put  forward  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  most  practical  was  Mr.  Deakin's,  in  connection  with  the 
creation  of  an  Imperial  Secretariat  in  1907.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  at  home  would  gradually  have  formed  a  permanent 
part  of  the  machinery  of  Government.  As  it  was  not  taken,  the  function  which 
should  be  performed  by  them  is  performed  by  departmental  officials.  But  the 
change  is  bound  to  come.  If  the  Imperial  Conferences  are  to  be  effective,  there 
must  be  a  working  link  between  each  which  is  representative  and  responsible.  The 
only  one  possible  is  not  to  be  found  in  Downing  Street,  but  in  Victoria  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Reid  as 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  is  important.  The  fact  that  for  forty 
years  Canada  has  spoken  with  one  voice  to  the  Home  Government,  and  Australia 
with  six  voices,  has  been  unfortunate  alike  for  herself  and  the  Empire.  Such  a  gap 
in  organisation  could  not  fail  to  hamper  the  general  progress.  Her  people  often 
complain  that  Canada  looms  up  much  larger  in  the  Empire  than  the  Commonwealth. 
But  surely  the  fault  is  their  own.  A  Dominion,  which  has  been  content  for  ten 
years  with  the  representation  of  a  Colony,  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  grievance  of 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  carry  her  full  weight  at  home.  It  will  be  the  privilege 
of  Sir  George  Reid  to  see  that  she  does.  The  splendid  place  she  has  won  for  herself 
in  the  Empire  of  late  years  entitles  her  to  a  very  peculiar  consideration  from  the 
English  people  and  Government.  That  they  have  not  been  able  to  recognise  it  as 
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they  would  like  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  High  Commissioner,  who  has  been  missed 
at  a  thousand  points  of  our  workaday  Imperial  life.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
solution  of  the  tremendous  economic,  social,  and  military  problems  which  are 
common  to  all  British  communities,  and  press  for  solution  with  equal  force  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  capital.  Sir  George  Eeid  will  now  be  a  factor  with  Lord 
Strathcona  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  evolution  of  a  common  policy. 
Every  year  the  duties  of  the  office  grow  more  onerous,  every  year  its  importance 
increases,  every  year  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  widens.  But  its  chief  function 
will  always  be  the  same :  to  strengthen  the  sentimental  ties  which  bind  Great  and 
Greater  Britain  by  promoting  happy  diplomatic  relations,  not  as  between  foreign 
countries,  but  as  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  Sir  George  Eeid's  appointment  Australia  has  observed  what  is  now  a  tradition 
by  sending  a  statesman  of  eminence  and  character.  He,  on  his  part,  will  no  doubt 
observe  one  equally  honourable,  created  by  successive  Agents-General  and  High 
Commissioners  themselves.  It  is  that  they  represent  not  a  party  in  the  State,  but 
the  State  itself,  and  that  they  are  independent  of  all  parties  hare.  Only  once  has 
an  Agent- General  identified  himself  with  one  side  in  this  country,  and  it  is  never 
likely  to  happen  again.  Political  detachment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  duties  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  vital. 

South  Africa,  alone  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  is  now  without  a  High 
Commissioner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  take  ten  years  to  think  about 
the  appointment,  as  Australia  has  done ! 

C.  DE  THIERRY. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  and  Immigration. — Critics  who  contrast  the  progress  of  Australian 
and  Canadian  immigration  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  nearly  always  overlook 
the  great  consideration  of  finance.  Australia's  greater  distance  from  Europe  and 
the  increased  cost  of  the  journey  handicap  her  severely.  Briefly  the  position  is 
this.  A  European  immigrant  travelling  steerage  can  land  in  Canada  for  about 
.£5,  whereas  it  costs  him  some  .£16  to  £18  to  land  at  one  of  the  Australian  ports. 
To  compete  with  Canada  in  the  recruiting  of  Europeans,  Australia  has  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  cost  of  the  passage.  In  other  words  the  Dominion  Government 
secures  her  people  for  the  cost  of  advertising,  plus  a  small  commission,  ,£1  or  so, 
paid  to  agents;  while  Australia  has  the  same  advertising  and  agents'  expenses,  in 
addition  to  sums  ranging  from  £&  to  as  much  as  ,£15  paid  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  each  immigrant  carried.  This  year  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
combined  will  spend  roughly  about  half  as  much  on  immigration  as  Canada,  and 
for  that  expenditure  will  receive  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  new 
citizens.  Thus  Australia's  slow  progress  in  adding  to  her  population  by  the 
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importation  of  people  from  oversea  is  not  due  altogether  to  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  her  administrators.  While  one  or  two  classes,  actuated  by  selfish 
motives,  are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  movement,  the  Australian  people  generally 
are  deeply  in  earnest,  and  the  amount  of  money  now  devoted  to  the  purpose  is 
certain  of  speedy  and  substantial  increase.  Australia  appreciates  the  fact  that  she 
must  have  more  people,  and  she  is  prepared  to  spend  money  liberally  in  securing 
them. 

Federal  and  State  Co-operation. — It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  States  are  now  approaching  a  definite  understanding  on  the  subject, 
and  although  a  working  scheme  has  not  yet  been  formulated,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  very  soon  after  Sir  George  Eeid  takes  up  the  position  of  High  Com- 
missioner the  work  of  immigration  will  be  placed  upon  a  sounder  footing.  The 
proposal  which  finds  most  favour  is  that  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake 
the  work  of  advertising,  and  should  draft  the  applicants  for  Australian  citizenship 
to  the  various  States  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  immigrants  and  the 
openings  afforded.  So  much  has  already  been  done  by  the  States  working 
independently  that  the  initiation  of  this  co-operate  machine  should  be  a  simple 
matter.  Up  till  recently  the  Commonwealth  has  done  a  little  advertising  of  an 
indefinite  kind,  and  the  States  have  been  busy  both  in  advertising  and  in  the 
shipment  of  people.  The  immediate  response  to  the  publication  of  what  Australia 
offers  to  immigrants  in  the  way  of  assisted  passages,  and  in  openings  for  the 
people  when  they  land,  has  been  extremely  encouraging.  At  the  present  moment 
every  steamer  bound  for  Australia,  whether  by  Suez  or  the  Cape,  is  completely 
filled  in  its  immigration  classes  with  men  and  women  eager  to  participate  in  the 
industries  of  the  new  continent.  Some  idea  of  the  ready  answer  to  Australia's  call 
may  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  High  Commissioner's  offices  ^at 
72  Victoria  Street  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Since  the  year  opened  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  placing  small  advertisements  in  a  few  of  the  daily  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  As  we  go  to  press  we  are  informed  that  the  office  is  receiving 
applications  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  day.  Of  course  many  of  these  prove  to 
be  ineligible  for  the  assisted  passages,  as  they  are  not  of  the  class  most  needed  by 
the  Commonwealth,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  response  is  sufficient  to  show  whot 
can  be  done  by  a  campaign  freely  supported  with  money. 

Substantial  Financial  Assistance. — The  "amount  of  assistance  given  varies 
according  to  the  class  of  immigrant.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  offer  is  made 
by  the  great  State  of  Queensland,  which  is  in  the  position  of  having  upwards  of 
half  a  million  square  miles  of  country,  most  of  it  highly  and  variously  fertile, 
occupied  by  about  half  a  million  inhabitants.  Queensland,  as  one  might 
expect,  is  bidding  keenly  for  the  people  qualified  to  take  up  some  of  her  rich  area. 
Would-be  settlers  possessed  of  £50  and  upwards  are,  with  their  entire  family, 
landed  in  Brisbane  and  provided  with  free  passes  on  the  State  railways  for  a  total 
payment  of  £5.  Domestic  servants  are  carried  free  of  all  charge,  and  agricultural 
labourers  are  taken  out  at  a  nominal  rate.  New  South  Wales  is  confining  its 
financial  assistance  to  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  who  may 
proceed  to  this  fine  State  for  a  payment  of  .£6.  Western  Australia  takes  farmers, 
farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants  on  very  similar  terms;  and  the  State  of 
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Victoria  also  facilitates  by  financial  assistance  the  voyage  of  qualified  people. 
Eoughly  speaking  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  States  named  are  contributing  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  immigrants'  fares.  So  much"  to  assist  people  to 
get  to  Australia.  Landed  in  the  Commonwealth  the  immigrant  finds  special  pains 
taken  to  ensure  his  well-being.  He  is  met  on  arrival  by  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ments, all  of  which  have  established  special  State  employment  bureaus  for  the 
benefit  of  immigrants.  The  strangers  are  very  popular  among  employers,  and 
the  supply  at  the  present  moment  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  the  demand.  Farm 
labourers  receive  from  16s.  to  £1  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  more,  together  with 
their  "keep";  while  domestics  find  ready  employment  at  from  10s.  to  £\. 
Farmers  with  a  little  capital  are  in  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  offered  free 
grants  of  160  acres  of  agricultural  land,  with  the  right  to  take  Tip  more  at  low 
prices  and  on  the  easiest  of  terms,  and  are  in  addition  advanced  money  to  assist 
them  in  getting  a  start.  In  all  of  the  States  special  opportunities  are  afforded  men 
to  purchase  good  land.  Nominal  deposits  are  accepted,  and  terms  ranging  up  to 
nearly  forty  years  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  balance.  Even  when  the  farms 
are  acquired  from  private  vendors  some  of  the  Governments  take  up  mortgages  on 
the  lowest  interest,  and  do  everything  to  make  easy  and  prosperous  the  way  of 
the  new  settler.  The  country  offers  the  widest  choice  of  rural  occupations.  Most 
Australian  farmers  follow  many  branches  of  agriculture  and  stock-keeping.  On 
a  typical  farm  you  will  find  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  a  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  in  addition  the  farmer  may  have  a  few  acres  under  orchard, 
and  engage  in  horse-breeding  on  a  small  scale  and  the  raising  of  pigs. 

No  PMlanttrOpy;__it  win  be  observed  that  so  far  Australia  is  inquiring  for 
Cnly  two  or  three  classes  of  British  emigrants.  There  is  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  assist  with  money  those  classes  which  Great  Britain 
could  most  readily  spare.  Of  course  any  respectable  European  who  is  physically 
qualified  may  proceed  to  Australia  on  his  own  initiative  and  at  his  own  expense. 
To  him  the  doors  are  wide  open.  But  when  it  comes  to  financial  assistance 
Australia  limits  herself  to  those  whom  she  considers  most  desirable  and  most 
likely  to  succeed.  No  encouragement  is  given  to  city  workers.  This  attitude  has 
been  adversely  criticised  by  those  engaged  in  the  philanthropic  side  of  British 
emigration.  It  is  held  that  Australia  should,  in  the  broader  interests  of  Empire, 
give  a  glad  welcome  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  workless  and  penniless  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  have  nothing  against  them  but  their  unhappy  position. 
It  is  conceivable  that  one  day  the  Commonwealth  might  be  able  to  assist  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  solution  of  this  great  social  problem,  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  a  worthy  addition  to  her  citizenship.  But  at  the  present  moment,  when  her 
immigration  movement  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  liberal  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  when  it  is  being  conducted  in  the  face  of  an  active  if  a  minority 
opposition,  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  question  must  perforce  be  neglected.  So 
far  Australia  has  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  immigrants  of  the  sort  she  desires  that 
she  is  ready  to  pay  for,  and  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  continues  we  cannot 
look  for  a  change  of  policy.  H.  S.  G. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act  and  the  Defence  Act. — These  constitute  the  most 
important  items  of  legislation.  The  former  provides  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£2,000,000  for  the  building,  complete  arming  and  equipment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  cruiser  of  the  Indomitable  class,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Admiralty  free 
from  any  control  by  New  Zealand.  The  cost  to  New  Zealand  (including  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan)  will  be  approximately  £150,000  per  annum. 
In  addition,  New  Zealand  will  provide  £100,000  per  annum  for  the  difference  in 
the  pay  of  New  Zealand  men  forming  the  crew.  The  cruiser,  forming  part  of  the 
China  unit,  will  be  located  on  the  China  station  as  flagship;  and  one  portion  of  the 
unit  (consisting  of  two  new  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  three  destroyers,  and  two 
submarines)  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Auckland. 

The  Defence  Act  makes  an  important  new  departure  in  local  defence.  The 
principle  of  national  training  from  the  age  of  12  to  the  age  of  21  is  adopted,  and, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  with  very  wide  approval  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand.  The  Act 
itself  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  much  is  left  to  regulations ;  the  weak  part  is  in  the 
provision  for  training  beyond  21  years  of  age.  Instead  of  continuing  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  training  from  21  to  30  years  of  age,  only  two  muster  parades  per  annum 
are  made  compulsory,  and  a  Territorial  Force  is  provided  of  Volunteers.  Should 
sufficient  men  not  volunteer,  the  ranks  will  be  filled  by  ballot  from  those  undergoing 
national  training  between  18  to  21.  An  Expeditionary  Force  is  intended  to  be 
formed  from  Volunteers  in  the  Territorial. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  volunteer  principle  will  work  satisfactorily  alongside 
compulsory  training,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  amendments  will  be  necessary 
next  year.  The  Council  of  Defence  as  previously  constituted  is  amended,  and  now 
consists  of  the  Defence  Minister,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  Finance 
Member.  An  Inspector-General  will  be  appointed,  but  he  will  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Defence  Council.  The  previous  Council  was  a  complete  failure,  partly 
because  there  was  no  real  directing  head ;  and  this  newly  constituted  one,  though 
smaller,  has  the  same  inherent  weakness. 

Finance. — Reduction  in  taxation,  concessions,  and  a  temporary  depression  / 
reduced  the  surplus  (31st  March,  1909)  to  a  nominal  sum.  The  transfer  from  / 
Revenue  to  Public  Works  Fund,  which  had  been  the  common  practice  for  several 
years,  became,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  current  year;  consequently,  the  amount 
of  the  loan  for  aid  to  public  works  and  land  settlement  had  either  to  be  increased 
or  expenditure  on  public  works  considerably  curtailed.  Ministers  recommended 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  former  course,  and  the  loan  for  the  above  object  was 
increased  from  £1,250,000  (the  amount  last  year)  to  £2,250,000.  The  expenditure 
from  Revenue  Account  had  last  year  so  nearly  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
that  retrenchment  had  to  take  place  in  view  of  a  still  falling  Customs  revenue.  The 
savings  promised  were  £250,000  per  annum  without  curtailing  efficiency.  It  is 
said  that  these  are  being  carried  out,  and  the  total  will  exceed  the  amount  promised. 
Additional  expenditure  will  be  necessary  for  naval  and  local  defence,  and  to  bolster 
up  Railways  and  Police  Superannuation  Funds,  which  were  obviously  on  an  unsound 
basis;  consequently  fresh  taxation  was  imposed.  Important  changes  were  made 
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in  the  laws  under  which  moneys  have  been  raised  for  advances  to  settlers  and 
workers,  to  local  authorities,  and  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  settlement  and  native 
land.  The  New  Zealand  State  Guaranteed  Advances  Act  passed  this  Session 
consolidates  and  expands  the  provisions  for  raising  money  for  the  above  objects. 
To  encourage  settlement  upon  the  land  an  Act  was  passed,  largely  by  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  Opposition,  for  some  of  the  more  Radical  members  on  the 
Government  side  viewed  the  measure  with  suspicion.  The  Act  permits  groups 
of  would-be  settlers  purchasing  from  existing  owners,  the  purchase-money  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  During  the  last  four  weeks  of  Parliament  a  heavy 
strain  was  placed  on  members  through  every-day  sittings  and  long  hours,  and,  as 
is  usual,  more  was  attempted  than  could  properly  be  accomplished. 

Trade. — The  depression  seems  to  have  passed  away,  though  some  business 
concerns  still  suffer,  notably  the  iron  industry.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  and 
promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest  have  relieved  the  minds  of  many.  Economies  in 
the  railway  service  and  improvement  in  the  traffic  receipts  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  the  loss  on  the  railways  (amounting  to  approximately  £220,000  per  annum) 
will  be  largely  reduced  if  not  wiped  out  altogether.  There  is  a  prospect  of  New 
Zealand  joining  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  establishment 
of  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  Pacific,  probably  Sydney,  Doubtless  Bay, 
Suva,  New  Zealand,  New  Hebrides,  and  Ocean  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago). 

The  Native  Land  Act. — It  is  probably  the  largest  measure  ever  put  through  our 
Legislature,  having  434  clauses.  It  consolidates  and  brings  up  to  date  our  native 
land  legislation,  repealing  70  previous  Acts.  The  intricate  procedure  of  former 
Acts  is  simplified,  more  encouragement  is  given  to  the  settlement  of  native  land 
by  Europeans,  and  increased  power  is  given  to  native  owners  to  raise  funds  to 
improve  their  own  estates. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Tehuantepec  Route  to  B.C. — A  correspondent  writes:  "A  copy  of  the 
latest  schedule  of  sailings  in  connection  with  the  Tehuantepec  Eailway  Company 
\  "Nearly  shows  the  communication  established  with  British  Columbia  from  Europe, 
\  United  States,  and  Eastern  Canadian  ports.  The  service  from  Salina  Cruz  (the 
Pacific  terminal),  as  shown,  is  maintained  by  the  Canadian-Mexican  Pacific  Line 
and  the  Jebsen  Line,  each  of  which  gives  a  monthly  service.  In  addition  to  this, 
steamers  of  the  Kosmos  Line  give  connection  from  Salina  Cruz  to  British  Columbia. 
Hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  business  via  the  Tehuantepec  route  to  British  Columbia  has 
moved  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  trade  from  Eastern 
Canada — arrangements  for  which  have  only  been  completed  during  the  last  few 
months — will  develop  rapidly,  and,  in  fact,  is  developing  rapidly  now.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  traffic  from  Europe  via  this  route  to  British  Columbia  has 
increased  during  the  last  six  months  100  per  cent,  over  the  traffic  for  the  previous 
six  months.  The  duration  in  transit  from  this  country  to  British  Columbia 
naturally  varies  a  little  according  to  the  connections  made  at  Salina  Cruz;  the 
average  time  in  transit  from  Liverpool  to  British  Columbia  may  be  considered  as 
45  days.  In  this  connection  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  times  being 
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made  from  California  to  Europe.  Eecent  advices  show  that  cargo  which  left  San 
Francisco  on  December  30  arrived  at  Salina  Cruz  on  January  8,  was  shipped 
per  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  steamer  Conway,  which  sailed  from 
Puerto  Mexico  on  January  12,  and  was  due  in  London  on  February  4 ;  this  cargo 
will  thus  have  been  35  days  in  transit  by  the  Tehuantepec  route  from  San  Francisco 
to  London.  As  a  further  matter  of  general  interest,  and  illustrative  of  the 
magnificent  equipment  at  Salina  Cruz,  it  may  be  added  that  the  s.s.  Alaskan,  at 
Salina  Cruz  (on  January  6),  discharged  4,711  tons  of  sugar  in  20  running  hours, 
which  probably  constitutes  a  record  for  despatch  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Wheat  Export  from  Vancouver. — Ths  new  sacking  plant  at  that  port  will  be 
called  upon  to  handle  during  the  next  four  months  10,000  tons  for  Mexico  and  3,000 
tons  for  the  Philippines.  Several  hundred  tons  of  oats  have  already  been  shipped 
to  Manila  this  season.  Wheat  destined  for  European  markets  will  be  sent  via  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway  instead  of  round  the  Horn.  The  Victoria  Colonist  states 
that,  on  the  completion  of  the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  (within  the  next  five  years)  to  their  respective  Pacific  termini,  the  movement 
of  agricultural  produce  for  export  to  the  coast  should  reach  enormous  proportions, 
both  these  systems  being  aided  by  almost  level  gradients,  which  will  permit  the 
hauling  of  traffic  at  rates  unattainable  by  the  present  route  in  operation. 

TRINIDAD. 

Oil  Fields. — An  important  item  to  record  is  the  development  of  the  oil  fields. 
Active  operations  are  taking  place  in  three  districts,  namely  at  Guayaguayare  by 
the  Oil  Exploration  Company  in  Canada  under  arrangement  with  the  Trinidad  Oil 
Syndicate,  Limited  (London) ;  at  Guapo  by  tha  Trinidad  Petroleum  Company ;  and 
still  more  energetically  at  La  Brea  by  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Company,  the 
most  recent  company  in  the  field.  The  latter  have  erected  two  tanks,  each  holding 
over  two  and  a  half  million  gallons  and  probably  the  largest  tanks  ever  erected  for 
the  storage  of  petroleum;  the  wells  at  La  Brea  are  spouting,  but  every  effort  is 
made  to  provide  storage  for  the  escaping  oil.  The  Trinidad  Petroleum  Company 
have  several  wells,  one  producing  30  tons  per  day.  Within  a  short  time  these  three 
companies  will  be  in  full  working  swing,  and  the  shipment  of  crude  oil  will  very 
shortly  establish  the  Trinidad  oil  fields  as  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Cunningham  Craig,  the  late  Government  Geologist,  has  reported  that  the  oil  fields 
extend  over  a  large  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  other  experts  who 
have  since  visited  the  colony  fully  confirm  his  indications  of  large  available  supplies 
of  petroleum. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. — Trinidad  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
to  establish  wireless  telegraphic  stations,  at  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  have  been 
working  very  successfully.  At  present  another  wireless  station  has  been  erected 
to  connect  this  colony  with  British  Guiana,  a  step  which  has  been  found  neces- 
sary owing  to  the  frequent  interruptions  in  the  submarine  cable.  Daily  com- 
munication with  British  Guiana  has  bsen  successfully  carried  on. 

Rubber. — Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  arrived  in  the  colony  in  September,  and, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  has  strongly 
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recommended  the  planting  of  Para  rubber.  An  order  has  already  been  sent  for  half 
a  million  Hevea  seeds,  which  will  be  grown  in  the  nurseries  and  distributed 
afterwards  to  planters  at  cost  price. 

Coaling  Station. — Great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  coaling 
trade  in  the  colony,  and  steamers  frequently  call  to  take  a  supply  of  coal. 

Floating  Dock. — The  floating  dock  erected  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  although  it 
has  received  a  fair  amount  of  business,  has  not  been  a  financial  success,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  management  will  be  transferred  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Railway  Extension. — The  increase  in  agricultural  production  has  necessitated 
the  extension  of  the  present  railway  system  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  extension  the  Customs  duties  have  been  increased 
recently,  and  are  expected  to  yield  £50,000  per  annum,  to  be  increased  later  on 
to  £80,000  per  annum. 

THE  SEYCHELLES. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  Seychelles,  according  to  the  last  Government  report, 
has  suffered  considerably  from  the  failure  for  two  years  in  succession  of  the  vanilla 
crop,  while  the  volume  of  coconut  products  and  of  minor  agricultural  products 
was  less  in  1909  than  in  1908,  though  the  price  realised  was  probably  greater.  A 
paternal  Government  acts  as  banker  in  the  Seychelles.  According  to  the  official 
report :  — 

"  There  being  no  local  banks,  and  no  prospect  of  banking  business  being  set  on  foot 
by  private  enterprise,  the  Government  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
undertaken  certain  of  the  functions  of  an  exchange  bank,  and  has  provided  the 
machinery  for  buying  and  selling  bills,  utilising  the  services  of  the  Crown  Agents  as 
a  clearing  house.  Importers  from  India — whence  the  food  supply  of  the  Colony  is 
mainly  drawn — and  elsewhere  have  bought  Money  Orders  at  2  per  cent,  commission 
up  to  Rs.  283,347.  The  Crown  Agents  on  advice  from  this  Government  settle  the  claim 
of  the  Post  Office  Departments  monthly.  During  the  same  period  the  Government  has 
bought  bills  of  exporters  to  the  value  of  Rs.  287,838  which  were  remitted  to  the  Crown 
Agents  for  collection.  This  arrangement,  though  still  primitive,  has  checked  the 
outward  drain  of  notes  and  specie  and  has  saved  solvent  drawers  of  bills  from  being 
mulcted  in  heavy  damages  by  way  of  exchange.  The  local  conditions  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  imports  comes  from  India  through  Indian  traders  and 
the  bulk  of  exports  is  sent  to  Europe  direct  by  the  producers.  The  Government  makes 
a  trifling  profit  over  the  transactions  as  a  whole,  and  the  risk  of  loss  is  very  small 
in  such  a  little  community  where  the  affairs  of  every  trader  are  fairly  well  known." 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Progress  in  1909. — Nova  Scotia  has  for  some  time  past  been  overlooked,  but 
the  record  of  1909  shows  that  the  great  resources  of  that  Province  are  at  last 
earning  recognition.  Nova  Scotia  has  had  "  a  great  good  year,"  says  the  Halifax 
Morning  Chronicle,  "  and  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfortunate  disturbances 
in  the  coal-mining  centres  of  Cape  Breton  and  Cumberland)  nothing  has  occurred 
to  retard  the  steady  flow  of  progress.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  unsettling  and  dis- 
turbing influences,  the  year  has  witnessed  remarkable  growth,  and  the  net  result 
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of  the  commercial  and  industrial  operations  of  the  Province  in  1909  surpasses  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  entertained  at  its  outset.  The  total  trade  turnover 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  the  annual  production  has  topped  the 
best  previous  mark  by  several  millions,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  year's  achieve- 
ments is  by  far  the  best  in  all  the  period  of  abundant  prosperity  which  this  Province 
has  enjoyed.  Nova  Scotia  enters  upon  the  New  Year  with  a  record  behind  it  of 
substantial  achievement  and  remarkable  progress,  which  should  inspire  its  great 
captains  and  soldiers  of  industry  to  greater  and  more  earnest  efforts  in  the  future, 
and  with  ample  promise  that  it  will  achieve  results  far  outstripping  those  which 
have  gone  before.  The  sum  of  its  success  in  the  New  Year  and  in  the  years  to 
come  will  be  measured  by  the  industry,  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people." 

Halifax. — The  announcement  that  Halifax  is  to  be  the  Atlantic  base  of  the 
Canadian  naval  forces  was,  of  course,  anticipated.  The  magnificent  harbour  (one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world),  and  its  unique  situation  as  the  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
Colonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways — not  to  speak  of  the  important  dockyard  and 
repairing  machinery  already  existing — confer  on  Halifax  advantages  without  rival, 
and  make  it  the  natural  Atlantic  gateway  to  Canada.  Halifax  was  until  recently 
the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  the  chief  naval  station  in  British  North 
America. 

Settlers. — It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  class  of  settlers  Nova  Scotia  requires 
are  agriculturists,  and  particularly  tenant  farmers  with  a  capital  of  from  £200  to 
£300  upwards.  The  province  offers  to  men  of  this  description  many  advantages 
in  mixed  farming,  dairying  and  fruit-growing. 


EEVIEWS. 

A  YANKEE  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND'S  DUTY.* 

This  book  by  an  American  writer — the  author  of  "The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  "The 
Way  to  the  West,"  "54-40  or  Fight" — has  been  "boomed"  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  in  Western  Canada.  In  accuracy  of  diagnosis  it  recalled  to  one 
critic  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America,"  while  in  "  incisiveness,  happiness  and 
vigour  of  phrase,  and  in  the  determination  to  get  to  the  fundamental  facts,  the  book 
is  reminiscent  of  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."  In  the  eyes  of  the  present 
reviewer,  however,  the  style  is  sententious,  turgid,  and  bombastic.  The  thesis  of  the 
book — no  new  one — is  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  and  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  order  is  inevitable  unless  the  lower  strata  of  society  are  given  hope  and 
opportunity.  Pictures  are  drawn  of  the  squalid  condition,  the  abysmal  misery,  of  the 
poorest  classes  in  the  overcrowded  vicious  city-centres  of  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  There  is,  of  course,  too  much  truth  in  this  general  view  of  the  failure  of 
Western  civilisation  everywhere,  but  the  picture  drawn  is  too  black  and  some  of  the  facts 

*  The  Sowing:  a  "Yankee's"  View  of  England's  Duty  to  Herself  and  to  Canada,  by  Hough, 
Emerson  (Winnipeg,  Manitoba  :  Vanderhoof-Gunn  Co.,  1909). 
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produced  to  support  the  argument  are  rather  calculated  to  weaken  it — for  instance,  it 
is  declared  (on  the  authority  of  Herr  Bebel,  p.  12)  that  the  weight  of  the  bread  loaf  (in 
Germany)  was  reduced  from  4^  Ib.  to  less  than  3  lb.,  and  its  price  doubled,  within  a  year 
— a  statement  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  authority.  The  hope  of  England,  the  author 
says,  "  rots,  dies,  stifles,  reeks  in  the  alleys  of  her  cities  "  ;  and  of  the  United  States  he 
takes  an  equally  unfavourable  view.  The  Saxon  built  there  "  under  the  name  of  a 
republic  a  vast  swift-mingled  empire  of  his  own,  and  soon  shouted  to  the  world  to  witness 
the  wealth  he  had  won,  and  the  extent  of  the  misuse  to  which  he  could  put  that  wealth. 
.  .  .  The  American  made  all  the  old  Saxon  mistakes.  ...  In  a  reckless  and  profligate 
age  of  unequalled  opportunity  and  unparalleled  abuse  he  (the  Saxon)  has  grown  richer 
and  poorer  than  ever  he  was  before  :  more  luxurious  and  more  dangerously  wretched  :  and 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  ...  In  the  United  States,  even  in  these  days  of  false 
prosperity,  never  was  life  so  near  being  unbearable  for  those  of  middle  station,  so 
perilously  near  to  unsupportable  for  the  very  poor.  Correction  must  come  also  in 
America,  or  there  must  be  one  more  page  written  in  Saxon  history — a  page  of  the  same 
old  sort.  .  .  .  America  must  pause  and  ponder,  or  else  soon  see  revolution.  If  the 
Republic  shall  not  reconstruct,  the  Republic  will  perish." 

Mr.  Hough's  remedy — amelioration,  at  least — for  the  evils  resulting  from  indi- 
vidualism run  riot,  with  its  plutocratic  crust  and  its  submerged  multitude,  is  to 
be  found  in  "the  sowing" — in  wisely  executed  emigration  to  a  prepared  environment 
in  Canada  by  Government,  a  system  of  "  clean  and  sane  colonisation."  Under  existing 
conditions  there  the  barrier  is  being  raised  against  the  inefficient,  morally  and 
physically,  but  the  derelicts  and  the  potentially  useful  must  be  provided  for.  The 
experiments  of  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  have  not,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
been  a  success.  Opposed  to  this  view  is  that  of  individual  initiative  and  business 
enterprise  which  have  done  so  much  in  the  past.  Between  these  two  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  the  happy  mean  in  which  individualism  may  be  restrained  and  regulated  by 
Government.  Australia,  he  thinks,  is  doing  the  work  he  has  in  mind — practical  philan- 
thropy under  the  aegis  of  the  State— an  opinion  certainly  not  shared  by  Australians. 
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Colvin,    Ian   D.  — South  Africa.     8vo.     Pp. .  xiii-328.     London   and   Edinburgh  : 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.     1909.     32  oz.— 6s. 

There  is  some  very  good  work  in  this  unpretentious  book,  one  of  the  "  Romance  of 
Empire"  series.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  kno'.vs  his  South  Africa  well,  that  he 
has  individuality ;  and  the  impression  left  on  the  reader  is  that,  untrammelled  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  having  to  write  a  scory  of  the  "  Romance  of  Empire," 
he  would  do  still  better  work.  The  book,  we  hor-3,  is  merely  a  promise  of  something 
more  from  the  pen  of  this  author. 

Hillier,  Alfred  P.  (B.A.,  M.D.). — The  Commonweal:  A  Study  of  the  Federal 
System  of  Political  Economy.  8vo.  Pp.  xii.-162.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1909.  12  oz.—  4s.  &d. 

A  valuable  discussion  of  a  mo$i  important  but  a  highly  controversial  question — 
and  therefore  outside  the  range  of  review  in  this  Journal — by  one  who  has  not  merely- 
read  widely,  but  has  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  overseas  Dominions,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  The  views  expressed  are,  therefore,  not  merely  academic — so 
serious  a  flaw  in  most  writings  on  this  and  cognate  subjects. 
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Hocken,  T.  M.  (M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.). — A-  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  Relating 
to  New  Zealand.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-619.  Wellington:  John  Mackay,  Govern- 
ment Printer.  1909.  36  oz. 

This  monumental  work  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  has  the  immense  advantage 
of  being  done  by  a  man  with  knowledge  and  a  loving  hand.  The  author  often  strays, 
as  he  says,  from  the  ordinary  track  of  a  bibliography — too  often  dry  and  repellant— 
and  gives  us  many  sidelights,  bibliographical  references,  dates,  and  special  points 
deserving  of  notice.  To  the  work  may  be  applied  (as  the  author  says  of  the  compiler 
of  the  index)  the  Maori  saying  :  "  Truly  this  is  a  very  laborious  deed." 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada,   1908.     Edited  by  Prof. 

George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton.     Eoy.  8vo.     Pp.  xii-198.     Toronto : 

Morang  &  Co.     20  oz. 

This  review  forms  Volume  XIII.  of  the  "  University  of  Toronto  Studies,"  and  is 
divided  into  Canada's  relations  to  the  Empire ;  the  history  of  Canada ;  provincial  and 
local  history ;  geography,  statistics,  and  economics ;  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  folk- 
lore; and,  finally,  ecclesiastical  history,  education,  and  bibliography.  The  names  of 
the  editors— especially  that  of  the  distinguished  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Toronto — are  a  guarantee  that  the  work  is  of  a  high  order. 

Willis,  J.   C.  (M.A.,  Sc.D.). — Agriculture  in  the  Tropics.    An  Elementary  Treatise. 

8vo.     Pp.  xviii-222.     Cambridge:   University  Press.   -London:   C.  F.  Clay. 

1909.     20  oz.— 7s.  6d. 

The  author — the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon — modestly  calls  this  an 
"elementary  treatise,"  but  it  is  something  more  than  that;  it  is  the  first  general  work 
upon  tropical  agriculture,  and  deals  with  the  underlying  political  and  theoretic  side 
of  the  subject — one  of  great  importance  to  the  White  nations  now  controlling  the  bulk 
of  the  tropics,  and  rapidly  opening  up  Africa  and  South-Eastern  Asia. 

Boyce,  Sir  Hubert  W.  (M.B.,  F.R.S.). — Mosquito  or  Man?  The  Conquest  of  the 
Tropical  World.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-267.  London:  John  Murray.  1909. 
32  oz.— 10s.  Gd. 

A  readable  account  of  the  Tropical  Medical  movement,  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  and  others,  which  has  spread  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  The  story  of  the  campaigns  waged  against  the  three  great  insect-carried  scourges 
of  the  tropics — malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness — is  well  told  and  well  illus- 
trated. A  useful  work  to  all  interested  in  the  tropics. 

Phillips,  Marion  (M.A.,  D.Sc.).—  A  Colonial  Autocracy:  New  South  Wales 
under  Governor  Macquarie,  1810-1821.  8vo.  Pp.  xxv-336.  London: 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1909.  24  oz.— 10s.  Qd. 

A  minute,  careful,  and  valuable  piece  of  research  work,  ably  put  together,  dealing 
with  a  little-known  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales — the 
autocratic  governorship  of  Macquarie  from  1810  to  1821.  The  story  of  Macquarie, 
a  most  interesting  figure  in  Australian  history,  well  deserves  to  be  told. 

Extracts  from  the  St.  Helena  Records  (Second  Edition)  and  Chronicles  of  the 

Cape  Commanders.     Compiled  by  the  late  Hudson  Ealph  Janisch,  Governor 

of   St.   Helena.     12mo.     Pp.   244.     St.    Helena:    Guardian  Printing   Office. 

1908.     14  oz. 

This  history  of  St.  Helena,  from  1673  to  1835  (when  the  island  passed  from  the 
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hands  of  John  Company  to  the  Crown),  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  odds  and  ends, 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  island  during  that  period.  In  the  palmy  days 
a  thousand  ships  used  to  call  yearly  for  water  and  provisions,  and  as  much  as  £100,000 
was  annually  spent  on  the  island. 

Stuart,  John. — Burma  through  the  Centuries.     12mo.     Pp.  vii-198.     London: 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  1909.  12  oz.— 2s.  6d. 
The  author,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  the  Rangoon  Gazette,  has  a  working  acquaintance 
with  Burma  of  over  forty  years,  and  knows  Burma  and  the  Burmese  well.  The 
interesting  part  of  Burmese  history,  as  he  says,  is  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  the 
carious  races,  especially  the  Burmese,  the  Shans,  and  the  Talaings--a  triangular 
contest  carried  on  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  book  is  a  good  deal  more 
valuable  than  many  other  more  pretentious  works. 

Barker,  J.  Ellis. — Great  and  Greater  Britain:  The  Problems  of  Motherland  and 
Empire — Political,    Naval,    Military,    Industrial,    Financial,    Social.      8vo. 
Pp.  ix-380.     London:   Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1909.     28  oz.— 10s.  Qd. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  book,  similar  in  treatment  to  the  author's  "  Modern 

Germany."     In  part  a  reprint  of  articles  from  various  reviews,  and  therefore  of  rather 

a  fragmentary  character.     To  be  reviewed. 

Theal,  George  McCall  (Litt.D.,  LL.D.).— History  and  Ethnography  of  Africa  South 
of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at  Sofala  in  September 
1505  to  the  Conquest  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  British  in  September  1795. 
Vol.  ii.  8vo.  Pp.  xix-523.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1909. 
32  oz.—  7s.  6d. 
Volume  II.,  a  reproduction  of  part  of  Dr.  Theal's  important  series,  deals  with  the 

foundation  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  Dutch,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  full  of  patient 

research.     A  work  of  reference  for  the  student.     The  bias  which  is  to  be  found  in  some 

of  the  author's  writings  is  happily  absent  here. 

Cana,  Frank   R.    (F.R.G.S.).  —South  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Union. 

Svo.     Pp.  x-340.     London:  Chapman  &  Hall.     1909.     28  oz. — 10s.  6d. 
Throughout  this  book  "prominence  is  given  to  the  movements  made  towards  the 
closer  union.  .  .  .  Unless  this  be  done  the  history  of  South  Africa  is  largely  meaningless." 
The  author  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  as  he  claims,  to  both  British  and 
Dutch.     To  be  reviewed. 

Brand,    Hon.    R.    H. — The   Union  of  South  Africa.     Svo.     Pp.    192.      Oxford: 
„  Clarendon  Press.     London :  Henry  Frowde.     1909.     14  oz. — 6s. 
This  admirable  short  sketch,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Transvaal  delegates  at  the 
National  Convention,  of  the  leading  features  of  the  South  African  Constitution  is  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  South  African  affairs.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  "  the  impartial  historian  of  the  future,  weighing  the  actions  of 
British  statesmen  in  the  cause  of  union,  will  undoubtedly  give  the  first  place  to  Lord 
Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain."     The  South  Africa  Act  is  given  as  an  appendix.     To 
be  reviewed. 

The  Year-boot  of  Australia  for  1909.    Svo.    Pp.  lii-783.    London  and  Melbourne: 

Gordon  &  Gotch.     36  oz. — 10s.  6d. 

The  well-known  Year-book,  published  by  Gordon  &  Gotch.  maintains  its  reputation 
— no  higher  praise  can  be  given — and  is  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  for  every- 
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thing  connected  with  Australia.     If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  it,  it  is  that  the  book 
is  too  full  of  information. 

The  Canada  Year-book,    1908.      8vo.      Pp.    xlix-546.      Ottawa:    King's  Printer. 

1909.     32  oz. 

This,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Year-book  issued  by  the  Census 
and  Statistics  Office,  Ottawa,  has  been  considerably  expanded.  A  useful  bird's-eye  view 
is  given  of  the  events  of  the  year. 

Hopkins,  J.   Castell. — The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  1908.    8vo. 

Pp.  662.  Toronto:  The  Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.  44  oz. — 12s.  6^. 
The  eighth  annual  issue  of  this  valuable  work  of  reference,  edited  by  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  contains  a  mass  of  information,  including,  inter  alia,  public  affairs,  elections, 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  transportation,  relations  with  the  Empire  and  with, 
foreign  countries,  financial  interests,  municipal  affairs,  literature,  journalism,  and  art. 
A  glance  at  the  book  gives  some  idea  of  the  phenomenal  progress  being  made  by  Canada. 

A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.     8vo.     Pp.  cxvi-528. 

London  :  John  Murray.     1909.     24  oz.— 20s.' 

This  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Murray's  Handbook,  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  visitors  to  India.  In  addition  to  the  information 
usually  found  in  the  ordinary  guide-book  there  are  brief  sketches  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  rulers  of  India,  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Indian  administra- 
tion ;  of  famine  and  plague,  and  the  working  of  the  railway,  postal,  and  telegraph 
departments ;  while  the  section  on  irrigation  has  been  greatly  extended.  There  are  new 
maps,  and  the  old  maps  have  been  improved. 

Brown,  A.  Samler,  and  Brown,  G.  Gordon. — The  Guide  to  South  Africa  for  the 
Use  of  Tourists,  Invalids,  and  Settlers,  1909-1910.  12mo.  Pp.  xlii-478. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  18  oz. — 2s.  6d. 

This  volume,  the  seventeenth  edition  of  the  well-known  guide-book  issued  for  the 
Union  Castle  Company,  maintains  its  old  reputation.  A  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  handbook,  brought  up  to  date  and  furnished  with  good  maps. 

Hutchinson,  Sir  J.  T.  (M.A.),  and  Cobham,  Claude  Delaval  (C.M.G.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Cyprus.    12mo.    Pp.  xii-135.    London :  Edward  Stanford.    Larnaca  : 
M.   Caremphylaki.     1909.     16  oz. — 2s.   6d. 
A  sixth  edition  of  the  excellent  handbook  of  Cyprus,  compiled  by  the  competent 

hands  of  Sir  J.  T.  Hutchinson  and  C.  D.  Cobham. 

The  Grenada  Handbook,  Directory,  and  Almanac  for  1910.     12mo.     Pp.  vii-256. 

London:  Wyman  ,&  Sons.     18  oz.— Is.  Qd. 

Not  an  official  publication,  but  compiled  by  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Bayley,     Geo.     D.— Handbook   of  British   Guiana,   1909.      8vo.      Pp.    xxv-607. 

Georgetown:    Permanent  Exhibitions  Committee.      London:    Dulau   &   Co. 

40  oz.— 5s. 

This  work,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Permanent  Exhibitions  Committee, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  general  and  statistical  information  concerning  the  little-known 
British  Colony  in  South  America.  The  volume  is  too  fragmentary  and  far  too  heavy, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  entirely  recast.  The  vast  resources  of  British  Guiana,  so 
little  appreciated,  deserve  a  more  attractive  handbook. 
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Pitman's  Public  Man's   Guide.     Edited  by  J.   A.   Slater.      12mo.     Pp.   vi-438. 

London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.     22  oz. — 3s.  6d. 

A  handbook  "  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day,"  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  ' '  the  man  in  the  street. ' '     A  useful  little  book. 
Smith,  H.  B.   Lees  (M.A.).— India  and  the  Tariff  Problem.     12mo.     Pp.  vii-120. 

London:  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1909.     12  oz. — 3s.  Gd. 

One  of  the  series  "  Studies  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,"  based  upon  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  for  the  Government  of  Bombay.  In  the  author's  opinion  Britain 
will  lose  heavily  by  preferential  tariffs,  while  India  has  little  either  to  lose  or  gain. 

Walker,  H.  Wilfrid. — Wanderings  among  South  Sea  Savages  and  in  Borneo  and 
the  Philippines.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-254.  London:  Witherby  &  Co.  1909. 
32  oz.— 7s.  Qd. 

The  author  need  not  have  apologised  for  the  publication  of  this  book,  for,  unlike 
the  reprint  of  most  private  correspondence,  it  is  eminently  readable  and  has  a  sense  of 
proportion.  When  one  considers  the  circumstances  under  which  the  letters  were 
written — in  Dyak  or  Negrito  huts,  in  the  lonely  depths  of  tropical  forests,  or  in  the 
far-off  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas — the  merit  of  this  book  is  the  more  apparent.  A 
genuine  impression  of  life  among  savages. 

Marriner,  George  R.  (F.R.M.S.) — The  Kea:  A  New  Zealand  Problem.  8vo. 
Pp.  151.  Christchurch :  Marriner  Bros.  &  Co.  1908.  16  oz. — 7s.  6d. 

A  charming  little  study  of  the  New  Zealand  mountain  parrot,  but  something  more 
than  that,  for  it  contains  an  admirable  picture  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  and  foothills. 
Really  ' '  illustrated ' '  by  good  photographs.  A  good  piece  of  work  by  a  young  New 
Zealander. 

'Herbertson,  F.  D.  (B.A.  Lond.).- — The  Elementary  Geography.  Vol.  iv.  Asia. 
12mo.  Pp.128.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1909. 
8  oz. — Is.  6d. 

A  useful  book — Vol.  IV.  of  the  "  Oxford  Geographies  "  series — dealing  with  Asia  in 
a  competent  manner.  The  dependence  "of  human  life  on  geographical  conditions,  and 
especially  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  water,  is  developed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
young  students. 

Hardman,    William A  History  of  Malta  during  the  Period  of  the  French  and 

British  Occupations,   1798-1815.     8vo.     Pp.  liv-657.     London:   Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     1909.     48  oz.— 21s. 

A  meritorious  work,  mainly  a  collection  of  English  and  foreign  documents  by  the 
late  Mr.   Hardman.     A  mine  of  information,   with  an  admirable   introduction  and 
copious  notes  by  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose.     Most  valuable  to  the  historical  student. 
Bruce,    Henry. — Letters  from  Malabar  and  on  the  Way.     8vo.    Pp.  xxxiv-141. 

London :  George  Eoutledge  &  Sons.     1909.     18  oz. — 6s. 

An  interesting  series  of  sketches  contributed  originally  to  two  Anglo-Indian  papers, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  M.P.,  according  to  whom  Malabar  is  the  only  part 
of  the  Indian  Empire  which  is  really  a  mirror  of  ancient  India.  Poor  photographs. 

Hardman,    Thos.    H. — A  Parliament  of  the  Press :  The  First  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference.    Sm.  4to.     Pp.  xii-248.     London :  Horace  Marshall  &  Son.     1909. 
24  oz. — 2s.  Qd. 
A  record  of  the  Press  Conference  of  1909,  when,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  "  a 

high  and  pregnant  exchange  of  thought"  took  place. 
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Bertrand,  Prof.  J. — Le  Congo  Beige:  Initiation  a  la  Colonisation  Nationale.    8vo. 

Pp.  x-147.     Bruxelles:  Albert  De  Boeck.     1909.     16  oz.— 2F. 
A  rather  colourless  general  sketch  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  chiefly  geographical  and 
economic,  in  which  the  political  question  finds  no  place.     Well  illustrated,  and  a  useful 
map. 

Surge,    C.    0. — The  Adventures  of  a  Civil  Engineer:  Fifty  Years  on  Five  Conti- 
nents.    8vo.     Pp.  xiv-320.     London :  Alston  Eivers,  Ltd.     1909.     24  oz.— 
7s.  Gd. 
To  those  who  like  rambling  reminiscences  this  book,  by  an  Irishman  in  his  anec- 

dotage,  may  have  some  interest,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  chronicle  of  small  beer.     Mr. 

Burge  quotes  with  approval  De  la  Rochefoucauld's  maxim,  Pour  bien  jouir  de  la  vie, 

il  faut  glisser  sur  beaucoup  des  choses;  and,  as  the  author  says,  the  Irishman  gets  mom 

out  of  life  than  his  immediate  neighbours. 

Wilkinson,    Spenser. — The   University  and  the  Study  of  War.     8vo.      Pp.   28. 

Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    London :  Henry  Frowde.     1909.     (Price  Is.) 
This  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  same  author's  "  Britain  at  Bay," 
reviewed  in  the  January  number. 

Mulhall,  Marion  McMurrough. — Explorers  in  the  New  World  before  and  after 
Columbus,  and  the  Siory  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay.  12mo.  Pp.  xii- 
312.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1909.  18  oz. — 6s.  6d. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  author  for  the  statement  that  ' '  there  is  nothing 
original  in  the  present  work, ' '  which  merely  ' '  brings  into  a  narrow  compass  facts, 
some  of  which  have  been  hidden  for  years  in  works  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general 
public."  These  sketches  are  mostly  republished  from  articles  which  have  appeared 
already.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  painstaking  compilation — "  diligent  research  "  rathor 
than  "literary  gifts." 

Bradshaw,    F.    (M.A.,     D.Sc.).— Self -Government   in    Canada   and   How   it   was 
Achieved:  The  Story  of  Lord  Durham's  Report.     8vo.     Pp.  414.     London: 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.     1909.     26  oz.— 3s.  Qd. 
This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  the  well-known  work  published  in  1903.     The  "story  of 

Lord  Durham's  report,"    as  the   author  calls   the   book,    is   dealt   with  lucidly   and 

exhaustively. 

Hazett's  Annual  for  1910:  A  Cyclopedic  Record  of  Men  and  Affairs  for  use  in 
1910.     12mo.     Pp.  lxiii-608.     London:  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney.  28  oz.— 
3s.   Qd. 
The  twenty-fifth  number  of  this  invaluable  Annual  maintains  its  high  reputation, 

not  only  brought  up  to  date,  but  re-ordered  and  generally  improved.     An  interesting 

addition  is  the  introduction  of  signed  articles  by  well-known  people  on  prominent  topics 

of  the  day. 

Johnson,  J.  P. — The  Ore  Deposits- of  South  Africa.  Part  II.  The  Witwatersrand 
and  Pilgrims'  Rest  Goldfields  and  Similar  Occurrences.  8vo.  Pp.  51. 
London:  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1909.  16  oz. — 5s. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  two  great  goldfields  of  South  Africa ;  intended  for  prospectors 
and  students  of  mining. 
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Butt,  Rev.  G.  E. — My  Travels  in  North-West  Rhodesia,;  or,  A  Missionary  Journey 
of  Sixteen  Thousand  Miles.  12mo.  Pp.  xiii-283.  London:  E.  Dalton. 
1909.  16  oz. 

A  record  of  "travels,"  told  in  a  very  unsophisticated  way,  for  the  publication  of 
•which  there  hardly  seems  to  have  been  any  particular  justification.  Some  good  photo- 
graphs and  one  of  the  Victoria  Falls  (compared  with  Oxford  Street)  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  omitted. 

Travel  and  Exploration.    A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine.     Edited  by  Eustace  A. 

Eeynolds-Ball.     Vol.    ii.     July  to  December   1909.     Sm.    4to.     Pp.   v-384. 

London:  Witherby  &  Co.     40  oz. — 6s. 

This  volume  contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  is,  as  usual  with  this  publica- 
tion, well  printed  and  well  illustrated. 

Osier,    Professor   W.   (F.R.S.). —  The   Nation  and   the    Tropics.      Svo.      Pp.    41. 

London :  Henry  Frowde.     1909.     4  oz. — Gd. 

An  interesting  address  by  Dr.  W.  Osier  before  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

McNab,   Robert. — Murihilcu:  A  History  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  and 

the  Islands  Adjacent  and  Lying  to  the  South,  from  1642   to   1835.     Svo. 

Pp.  xiv-499.     New  Zealand  arid  London :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  Ltd.     1909. 

32  oz.— 12s. 

The  result,  the  author  tells  us,  of  nine  years'  research  into  the  forgotten  past  of 

South  New  Zealand  history.     A  valuable  work  of  reference. 

King,   Rev.    Joseph. — W.   G.   Lawes,  of  Savage  Island  and  New  Guinea.     Svo. 

Pp.  xxvi-388.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1909.     20  oz.— 5s. 
The  life-story  of  a  pioneer  of  Christianity,  a  man  of  strong  character  and  extreme 
modesty,  who  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Papuans,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  by  them. 
Good  photographs. 

Cox,    Sir   Edmund    C.    (Bart.).— My   Thirty   Years  in  India.     Svo.     Pp.    ix-306. 

London:  Mills  &  Boon,  Ltd.     1909.     (Price  8s.) 

Rambling  recollections  of  a  man  who  saw  and  did  a  good  deal  in  India  as  a 
planter,  schoolmaster,  and  Government  official.  On  the  whole  rather  "  small  beer,"  but 
giving  a  good  idea  of  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the  vast  -majority  of  Anglo-Indian 
officials. 

Rundle,  Beatrice.— A  Little  Tour  in  India:  Notes  from  a  Log.     Sm.  4to.     Pp.  60. 

London  :  Werner  Laurie.     1909.     12  oz. — 2s.  Qd. 

A  very  "simple  record"  of  a  little  tour,  based  on  notes  written  on  board  ship  or 
train,  in  which  the  photographs  are,  to  some  small  extent,  a  redeeming  feature. 

Law,  John. — Glimpses  of  Hidden  India.     12mo.    Pp.  ii-278.     Calcutta  :  Thaoker, 

Spink  &  Co.     1909.     12  oz.—  R.  2. 
A  hotch-potch,  with  little  insight  into  "hidden  India." 

Rice,  B.  Lewis  (C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.,  M.R.S.A.).  _  Mysore  and  Coorg  from,  the 
Inscriptions.  Svo.  Pp.  xvi-238.  London :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
1909.  36  oz.— 12.s.  6d. 

A  valuable  record,  the  outcome  of  many  years'  researches,  well  illustrated  and 
produced. 
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Sainsbury,  Ethel  Bruce. — A  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  &c.,  of  the  East  India 
Company,    1640-1643.      8vo.      Pp.    xxix-407.      Oxford:    Clarendon    Press. 
London:  Henry  Frowde.     1909.     44  oz.— 12s.  6d. 
An   important   work   of    reference,    with   a    valuable    introduction    and   notes   by 

W.  William  Foster. 

Science  Progress  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scientific 
Work   and   Thought.     Vol.    iv.     No.    15.     January    1910.     London :    John 
Murray.     16  oz. — 5s. 
This  number  maintains   its  well-known  standard  of  excellence.     Among  the  ten 

articles  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  on  ' '  The  Future  of  Science  in  our  Schools, ' '  by 

H.  E.  Armstrong,  and  "Recent  Hydrobiological  Investigations,"  Part  I.,  by  James 

Johnstone. 

Cundall,  Frank  (F.S.A.). — Bibliography  of  the  West  Indies  (exclusive  of  Jamaica). 
8vo.  Pp.  179.  Kingston :  Institute  of  Jamaica.  London :  H.  Sotheran 
&  Co.  1909.  8  oz.— Is. 

An  invaluable  bibliography  done  by  a  thoroughly  competent  hand.     Mr.   Cundall 
intervened  in  time  to  rescue  much  that  is  of  value  concerning  the  West  Indies. 

Maugham,  R.  C.  F. — Zambezia:  a  general  description  of  the  Valley  of  the  Zambezi 
River,  from  its  Delta  to  the  River  Aroangwa,  with  its  History,  Agriculture, 
Flora,  Fauna,  and  Ethnography.       8vo.       Pp.    xiv-408.       London:    John 
Murray.     1910.     32  oz.— 15s. 
An  important  book  and  well  written.    To  be  reviewed. 

Alldridge,    T.   J.    (I.S.O.,   F.R.G.S.).—  A  Transformed  Colony:  Sierra  Leone  as  it 
was  and  as  it  is,  its  Progress,  Peoples,  Native  Customs,  and  Undeveloped 
Wealth.     8vo.     Pp.  xvi-368.     London:   Seeley  &  Co.     1910.     36  oz.— 16s. 
A  valuable  work.     To  be  reviewed. 

Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Lord. —  The  Place  of  India  in  the  Empire.     8vo.     Pp.  46. 

London:  John  Murray.     1909.     4  oz. — Is. 
Lord  Curzon' s  eloquent  and  just  expose  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Morel,  E.  D. — Great  Britain  and  the  Congo:  The  Pillage  of  the  Congo  Basin.     8vo. 

Pp.  xxvi-291.     London :   Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1909.     18  oz.— 6s. 
One  of  Mr.  Morel's  scathing  denunciations  of  the  Congo,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  is  only  too  much  truth. 

Moor,    C.    G.    (M.A.,    F.I.C.). — The  Recognition  of  Minerals,  being  a  Collection  of 
Notes  and  Simple  Tests  for  the  Use  of  Travellers  and  Prospectors.     8vo.     Pp. , 
vii-247.     London:  The  Mining  Journal  Office.     1909.     24  oz.— 7s.  6d. 
A  useful  manual,  not  for  the  general  reader. 

Patterson,   Lieut.-Col.   J.    H.  (D.S.O.).—  In  the  Grip  of  the  Nyika:  Further  Adven- 
tures in  British  East  Africa.     8vo.     Pp.  xiv-389.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1909.     32  oz.— 7s.  6d. 
To  be  reviewed. 
Geil,  William   Edgar   (M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.).— The  Great  Wall  of  China.     8vo. 

Pp.  xviii-351.     London:   John  Murray.     1909.     36  oz.— 21s. 
To  be  reviewed. 
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Nicholson,    J.   Shield   (M.A.,    D.Sc.,    F.B.A.).— A.  Project  of  Empire:  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Economics  of  Imperialism,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Ideas 
of  Adam  Smith.     8vo.     Pp.   xxv-284.     London:    Macmillan  &   Co.     1909. 
24  oz.— 7s,  Qd. 
To  be  reviewed. 

Doughty,   Arthur  G,   (C.M.E.,   Litt.D,).— The  Cradle  of  New  France :  A  Story  of 
the  City  Founded  by  Champlain.     12mo.     Pp.  314.     London:   Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     1909.     18  oz.— 6s. 
To  be  reviewed. 

Dyer,    Henry    (C.E.,    M.A.,    D.Sc.).— Japan  in  World  Politics:  A  Study  in  Inter- 
national Dynamics.     8vo.     Pp.   xiii-425.     London :    Blackie  &   Son.     1909. 
32  oz.— 12s.  6d. 
To  be  reviewed. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOR. — SIK, — 

The  Republic  of 'Panama — In  the  "Editorial  Notes  and  Comments  "  section  of 
the  January  issue  of  your  important  Review  appears  an  article  on  the  Republic  of 
Panama  with  some  errors,  which  I,  not  only  as  Consul  for  but  as  a  citizen  of  that 
Republic,  consider  it  my  duty  to  correct  for  the  information  of  your  readers,  if  you 
will  kindly  permit  me  some  space  in  your  columns.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent 
reports  from  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  contemplated  the  with- 
drawal of  its  Legation  from  Panama,  lead  to  your  assertion  that  the  "  next  develop- 
ment on  the  Isthmus  will  be  the  annexation  of  the  Panama  Republic."  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  common  event  as  the  withdrawal  of  a  Legation  would  not  mean 
rupture  of  the  good  friendly  relations  existing  between  two  nations,  it  has  not  been 
confirmed  that  the  American  Administration  intends  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  a  new 
Minister  to  Panama  has  been  appointed  and  the  appointment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  You  predict  that  if  the  annexation  does  not  take  place  now,  it  will  be  "  a 
practical  certainty  when  once  the  canal  is  opened."  I  suppose  many  of  your  readers 
are  aware  that  the  Americans  commenced  the  construction  of  that  interoceanic  water- 
way six  years  ago,  a  few  months  after  the  proclamation  of  our  independence.  The 
initial  steps,  therefore,  were  undertaken  precisely  at  the  most  critical  period  for  the 
existence  of  the  Republic,  yet  the  almost  unavoidable  incidents  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  were  so  well  attended  to,  the  mutual  feelings  of  consideration  and  friendship  so 
well  maintained,  that  both  parties  (the  Panama  Government  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Administration)  were  then,  and  have  been  ever  since,  on  satisfactory  terms.  This  fact 
is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind.  A  new  Republic  had  to  be  organised  and  a  foreign 
Government  had  to  begin  the  great  engineering  enterprise  within  the  territory  of  this 
Republic,  in  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  has 
proceeded  without  interruption,  with  a  force  at  times  of  48,000  labourers. 

If,  then,  there  was  no  misunderstanding  under  these  circumstances,  why  should  it 
occur  to  you  that  it  will  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  annexation  of 
Panama,  when  the  canal  is  completed  and  in  operation,  when  the  burdens  and 
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perhaps  the  responsibilities  may  have  lessened,  due  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  ? 
I  read  that  "Panama  sold  to  the  United  States"  the  strip  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  two  millions  sterling.  But  this  is  not  so.  It  has  been  leased  for  99  years  with 
option  of  renewing  the  lease.  The  United  States  paid  $10,000,000  in  gold  coin 
"  as  a  price  or  compensation  for  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges"  granted  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  according  to  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  both  Governments  on  the  18th  of  November,  1903,  the  United  States 
will  make  annual  payments  of  $250,000  in  gold  to  Panama  for  the  use  of  the  Zone, 
commencing  nine  years  after  the  signing  of  the  said  treaty.  If  the  territory  has  been 
sold,  why  would  the  buyer  have  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  annually  ?  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
suppose  that  anybody  would  be  obliged  to  pay  rent  on  his  own  property. 

It  is  true  that  plenty  American  money  has  been  spent  in  making  Panama  City 
sanitary,  but  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  by  which 
not  only  the  city  mentioned  but  Colon  also  were  to  have  installed  (by  the  Americans) 
proper  water  supplies,  drainages,  and  other  modern  sanitary  improvements,  which 
indeed  they  now  possess  at  considerable  expense.  The  conditions  of  Panama  are  not 
comparable  with  those  existing  scarcely  six  years  back  when  the  Isthmus  formed  part 
of  Colombia.  The  imports  and  exports  have  increased  over  sixty  per  cent.,  its  fertile 
lands  are  being  properly  cultivated,  new  roads  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
country,  the  assistance  to  public  schools  has  doubled,  the  general  improvement  of  streets 
and  buildings  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  saw  the  old  and  now  see  the  new 
Panama,  which  is  at  present  on  an  era  of  prosperity.  Private  property  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  before  the  independence.  The  country  enjoys  and  will  enjoy  stable 
governments,  and  the  Panamanians,  far  from  regretting  the  separation  from  Colombia, 
are  too  sorry  it  did  not  happen  before.  The  two  millions  sterling  have  not  been  spent 
as  stated,  nor  have  ' '  the  politicians  who  thought  they  had  done  a  clever  thing  by 
breaking  off  from  Colombia  "  to  "  put  their  house  in  order  or  vacate  "  on  account  "  of 
having  nothing  to  sell,"  because  the  house  is  "in  order."  The  constitution  provides 
that  from  the  $10,000,000  received  from  the  United  States,  six  millions  should  be  kept 
for  posterity,  and  this  has  been  done  by  placing  the  amount  at  premium  on  first-class 
securities  in  the  United  States.  Panama  has  no  international  debt,  the  expenses 
indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  as  an  independent  nation  being 
derived  from  its  own  resources ;  and  to  further  show  that  we  as  a  free  country  do  not 
need  to  vacate  for  lack  of  funds,  I  may  mention  that  the  Government  has  the  project  of 
commencing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  building  of  300  miles  of  railroad  with  capital 
provided  from  the  annuities  stipulated  in  the  canal  treaty.  This  being  the  real  actual 
position  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  it  logically  suggests  rather  favourable  than 
pessimistic  comments  on  its  future. — Yours, 

JOSE  B.  CALVO  (Consul  /of  Panama). 

[There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  therefore  we  are  pleased  to  publish 
Mr.  Calvo's  interesting  and  patriotic  communication.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
accept  unreservedly  the  view  that  the  United  States  is  merely  a  lessee  of  the  Canal  zone. 
The  financial  and  political  stability  of  the  Panama  Republic  is  a  subject  which  needs 
too  much  detailed  examination  to  be  treated  of  here ;  but  we  are  sure  that  there  are,  in 
Panama,  men  who  are  genuinely  desirous  of  promoting  and  maintaining  both.  Should 
they  succeed,  there  will  obviously  be  no  opening  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the. 
United  States :  should  they  fail,  the  great  Republic  will  be  bound  to  intervene,  for  the 
stakes  she  has  put  into  the  Panama  Canal  allow  her  to  run  no  risk  of  disturbances  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Time  alone  can  decide  whether  the  optimistic  or  pessimistic  view  of . 
Panama  is  correct. — ED.] 
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Irrigation  in  India. — Though  not  purely  an  irrigation  engineer,  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  irrigation  works  in  India,  and  have  therefore  read  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  pleasure  Mr.  C.  W.  Peterson's  most  instructive  paper  on  "  Irrigation  and  its 
Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Colonisation,"  and  I  trust  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  if  I  would  touch  lightly  upon  some  of  the  aspects  of  Indian  irrigation.  In 
India  there  are  226  million  acres  of  crops  under  cultivation,  of  which  only  45  million 
acres  are  artificially  irrigated,  the  rest  of  the  crops  being  grown  under  ordinary  rainfall 
conditions.  Of  the  rainfall  in  India  it  was  stated  by  the  Irrigation  Commission  of 
1901-03  that  59  per  cent,  was  spent  in  absorption,  evaporation,  and  the  sustenance 
of  plant  life,  that  35  per  cent,  was  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  that  only 
6  per  cent,  was  used  for  artificial  irrigation.  The  systems  of  irrigation  in  India 
are  well,  tank,  and  canal,  and  the  chief  crops  sugar-cane,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  The  crops  grown  in  the  monsoon  months  (June  to  October)  are  known  as  the 
kharif  crops,  and  those  grown  during  the  dry  cold  season  (about  November  to  March) 
as  the  rabi.  Besides  the  direct  irrigation  of  lands  for  cultivation,  they  have  in  some 
instances  to  be  protected  from  surplus  water  by  drainage  and  from  floods  by  means 
of  embankments ;  a  work  of  the  latter  class  being  notably  the  Irrawaddy  embankments 
which  protect  the  crops  from  the  overflow  of  the  Irrawaddy  river  (in  Burma)  above  its 
natural  banks  during  high  floods. 

As  regards  irrigation  in  connection  with  colonisation,  the  Chenab  Canal  in  the 
Punjab,  which  waters  a  tract  of  country  between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers,  would 
stand  as  an  example  of  a  great  irrigation  scheme ;  for  reclaiming  desert  land.  The 
Chenab  Canal  system  consists  of  over  2,800  miles  of  canals  and  distributaries,  and 
irrigates  a  tract  of  land  of  about  4,650  square  miles.  A  special  colonisation  officer 
was  appointed  to  survey  the  land  and  to  lay  it  out  in  villages  and  holdings.  The 
whole  district  was  divided  into  plots  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  the  lands  allotted 
to  each  village  being  about  1,500  to  2,000  acres.  The  principle  observed  in  laying 
out  the  villages  was  that  the  land  of  each  village  should  be  irrigable  from  its  own 
separate  water-course.  Each  water-course  is  supplied  direct  from  a  Government  channel, 
disputes  among  neighbouring  villages  being  thus  avoided.  Since  the  building  of  the 
Canal  one  million  people  have  found  homesteads  on  the  land  formerly  a  barren  waste. 
The  Chenab  Canal  system  cost  £2,000,000 ;  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  it  annually 
is  about  £500,000,  the  value  of  the  crops  alone  recently  raised  on  it  being  £2,500,000. 

The  net  return  on  the  canals  in  India  built  by  the  Government  is  from  6  to  7  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  outlay.  Besides  the  economic  advantages  of  the  irrigation  systems 
of  India,  some  of  them  in  the  north  are  of  great  political  value,  converting  turbulent 
tribes  into  peaceful  villagers.— Yours,  P.  G.  SCOTT. 

Visual  Imperial  Instruction. — With  reference  to  your  editorial  note  in  the 
February  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  I  am  so  convinced  that  our  people  must  be 
educated,  and  can  be  educated,  to  comprehend  what  a  united  Empire  means  to  them 
that  I  am  prepared  to  help  in  a  practical  way  as  follows  :  — If  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  will  devise  a  travelling  visual  instruction  scheme,  I  am  ready  to  guarantee  £5 
for  every  lecture  delivered  in  my  own  county  for  three  months  up  to  20  in  number.  It 
is  no  use  my  writing  a  lot.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  believer  in  this  class  of  educational 
propaganda,  and  I  am  ready  to  support  my  view  to  the  extent  indicated.  I  am  sure 
many  other  Fellows  will  help  in  this  movement. — Yours, 

A  FELLOW  OF.THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


[Tne  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written, 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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OBITUAEY. 

THE  news  of  the  death  at  Adelaide  on  January  30  of  Sir  Charles  Todd,  Government 
Astronomer  for  South  Australia  for  over  30  years,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Fellows 
of  this  Institute,  was  received  with  general  regret.  Sir  Charles  Todd  did  a  great  deal 
for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph — the  connection  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  in  1858, 
the  direct  line  to  Sydney,  and  the  trans-continental  line  to  Port  Darwin  (completed 
in  1872)  were  largely  due  to  his  exertions.  From  1861  till  his  retirement  a  few  years 
ago  he  did  good  service  in  the  astronomical  field  at  Adelaide  Observatory.  He  became 
a  Fellow  in  1885,  and  from  first  to  last  took  a  live  interest  in  the  Institute,  being 
always  a  sympathetic  and  generous  contributor  to  the  library. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Colonies 
and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs; 
to  establish  a  Heading  Eoom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic 
intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and 
a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing  all  the 
Dependencies  of  Great  Britain;  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  Papers, 
and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  generally;  and 
to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted 
to  take  place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Eule  I.) 

MEMBEESHIP. 

The  Institute  consists  of  Eesident  and  Non-Eesident  Fellows  and  Lady 
Associates  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  A 
Eesident  Fellow  (who  has  a  permanent  home  in  the  United  Kingdom)  pays  an 
entrance  fee  of  £3  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  a  Non-Eesident  Fellow  (who 
has  his  permanent  home  outside  the  United  Kingdom)  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £3  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the  United  King- 
dom) and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  more  than  six  months).  Lady  Associates  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £1.  Eesident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by 
the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscriptions  of  £2  on  payment  of 
£15 ;  and  Non-Eesident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  sub- 
scription on  payment  of  £10,  or  after  the  payment  of  twenty  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  on  the  payment  of  £5. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows: 

E.  L.  Baillieu,  George  McLaren  Brown,  A.  J.  Dawson,  George  Hall  Hamilton,  Wm.  Lionel 
Hichens,  Edward  Hooper,  B.  Wade  Jenkins,  Philip  H.  Kerr,  John  Murray,  Wilfrid  H. 
Nicholas,  Ferdinando  H.  Price,  Thomas  P.  Shields,  F.R.G.S.,  Walter  Smith. 

Noii-Resident  Fellows : 

William  J.  D.  Ansell,  I.S.O.  (Cyprus),  George  Bellingham  (Fiji),  Frederick  H.  Bennett 
(Cape  Colony),  Wilhelm  G.  Boonzaier  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  H.  Brokensha,  J.P.  (Natal), 
Egerton  R.  Case  (Canada),  Arthur  B.  Clabon  (Canada),  Thomas  W.  Cooper  (Natal),  Peter 
E.  G.  Cornforth  (Natal),  Stephen  A.  A.  Cosser  (Transvaal),  Leo  J.  Cradwick -Gulliver  (Fiji), 
Montague  C.  Craigie-Halkett  (Falkland  Islands),  D,  G.  Crofts  (British  East  Africa),  Hon. 
Lionel  G.  Curtis,  M.L.C.  (Transvaal),  Frederic  J.  Dawson,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Southern  Nigeria), 
Adrian  Dingli,  LL.D.  (Malta),  Leonard  Durman  (Rhodesia),  Hon.  Richard  Feetham,  M.L.C. 
(Transvaal),  Arthur  E.  Felton  (Falkland  Islands),  Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  M.P.  (Canada), 
William  J.  GeraU  (Canada),  Daniel  W.  Greatbatch  (Cape  Colony),  Percy  Greathead,  J.P. 
(Transvaal),  Reginald  P.  Hannam  (Cape  Colony),  Edward  C.  Hanson,  A. R.I. B. A.  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Walter  L.  Henderson  (Burma),  Reginald  A.  A.  Hooper  (India),  Lieut. -Colonel 
Ernest  Hudson,  F.R.C.S.E.  (British  Columbia),  Samuel  Lister  James,  F.G.S.  (Burma),  Robert 
B.  Job  (Newfoundland),  Hon.  William  C.  Job,  M.L.C.  (Newfoundland),  Wm.  Patrick  Jones 
(Transvaal),  Thomas  S.  McKechnie  (Cape  Colony),  Stephen  Du  Toit  Melville,  J.P.  (Cape 
Colony),  Hon.  Charles  Murphy  (Canada),  Carlo  G.  Naudi  (Malta),  Capt.  F.  W,  Neitenstein, 
I.S.O.  (New  South  Wales),  Francis  J.  E.  H.  Newman  (Cape  Colony),  Francis  C.  T.  O'Hara 
(Canada),  Thomas  D.  Pead  (Burma),  Robert  Roberts  (Nyasaland),  Alexander  Smith  (British 
East  Africa),  Charles  F.  Smuts  (Cape  Colony),  George  E.  Stephenson  (Mexico),  Charles  H. 
Tayler  (Burma),  Hon.  William  Templeman  (Canada),  Alfred  B.  Thomas  (Cape  Colony), 
Edmund  H.  Thruston,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Canada),  Alexander  Wallace  (Transvaal),  Pieter  J. 
Zoutendyk  (Cape  Colony). 

Associates : 

Miss  Alice  M.  Harris  Browne,  Miss  Mary  E.  Harris  Browne,  Miss  Maria  R.  Giffard,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Hooper,  Miss  E.  Vaughan  Jenkins,  Miss  Harriet  Symons. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 
1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole  : — 

March  1.  At  4  P.M.     Annual  Meeting. 

March  8.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  The  Influence  of  Imperial  Responsibilities  on  Educational 

Reform,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  E.G.,  will  preside. 

March  15.          Banquet  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Reid,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

March  22.  At  4  P.M.     Illustrated  Lecture  on  "  The  Falkland  Islands  and  its  Depend- 

encies."    By  W.  L.  Allardyce,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Colony.    Lieut.- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  preside. 

April  12.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  The  New  Empire,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

April  10  At  4  P.M.     "  The  New  Hebrides."     By  Captain  Ernest  G.  Rason,  R.N.,  late 

Resident  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  Hebrides. 
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May  10.  At   8.30   P.M.     "The   Constitutional   Position   of  the  Indian   Empire,"  by 

Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

May  24.  At  4  P.M.     "  Recent  Developments  in  West  Africa."     By  J.  Astley  Cooper. 

May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

June  7.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  Imperial  Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Chichele 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford. 
June  14.  "  The  Malay  States,  Ceylon  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation   Colonies." 

By  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G-. 


INSTITUTE   DINNERS. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  in  future  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  Dinners  preceding  the 
monthly  meetings  will  be  5s.  instead  of  7s.  Qd. 

CITY  LUNCHEONS. 

The  first  of  the  City  Luncheons  will  take  place  on  or  about  March  21,  when  the  Hon. 
Newton  J.  Moore,  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  will  be  the  guest. 


HOURS   OF   OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  public  holidays. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

The  words  "  Recital,  London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Companies'  lines.  Telegrams  for  any 
individual  Fellow  should  be  addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,    SCENERY,  &o. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : — 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


:V;:  AutJiors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.G.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

R.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
Hox.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
HUGH  C.  CAKSON,  ESQ.,  M.A  ,  SASKATOON. 
A.  R.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  EsQ.,M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HIBBERT    D.     HULME,     VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDouoALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TOBONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKEB,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
EDWABD   A.    PETHEBICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOUBNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOB,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BBISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTBALIA. 

D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBART,  TASMANIA. 
ERNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOB  FREDEBICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.R.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  POBT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DUBBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BUBG. 
OBANGE  RIVEB  COLONY  :   C.   P.   BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TBANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.   YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEBITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFBICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  ROBERT  DUFF,   GEORGE- 
TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :   J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO. 
CYPBUS  :  J.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTEH,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.L.ALLABDYCE.C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIB  W.  T.  TAYLOB, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOB. 
E.  L.  BBOCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
HONG  KONG:  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.6. 
JAMAICA:  FBANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIB  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :    HON.    SIR    EDWARD    M.    MEREWETHER, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.    C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 

CHBISTCHUBCH. 

R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIEB. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
NIGERIA,    NORTHERN  :    SIR    WILLIAM    WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NlGEBIA,  SOUTHEBN  I    HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  WlNK- 

FIELD,  CALABAB. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBUBY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEH  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERBA  LEONE:  R.   M.  FOBDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIB  ABTHUK  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPOBE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POST  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY   C.   TOJIKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 

ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  that  the  Institute  should  arrange  a  conference  on  emigration.  The 
need  for  co-ordination  among  the  agencies  who  are  at  work  in  this  field  has  long 
been  felt  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  and,  although  there  have  beeu 
conferences  between  some  of  the  associations  and  attempts  to  link  up  their  work, 
yet  no  such  gathering  as  is  now  contemplated  has  so  far  been  attempted. 
The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  standing  outside  emigration  work  and  yet  in  touch 
with  the  field  of  its  operations,  would  be  better  able  to  organise  such  a  conference 
than  any  other  existing  body.  Could  all  the  societies  now  engaged  in  emigration 
work — there  are  at  least  ten — be  represented  at  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  at  which  we  might  also  get  valuable  evidence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  countries  to  which  emigration  is  desirable,  a  most  useful  report  could 
be  drafted  for  presentation  to  the  Imperial  Conference  which  meets  in  1911.  Every 
Overseas  Briton  who  comes  home  is  struck  by  the  disparity  of  conditions  within  the 
Empire — in  one  part  great  spaces  waiting  for  men,  and  in  another  men  crowded 
together  and  deteriorating  for  want  of  space.  How  to  redress  the  balance  is  one 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  day,  and  that  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks  everyone  who 
has  tried  his  hand  at  emigration  work  knows.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  are 
taking  steps  to  arrange  a  conference  which  will  help  to  bring  order  and  method  into 
a  field  of  work  now  somewhat  unorganised. 


IN  the  Chairman's  speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a  reference  was  made  to  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns — the  title  of  the 
Institute.  In  this  connection  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Globe  of  March  3 
may  interest  our  readers  : 

We  shall  congratulate  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  heartily  if  it  decides  to  change 
its  name,  as  is  suggested,  to  that  of  the  Royal  United  Empire  Institute.  Its  wen- 
stocked  bookshelves,  one  section  of  which  forms  a  complete  library  on  India  and  the 
East  alone  make  the  title  of  "Colonial"  inadequate;  and  the  title  is  for  other 
reasons  disliked  by  many  of  the  Fellows.  And  since  the  period  has  now  come  when 
the  useful  work  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  largely  extended,  it  may  well  consider,  like 
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the  lady  of  uncertain  age  who  received  her  first  proposal  of  marriage,  that  it  is  high 
time  to  have  a  change  of  name.  The  new  "spheres  of  influence"  that  are  now  con- 
templated will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  Institute,  and  will  do  much  to  increase 
its  already  large  fellowship ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  some  of  the  smaller 
and  younger  rival  Leagues  and  Associations,  whose  usefulness  has  not  always  been  too 
apparent,  will  become  merged  in  the  larger  and  better-equipped  Institute. 

The  suggested  change  of  name  has,  of  course,  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages.  The  title  "  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute"  has  associations  and  an 
honourable  history  behind  it;  it  is  brief  and  euphonious;  to  judge  from  the  lists 
of  new  Fellows  the  word  "  Colonial  "  does  not  now  seem  to  act  as  a  deterrent.  All 
the  pros  and  cons  need  to  be  weighed  in  such  a  matter,  and  meanwhile  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  expressions  of  opinion  from  Fellows,  whose  views,  after  all,  must 
be  the  decisive  factor. 

SINCE  the  Eoyal  Commission  left  Jamaica  telegraphic  notices  of  their  pro- 
ceedings have  been  infrequent,  but  from  those  received — chiefly  by  mail — we  glean 
that  the  position  of  British  Guiana  is,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  Colony  would 
be  satisfied  with  half  the  preference  granted  by  Canada,  the  other  half  going  to  the 
sugar  refiners.  The  Colony  would,  in  return,  be  prepared  to  give  a  preference  of 
20  per  cent,  on  imports  from  Canada;  and  a  telegram  from  Jamaica,  via  Bermuda, 
reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  Demerara  Daily  Chronicle,  states  that  a  preferential 
agreement  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  not  be 
provocative  of  fiscal  reprisals  at  Washington.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  of  arranging  an  acceptable  scheme  of  preference  between  the  two 
groups  of  Colonies  are  too  formidable  for  a  solution  to  be  reached.  The  Trinidad 
cocoa  planters,  it  appears,  oppose  Canadian  reciprocity,  as  the  Dominion  can  only 
consume  a  small  fraction  of  their  produce,  while  other  interests  of  the  island  are 
equally  hostile  to  it.  Recent  accounts  received  direct,  however,  modify  this 
statement,  and  the  evidence  shows  a  belief  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colony 
to  maintain  trade  relations  with  Canada,  so  as  to  enable  sugar-growers  to  have  a 
certain  market  for  their  produce.  The  Barbados  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of 
opinion  that  closer  relations  with  Canada  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs,  improved 
steamship  communication,  and  more  reliable  and  cheap  cable  facilities  are  desirable. 
While  retaining  the  present  table  of  duties,  the  island  is  prepared  to  impose  sn 
increased  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  such  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries 
which  Canada  can  supply,  but  it  is  feared  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be 
made  while  sugar  from  places  outside  the  British  Empire  enjoys  a  preference  in 
Canada.  In  St.  Lucia  the  evidence  given  indicates  a  desire  for  closer  relationship 
with  Canada  to  be  brought  about  by  reciprocal  concessions  and  improved  steamship 
and  telegraph  services;  while  Grenada,  although  her  interests  do  not  lie  in  Canada, 
is  prepared  to  join  in  any  suitable  scheme  of  preference  with  other  islands.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bermuda  Chamber  of  Commerce  (on  February  9)  it  was 
agreed  that  the  members  should  favour  "  preference  "  from  an  inter-Colonial 
standpoint,  but  that  they  could  not  agree  to  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  risk  that  the  maximum  tariff  might  be  imposed  and  of  the 
limited  market  offered  by  Canada  for  Bermuda  produce.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  that  more  rapid  and  frequent  steamship  service  was  required,  and  tbnt 
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the  cable  service,  although  highly  satisfactory,  was  not  complete  without  a  wireless 
station.  The  Gleaner,  of  Jamaica,  contains  the  text  of  a  letter  presented  to  the 
Eoyal  Commission  calling  attention  to  the  prohibitive  telegraph  charges  at  Jamaica 
to  the  other  islands,  and  the  satisfactory  service  over  the  British  cable  lines  to 
America  and  Europe;  an  opinion  supported,  we  notice,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee Circular  in  London. 

IN  connection  with  this  question  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  certain  words  of  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  in  announcing  the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission:  "  The 
steadying  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade,  which  is  still  the  greatest  of  West 
Indian  interests,  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the 
question  is  how  far  that  condition  of  things  can  be  made  stable  and  enduring." 
"  The  West  Indian  Colonies,"  he  continued,  "  are  not  absolutely  united  on  some 
subjects,  but  the  more  closely  they  act  together  in  such  a  matter  the  stronger 
their  position  will  be."  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  he  added, 
would  greatly  increase  the  importance  of  the  British  West  Indies.  The  remarks 
made  recently  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  (quoted  in  'a  note 
from  the  Bahamas  in  this  issue)  emphasise  these  views.  Apart  from  other 
vast  economic  changes  now  taking  place,  the  new  interoceanic  canal  (which 
will  provide  the  shortest  unbroken  sea-route  between  the  Motherland  and  New 
Zealand,  and  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  grain  and  timber  shipments 
now  struggling  across  the  isthmus  via  the  Tehuantepec  route)  demands  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean.  We  await  with  great  interest  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  and 
meanwhile  merely  note  that  the  cleavage  between  the  "  sugar  Colonies  "  and  the 
"  fruit  Colonies  "  (especially  Jamaica,  so  largely  under  American  influence  from 
the  business  point  of  view)  is  a  serious  barrier  to  fiscal  union.  The  difference  of 
sentiment  and  interests  between  the  various  islands — Barbados  is  1,000  miles  from 
Jamaica — is  another  serious  difficulty.  The  chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  fear 
by  the  "  fruit  Colonies  "  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States  (their  chief  market), 
a  fear  declared  to  be  baseless  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  may  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  Budget  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Assembly  by  the  Hon.  E.  Watson,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Jamaica  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal  Commission.  The 
revenue  (^650,000)  and  surplus  (£'50,000)  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
Newfoundland.  The  increase  was  general  in  all  departments,  and  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island.  A  still  larger  revenue  and  an 
equal  surplus  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  anticipated,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  railway  and  agricultural  development  to  be  vigorously  carried  out. 
Agricultural  societies  are  to  be  supported  by  liberal  grants,  while  agricultural 
shows  and  agricultural  classes  in  the  schools  are  to  be  supported.  The  estimates, 
it  may  be  noted,  were  passed  in  two  sittings  without  debate,  division,  or  challenge. 


GREAT     BRITAIN     has     been     called     the     Mother    of     Parliaments.       The 
oldest  child  still  under  the  parental  roof  is  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
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first  met  in  Halifax  in  1758,  during  the  glorious  period  of  William  Pitt. 
In  1908,  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  event,  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor  of 
Nova  Scotia  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Memorial  Tower  in  a  park  of  100  acres, 
given  to  the  city  of  Halifax  by  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.  Feeling  that  the  establishment  of 
this,  the  oldest  Legislature  in  the  King's  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  was  an  event 
of  more  than  local  importance,  symbolising  the  principles  of  local  autonomy  and 
Imperial  co-operation  now  so  universally  accepted,  the  Canadian  Club  of  Halifax 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  asking  the  co-operation  in  the  work  of  each  of  the  Governors 
and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  self-governing  States  and  Dominions,  and  of 
numerous  societies  within  them.  It  is  of  happy  augury  that  among  the  first  letters 
of  encouragement  received  was  one  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Louis  Botha,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  not  intended  to  ask  for  help  in  England,  but  the 
pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  (which  has  become  one  of 
the  Founders),  alone  among  British  societies,  as  representing  more  completely  than 
any  other  the  Empire  in  its  entirety.  The  money  has  already  been  subscribed  in 
Canada,  and  the  object  of  the  appeal  is  chiefly  for  moral  support,  in  order  that  the 
Tower  may  as  far  as  possible  represent  every  section  of  opinion  in  the  autonomous 
States  of  the  Empire.  Any  individual  or  society  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  founder  on 
payment  of  $10.00  (£2  Is.),  or  may  enter  into  consultation  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  with  the  Canadian  Club  of  Halifax,  with  a  view  to  the 
gift  of  memorial  brasses  or  medallions. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  smallest  but  one  province  within  the  Dominion,  continues 
to  make  good  progress,  and  is  evidently  determined  not  to  be  "  left  "  in  the  great 
general  immigration  movement  towards  the  Canadian  West.  It  is  claimed,  and 
with  reason,  that  Nova  Scotia  has  been  the  educational  pioneer  in  Canada — four 
of  the  great  universities  have  Nova  Scotian  Presidents — while  in  the  fishing, 
coal  mining,  and  steel  industries  she  is  the  predominant  factor  among  the 
Canadian  provinces,  and  in  agriculture  substantial  progress  is  being  made.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  D.  C.  Fraser,  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature : 
"  In  all  branches  of  agriculture  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  progress.  The  useful- 
ness and  popularity  of  the  Agricultural  College  are  continuing.  The  crops  of  all 
kinds  have  been  good,  and  prices  have  continued  to  rule  high.  A  notable  increase 
of  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  larger  soil  areas 
are  being  cultivated  for  the  growing  of  roots.  The  yield  of  apples  has  exceeded  all 
previous  records.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Nova  Scotia  is  now  securing  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  satisfactory  settlers  from  the  immigrants  who  are 
coming  to  Canada.  A  representative  of  the  Immigration  Department  has  been 
appointed  to  visit  desirable  settlers  in  the  British  Isles  and  lecture  in  the  most 
suitable  centres  on  the  advantages  of  this  province  for  settlement.  Much  success 
has  been  achieved  through  this  agency  and  by  co-operation  with  the  immigration 
service  of  the  Government  of  Canada."  The  development  of  the  railway  system 
is  to  be  pushed  forward  to  bring  the  province  into  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  railway  system  of  Canada  and  to  provide  it  with  local  feeders.  The  people 
just  over  the  border  think  a  lot  of  Nova  Scotia.  "  Some  years  ago, "  an  American 
said  recently,  "  I  was  in  Nova  Scotia  looking  for  iron;  I  found  lots  of  piety,  but 
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mighty  little  iron.  Now  that  I  come  back  I  find  rather  less  piety,  but  a  whole 
lot  more  iron. ' '  The  new  Naval  College  to  be  erected  at  Halifax  is  to  cost  £30,000, 
and  the  new  barracks  £40,000.  As  already  noted,  Halifax  is  to  be  the  Atlantic 
naval  headquarters,  where  will  be  stationed  the  Atlantic  unit — two  cruisers,  six 
destroyers,  and  a  vessel  (the  Niobe)  for  training  purposes.  Esquimault  is  to  be 
the  Pacific  headquarters,  with  two  cruisers  and  the  Rainbow  as  the  training  ship. 
About  127  officers  and  2,300  men  will  be  required  for  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian 
fleet.  

THE  Canadian  Parliament  has  accepted  the  Government  policy  of  building  a 
Canadian  Navy  in  Canadian  yards,  the  amendment  of  the  Opposition — to  provide 
the  cost  of  two  Dreadnoughts — being  rejected  by  129  votes  to  74.  In  view'of 
the  apprehensions  felt  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  development, 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Milner,  expressed  at  Toronto,  should  carry  great  weight:  "  I 
am  sure  that  the  form  which  Imperial  co-operation  in  the  field  of  naval  defence 
will  ultimately  take,  the  form  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  States  and  most  conducive  to  their  collective  strength  and  organic 
union,  is  the  development  of  the  several  defensive  resources  in  material  and  man- 
hood. I  know  that  it  may  be  urged — it  has  been  urged — that  individual  strength 
would  make  for  separation,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  that  point  of 
view."  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great  advance  made  by  Canada  in  the 
question  of  naval  defence.  Several  causes  have  been  in  operation :  first  (and 
chiefly)  the  action  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  secondly,  the  Asiatic  problem; 
and,  thirdly,  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  ignominy  of  being  dependent  on  the 
overburdened  Mother  Country  or,  as  an  alternative,  on  the  United  States — itself, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  rising  school,  defenceless.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
attitude  between  the  two  political  parties  in  Canada,  and  divisions  between 
these  parties,  the  principle  of  participating  in  the  naval  defence  of 
the  Empire  has  been  established  by  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  Navy. 
The  chief  difference  was  whether  there  existed  any  immediate  necessity 
for  assistance,  and  the  decision — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  throughout  maintained 
there  was  no  immediate  danger — was  in  the  negative.  In  the  confusion  of  voices 
echoing  from  the  Motherland  it  was  difficult  for  Canadians  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
when  those  at  home  were  so  widely  divided  on  the  question.  The  Bill  provides  that, 
"  in  case  of  emergency,"  the  Government  "  may  "  (by  order  in  Council)  place  the 
naval  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  principle  thus  estab- 
lished is,  we  are  told,  vital  to  the  conception  of  national  autonomy,  and,  moreover, 
is  not  likely  to  raise  difficulties  as  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire ;  rather 
the  contrary,  for  the  instinct  of  co-operation  in  a  war  would  be  irresistible  among 
our  kindred — a  majority.  The  creation  of  a  Canadian  Navy  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  development  of  a  sea  sense  and  a  sea  pride,  while  the  common  professional 
esprit  de  corps  would  be  a  powerful  factor.  The  possibility  of  unpopular  wars 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  necessity  of  popular  support  in  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  difficult  in  this  country,  however,  to  see  why  the  example  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  could  not  have  been  followed  but  for  the  complication 
of  the  French  Canadians,  who,  though  well  disposed,  are  not  prepared  to  commit 
themselves  to  anything  savouring  of  organic  unity.  In  the  circumstances  the 
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address  delivered  by  the  President  of  McGill  College  to  the  Women's  Canadian 
Club  of  Quebec  has  a  special  interest  and  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  Dr.  Peter- 
son suggests  a  plan  to  which  both  sides  might  subscribe.  No  one,  he  says, 
was  advocating  an  unconditional  contribution  by  Canada  to  the  Imperial  Navy; 
but,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before  the  Dominion  can  even  begin  building  ships, 
why  not  offer  in  the  interval  two  Dreadnoughts  to  be  built  in  England,  and  mean- 
while let  Canadians  study  the  whole  question  and  get  ready  to  put  the  Government's 
Naval  Service  Bill  into  operation?  It  would  be  easy  to  stipulate  that  at  the  close 
of  the  said  period  value  should  be  repayable,  up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
gift,  in  the  form  of  ships  assignable  to  a  Canadian  fleet  unit  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 
Dr.  Peterson  says  that  Canada  has  begun  to  realise  the  truth  that  national  growth 
is  dependent  upon  Imperial  security,  but  he  thinks  there  has  been  too  much  talk  of 
the  need  for  asserting  Canada's  individual  and  separate  existence,  and  of  her  rights 
and  privileges  of  self-government ;  that  more  should  be  heard  of  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  "  the  responsibilities  of  nationhood  in  a  partnership  of  free  States."  The 
King's  Speech  "  made  clear  the  necessity  of  increased  naval  expenditure  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  a  question  of  helping  the  Old  Country  but  of 
Imperial  security.  Canada's  welfare,  with  its  ocean-borne  trade  forming  63  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  is  undoubtedly  bound  up  with  sea  power.  The  Empire,  in  fact, 
is  the  offspring  of  sea  power,  and  must  be  defended  by  all  the  sea  power  that  can 
be  made  available  to  that  end.  .  .  .  It  is  only  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  States 
that  the  Empire  will  be  able  to  maintain  anything  like  what  has  been  known  in  the 
past  as  a  two-power  standard." 


THE  three  great  railway  companies  of  Canada  are  developing  their  steamship 
services  with  energy.  The  decision  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Eailway  to  start  a  new 
line  of  steamers  between  Bristol  and  Canada  is  one  more  important  departure  in  the 
progress  of  the  Dominion.  The  "  Eoyal  Line,"  as  it  is  to  be  called,  will  run  from 
Bristol  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  during  the  summer,  and  probably  from  Bristol  to 
Halifax  during  the  winter  months.  The  service  is  to  begin  on  May  15.  According 
to  Mr.  Hanna,  third  vice-president  of  the  railway,  an  immigration  policy  "  on  real 
Imperialistic  lines  "  is  to  be  carried  out.  Between  the  country  west  of  Port  Arthur 
and  east  of  Sudbury  there  are  now  close  upon  6,000  miles  of  Canadian  Northern 
Eailway  road  in  operation,  and,  while  the  main  line  is  being  continually  added 
to,  extensions  are  being  built  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
Quebec.  The  station  at  Winnipeg  is  to  cost  between  one  and  two  million 
dollars.  The  greatest  stimulus  to  an  increase  of  British  immigration  to  Canada  is 
probably  the  eloquent  object-lesson  afforded  by  the  American  invasion,  which  this 
year  is  likely  to  be  over  100,000  and  to  absorb  several  million  acres  of  free  land. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company  announces  the  opening  of  a  new  direct 
steamship  service  (in  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company)  between 
Canada  and  Australia.  The  first  steamer  will  leave  Montreal  on  May  15,  and  a 
month  later  a  second  steamer  will  sail  from  the  Canadian  winter  port  of  St.  John 
to  the  Australian  ports  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Eailway  steamer  Prince  George,  a  sister  ship  to  Prince  Rupert,  was  launched  last 
December.  These  two  steamers  are  for  a  new  and  important  service  between  the 
port  of  Prince  Eupert  (the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway)  and 
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Vancouver,  and  thence  to  Victoria  (in  the  south  of  Vancouver  Island),  and  onwards 
to  Seattle  or  Tacoma.  This  route,  some  750  miles  long,  lies  entirely  among  the 
islands  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Prince  Eupert  is  in  a  magnificent 
harbour,  land-locked,  with  a  waterway  a  mile  wide  and  fourteen  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  extreme  end.  The  town  has  already  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  substantial  residences  and  business  blocks  are  being  built.  The  advantages  of 
its  situation  with  regard  to  Alaska  and  the  Far  East  should  ensure  its  rapid  growth. 
This  new  route,  thus  developed,  should  be  of  great  service  in  developing  the  little- 
known  coast,  and  should  become  a  favourite  trip  with  the  growing  stream  of 
tourists,  who  will  find  among  these  islands  scenes  of  incomparable  beauty, 
immeasurably  finer  than  the  over-vaunted  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 


AN  article  of  unusual  interest  appears  in  the  National  Review  for  March  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  It  is  called  "The  Emerging  Soul  of 
England,"  and  deals  in  a  simple,  direct,  common-sense  manner  with  some  of  the 
social  and  political  problems  of  the  day.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  decadence  in  the  English  people,  and  declares  that  their  refusal  to  be  led  astray 
after  the  false  gods  of  Socialism  is  a  sign  of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 
Nevertheless  he  feels  that  the  deadly  principles  being  insinuated  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  under  the  guise  of  Socialist  teaching  are  a  real  danger,  and  need  to  be 
met  not  only  by  argument,  but  by  a  constructive  policy.  It  is  computed  that 
^300,000  has  been  spent  on  Socialist  propaganda,  and  a  large  number  of  school- 
masters profess  the  Socialist  faith.  Sir  Francis  does  not  say  so  in  this  article,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  philosophic  Socialist  who  is  able  to  reconstruct  in  his  own  mind 
an  ideal  State  in  which  competition  will  have  given  way  to  co-operation,  but  who 
does  not  contemplate  reaching  that  ideal  through  any  violent  measures,  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  too  rarefied  for  the  majority  of  the  people  to  whom  he  preaches.  They 
fasten  on  one  part  of  his  creed  alone — the  doctrine  that  the  riches  of  one  part  of  the 
community  are  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  another — and  they  confuse  equality  of 
opportunity  (which  is  a  legitimate  ideal)  with  equality  of  reward,  which  is  the 
negation  of  all  progress.  The  doctrine  that  makes  most  Socialists  is  the  one  that 
proclaims  a  man's  right  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  the  world,  quite  apart  from 
any  share  he  may  have  had  in  producing  them — stripped  of  verbiage  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  loot.  Sir  Francis  rightly  says  that,  so  far  as  State  provision  for 
incapables  is  concerned,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Governments  assume  more  and 
more  responsibility — the  humanitarian  spirit  of  our  age  demands  it.  Moreover,  the 
trials  and  problems  of  modern  industrial  life  are  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
powers  and  resources  of  those  who  have  to  meet  them.  We  must  be  prepared,  then, 
for  an  increased  recognition  of  the  State's  responsibility  for  its  weaker  citizens — in 
a  word  for  State  Socialism — but  we  need  to  keep  a  jealous  watch  over  this  tendency 
lest  it  strikes  at  the  roots  of  our  national  character. 


THE  cure  for  Socialism,  says  Sir  Francis,  is  not  the  "  stark  individualism  of 
the  mid-Victorian  Liberal."  Being  a  man  of  action  he  does  not  bother  about 
pedantic  accuracy  of  words,  but  coins  the  terms  "  social  individualism  "  to  express 
a  policy  which,  while  strengthening  social  life  and  its  responsibilities,  will  develop 
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and  not  discourage  individual  effort.  Having  some  experience  of  official  life,  he 
realises,  as  the  average  member  of  the  Fabian  Society  is  unable  to,  the  disadvantages 
of  officialdom,  and  since  the  inevitable  result  of  that  State  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  defined  as  the  official 
objective  of  Socialism,  would  be  to  substitute  officials  for  private  owners  and  directors, 
Sir  Francis  remarks,  "  Do  not  we,  who  have  served  in  a  Government  Department, 
know  that,  as  part  of  a  colossal  machine,  a  department  has  to  be  more  hard  and 
ruthless  and  mechanical  than  the  most  ridiculously  caricatured  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  landlords?  "  Therefore,  he  would  have  fewer  officials  and  a  greater  sense 
of  individual  responsibility.  There  is  much  in  common  here  with  the  ideas  of  the 
great  President-Beformer,  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  who  has  clearly  seen  the  only  way  to 
meet  Socialism.  With  the  practical  measures  suggested  by  Sir  Francis  we  have 
not  space  to  deal,  and,  moreover,  some  of  them  take  us  into  the  region  of  contro- 
versial politics.  The  article  ends  with  a  suggestive  note  as  to  the  necessity  for 
strong  and  vital  religious  feeling  as  the  only  possible  background  for  national 
welfare.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  article,  with  its  simplicity,  sanity, 
genuine  patriotism  and  appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  us,  is  in  itself  no  unworthy 
testimony  to  the  healthiness  of  that  "  soul  of  England  "  of  which  its  author  writes. 
We  wish  he  could  have  pushed  his  psychology  a  little  further,  and  showed  that  what 
we  need  as  a  nation  is  organisation  on  a  basis  which  will  link  us,  as  citizens, 
together,  and  make  service  for  our  country  the  foundation  of  a  newer,  cleaner,  saner 
national  life. 

No  thoughts  about  our  national  psychology  can  fail  to  lead  us  to  that  debated 
question  of  education.  In  this  connection  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  thoughtful 
paper  by  the  Eev.  H.  B.  Gray  (Warden  of  Bradfield  College)  delivered  before  our 
Institute  and  published  in  this  number.  Not  merely  the  paper  but  the  discussion 
which  followed  contain  ample  food  for  reflection.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  educational  work  of  this  country  too  little 
attention  is  given  to  that  training  in  citizenhood  which  begins  with  discipline  and 
continues  with  knowledge.  A  freer  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  States,  and  a  larger  personal  experience  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  both  in  each  other's  conditions  of  life  and  thought,  are  essential  to  preserve  that 
sympathy  and  unity  of  ideals  on  which  the  Empire  rests. 


As  an  educative  factor  the  popular  illustrated  lecture  has  been  gaining  much 
favour  of  late  years,  and  there  are  already  useful  agencies  at  work  which  have 
brought  the  Empire  in  pictures  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  people  to  whom  mere 
word-painting  would  have  meant  little.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  to  take  up  this  work  with  as  much  energy  as  possible.  One  Fellow,  as 
noted  last  month,  has  promised  a  substantial  contribution  towards  providing  twenty 
lectures  in  his  own  county  of  Dorsetshire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will 
volunteer  help  in  other  counties  and  in  the  industrial  centres.  It  is  intended  to 
secure  the  services  of  suitable  lecturers,  and  we  trust  that  in  our  next  number  we 
may  announce  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  which,  in  time,  may  cover  the  whole 
country.  Obviously,  the  work,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carefully  graded;  the 
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college,  the  school,  the  village,  the  small  county  town,  and  the  big  industrial  centre 
have  all  to  be  catered  for  on  rather  different  lines.  There  are  several  collections  of 
lantern  slides  on  which  to  draw,  but  anyone  possessing  interesting  views  who 
would  like  to  send  them  in  to  the  Institute  would  be  doing  a  useful  work.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  neither  prints  nor  slides  can  be  returned.  A  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  sort  of  subjects  which  are  desirable  may  be  useful.  Large  empty 
landscapes  are  of  little  pictorial  value,  but  a  photograph  of  a  town,  or  homestead, 
or  ranch  taken  some  years  ago  can  be  effectively  contrasted  with  a  more  recent  one, 
showing  rapid  growth  and  improvement. 


THERE  is  yet  another  way  in  which  help  could  be  given  not  only  to  this  scheme 
but  to  the  projects  for  Provincial  Conferences  and  other  measures  for  increasing 
the  scope  of  our  work.  The  Institute,  as  the  Fellows  know,  is  in  a  sound  financial 
position,  owning  its  building  and  having  a  substantial  sum  wherewith  to  carry  out 
the  structural  alterations  which  will,  we  hope,  add  so  much  to  our  comfort  and 
efficiency.  But  with  this  expense  to  face  the  Council  are  obliged  to  curtail  many 
of  the  schemes  for  enlarging  our  sphere  of  operations,  on  account  of  the  initial 
expense.  The  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm  evinced  within  our  ranks,  and  the  record 
number  of  new  Fellows  who  continue  to  come  in,  give  us  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  we  confess  that,  feeling  the  moment  a  psychological  one,  we  chafe  at 
the  restrictions  placed  on  our  activities  by  the  necessity  for  meeting  that  builder's 
bill !  No  one  doubts  that  the  alterations  are  necessary.  The  Institute  building  is 
a  fine  one,  but  its  interior  arrangements  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion both  for  staff  and  Fellows  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  not  merely  the  building  alterations  but  the  money  for  Empire-picture  lectures 
and  provincial  conferences  as  well  ?  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  Fellows  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  that  some  Fellows  or  others  might  like  to  assist  in  lightening  the 
financial  strain  and  help  forward  the  great  increase  of  our  activities  now  being 
undertaken.  This  suggestion  has  already  been  acted  on  by  several  Fellows.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  if  a  special  building  fund  were  opened  many  Fellows 
would  gladly  contribute  to  that  definite  object,  and  that  a  substantial  sum  so  raised 
would  set  free  a  corresponding  amount  in  the  funds  of  the  Institute  which  are,  at 
present,  earmarked  for  building  purposes. 


THE  Commonwealth  dallied  for  nearly  ten  years  over  the  appointment  of  its 
High  Commissioner.  But  the  repeated  postponements  of  a  step  which  appeared 
so  simple  and  proved  so  difficult  have  not  been  without  substantial  advantage. 
The  delay  has  made  it  possible  for  Australia  to  be  represented  in  London  by  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  Empire.'  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  if 
either  Sir  George  Eeid  or  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  occupy 
the  honourable  and  important  post,  the  Commonwealth  would  make  a  most 
auspicious  beginning  in  the  official  life  of  London.  But  for  years  neither  of  these 
leaders  of  Australian  thought  could  entertain  the  proposal.  Many  other  names 
were  mentioned,  but  none  of  them  appealed  to  the  desires  of  the  majority  that 
the  man  who  came  to  London  should  be  both  a  tried  and  trusted  statesman  and  a 
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brilliant  speaker.  Hence  the  delay,  and  hence  at  last  the  consent  of  Sir  George 
Eeid  to  accept  the  office.  We  take  this  occasion  of  offering  both  the  Common- 
wealth and  Sir  George,  and  indeed  the  Empire  at  large,  our  most  cordial  congratu- 
lations upon  the  appointment.  In  sending  her  best  Australia  has  begun  well,  and 
the  loss  of  time  has  been  fully  justified. 


SIB  GEORGE  EEID  landed  with  a  big  task  before  him.  The  arrears  were  heavy. 
The  Agents-General  have  done  fine  work  for  their  respective  States,  ~and  Captain 
Muirhead  Collins,  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  pending  the  High 
Commissioner's  arrival,  well  deserved  the  unusual  compliment  paid  to  his  work 
the  other  night  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  But  still  the  High 
Commissioner,  with  all  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  his  Government, 
was  sorely  needed  to  place  the  Commonwealth  in  a  proper  light,  not  only 
before  Great  Britain,  but  before  Europe  generally.  In  that  friendly  and  com- 
mendable rivalry  which  goes  on  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  for 
more  people  and  capital  to  assist  in  the  work  of  developing  the  new  lands,  Canada 
had  obtained  a  long  lead  over  Australia.  As  was  pointed  out  recently  in  our 
"  Greater  Britain  "  pages,  the  Australian  has  been  troubled  to  find  how  much 
more  he  hears  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain  than  he  does  of  his  native  land  in  the 
South.  And  this,  too,  despite  conditions  which  make  Australia  fully  as  valuable 
and  important  to  Great  Britain  as  Canada.  The  British  Press  contains  much  more 
news  about  the  Dominion  than  about  the  Commonwealth;  Canada  gets  ten  times 
more  immigrants  and  attracts  more  capital;  the  United  Kingdom  knows  her 
better.  Perhaps  proximity  has  something  to.  do  with  this,  but  distance  becomes 
every  day  a  less  significant  factor.  The  real  reason  has  been  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  Canada's  representation.  With  Lord  Strathcona  presiding  as  High 
Commissioner  at  the  head  of  a  strong  and  wide-reaching  organisation,  distinguished 
everywhere  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  its  officers,  Canada  has  forced  herself 
on  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  to  a  degree  not  approached 
by  any  other  Dominion.  But  Canada  has  no  monopoly  of  these  methods  so 
beneficial  both  to  herself  and  to  the  Empire.  What  she  has  done  Australia  can 
do.  And  from  the  peep  we  have  already  had  of  Sir  George  Eeid's  talents  and 
our  knowledge  of  his  abilities  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  now  being 
framed  under  his  guidance  will  work  wonders  for  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  new  High  Commissioner  has  had  a  great  welcome.  He  has  been  honoured 
by  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  received  with  deep  cordiality  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  by  the  legions  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Empire  and  in  one 
of  its  most  active  and  gifted  workers.  Since  he  landed  Sir  George  has  been  the 
guest  at  a  round  of  entertainments  which  must  have  been  flattering  even  to  one 
well  accustomed  to  public  honours.  One  notable  gathering  was  that  organised 
by  his  fellow  Australians  in  London,  who  attended  in  strength  to  welcome  their 
new  chief.  But  the  most  significant  function  was  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  This  brilliant  assemblage  was  presided  over  by 
the  Earl  of  Crewe  (who  chose  the  occasion  to  make  a  most  important  announce- 
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ment  as  to  the  early  division  of  the  Colonial  Office  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  for 
the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the  other  for  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates), 
and  the  attendance  included  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  many 
old  Australian  Governors,  and  Navy  and  Army  officers,  and  a  host  of  men  of 
distinction  whose  sympathies  and  energies  are  devoted  to  the  closer  union  of  the 
Empire.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  proposed  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  m 
a  speech  of  considerable  importance ;  and  Sir  George  Eeid,  in  his  reply,  enhanced 
still  further  his  reputation  as  an  orator  of  the  first  order  and  as  one  whose  thought 
on  the  duties  and  aspirations  of  Empire  is  at  once  lofty  and  practical  and  fearless. 
The  new  High  Commissioner,  we  were  glad  to  observe,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  as 
a  citizen  of  a  United  Empire.  His  happy  use  of  the  "  We,"  in  referring  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  people,  was  the  best  evidence  of  his  Imperialism.  He 
declared  boldly  that  the  peopling  of  the  rich  new  empty  lands  of  Empire  by  people 
of  British  stock  (too  often  passing  to  countries  not  under  the  British  flag)  was  no 
less  the  duty  of  the  Mother  Country  than  the  duty  of  those  lands  themselves.  AIT 
the  British  lands,  from  the  fields  of  England  to  the  outermost  plains  of  Australia 
and  Canada,  are  the  common  property  of  a  common  people,  and  it  is  a  common 
obligation  to  make  them  fruitful  and  secure.  Sir  George  has  commenced 
magnificently. 

FEESH  personality  of  a  striking  character  is  what  the  great  daily  Press  now 
holds  in  the  greatest  favour.  Any  interesting  man  who  comes  to  London  from 
oversea  with  an  uncommon  story  to  tell  is  assured  of  a  boundless  audience.  If 
he  comes  from  within  the  Empire  he  is  in  these  days  of  increasing  Imperialism 
doubly  welcome  to  editors.  This  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  Dominions,  and  they  are  now  awakening  to  its  value.  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Newton  J.  Moore,  the  youthful  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  who  landed  in 
London  the  other  day,  has  declared  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  emigration  to  his  big  State.  We  hope  Colonel  Moore's  example  will  be 
generally  followed.  Great  Britain  cannot  hear  the  story  of  Colonial  development 
and  advantages  more  fittingly  than  from  the  men  who  are  most  active  in  Colonial 
affairs.  Colonel  Moore  is  giving  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  an  alluring  pic- 
ture of  Western  Australia.  Here  is  a  land  of  a  million  square  miles  peopled  by  less 
than  300,000  British  subjects.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  area 
is  not  adapted  for  settlement  in  small  holdings.  But,  even  after  making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  country  which  lies  furthest  from  the  sea,  there  is  available  a 
grand  domain  of  fertile  soil,  blest  by  an  abundant  rainfall.  Those  who  will 
trouble  to  look  into  the  facts  about  Western  Australia  will  find  that  it  is  a  land  of 
infinite  resource.  It  offers  free  and  cheap  lands  to  every  class  of  agriculturists 
and  stockbreeders ;  it  is  splendidly  rich  in  gold  and  other  minerals ;  it  has  fine 
forests  of  valuable  timbers ;  it  has  far-reaching  expanses  of  pastoral  country ;  and 
much  else  besides.  Colonel  Moore's  Government  is  very  properly  making  a  speci- 
ality of  rural  development.  New  railways  are  being  built  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
the  wEole  of  the  40,000,000  acres  of  wheat  lands  into  close  touch  with  the  seaboard. 
The  railway  policy  is  to  leave  none  of  this  area  beyond  fifteen  miles  from  a  line. 
When  we  think  of  these  40,000,000  acres  and  remember  the  population  of  the 
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State  to-day,  we  are  impressed  with  the  prospect  before  the  immigrant.  The  State 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  attract  new  settlers;  approved  immigrants  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  passage  money  paid ;  work  abounds  at  high  wages ;  free  grants  are 
made  of  160  acres  of  land;  and  loans  on  the  easiest  of  terms  from  a  special  State 
bank  assist  the  beginner  to  get  on  his  feet.  With  so  much  to  offer  Colonel  Moore's 
mission  should  prove  congenial  and  successful. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  week  of  March,  was  the  occasion  for  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  Ehodesia  which  must  afford  satisfaction  to  all  the  friends  of  that  fine  country. 
After  many  trials  and  troubles  it  looks  as  if  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
had  at  length  hit  on  a  satisfactory  policy  for  administering  their  great  possession — 
with  the  result  that  settlers  are  coming  in,  the  revenues  have  increased,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  steadily  rising.  Originally  valued  by  its  pioneers 
chiefly  as  a  mineral-producing  country,  Ehodesia  justifies  its  reputation  by  being 
the  fourth  largest  gold-producer  in  the  Empire;  but,  needless  to  say,  the  success 
of  this  industry  has  been  achieved  on  lines  different  from  those  at  first  planned. 
Where  Ehodesia  promises  to  surprise  her  friends,  however,  is  in  the  scope  she 
offers  to  individual  farmers  and  planters.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  citron  fruits  are 
among  the  products  which  should  be  successfully  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  modern 
methods  of  organisation  and  co-operation.  The  railway  policy,  which  threw  lines 
ahead  of  population,  may  yet  be  fully  justified,  and  with  a  generous  and 
enlightened  land  settlement  policy  Ehodesia  should  become  what  her  founder 
intended — a  true  home  for  men  and  women  of  British  race.  The  confidence  of  the 
investing  public  in  Ehodesia 's  future  has  been  almost  unshaken  for  twenty  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  even  too  confident.  The  booms  which  are 
from  time  to  time  worked  in  the  interests  of  speculators  do  the  country  no  good. 
But,  apart  from  the  inflated  prices  of  certain  Ehodesian  stock,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  country  is  entering  a  period  of  sound  and  steady  progress, 
which  must  be  hailed  with  gratification  by  every  lover  of  United  Empire'. 


THEBE  is  reason  for  regarding  with  some  misgivings  the  unfortunate  develop- 
ment of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  enthusiasm  felt  in 
America  for  Japan  and  the  Japanese  until  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  has  been — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  this — gradually  replaced  by  a  growing  disposition  of 
suspicion  and  resentment.  The  Americans  used  to  look  on  the  Japanese  as  in  a 
special  sense  their  pupils,  and  were  opposed  to  Eussia,  the  antagonist  of  Japan. 
American  sympathies  were  all  for  the  Land  of  the  Eising  Sun,  with  its  rapid 
adoption  of  the  Western  methods  of  efficiency  and  of  Parliamentary  institutions, 
in  contrast  with  the  Tsardom  and  its  autocratic  system.  Besides,  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  But  since  the  conclusion  of  the  En sso- Japanese  war  a 
change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  and  suspicion  has  grown  until  the 
spectre  of  the  Yellow  Peril  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  American  people.  The  action  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
the  troubles  with  the  Japanese  in  California,  their  tariff  discriminations  (thinly 
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disguised),  the  general  attitude  towards  China,  the  growing  hold  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  Far  East,  the  sustained  preparations  in  a  military  and  naval  sense — 
all  these  have  created  an  impression  that  Japan  has  plans  as  regards  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  Samoa,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  firm  hold  on  the  Pacific,  one 
which  would  later  give  her  the  mastery  of  that  coming  arena  of  world  rivalries. 
The  United  States  are  bent  upon  maintaining  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria ; 
hence  the  proposed  neutralisation  of  the  railways  in  that  province  (after  purchase 
by  China)  and  working  under  an  international  board.  The  manner  in  which  the 
proposal  was  made  on  the  one  hand  and  rejected  on  the  other  has  added  fuel 
to  the  fire.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  ally  of  Japan,  should  be  called  in  question,  and 
that  a  feeling  should  have  spread  that  she  has  been  over-complaisant,  conniving 
at  the  handing  over  of  Manchuria  to  Japan  and  Eussia,  abandoning  the  policy 
of  the  open  door,  and  tamely  subscribing  to  all  the  schemes  of  her  ally.  Although 
the  sensational  news  from  the  United  States  that  a  wave  of  anti-British  feeling 
was  sweeping  over  the  country,  through  resentment  against  Great  Britain,  may 
be  grossly  exaggerated,  yet  it  would  be  foolish  and  dangerous  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  situation  has  dangerous  elements  in  it.  The  stake  at  issue  in 
Manchuria  may  not  seem  to  us  to  be  great ;  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that,  as 
the  wiser  heads  in  the  United  States  are  pointing  out,  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
opening  for  American  trade  in  Canada  and  South  America.  But  a  great  principle 
is  involved — one  of  vast  importance  in  connection  with  the  potentialities  of  China — 
and  we  must  remember,  moreover,  that  there  is  always  a  powerful  section  of  the 
American  Press  ready  to  foment  trouble  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  any  appearance  of  subserviency  to  Japan,  of  dependence  on  the 
naval  power  of  that  country,  of  what  is  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a  policy  of  "  hiring  the  barbarians,"  should  be  avoided.  The  maintenance  of  the 
open  door  is  a  policy  to  which  all  the  Powers  (including  Japan)  are  fully  com- 
mitted, and  it  is  a  policy  which  our  diplomacy  is  bound  to  support  fully  and 
frankly.  We  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  Japan  in  international  action,  have 
the  right  to  give  her  friendly  advice,  and  have  also  the  right  to  withdraw  our 
support  if  that  advice  be  declined.  To  harmonise  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  these  again  with  our  own,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  impression  of 
undue  acquiescence  in  the  plans  of  Japan  is  removed,  is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain 
in  this  imbroglio. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Forty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  1910.  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  Council,  presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: — Mr.  George  Adams,  Major  Dudley  H. 
Alexander,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Banks,  S.  A.  Bartlett,  W.  A.  Beecroft,  Wm.  Bell,  Ralph 
S.  Bond,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Messrs.  A.  Bruce- Joy,  A.  L. 
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Bryden,  James  Buckland,  Allan  Campbell,  A.  E.  Canning,  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C., 
Capt.  R.  Muirhead  Collins,  E.N.,  C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  C.  V.  Creagh, 
C.M.G.,   I.  Horak  de  ViUiers,  Fred  Button,  H.  F.  Eaton,  S.  Edwards,  Frank  Fox, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett,  Major 
H.  C.  C.  Gibbings,  Mr.  W.  Lawson  Grant,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Mr.  C.  Boughton  Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  W.  H.  Henderson,  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Hind-Smith,  J.  F.  Hogan,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Button,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Messrs.  Richard  Jebb,  C.  F.  Just,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  G.  Collins 
Levey,  C.M.G.,  R.  Littlejohn,  Hon.  A.  P.  Matheson,  Colonel  D.  Mills,  R.E.,  Mr.  A. 
Moor-Radford,   Sir  E.   Montague  Nelson,   K.C.M.G.,   Mr.   R.   D.   Noble,   Sir  Ernest 
Northcote,    Sir  Montagu  F.    Ommanney,   G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   I.S.O.,    Sir  J.   Roper 
Parkington,  J.P.,  Colonel  E.  St.  C.  Pemberton,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.   Arthur  R.   Pontifex,   Hon.   Sir  Cornthwaite  H.   Rason,    Major-General  C.   W. 
Robinson,   C.B.,    Messrs.   Henry  Samuel,    E.   M.    Sanderson,    E.   B.   Sargant,    E.   T. 
Scammell,  Capt.  G.  Colquhoun  Sconce,  Mr.  H.  F.  Shipster,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Clementi 
Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  J.  Obed  Smith,  Gershom  Stewart,  M.P.,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  T. 
Tamplin,  K.C.,  Messrs.  E.  E.  F.  Tarte,  S.  E.  Tench,  E.  H.  Turnbull,  Sir  Lewis  Tupper, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  Mr.  A.  P.  Viret,  Colonel  D.  P.  Warliker,  Messrs.  T.  R.  Ward,  John 
A.  S.  Watson,  H.  T.  Whitty,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  Sir  Henry  F.  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
Messrs.  P.  F.  Wood,  A.  E.  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  Sir 
John  S.  Young,  C.V.O.,  Mr.  James  R.  Boos6  (Secretary). 
The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  report  of  the  Scrutineers  was  presented. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  EDMUND  R.  FBEMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  suggested  that 
double  the  required  number  of  names  should  in  future  be  submitted  in  the  list  of  coun- 
cillors nominated  by  the  Council,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Fellows  might  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  choice. 

The  CHAIBMAN  explained  that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would  necessitate  an 
alteration  of  the  rules. 

The  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE  were  taken  as  read. 

Sir  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Hon.  Treasurer:  In  accordance 
with  the  annual  custom  on  these  occasions,  and  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  I 
propose,  in  my  capacity  as  your  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  pass  in  review  very  briefly  the 
•  accounts  of  the  year  1909.  In  doing  so,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  fully  to  endorse  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  Council's  report,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sound  position 
of  the  Institute,  both  as  regards  its  membership  and  finance.  Dealing  first  with  the 
question  of  membership,  a  question,  as  you  know,  of  quite  cardinal  importance  to  us, 
I  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  number  of  Fellows  at  the  end  of  1909  was  4,527,  a 
number  in  excess  of  the  number  of  any  previous  year.  The  increase  is  not  very  large 
— some  89 — but  it  is  in  reality  more  significant  than  would  appear,  because  that 
increase  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death 
an  unusually  large  number  of  members — as  a  matter  of  fact,  126 — and  I  think  therefore 
we  are  j  ustified  in  regarding  this  figure  as  eminently  satisfactory,  and  as  an  indication 
that  the  faculty  of  growth  which  has  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Institute  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  we  are  the  more  justified  in  taking  that  view 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  two  months  of  the  current  year  more  than  150  additional 
Fellows  have  been  elected.  Turning  to  the  accounts,  they  are,  as  usual,  presented  in 
the  simplest  and  plainest  form,  and  consist  merely  of  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  payments  and  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  On  the  receipts  side  of 
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the  first  statement  you  will  find  that  we  commenced  the  year  with  a  balance 
of  ^3,987,  and  we  finished  with  a  balance  of  ^6,093,  a  substantial  increase 
of  over  .€2,000.  You  will  also  find  that  the  annual  income  from  subscriptions  this 
year  was  ^5,421,  against  ^5,258  last  year,  so  that  there,  again,  there  is  a  slight 
increase.  As  regards  payments,  the  expenditure  for  salaries,  pension,  and  wages, 
comes  out  at  €2,256,  which  is  slightly  less  than  last  year.  The  expenditure  on  printing 
and  posting  the  JOURNAL — to  which  under  its  new  title  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  we  all  wish  the  largest  possible  measure  of  success 
— is  somewhat  greater  than  last  year,  but  this,  of  course,  is  an  inevitable  incident  of 
our  growth.  The  remaining  items  on  both  sides  of  the  statement  are  very  much  what 
they  usually  are,  and  call  for  no  special  comment ;  but  turning  to  assets  and  liabilities 
you  will  see  that  our  liabilities  are  practically  nil,  consisting  merely  of  sundry  out- 
standing accounts,  which  will  be  settled  in  due  course.  The  assets  have  been  estimated, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  on  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  basis.  We  have  not 
even  taken,  in  regard  to  our  real  property,  any  credit  for  that  increment  in  value 
which  is  one  of  the  pet  henroosts  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Our  assets 
amount  altogether  to  .€68,286,  which  is  larger  by  about  .€2,000  than  last  year,  and,  of 
course,  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  our  increased  balances  at  the  bank.  I  think  these 
accounts  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  More,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  looking 
upon  them  as  of  happy  augury  for  those  changes  in  our  rules  and  methods  of  work 
which  have  been  introduced  during  the  year.  I  say  of  happy  augury,  and 
I  am  careful  to  limit  myself  to  that,  because  it  is  altogether  too  early  to 
talk  about  assured  success.  You  must  remember  that  during  this  year  we  shall 
lose  an  important  source  of  income,  viz.,  the  rent  of  .€1,500,  which  we  have 
for  many  years  received  from  the  Admiralty  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  our 
premises,  and  that  the  conversion  of  these  premises  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institute 
will  involve  some  inroad  on  our  balances,  and  it  will  need  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  Fellows  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  us  all  not  to  relax,  in  the  slightest  degree,  our  efforts  to  further  the 
interests  and  development  of  the  Institute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  Fellow,  not 
only  here,  but  more  especially  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  will  make  it  his 
duty  and  his  special  business  to  impress  upon  his  friends  and  acquaintances  the  many 
advantages  which  the  Institute  offers  to  all  who  are  interested  in  those  Imperial 
questions,  the  importance  of  which,  I  rejoice  to  think,  is  every  month  becoming  more 
fully  realised  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  that  is  done,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  it  is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  place  before  you  the  accounts  for  1910  they  will 
furnish  even  stronger  justification  for  the  confidence  with  which  we  all  look  to  the 
future  of  the  Institute  than  the  accounts  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Chairman  of  Council),  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  statement  of  accounts  submitted  by 
Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  said  :  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  389  Fellows  and  Associates  have  been  elected,  as  compared  with  279  in  the 
previous  year,  and  of  these  218  were  elected  on  or  after  October  12.  The  number  for 
the  similar  period  of  1908  was  99.  Up  to  the  present  time,  since  January  1  of  this 
year,  there  have  been  155  additions  to  the  membership,  and  the  Council  earnestly  hope 
that  this  satisfactory  increase  in  the  elections  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

I  might  also  mention  that  amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Institute  are  29  Lady  Associates. 

The  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries  are  doing  excellent  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  their  efforts,  combined  with  an  expansion  of  the  work  in  various  directions 
which  the  Council  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out,  should  enable  the  Institute  to  main- 
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tain  its  position  in  the  forefront  of  all  movements  for  the  unification  and  consolidation 
of  the  Empire.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  Corresponding  Secretaries  has 
been  largely  increased,  and  the  Council  hope  to  have  its  representative  at  every  im- 
portant centre,  who  will  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  office  in  London,  and 
kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  practical  value  of  the  Library,  which  is  strictly  confined  to  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies  and  India,  has  been  repeatedly  recognised.  Authors 
and  students,  who  have  failed  to  find  in  other  libraries  in  London  works  published  in 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  can  do  so  in  the  Library  of  this  Institute.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  barely  300  volumes  in  the  Library,  now  there  are  75,000,  covering 
every  possible  field  of  interest  or  research,  and  setting  forth  the  history  and  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  In  addition  to  the 
General  and  Parliamentary  collections,  there  is  a  Legal  section,  which  contains  not  only 
the  Statutes,  but  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Law  Reports.  These  works  are  of  much 
value  to  those  engaged  in  legal  affairs,  as  well  as  to  barristers  and  others  engaged  in 
Privy  Council  work.  The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  over  500  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  all  parts  of  the  Overseas  Dominions.  We  can  justly  claim  that  this 
unique  and  remarkable  Library  is  a  triumph  of  completeness,  and  deserves  a  much  wider 
fame  than  its  quiet  unostentatious  work  has  as  yet  commanded. 

The  additional  space  which  will  be  obtained  from  that  portion  of  our  building 
which  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  25  years  by  a  department  of  the  Admiralty — 
the  lease  of  which  expires  in  June — will  at  least  double  our  accommodation,  and  add 
largely  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Fellows.  This  increase  is  much  wanted, 
not  only  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows,  but  also  for  the  extension  of  our  Library  and 
administrative  offices.  The  plans  have  already  been  approved,  and  tenders  for  making 
the  necessary  alterations  are  about  to  be  called  for.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will 
be  commenced  in  June,  and  that  the  additional  accommodation  will  be  available  for 
the  Fellows  at  the  beginning  of  next  session.  The  plans  can  be  seen  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Plymouth— the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Festival  of  Empire — the  Council  has  consented  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  of  the  Festival  of  Empire  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  the  gathering 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July.  I  have  been  nominated,  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  Council  of  this  Institute, 
to  serve  on  the  General  Council  of  the  Festival,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  has  con- 
sented to  act  on  the  Reception  and  Hospitality  Committee.  The  Council  have  also 
accepted  the  offer  of  suitable  space  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  a  special  exhibit  of  books, 
maps,  portraits,  &c.,  relating  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  co-operation  of  any  of  the  Fellows  who  may  possess  special  curiosities  that 
would  assist  in  making  the  Court  thoroughly  representative  of  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

As  regards  the  name  of  the  Institute  it  is  a  question  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  some  change  may  not  be  necessary.  When  the  Institute  was  founded  in 
1868  all  our  possessions— with  the  exception  of  Canada,  which  had  been  created  a 
Dominion  the  previous  year — were  either  colonies  or  dependencies.  The  federation 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  union  of  the  South  African  States,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  has  left  us  only  one  self-governing  Colony — Newfound- 
land. Under  these  circumstances  the  title  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute  no  longer  seems 
to  be  appropriate,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  title  of  the  Royal  United  Empire 
Institute  would  express  more  clearly  its  aims  and  objects.  The  Council  will  be  glad 
of  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  question  from  the  Fellows  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire. 
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Whatever  be  the  name  under  which  we  are  to  continue  our  work  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  our  membership,  and  with  this 
object  the  Council  has  sanctioned  several  schemes,  which  are  now  being  carried  out. 

The  first  is  the  enlargement  of  the  JOTJBNAL,  which  is  now  to  be  issued  monthly 
throughout  the  year.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  was  recently 
appointed  Editor,  and  under  his  able  guidance  it  has  been  largely  increased  in  size. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  first  two  numbers  which  have  been  issued,  and  the  way  these 
have  been  received  by  the  Fellows,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  new  journal  will 
become  a  strong  link  between  the  Motherland  and  the  Dominions,  and  between  the 
Dominions  themselves. 

The  second  is  the  formation  of  local  centres,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  in  the  populous  centres  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  possibly  in  some 
parts  of  India.  At  these  centres  the  Fellows  will  be  able  to  meet  together  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers,  and  in  this  way  assist  in  extending  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Institute. 

Another  source  of  increase  in  our  membership  will  be  the  establishment  of  provincial 
conferences,  beginning,  we  hope,  in  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  or  other  important  centres  at 
home,  and  possibly  extending  to  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

Then  again  one  of  our  Fellows  has  submitted  a  generous  offer  to  support  a  scheme 
of  Travelling  Visual  Instruction,  with  a  view  to  bringing  home  to  our  people  (by  means 
of  simple  and  popular  lectures  adequately  illustrated  and  delivered  by  a  competent 
lecturer)  what  a  United  Empire  really  means  to  them.  He  offers  to  guarantee  a  sum  of 
£100  for  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  his  own  county  within  a  period 
of  three  months  if  this  Institute  will  inaugurate  the  scheme.  The  question  will  come 
before  the  Council  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  value  of  this  class  of  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be 
followed  by  others  of  our  Fellows  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  position  of  this  Institute  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  institutions  and  societies  which  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  which  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  in 
various  ways  part  of  the  work  for  which  this  Institute  was  founded.  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  was  established  in  the  year  1868,  and  from  very  modest  beginnings 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  history  is  set 
forth  in  a  work  entitled  "Federal  Britain,"  by  the  late  Mr.  de  Labilliere,  who  for 
several  years  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  It  shows  that  it  has  accomplished  much 
more  than  was  anticipated  by  its  founders.  One  of  its  main  objects  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  meeting-place,  but  in  addition  to  that  a  great  national  institution  with 
a  noble  principle  expressed  in  the  two  words  of  the  motto,  "  United  Empire,"  has 
been  established.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  strongest  and  happiest 
influences  in  promoting  the  best  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Institute ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Institute  was  the  first 
public  body  to  advocate  the  federation  of  the  Empire. 

In  1884,  16  years  after  this  Institute  was  founded,  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  was  formed  "  to  secure  by  federation  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire." 
Its  preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  this  Institute,  the  founders  bein^' 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Sir  John  Colomb  and  M.  de  Labilliere  (all 
of  whom  were  on  the  governing  body  of  this  Institute),  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  our 
first  President,  the  late  Earl  of  Albemarle,  "  the  League  was  invented  "  in  the  Colonial 
Institute.  In  1891  an  important  deputation  of  the  League  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  urge  the  convocation  of  a  conference  with  the  self-governing 
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countries  of  the  Empire,  to  consider  the  question  of  securing  to  them  a  real  and 
effective  share  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  United  Empire,  under 
conditions  consistent  with  the  present  political  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  the  self-government  possessed  by  the  Colonies. 

In  his  reply  Lord  Salisbury  assured  the  deputation  that  no  one  could  be  more  deeply 
convinced  than  he  was  of  the  profound  importance  of  the  subject.  He  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim  that  we  should  not  call  the  overseas  statesmen  from  their  momentous 
vocations,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  lay  before  them  for  discussion  some  definite 
scheme  of  our  own.  He  further  stated  that  we  had  almost  come  to  the  time  that 
schemes  should  be  proposed,  and  that  without  them  we  should  not  get  very  far.  To 
make  a  United  Empire  two  questions  had  to  be  solved,  a  Kriegsverein  and  a  Zollverein. 
He  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  the  latter,  but  believed  a  Kriegsverein  was  the  most 
pressing ;  that  meant  a  common  control  of  foreign  policy ;  and  that  the  subject  was 
' '  one  for  hard  thinking  and  close  examination,  and  the  utmost  effort  that  the  highest 
patriotism  and  strongest  intellect  of  our  times  can  give  to  a  problem  in  which  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire  is  concerned." 

Two  years  later,  in  1893,  another  deputation  from  the  League  waited  on  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  lay  before  him,  as  head  of  the  Government,  the 
report  of  a  special  committee,  embodying  the  definite  proposals  which  had  been  asked 
for  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  this  deputation  a  very  sympathetic  reply, 
and  stated  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  consolidation  of 
that  union  is  an  object  dear  to  us  all,"  but  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  that,  speaking 
for  his  party,  they  would  ever  "  be  prepared  to  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire 
by  means  of  reversing  again  the  principles  of  our  commercial  relations,  and  introducing 
preferences  into  the  terms  upon  which  commodities  imported  over  the  sea  are  received 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom."  On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  the  attain- 
ment of  unity  of  defence  of  enormous  value. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  mention  these  two  deputations  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  day,  because  they  are  the  only  instances  of  any  society  engaged  in  promoting  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  approaching  the  party  leaders  in  this  country  with  the  object  of 
raising  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Soon  after  this  deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was 
dissolved,  but  it  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  our  cause  by  eliciting  from  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  a  closer  union  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  1894  the  British  Empire  League  was  established,  with  the  object  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  connection  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  discussion  and  promotion  of  questions  of  common  interest. 
Here  again  is  a  society  which  emanated  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  its  chief 
founder  being  the  late  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  who  was  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  the  British 
Empire  League  were  created  to  do  the  work  which  should  have  been  done  by  this  Insti- 
tute; unless  it  was  considered,  at  that  time,  that  the  federation  of  the  Empire  was  a 
question  of  too  political  a  nature  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The 
result  has  been  to  multiply  societies  whose  objects  were  the  same,  thus  weakening  their 
efforts,  instead  of  concentrating  their  strength  in  one  large  and  powerful  society.  I 
make  these  remarks  because  it  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the  British  Empire 
League  should  be  amalgamated  with  this  Institute  and  join  with  us  in  the  great 
Imperial  work  we  have  undertaken. 

There  are  several  other  societies — among  them  the  League  of  Empire  and  the  Victoria 
League— both  working  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which  have  come  into  existence 
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during  the  last  few  years.  The  Council  are  at  present  in  communication  with  the 
Council  of  the  Victoria  League  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  system  of 
co-ordinating  their  work  with  ours — a  very  desirable  object  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
attained. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Institute  to  lay  down  any  definite  course  of 
action  the  Council  recognise  that  it  must  take  the  lead  in  all  matters  effecting  the  union 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  must,  as  opportunities  occur,  act  promptly  in  spreading  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  so  as  to  remove  misconceptions,  and 
strengthen  the  ties  that  unite  the  various  portions  of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  our  efforts  on  the  lines  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  working,  or  whether  we  should  endeavour  to  establish  more  closely 
our  relations  with  the  great  dominions  of  the  Empire,  with  a  view  to  devising  some 
means  by  which  the  interests  and  unity  of  the  Empire  (as  distinct  from  the  local 
interests  of  its  component  parts)  may  be  considered  more  fully  and  impartially  than  is 
possible  under  the  existing  party  system.  Our  Institute  embraces  among  its  Fellows 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  connected  with  the  government  and  administration 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  who,  as  members  of  the  Institute,  gave  their  approval 
and  support  to  all  that  tends  towards  the  goal  of  the  United  Empire,  and  whose  opinions 
on  this  subject  should  have  a  powerful  influence  on  its  ultimate  fulfilment. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts,  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  upon  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Institute,  and  upon  the  success  that  has  attended  its  efforts  in  the  past  year.  These 
efforts  will  be  continued  during  the  present  year,  especially  in  strengthening  and  per- 
fecting our  organisation  both  at  home  and  in  the  dominions ;  and  in  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  largely  increase  our  membership. 

I  now  call  upon  Mr.  J.  MURRAY  CLARK,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  to  second  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  J.  MURRAY  CLARK  (K.C.,  Canada)  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  I  can  endorse  most  cordially  the  terms  the  Chairman  has  used  with  reference 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  library;  indeed,  if  our  new  Secretary,  who  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  that  library,  required  a  monument,  you  have  only  to  look 
round  the  walls  and  into  the  cellars  to  see  the  valuable  collection  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  together.  It  may  be  fitting  that,  as  a  Canadian,  I  should  refer  to  the 
suggested  change  of  name  of  the  Institute.  My  view  is  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  a  splendid  record  of  very  useful  work,  and  that  the  reasons  suggested 
for  the  change  are  not  now  very  strong  at  all.  It  might  be  that  in  1868  the  title 
of  Royal  United  Empire  Institute,  or  something  of  that  sort,  might  have  been  better. 
Some  years  ago  Canadians,  Australians,  and  the  rest  rather  objected  to  the  word 
"Colonial,"  the  reason  being  that  at  that  time  the  word  as  used  in  this  country 
had  acquired  a  significance  which  was  not  pleasant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  That  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  No  great  statesman  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  would  now  talk  about  letting  "the  wretched  Colonies  go,"  a  phrase 
which  during  the  lifetime  of  our  present  honoured  High  Commissioner  was  used  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  Institute  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Overseas  Dominions,  and  has  no  very  special  reference  to  information  about  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore,  using  the  word  "Colonial"  in  its  proper  sense,  speaking 
entirely  from  my  own  standpoint,  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  making  the  change.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  the  reference  to  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  which  has  done  a 
very  useful  work  both  here  and  in  Canada.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  leading 
spirits  in  that  League  in  Canada,  of  which  I  happened  to  have  been  a  humble  member 
from  the  commencement,  were  men  who  left  their  impress  upon  the  whole  history  of 
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the  Empire.  The  President  was  Col.  George  T.  Denison,  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Canada — indeed,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Empire— who  has  recently  published 
an  interesting  history  of  the  League  in  "The  Struggle  for  Imperial  Unity."  One 
of  the  founders  was  Principal  Grant,  whose  son  is  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
this  Institute;  another  was  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Parkin — "The  Three  Georges  of  Canada," 
as  they  have  been  called.  Speaking  as  a  Canadian,  I  can  assure  you  we  are  in  much 
more  thorough  accord  now  than  we  were  some  years  ago  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  League.  A  discussion  is  now  in  progress  as  to  what  Canada  should  do  in 
connection  with  Imperial  defence.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  Fellows 
if  I  were  to  read  some  brief  paragraphs  from  an  address  I  gave  in  Toronto  many 
years  ago,  and  which,  I  think,  express  the  views  which  now  prevail  in  Canada  :  — 

"  The  fears  and  hopes  that  the  grant  to  Canada  of  local  self-government  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  would  lead  to  the  severance  of  the  ties 
binding  Canada  to  Gfeat  Britain  have  both  proved  quite  unfounded.  Similarly  the 
formation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  should  be  properly  regarded  as  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  consolidation,  not  of  the  disintegration,  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Federal  principle  so  successfully  applied  in  Canada  and 
Australia  will,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping,  be  also  successfully  applied  in  South 
Africa.  Having  the  ground  so  far  prepared,  we  should  now  strive  for  the  supreme, 
the  Imperial  Confederacy  of  the  United  Nations  of  Greater  Britain.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  Canada  ought  to  bear  her  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
defence.  Canadian  shipping  and  interests  abroad  are  now  defended  by  the  British 
Navy  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  While 
Canadians  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  right  towards  the  defence  of  their  interests,  yet 
is  must  be  done  in  a  proper  way  and  under  sufficient  safeguards.  Canada  has  now 
no  voice  in  the  control  of  the  Navy,  and  the  principle  that  among  free  men  there 
can  be  no  taxation  without  representation  is  too  fundamental  to  be  tampered  with. 
As  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  if  you  want  us  to  help 
you  call  us  to  your  Councils.  Even  if  Canada  contributed  her  full  proportion  according 
to  population  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  our  payment  would  only  be  a  fraction 
of  what  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  Canada  were  an  independent  nation,  and 
would  be  much  less  than  we  would  have  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  army,  navy, 
and  pensions  if  we  were  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  argued  that  preparations 
for  war  encourage  a  spirit  of  militarism.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  militarism  and 
jingoism,  but  hold  that  in  the  union  and  strength  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
adequate  preparation  for  the  defence  of  all  its  parts  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

With  these  few  remarks  I  desire  to  second  the  motion,  and  to  wish  all  prosperity 
to  the  Institute,  which  stands  for  a  United  Empire,  one  and  for  ever  indivisible. 

Mr.  RICHARD  JEBB  :  In  supporting  the  Chairman's  motion  I  should  like  first  to 
express  the  gratitude  we  all  feel  for  the  spirit  Avhich  has  been  shown  by  the  Council 
since  the  revivification  movement  was  started.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  Report,  no 
less  than  that  which  animates  the  speech  of  our  Chairman,  is  exactly  the  spirit  we 
should  wish  to  see  displayed  in  the  governing  body  of  an  Institute  such  as  this.  The 
increase  in  the  membership  is  a  highly  satisfactory  feature.  As  regards  the  name  of  the 
Institute,  of  course,  it  is  always  well  to  let  well  alone,  and  it  is  always  rather  a  wrench 
to  break  with  the  past  by  a  change  of  name.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  quite  sure  our 
aims  would  not  be  furthered  if  we  could  contrive  to  omit  the  word  "  Colonial."  The 
point  in  connection  with  that  word  was  discussed  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  and  in 
the  resolution  affecting  its  constitution  the  word  "Colony"  or  "Colonial"  was  de- 
liberately excluded.  This  was  held  to  mark  a  distinct  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
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idea  of  United  Empire.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  any  practical  suggestion  for  a  new 
name.  "Royal  United  Empire  Institute"  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  rather  clumsy 
and  long ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  take  the  title  of  "  Royal  Imperial  Institute  "  be- 
cause there  is  already  an  Imperial  Institute.  I  simply  throw  out  the  idea,  and  possibly 
the  time  may  arrive  when,  owing  to  developments,  we  shall  be  able  to  call  ourselves  the 
"Royal  Imperial  Institute."  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Institute,  I  think  there 
has  been  good  reason  in  the  past  for  the  Institute  refusing  to  identify  itself  with  any  par- 
ticular programme,  such  as  Imperial  Federation  or  Commercial  Union.  No  doubt  the 
reason  why  other  societies  have  been  formed  was  because  this  Society  was  not  in  a  position 
to  identify  itself  with  specific  proposals  of  that  kind.  It  seems  unfortunate,  however, 
we  should  have  no  relation  of  any  kind  with  societies  which  are  working  in  a  general 
way  for  the  same  objects  as  we  are.  I  think  there  might  be  means  by  which  possibly 
we  might  bring  ourselves  into  closer  relationship  with  these  societies — not  only  societies 
like  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  the  British  Empire  League,  but  another  large 
class  of  societies,  which  are  not  primarily  working  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  though 
incidentally  they  do  so.  I  refer  to  some  six  or  eight  emigration  societies  which  are  now 
in  existence,  and  all  working  in  their  way  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps  I 
might  also  mention  the  Imperial  Institute  as  a  body  with  which,  perhaps,  we  might 
come  into  closer  relationship.  Looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
something  might  be  done  towards  making  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  leading  and 
central  body  in  the  network  of  these  societies.  The  Institute  might,  in  fact,  become  a 
kind  of  clearing-house  in  relation  to  the  working  of  these  other  organisations.  Many 
of  us  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping,  and  that  there  is  great  need  for  co- 
ordination. I  would  suggest  that  in  the  first  instance  we  should  have  prepared  a  list 
of  these  societies,  together  with  a  statement  of  their  work,  their  constitution,  member- 
ship, finances,  and  so  on,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  opportunities  there  might  be  for 
effecting  some  kind  of  co-operation,  under  the  leadership  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  ALFRED  MOOR-RADFORD  :  I  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  which  I  trust 
the  Fellows  and  the  outside  world  will  accept  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer  it.  We  all 
know  how  admirably  the  Institute  has  been  managed  financially  from  its  start  to  the 
present  time.  We  also  know  that  we  are  about  to  lose  a  large  item  of  revenue  that 
arose  from  the  letting  of  a  certain  portion  of  our  premises,  and  also  that  we  shall  be 
put  to  considerable  expense  in  remodelling  the  premises.  The  suggestion  I  venture  to 
make  is  that  we  should  be  grateful  to  any  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  or  anybody  in  the 
outside  world,  who  would  choose  to  assist  us  to  lessen  the  financial  strain  which  in  the 
circumstances  will  presently  be  put  upon  the  Institute,  and  so  help  forward  its  great 
and  useful  work. 

Mr.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL  :  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Council  on  the  new  departure  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  in  doing  so  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Pontifex,  and  I  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  a  pro- 
posal, which  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Jebb's  idea,  that  a  conference  be  held  on  the  subject  of 
emigration,  and  that  in  the  first  place  representatives  of  various  societies  interested  in 
the  subject  be  called  together,  with  a  view  eventually  of  leading  up  to  an  Imperial 
Conference  on  the  question  of  migration  within  the  Empire.  In  reply  we  were  asked 
to  formulate  our  suggestion.  I  have  therefore  drawn  up  a  list  of  points  which  might 
come  under  the  consideration  of  such  a  Conference.  It  was  stated  by  the  Chairman 
that  this  Institute  ought  to  take  a  lead  in  all  great  Imperial  movements,  and  I  think 
this  a  matter  in  which  the  Institute  would  do  honour  to  itself  by  taking  a  lead,  and  by 
calling  together  those  interested  in  this  important  question.  Among  the  objects  such 
a  Conference  would  have  in  view  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  united  action  between  the  various  societies,  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping.  It 
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would  discuss  the  conditions  governing  immigration  in  the  various  Colonies,  the  various 
schemes  of  emigration  and  land  settlement  before  the  public,  the  emigration  of  ex- 
service  men  and  its  influence  on  Imperial  defence,  the  question  of  emigration  and 
unemployment,  and  how  to  promote  the  proposed  Imperial  Conference.  Other  points 
might  be  suggested.  In  regard  to  these  matters  our  friend,  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
would  be  able  to  give  us  valuable  information,  and  probably  supply  a  precis  of  past 
efforts  to  secure  colonisation  and  settlement.  If  necessary  I  would  conclude  with  a 
resolution,  to  the  effect  "that  the  question  of  emigration  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  special  consideration  of  the  Council,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  bring 
up  a  report  on  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  a  special  meeting."  In  conclusion, 
I  would  only  add  that,  in  regard  to  the  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the  Institute, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  Institute  by  any  new  name  we  may  adopt. 

Mr.  E.  B.  SAKGANT  :  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Council  thinks 
the  best  policy  for  the  Institute  to  be  a  forward  and  comprehensive  policy.  In  this  I 
speak  merely  as  an  ordinary  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  has  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  direction.  But  in  another  capacity  I  also  welcome  these  signs  of  increased 
activity,  and  of  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  younger  associations  which  do 
Imperial  work.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  connected  with  more  than  one  of  these  junior 
societies.  By  degrees  I  have  become  especially  interested  in  the  soundness  and  extent 
and  variety  of  the  work  of  the  Victoria  League.  It  happens  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  the  innermost  counsels  of  that  Association.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Victoria  League  would  be  willing  that  I  should  tell  my 
brother-members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  how  the  League  regards  the  new 
departure  of  our  Council.  They  welcome  all  signs  of  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Institute.  They  are  willing  to  co-operate  wherever  the  work  of  the  two  Societies 
brings  them  into  touch  with  one  another,  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  this  may  be 
done  in  a  way  to  prevent  overlapping.  Such  co-operation  is  especially  easy,  because 
in  the  past  the  field  of  action  of  each  has  been  different.  The  Colonial  Institute  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  upon  its  building,  its  library,  its  public  meetings  in  London, 
its  dinners,  and  its  enlarged  and  modernised  JOURNAL.  The  Victoria  League,  on  the 
contrary,  has  endeavoured  to  develop  the  local  activities  of  its  thirty 
branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  encouraged  the  formation 
or  continuance  of  allied  Associations  in  different  parts  of  Greater  Britain 
(chiefly  in  the  self-governing  Dominions),  some  under  its  own  name,  some  under  other 
names,  but  working  for  the  same  objects.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  one 
Society  up  to  the  present  has  been  that  of  concentration;  the  policy  of  the  other, 
devolution.  The  League  recognises  that  the  present  aims  of  the  Institute,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  bring  those  policies  much  nearer  together.  Indeed,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  already  indicated  to  your  Council  practical  steps  in  a  certain  direction 
which  may  be  taken  towards  co-operation  of  the  most  thorough  kind.  They  do  not  yet 
suggest  co-operation  all  along  the  line.  Policies  originally  so  different  in  character 
can  be  brought  together  through  nothing  but  long-sustained  and  earnest  effort.  They 
have  therefore  only  indicated  how,  in  their  opinion,  such  effort  might  begin.  And 
they  now  wait  for  the  answer  of  our  Council.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
proposals  of  which  I  speak  would  not  fetter  the  action  of  either  Society,  or  make  one 
dependent  upon  the  other,  or  lead  to  the  demand  of  one  upon  the  other  for  financial 
assistance.  All  that  is  required  is  real  activity  on  the  part  of  each  Society  in  the 
field  in  which  they  would  be  fellow-labourers.  Every  present  development  of  the  work 
of  each  would  proceed  as  heretofore.  More  than  this  I  cannot  say  until  our  Council 
have  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter  which  the  Victoria  League  has  laid  before  them. 
What  we  all  want  is  effective  combination  in  the  work  of  drawing  closer  together  the 
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interests  and  mutual  comprehension  of  the  various  Dominions  under  the  Crown.  What 
we  do  not  want  is  an  ineffective  clashing  of  interests  of  the  voluntary  organisations 
engaged  in  this  work.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Victoria 
League,  the  result  we  desire  is  all  the  easier  to  achieve  since  the  latter  Society  is  chiefly 
composed  of  women  and  controlled  by  women,  while  the  addition  of  lady  Associates  to 
our  own  Institute  is  of  very  recent  date.  I  heartily  congratulate  you,  Sir,  upon  the 
action  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  and  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  you 
have  explained  their  views. 

Dr.  A.  E.  WYNTEB  :  In  a  letter  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Magazine,  I  am 
addressing  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  I  am  proposing  to  get  the  educational  side 
of  its  work  put  upon  a  more  positive  and  practical  basis.  For  the  last  ten  years,  ever 
since  the  great  movement  brought  about  by  the  Boer  War,  the  League  of  the  Empire  has 
been  carrying  on  a  work  of  a  most  instructive  and  valuable  character.  Its 
policy  is  to  educate  each  Colony  from  each  Colony,  and  to  create  correspondence 
between  one  sister  nation  and  another,  with  the  pivot  and  centre  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  no  brief  for  the  League,  but  I  may  say  that  according  to  information 
which  has  reached  me  their  finances  are  just  equal  to  carrying  on,  with  a  little 
deficiency,  their  important  work.  As  we  are  about  shortly  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
certain  portion  of  our  premises,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Admiralty,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  should  strive  to  bring  under  our  roof  this  League  of  the  Empire,  with  its 
educational  staff,  which  consists  of  three  clerks,  and  which  has  a  large  Council  and  an 
influential  and  extensive  agency  throughout  the  Colonies.  At  the  present  time  the 
League  is  occupying  premises  in  Caxton  House,  at  a  rent  of  some  £200  a  year.  Now 
that  we  have  created  lady  Associates  of  the  Institute,  I  think  the  work  of  educating 
the  younger  generation  would  naturally  follow. 

Mr.  GERSHOM  STEWART,  M.P.  :  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  lived  in  Hong  Kong 
under  our  Chairman  when  he  was  General  Officer  in  Command  in  China,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  him  looking  so  extremely  vigorous  and  well.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  I  would  like  to  emphasise. 
For  instance,  as  regards  the  library,  and  particularly  the  Indian  section,  its  extent 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  have  rather  outgrown  our  name,  and  would  require  some 
new  appellation.  In  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  recently  gone  through  a  contested  election.  At  a  meeting  in  one  locality 
I  was  almost  howled  down  by  the  Socialist  party,  though  not  for  any  personal 
antagonism ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit  I  was  accompanied  by  one  of  our 
leading  Colonial  administrators.  We  had  a  meeting  of  about  1,000  working  men,  and 
after  getting  them  into  a  more  or  less  good  humour,  I  left  the  meeting  in  the  hands 
of  my  friend,  who  entertained  them  with  a  disquisition  on  the  character  and  resources 
of  our  Empire.  They  listened  to  him  with  intense  interest,  insomuch,  I  am  told,  that 
you  could  almost  hear  a  pin  drop.  It  is  in  view  of  circumstances  like  this  I  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  some  scheme  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  pictures,  that  would 
appeal  not  only  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye  of  our  great  democracy,  upon  whom,  after  all, 
our  existence  as  an  Empire  must  ultimately  in  a  large  degree  depend. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.  :  Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Institute  will  sympathise  with  me  when  I  express  the  intense  pleasure  with  which  I 
am  here  to-day,  and  support  the  motion  that  has  been  put  before  us  in  the  able 
and  admirable  speech  of  our  Chairman.  As  you  all  know,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  this  great  Institute,  and  ever  since  have 
been  an  active  member  and  have  endeavoured  to  promote  its  usefulness.  I  am  very 
proud  indeed  that  I  am  able  to  be  here  to-day,  and  I  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  position  which  the  Institute  occupies  at 
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the  present  time.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  address  of  our  Chairman  which 
I  would  like  to  emphasise,  though  I  feel  it  would  hardly  be  desirable  for  me  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  long  speech  on  the  present  occasion.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  founders  of  the  Institute  hardly  contemplated  what  the  Institute  might 
in  future  become.  I  may  say  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  from  the  first  thought  the 
Institute  was  a  powerful  agent  for  doing  a  great  national  work,  and  as  such  an  agent 
it  was  likely  to  develop  itself  not  merely  to  the  extent  which  I  now  in  my  old  age 
witness,  but  far  beyond  it.  I  believe  that  in  the  next  forty  years  the  Institute  is 
destined  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  If  hereafter  you  proceed 
on  the  same  lines  in  general  as  we  have  followed  up  to  the  present,  with  such  changes 
as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary,  the  Institute,  I  say,  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  of  unifying  the  British  Empire  that  was  ever  devised.  The 
point  has  been  raised  about  a  change  in  name.  I  have  felt  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  that.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have  something  which  would  express  more 
particularly  what  we  feel  in  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  original  name.  At  the 
same  time  I  hope  the  Fellows  will  think  very  seriously  indeed  before  they  change 
a  name  under  which  we  have  been  so  successful  hitherto.  With  regard  to  the 
Institute  itself,  we  have  a  very  fine  building.  It  has  been  raised  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Fellows  themselves,  but  my  ambition  has  long  been  that  we  should  have  a  very 
much  larger  building,  and  that  must  come  some  day,  when  we  shall  have  a  library 
perhaps  ten  times  the  size  of  the  present  one,  and  a  greatly  increased  membership. 
My  ambition  has  always  been  that  we  should  have  the  finest  Colonial  library  in 
the  British  Dominions.  So  it  is  rapidly  becoming,  and  so  it  will  be  known  hereafter. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say  much  on  the  present  occasion,  but  I  feel  so  delighted  with  the 
way  in  which  we  are  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  position  we  occupy  at 
this  moment  that  I  felt  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ERNEST  E.  F.  TARTIS  expressed  approval  of  the  new  form  of  the  JOURNAL,  and 
suggested  that  the  JOURNAL  should  be  made  a  general  advertising  medium  for  the 
Empire,  and  also  that  the  names  of  those  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  should 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  friends  abroad. 

Colonel  E.  ST.  C.  PEMBERTON,  supporting  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
mentioned  that  when,  some  years  ago,  he  was  at  Wei-Hai-Wei,  there  was  staying 
with  our  Administrator  there  a  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office,  who  was  taking 
photographs  of  various  places  and  scenes  within  the  Empire  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  suggested  that  the  Council  should  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
Colonial  Office  the  use  of  these  photographs,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  in 
illustrating  lectures  concerning  the  Empire  such  as  Mr.  Stewart  had  suggested. 

Th§  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  ask  to  move  an  alteration  in  Rule  6,  notice  of  which  is  being 
given  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  The  existing  rule  says  that  the  number  of  vice-presi- 
dents is  not  to  exceed  thirty,  and  we  propose  to  remove  the  limitation.  The  reason  for 
this  alteration  is  that  we  are  somewhat  hampered  by  the  restriction.  There  are  dis- 
tinguished Fellows  whom  we  might  wish  to  make  vice-presidents,  but  we  cannot  do  so 
until  vacancies  occur.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  omit  the  words  "  not  exceeding 
thirty." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BUTTON  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  proposed  to  amend  Rule  17  by  providing  that  the  name  of  the 
Institute  should  not  be  used  as  an  address  "  for  any  political  purpose."  He  mentioned 
that  during  the  recent  General  Election  one  of  the  Fellows  made  use  of  the  Institute 
to  receive  signatures  for  a  certain  petition.  This  was  thought  by  some  of  the  Fellows 
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to  be  at  variance  with  the  general  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  view  this  amendment  is  proposed. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  FRANK  Fox,  who  described  himself  as  the 
impenitent  miscreant  who  had  promoted  the  petition,  and  also  by  Mr.  MATHESON. 
The  latter  maintained  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  name  of  the  Institute  carried 
a  weight  which  did  not  attach  to  a  purely  political  club,  and  mentioned  that  he  found 
this  notably  to  be  the  case  in  a  recent  controversy  which  he  carried  on  in  the  Press 
relating  to  a  subject  of  Imperial  and  political  but  not  of  a  party  character. 

The  CHAIBMAN  stated  that  the  Council  had  no  wish  to  press  the  amendment,  and  he 
would  therefore  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  FEEDEBICK  BUTTON  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  the  Hon. 
Auditors,  and  the  Scrutineers,  and  said  their  duties  would  probably  become  of  a  more 
arduous  character  as  the  Institute  progressed. 

The  motion  was  cordially  passed. 

Lieut. -Col.  H.  T.  TAMPLIN  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Council  for  their  excellent  services  during  the  past  year,  and 
also  to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  He  said  that  for  his  own  part  he 
sincerely  hoped  the  now  historic  title  of  the  Institute  would  long  continue  to  exist. 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMPEEIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM.* 
By  the  Eev.  H.  B.  GRAY,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College. 

MY  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  for  the  high 
privilege  they  have  conferred  on  me  by  asking  me  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
Demand  for  Change  which  Imperialism  seems  to  require  from  Modern  Education. 
I  confess  to  a  considerable  feeling  of  dismay  at  having  to  address  so  distinguished 
an  audience,  and  the  more  so  because  my  Paper  has  been  composed  in  the  midst  of 
the  heavy  and  harassing  work  of  a  public  school  term. 

I  am  aware,  also,  that  my  ideas,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  not 
commend  themselves  to  some  part  of  the  audience  which  I  am  addressing.  May  I 
plead,  then,  for  very  extensive  indulgence ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  discussion  which  may  follow  will  clarify  and  disentangle  whatever  com- 
plexity and  clumsiness  may  be  found  in  my  discourse?  I  throw  myself  at  once, 
then,  on  the  indulgence  of  my  audience. 

I  presume  that  it  would  not  be  counted  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
Empire  and  of  Imperial  responsibilities  has  loomed  larger  in  the  regard  of  English 
men  and  women  during  the  last  five  years  than  in  any  like  period  in  our  history.  I 
need  not  labour  the  causes  which  have  brought  this  about.  The  events  of  1899- 
1902  set  alight  a  flame  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  extremities  of 
the  Empire  to  the  Motherland,  which,  in  its  turn,  awakened,  though  all  too  slowly, 
in  the  mind  of  us  islanders  a  responsive  feeling  of  belief  in  our  Imperial  destiny  and 
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obligations,  a  feeling  which  has  manifested  itself  in  various  directions,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  this  particular  aspect  of  Imperialism 
of  which  I  am  bidden  to  speak  to-night. 

No  one  here  needs  be  told  that  when  we  are  considering  the  reform  of  education 
we  are  bound  to  look  to  the  ancient  universities  to  lead  the  way.  From  the 
very  fact  that  all  the  other  distinguished  places  of  secondary  education  look  up  to, 
and  derive  their  direction  from,  those  centres,  any  modification  of  the  present 
system  must  proceed  from  their  dominating  influence.  They  must  set  the  example : 
the  rest  will  follow.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this  point  at  any 
length,  as  the  subject  has  received  exhaustive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  more  than 
one  who  has  addressed  you  in  this  place  on  previous  occasions.  The  Rhodes 
endowment  scheme  recently  infused  new  light  into  one  of  the  universities,  and  that 
one,  in  my  judgment,  which  needed  it  most.  But,  though  the  introduction  of  students 
from  across  the  seas  has  been  already  of  mutual  benefit,  I  cannot  trace  that  it  has 
had  at  present  any  revolutionary  effect  in  enlarging  the  area  of  studies  with  which 
the  great  institution  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  is  peculiarly  identified.  The  ancient 
bars  of  entrance  still  stand  as  forbidding  as  heretofore,  and  although  the  opponents 
of  these  restrictive  influences  call  more  loudly  than  in  days  gone  by  for  modi- 
fication and  reform,  that  great  immobile  body,  the  non-resident  element,  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  by  reason  of  its  numbers  is  not  easily  overset.  The  second  ancient 
language,  therefore,  still  holds  the  field  as  a  necessary  preliminary  of  admission. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  entrance  bars  but  chiefly  the  allocation  of  emoluments 
which  confine  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools  within  narrow  (if  I  may  anti- 
cipate) non-imperialistic  limits.  As  long  as  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships  is  appropriated  to  reward  the  students  of  the  two  dead 
languages,  so  long  will  the  acutest  intellects  in  our  public  schools  be  attracted  to  the 
almost  exclusive  study  of  that  particular  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  pro- 
portionate ignoring  of  other  branches  of  learning  in  an  already  overcrowded  time- 
table. And  as  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  output 
of  the  two  universities,  it  follows  that  those  two  languages  are  more  successfully 
taught  than  any  other  subjects,  because  the  teacher  is  through  his  previous 
education  expert  in  them,  though  very  often  he  has  no  real  mastery  over  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  inculcate.  Hence 
there  has  grown  a  persistent  belief,  which  is  very  hard  to  shake  off — the  belief 
that,  beyond  all  comparison,  there  is  more  mental  culture  to  be  got  out  of  Latin 
and  Greek  than  out  of  all  things  else  put  together.  In  other  words,  the  mental 
powers  of  the  teacher  are  attributed  to  the  innate  virtues  of  the  subject-matter  in 
which  he  has  been  instructed  as  a  boy  and  handles  as  a  man.  That  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  view  I  venture  seriously  to  maintain,  though  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  disparage  the  immense  value  of  the  ancient  tongues  as  formative  of  the 
mental  powers.  But  this  is  a  different  matter  from  insisting  on  their  indisputable 
pre-eminence  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  minds  in  the  realm  of  education. 

I  have  already,  in  Winnipeg  last  year,  insisted  on  the  importance,  inter  alia, 
of  the  study  of  historical  geography,  which,  on  account  of  the  inordinate  claims 
of  the  two  dead  languages  over  the  student's  time,  has  practically  no  scope  in  the 
existing  curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  The  ignorance  of  the  insular  schoolboy 
and  (for  the  matter  of  that)  the  insular  Englishman  of  the  geographical  conditions, 
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of  the  vastness  of  extent,  and  of  the  varied  sources  of  wealth,  in  our  Empire  is 
phenomenal.  And  this  ignorance  is  not  the  schoolboy's  fault,  but  the  defect  of 
the  system  under  which  fifty  generations  of  schoolboys  have  been  trained. 

Another  serious  defect  in  English  education,  and  one  which,  in  my 
judgment,  stifles  the  growth  of  imperialistic  ideas,  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  manual  training  in  our  best-known  schools.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  sense  of  connection  between  mind  and  hand,  which 
forms  so  integral  a  part  in  the  system  of  a  liberal  education  in  America,  is  an 
undiscovered  sense  in  English  schools.  We  seem  to  have  ignored  the  obvious 
philosophical  fact  that  the  natural  basis  of  education  is  to  deal  first  with  the  concrete 
and  to  bring  young  minds  into  touch  with  things,  and  thence  to  lead  them  to  the 
abstract.  Such  a  system  at  any  rate  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  true  preparation 
for  training  the  student  to  encounter  on  the  frontier  of  a  half -developed  Empire  the 
daily  difficulties  and  practical  problems  which  pioneers  are  called  upon  to  grapple 
with  and  to  subdue.  And,  even  if  such  manual  training  prepares  for  no  particular 
industry,  it  gives  the  pupil  a  command  of  his  hands  as  well  as  of  his  mind,  and  is 
essential  to  a  full  and  harmonious  training  of  the  faculties. 

I  pass  from  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  science.  The  overloading  of  the 
curriculum  forced  on  the  ordinary  boy  by  the  claims  of  the  two  dead  languages 
has,  of  course,  driven  the  physical  sciences  into  a  corner.  But  it  is  beginning  to 
be  recognised  more  clearly  every  year  (except,  perhaps,  among  some  non-resident 
graduates  of  the  two  ancient  universities)  that  Latin  and  Greek  combined  must  be 
reserved  as  the  dominating  speciality  for  the  youth  whose  mind  is  essentially  lin- 
guistic, and  for  him  alone.  The  ordinary  boy,  however,  if  he  is  to  take  his  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Empire,  must  perforce  have  an  early  and  fairly  sound 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  at  least  two  branches  of  the  natural  sciences — 
and  especially  with  Chemistry  and  Physics.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  in  all  her  manifestations, 
seems  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  making  of  a  man  who  is  to  carry  on 
imperialistic  work. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  education  of  the  future  should  provide  for 
the  scientific  study  of  English.  The  fact  that  the  claims  of  the  mother  tongue  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  recognised  is  another  proof  of  how  educationists  in  England 
have  been  fast  bound  in  the  grave-clothes  of  medieevalism.  In  the  United  States, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  point  in  my  Paper  contributed  to  the  volume  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  Eeports  in  1903,  the  teaching  of  the  English  tongue  in  the  schools 
of  the  country  far  outstrips  anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  Of  course,  the 
superiority  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  pouring 
daily  into  that  country  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  a  scientific 
attempt  therefore  is  bound  to  be  made  to  assimilate  these  heterogeneous  elements 
by  every  educational  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  But  it  is  not  less  impor- 
tant in  any  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  uniting  of  the  still  widely  disjointed 
limbs  of  the  British  Empire.  Without  such  a  system  there  would  be  a  great 
danger  of  the  purity  of  the  mother  tongue  becoming  defiled  by  popular  and  dialectic 
accretions  and  deflections. 

Finally,  we  must  embrace  in  our  programme  an  effective  system  of  teaching 
modern  languages,  and  surrender  to  them  a  respectable  place  in  the  educational 
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curriculum ;  while  the  knowledge  of  Latin  as  probably  the  best  mental  gymnastic 
for  the  ordinary  boy  (and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  praise  of  it)  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  whole. 

I  have  thus  indicated,  very  briefly  and  inadequately  I  fear,  some  of  the 
chief  modifications  inside  the  English  educational  curriculum  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  go  far  to  render  our  system  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire.  But 
the  subject  now  takes  a  wider  range.  The  closer  touch  socially  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
geographically,  which  increases  daily  between  the  outlying  parts  of  our  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  points  to  a  more  complete  and  closer  touch  also  educationally 
between  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Mother  Country  and  similar  institutions  in  the 
great  Dominions  and  Commonwealths  which  own  her  parentage.  I  think  we  may 
freely  admit  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Australian,  the  New  Zealander,  and  the 
Canadian  in  his  outlook  on  life  is  somewhat  different  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman.  The  Oversea  citizen  of  the  Empire  regards  the  Englishman 
as  exclusive,  narrow  hi  range,  full  of  prejudices,  and  conservative  in  temperament — 
not,  I  mean,  in  the  narrow  political  sense  of  that  term,  but  in  his  way  of  approaching 
new  problems.  That  this  difference  is  fundamental,  and  cannot  be  swept  away,  I  do 
not  believe;  at  the  same  time,  our  class-system  in  England,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
is  not  quite  understood  by  our  Colonial  brethren,  and  we  as  certainly  do  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  their  more  unconventional  and  trenchant  method  of  measuring 
the  comparative  value  of  man  and  man.  Nothing,  I  conceive,  would  help  to  a  better 
and  more  complete  mutual  understanding  between  the  Motherland  and  her  Oversea 
Dominions  than  a  more  highly  organised  international  interchange  of  students,  such 
as  I  shadowed  forth  in  my  address  at  Winnipeg  in  the  August  of  last  year.  At  the 
risk  of  repeating  myself,  I  should  like  to  rehearse  the  leading  ideas  of  that  part  of 
the  address  which  I  then  delivered. 

"Little  they  know  of  England  who  only  England  know,"  and  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  if  an  extension  of 
educational  intercommunion,  such  as  was  inaugurated  (but  on  one  side 
only)  by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  could  be  extended  throughout  the  Empire,  by 
an  educational  invasion  of  our  own  sons  into  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  How  this,  however,  can  be  effected  without  considerable 
modification  of  our  existing  English  system  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Two  points 
would,  I  think,  have  to  be  changed.  We  should  have  to  relax  in  favour  of  our 
Colonial  brethren  the  multiplicity  of  our  examinations,  which  choke  the  passage  of 
the  English  student  from  point  to  point  in  his  educational  career.  And  we  should 
have  to  give  a  greater  freedom  of  "  electives  "  or  "  options  "  of  study  (as  the 
Americans  call  them)  than  is  generally  permissible  to  English  students  in  securing 
diplomas  or  degrees.  It  must  be  realised  from  the  outset  that  the  whole  object  of 
such  an  inter-educational  movement  is  (as  the  Times  well  expressed  it  last  July) 
"  to  provide  opportunities  fo:-  as  many  as  possible  of  the  educated  youth  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  English  Dominions,  who  are  likely  to  become 
"  leaders  hi  thought,  action,  civil  and  national  government  in  the  future,  to  obtain 
"  some  real  insight  into  the  life,  customs,  and  progress  of  other  nations  at^the  very 
"  time  when  their  own' opinions  are  being  formed,  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience 
"  to  their  academic  work,  with  the  view  of  broadening  their  conceptions  and  render- 
"  ing  them  of  greater  economic  and  social  value ;  such  knowledge,  it  is  believed,  being 
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."essential  for  effective  leadership."  This  interchangeability,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  encouraged  by  the  provision  of  travelling  scholarships,  would  promote 
interest  (far  beyond  mere  academic  results)  in  Imperial,  international,  and  domestic 
relations  between  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  would  tend  to  solve  civic  and  social 
problems  in  the  different  Dominions,  and  to  foster  a  mutual  sympathy  and  under- 
standing on  an  imperialistic  basis  among  students.  Those  who  have  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  feel  that  this  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding  is  far  from  being  at  present  what  it  might  become.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  alienation  of  sentiment.  This  was  not  unnoticed, 
I  believe,  in  the  South  African  war,  the  difference  of  upbringing  between  the  officers 
of  the  English  and  Colonial  contingents  leading  to  stiff  and  sometimes  even  strained 
relations. 

You  will  have  observed  that  hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  education 
in  the  more  academic  meaning  of  the  term,  and  how  schemes  of  work  should  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Imperial  responsibilities.  But  a  large  part  of  education 
— by  far  the  largest  part — consists  of  the  formation  of  character  by  the  process  of 
mutual  attrition.  Can  we  do  anything  to  evoke  a  larger  and  more  strenuous 
character  in  the  general  social  life  of  the  youth  of  our  universities  and 
public  schools,  while  they  are  in  statu  pupillari,  by  the  infusion  of  imperialistic 
responsibilities?  I  think  it  will  be  confessed  on  all  hands  that  there 
is  too  much  parochialism  in  the  outlook  of  our  boys  while  they  are 
pursuing  their  academic  career.  This  is  stimulated  by  the  excessive  cult 
of  non-productive  games.  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  assumed  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  decrying  the  importance  of  these  appliances  and  safeguards  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  they  evoke  esprit  de  corps ,  encourage 
to  some  extent  unselfish  instincts,  and  develop  a  tendency  to  endure  hardness  for 
the  sake  of  the  gain  of  the  community.  All  this  is  very  good.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  excessive  accentuation  of  these  sports  and  pastimes 
though  it  breeds  an  intensive  and  parochial  patriotism,  has  also  a  cramping  effect. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  localise  patriotism  as  such,  to  narrow  a  youth's  mental 
horizon,  and  make  him  ignore  anything  which  lies  outside  his  immediate  survey. 
All  those  ennobling  sentiments  which  stand  for  duty  towards  country  and  Empire 
have  a  tendency  to  become  stunted,  because  a  boy's  mind  is  always  turned 
inwards  towards  the  success  of  his  school,  or  even  of  the  particular  boarding- 
house  of  which  he  is  a  member.  His  ambitions,  though  not  entirely  self- 
regarding,  tend  also  to  be  unnaturally  localised.  And  the  same  remark  applies 
not  to  games  only,  but  to  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  barrack  or  boarding- 
school  system.  There  is  no  lack  from  every  quarter  of  praise  of  that  system — 
its  unique  characteristics,  its  power  of  moulding  character  and  developing 
enterprise  and  initiation.  I  join  in  the  chorus  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  English  public  school  is  the  only  institution  which  could  send  out,  and  does 
send  out,  its  alumni  fit  for  taking  the  foremost  place  in  those  particular  countries 
which,  as  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  have  been  accustomed  to  submit  to 
European  rule,  and  to  obey  the  dictation  particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We 
watch  with  pride  the  way  in  which  the  young  Briton,  bred  in  our  public  schools, 
assumes  the  single  command  (though  almost  fresh  from  academic  discipline)  of 
provinces  as  big  as  his  own  native  islands.  Our  seminaries— whether  universities 
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or  public  schools — do  breed  in  our  sons  a  power  of  dominance  and  self-assertion. 
But  our  Empire  is  not  altogether,  nor  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  countries  on 
whose  neck  the  yoke  of  the  Englishman  has  been  for  centuries  laid.  When  we  take 
into  our  consideration  the  social  phenomena  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  a  modified  degree  South  Africa,  there  is  an  entire  transformation  scene,  and 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  dealing  with  the  kind  of  men  to  be  found  therein 
completely  change  also.  I  will  not  touch  on  South  Africa  for  the  moment,  for  there 
the  problem  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  that  problem  can  be 
seen  by  any  observer  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

But  a  system  of  any  real  close  and  organic  connection  between  English  youths 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  colleges  and  public  schools  and  the  citizens  of 
the  half-explored  continents  of  Canada  and  Australia  has  yet  to  be  formed.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  that,  mainly  through  lack  of  breadth  of  survey  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional authorities,  and,  in  consequence,  through  lack  of  organisation  leading  up  to 
mutual  knowledge  between  the  best  men  in  the  Motherland  and  leaders  in  the  great 
Oversea  Dominions,  these  relations  have  not  been  as  uniformly  happy  and  success- 
ful as  might  have  been  wished.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  products  of  English 
education  have  here  and  there  made  their  mark.  But  it  ha-  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  It  would  be  also  as  idle  to  deny  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  products  of  our  educational  system  which  have  found  their  way  across 
the  ocean  have  been  waste  products.  Our  educational  system  is  clearly  not  to 
blame  for  this.  What,  however,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  we  are  sure 
that  our  systems  (meaning  by  that  the  whole  atmosphere,  the  influences,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  of  our  seminaries)  are,  as  at  present  conceived,  exactly 
training  our  youth  in  qualifications  essential  to  success  in  the  ' '  give-and- 
take  "  of  Colonial  life.  Here  we  have  not  to  do  with  races  trained 
to  submission,  where  self-assertiveness  (of  which  the  English  boy  has  been 
undoubtedly  trained  to  have  a  plentiful  share)  is  an  invaluable  factor  for  success, 
but  we  are  brought  face  to  face  (as  was  pointed  out  in  an  admirable  Paper  by  an 
eminent  Canadian,  which  came  into  my  hands  lately)  "  with  the  most  independent 
and  adventurous  spirits  on  the  face  of  the  earth — men  who  are  working  out  their 
' '  destinies  amid  toil  and  hardships ;  men  nurtured  in  the  wild  freedom  of  moun- 
' '  tain ;  men  who  will  not  submit  to  criticism  because  their  methods  happen  to  be 
"  different  from  those  in  vogue  among  their  critics."  In  other  words,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  "  self-assertiveness, "  admirable  in  India,  is  resented  in  Canada.  In  that  latter 
country,  great  in  its  opportunities,  greater  still  in  its  potentialities,  greatest  of  all 
in  the  multitudinous  and  complex  problems  of  social  and  political  evolution  which 
are  still  awaiting  adjustment,  the  virtues  required  are  most  of  all  a  combination 
of  self-reliance  and  breadth  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  least  of  all  self- 
assertiveness  and  a  narrow  dogmatism.  If  it  be  true  that  Downing  Street  does 
not  always  understand  the  outlook  of  Melbourne  and  Winnipeg,  the  vast  Dominions 
which  those  cities  represent  will  certainly  resent  the  dictation  from  English  appren- 
tices, however  great  the  scholastic  establishments  from  which  they  hail,  and  however 
consequential  they  may  have  been  as  factors  and  mainsprings  of  such  institutions. 
The  writer  of  the  remarkable  Paper  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  has  some 
pregnant  observations  to  make  on  this  matter — more  important  and  searching  on 
account  of  the  evident  detachment  and  unbiassed  spirit  in  which  he  writes. 
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He  thinks  he  notices  a  distinct  lack  in  the  young  Englishman  (not  in  the  mere 
wastrel  but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  ex-public  school  boys,  whom  he  has  met  in 
large  numbers  and  in  all  sorts  and  conditions)  of  qualities  positively  necessary  t< 
success-qualities  which  (he  is  careful  to  add)  should  have  been  developed  by 
previous  training.  . 

He  notices,  first,  an  absence  of  self-reliance,  as  distinguished  from  self- 
assertiveness— the  will-power  which  enables  a  man  to  carve  out  his  career  without 
assistance  from  parent,  friend,  or  acquaintance;  that  qualification  which  enables  a 
man  to  rise  superior  to  disappointment  and  difficulties;  the  virtue  of  independent 
resourcefulness,  which  takes  advantage  of  opportunities  and  acts  on  its  own  judg- 
ment. He  says  he  traced  a  conspicuous  absence  of  that  self-reliance  in  various 
episodes  during  the  South  African  war,  in  which  apparently  the  writer  was 
engaged. 

He  observes,  secondly,  a  deficiency  in  purposefulness.  He  maintains  that 
the  young  Englishman  cares  only  for  "a  job  ";  and  I  must  fain  confess  that 
there  is  a  painful  and  frequent  meaning  underlying  that  phrase — begotten,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  affectation  which  leads  our  young  Army  officers  to  describe  a  desperate 
battle  as  "  a  show."  Now,  it  is  not  "a  job  "  at  which  our  Canadian  brethren 
aim,  but  a  future  and  a  fortune. 

The  writer  quotes  an  English  professor,  who  had  left  his  work  of  some  years 
in  an  English  university  for  a  sphere  of  wider  usefulness  and  greater  position  in  a 
well-known  university  of  Canada,  to  this  effect:  "My  former  students  lacked 
purposefulness,  and  many  of  them  drifted  through  the  university  without  any 
definite  career  in  view.  My  present  pupils  have,  one  and  all,  definite  ideas  as  to 
their  future  destiny,  and  they  have  had  such  a  purpose — a  real  set  intent — long 
before  they  had  got  half-way  through  their  school  days.  The  question  of  salary 
does  not  trouble  them,  nor  are  they  dismayed  by  the  hours  of  work.  They  aim 
at  rising  step  by  step  to  a  livelihood  and,  if  possible,  a  fortune." 

But  again  the  writer  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  want  of  adaptability  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  received  their  education  on  this  side  of  the  water.  They  appear 
to  him  like  square  pegs  in  a  round  hole.  He  observes  that  they  criticise  the  details 
of  a  business  in  the  spirit  of  superiority,  and  make  no  effort  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  environment.  And  he  questions  whether  this  want  of  adaptability 
may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  experience  of  practical  work  either 
at  school  or  at  the  university;  and,  now  that  they  are  thrown  suddenly  into  the 
atmosphere  of  it,  they  refuse  to  fit  into  new  conditions,  and  expect  circumstances 
to  be  altered  to  suit  themselves. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  endorsing  all  the  criticisms  of  even  as  acute  a 
thinker  as  the  author  whom  I  have  quoted  has  undoubtedly  proved  himself 
to  be.  From  a  fairly  extensive  acquaintance  with  Canadians  of  many 
different  callings,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  failings  and  angularities  of  the  island-born  Englishman.  Perhaps 
they  are  somewhat  jealous  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  manner  which  seems 
the  property  of  those  who  possess  centuries  of  traditions  and  customs  behind  them. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  the  writer  has  struck  home,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  two 
weak  spots  in  English  education — one,  I  fear,  somewhat  deep-rooted  and  difficult  to 
eradicate ;  the  other,  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  improvement.  I  refer  (1)  to 
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the  noticeable  lack  of  spirit  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  English  youth  in  some 
of  the  schools,  universities,  and  professions;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  the  present  basis 
of  secondary  education  is  not  completely  in  accord  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  age  and  the  country.  These  two  causes  doubtless  overlap  each  other;  for  if 
the  machinery  which  he  uses  to  turn  out  his  life  product  is  in  the  student's 
estimation  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  he  naturally  becomes  listless  in  the  employment 
of  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  earnestness  in  studies  cannot  be 
altogether  put  down  to  the  old-fashioned  nature  of  the  studies  pursued  as 
the  sole  determining  factor.  From  whatever  cause  it  proceeds  (and  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  wrong  in  attributing  at  least  a  part  of  it  to  a 
snobbish  idea  that  it  is  a  mark  of  good  breeding  not  to  appear  to  work)  the  lack 
of  earne'stness  of  aim  in  some  of  our  English  schools  is  a  very  disquieting  symptom. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  too  large  a  fraction  of  the  academic  time  is  given  up  to  amuse- 
ment, but  rather  that  the  mass  of  the  waking  hours  is  given  up  to  thinking  of 
amusement.  Nearly  the  whole  talk  of  the  student  is  centred  on  it,  and  the  value  of 
the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  is  enhanced  if  he  is  unusually  proficient,  or 
takes  a  heart-whole  interest,  in  games  of  skill.  Sometimes  even  the  parent 
encourages  the  "  rot  "  by  openly  professing  his  preference  for  those  scholastic 
institutions  which  provide  for  such  games  on  the  most  luxurious  scale. 
A  "  well-equipped "  school  means  not  seldom  a  school  which  can  afford 
to  provide  the  most  complete  and  organised  apparatus  for  play  hours. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  accentuate  this  failing  unduly.  It  is  evident, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  students  have  the  very  best  reason 
for  working  hard  even  under  conditions  not  altogether  ideal  for  the  end  in  view ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  many  boys  are  sent  to  fashionable  academies  partly,  if  not 
mainly,  pour  passer  le  temps,  to  acquire  useful  and  attractive  friendships,  and  to  be 
imbued  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  not  unfair  to  add  that  in  quite 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  there  is  no  higher  notion  than  this. 

The  second  cause — the  non-adaptability  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  age — is  happily  one  which  is  not  only  eminently 
capable  of  amendment,  but  there  are  increasingly  greater  signs  every  year — signs 
visible  in  an  area  where  some  decade  or  two  ago  they  would  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  appear — on  the  horizon  of  our  ancient  universities.  Lately  there  has 
been  abundant  evidence  that  there  exists  much  unrest  and  searching  of  heart,  and 
of  real  movement  in  the  way  of  self-adaptation.  There  is  an  increasing  desire  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  tradition.  The  educational  system  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand — particularly  in  Canada — has  been  the  process  of  an -evolution 
arising  exactly  from  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  country — developing  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  flooded  with  an  alien  population  whose  standards  differ 
widely  from  those  of  their  own  citizens.  Education  there,  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  regarded  not  as  a  bore,  but  as  the  greatest  national  asset,  and  for 
the  individual  an  essential  element  of  success  in  life.  A  Colonial  boy 
goes  to  school  with  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities :  he  needs 
no  whip  of  compulsion  to  force  him  into  activity  of  mind  and  body:  his  life's 
work  has  been  already  mapped  out.  His  training  is,  therefore,  consciously  framed 
to  meet  the  development  of  his  future  career.  'There  being  no  leisured  or  privileged 
class,  the  college  student  devotes  even  his  vacations  to  practical  work;  and,  to 
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quote  once  more  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  so  freely  borrowed,  the 
question  "  What  work  have  you  got  for  the  summer?"  is  the  common  question 
which  one  student  puts  to  another.  The  student  in  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the 
summer  vacation  in  the  lumber  camps,  on  the  railway  surveys,  on  mining  explora- 
tions, or  on  the  waterways  and  forests  of  the  far  North.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
this  practical  work  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  strengthening  character  and  developing 
resourcefulness;  while  the  hero  of  the  cricket  or  the  football  field,  however  skilful  in 
his  somewhat  narrow  pastimes,  never  learns  the  real  working  connection  between 
mind  and  hand,  and  is  often  quite  incapable  of  the  elementary  powers  involved  in 
hewing  wood,  in  "  hitching  a  team,"  or  in  the  repairing  of  a  roof. 

You  will  observe,  then,  in  what  direction  all  this  has  been  tending. 
The  curricula  in  every  secondary  school  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  include 
a  complete  apparatus  and  teachers  for  instruction  in  manual  labour  and 
the  development  of  a  trade.  The  pioneers  of  an  undeveloped  country 
ought  early  in  life  lo  have  instilled  into  them  the  dignity  of  such  labour,  if 
they  are  to  be  the  conquerors  of  Nature  and  to  subdue  the  obstacles  of  field  and 
forest,  of  river  and  mountain,  to  the  will  of  man.  On  the  edge  of  a  wilderness  men 
have  to  think  and  act  alone,  to  depend  on  an  unassisted  resourcefulness ;  and  that 
this  power  ought  to  be  learnt  at  the  stage  of  secondary  education  it  is  almost  a 
truism  to  maintain. 

I  have  now  come  almost  to  the  end  of  my  task,  but  one  or  two 
points  which  I  have  purposely  left  to  the  end  have  yet  to  be  touched.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  narrowing  effects  of  non-productive  pastimes  on  the  ideals  of 
the  student,  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  range  of  his  patriotism.  The  accen- 
tuation of  these  sports  has,  however,  received  a  large  and  healthy  check  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  by  the  development  of  a  quasi-military  organisation  within  the 
walls  of  our  schools  and  colleges  which  attracts  an  ever-increasing  favour  as 
formative  of  character,  and,  as  it  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  educational  time, 
may  fairly  be  classed  as  modifying  profoundly  the  course  of  secondary  education  from 
the  outlook  of  Imperial  responsibility.  "  There  is  no  doubt, "  to  quote  words  from 
my  Winnipeg  address,  "  that  the  patriotic  spirit  in  our  schools  and  colleges  has, 
since  the  inception  of  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  received  an  immense  impetus, 
and  that  an  intelligent  defence  of  our  shores  from  foreign  aggression  has  been 
taught  and  construed  into  terms  of  scientific  training  and  corporate  action  equally  sur- 
prising and  welcome  to  those  who  a  few  years  ago  looked  with  something  more  than 
apprehension  on  the  supineness  of  the  youth  of  England  in  all  patriotic  regards." 
The  success,  indeed,  of  the  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  phenomenal:  17,000 
of  the  best  youth  of  our  country  are  training  as  cadets,  and  preparing  to  be  of  use  in 
the  hour  of  her  trial.  When  we  see  this  harvest  in  our  narrow  territory,  we  cannot 
but  turn  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  wider  fields  of  our  Empire.  For  Imperial 
defence  the  most  immediate  necessity  is  unity  of  thought.  In  the  spread  of  the 
Officers'  Training  Corps  through  the  Empire  lies  our  chance  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
that  unity. 

Let  us  touch  also,  on  passing,  on  the  great  scheme  I  have  had  lately  a  small 
share  in  developing.  I  allude  to  "  The  Public  School  Emigration  League  "  in 
the  Overseas  Dominion.  It  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  scope  of  that 
scheme  here,  the  memorandum  of  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  at  the 
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end  of  this  address;  suffice  to  say  that  from  all  evidence  it  seems  likely  to  grow 
to  gigantic  dimensions. 

One  more  point  and  I  have  done.  Only  a  week  ago  a  remarkable  memorandum 
was  issued  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  subscribed  with  the  signatures  of  the  two 
Archbishops.  This  document  recites  that  "  in  Western  Canada  a  great  nation  is 
advancing  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  world ;  that  an  ever-increasing  tide  of  emigrants 
is  pouring  in  thousands  after  thousands;  and,  finally,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
will  largely  depend  upon  what  this  multitude  comes  to  be  in  character,  faith,  and 
life."  The  Archbishops,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
great  body  they  are  the  foremost  representatives,  to  come  forward  to  the  help  of 
this  vast  and  swiftly  growing  nation.  This  epoch-making  document  touches  the 
note  of  imperialistic  responsibilities  on  the  highest  of  all  educational  sides — the  side 
of  religious  sentiment  and  religious  instruction.  It  is  not  the  time  or  place  here  to 
dilate  on  so  sacred  a  theme,  but  the  practical  realisation  of  these  religious  responsi- 
bilities over  an  area  so  vast  (for,  as  the  document  recites,  the  two  provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  alone  are  larger  than  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  the  British  Isles  put  together) — I  say  the  practical  realisation  of  these  religious 
responsibilities  will  without  doubt  profoundly  affect  religious  education  in  those 
seminaries  of  religious  and  useful  learning  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
areas  of  our  island  home.  Though  the  Archbishops  appeal  for  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  one  religious  body  only,  the  development  side  by  side  with  other 
great  Christian  bodies  will  surely  lead  to  a  more  brotherly  mutual  understanding, 
which  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  in  a  land  where  long  tradition  and  deep- 
seated  misunderstandings  of  a  partly  social  and  a  partly  political  character  have 
perhaps  unduly  narrowed  and  embittered  religious  issues.  Without  for  one  moment 
treading  on  dangerous  and  delicate  ground,  I  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  point  out 
that  the  instruction  in  the  religious  education  of  our  schools  and  colleges  may, 
through  the  needs  and  calls  of  a  great  religious  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  be  built 
on  sounder  and  more  permanent,  because  on  wider  and  more  comprehensive, 
foundations. 

Finally,  I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  heard  me,  and  the  indulgence  which  you  have  accorded  to  my  imperfect 
and  hastily  written  utterance  on  this  great  and  inspiring  theme. 


APPENDIX. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   EMIGRATION   LEAGUE. 

(Supported  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  Headmasters'  Association.) 
The  Emigration  Committee  (the  offices  of  which  are  at  12  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple)  undertake  to  advise  and  assist  school  boys  who,  after  leaving  school,  decide' 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  seek  a  career  in  one  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  One  of  the  chief  needs  of  these  Dominions  is  for  a  supply  of  strong  men  of 
character,  intelligence,  and  energy,  possessed  also  of  a  little  capital,  who  will  settle 
down  seriously  to  the  occupation  of  farmers,  stock  breeders,  fruit  growers,  &c.,  and  who 
will  thus  assist  in  bringing  under  cultivation  the  immense  areas  of  land  at  present 
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untouched  by  labour.  There  are  many  boys  in  our  schools  who  are  eminently  fitted  for 
such  a  life,  and  who,  amid  genial  surroundings,  would  develop  into  successful  colonists. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  fullest  information  and  the  best  expert  advice  should  be 
available  for  such  boys  and  for  their  parents  from  a  disinterested  body  possessing  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  school-boy.  The  process  of  passing  of  the  individual  boys  to 
their  new  calling  should  also  take  place  under  conditions  that  will  safeguard  their 
interests  in  every  respect.  It  is  towards  this  end  that  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  Emigration  Committee  will  be  directed.  Canada  offers  immediately  the  largest  and 
nearest  field  for  the  development  of  this  enterprise,  and  consequently  a  start  has  been 
made  in  that  Dominion,  where  the  friends  of  the  movement  are  most  numerous.  At  the 
present  stage  the  Committee  will  confine  their  efforts  to  securing  the  boys  specially 
approved  and  recommended  by  their  headmasters  opportunities  for  practical  training 
during  a  fixed  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  on  a  Canadian  farm ;  this  novitiate  to 
be  followed  by  attendance  at  a  first-class  agricultural  college.  By  this  plan  boys  will 
be  able  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  insight  into,  and  familiarity  with,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Canadian  farming,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  apply  their  capital  to  the 
best  advantage  and  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  This  alternative  is 
recommended  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a  scientific  farmer,  but  the  stay  at  the 
agricultural  college  is  not  essential.  The  machinery  of  the  scheme  is  of  the  simplest. 
It  consists  of  local  Advisory  Committees  in  the  important  towns  and  districts  in  the 
several  provinces  of  Canada,  who  will  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  schools  in  this 
country  and  the  Canadian  agriculturists  and  Canadian  agricultural  colleges  under 
whose  care  the  boys  will  be  placed.  With  the  assistance  of  these  committees,  which  in 
turn  are  being  actively  supported  by  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  a  list 
has  been  drawn  up  of  farmers  to  whom  boys  introduced  by  the  Organising  Secretary 
can  now  be  sent  for  a  course  of  training.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  the  boys 
will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  any  of  the  provincial  agricultural  colleges  without 
further  examination.  No  premiums  are  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer.  The  services  of  the 
boys  are  remunerated  by  wages,  board,  and  residence.  The  boys  will  live  with  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  landed  class  in  Canada  consists 
entirely  of  occupiers,  working  owners  who  invariably  cultivate  their  own  land  and 
manage  the  details  of  farming  themselves.  The  farm  bailiff  does  not  exist.  All  those, 
therefore,  who  are  employed  by  the  farmer  are  expected  to  take  their  turn  at  all  the 
duties,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  menial  or  otherwise,  incidental  to  farm  life,  and 
anyone  shirking  these  duties  is  not  wanted.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  in  Canada  are 
State  institutions,  and  the  fees  in  all  cases  are  quite  nominal.  Generally  speaking,  the 
whole  expense  to  the  student  resolves  itself  into  the  cost  of  living,  laundry,  &c.,  which 
rarely  exceeds  £1  per  week,  or,  say,  £50  a  year.  Thus  a  second  year  is  passed  at  the 
college.  If  the  young  man  has  profited  by  his  experience  he  should  then  be  qualified 
to  take  up  land  and  to  farm  on  his  own  account.  To  those  proposing  to  enter  one  of 
the  professions  the  Canadian  Universities  offer  every  advantage,  and  of  these  Guelph, 
McGill,  Macdonald,  and  Toronto  Colleges  are  among  the  most  efficient  and  best 
equipped.  They  are  conducted  on  the  Scotch  system,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  training  barely  exceeds  one-third  of  the  sum  which  is  incurred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  The  professions  offering  most  scope  are  those  which  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources — namely, 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  &c.  The  all- 
round  character  of  Canada's  progress  ensures  openings  in  these  professions ;  those  who 
shall  have  received  their  special  training  in  the  country  itself  will  naturally  obtain  a 
preference  for  vacant  posts.  The  Secretary  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  students  to  enter 
Canadian  Universities  or  other  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  choice  of 
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future  colonists  from  the  public  school  is  not  restricted  to  Canada.  Similar  arrange- 
ments to  the  foregoing  are  made  on  their  behalf  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  West  Indies,  and  the  other  Dominions,  so  that  practicaUy  the  same 
opportunities  both  of  training  and  of  settlement  are  available.  The  importance  of  sending 
out  the  right  sort  of  boys  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised ;  the  dumping  of  public 
school  failures  in  the  Colonies  has  in  the  past  worked  great  injury.  The  Central  Office, 
therefore,  will  endeavour  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  organisation  and  the  good 
name  of  the  schools  generally,  by  selecting  only  those  boys  whose  character  and  school 
record  give  special  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  kind  of  material  out  of  which 
good  colonists  can  be  made.  The  Committee  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  all  secondary 
schools  are  welcome  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements.  The  office  will  undertake 
to  arrange  the  passages  of  those  boys  who  are  going  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  League, 
and  to  carry  out  on  behalf  of  the  parents,  as  far  as  possible,  any  other  details  with 
which  it  may  be  charged  in  Canada  through  the  local  Committees  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  various  London  representatives  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  are  prepared  to  supply  official  literature  regarding  their  respective 
countries. 


The  CHAIEMAX  (His  GKACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOEOUGH,  K.G.),  before  the  reading 
of  the  Paper:  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Gray,  the  Warden  of 
Bradfield  College.  I  welcome  him  myself,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  old  college  colleague, 
an  old  Wykehamist,  and  so  on  personal  grounds  I  am  proud  to  be  permitted  to  preside 
at  his  lecture.  You  know  Dr.  Gray's  career.  He  tells  me  that  Bradfield  College 
only  numbered  some  thirty  or  forty  students  when  he  first  took  over  its  administration, 
and  during  the  time  he  has  guided  its  destinies  the  number  of  students  has  increased  to 
between  two  and  three  hundred.  Dr.  Gray's  activities  have  not  been  confined  to 
England,  for  of  late  he  has  been  over  to  Canada  and  explored  regions  which  are  now 
developing  at  such  a  remarkable  rate.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  Dominion  that  he  acquired  a  considerable  area  of  land,  which  he  proposes  to 
utilise  as  training  ground  for  boys  who  have  been  under  his  care  in  England  and 
who  wish  to  emigrate  and  make  a  career  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  We 
welcome  him  as  a  good  Englishman,  as  a  good  Imperialist — as  one,  in  fact,  who 
takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions  of  the  King 
beyond  the  seas. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place:  — 

Mr.  H.  J.  MACKINDEE,  M.P.  :  There  can  only  be  one  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all 
present,  and  that  is  that  whatever  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  school  and  its  in- 
fluence on  some  who  pass  through  it,  it  has  left  my  friend  Dr.  Gray  untouched  by  the 
narrowness  of  its  patriotism,  and  in  possession  of  the  soul  of  a  statesman.  His  paper, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  one  of  remarkable  excellence.  In  almost  every  paragraph  it  sets 
one  thinking  down  endless  vistas.  To  take  only  one  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Gray  has  a  truly  philosophical  conception  of  the  deep  and  abiding  connection  between 
the  school  and  the  parents.  Our  English  public  schools  have  the  good  qualities  of  our 
race,  and  the  bad.  If  you  are  to  prepare  our  youth  for  the  imperial  future  of  our 
country,  we  must  recognise,  I  think,  that  there  is  work  to  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  our  schools  in  two  different  directions.  You  cannot  improve  our  teaching  unless 
the  parents  demand  it — I  had  almost  said,  unless  the  parents  permit  of  it — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  parents  will  not  demand  great  reforms  unless  the  schools  turn  out 
a  different  type  of  parent  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  we  are  at  work  upon  a 
circle  of  causes,  which  must  be  attacked  at  more  than  one  point.  This  statement  is 
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parallel  to  another  which  I  venture  to  make,  that  the  future  of  our  Empire  depends  on 
the  statesmanship  and  on  the  schoolmastering  of  the  next  ten  years.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  highest  callings  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  teacher  and  the  states- 
man. I  include  in  the  teacher,  of  course,  the  religious  teacher.  After  all,  the  doctors 
and  the  lawyers  are  mere  tinkers,  mending  that  which  is  broken.  The  constructive  forces 
of  Society  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  statesman — I  do  not  say  the  politician— and  in  the 
schoolmaster — I  do  not  say  the  pedant.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  recognised  in 
the  constitution  itself  that  education  is  the  very  corner  stone  of  the  great  community 
which  has  been  built  up  in  the  new  world.  That  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  more  than  a  century  ago.  But  we  in  this  country 
have  no  written  constitution — not  yet,  at  any  rate.  We  move  by  tradition,  and  are 
therefore  too  apt  to  form  the  habit  of  looking  backward  rather  than  forward.  When 
we  set  out  to  educate  we  too  rarely  ask,  as  Dr.  Gray  has  been  asking  you  to-night,  what 
manner  of  men  and  women  is  it  that  we  want  to  produce.  Emerson  said  in  one  of  his 
essays  that  every  great  Gothic  cathedral  pre-existed  in  the  mind  of  a  man.  So  should" 
we  have  it  with  our  educational  curricula.  On  a  practical  point  I  would  humbly  suggest 
a  word  of  caution.  I  remember  visiting  a  great  Colonial  university  some  time  ago, 
where  a  number  of  English  public  school  boys  were  studying.  The  father  of  a  Colonial 
boy  said  to  me  in  conversation  :  "  My  boy  is  to  talk  in  his  debating  society  to-night,  and 
he  told  me  last  night  that  he  could  not  understand  how  any  man  can  remain  on  his 
legs  for  more  than  five  minutes."  Then,  pulling  himself  up,  he  suddenly  remarked : 
"  Yes,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  could  talk  for  an  hour — I  have  no  use  for  English- 
men." Let  us  not  forget  that  the  product  of  our  public  schools  is  in  some  respects  a 
highly  conventional  man  who  has  learned  strict  rules  of  the  game.  The  very  perfection 
with  which  we  have  done  part,  at  least,  of  our  work  in  India  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  ruling  race  we  can  depend  on  one  another.  To  a  certain  extent  one  public  school 
man  is  interchangeable  with  another,  and  therein  is  the  immense  strength  of  what  may 
be  called  the  old  ruling  class  produced  by  our  public  schools  and  universities.  It  is  the 
existence  of  that  code  that  makes  our  boys  so  intensely  conservative,  and  which,  as 
regards  those  who  have  left  the  public  school,  often  gives  the  impression  to  others 
who  have  never  been  there  that  we  are  standoffish,  cold,  conceited,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  wooden  and  unadaptable  than  we  really  are.  Now  what  I  want  to  urge  is  that 
in  interchanging  students  between  universities  in  the  way  Dr.  Gray  has  proposed  we 
should  be  very  careful  how  we  proceed.  It  is  far  better  that  the  English  public  school 
boys  should  go  to  the  Colonial  university  as  units  rather  than  in  groups.  If  they  go  in 
groups  they  will  tend  to  form  their  own  clubs,  to  retain  their  prejudices,  and  to  crystal- 
lise against  them  and  their  countrymen  generally  the  prejudices  of  the  young  Colonials. 
In  this  respect  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  action  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  who  have 
distributed  their  scholars  throughout  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word.  I  confess  that  I  am  not,  on 
the  whole,  too  happy  in  regard  to  the  number  of  our  youths  who  are  passing  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  into  the  Civil  Service.  Undoubtedly  we  want  a  fine  Civil  Service,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  too  little  of  the 
principle  of  breasting  the  world  and  taking  its  risks  among  our  young  men  and  their 
parents.  We  talk  of  emigration  to  Canada.  It  is  an  emigration,  on  the  whole,  of  poor 
people  from  this  country,  not  of  the  middle  classes.  Remember  that  each  thousand 
pounds  of  capital  sent  along  with  a  young  man  who  is  to  have  command  of  it  is  worth 
far  more  for  the  purpose  of  Empire  building  than  £10,000  invested  in  bonds  with  no 
young  adventurer  attached.  The  United  States  is  sending  into  the  West  of  Canada 
at  the  present  time  men  with  capital,  and  these  men  are  treating  as  he\vers  and  drawers 
the  young  folk  of  the  lower  classes  whom  we  send  from  this  country.  The  same  is  true 
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of  the  daughters,  who  are  retained  here  in  excessive  number,  and  not  ventured  in  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  There  is  too  much  playing  for  safety,  too  much  of  the 
spirit  which  has  been  bred  in  France  by  the  divisibility  of  real  property.  If  parents 
once  grasp  the  truly  imperial  ideal  the  schools  will  reply  by  giving  the  training  that  is 
necessary.  The  last  point  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Gray's  paper,  for  which  I  would  ask 
one  moment  more  of  your  attention,  has  regard  to  those  who  stay  at  home.  What  we 
want  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  is  such  an  extension  of  the  imagination 
that  we  may  base  upon  it  imperial  sympathies.  A  contrast  has  been  drawn  between  the 
Englishman  who  goes  to  India,  and  he  who  goes  to  Canada.  You  are,  however,  now 
facing  new  facts  in  the  East.  In  the  presence  of  the  awakening  there  in  progress 
another  type  of  Englishman  will  be  wanted.  He,  too,  will  have  to  be  adaptable  while 
retaining  the  good  qualities  of  the  past.  But  even  here  at  home  it  is  necessary  that 
people  should  have  a  new  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  East.  Of  what  use  is  it  that 
those  who  have  the  ultimate  rule  of  India  should  think  of  the  Mohammedan  as  one  of 
the  pagans.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  I  believe,  even  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  cer- 
tainly in  our  great  public  schools,  to  teach  with  living  force  the  great  facts  of  universal 
history.  What  we  want  is  the  spirit  of  statesmanship,  and  I  fear  that  our  crowded 
curricula  have  not,  perhaps,  left  sufficient  time  for  the  development  of  that  spirit  even 
among  the  teachers.  It  is  with  the  greatest  delight  that  I  have  listened  to  this  paper, 
coming  as  it  does  from  so  responsible  a  quarter,  for  I  know  Dr.  Gray's  influence  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  by  the  delivery  of  this  address  he  has 
performed  an  act  of  high  imperial  statesmanship. 

Mr.  J.  MURRAY  CLARK,  K.C.  :  I  desire  to  thank  Dr.  Gray  for  his  admirable 
paper,  which  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  is  a  paper  to  be 
considered  and  studied.  Our  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Gray  as  a  good  Englishman. 
We  in  Canada  took  him  rather  for  a  hustling  Yankee  in  the  good  sense  of  the  phrase. 
I  saw  Dr.  Gray  in  the  Sudbury  Mining  District,  where  the  metal  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  armour  plate  for  his  Majesty's  ships  is  produced,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards in  our  city  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  visited  our  splendid  agricul- 
tural college  at  Guelph — a  college  where  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given, 
with  the  result  of  adding  millions  of  dollars  worth  per  annum  to  the  agricultural 
production  of  Ontario,  and  which  has  had  considerable  effect  in  the  same  direction 
all  over  Canada.  Within  a  week  of  the  time  I  saw  him  in  Toronto  I  found  he  had 
inspected  the  Military  College  at  Kingston  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  George 
A.  Drummond,  whose  loss  we  in  this  Institute  and  all  Imperialists  must  deplore.  He 
also  gave  his  attention  to  the  great  institution  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  they 
teach  scientific  agriculture,  the  results  of  which  teaching  there  also  are  already  mani- 
fest. Within  a  week  after  he  left  Toronto  we  found  he  was  back  in  England.  In  the 
Paper  he  has  read  to  us,  Dr.  Gray  demonstrates  that  he  has  obeyed  the  injunction 
of  the  last  speaker  to  look  forward  as  well  as  backward  and  also  the  injunction  to  look 
about  him,  which,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  even  more  important.  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  our  Provincial  University,  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  numbers 
some  5,000  students.  We  found  some  years  ago  that  the  graduates  who  desired  a  post 
graduate  course  almost  invariably  went  to  foreign  countries.  The  committee  of  the 
Senate  accordingly  looked  into  the  matter.  We  considered  that  in  the  interests  of 
education  and  of  the  Empire,  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  at  least  some 
should  go  to  the  great  universities  in  Great  Britain  and  bring  back  to  Canada  the 
benefits  of  their  teaching  and  traditions.  It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  that  change 
was  brought  about,  and  the  results  already  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial.  I  may 
state  that  much  has  also  been  done,  not,  perhaps,  in  an  organised  way,  to  bring  about 
an  interchange  of  students.  We  have  in  our  universities  many  English  students;  in 
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many  cases  they  never  come  back  to  this  country,  but  in  some  cases  they  do,  and  their 
success  there  and  here  results  in  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  this  country 
being  trained  in  our  universities,  thus  supplementing  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  scheme 
which  had  already  proved  a  magnificent  success. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  EDWABD  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  :   The  subject  of  Dr.  Gray's 
eloquent  and  valuable  address  must  find  an  echo  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  young  Englishmen  in  our  overseas  possessions.     It  has  been  my  lot  in 
the  last  twenty  years  to  see  much  of  them,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  young  English- 
men from  our  public  schools  going  to  the  Colonies  find  themselves  but  little  prepared  for 
the  difficulties  they  may  have  to  contend  with.  Intellectual  equipment  of  a  practical  and 
necessary  character  for  the  life  before  them  they  have  not ;  in  other  words,  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Gray  with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  country  are,  I  feel  sure,  thoroughly 
sound.    At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  recollect  that  there  are  boys  in  this  country  who 
require  different  sorts  of  education,  and  I  certainly  must  dissent  from  his  criticisms, 
and  more  especially  the  comment  mentioned  by  another  speaker  as  coming  from  a 
Canadian  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  an  Englishman's  education,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  self-reliance  and  purposefulness,  for  I  cannot  help  asking  you  to  recall  that 
these  same  young  Englishmen  have  been  the  pioneers  of  this  great  Empire  of  ours. 
It  is  the  young  officer  and  civilian  who  at  the  present  time  are  creating  four  vast 
Empires  in  the  four  cardinal  points  of  Africa.     It  is  upon  young  Englishmen  from 
our  public  schools  these  vast  responsibilities  fall.     There  must,  therefore,  be  something 
at  any  rate  of  good,  some  element  of  value,  in  the  education  which  these  young  men 
have  derived  that  enables  them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the  way  we  know 
they  do.    I  think  we  may  carry  too  far  in  our  schools  a  military  system  of  education.    It 
is,   remember,   the  individuality  of  the  Englishman   and  his  self-reliance  that  have 
created  this  British  Empire,   and  there  is  always  the  fear  that  by  an  exaggerated 
military  system  conducted  in  our  public  schools   you  may  sap  the  one  and  destroy 
the  other.     Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  military  instruction  is  of  the  greatest 
value ;  but  I  would  strongly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the  military  system  they 
have  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  schools.     Not  long  since  I  went 
over  one  of  our  most  advanced   schools  in  this  country,   and  was  asked,   after  going 
round,  whether  I  did  not  think  the  military  system  in  vogue  there  was  extraordinarily 
beneficial.     The  boys  did  everything  to  the  beat  of  the  drum ;  they  marched  backwards 
and  forwards  to  their  meals  in  military  order  and  array  to  the  music  of  their  own 
military  band.     I  replied  that  my  experience  did  not  in  the  least  endorse  that  view. 
I  hope  my  words  will  not  be  misunderstood.     I  am  one  of  the  last  to  decry  the  in- 
struction given  to  the   youth  of  our  schools   and  universities  through  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  but  that  is  a  vastly  different  question.     I  do  trust  that  headmasters 
will  bear  in   mind  that  it  is  the  boys  and  young  men  of   England  who  are  being 
trained  in  our  public  schools  who  are  responsible  largely  for  the  extension  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  such  as  we  know  it  to-day.     In  the  course  of  his 
Paper,  Dr.  Gray  stated  that  in  many  instances  strained  relations  existed  in  the  late 
war  between  our  Colonial  troops  and  the  officers  who  led  them.      I  cannot  allow  that 
remark  to  go  unchallenged,   and   I  can  at  least  assure  him  that  in  the  large  force 
of  the  mounted  troops,  Colonial  and  Imperial,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  no 
such  feeling  existed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will. 
He  is  correct,  however,  in  this  respect — that  on  the  side  both  of  Colonial  officers  and 
Colonial  troops  and  British  officers  and  British  troops  there  was  much  ignorance  one 
of  the  other,  but  as  they  came  to  face  the  same  enemy  and  to  share  the  same  dangers 
this  temporary  difficulty  soon  wore  away.     The  invariable  remark  of  the  men  who  served 
under  me,  when  put  in  a  tight  place  or  requiring  leadership  of  a  high  order,  was  "  Send 
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us  the  best  Imperial  officer  you  can  find  to  handle  us  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  do 
us  the  full  justice  which  we  desire." 

Mr.  W.  L.  GRANT  :  I  propose  very  briefly  to  make  three  points.  The  first  is  the 
admirable  way  iii  which  Dr.  Gray's  paper  mingles  criticism  of  the  present  with  strong 
confidence  in  the  future.  In  Canada  we  all  have  plenty  of  confidence  in  the  future — 
that,  indeed,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets.  The  prayer  of  the  Paisley  Weaver, 
' '  Gie  us  a  guid  conceit  of  oursels, "  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  any  nation,  and  the 
Canadian  looking  at  the  United  States  usually  adds  the  second  half  of  the  prayer, 
"  Prevent  us  from  the  deadly  sin  of  thinking  too  much  of  ither  folk."  But  sometimes 
we  have  a  tendency  to  be  far  too  intolerant  of  criticism.  Here  to-night  we  have  had  the 
headmaster  of  a  great  English  school  speaking  in  this  tone  of  criticism  of  the  system 
of  education  in  his  own  country,  and  I  hope  that  every  Canadian  will  learn  from 
this  that  criticism,  when  given  in  a  sympathetic,  spirit,  is  not  in  the  least  incom- 
patible with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  future.  My  next  point  is  educational.  Dr. 
Gray  spoke  of  the  ancient  barriers  to  entrance  to  the  older  universities.  In  my 
opinion  compulsory  Greek  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  If  you  want  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Rhodes  scholars,  which  is  already  good,  have  that  bar  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  do  not  do  as  the  United  States  did — don't  sweep  the  house 
clean  of  the  devil  of  compulsory  Greek  and  let  in  the  seven  devils  of  superficiality. 
Thoroughness  in  education  is  a  very  great  thing.  Why  is  it  the  average  Canadian 
does  more  than  average  well  in  the  United  States?  It  is  because  he  has  had  a  more 
thorough  education.  The  American  High  School  is  apt  to  turn  out  a  sciolist,  and 
to  send  him  up  to  the  university  to  advanced  work  when  he  has  never  had  a  proper 
training  in  the  rudiments.  We  have  got  to  do  away  with  the  superstition  which 
would  teach  Latin  and  Greek  to  all  boys  of  whatever  type  of  mind,  but  we  have  got 
to  see  that  the  instruction  given  instead,  while  more  stimulating,  is  at  least  equally 
thorough.  Mr.  Mackinder  said— this  is  my  third  point — that  the  education  in  our 
public  schools  is  the  education  of  a  governing  class.  Now,  we  have  not  got  a  governing 
class  in  Canada — how  we  are  going  to  get  on  without  it  is  a  question  I  need  not 
enter  into — but  we  have  not  got  such  a  class,  and  our  education  is  given  on  other 
lines.  Thus  English  boys  coming  to  Canada  take  certain  things  for  granted  which 
are  not  always  taken  for  granted  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  takes 
certain  rather  different  things  for  granted,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  friction..  Here  I  think  a  valuable  part  may  be  played  by  the  Public  Schools 
Emigration  League,  in  seeing  that  when  the  boy  goes  out  he  falls  into  the  hands,  not 
of  people  like  the  body  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mackinder,  who  could  speak  for  an  hour 
on  the  defects  of  Englishmen,  but  into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  sympathetic — 
and  we  have  such  in  Canada — who  will  show  him  where  he  must  yield  and  who 
perhaps  will  yield  to  him  in  certain  things,  who  will  lead  him  on  and  give  him  that 
mental  and  moral  acclimatisation  that  will  make  him  the  valuable  citizen  which 
thousands  of  Englishmen  at  the  present  day  are  in  Canada.  Once  you  get  the  English 
boy  acclimatised  there  is  no  better  stuff  in  any  Colony.  In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate 
that  both  Canadians  and  Englishmen  should  take  the  spirit  of  this  Paper  to  heart. 

Mr.  F.  B.  VEOOMAN,  F.R.G.S.  :  I  have  felt  for  a  good  while  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  certain  radical  changes  in  our  educational  ideals  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Imperial  responsibilities.  We  look  to  the  young  men  in  our  universities  to  become 
the  leaders  and  administrators  of  Empire,  and  if  not  they  should  become  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  the  voters  who  make  administrators.  Our  present  higher  educational 
standards — I  know  nothing  of  your  secondary  schools— have  not  been  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  Imperial  responsibility.  For  instance,  in  Oxford  I  have  failed 
to  discover  any  known  relationship  between  a  degree  and  efficiency.  The  requirements 
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are  not  that  a  student  has  given  promise,  or  even  evidence,  of  qualities  of  mind,  or 
character,  or  culture,  which  will  enable  him  to  assume  the  duties  and  dignities  of 
citizenship  in  the  British  Empire,  but  he  must  have  done  so  much  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  these  constitute  the  bulk  of  what  is  required  of  him,  not  only  for  his  entrance 
examination,  but  for  his  degree.  I  fear  there  are  too  many  who  go  up  to  our  ancient 
universities  imbued  with  the  antediluvian  ideals  of  the  Yale  youth  who  telegraphed 
his  mother  "educated"  when  he  got  his  sheepskin.  This  notion  of  a  degree  in  any 
way  related  to  the  idea  of  personal  adornment  and  in  any  way  dissociated  from  habits 
and  discipline  involving  Imperial  efficiency  is  a  false  notion,  an  inadequate  notion,  and 
it  is  high  time  it  should  be  displaced  by  ideals  and  methods  which  will  prepare  our  youth 
to  meet  the  new  and  vital  problems  awaiting  us  in  this  new  century.  I  hope  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  the  last  to  wish  for  the  abolition  of  Latin  and  Greek — in  fact, 
I  think  they  would  be  hard  to  "  abolish  "  ;  but  what  must  be  abolished  if  Britain  hopes 
to  hold  her  own  in  any  Imperial  programme  which  can  possibly  hold  this  Empire  together 
for  another  generation,  is  that  awful  disparity  between  the  threshing  of  old  straw  and 
the  breaking  of  virgin  sod — between  three  or  four  thousand  students  in  one  university 
giving  the  major  part  of  their  time  and  strength  for  from  seven  to  ten  years  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  three  or  four  dozen  giving  odds  and  ends  of  their  time  to  Colonial 
History  and  Imperial  Geography.  The  work  of  Professor  Egerton,  Professor  Herbertson, 
and  Mr.  Grant  should  not  only  be  made  necessary  to  a  degree  in  Oxford  University, 
but  that,  or  similar  work,  and  more  than  any  university  in  the  British  Empire  offers 
to-day,  should  be  considered  an  absolute  necessity  in  any  Imperial  ideal  of  modern 
culture.  I  have  often  wondered  what  would  be  the  impression  made  upon  some 
visitant  from  another  planet,  where  perhaps  they  have  worked  out  and  modernised 
their  educational  methods  and  ideals ;  Mars  or  Mercury,  for  instance,  Neptune,  Venus, 
Jupiter — or  Germany.  I  fancy  his  first  wandering  thought  would  be,  "  How  can  these 
people  have  failed  to  ignore  the  vital  demands  of  modern  Imperial  efficiency  in  holding 
fast  to  their  antiquated  ideals  ?  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  advent  of  modern  science 
has  revolutionised  the  world.  New  and  serious  and  vital  problems  are  confronting  us 
unknown  to  a  previous  age.  There  are  plenty  of  so-called  "educated"  men  utterly 
incompetent  to  grapple  with  them,  even  though  they  be  abysses  of  Latin  and  gulfs  of 
Greek.  We  are  facing  problems  not  dreamed  of  by  Cicero  and  Aristotle.  Tidings  are 
coming  to  us  from  areas  further  afield  than  the  Peloponnesus  or  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
The  survival  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon  our  meeting  these  new  problems  intel- 
ligently, and  I  may  say  as  to  one  of  them,  if  I  have  read  history  to  any  advantage  and 
if  I  am  able  at  all  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  if  I  am  able  to  look  ahead  two 
decades,  or  perhaps  even  one,  that  the  British  people  are  about  to  achieve  more  discipline 
from  the  study  of  German  than  they  ever  have  from  the  study  of  Greek. 

Mr.  F.  S.  ScRtruY :  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  Paper,  has  made  some  criticisms  on  the 
English  public  school  boy.  The  faults  criticised  are  apparent  to  most  people,  but 
they  are  painfully  obvious  to  those  who  have  an  insight  into  public  schools,  combined 
with  a  considerable  period  of  residence  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Sad  to  relate, 
the  faults  of  the  boy  are  still  more  true  of  the  master.  There  seems  to  be,  however, 
a  very  obvious  remedy.  If  you  want  to  teach  French  in  a  school,  you  get  either  a 
Frenchman  or  one  who  has  lived  in  France  and  knows  French ;  surely,  then,  if  you 
wish  to  encourage  Imperial  thought,  and  create  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  English 
public  school  boy  and  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  you  must  have  masters 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Empire,  for,  as  Kipling  truly  says:  "  What  do 'they 
know  of  England  who  only  England  know?"  At  the  present  time,  however,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  an  absolute  handicap  to  the  future  schoolmaster,  on  leaving  one 
of  the  ancient  universities,  with  a  view  to  learning  about  the  Empire,  to  go  and  teach 
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in  one  of  the  Colonial  public  schools.  If,  however,  the  headmasters  of  the  public 
schools  made  it  known  that  they  wished  Imperial  sentiment  to  be  encouraged,  and  that 
they  preferred  as  masters  men  with  Imperial  experience,  a  double  blessing  would  be 
incurred ;  for  the  men  who  were  going  to  be  schoolmasters,  in  order  to  gain  wide 
Imperial  knowledge,  would  eagerly  seek  posts  in  the  distant  public  schools  such  as  exist 
at  Lennoxville,  Grahamstown,  Wanganui,  Parramatta,  and  Armidale,  where  during 
some  three  years'  residence  they  would  get  a  liberal  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  while  learning  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our -brothers  in  distant  part  of  the  Empire 
and  the  possibilities  of  those  vast  dominions.  The  distant  schools  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  sound  knowledge  and  culture,  and  they  themselves,  on  their  return  to  England, 
would  be  able  to  create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  real  Imperialism  in  the  English  school-boy. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  about  those  despised  languages — Latin  and  Greek  ? 
To  one  who  knows  far  too  little  about  them,  but  who  has  tried  to  learn  how  to  teach, 
these  languages,  when  properly  taught,  are  considered  to  be  the  very  best  training  for 
character  and  statesmanship,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
our  own  language.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Gray  for  his  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  Paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  feel  sure  we  would  like  to  express  our  great  thanks  to  Dr.  Gray 
for  his  most  interesting  lecture.  We  have  listened  also  to  some  most  suggestive  speeches. 
I  suppose  everybody  in  the  room  has  formed  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  present 
education  given  in  our  public  schools.  I  confess  I  have  some  hesitation,  especially  at 
this  late  hour,  in  expressing  my  views  on  so  delicate  a  matter,  for  I  feel  sure  you  have 
all  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind,  as  I  have  said,  as  to  whether  you  prefer  classical 
education  or  an  education  of  a  more  general  character.  I  will  only  say,  as  a  parent 
who  is  about  to  send  two  boys  to  a  public  school,  that  I  frankly  confess  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  classical  training  and  the  education  they  receive  there  will  eventually 
best  fit  them  for  the  difficulties  of  life  which  would  naturally  confront  any  citizen  of 
this  country  in  the  future.  There  are  so  many  social  problems  at  home  which  have  to 
be  solved ;  there  is  the  Imperial  problem  abroad  still  to  be  solved,  and  all  the  time  we 
are  training  the  best  minds  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  without  any  reference  to  those 
great  problems  which  they  will  have  to  face  when  they  have  passed  adolescence  and 
become  men.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  that, 
as  Dr.  Gray  suggested,  the  parents  of  boys  who  are  now  going  to  school  should  collec- 
tively go  to  the  masters  and  say :  ' '  Our  boys  will  have  to  face,  as  citizens,  various 
problems  in  whatever  class  or  situation  of  life  they  find  themselves,  and  we  do  hope 
you  will  not  lose  sight  of  these  problems,  but  will  train  our  boys  to  face  and  to  grapple 
with  them."  I  have  great  hesitation  in  making  these  few  observations,  but  I  frankly 
say,  as  a  father,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  public  schools  of  England  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  parents  have  in  sending  their  boys  to  school,  uncertain,  as  they 
must  be,  whether  they  will  be  prepared,  as  they  should  be,  to  face  some  of  these  great 
problems  to  which  allusions  have  been  made. 

Dr.  GEAY  briefly  replied,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
for  presiding. 
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in  one  of  the  Colonial  public  schools.  If,  however,  the  headmasters  of  the  public 
schools  made  it  known  that  they  wished  Imperial  sentiment  to  be  encouraged,  and  that 
they  preferred  as  masters  men  with  Imperial  experience,  a  double  blessing  would  be 
incurred ;  for  the  men  who  were  going  to  be  schoolmasters,  in  order  to  gain  wide 
Imperial  knowledge,  would  eagerly  seek  posts  in  the  distant  public  schools  such  as  exist 
at  Lennoxville,  Grahamstown,  Wanganui,  Parramatta,  and  Armidale,  where  during 
some  three  years'  residence  they  would  get  a  liberal  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  while  learning  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our -brothers  in  distant  part  of  the  Empire 
and  the  possibilities  of  those  vast  dominions.  The  distant  schools  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  sound  knowledge  and  culture,  and  they  themselves,  on  their  return  to  England, 
would  be  able  to  create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  real  Imperialism  in  the  English  school-boy. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  about  those  despised  languages — Latin  and  Greek  ? 
To  one  who  knows  far  too  little  about  them,  but  who  has  tried  to  learn  how  to  teach, 
these  languages,  when  properly  taught,  are  considered  to  be  the  very  best  training  for 
character  and  statesmanship,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
our  own  language.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Gray  for  his  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  Paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  feel  sure  we  would  like  to  express  our  great  thanks  to  Dr.  Gray 
for  his  most  interesting  lecture.  We  have  listened  also  to  some  most  suggestive  speeches. 
I  suppose  everybody  in  the  room  has  formed  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  present 
education  given  in  our  public  schools.  I  confess  I  have  some  hesitation,  especially  at 
this  late  hour,  in  expressing  my  views  on  so  delicate  a  matter,  for  I  feel  sure  you  have 
all  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind,  as  I  have  said,  as  to  whether  you  prefer  classical 
education  or  an  education  of  a  more  general  character.  I  will  only  say,  as  a  parent 
who  is  about  to  send  two  boys  to  a  public  school,  that  I  frankly  confess  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  classical  training  and  the  education  they  receive  there  will  eventually 
best  fit  them  for  the  difficulties  of  life  which  would  naturally  confront  any  citizen  of 
this  country  in  the  future.  There  are  so  many  social  problems  at  home  which  have  to 
be  solved ;  there  is  the  Imperial  problem  abroad  still  to  be  solved,  and  all  the  time  we 
are  training  the  best  minds  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  without  any  reference  to  those 
great  problems  which  they  will  have  to  face  when  they  have  passed  adolescence  and 
become  men.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  that, 
as  Dr.  Gray  suggested,  the  parents  of  boys  who  are  now  going  to  school  should  collec- 
tively go  to  the  masters  and  say:  "Our  boys  will  have  to  face,  as  citizens,  various 
problems  in  whatever  class  or  situation  of  life  they  find  themselves,  and  we  do  hope 
you  will  not  lose  sight  of  these  problems,  but  will  train  our  boys  to  face  and  to  grapple 
with  them."  I  have  great  hesitation  in  making  these  few  observations,  but  I  frankly 
say,  as  a  father,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  public  schools  of  England  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  parents  have  in  sending  their  boys  to  school,  uncertain,  as  they 
must  be,  whether  they  will  be  prepared,  as  they  should  be,  to  face  some  of  these  great 
problems  to  which  allusions  have  been  made. 

Dr.  GRAY  briefly  replied,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
for  presiding. 
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Boose,  James  R.  Boose,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  H.  L.  Boyd,  J.  T.  McL. 
Boyle,  Louis  Brennan,  C.B.,  Charles  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  Major  R.  S.  T.  Bright,  C.M.G., 
Hon.  George  Brookman,  R.  E.  Brounger,  Edward  Brown,  Edward  N.  Brown,  Stanley  M. 
Bruce,  Albert  Bruce- Joy,  Thomas  Buckland,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G., 
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Buxton,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart,  G.C.M.G.,  George  H.  Campbell,  Gordon 
Campbell,  Stirling  Campbell,  Frank  Capon,  John  Catto,  Robert  Chadwick,  William 
Chamberlain,  C.  H.  Chomley,  Robert  Christison,  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  Hon.  Sir  John 
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H.  C.  Corlette,  A.  Cross,  R.  M.  Cunningham,  D.  R.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar,  C.  W. 
Darley,  I.S.O.,  F.  Davis,  A.  J.  Dawson,  C.  F.  de  Nordwall,  Arthur  Devitt,  Thomas  L. 
Devitt,  Hugh  Dixson,  T.  E.  Donne,  G.  P.  Doolette,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Duffield,  Frederick 
Dutton,  Frederick  Dyer,  H.  F.  Eaton,  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  F.  W.  Emett,  W.  T.  Englefield,  D.  Finlayson,  Capt.  R.  G.  Finlayson,  R.F.A., 
James  Fowler,  Frank  Fox,  Sir  Somerset  French,  K.C.M.G.,  W.  Horace  Friend,  J.  H. 
Galbraith,  Wilfred  Gale,  M.  W.  Galloway,  General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  G.C.B., 
G.C.I.E.,  David  George,  F.  W.  Gibson,  James  Gillanders,  Lord  Glantawe,  G.  Goodsir, 
Lieut.  A.  D.  Grant,  R.N.,  Henry  Grant,  Frederick  D.  Green,  J.  H.  Greenfield, 
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C.  Alexander  Harris,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  H.  M.  Hemsley,  Admiral  W.  H.  Henderson,  F.  E. 
Hesse,  F.  H.  Hixson,  S.  K.  Holman,  T.  Honnor,  Edward  Hooper,  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Huddart,  Arthur  Hudson,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  George  C. 
Jack,  Henry  J.  Jack,  W.  F.  Jackson,  Richard  Jebb,  Sydney  Joseph,  H.  W.  Just,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  A.  Kay,  A.  C.  Kessell,  H.  Woodburn  Kirby,  Hon.  A.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  Robert 
Laing,  A.  B.  Lambert,  Cyril  Landale,  Norman  Landale,  Robertson  Lawson,  G.  B. 
Leechman,  W.  H.  Lever,  G.  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G.,  P.  Evans  Lewin,  Hugh  Lewis, 
Herbert  Lidiard,  H.  R.  B.  Lilley,  R.  Littlejohn,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Littleton,  F.  Graham 
Lloyd,  W.  McN.  Love,  T.  H.  Lovegrove,  C.  Lowry,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Hon.  John  McCall,  M.D.,  E.  MacDonald,  Donald  Macdonald,  Falconer  Macdonald, 
Frank  Macdonald,  L.  Mackenzie,  W.  Msrden,  H.  F.  Marden-Ranger,  C.  C.  Marriott, 
J.  W.  Marshall,  Sir  William  Matthews,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Meeke,  G.  D.  Meudell, 
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may  be  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  best  welcome 
which  we  can  give  to  Sir  George  Reid,  whether  as  officials  or  in  our  private  capacity, 
is  to  ask  ourselves  what  can  we  do,  either  as  officials  or  individuals,  to  promote  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  ?  What  can  we  do,  either  as  officials  or  individuals,  to  overcome 
those  effects  of  distance  and  remoteness  which  were  so  closely  brought  home  to  us  at 
the  time  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  last  year  ?  Well,  there  are  many  subjects 
on  which  we  can  combine  and  upon  which  we  can  do  our  best.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  great  problem  of  Imperial  defence.  As  you  know,  we  held  last  year  a  subsidiary 
conference  of  the  Imperial  Conference  on  the  subject  of  defence,  and  the  outcome,  so 
far  as  Australia  was  concerned,  was  that  Australia  is  going  to  spend  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  in  the  very  near  future  in  the  provision  of 
ships  for  His  Majesty's  Navy.  You  must  remember  that  ships  mean  not  only  the 
cost  of  ships  but  the  upkeep  of  a  navy,  and  the  total  outcome  of  that  is  that  before 
very  long  no  less  than  £750,000  a  year  will  be  payable  in  respect  of  that  Australian 
squadron,  a  part  of  which,  it  is  true,  will  be  found  from  Imperial  funds  for  a  time ; 
but  Australia  will  from  the  first  contribute  no  less  than  half  a  million  sterling.  That 
was  an  outcome  of  the  Conference  of  which  I  was  proud  and  pleased.  As  regards 
defence  on  land,  Australia  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  advice  of  that  great  soldier  who  is  not  merely  a  victorious  general,  but  a 
great  organiser  of  victory,  Lord  Kitchener.  Now,  the  internal  defence  of  Australia, 
according  to  our  invariable  Imperial  rule,  is  a  matter  for  Australia  herself,  but 
we  have  noted  with  interest  that  Australia  has  instituted  a  double  system  of  Cadet 
Corps,  one  for  the  younger  boys  and'  another  for  those  of  somewhat  greater  age, 
culminating  in  a  system  of  two  years'  service,  by  which  at  any  one  time,  I  believe,  no 
less  than  80,000  men  will  be  undergoing  training  at  the  same  time.  But  beyond  that, 
and  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  we  have  to  note  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  entered  most  heartily  into  the  ideas  of  the  War  Office  with  regard 
to  common  action  and  an  Imperial  General  Staff  so  far  as  those  ideals  could  be 
brought  into  being,  and  I  confess  in  the  progress  of  that  Conference  nothing  gave  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  evidence,  which  was  not  confined  to  Australia  but  extended 
also  to  the  other  great  dominions,  that,  while  carefully  safeguarding  their  position 
as  regards  matters  of  Imperial  defence, — that  is  to  say,  carefully  and,  I  think, 
properly,  emphasising  the  fact  that  no  Dominion  would  consider  itself  bound  to  go 
to  war  at  the  beck  and  call  of  this  Government  and  this  country,  but  would 
keep  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  matter — yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  most 
anxious,  both  as  regards  the  provision  of  an  Imperial  General  Staff  and  also  as 
regards  the  assimilation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  armament  and  equipments,  to  make  their 
forces  part  of  the  great  Imperial  whole,  so  that  in  time  of  need  they  could  be  worked 
and  used  together  with  our  forces  at  home.  That  is  evidence  of  the  spirit,  the  combined 
spirit  of  independence  and  co-operation,  which,  I  think,  is  what  we  most  admire  and 
desire  to  see  in  the  great  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire.  And,  although  not 
strictly  relevant,  I  feel  bound  to  draw  special  attention,  while  we  are  speaking  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  to  the  keenness  and  vigour  with  which  the  New  Zealand 
side  of  the  system  of  defence  in  those  seas,  and  also  on  the  mainland,  was  put  forward. 
There  was  only  honourable  emulation  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth 
as  to  which  should  do  the  most  in  the  cause  of  Imperial  defence.  Everybody  who  has 
thought  about  the  matter  has  always  felt  that  any  arrangement  of  formal  and 
continuous  co-operation  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  the  Governments 
of  the  different  self-governing  dominions — I  mean  in  the  form  of  anything  approaching 
an  Imperial  Council— desirable  though  such  a  thing  may  be  in  the  abstract,  is  difficult 
to  achieve.  The  idea  has  formed  itself  in  the  minds  of  many  enthusiastic  sons  of 
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the  Empire,  but  there  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  have  been  found 
to  be  great.  That  the  attainment  of  such  an  ideal  is  impossible  I  should  be  the  last 
to  admit,  but  we  cannot  deny  the  difficulties  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  familiar  to 
all  at  these  tables.  At  the  same  time  we  can  do  much  by  determining  to  introduce, 
so  to  speak,  the  dominions  on  every  possible  occasion  where  it  can  be  done  into  the 
discussion  of  many  of  our  great  Imperial  problems,  even  into  those  where  it  is  most 
difficult  to  do  so.  I  mean  those  diplomatic  problems  which  concern  our  relations  with 
other  great  powers  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  limitations  which  sometimes  make 
it  difficult  to  take  the  great  dominions  into  our  immediate  confidence  are  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  those  dominions,  though  they  may  not  be 
altogether  understood  by  all  the  public  men  there.  Where  the  particular  interests 
of  any  one  of  the  dominions  are  concerned  immediately  or  even  remotely  with  any 
diplomatic  problem,  I  am  bound  to  confess  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  imperative  duty 
for  the  Government  at  home  to  take  the  earliest  steps  for  placing  the  utmost  possible 
confidence  in  the  statesmen  of  the  dominion  concerned.  It  will  always  be  my 
endeavour  to  do  that  so  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  office  in  Downing 
Street.  At  the  same  time  I  have  noticed  a  somewhat  singular  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  people  in  this  country,  who  would  be  greatly  shocked  if  they  were  told 
they  were  not  Imperialists  of  the  very  finest  brand — a  tendency  which  seems  to  me 
to  involve  a  certain  danger.  Some  of  those  who  most  admire  the  dominions  in 
this  country  are  apt  to  say :  ' '  Well,  there  is  this  or  that  Imperi  al  problem,  intimately 
concerning  Canada  or  Australia  or  South  Africa ;  why  not  leave  its  settlement 
entirely  to  them?"  I  think  these  gentlemen  are  led  away  by  two  sentiments,  one 
of  which  I  deprecate,  and  one  of  which  I  respect.  They  are  partly  led  away  by  a 
certain  contempt  for  these  small  islands  which  some  people  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  entertain.  But  they  are  also  led  away  by  a  sentiment  which  I  myself  fully  share, 
namely,  that  of  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
different  great  dominions.  But,  believe  me,  that  is  the  wrong  path  to  travel.  It 
is  a  wrong  kind  of  Imperialism  to  say  that  any  question  of  that  sort  had  better 
be  left  wholly  and  solely  to  the  Government  of  one  of  the  great  dominions.  You 
can  march  towards  the  fatal  goal  of  separatism  down  the  road  of  sympathy  almost 
as  fast  as  down  the  road  of  indifference.  What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  co-operation 
and  common  action,  and  for  an  Imperial  question  to  be  settled  at  Ottawa  or  Melbourne 
or  Cape  Town  would,  to  my  mind,  be  as  unfortunate  and  disastrous  as  it  would 
be  for  it  to  be  settled  in  Downing  Street  without  consultation  with  the  statesmen  of 
the  great  dominions.  No,  what  we  have  to  work  for  is  to  seize  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operation  and  of  common  action,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  we 
may  welcome  Sir  George  Reid  to-night  in  his  great  office  is  that  he  is  one  of  the 
men  who  combines  a  profound  political  experience  with  mellow  knowledge  of  life  in 
general.  It  is,  I  believe,  by  personal  co-operation  with  such  men  as  he  that  we 
can  attain  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  connection  (because  we  know  complete 
physical  nearness  cannot  be  attained)  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire.  In  giving  you  the  health  of  Sir  George  Reid  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  he  has  been  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  GEOBGE  H.  REID,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
function  of  to-night  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  my  entrance  upon  the  office 
which  I  now  hold,  and  I  therefore  felt  that  I  should  put  aside  for  a  time  feelings 
of  private  sorrow  in  order  to  obey  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  call  of  public  duty.  I  wish 
in  the  first  place  to  return  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  honour 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  me  by  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  to-night.  Looking  round 
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these  tables,  I  see  many  faces  associated  with  the  active  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  feel  indebted  for  the  generous  kindness  of  the  Council  and  members  of  this  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.     I  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  one  of  the  distant  dominions  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  darker  days,  when  those  important  dominions  did  not 
attract  the  conspicuous  attention  which  they  now  receive  in  this  Imperial  centre,  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  acted  as  the  pioneer  and  missionary  of  many  broad  Imperial 
movements  which  now  belong  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
Mother  Country.     There  are  very  few  living  official  links  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas.     I  feel  very  happy  and  very  proud  to  consider 
myself  a  new  living  link  in  this  great  connection  which  the  people  of  Australia  have 
established  between  themselves  and  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country.     I  should  be 
sorry  to  take  up  your  time  with  even  the  briefest  reference  to  the  duties  of  my  new 
office.     I  think  the  definition  would  be  an  incomplete  one,  however  long,  and  I  prefer 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  better  known,  not  by  definitions  of  the  importance  of 
my  office,  but  by  really  useful  service  in  fulfilling  the  great  trust  reposed  in  me.     In 
this  presence  I  need  scarcely  dwell  upon  the  rise  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  first  steam  funnel  crossed 
the  Southern  Seas.     It  is  not  so  long  since  the  first  locomotive  began  to  traverse  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  Australian  continent.     It  is  not  so  long  since  Australia,  electrified 
by  the  discovery  of  gold,  attracted  the  richest  stream  of  emigration  that  ever  left  these 
shores.     And  already  you  see  in  the  rising  greatness  of  that  country,  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  strength  of  its   industries   and  the  volume  of   its  trade,    the  magnificent 
dividend  which  Australia  is  rendering  under  the  inspiration  of  British  colonisation 
and  British  enterprise.     Compared  with  your  45  or  46  millions,  our  4,300,000  men, 
women,  and  children  seem  rather  an  insignificant  total.     But  already  we  have  a  trade 
of  nearly  £200,000,000  sterling  a  year;  already  shipping  enters  the  Australian  ports 
which  reaches  a  total  for  a  year  of  19,000,000  tons,  and  even  in  the  higher  forms  of 
industrial  development  we  are  already  able  to  point  to  manufacturing  industries  whose 
buildings   and  plant  represent   a   value  of   £53,000,000   sterling   and   employ  257,000 
hands.     You    cannot    fully   realise   the   magnificent   success    which   has    attended    the 
colonisation  of  Australia  until  you  realise  that  along  that  vast  continent — very  much 
larger  than  India,  very  much  larger,  I  think,  even  than  Canada,  outside  the  Arctic 
zone — right  down  that  great  continent,  with  its  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  land,  not 
only  has  enterprise  been  founded,  but  we  already  have  established  almost  to  the  very 
heart  of  that  remote  interior  a  system  of  government  some  of  whose  principles  may 
not  be  fully  understood  at  a  distance,  but  which  represent  perhaps  the  largest  measure 
of  trust  in  the  people,   the  largest  degree  of  freedom  for  the  men  and  women  of  a 
community,  that  is  visible  upon  the  face  of  the  world  to-day.     And  lest  you  should 
think  that  the  vigour  of  this  colonial  growth  has  been  stimulated  by  rash  measures  of 
wild   State  enterprise,   I  wish  you  to  know  that  in  that  debt  of   £240,000,000   (the 
public  debt  of  Australia),  which  is  considered  so  great  here,  the  whole  of  the  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  one-eighth,  is  found  out  of  the  net  returns  of  the  public  enterprise 
on  which  it  was  expended.     Splendid   as  this  growth  is,   it  only  suggests  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  urgent  problems  leading  to  a  still  larger  measure  of  national 
development.     One  of  the  important  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  Agents- 
General,  and  will  engage  my  own  attention,  is  the  desire  to  harness  up,  in  this  grand 
Imperial   work   of   developing   the   resources   of   that    great   land,    an    ever-increasing 
measure  of  the  pioneering  strength  of  which  this  is  the  great  home  throughout  the  civilised 
Other  nations  may  grow— and  why  should  they  not  ?     May  I  suggest  the  dream 
of  supernatural  ascendency  must  be  given  up  ?     We  had  better  (with  all  reverence,  be 
it  said)  give  Divine  Providence  a  rest,   and  do  something  more  for  ourselves.     This 
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task  of  developing  that  distant  Commonwealth  is  just  as  much  an  Imperial  task  as 
the  task  which  is  just  now  before  you  here  of  settling  some  more  intimate  difficulties 
in  your  political  house,  and  the  moment  I  think  of  those  political  difficulties  I  remember 
that  my  oldest  living  friend  in  this  country  is  the  distinguished  man  (Lord  Rosebery) 
who  sits  on  my  right.     Here  is  a  task,  the  development  of  Australia,  which  excites  no 
party  difference.     It  may  seem  hard  we  should  come  to  you  for  more  of  your  people — 
not  relieving  you  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  concern,   I  believe,   to  those  who 
possess  landed  property  in  this  country,  but  of  desirable  emigrants.     In  the  last  ten 
years  2£  millions  of  people  have  left  these  shores  for  other  countries,  and  more  than 
half  have  gone  to  countries  which  do  not  fly  the  British  flag.     If  there  is  one  point 
upon  which,  more  than  another,  I  think  the  great  powers  of  this  Imperial  Government 
and  of  the  Colonial  Governments  might  be  exercised  loyally  and  vigorously  in  unison, 
I  think  that  is  the  point.     These  powers,  I  say,  should  be  brought  to  play  with  the 
object  of  directing  these  people  to  countries  which  are  within  the  limit  of  your  great 
Imperial  system.     I  hope  the  heartiness  of  that  applause  does  not  suggest  that  there 
is  any  Socialistic  flavour  in  this  new  sphere  of  Imperial  activity.    The  broad  line  which 
I  draw  between  Socialism  and  the  more  traditional  policy  of  cur  race  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  is  that  Socialism  seems  rather  inclined  to  substitute  the  energies  of  the 
State  for  the  enterprise  of  the  individual.     I  must  not  forget  that  I  may  be  the  High 
Commissioner  of  a  Labour  Government ;  but  I  would  like  to  observe  that,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  the  political  programme  of  the  present  Administration  that  accredits 
me,    the   difference    is   the   difference    between    that   to    which   I    rashly   referred    and 
that  sort  of  State  enterprise,  absolutely  necessary  in  these  new  vacant  countries,  which 
uses  all  its  powers  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  private  enterprise.     That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  help  in  endeavouring  to  divert 
from  foreign  countries  this  inevitable  stream  of  emigration  to  countries  such  as  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.     May  I  say  that,  priceless  as  these  exiles  from  their  native 
land  are  in  the  new  countries  beyond  the  sea,  there  is  none  of  these  rich  possessions 
of  the  Crown  which  has  not  returned  to  you  a  richer  current  promoting  the  health  and 
strength  of  this  mighty  heart  of  the  Imperial  system.     There*  are,  we  know,  a  number 
of  suggestions  made  to  add  to  the  ties  of  undoubted  affection  which  prevail  some  new 
ties,  whether  political  or  commercial.     In  considering  such  projects  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  the  most  anxious  task  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  statesman  must 
be  to  reconcile  the  free  play  of  self-interest  with  an  enlightened  regard  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Empire.     We  have  this  one  consolation.     In  spite  of  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  proper  degree  of  physical  attachment,  and  in  the  midst  of  anxious  speculations  as 
to  the  future,  I  derive  some  comfort  from  the  theory  of  a  mysterious  sort  of  law  of 
gravitation,    which,    without  physical  supports  or  tests,    keeps  moving  these  rapidly 
advancing  stars  in  the  Imperial  constellation  with  wondrous  steadiness  round  their 
central  sun.     There  are  one  or  two  subjects  which  have  a  controversial  side.    Preference — 
(Cheers.)     It  always  was  so.     I  can  always  distinguish  between  the  cordial  cheer  of 
welcome  and  the  piercing  note  of  party  conflict.     May  I  say  to  jou  that  Australia  has 
already  embodied  in  her  Tariff  the  principle  of  voluntary  preference  to  the  Mother 
Country  ?     There  is,  I  am  bound  to  add,  in  Australia  a  strong  desire  for  a  step  which 
would  go  further,  and  reach  a  reciprocal  arrangement ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  any 
such  desire  will  never,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  go  to  the  length  in  Australia  of  sacrificing 
her  own  growing  manufacturing  industries.     May  I  add  another  point  ?     Any  insinua- 
tion that  the  loyalty  of  Australia  is  mixed  up  in  this  Fiscal  question — that  the  loyalty 
of  Australia  depends  on  the  answer  Britain  makes  to  this  question  of  preference  and 
reciprocity,  is  an  unfounded  slander  upon  the  Australian  people.     We  have  claimed 
through  all  these  years  the  right  to  govern  our  own  affairs.     There  is  no  part  of  our 
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public  life  in  which  the  saving  grace  of  minding  your  own  business  is  more  essential 
than  in  the  relation  between  these  independent  Parliaments,  and  I  may  say  to  you 
and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that,  whilst  we  have  claimed  perfect  freedom  in 
solving  our  own  problems  in  the  light  of  our  own  advantage,  we  are  ready  to  yield 
without  a  murmur  the  same  right  to  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country.  Until  any  new 
departure  is  based  upon  a  conviction  that  there  is  in  it  a  mutual  advantage,  an  advantage 
strengthening  this  grand  old  Motherland  as  well  as  an  advantage  strengthening 
Australia,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  Australia  and  her  people  scorn  an  advantage  which 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  this  Mother  Country.  You  see  that  leaves  every 
room  for  the  freest  development  of  the  spirit  of  propaganda.  Now  there  are  many 
who  say  that  it  is  not  well  with  this  Mother  Country,  and  one  of  the  grandest  things 
about  this  British  race  is  that  you  have  always  got  a  medical  adviser  at  your  elbow 
who  is  prepared  to  prescribe  for  you  under  every  conceivable  condition.  That  is  a 
grand  thing.  I  do  not  look  with  dislike  on  the  fearless  vent  given  to  discontent  with 
prevailing  conditions.  It  may  well  be  that  all  is  not  well  with  this  Mother  Country. 
If  I  may  venture  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  yields  to  none  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
brilliant  company  in  love  for  the  grand  old  Motherland,  I  might  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  ask,  Is  the  marvellous  manufacturing  power  of  Great  Britain  turning  to  the  best 
account  the  recent  discoveries  of  science  capable  of  improving  the  arts  of  manufacture  ? 
Are  the  people  of  England  digging  deeply  enough  into  the  possibilities  of  applied 
science?  Is  industrial  capital  sufficiently  embarked  in  the  sphere  of  observation  and 
experiment?  May  I  suggest  that  there  may  be  as  much  danger  in  the  laboratories  of 
foreign  countries  as  there  is  in  their  dockyards  ?  I  speak  as  one  who  has  no  misgiving 
for  the  future  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  periods — there  have  been  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  probably  before — when  England  has  been  on  the  brink  of  everlasting 
ruin,  and  one  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  in  history  is  that  all  these  prophecies  of 
ruin  seem  to  herald  the  birth  of  a  new  era  of  advancing  prosperity.  Great  Britain 
still  has  the  firmest  grip  of  the  world's  trade  and  the  world's  finance.  I  confess  my 
disposition  is  that  of  the  optimist.  Perhaps  I  need  to  have  that  disposition  corrected. 
I  shall  look  for  the  correction  to-morrow.  May  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Australia,  that  we  clearly  recognise  that  supreme  valour  was  needed  to  conquer  and 
annex  to  the  British  flag  so  many  races  and  countries  in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  ? 
But  we  in  Australia  more  freely  rejoice  over  that  more  arduous  and  sublime  task  in 
which  the  Imperial  statesmen  and  administrators  of  the  present  day  are  governing 
these  millions  of  subject  races  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  toleration,  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  Your  administrators  in  those  dark 
jungles  in  Asia  and  Africa — a  handful  of  men  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  uncivilised 
peoples — men  whose  names  hardly  ever  echo  in  the  ear  of  fame — these  are  the  men  for 
whom  my  highest  admiration  is  reserved.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  this  Britain  to  have 
statesmen  at  home  and  administrators  abroad  who  have  maintained,  not  in  the  glamour 
of  public  admiration,  but  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  unknown  spaces  in  the  Empire— 
who  have  maintained  that  standard  of  rectitude  in  government  which,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  greatest  glory  of  this  country  to-day.  We  Australians  have  many  reasons  for 
our  loyalty.  I  may,  perhaps,  remind  you  of  a  few.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  aware 
of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Imperial  power  was  exercised  over  the  weaker  races 
by  past  Empires.  In  the  next  place,  there  was  a  time  when  in  one  part  of  Australia 
the  name  of  Downing  Street  was  the  object  of  ridicule,  sometimes  amounting  to 
execration ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  as  one  who  comes  from  one  considerable 
part  of  this  Empire,  that  for  many  years  past,  so  far  from  there  being  any  feeling  of 
distrust  or  dislike  for  those  who  represent  this  Imperial  power  in  the  affairs  of  the 
distant  dominions  we  all  feel  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  enlightened  statesmanship 
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and  the  studied  consideration  for  our  wishes  which  is  exhibited  by  the  great  department 
over  which  our  Chairman  presides.  You  gave  us  the  right  to  govern  ourselves.  More 
than  that,  you  have  been  in  these  younger  days  of  our  national  growth  our  bulwark 
of  defence.  There  may  be  a  time  when  Australia  will  be  able  to  defend  herself,  and  I 
know  well,  when  she  is,  she  will  be  able  also  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  own 
defenders  too.  But  in  these  days  of  our  national  infancy  the  nutter  of  that  old  ensign 
on  the  oceans  of  the  world  enables  us  to  sleep  securely  at  night.  You  watch  our  interests, 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  shores.  I  am  glad  the  Secretary  of  State  referred  to-night 
to  the  new  movement  which  has  sprung  up  in  Australia  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
active  share  in  the  naval  and  military  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Recent  events  have  shown 
that  this  problem  must  be  taken  up  not  only  by  the  people  of  this  Motherland,  but  by 
the  great  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  And  that  is  being  done.  The  great  fact  in  our 
loyalty,  after  all,  comes  to  this — Australia  is  the  large-hearted,  grateful  child  of  a 
generous  and  illustrious  parent.  We  feel  that  the  priceless  qualities  of  heredity,  yea, 
and  I  think  I  may  say,  environment  too,  which  your  pioneers  transplanted  to  that 
vast  continent  in  the  South  Pacific,  flourish  still,  defying  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
change  of  sky.  There  come  to  young  Australia  down  the  centuries  and  across  the  seas 
whispers  of  a  glorious  past  which  fill  her  heart  and  mind  with  thoughts  of  her  ancestral 
home  and  of  kith  and  kin  in  this  distant  realm — fill  her  heart  and  mind  with  thoughts 
of  battles  fought  and  battles  won,  with  thoughts  of  liberties  born  in  the  dying  breath  of 
patriot  martyrs — liberties  which  brighten  the  whole  face  of  the  world  to-day  with  the 
ever-increasing  splendour  of  their  achievements  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
progress  and  in  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 

Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  NEWTON  J.  MOOIIE,  C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia :  I  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  indeed  that  the  first  public  function  I  am  privileged 
to  attend  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  should  be  one  in  honour  of  the  first  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia,  my  friend  Sir  George  Reid,  who  brings  with  him  the  respect 
and  regard  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sir  George  is  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  our  affairs  gained  from  an  experience  of  public  life  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  his  wide  experience  of  Australian  affairs  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  discharge  of  the  important,  duties  attached  to  his  high 
office,  and  his  appointment  was  received  with  universal  approbation.  The  compliment 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  of  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Chairman  is  one  which 
I  highly  appreciate.  It  is,  indeed,  particularly  fitting  the  welcome  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  to  Australia's  first  High  Commissioner  should  be  presided  over  by  that  member 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  charged  with  the  administration  of  Colonial  affairs. 
Although  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  does  not  now  play  the  same  active  part 
in  connection  with  our  local  administration  as  in  the  pre-responsible  Government  days 
when  Downing  Street  was  practically  the  arbiter  of  our  destinies,  yet  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  present  occupant  of  that  high  office  we  have  one  who  has  ever  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  our  progress  and  has  evinced  a  sympathetic  desire  to  assist  in  our  aims 
and  aspirations  is  universally  appreciated.  Under  the  present  regime  several  Colonial 
Conferences  have  been  held,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  other  prominent  officials  of  the 
Colonial  Office  have  visited  the  dominions  with  the  object  of  getting  into  touch  with 
them.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  present  head  of  the  department  and  his  immediate 
predecessor  are  anxious,  as  I  say,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  citizens  of  those  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  who  esteem  it  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  under  the  grand  old  flag  and 
who,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  wanting  in  the  grit  and  determination  possessed  by 
their  forefathers,  when,  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire.  They  are  now  only  too  anxious 
that  the  progress  and  development  taking  place  within  their  borders  should  be  known 
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to  the  people  of  the  Motherland,  and  that  the  glorious  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  to  those  possessed  of  the  desire  to  make  a  home  amongst  us  may  be  appre- 
ciated. As  a  native  born,  the  son  of  an  Englishman — a  Western  Australian  pioneer 
of  70  years  ago — and  the  head  of  the  Government  of  one  of  the  States  comprised  in 
the  Commonwealth,  a  State  possessing  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  one-third 
of  the  total  area  of  Australia,  I  offer  a  warm  welcome  to  those  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  inducements  offered  in  a  country  where  every  prospect  of  success  awaits 
agriculturists  and  others  who  are  prepared  in  our  mutual  interests  to  come  and  assist 
in  the  building  up  of  another  Britain  under  the  Southern  Cross.  As  an  Australian 
citizen,  I  appreciate  the  honour  done  not  only  to  the  High  Commissioner,  but  to  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  by  the  Chairman's  presence  here  this  evening,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  in  him  we  have  a  statesman  whose  sympathies  with  the  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  are  only  limited  by  the  bounds  of  Empire,  I  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  I  thank  you  very  heartily  indeed  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  this  toast,  and,  if  possible,  most  for  the  manner  in  which,  in  obedience  to 
Sir  George  Eeid,  you  have  struck  up  a  well-known  air.  ("  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow.") 
But  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  when  his  health  was  proposed,  for  not  insisting  upon  a 
similar  celebration,  because  nobody  who  knows  him  can  fail  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  applying  to  him  the  words  of  that  immortal  song.  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  Col.  Moore  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  he  alluded  to  myself  and  to  the 
office  I  hold.  We  are  all  very  glad  to  see  him  here  to-night.  He  fills  the  high  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  not  indeed  at  quite  so  early  an  age  as  Mr.  Pitt,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  glad  if  they  can  fill  spaces  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
political  ladder.  I  trust  there  is  a  career  of  many  years  of  usefulness  and  dignity 
before  him.  The  State  of  which  he  is  Prime  Minister  is  one  of  which  none  of  us  can 
think  without  warm  interest.  It  is  true  that  at  present  that  State  is  a  thinly  populated 
area  of  the  Empire,  but  it  contains  potentialities  of  wealth  which,  if  not  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  are  not  at  any  rate  beyond  the  attainments  of  industry,  and  I  trust 
that  as  years  advance  Western  Australia  may  be  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of 
British  origin.  It  is  quite  true — there  is  no  use  denying  the  fact — that  there  has  been 
in  the  past  some  misunderstanding  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Australia  on 
this  subject  of  emigration,  but  I  iirmly  believe  that  that  misunderstanding  has  now 
altogether  disappeared.  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  now  realise  that  they 
are  welcome  in  Australia,  and  they  realise  too  that  if  they  will  care  to  work — and  that, 
of  course,  is  a  condition  of  any  successful  emigration — there  is  for  them  the  possibility 
of  a  great  future  and  of  founding  a  family  in  a  kindred  land.  These  things  make  us 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  vast  and  fertile  area  will,  as  I  said,  be  filled  with 
descendants  of  our  race.  This  question  of  emigration  is  one  that  I  have  greatly  at 
heart.  I  am  grateful  to  Col.  Moore  and  Sir  George  Reid  for  having  said  a  word  in 
favour  of  poor  old  Downing  Street.  Downing  Street  is  a  street  of  antiquity,  and 
contains  what  I  suppose  is  the  most  famous  residential  house  in  the  world  in  No.  10. 
As  you  know,  all  the  earlier  numbers  are  missing — No.  10,  No.  11,  and  No.  12  being  the 
only  three  houses  in  that  street  dignified  with  numbers.  Downing  Street  has,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  past  been  made  the  subject  of  more  imprecations  and  bad  language  than 
any  other  street  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Throgmorton  Street,  when  people  have 
engaged  in  unsuccessful  speculation  in  that  noted  thoroughfare.  I  hope  and  believe 
all  that  is  at  an  end.  Downing  Street  was  not  always  quite  wise  in  the  past;  it 
interfered,  I  am  afraid,  sometimes  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  with  less  knowledge  than 
I  hope  it  possesses  nowadays;  but  I  hope  it  is  realised  that  we  who  for  the  moment 
are  in  Downing  Street,  and  those  who  hold  more  permanent  posts  there,  like  my  friend 
and  colleague  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  have  at  heart  the  interest  and  affairs  of  the  great 
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dominions,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  go  an  inch  beyond  our  proper  province  in  inter- 
fering with  their  internal  affairs,  but  are  willing  and  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of  such 
experience  as  we  possess,  and  that  what  we  desire  is  to  work  with  them  in  hearty  accord 
and  co-operation. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFRICA. 

"  THE  so-called  British  Empire,"  says  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  "  is  a  nigger  empire, 
run  by  Jews."  The  sneer  has  at  least  the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  a  part  of 
our  Imperial  responsibilities  often  overlooked  by  large  sections  of  the  British 
people,  and  especially  by  the  citizens  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  It  may  be 
both  possible  and  advisable  to  make  and  keep  Australia  and  Canada  white ;  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  or  keep  the  British  Empire  white.  In  most  of  the  regions 
to  which  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  are  truly  Imperial,  the  white  race  cannot 
breed,  and  can  live  only  as  a  governing  class. 

In  Africa  alone  there  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  more 
than  2,000,000  square  miles,  with  about  23,000,000  inhabitants.*  On  the  West 
Coast  alone  the  four  colonies  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  Gold  Coast  contain  as  many  subjects  of  King  Edward  as  the  whole  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  for  their  welfare  Great  Britain  is  far  more  directly 
responsible.  The  control  which  she  can  exert  over  the  self-governing  dominions 
is  very  small,  and  even  at  that  they  chafe;  in  Africa  she  has  it  in  her  power  to 
make  or  to  mar  the  happiness  of  millions.  In  the  event  of  an  European  war 
our  responsibility  would  probably  be  greatly  increased,  for  one  of  the  lesser  incidents, 
of  such  a  struggle  would  almost  certainly  be  that  at  some  period  of  its  course 
we  should  be  compelled  to  take  over  the  administration  of  nine-tenths  of  Africa. 
It  is  surely  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  great  administrative 
problem,  and  the  methods  we  are  taking  to  choose  suitable  men  to  solve  it. 

Since  control  of  the  African  Colonies  and  Protectorates  was  taken  over  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  initiative  for  the  Transfer  being  largely  due  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  (one  of  the  least  known  but  not  least  valuable  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  Empire),  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates  has 
greatly  increased.  At  the  same  time  I  would  venture,  though  with  diffidence,  to 
suggest  that  rather  more  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  obtain 
men,  not  only  from  the  classes  whose  natural  training  ground,  in  England  at 
least,  is  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  also  from  the  new  Universities  in  the  great 

*  The  chief  Colonies  and  Protectorates  so  administered  (see  Colonial  Office  List,  p.  1)  are  : 


Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Northern  Nigeria    . 
Southern  Nigeria    . 

255,700 
77,260 

5,738,255 
6,500,000 

Gold  Cbast  Colony 
East     Africa      Protec- 

80,000 

1,696,965 

Sierra   Leone    and  Pro- 

torate 

200,000 

4  000  000 

tectorate      .         .         . 

32,100 

1,247,920 

Uganda  Protectorate    . 

110,000 

4,500,000 
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commercial  centres.  At  present  the  upper  classes  and  the  haute  bourgeoisie 
supply  officers  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  diplomatic  service,  the  Home  and 
Indian  civil  services,  and  other  minor  public  services,  all  of  which  drain  much  of 
our  finest  manhood  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  drain  might  be  less 
felt,  and  the  burden  of  Empire  be  more  widely  spread,  if  more  encouragement 
were  given  to  the  commercial  classes  to  interest  themselves  in  this  new  service.* 
Besides,  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  and  prestige  of  the  older  services,  the 
men  who  volunteer  for  Africa  are  usually  those  who  have  failed  in  the  examina- 
tion in  other  branches.  They  have  undoubtedly  the  merits  of  the  English  gentleman 
— his  love  of  fair  play,  his  high  standard  of  truthfulness,  his  desire  to  do  right, 
his  noble  abhorrence  of  cruelty.  Careful  selection  from  the  new  Universities 
might  secure  a  certain  number  of  candidates  who  would  add  to  these  merits  rather 
more  quickness  of  intelligence  and  a  greater  sympathy  for  commerce.  The 
experiment  is  at  least  worth  trying.  To  obtain  the  peculiar  qualities  needed  for 
Africa,  careful  selection  seems  to  me  to  be  a  better  method  than  choice  by  exami- 
nation, though  under  the  Foreign  Office  it  was  undoubtedly  abused. 

The  chosen  candidates  undergo  a  three  months'  probationary  course  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  are  sent  off  to  be  the  paramount  chiefs  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  This  three  months'  course,  which  dates  from  1908,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  only  a  step.  The  main  subjects  taught  are  elementary  Eng- 
lish law  and  elementary  English  book-keeping,  to  which  are  added  valuable  lectures 
on  Tropical  Medicine,  and  others  (of  less  obvious  value)  on  Tropical  Botany.  No 
means  is  taken'  to  ensure  study  out  of  lecture  hours,  and  no  serious  test  is  exacted 
at  the  end.  Compared  with  the  year  of  probation,  ending  in  a  severe  examination, 
demanded  by  the  Government  of  India  or  of  the  Soudan,  the  insufficiency  of  such 
training  is  manifest.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,!  "  The  mind  of  the  negro  is 
not  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  the  white  man  may  write  what  he  pleases ;  white  law 
is  not  to  the  negro  so  superior  that  he  is  at  once  pleased  with  it;  on  the  contrary, 
the  law  which  seems  to  us  so  just  and  necessary  is  often  to  him  the  grossest 
injustice.  Every  native  tribe  is  bound  together  by  a  system  of  laws  and  customs, 
resting  eventually  on  a  religious  basis,  i.e.,  resting  on  certain  ideas  as  to  man's 
nature,  his  relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  other  world.  On  the  basis  of  these 
ideas  different  tribes  have  built  up  very  complex  systems  of  laws  and  observances, 
resting  on,  and  bearing  witness  to,  certain  habits  of  mind."  Ignorance  of  the 
native  mind  has  already  cost  us  dear.  The  Hut  Tax  arising  in  Sierra  Leone  in 
198,  with  its  unnameable  horrors,  was  not  due  to  any  double  dose  of  original 
sin  in  the  native,  but  to  the  endeavours  of  the  officials,  both  on  the  spot  and 
at  Whitehall,  to  impose  a  hut  tax  upon  the  recently  subdued  protectorate.  In 
the  true  sporting  spirit,  the  Colonial  Office  replied  to  the  protests  of  the  Chambers 

Commerce  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  necessities  of  trade  having  forced 
Ddies  to  learn  something  of  what  the  tribesmen  were  thinking,  that  "  the 

*  I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that,   if  a  graduate  of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool 

tttSfh  "^  ?,!'  MS  f  PfeSent  th°Ught  inferi°r  ^  °ne  from  Oxford  °r  Cambridge.  But 
AfZn  servfce  th  f- th'C«  Office  to  make  a  more  active  effort  to  enlist  in  our 

African  service  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities  of  our  new  Universities. 
T  Kttue  bconomigue  Internationale,  March  1909,  p.  19, 
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Secretary  of  State  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  tHat  the  Hut  Tax  will  be  oppressive, 
or  that  it  will  be  less  easy  to  collect  in  Sierra  Leone  than  in  Gambia."  Precisely. 
To  the  Secretary  of  State  a  black  man  is  a  black  man,  and  if  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  English  fair  play  he  will  at  once  see  the  justice  of  it.  A  little  knowledge  of 
anthropology  might  have  taught  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  permanent  official 
at  Whitehall  who  wrote  his  dispatch,  or  the  local  official  who  inspired 
him  with  confidence,  that  similarity  of  colour  no  more  implies  similarity 
of  mind  in  the  black  man  than  in  the  white,  and  that  on  occasion  the 
mind  of  the  native  of  Gambia  may  differ  from  that  of  the  native  of  Sierra  Leone 
as  widely  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  native  of  Downing  Street. 

But  ignorance  of  the  native  mind  is  not  only  fraught  with  danger  to  the  purse 
of  the  British  tax-payer,  it  is  destructive  of  all  hope  of  improving  the  native, 
"  Lightly  to  undermine  the  native  faith,  and  to  endeavour,  with  the  best  intentions, 
to  fill  him  with  English  ideas,  is  to  give  him  at  most  a  few  superficial  English 
observances,  resting  on  no  firm  basis,  and  to  leave  his  moral  nature  without  any 
support  to  prevent  it  from  relapsing  into  chaos,  to  produce  that  most  evil  creature, 
the  native  inhabitant  of  the  coast  town.  Even  to  touch  a  native  custom  which 
seems  to  us  objectionable  is  to  run  the  risk  of  pulling  down  a  whole  edifice,  of 
destroying  a  whole  system  of  morality,  imperfect  indeed,  but  infinitely  better  than 
the  chaos  which  supersedes  it."*  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  gives  a  delightful  account 
of  a  young  official  who  for  sanitary  reasons  insisted  on  the  burial  by  a  native  tribe 
of  a  stranger  who  had  died  within  their  limits.  Unfortunately,  the  native  law 
was  that,  on  taking  possession  of  a  man's  body,  he  passed  into  your  possession 
with  all  his  assets  and  liabilities.  The  unhappy  tribe  found  that  their  obedience 
rendered  them  liable  to  payment  for  four  murders,  ten  adulteries,  and  a  mass  of 
debts,  with  no  assets  in  return  save  a  parcel  of  rather  fly-blown  and  quite  unsaleable 
wives,  for  whose  upkeep  they  were  also  responsible.!  The  consequences  are 
sometimes  still  more  serious,  as  many  of  our  prominent  West  African  officials 
can  testify. 

How  is  this  to  be  remedied?  To  give  each  candidate,  before  he  goes  out,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  language,  ethnology,  and  customs  of  his  district  is  obviously 
impossible.  But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  give  him  a  habit  of  mind,  and 
certain  methods  of  study.  If  by  means  of  anthropological  lectures  there  can  be 
added  to  his  knowledge  of  elementary  English  law  and  book-keeping  a  feeling 
that  the  black  man  is  not  a  "  nigger  "  nor  yet  an  English  child,  but  a  problem 
to  be  studied;  if,  as  the  result  of  three  months'  extra  training,  he  learns  nothing 
save  the  one  lesson  that  the  black  man  has  a  past,  and  that  by  that  past  he  has 
been  moulded,  the  extra  time  will  be  well  spent.  Ten  righteous  men  would  have 
saved  Sodom ;  two  or  three  officials  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  anthropology 
would  have  prevented  the  Hut  Tax  rising. 

What  then  do  I  propose? 

The  probationary  course  should  be  lengthened,  at  least  to  six  months  and  if 
possible  to  a  year,  and  should  be  taken  not  at  the  Imperial  Institute  but  at  one 
or  other  of  the  recognised  British  Universities.  Any  one  of  them  would  be  glad 

*  Revue  Economique  Internationale,  March  1909. 
t  Mary  Kingsley  :    West  African  Studies,  p.  371   (2nd  Ed.,  1901). 
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to  arrange  io  give,  free  of  expense  to  the  Government,  a  more  adequate  training 
than  the  present  somewhat  farcical  affair,*  and  thus  set  free  the  money  now 
spent  by  the  Colonial  Office,  which  would  go  some  way  to  defray  the  cost  of 
lengthening  the  term  of  probation.  To  put  this  training  into  the  hands  of  the 
Universities,  who  already  control  that  for  India,  for  the  Eastern  Cadetships,  and 
for  the  Soudan,  has  other  advantages.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  least,  the 
advice  of  the  tutor  largely  determines  the  career  of  the  pupil,  and  the  tutor  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  persuade  his  best  men  to  enter  upon  a  career  for  which 
his  own  or  a  sister  University  is  providing  the  necessary  educational  preparation. 
Besides,  the  present  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  of  attracting  University  men 
to  the  service  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the  undergraduates  have  before  their 
eyes  the  object-lesson  of  probationers  seriously  equipping  themselves  for  the 
work. 

The  new  lectures  to  be  given  should  be  in  large  part  anthropological,  and 
should  include  lectures  on  African  law,  the  rules  and  customs  of  marriage,  property 
holding,  and  so  forth,  with  special  reference  to  the  ethnology  of  -East,  West,  and 
Central  Africa;  on  the  industrial  and  economic  life  and  history  of  Africa;  and  on 
the  religious  ideas  which  underlie  the  life  of  the  native  to  so  much  larger  an  extent 
than  they  do  that  of  the  civilised  man. 

This  matter  has  already  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  H.M.  Government 
by  an  influential  deputation,!  but  was  coupled  with  a  request  for  a  Treasury  grant 
of  at  least  £500  a  year  to  an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Anthropology  to  be  founded  in 
connection  with  the  Eoyal  Anthropological  Institute,  and  at  this  latter  part  of 
the  proposal  Mr.  Asquith  sympathetically  jibbed.  The  former  part  of  the  project 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  which  would  occupy  a  much 
stronger  position,  as  it  would  not  ask  for  a  farthing  either  for  itself  or  for  the 
Universities.  Indeed,  far  from  asking  the  Treasury  for  aid,  the  Institute  should 
offer  financial  help.  Thanks  to  the  careful  stewardship  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  now  own  our  building  and  site,  free  from  debt  or  encumbrance.  We  have 
money  in  hand  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  necessary  improvements  in  our  building 
spoken  of  in  the  annual  report.  Though  we  are  soon  to  lose  the  £1,425  hitherto 
paid  yearly  by  the  Admiralty,  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  building  so  greatly  improved, 
and  with  the  new  spirit  in  the  Institute,  of  which  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  only  one 
though  the  most  striking  manifestation,  we  shall  see  a  steady  increase  in  member- 
ship which  will  speedily  diminish,  and  in  time  more  than  wipe  off,  the  loss.  With 
finances  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition,  we  should  be  willing  to  subsidise  this  work 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  has  so  wisely  and  generously 
subsidised  the  teaching  of  Geography  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Since  1888  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society  has  given  between  £'6,600  and  £7,000  to  the  School 
of  Geography  at  Oxford,  £4,500  to  Cambridge,  and  smaller  sums  (but  still  con- 
siderable) to  the  geographical  lectureships  at  Edinburgh  University,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  and  University  College,  Aberystwith.  Such  cash  subsidies 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  in  our  power  to  give.  Even  to-day  the  greater  expenses 

*  I  know  this  to  be  true  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  am  sure  that  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  others. 

t  See  morning  papers  for  12th  and  13th  March   1909. 
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of  our  building  and  the  smaller  amount  of  our  subscription  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  rival  the  E.G.S.  in  generosity.  But  certainly  from  1912  on  we  should 
be  able  to  set  aside  .£300  a  year  to  this  work. 

This  once  decided  on,  the  Council  of  the  Institute  should  then  approach  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  endeavour  jointly  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  pro- 
bationary training  for  African  candidates  at  one  or  other  of  the  British  Universities. 
The  spending  of  our  subsidy  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  plan  decided 
upon.  If  the  teaching  were  to  be  centred  at  one  University,  we  might  found  a 
lectureship  in  Anthropology ;  if  it  were  thought  better  to  let  each  University  train 
its  own  men,  the  money  might  be  divided  among  the  Committee  for  Anthropology 
at  Oxford,  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Anthropological  Studies,  and  the  Anthropo- 
logical Committee  of  London  University. 

I  have  laid  stress  on  the  value  to  the  Empire  of  the  anthropological  training 
of  the  African  administrator.  Its  effect  on  his  own  character  would  be  no  less 
excellent.  Think  of  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  young  English  or  Scotch  lad, 
sent  from  the  heart  of  a  great  University  to  the  solitude  of  the  West  African 
jungle.  What  wonder  that  he  sometimes  goes  mad,  or  takes  to  imported  drink 
or  native  women !  Should  he  wish  to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
native  charges,  he  hardly  knows  where  to  begin.  Give  him  some  preliminary 
anthropological  training,  and  the  most  fascinating  research  is  at  once  open  to  him. 
Even  collecting  weapons  and  "  gear  "  for  the  British  Museum,  or  for  the  Pitt- 
Eivers  Museum  at  Oxford,  when  backed  by  some  knowledge  of  what  these  things 
mean,  has  been  known  to  make  all  the  difference  to  an  exile's  life;  while  the 
investigation  of  customs  and  beliefs — a  pursuit  to  which  there  is  no  end — makes 
him  feel  that  he  is  still  in  touch  with  the  world  of  science  and  of  letters.  He 
can  work  out  his  problems  in  the  confidence  that,  when  he  returns  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  London,  he  may  go  on  to  a  higher  degree,  or  be  chosen  to  deliver 
a  special  course  of  lectures.  Does  this  sound  trivial?  How  many  thousands  of 
men  have  died  for  a  coloured  rag,  or  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  for  the  right  to  put  three 
or  four  letters  before  or  after  their  name  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man 
going  out  with  a  knowledge  of  anthropology  goes  out  with  far  more  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  mental  vigour  and  his  moral  health. 

This  new  development  need  fear  comparison  in  value  with  none  of  the  work 
at  present  done  by  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  We  have  among  our  members 
hundreds  of  the  men  who  are  bearing  to-day  the  burden  of  pioneer  administration 
amid  the  swamps  and  fevers  of  tropical  Africa.  Not  one  of  them  but  will  bear 
witness  to  the  value  some  such  training  as  here  outlined  would  have  been  to  him. 
We  have  among  our  Vice-Presidents  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  the  man  who 
amid  a  thousand  difficulties  won  for  the  Empire  the  richest  of  our  African  Pro- 
tectorates, and  did  so  with  clean  hands  and  unsmirched  honour.  To  the  judgment 
of  such  men  I  submit  my  proposal  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

W.  L.  GEANT. 
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A  PRIZE   ESSAY. 

THE  Victoria  League,  with  whose  work  many  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIEE  are 
familiar,  offer  each  year  prizes  for  essays  to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  at  secondary 
schools  within  the  Empire.  The  subject  last  year  was  "  The  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Various  Governments  which  are  in  operation  within  the  Empire."  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Watson,  of  Harrow  School,  then  aged 
17  years  and  .11  months,  who  has  since  been  awarded  the  Balliol  History 
Scholarship.  The  essay,  despite  youthful  faults  and  some  inaccuracies,  is  a 
thoughtful  and  clever  study  of  a  difficult  question,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may 
interest  some  of  those  who  are  making  history  overseas  to  see  the  Empire  through 
the  eyes  of  a  British  schoolboy.  With  a  few  unimportant  excisions  the  essay  is 
printed  as  it  left  Mr.  Watson's  hands.  It  may  be  noted  that  reference  to  text- 
books was  not  permitted  during  the  composition  of  the  essay. 

IT  is  the  duty  of  a  British  citizen  as  much  to  understand  as  to  defend  the  Empire. 
A  misunderstanding  of  the  principles  of  colonial  government  caused  the  American 
secession ;  a  misunderstanding  may  prove  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  future.  The 
genius  of  the  few  has  protected  the  many  from  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance. 
The  British  Empire  of  to-day  manifests  the  genius  with  which  the  few  have  adapted 
the  rigid  institutions  of  a  conservative  people  to  the  fluid  circumstances  of  alien  yet 
British  States. 

The  various  forms  of  government  within  the  British  Empire  do  not  spring  from 
the  caprice  of  a  Governor  or  the  whim  of  interested  settlers.  The  Constitutions  of  our 
dependencies  are,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  "Compromises  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  multiform  and  conflicting  interests."  The  elasticity  of  our  colonial  system  is  due, 
not  to  any  inherent  weakness,  but  to  a  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
conditions  and  interests,  every  single  one  of  which  must  be  considered  without  prejudice 
and  with  a  desire  to  harmonise  all  into  a  coherent  whole.  The  native  question, 
climatic  conditions,  diversity  of  race  or  language,  the  character  of  neighbouring  States 
— these  and  other  problems,  by  their  acuteness,  unimportance,  or  non-existence,  tend 
to  modify  similar  forms  of  government  with  various  effects  in  various  States.  For 
example,  in  those  dependencies  wherein  emigrants,  favoured  by  their  surroundings, 
have  striven  to  reproduce  the  life  which  they  had  but  lately  left,  it  is  natural  to  find 
forms  of  government  approximating  closely  to  the  "  unlimited  monarchy  "  of  these 
islands.  The  Thirteen  Colonies  laid  down  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation.  Had  the  Colonies  demanded  and  received  representation,  there  would 
have  grown  up  a  form  of  government  similar  to  the  French,  wherein  the  interests 
of  the  Mother  Country  are  supreme,  colonial  matters  are  considered  by  an  inexpert 
Parliament,  and  the  colonial  representatives  lose  the  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  excitement  of  home  politics. 

In  the  British  Empire  a  federation  takes  place  when  a  number  of  States  hitherto 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  all  dependent  on  a  central  power,  desire  union  but 
not  unity.  They  join  together  for  a  number  of  purposes,  but  each  wishes  to  retain 
its  individuality  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  common  action.  In  federations  proper, 
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as  distinct  from  confederations  and  dynastic  unions,  the  central  authority  is  vested 
with  executive,  judicial,  administrative,  legislative,  and  military  powers.  A  written 
supreme  Constitution  is  necessary  to  prevent  dispute.  There  must  be  a  settled  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  finally  a  supreme  court, 
independent  of  both  Federal  and  State  Governments,  which  shall  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  enforce  obedience. 

The  essence  of  the  federative  principle  lies  in  its  adaptability;  hence  infinite 
varieties  may  be  evolved.  In  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  the  federal  legislative 
powers  are  vested  in  two  Houses.  The  Lower  House  is  elected  usually  on  a  basis  of 
manhood  suffrage.  The  Upper  House  is  either  elected  or  nominated.  For  example, 
in  Australia  the  Senate  is  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  but  one-half  of  the 
Senators  retire  every  three  years.  It  appears  to  represent  the  people's  considered 
opinions.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  is  nominated,  and  is  composed 
of  effete  Conservatives  and  wealthy  manufacturers  who  have  contributed  liberally  to 
party  funds.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  considered  seriously  either  by  itself  or  by  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  dependence  of  these  colonial  federations  on  a  central  authority  is  represented 
by  the  Governor.  Appointed  by  the  Home  Government,  he  is  an  official  of  many 
functions.  He  is  the  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  the  leader  of 
colonial  society.  He  possesses  a  right  of  veto,  which  he  uses  to  prevent  measures 
detrimental  either  to  the  Mother  Country  or  to  the  other  Colonies.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
tact,  he  may  arbitrate  between  the  local  parties  in  the  federated  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  short,  he  possesses  considerably  more  power  in  his  Colony  than  the  King  possesses 
at  home ;  for  while  the  King  occasionally  is  allowed  to  dabble  in  diplomacy,  at  other 
times  he  is  little  other  than  leading  actor  in  a  perpetual  national  pageant. 

Although  the  federative  principle  has  solved  the  problem  of  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  Imperial  children?  "  nevertheless  it  possesses  grave  disadvantages.  A  federated 
government  is  slow  in  execution.  Its  machinery  is  complicated,  and  therefore  apt  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  based  on  compromise ;  consequently  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  feeling.  Yet  within  the  British  Empire 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  are  of  mutual  advantage.  While  the 
dependencies  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  Country  to  learn  from  her  lifelong  ex- 
perience, Britain  gains  knowledge  from  social  and  political  experiments  of  which 
the  trial  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  country  that  is  so  hide-bound  by  tradition, 
so  permeated  with  prejudice. 

The  Englishman  in  India  has  developed  from  merchant  into  philanthropist;  but 
his  philanthropy  is  such  that  he  may  not  discontinue  it  without  fatal  loss  of  prestige. 
To-day,  we  are  told,  India  is  "the  political  and  imperial  centre  of  the  Empire." 
If  we  evacuate  India  before  our  work  of  regeneration  is  completed — before  we  have 
educated  the  natives  up  to  self-government — "  the  sun  of  our  Empire  is  set."  Though 
India  is  a  geographical  expression  rather  than  a  country,  her  form  of  government 
is  on  a  simple  principle — that  of  a  series  of  twin  Councils.  The  country,  as  a  whole, 
is  governed  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  two  Councils,  executive  and  legislative.  Again, 
the  thirteen  provinces  are  administered  by  Governors  with  executive  and  legislative 
Councils.  During  the  last  forty  years  the  provincial  administrations  have  been  allowed 
as  much  freedom  of  action  as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Executive  Councils  are  composed  almost  without  exception  of  Europeans, 
but  in  the  Legislative  Councils  the  native  element  is  largely  introduced,  yet  never  so 
far  as  to  outvote  the  officials.  This  native  element  is  nominated  on  a  principle 
foreign  to  European  ideas — the  principle  of  the  representation  of  interests  rather 
than  of  individuals.  In  countries  such  as  India,  where  the  political  unit  is  not  so 
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much  the  individual  as  the  racial  or  religious  group,  an  efficient  system  of  repre- 
sentation must  rest  on  the  group  rather  than  the  individual.  In  India,  as  in  early 
Europe,  the  individual,  politically  speaking,  does  not  exist.  It  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  elective  element  into  the  composition  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 
The  members  will  not  be  elected  on  a  territorial  basis,  but  will  represent  groups, 
interests,  or  institutions. 

The  growth  of  a  so-called  "national"  spirit  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  British 
dominion.  The  steady  pressure  of  a  uniform  system  of  government,  the  influence 
of  Western  culture  and  civilisation,  already  have  broken  down  in  part  the  barriers 
of  racial  and  intellectual  division.  The  educated  native  of  to-day  sees  with  Western 
eyes  and  wrongly  considers  India  as  one  nation.  India  is  no  nation.  Since 
Mohammedans  are  handicapped  by  their  religion  in  the  acquisition  of  Western  know- 
ledge, the  Babus'  dream  of  national  independence  would  prove  nought  but  a  change 
from  British  to  Bengali  dominion.  Before  a  single  "Failed  B.A."  had  talked  himself 
hoarse,  a  cry  of  "Boot  and  saddle,  to  horse  and  away!"  would  scamper  through 
India,  and  the  last  English  ship  would  be  surrounded  by  a  group  of  terrified  Bengalis, 
while  Calcutta  was  being  pillaged  by  the  Rajputs  or  the  hillmen.  As  it  is,  India 
is  governed  for  the  Indians  by  the  Indians.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  are 
composed  of  natives  alone ;  in  the  higher  ranks  native  and  European  compete  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Indian  Government  that  the  native  element 
be  admitted  where  possible.  One  cannot  create  a  nation  out  of  a  continent  in  a  day. 

The  Indian  Empire  may  be  considered  as  a  federation,  of  which  the  component 
states  are  the  provinces.  In  Crown  Colonies  the  federative  principle  is  almost  entirely 
a V sent.  The  exploitation  Colonies  are  occupied  not  with  a  view  to  permanent  settle- 
ment, But  in  order  to  exploit  their  natural  products.  The  old  formula,  "Govern- 
ment, Council,  Assembly,"  allowed  the  maximum  of  control  with  the  minimum  of 
complaint.  To-day  the  form  used  in  Crown  Colonies  is  that  of  Governor,  with 
nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  Executive  Council  secures  the 
smooth  working  of  the  administration,  while  from  the  Legislative  Council  the 
Governor,  who  represents  the  sovereign  authority,  may  learn  the  views  and  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  white  settlers.  The  chief  objection  to  this  form  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  society  of  Britons,  however  small  its  number,  intensely  dislikes  submitting 
to  any  form  of  government  in  which  it  is  in  no  way  represented.  Again,  of  all  forms 
this  is  the  most  expensive,  since  the  Mother  Country  must  be  responsible  for  the 
finance  of  a  Colony  to  which  she  has  refused  independence. 

The  West  Indian  and  some  other  dependencies  possess  a  Legislative  Council  which 
is  either  wholly  or  partially  elective.  It  is  obviously  impolitic  to  grant  complete  self- 
government  to  whites  who  have  settled  in  a  country  frankly  in  order  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  its  exploitation.  The  atrocities  in  the  Congo,  the  injustice  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  administration  in  Saigon  and  Annam,  prove  this  principle  up 
to  the  hilt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dependencies  where  the  native  element  represents 
an  overwhelming  majority  it  would  be  dangerous  to  grant  the  natives  voting  powers 
equal  to  that  of  the  whites,  for  such  a  course  would  end,  as  it  has  always  ended,  in 
industrial  stagnation. 

All  Crown  Colonies  do  not  conform  to  the  rule  of  Governor  and  two  Councils. 
There  are  numberless  varieties  of  government,  as  there  are  numberless  conditions  to 
be  considered  in  the  "  dynamics  "  of  Empire.  In  Borneo  there  still  remains  a  Char- 
tered Company.  Within  other  Protectorates  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  the  native 
potentates  are  allowed  to  rule  so  long  as  they  govern  with  some  regard  to  Western 
ideas  of  justice  and  morality.  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  governed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
Gibraltar  and  Ascension  by  military  and  naval  officers.  But  the  leading  principle 
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in  the  government  of  these  Crown  Colonies,  as  in  the  great  colonial  nations,  is  to 
grant  to  each  dependency  a  form  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  interests  not  so  much 
of  the  Imperial  country  as  of  the  daughter.  State. 

The  infinite  complexity  of  our  Imperial  Government  appears  to  destroy  the  possi- 
bility of  Imperial  federation.  The  relations  of  the  component  States  seem  too  delicate 
and  their  interests  too  conflicting.  Yet,  were  it  found  possible  to  unite  all  into  one. 
glorious  mosaic  of  government  wherein  both  Canada  and  Tristan  d'Acunha  should 
occupy  fit  place,  with  justice  might  we  repeat  our  boast  of  the  British  capacity  not 
only  to  rule  but  to  obey. 


GEEATEE   BEITAIN. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Position  of  Labour. — The  record  of  organised  Labour  in  Australian 
politics  is  a  remarkable  one.  Twenty  years  ago  the  movement  was  in  its  infancy. 
Trades  Unionism  was  of  course  firmly  established  before  that  time,  but  it  is  since 
the  early  nineties  that  the  Labour  parties  have  developed  their  strength  in 
Parliamentary  circles.  In  that  brief  space  Australia  has  had  Labour  Ministries, 
both  State  and  Federal,  and  has,  after  a  period  of  misgivings  and  even  alarm, 
come  to  look  upon  the  new  power  with  equanimity.  The  chief  factors  of  Labour's 
sudden  rise  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  its  striking  organisation,  the  sympathy 
it  won  from  large  numbers  of  farmers  interested  in  land  reform,  and  its  indis- 
criminate alliance  with  any  other  party  which  promised  to  further  its  programme. 
The  thoroughness  of  its  organisation  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
Australia's  workers  are  almost  to  a  man  Eadical,  and  they  eagerly  accept  Trades 
Unionism.  Unions  attend  almost  every  industry,  from  the  shearers  who  work  for 
the  great  pastoralists  to  the  girls  employed  in  the  clothing  factories  of  the  cities. 
And  each  man  and  woman  in  Australia  has  one  vote  and  only  one,  and  votes 
are  of  equal  value.  Thais  Labour  drilled  and  perfected  its  fighting  machine  in  the 
constituencies.  But  it  has  always  been  obvious  that  the  movement  has  won  heavy 
support  from  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  Unionism.  The  official  figures  are  incom- 
plete, but  in  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  improbable  that  the  Unionists 
exceed  160,000.  This  brings  us  to  the  friends  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  explains  in  a 
large  measure  the  moderation  of  Labour  in  Australia,  the  absence  of  the  extremes 
of  Socialism  from  its  practices  and  aims,  and  the  respect  and  confidence  with 
which  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  even  its  stoutest  foes.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
Labour  in  Australia  has  been  the  number  of  country  constituencies  it  has  con- 
trolled. Sometimes  the  winning  of  these  rural  seats  has  been  due  to  large  mining 
and  shearing  votes,  but  very  often  it  has  resulted  from  the  support  of  the  farmers. 
To  understand  this  one  has  to  remember  that  all  through  Australia's  agricultural 
areas  the  squatting  industry  has  still  a  big  hold.  Extended  areas  suited  for  small 
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holdings  have  remained  since  the  early  days  in  the  possession  of  a  few  wealthy 
men.  At  this  moment  every  political  party  in  the  land  is  pledged  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  these  "  big  men  "  in  favour  of  the  agriculturists.  No  one,  not 
even  the  Labourite,  talks  confiscation.  The  general  contention  is  compulsory 
resumption  by  the  Government,  fair  compensation  at  current  values,  and  resale  in 
farm  areas  to  farmers.  Labour,  by  clamouring  loudest  for  the  blood  of  the  land 
monopolist,  has  scored  heavily;  and  the  long-headed  farmer,  knowing  that  He  held 
the  new  power  in  his  hand,  has  not  been  alarmed  by  some  extremists  who  have 
talked  of  land  nationalisation.  He  has  voted  Labour  for  a  single  purpose,  and, 
that  purpose  achieved,  he  will  reconsider  his  position. 

Labour's  Record. —  Efficient  organisation  and  discipline  among  the  workers, 
coupled  with  the  support  of  those  hostile  to  monopoly,  have  given  Labour  its 
strength  in  the  constituencies.  But  this  strength  at  its  best  has  seldom  given 
Labour  a  majority  in  either  the  State  or  Federal  Parliaments.  The  legislative 
achievements  of  the  Party  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  Labour 
members.  In  Parliament  the  party  has  sold  itself  unblushingly.  "  We  are  up 
for  sale  "  was  for  years  the  boast  of  Australian  Labour  leaders.  Their  support  has 
gone  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  have  been  behind  Free  Trade  Ministries  and 
Protectionist  Ministries,  behind  anyone  who  would  advance  social  reform  and  a 
strong  national  programme.  Their  achievements  have  been  due  in  the  main  to 
their  dominating  power  as  a  Third  Party.  In  successive  Federal  Parliaments,  in 
all  the  State  Parliaments,  they  held  the  balance  and  wrung  concession  after 
concession.  Until  very  recent  years  those  opposed  to  them  heaped  them  with 
calumny.  They  were  Socialists,  Disloyalists,  Atheists;  they  would  hasten 
Australia  into  the  nationalisation  of  all  property ;  they  would  destroy  family  life ; 
they  were  all  that  was  unpatriotic  and  un-British.  But  happily  that  day  is  over. 
Australia  to-day  takes  a  more  optimistic  view  of  Labour.  The  people  of  all 
political  faiths  have  come  to  recognise  that  loyalty  to  Australia  and  to  the  Empire 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  opponents  of  Labour.  They  have  seen  Labour  Ministries, 
both  Federal  and  State,  at  work,  and  have  frankly  confessed  their  moderation  and 
ability.  They  have  seen  the  wretched  Three  Party  system  disappear  and  Labour 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  two  great  political  forces  contending  for  power.  And 
to  the  credit  of  Labour,  when  it  held  the  balance  in  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Houses,  and  to  the  credit  of  those  Ministries  it  dominated,  none  of  the  legislation 
then  passed  has  been  repealed.  A  Commonwealth  or  State  Ministry  to-day  that 
laid  rough  hands  on  any  of  the  numerous  measures  which,  if  not  passed  by  Labour 
Ministries,  have  been  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  the  Labour  Caucus,  would 
find  itself  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the  electors.  This  is  after  all  the  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  movement.  Time  after  time  Bills  have  been  passed  into  law 
in  the  face  of  the  hottest  opposition  and  the  sorriest  prophecies  of  vested  interests. 
And  yet  to-day,  when  the  Three  Party  system  appears  at  an  end  in  Australia, 
and  Labour  is  fighting  alone  against  a  united  foe,  the  measures  of  the  Three  Party 
regime  are  everywhere  allowed  to  stand  and  are  by  the  great  majority  approved. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  when  those  measures  are  considered.  Apart  from  such 
Acts  as  Old  Age  Pensions,  Early  Closing,  Eight  Hours,  Industrial  Arbitration 
Courts  and  Wages  Boards,  and  a  variety  of  other  social  legislation,  Labour  has 
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been  the  deciding  factor  in  such  National  and  Imperial  ventures  as  the  White 
Australia  Policy,  the  local  Australian  Navy,  the  Compulsory  Training  which 
Lord  Kitchener  has  just  approved  so  warmly,  Protection  and  Preferential  Trade. 
The  order  for  the  tornedo-destroyer  Parramatta,  launched  amid  such  universal 
Imperial  acclamation  at  Glasgow  in  February,  was  given  by  the  Federal  Labour 
Ministry  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  movement  has  not  been  without  its 
extremes  and  its  sins.  Perhaps  its  worst  feature  at  the  present  time  is  its  ill-, 
concealed  hostility  to  a  general  policy  of  immigration.  But  when  its  sudden  and 
unexpected  rise  to  a  position  where  as  a  Third  Party  it  wielded  tremendous  power, 
without  the  responsibility  of  office,  is  taken  into  account  its  moderation  must  be 
admitted.  The  manufacturers  and  other  employers  in  Australia  who  have  most 
to  fear  from  the  ambitions  of  Labour  pay  its  policy  the  compliment  of  adding  year 
by  year  to  their  investments.  The  decade  which  is  just  closing  has  seen  Labour 
at  the  top  of  its  might  and  activity,  and  it  has  also  seen  the  unprecedented  develop- 
ment of  all  those  industries,  rural  and  urban,  which  can  only  prosper  by  the 
employer  showing  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  employed.  And  this  lead  might 
be,  and  indeed  is  being,  generously  followed  by  capitalists  (manufacturing  and 
others)  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

The    Northern    Territory The  announcement  by  cable  the  other  day  that  the 

Northern  Territory  had  received  the  best  rains  since  1871  means  very  much  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  this  big  unpeopled  portion  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Not,  however,  that  the  Territory  is  a  dry  region.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  served  by 
rainfall  than  any  of  the  six  Australian  States.  Drought  is  almost  unknown  over 
those  grand  expanses  of  Northern  Australia  which  are  to-day  occupied  by  a  handful 
of  men  engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  These  fortunate  people  hold 
wide  domains  of  richly  grassed  lands  on  long  leases  at  nominal  rentals  from  the 
Crown,  and  during  the  past  decade  their  profits  have  been  without  precedent.  Their 
stations  are  worked  at  a  trifling  expense.  Their  herds  of  cattle  and  mobs  of  horses 
multiply  rapidly,  and  since  prices  rose  so  sharply  a  few  years  ago  the  demand  from 
the  Southern  States  has  been  beyond  their  supply.  Their  single  handicap  is  dis- 
tance from  markets ;  thousands  of  miles  have  to  be  covered  by  the  animals  before 
they  touch  the  railways  which  carry  them  to  the  markets  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
During  seasons  in  which  rain  is  scanty  along  the  Southern  routes  this  "  overland- 
ing  "  comes  to  a  standstill.  But  such  years  are  rare,  and  the  phenomenal  skill  of 
the  drovers  seldom  fails  to  carry  the  cattle  safely  through.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  fascinating  about  these  long,  slow  trips  with  a  great  mob  of  cattle  across 
a  whole  continent.  Sometimes  a  full  year  goes  round  while  the  cattle  are  on  the 
march.  A  remarkable  trip  was  concluded  recently  by  Drover  John  Burgess,  who 
has  apparently  beaten  all  the  records  of  previous  overlanders.  With  a  mob  of  3,000 
cattle  he  and  eight  or  nine  stockmen  covered  1,852  miles  in  24  weeks,  and  lost  only 
124  beasts  by  the  way  !  The  route  lay  from  a  station  in  the  Territory  to  a  point  in 
South  Western  Queensland. 

Station  Life.— Burgess  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  dimensions  and 
life  of  a  Northern  Territory  station.  On  Wave  Hill,  the  station  where  he  got 
his  mob,  there  were  70,000  head  of  cattle.  In  characteristic  bush  language  he 
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describes  this  property  as  "  a  splendid  bit  of  country  for  grass."  In  1908  the 
station  sent  away  11,000  head.  Nine  months  of  the  year  are  spent  branding  and 
attending  to  the  stock  in  moving  camps  far  from  the  homestead.  The  place  is, 
of  course,  unfenced.  The  cattle  are  always  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
water  supplies,  and  difficulty  arises  only  when  the  animals  discover  a  spring  or 
lagoon  which  is  unknown  to  the  manager.  A  muster  in  one  place  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  practice  is  to  brand  the  young  stock  in  lots  wherever  they 
happen  to  be.  This  vast  station  and  its  70,000  cattle  are  worked  by  nine  English- 
men and  a  number  of  aborigines.  The  Australian  native  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  glutton 
for  work,  but  he  takes  kindly  to  riding  and  makes  an  admirable  rough  stockman. 
Burgess  describes  them  on  the  station.  "  The  first  morning  I  arrived  at  Wave  Hill 
the  manager,  Mr.  Seal,  had  about  a  thousand  cattle  in  the  yard.  There  were  only 
two  white  men  and  about  thirty  blacks.  The  natives  were  wonderful  workers. 
Both  the  men  and  the  gins  are  experts,  and  throwing  and  branding  went  along  like 
clockwork.  Amongst  the  women  were  three  black'  gins,  who  were  doing  the  best 
work  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  a  cattle  camp.  The  gins  are  the  best  workers 
on  horseback — far  before  the  '  boys. '  .  .  .  The  minute  you  cut  a  beast  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  carnp  there  was  a  gin  to  take  it  away  from  you.  One  little  half- 
caste  girl  about  fourteen  was  a  splendid  hand  at  the  game.  I  never  saw  better  work 
than  she  was  doing.  .  .  .  The  blacks  only  work  during  the  branding  and 
mustering,  and  when  the  busy  season  is  over  they  take  off  their  clothes  and  return 
to  the  bush  until  again  wanted. " 

Phenomenal  Profits. — These  great  stations  in  the  Territory  and  the  work  asso- 
ciated with  them,  from  the  mustering  to  the  droving,  make  up  a  delightful  picture 
of  wild  free  life.  But  it  is  a  picture  that  is  fleeting.  It  will  go  in  a  flash  before 
the  advance  of  the  Trans-Australian  railway.  The  cattle  runs  will  become  the 
home  of  thousands  of  ' '  small  men  ' '  engaged  in  dairying  and  the  raising  of  various 
produce  for  shipment  at  Port  Darwin.  The  monopolist  of  to-day  will  fold  his 
tents,  the  blacks  will  go  the  hapless  way  of  their  fellows  in  the  South,  the  "  over- 
lander  "  will  no  longer  find  the  distances  worthy  of  his  bushcraft.  But  to-day  the 
conditions  are  natural.  The  great  station  owners  got  in  early  and  obtained  all  they 
could  get  from  an  indulgent  Government.  When  the  Federal  Parliament  takes 
over  the  Territory  from  South  Australia  and  proceeds  to  develop  and  settle  the  land, 
these  cattle  kings  will  probably  have  to  be  bought  out  at  a  heavy  cost.  For, 
although  they  have  their  country  only  on  lease,  their  tenure  has  in  most  cases  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  still  to  run.  Altogether  about  136,455  square  miles  of  "  first- 
rate  pastoral  and  arable  country  ' '  is  leased  for  "  a  paltry  consideration  of  less  than 
£7,000  per  annum  all  told."  It  is  interesting  to  quote  (from  the  Melbourne 
Age)  the  areas  of  some  of  the  individual  stations.  The  information  will  convey 
to  readers  some  idea  of  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  Australian  pastoral 
leaseholders.  One  of  these  Northern  Territory  stations  embraces  8,000  square 
miles ;  it  is  watered  by  a  fine  river  and  several  tributaries ;  its  fertility  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  carries  75,000  cattle,  500  horses,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep  and 
goats;  it  "  encloses  huge  tracts  of  rich  chocolate  alluvial  and  black  soil  plains  of 
marvellous  fertility,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  farming  population  " ;  its  climate 
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is  "  so  temperate  that  it  cannot  be  truthfully  described  as  even  sub-tropical  ' ' ;  the 
increase  of  cattle  in  a  single  year  amounts  to  15,000.  And  for  this  money-spinning 
paradise  the  lessees  pay  just  £400  a  year !  The  adjoining  property  contains  3,000 
square  miles,  carries  70,000  cattle,  500  horses,  and  10,000  sheep,  and  the  rental  is 
£173  14s.  a  year!  And  so  it  goes  on.  At  the  present  moment  large  meat  works 
are  being  built  at  Port  Darwin  (Palmerston),  which  lies  handy  to  the  North  on  the 
route  of  the  fine  service  of  steamers  which  ply  from  Australia  to  the  East.  The 
future,  of  course,  is  clear.  Fertile,  well-watered  land  that  will  raise  cattle  and 
sheep  for  beef  and  mutton  will  raise  butter.  On  Australia's  East  coast  it  has  been 
proved  that  modern  butter-making  appliances  laugh  at  the  sub-tropical  climate. 
The  best  butter  that  comes  from  New  South  Wales  to  London  has  its  origin  in  the 
extreme  sub-tropical  North-West  corner.  A  few  years  after  the  railway  is  laid 
down  the  crearn  separator  will  be  humming  all  through  the  best  lands  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  Australia  will  be  turning  to  fuller  account  a  region  richer  probably  than 
any  other  area  of  its  size  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  a  corner  of  the  world 
which  will  by-and-by  loom  large  in  the  eye  of  the  British  emigrant. 

Federal  Capital  Site. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  party  of  surveyors  have 
pitched  their  canvas  camp  on  the  spot  on  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Government.  The  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Mr.  George  Fuller, 
was  present  on  the  ground  when  Surveyor  Scrivener  drove  the  first  peg.  Situated 
on  a  picturesque,  undulating  tableland  in  New  South  Wales,  the  area  which  is  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Commonwealth  as  Federal  territory  for  the  building  of  the 
capital  embraces  900  square  miles.  It  lies,  roughly,  about  equi-distant  from  the 
State  capitals  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  It  Is  about  100  miles  inland  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  proposed  Federal  road  is  to  give  the  capital  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  sea  at  Jervis  Bay.  Building  operations  will  follow  closely  on  the 
work  of  survey,  and  within  a  few  years  the  Federal  Parliament  and  Government 
should  be  established  under  its  own  roof  on  neutral  territory. 

SOUTH  AFEICA. 

Irrigation  in  South  Africa. — The  Government  of  Cape  Colony  has  published 
a  report  entitled  "Proceedings  of  the  First  South  African  Irrigation  Congress," 
which  reviews  the  progress  and  prospects  of  irrigation  work  in  South  Africa.  The 
following  summary  is  reproduced  from  the  Geographic  Journal : 

"The  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  the 
occasion  spoke  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  union  of  South  Africa,  and  regarded 
irrigation  as  the  most  essential  factor  in  building  up  the  future  of  the  countries;  for 
favoured  by  nature  as  South  Africa  is  in  many  ways,  with  a  very  fertile  soil  capable  of 
yielding  the  best  products  under  skill  and  energy,  her  great  enemy  is  an  arid  climate  in 
many  parts,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  successful  irrigation  schemes. 
At  present  irrigation  is  largely  confined  to  the  Breede  Valley  in  the  south-west,  and 
to  the  great  river-valleys  of  the  midlands,  but  during  the  year  1908  irrigation  schemes 
were  taken  in  hand  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  some  30,000  to  40,000  acres.  The 
rainfall  of  Cape  Colony  averages  15  inches  a  year,  and  assuming  a  5  per  cent,  run  off 
from  its  area  of  276,000  square  miles,  a  water-supply  should  be  available  for  3,000,000 
acres  of  irrigation ;  but  before  this  result  can  be  obtained,  more  scientific  methods  of 
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irrigation  must  become  the  rule.  Moreover,  the  rainfall  is  very  unevenly  distributed, 
and  much  of  the  rainfall  in  the  wet  districts,  where  irrigation  is  not  needed,  could  not 
be  made  available  for  the  arid  portions  of  the  Colony.  The  cost  of  bringing  land  under 
irrigation  in  South  Africa  is  great,  and  schemes  costing  £10  an  acre  are  the  most 
common  and  financially  sound.  The  amount  of  modern  alluvial  land  suitable  for  flood 
irrigation  is  moreover  limited,  and  on  the  uplands  the  depth  of  soil  is  insufficient  for 
its  adoption.  In  South  Africa  some  system  of  water  storage  must  largely  form  the 
basis  of  successful  irrigation  works.  In  the  Transvaal  the  irrigation  problem  is  greatly 
different  from  that  in  Cape  Colony ;  in  the  latter  country  '  flood  '  irrigation  is  prevalent, 
but  in  the  former  the  heavier  rainfall  renders  irrigation  unnecessary  when  the  rivers 
are  in  flood,  and  attention  has  to  be  directed  towards  the  conservation  of  surplus  water 
for  use  in  dry  periods." 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Education. — During  the  month  of  January  education  has  been  much  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Educational  Institute,  representative  chiefly  of  the  primary 
school  teaching,  met  on  January  4,  and  their  ideals  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark 
by  the  President  in  his  opening  address  :  "  National  education  is  the  only  safeguard 
and  real  asset  that  a  democracy  possesses."  The  Senate  of  the  New  Zealand 
University  also  held  its  annual  meeting  in  January.  It  should  be  explained  that 
there  are  four  colleges  in  New  Zealand  which  apply  themselves  to  teaching,  but 
degree-giving  and  examinations  are  the  work  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  sometimes 
leads  the  colleges  by  making  provision  for  certain  degrees,  but  generally  the  colleges 
themselves  establish  classes  and  lead  the  Senate  to  make  provision  for  degrees  in 
the  new  subjects  they  have  set  themselves  to  teach.  Some  remarkable  changes 
have  been  made  by  the  Senate  in  making  provision  for  Military  Science  as  an 
optional  subject  in  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees. 

So  much  has  been  done  specially  for  men,  and  the  Senate  has  made  important 
changes  which  more  directly  affect  women  by  providing  that  Domestic  Science 
shall  be  an  optional  course  for  the  B.Sc.  degree. 

The  Senate  was  led  to  this  by  the  action  of  the  University  of  Otago  (one  of 
the  four  teaching  institutions),  spurred  on  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Studholme, 
who  had  offered  £300  a  year  for  four  years.  Dunedin  citizens  found  additional 
funds,  and  the  Otago  University  Council  engaged  an  American  lady,  Miss  Hedges 
(Principal  of  a  Technical  School  in  New  York),  and  an  assistant  to  proceed  to 
Dunedin  and  start  the  teaching.  It  is  a  somewhat  bold  step,  especially  as  so 
little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  except  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  results  are 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 

The  Senate  was  also  occupied  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  and  in  discussing  the  question  of  Examiners  for  degrees.  These 
are  now  almost  entirely  appointed  frcm  eminent  Professors  in  England,  but 
some  members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  and  for 
the  employ  of  New  Zealand  Examiners  more  in  touch  with  the  actual  teaching 
given  and  the  local  ideals.  They  were,  however,  in  a  minority,  and  the  English 
Examiner  remains.  The  month  of  February  will  not  see  the  country  free  of 
educational  discussion,  for  a  Conference  has  been  summoned  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  discuss  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  university  education 
and  the  correlation  of  these  one  to  the  other. 
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The  Victoria  League. — The  energetic  Secretary  of  the  British  Victoria  League, 
Miss  Talbot,  arrived  in  Dunedin  on  February  1,  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
address  on  the  objects  of  the  League  to  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

Frozen  Meat  Conference. — An  important  Conference  of  those  interested  in 
the  frozen  meat  trade  was  held  at  Christchurch  on  January  27.  The  reason 
for  the  Conference  may  be  gathered  from  the  Chairman's  opening  remarks. 
He  stated  that,  owing  to  the  drop  in  prices,  the  meat  exported  last  year  from 
New  Zealand  realised  .£1,500,000  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  previous 
average  prices  had  been  maintained.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  immediate 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  trade,  as  the  Conference  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  an  expert  Committee  of  producers  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  shipments, 
and  in  a  decision  that  the  companies  should  meet  and  discuss  the  problem 
generally.  This  the  companies  have  agreed  to.  The  question  of  the  provision 
of  cool  storage  in  London  was  discussed,  but  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at, 
the  reason  given  being  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  available  to  enable 
the  members  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 

Trade  and  Finance. — There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  for  the 
December  quarter  1909  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  imports. 

£ 

The  Exports  for  the  December  quarter  1909  were          .         .     4,080,992 
The  Exports  for  the  December  quarter  1908  were          .         .     3,143,710 


Increase £937,282 

£ 

The  Imports  for  the  December  quarter  1909  were          .         .     3,932,246 
The  Imports  for  the  December  quarter  1908  were  .         .     4,035,167 


Decrease     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     £102,921 

The  improvement  for  the  12  months  is  stated  to  be  practically  six  millions.  As 
regards  finance,  the  reductions  in  expenditure  promised  by  the  Finance  Minister 
have  apparently  not  operated  as  yet,  for  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  during  the  nine  months  has  decreased  by  £3,592. 

Sport. — Sportsmen  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  10  moose  imported  from 
Canada  are  due  in  New  Zealand,  and  arc  to  be  liberated  in  the  Southern  Lake 
district.  It  is  stated  that  the  thar  (imported  in  1904),  the  elk,  Japanese  blacktail, 
Virginia  deer  (imported  in  1905),  and  the  chamois,  sarnbur,  and  Axis  deer  (in 
1907)  have  been  successfully  acclimatised.  The  fish  hatchery  at  Portobello,  near 
Dunedin,  has  also  been  successful  with  the  English  lobster  and  crab,  and  numbers 
of  these  creatures  are  being  liberated  in  the  waters  near  Dunedin. 

Mineral  Oil. — The  Government  are  offering  a  bonus  of  3d.  per  gallon  for 
the  first  500,000  gallons  of  mineral  oil  produced  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
the  oil  in  a  refined  state  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0.81-1  to  0.830  and  a  flash 
point  of  not  less  than  83  degrees  Fahr.  by  the  Abel  closed  test. 
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Immigrants. — The  total  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  Dominion 
during  1909  was  38,650,  and  the  total  number  of  departures  31,931,  an  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures  of  6,719  persons.  This  is  very  much  lower  than 
the  average.  Of  the  total  number  of  arrivals,  11,184  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  25,548  from  the  Commonwealth,  11.40  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrivals 
being  children  under  the  age  of  12  years. 

THE  Elections  in  Great  Britain  are  being  watched  by  New  Zealanders  with 
a  great  amount  of  interest.  The  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  looked  upon 
here  as  purely  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Country, 
but  the  struggle  for  Tariff  Eeform  is  considered  to  be  of  Imperial  importance. 
Above  all  and  behind  all  is  the  hope  that,  whatever  party  is  returned  to  power 
in  Great  Britain,  it  will  unhesitatingly  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Navy. 

JAMAICA. 

Wireless An  up-to-date  installation  has  been  erected  at  Bowden,   by  the 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Company,  Limited,  on  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet. 
The  station  is  worked  both  on  the  "  arc  "  and  "  spark  "  principles,  and  has  a  high 
frequency  "  singing  "  note.  Aerials  are  kept  as  low  as  practicable,  with  the 
object  of  minimising  atmospheric  disturbances  and  placing  the  question  of 
wireless  in  the  West  Indies  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  speculation. 
Eesults  so  far  show  that  interruptions  due  to  atmospherics  continue  during  the 
part  of  the  year  when  they  should  be  least  frequent,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will 
largely  increase  during  the  summer  months.  The  interference  by  ship  and  coast 
stations  precludes  the  possibility  of  maintaining  communication  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  important  commercial  transmission  and  the  possibility  of  a 
remunerative  ship  business  is  being  considered. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

Visit  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington. — Great  enthusiasm  has 
been  felt  at  the  recent  visit  paid  to  the  Bahamas  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who  was 
entertained  at  an  impressive  banquet.  Certain  passages  in  his  speech  deserve 
record ;  for  instance,  the  following : 

I  look  for  a  great  development  of  trade  between  you  and  Canada.  The  eye  of 
Canada  is  directed  towards  the  West  Indies.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  of 
the  Commissioners  on  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  who  called 
on  me  at  Washington,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  West  Indies  in  the  way  of  encouraging  agriculture  on  scientific  lines.  Canada  has 
waked  up  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  and  will  do  what  she  can  to  bring  the  West 
Indies  into  closer  relations  with  the  Empire.  She  also  feels  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  There  is  now  arising  a  growing  commerce  in  many  articles  which  Canada 
produces  and  which  you  need  ;  this  commerce  is  bound  to  increase  with  the  increasing 
population  of  the  great  Canadian  Dominion.  Another  direction  in  which  we  may  look 
for  the  further  commercial  growth  of  the  West  Indies  is  by  the  opening  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  ship-canal  at  Panama.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  south-western  and 
western  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  will  then  soon  become  one  of  the  great  highways  of 
commerce,  that  there  will  be  far  more  vessels  carrying  freight  to  Pacific  ports  which 
will  be  passing  from  Europe  to  Panama,  and  which  therefore  would  be  easy  to  make 
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use  of  between  you  and  Europe  as  well  as  between  yourselves  and  all  the  countries  that 
lie  nearer.  The  problem  is  one,  of  course,  which  will  require  to  be  worked  out,  and  it 
may  be  that  you  will  have  to  make  greater  efforts  than  those  you  have  been  making 
for  the  realisation  of  the  idea  and  for  restoring  to  Nassau  that  prominent  position 
which  it  once  held.  Anyhow,  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing  :  that  we  in  the  Old  Country 
are  far  more  alive  to  the  interests  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  than  we  used  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  am  more  proud  of  than  of  the  sense  of  the  growing  oneness  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  attitude  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  is  to  draw,  and  draw 
closer,  the  bonds  of  the  people,  to  be  able  to  arrange  closer  relations  between  yourselves 
and  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  keep  before  us  the  great  aim  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Empire. 

Such  language,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  encouraging  to  the  people  of 
the  West  Indies. 

CANADA. 

A  Tour  in  Canada. — Prosperity  is  what  one  sees  on  every  side  as  one  crosses 
Canada — a  prosperity  not  the  outcome  of  any  boom  in  one  particular  trade 
or  industry,  but  the  result  of  general  industrial  expansion  and  sound  monetary 
conditions ;  and  everything  points  to  a  continuance,  and  even  an  increase, 
of  this  prosperity  in  the  near  future.  Many  things  have  combined  to  bring  this 
about.  The  depression  caused  by  the  American  financial  crisis  of  1907  has  passed 
away,  and  throughout  the  past  year  money  has  been  plentiful,  whilst  capital  has 
been  pouring  into  the  country,  both  from  the  United  States  and  the  Mother 
Country.  The  harvest,  too,  was  exceptionally  good.  The  season  opened  late,  but 
the  weather  conditions  continued  perfect,  with  the  result  that  the  yield  was  the 
biggest  in  the  history  of  the  West.  The  wheat  crop  alone  exceeded  123,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  value  of  the  harvest  as  a  whole  to  the  farmer  in  the  West  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  £'30,000,000.  In  mining,  the  production  of  silver  in 
the  cobalt  district  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  valuable 
new  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Gowganda  district,  whilst  this  spring  will  see 
the  opening  of  a  new  mining  camp  in  British  Columbia,  near  the  head  of  the 
Portland  Canal.  In  shipping,  Montreal  is  taking  an  increasingly  large  share  of  the 
trade  which  formerly  went  to  the  ports  in  the  United  States,  and  the  statistics 
of  both  the  exports  and  imports  give  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  port. 
Judged,  too,  by  the  bank  returns,  which  show  that  the  total  bank  clearings  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  year,  and  the  Government  Bank  statements,  from  which  it 
appears  that  deposits  at  the  banks  are  increasing,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  You  see  signs  of  it  every- 
where— in  the  older  cities  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  in  the 
younger  cities  and  towns  in  the  West.  In  Winnipeg  there  is  great  activity,  and 
property  is  increasing  rapidly  in  value,  whilst  preparations  are  already  being  made 
for  the  Great  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  1913,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
will  be  on  this  marvellous  city,  which  stands  like  an  oasis  in  the  prairie.  Calgary, 
the  last  distributing  centre  east  of  the  Rockies,  has  nearly  doubled  in  population 
during  the  last  two  years.  A  most  efficient  system  of  street  cars  was  installed 
there  during  the  past  year,  and  although  the  town  is  on  the  C.P.R.  main  line, 
and  connected  by  branch  lines  north  with  Edmonton  and  south  with  Macleod,  it 
is  soon  also  to  be  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
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ways.  All  over  the  prairie  provinces  railway  development  is  active,  and  real  estate 
is  bounding  up  in  value  in  the  leading  towns.  Enormous  profifs  have  been  made 
in  real  estate,  particularly  in  and  around  Vancouver,  which  already  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  100,000,  and  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  within  a  decade  this  may  well 
be  trebled. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that  as  the  nineteenth  century 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  so  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  Canada.  What 
a  future  there  must  be  before  this  wonderful  country,  with  its  millions  of  acres  of 
the  finest  wheat-lands  in  the  world — not  one-tenth  of  which  are  as  yet  under  culti- 
vation— its  vast  mineral  resources,  its  timber,  its  fisheries,  and  its  fruit !  To-day 
the  population  is  nearly  8,000,000.  What  will  it  be  by  the  end  of  the  century? 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  it  wiU  then  exceed  the  80,000,000  to-day  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  growth  will  "certainly  be  more  rapid  than  it  was  in  the  United 
States,  for  not  only  have  communication  and  travelling  facilities  with  Europe 
increased  and  cheapened  in  recent  years,  but  also,  whilst  the  Western  States  of 
America  during  their  development  were  flanked  by  the  practically  uninhabited 
prairie,  the  land  in  Western  Canada  has  not  only  the  cities  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  Europe  to  draw  on  for  settlers,  but  also  the  whole  population  of  that  great 
American  nation  across  the  border.  Eapid,  therefore,  as  has  been  the  growth, 
and  great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  century, 
Canada  will  probably  surpass  the  States  in  both  respects.  And  travelling  through 
the  country,  however  hastily,  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  this  would  mean 
to  the  Empire,  and  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  people  at  home 
would  realise  the  importance  of  adopting,  whilst  yet  there  is  time,  a  system  of 
mutual  Imperial  preference  in  trade  which  would  not  only  help  to  develop  these 
illimitable  wheat-lands — the  natural  granary  of  our  Empire — and  so  ensure  our 
food  supply,  but  would  also  retain  for  our  teeming  industrial  classes  what  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  markets  of  the  world. 

Immigrants  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  States,  men  not 
of  British  race  by  birth  taking  the  pick  of  the  land,  which  is  the  priceless  heritage 
of  our  own  race;  and  as  they  cannot  obtain  a  title  to  their  land  without  being 
naturalised,  thousands  of  them  every  year  are  becoming  Britishers,  at  all  events 
in  name.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  they  make 
good,  law-abiding  Canadian  citizens,  grateful  to  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and 
often  enthusiastic  as  to  its  welfare  and  its  future.  But  what  of  the  Empire? 
How  are  we  to  inspire  in  these  people  that  sense  of  common  citizenship  of  one 
great  united  Empire  which  must  be  the  surest  foundation  of  Imperial  unity?  It 
cannot  be  done  quickly ;  it  must  be  done  by  stages ;  it  must  grow  of  better  know- 
ledge and  closer  intercourse  with  the  British-born.  Let  the  immigrant  first  become 
a  good  Canadian ;  let  him  grow  to  feel  proud  of  his  new  country  and  of  belonging 
to  that  strong  and  virile,  though  young,  nation  which  is  destined  to  play  an  ever- 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  partnership  of  nations  of  which  the  Empire  is 
composed.  In  a  word,  first  let  him  be  imbued  with  the  national  feeling,  and 
Imperialism  will  follow.  True  Imperialism  in  no  way  conflicts  with  Nationalism, 
but  recognises  Nationalism  as  the  natural  aspiration  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  Imperialism,  however,  is  a  higher  and  loftier  sentiment  even  than 
Nationalism,  and  just  as  an  Englishman  naturally  feels  a  special  affection  for  the 
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Old  Country,  so  it  is  only  natural  that  a  Canadian,  whether  by  birth  or  naturalisa- 
tion, should  be  first  of  all  a  Canadian — but,  above  all,  both  are  Britishers,  citizens 
of  the  same  great  Empire.  Everything  that  tends  to  promote  better  knowledge 
and  free  intercourse  and  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire — 
the  great  transcontinental  railways,  the  cheapening  of  postal  and  cable  rates,  the 
investment  of  capital  within  the  Empire  in  preference  to  foreign  securities,  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  by  means  of  lectures  and  organisations  such  as 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  through  the  Press — will  help  to  quicken  the  sense 
of  common  citizenship.  But  how  immeasurably  stronger  will  be  the  tie  when  the 
partnership  is  cemented  by  reciprocal  trade  relations  and  a  common  system  of 
defence  on  land  and  sea.  E.  S.  B. 


EEYIEWS. 

THE  COMING  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  PACIFIC.* 

THIS  is  an  unusual  and  arresting  book,  a  severe  indictment  of  the  great  Republic — not 
free  from  exaggeration,  perhaps,  but  containing  ample  food  for  reflection  not  merely  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  by  all  members  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  written 
by  an  officer  of  the  Chinese  and  not  the  United  States  Army  (as  has  been  assumed  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic),  evidently  a  man  who  has  thought  and  studied  on  the  ground  as 
well  as  in  the  study.  The  prefaces,  contributed  by  Generals  Chaffee  and  Storey,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  book,  which  can  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts — the  first  of  philosophical  deductions  concerning  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  and  the  second  of  the  logical  applications  of  these  deductions  to  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  part  the  thesis  is  established  that  "  a  nation 
that  is  rich,  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  unprotected,  provokes  wars  and  hastens  its  own 
ruin."  Opulence,  instead  of  being  a  foundation  of  national  strength,  "is  liable  to  be 
the  most  potent  factor  in  its  destruction."  Wealth  and  luxury,  unchecked  by  national 
defence,  mean  certain  disaster.  "  Whenever  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  nation  stand 
in  inverse  ratio  to  its  military  strength,  the  hour  of  its  desolation,  if  not  at  hand, 
approaches.  When  the  opulence  and  unmartial  qualities  of  one  nation  stand  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  poverty  and  the  military  prowess  of  another,  while  their  expansion  is  con- 
vergent, then  result  those  inevitable  wars  wherein  the  commercial  nation  collapses  and 
departs  from  the  activities  of  mankind  for  ever."  In  the  second  part  these  deductions 
are  applied  to  the  United  States,  which  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
drifting  into  collision  with  Japan,  bent  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific.  The 
conditions  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  the  coming  struggle  are  considered,  and 
invariably  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  Power. 

The  United  States  have,  the  author  thinks,  made  commercialism  the  fetish  to  which 
all  else  is  sacrificed.  "It  is  this  commercialism  that,  having  seized  hold  of  the 
American  people,  overshadows  and  tends  to  destroy  not  only  the  aspirations  and  world- 
wide career  open  to  the  nation,  but  the  Republic."  Patriotism  is  disappearing  with 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  lessening  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  people.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  non-American  population  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant ;  while  to-day  the  heterogeneity  is  over  50  per  cent. ,  and  the  foreign-born  element, 

*  The  Valour  of  Ignorance.     Homer  Lea.     8vo.     Pp.  xxiii-344.     Hampers,  1909.     28  oz.— 7.«.  Gd. 
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uninspired  by  any  sense  of  true  patriotism,  is  acquiring  an  increasing  control  over  the 
Government. 

' '  High  or  low,  the  ambitions  of  the  heterogeneous  masses  that  now  riot  and  revel 
within  the  confines  of  this  Republic  only  regard  it  in  a  parasitical  sense,  as  a  land  to 
batten  on  and  grow  big  in,  whose  resources  are  not  to  be  developed  and  conserved  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Republic's  greatness,  but  only  to  satisfy  the  larval  greed  of  those 
who  subsist  upon  its  fatness." 

Alongside  the  condition  of  the  people  is  the  total  unpreparedness  for  defence,  gross 
indifference  and  arrogance,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  expansion  overseas  on 
a  great  scale  and  the  re-assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  "  Promethean  in  conception, 
but  not  so  in  execution."  "In  the  history  of  mankind  never  before  has  one  nation 
attempted  to  support  so  comprehensive  a  doctrine  as  to  extend  its  political  suzerainty 
over  two  continents  comprising  a  fourth  of  the  habitable  earth  and  one-half  of  its 
unexploited  wealth,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  whole  world,  and  without  the  slightest 
semblance  of  military  power,  nor  possessing  any  right  to  regulate  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policy  of  numerous  and  irresponsible  political  entities  that  simmer  and  sweat  within 
two-thirds  of  its  suzerainty."  The  rampart  of  ocean  has  vanished,  distance  has  been 
annihilated  by  science.  Not  merely  has  Europe,  turned  into  an  armed  camp,  been 
brought  nearer  than  was  Virginia  in  Monroe's  day  from  New  England,  but  a  newly 
risen  sun  has  appeared  in  the  West,  claiming  its  share  in  the  world.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  unsupported  by  adequate  military  and  naval  force,  is  a  factor  "more  provo- 
cative of  war  than  any  other  national  policy  ever  attempted  in  modern  or  ancient  times. 
Yet  the  military  instinct  is  despised  and  debased  en  almost  every  side,  while  this  most 
warlike  and  all-embracing  policy  is  to  be  asserted  in  face  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
worlds. ' '  There  is  no  space  here  to  examine  in  detail  the  indictment  of  the  United  States 
for  its  state  of  unpreparedness — the  inadequacy  of  the  army,  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Volunteers  and  Militia,  the  defenceless  condition  of  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  territories,  the  futility  of  the  coast  defences  with  their 
insufficient  garrisons,  the  weakness  of  the  navy  with  its  heavy  responsibilities  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  worst  of  all,  the  absence  of  a  true  national  patriotism 
— a  heterogeneous  nation,  ready  to  embark  on  war,  incapable  of  sustaining  it. 

The  present  position  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  is  clearly  indicated,  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan  as  the  two  inevitable  combatants  for  supremacy.  Three  steps  have  led 
to  this  situation :  (1)  The  elimination  in  1894  of  China  as  a  Pacific  Power ;  (2)  the 
elimination  in  1904  of  Russia  as  a  possible  Pacific  Power ;  and  (3)  the  elimination  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  balance  of  Europe  by  the  ten-year  alliance  of  1905.  Japan's 
supreme  advantage  is  that  her  empire  is  in  the  Pacific  and  the  strategic  centre  of  it. 
There  remains  but  one  Power  to  dispute  Japan's  advance— the  United  States. 

Japan  can,  he  shows,  transport  in  one  voyage  200,000  men  either  to  the  Philip- 
pines (in  five  days),  Hawaii  (in  fourteen  days),  or  the  Pacific  Slope  (in  twenty-two 
days).  Japan  could  have  half  a  million  veteran  troops  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the 
time  that  the  United  States  could  mobilise  in  any  one  place  a  field  army  of  19,000 
regulars.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Japan  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  not  only  the  American  insular  possessions,  but  the  Pacific  littoral,  and,  once 
established  there,  there  is  no  inherent  power  in  the  United  States  to  dispossess  her. 
Coalitions  against  her  are  difficult  to  arrange,  without  bringing  Britain  to  the  support 
of  Japan.  He  assumes  that  Japan  will  be  able  to  show  she  is  not  the  aggressor. 
General  Lea  shows  at  the  same  time  that  Germany  could  move  250,000  men  to  the  east 
coast  in  fourteen  days,  so  that  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  must  be  left  uncovered. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  friendship  of  this  country  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
United  States,  but  quite  another  view  may  be  taken — what  if  Germany  should  prove  to 
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be  the  friend  in  the  event  of  collision  with  Japan.  We  must  remember  the  Yellow 
Peril  and  the  constant  attentions  paid  to  America  by  Germany.  But  Britain  can 
undoubtedly  exercise,  and  must  exercise,  a  good  influence  in  curbing  the  ambitions 
of  Japan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  the  alliance  our  relations  can  be  readjusted 
once  more.  The  precipitation  of  such  a  struggle  would,  moreover,  set  against  Japan  a 
world  in  arms. 

The  book  suffers  from  the  style ;  the  manner  in  which  the  author's  case  is  presented 
is  not  worthy  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  prolixity,  redundancy, 
and  an  occasional  attempt  at  fine  writing  where  the  simplest  and  most  lucid  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  have  been  the  most  effective.  Still,  the  book  contains  some  home-truths 
whicb  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart,  and  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  talk  about  "scare- 
mongers "  and  "  alarmists."  Stoffel  was  a  "  scaremonger,"  and  yet  the  Franco-German 
war  happened.  The  plans  elucidating  the  text  are  useful. 

A.  R.  C. 

SIERRA  LEONE.* 

A  record  of  personal  experiences  by  one  who  spent  a  large  portion  of  a  life-time 
in  pioneering  of  various  kinds,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  only  European  official  who  has 
travelled  over  the  entire  area  of  the  Protectorate.  It  was  of  importance  that  the  story 
of  the  transformation  of  a  lawless  and  slave-dealing  country  into  one  of  security  and 
freedom  should  be  placed  on  record.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  railway  has  been  the  chief 
means  of  bringing  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  "  between 
one  and  two  millions  "  of  people,  under  official  protection  and  control,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  constant  internecine  wars  and  human  traffic  which  had  desolated  the  Hinter- 
land. Much  of  the  great  change  effected  has  been  the  work  of  the  past  dozen  years, 
and  the  transformation,  coming  after  so  long  a  period  of  stagnation,  must  seem  a 
wonderful  one,  as  it  does  to  the  author.  Two  main  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Sierra  Leone  and  other  West  African  possessions — the  competition  of 
other  European  Powers  to  obtain  and  extend  spheres  of  their  own,  and  the  revolution 
wrought  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fever,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Manson,  Ross, 
Prout  (late  medical  officer  of  Sierra  Leone),  and  the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  The  climate  is  no  longer  "  deadly,"  though  it  is  not  (and  never 
can  be)  one  in  which  the  European  can  live  without  paying  heavy  toll. 

The  book  deals  largely  with  the  advance  in  material  prosperity — one  accomplished, 
it  must  be  noted,  from  above  rather  than  from  below — and  the  author  is  very  severe 
on  the  European  trader  for  his  shortsighted  apathy  and  ignorance  which  are  rapidly 
enabling  a  more  enterprising  trader — the  so-called  "  Syrian  "—to  supplant  him.  "  The 
typical  European  trader  strongly  objects  to  giving  even  a  passing  thought  to  anything 
except  what  he  considers  his  own  business.  The  development  of  the  country  through 
cultivation  and  the  utilisation  of  its  unused  wealth  of  natural  resources  are  questions 
which  many  a  trader  refuses  to  entertain  for  a  moment,  much  less  debate."  In  a 
word,  he  is  there  "  to  buy  the  produce  that's  brought  to  my  store  and  to  sell  my  imported 
goods.  .  .  .  We  are  not  here  for  running  about  the  country ;  that  is  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment." A  few  traders  of  a  new  school  have  appeared  with  initiative  and  enterprise, 
but  they  are  even  now  few  and  far  between.  Meanwhile  the  Syrian  is  showing  how 
business  is  to  be  done,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has  "  annexed  the  West  Coast." 
An  admirable  trader,  instinct  with  tact,  he  lives  among  the  people  whom  he  studies. 
At  first  a  mere  pedlar,  with  a  few  small  articles  strapped  round  the  neck,  within  a  short 
time  he  adds  to  his  stores,  and  soon  has  a  wooden  box  opened  on  the  road  side.  Some 

*  A  Transformed  Colony :  Sierra  Leone.  Aldridge,  T.  J.  Pp.  362.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co.,  1910. 
36  oz.— 16*.  nett. 
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Syrians  are  already  merchants  buying  first  hand,  and  they  now  form  a  powerful  com- 
munity. Sober,  industrious,  well  behaved,  well  dressed,  they  work  in  co-operation  and 
buy  in  large  quantities,  paying  in  cash,  and  then  share  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Aldridge  says  he  has  long  spoken  of  West  Africa  as  "  a  coming  country, ' '  but 
a  British  Colony  where  "  residence  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  enjoyable,  on  the 
salubrious  hills  for  the  period  of  ten  or  twelve  months'  official  stay"  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  "  coming  country."  The  many  photographs  are  very  good. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  CHINA.* 

This  latest  contribution  to  the  immense  literature  concerning  China  is  a  curious 
hotch-potch.  It  is  called  "  The  Chinese,"  but  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  sections 
having  reference  to  the  people,  and  the  portions  to  which  the  reader  is  most  likely  to 
turn  are  those  dealing  with  the  foreigner  in  China.  The  author  has  a  lively  and 
racy  pen,  and  views  things  from  the  American  standpoint.  In  his  description  of 
Hong  Kong — one  of  the  best  and  least  hackneyed  chapters — he  has  more  than  one 
"smack"  at  the  English.  Of  an  Australian  (suspected,  by  the  way,  of  smuggling 
arms  into  China),  he  says:  "Anyway,  as  he  is  only  a  Cooee  (Australian),  he  is  given 
the  cold  shoulder  at  the  English  club  on  the  Praya.  When  he  and  a  stocky  Canadian 
there  get  mad  about  it,  they  chum  and  rub  '  Paardeberg  '•  into  those  whom  they  call, 
in  the  hour  of  their  wrath,  '  snobs,'  '  Pharisees,'  and  '  Little  Englanders.'  "  The  light 
of  the  author's  own  countrymen  is  not  hid  under  a  bushel — the  6th  United  States 
Cavalry,  employed  in  the  relief  of  Peking,  were  admittedly  "  the  best  marksmen  and 
brainiest  open-order  fighters  in  the  Allied  Armies."  Kang  Yu  Wei,  we  notice,  "  is  the 
new  China,"  and  is,  moreover,  the  Roosevelt  of  China.  We  wonder  what  the  great 
statesman-reformer  would  have  to  say  to  this  comparison.  These  few  extracts,  taken 
at  random,  are  a  fair  measure  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  on  ' '  the  Chinese ' '  has 
been  approached.  There  are  serious  inaccuracies.  For  instance,  it  is  opposed  to  fact 
to  state,  as  the  author  does,  that  there  are  "this  day"  30,000  Chinese  students  in 
Japan.  There  have  never  been  so  many,  and  the  number  studying  there  has  been 
decreasing  of  late  years.  In  the  absence  of  any  date  on  the  title-page,  we  are  unable 
to  gather  when  the  book  was  written  and  what  ' '  this  day  ' '  means. 

*  The  Chinese.  Thomson,  John  Stuart.  8vo.  Pp.  441.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.  1909.  28  oz.— $250. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

To  THE  EDITOB. — SIK, — 

Dr.  Gray's  Paper  and  Discussion.-  As  an  old  Anglo-Australian,  who  in  his  day 
has  worked  with  pioneers  in  the  back-blocks  and  descended  since  to  the  meaner  art 
of  the  penman,  I  should  like  to  say  that  Dr.  Gray's  Paper  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  vision  of  some  of  us  older  hands,  of  twenty-odd 
years  since,  come  true.  In  the  elder  days,  to  hold  and  to  say  that  lion-headed  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  when  he  foretold  Imperial  solidarity  of  the  Motherland  and  the 
Dominions,  was  no  visionary  but  a  prophet  of  the  things  to  be,  was  mainly,  in  my 
experience,  to  court  derision — not  all  of  it  good-natured.  But  some  of  us,  even  then, 
held  by  him  all  the  same ;  held  by  it  that  ' '  One  people,  one  destiny, ' '  and  the 
incomparable  simile  of  the  "crimson  thread"  should  one  day,  even  in  our  own  time, 
stand  for  the  accepted  symbols,  not  of  an  unattainable  ideal,  but  of  a  living  and  a 
present  truth.  One  might  comment  endlessly  upon  the  hope  that  this  record  of  an 
Imperially-minded  gathering  inspires.  It  is  enough  to  say — and  it  will  be  said  by 
thousands  of  men  throughout  the  Empire  when  these  pages  are  read  :  Here  is  our 
old,  high  vision  of  long  ago  come  very  near  to  earth. — Yours,  H.  C.  MC!LWAINE. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  March  15. 

Provincial  Branches.  — I  welcome  your  journal  as  being  a  strong  organ  for  diffusing 
knowledge  of  the  Empire,  and  note  with  pleasure  that  you  desire  to  see  this  educational 
propaganda  developed  and  that  you  invite  suggestions  from  readers. 

Here  in  Glasgow,  a  city  which  has  large  interests  in,  and  many  intimate  associa- 
tions with,  all  parts  of  the  King's  Dominions,  and  in  which  there  are  many  men  who 
are  well  qualified  to  give  first-hand  experiences  of  the  Colonies,  we  have  no  society 
where  Imperial  topics  and  questions  of  colonial  trade  and  policy  can  be  discussed  in 
a  broad,  non-party,  and  well-informed  way. 

I  understand  that  the  question  of  establishing  local  centres  or  branches  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  is  under  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Colonial  Institute.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  practical  move,  and  if  the  idea  is  carried  into  effect  it  will  meet 
the  want  above  indicated  and  supply  a  meeting-place  for  genuine  Empire  students. 
Other  lines  of  usefulness  which  a  local  centre  could  pursue  occur  to  me : 

(1)  The  regular  study  of  the  contents  of  UNITED  EMPIBE. 

(2)  The  obtaining  and  disseminating  of  first-hand  opinion  on  questions  of  colonial 
trade  and  politics. 

(3)  Introducing  to  the  city  distinguished  Imperialists,   who  can  speak  with  first- 
hand authority,  as  lecturers. 

(4)  Formation  of  a  library  of  Imperial  literature,  &c. 

Further,  such  a  branch  would  have  behind  it  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute. 

If  this  letter  is  read  by  any  in  Glasgow  or  district  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  at  heart  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in 
furthering  them,  I  would  be  obliged  by  their  communicating  with  me,  so  that  we 
might  confer  together  and  see  how  our  wishes  could  be  put  into  practical  shape,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  something  towards  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Institute  in 
establishing  a  local  centre  in  Glasgow. — Yours,  DON.  MACKAY. 

190  West  George  Street,   Glasgow,   March  14,   1910. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows : 

John  T.  McL.  Boyle,  Edward  N.  Brown,  Admiral  Sir  James  A.  T.  Bruce,  K.C.M.G., 
Henry  H.  Finch,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gladstone,  Asher  Hart,  Henry  A.  Herbert,  George 
W.  Impey,  Howard  Ince,  James  Mair,  Charles  C.  Marriott,  Major  A.  C.  Morrison-Bell, 
M.P.,  E.  R.  Peacock,  Albert  E.  Reed,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Reid,  K.C.M.G., 
H.  Maunsell  Richards,  Thomas  H.  Robertson,  George  A.  H.  Samuel,  Leslie  Scott,  K.C., 
A.  Basil  Simpson,  Alfred  N.  Spencer,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  Alfred  Williams,  Richard 
W.  Wright. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Hon.  John  Anderson,  M.L.C.  (Newfoundland),  Edmund  K.  Beeston  (British  Columbia), 
Edward  K.  Biggs  (British  East  Africa),  Hon.  Sydney  D.  Bland  ford  (Newfoundland),  Major 
Alexander  S.  Boardman  (Cape  Colony),  Frank  Bost  (British  North  Borneo),  Henry  T.  Brett 
(Rhodesia),  Edward  Brown  (Canada),  Ivone  K.  Caldecot  (Sarawak),  Colonel  J.  E.  Campbell 
(India),  Donald  Cargill  (New  Zealand),  Villiers  St.  L.  Carter  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Edmund  J. 
Castleton  (Orange  River  Colony),  Ronald  S.  Chapman  (Northern  Nigeria),  Arthur  P.  Colquhoun 
(Argentine),  James  levers  Cox  (British  East  Africa),  George  S.  D.  Craig  (N.  W.  Rhodesia), 
Lieut.  A.  E.  W.  Cripps,  R.N.R.  (Northern  Nigeria),  Hon.  John  C.  Crosbie,  M.E.C. 
(Newfoundland),  Robert  Davidson  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  Jacob  I.  de  Villiers  (Cape  Colony), 
Johannes  S.  de  Villiers  (Cape  Colony),  William  Dewar  (Cape  Colony),  Albert  E.  Douglas 
(Natal),  Arthur  M.  Downton  (British  Columbia),  Gilbert  W.  Ellacombe,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
(N.W.  Rhodesia),  Hon.  Charles  H.  Emerson,  K.C.,  M.E.C.  (Newfoundland),  John  Evans, 
B.A.,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  H.  Fair  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  John  J.  Fenelon  (Newfound- 
land), James  W.  Ford  (British  Columbia),  Eric  G.  Frere  (British  Columbia),  Isaac  Friedman 
(Transvaal),  Patrick  F.  Gallagher  (Southern  Nigeria),  Hon.  Michael  P.  Gibbs,  M.E.C. 
(Newfoundland),  Ronald  C.  Grant  (British  East  Africa),  C.  Frederick  Hamilton  (Canada), 
Robert  Hamilton  (Transvaal),  Richard  L.  Harger  (Nyasaland),  Hubert  M.  Tylston 
Hodgson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (British  Columbia),  Edgar  A.  A.  Jones  (N.E.  Rhodesia),  William 
Wansbrough  Jones,  M.A.,  M.B.  (British  Columbia),  Ernest  J.  Kay  (Transvaal),  Thomas  Kerr 
(Transvaal),  Eric  H.  C.  Layman  (Northern  Nigeria),  Arthur  E.  Lewis  (Federated  Malay 
States),  James  M.  Lumley  (British  East  Africa),  Dermot  L.  Macartney-Fugate  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Greville  W.  Mallett  (Transvaal),  Edward  A.  Marshall  (Cape  Colony),  William 
McBride  (British  East  Africa),  William  G.  Meudell,  J.P.  (Victoria),  Hon.  Donald  Morison, 
K.C.  (Newfoundland),  Hon.  Sir  Edward  P.  Morris,  K.C.,  LL.D.  (Newfoundland),  Hon.  Frank 
J.  Morris,  K.C.  (Newfoundland),  Captain  E.  C.  Mulgrue  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  S.  Munn 
(Newfoundland),  Robert  Nixon  (Rhodesia),  Grimble  V.  Oldham  (Sumatra),  George  H. 
Ormerod,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (India),  John  Orr  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  Plimmer  (New  Zealand), 
John  C.  Ponsonby  (New  Zealand),  Eric  Renny-Tailyour  (N.W.  Rhodesia),  Joseph  J. 
Reynard  (Rhodesia),  Adam  R.  Richards  (Liberia),  Percy  D.  Roe  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Charles  Salter  (Victoria),  Ernest  H.  Scammell  (Canada),  Fortay  M.  Sclanders  (Canada), 
Dacre  A.  Shaw  (Natal),  Noel  C.  S.  Simson  (Lieut.,  R.G.A.)  (Hong  Kong),  R.  Anderson 
Squires,  LL.B.,  M.H.A.  (Newfoundland),  Claud  W.  Thomas  (Northern  Nigeria),  Percy  G. 
Thompson  (Southern  Nigeria),  George  J.  F.  Tomlinson  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rhesa  Van 
Sickle  (Southern  Nigeria),  Oliver  Wakefield  (Victoria),  Alexander  Wardrop  (Ceylon),  Hon. 
William  R.  Warren  (Newfoundland),  Harry  Watkins  (Hong  Kong),  Rev.  Canon  Spencer 
Weigall,  M.A.  (Basutoland) ,  Walter  White,  M.A.  (Northern  Nigeria),  J.  S.  Willison 
(Canada),  Hon.  Marmaduke  G.  Winter,  M.L.C.  (Newfoundland). 

Associates : 

Mrs.  Constance  A.  Allardyce  (Falklands),  Miss  M.  E.  Barker,  R.R.C.  (Transvaal), 
Mrs.  Charles  Parbury,  Mrs.  Florence,  M.  Pope,  Mrs.  Clara  Renshaw  (Sierra  Leone), 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Tarte,  Miss  Mary  C.  L.  Williams. 
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ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE   SESSION. 

1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole  : 

April  12.  At  8.30  P.M.     "The  New  Empire,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.     The  Right 

Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
April  19.  At  4  P.M.     "  The  New  Hebrides."     By  Captain  Ernest  G.  Rason,  R.N.,  late 

Resident  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  Hebrides. 
May  10.  At   8.30   P.M.     "  The   Constitutional   Position   of  the  Indian   Empire,"  by 

Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

May  24.  At  4  P.M.     "  Recent  Developments  in  West  Africa."     By  J.  Astley  Cooper. 

May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

June  1.  Reception  to  Sir  George  and  Lady  Reid. 

June  7.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  Imperial  Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Chichele 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford. 
June  14.  "  The  Malay  States,  Ceylon  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation   Colonies.' 

By  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G. 
June  29.  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


INSTITUTE   DINNERS. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  in  future  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  Dinners  preceding  the 
monthly  meetings  will  be  5s.  instead  of  7s.  6d. 


RECEPTION  TO  SIR  GEORGE  AND  LADY  REID. 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Reid  will  be  entertained  at  a  Reception  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  on  Wednesday,  June  1.     Arrangements  will  be  shortly  announced. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

15a.  "The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
oiroular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


;;:;<  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORABY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
HUGH  C.  CABSON,  ESQ.,  M.A  ,  SASKATOON. 
A.  E.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
EBNEST  B.  C.HANDJGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTOBIA, 

BRITISH  COLOMBIA. 
MAJOB    HEBBEBT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVEB, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TOBONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTBALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKEB,  ESQ.,SYDNEY,NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
EDWABD   A.    PETHEBICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOURNE, 

VICTOBIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOB,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,   ESQ.,   ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTBALIA. 

D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
EBNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PEBTH,  WESTEEN 

AUSTBALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BBADFOBD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.B.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIBGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETEBMABITZ- 

BUBG. 
ORANGE  BIVEB  COLONY  :   C.   P.   BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GBAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PBOTECTOBATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABEBONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIB  JAMES  H.   YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEB,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  SANDAKAX. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  ROBERT  DUFF,   GEOBGE- 

TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :   J.  FEBGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO. 
CYPBUS  :  J.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.     CBAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CABPENTEB,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.W.L.ALLABDYCE.C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIB  W.  T.  TAYLOB, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOR. 
E.  L.  BROCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Boss,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.    SIB    EDWABD    M.    MEBEWETHEB, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  EGBERT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.B. 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.    C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NIGEBIA,  NORTHERN:  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE, 
K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J    C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES        .   •  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA  LEONE  :   B.   M.   FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.B.C.P., 

L.B.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STBAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :    HON.    SIB  ABTHUR   H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CARMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POBT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA   PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY   C.   TONKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C. , 

ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  discussion  which  has  ranged  round  the  question  of  the  standard  of  con- 
struction needful  for  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  at  sea  has  been  going 
on  now  for  so  long,  and  with  so  many  differences  of  opinion,  that  the  plain  man 
is  a  little  weary  of  it.  The  methods  of  computation  are  as  various  as  the  results 
arrived  at,  and  where  technical  experts  differ  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  layman 
to  make  up  his  mind.  Out  of  this  discussion,  however,  arise  certain  clear  facts, 
and  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  concentration  of  the  British  Fleet 
in  home  waters.  This  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
and  will  doubtless  confirm  them  in  the  decision  at  which  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  have  already  arrived,  that  naval  defence  must  absorb  their  serious 
consideration,  and  that  time  may  be  short  for  the  completion  of  the  schemes  they 
have  in  hand.  The  burden  of  naval  defence,  which  rests  already  on  the  taxpayers 
of  the  British  Isles,  is  no  light  one.  In  the  last  eight  years  the  expenditure  on 
new  ships  and  guns  alone  has  been  £85,154,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  other 
countries  has  increased  in  a  proportion  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  slacken 
pace.  During  the  four  years  1902-5  inclusive,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
together  spent  on  construction  £47,629,000.  During  the  last  four  years  (1905-9) 
the  same  countries  have  spent  £63,944,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
£111,573,000  in  the  last  eight  years.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  reduction  in 
the  scale  of  expenditure;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  practically  certain  to  be  heavier 
still  in  the  next  few  years.  It  appears  from  such  figures  that  Great  Britain  is 
facing  a  terribly  heavy  strain,  even  if  the  two-Power  standard  is  definitely 
abandoned.  The  two-Power  standard,  as  is  well  known,  laid  it  down  as 
fundamental  that  the  British  Fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  the  combined  fleets 
of  any  other  two  Powers,  with  a  ten  per  cent,  margin.  This  standard  was 
modified  by  Mr.  Asquith  (on  May  26,  1909)  when  he  ruled  the  United  States 
entirely  out  of  the  reckoning,  on  the  ground  that  that  country  would  never  be 
likely  to  come  within  the  practical  application  of  the  rule.  While  subscribing 
heartily  to  Mr.  Asquith 's  view  of  the  cordiality  of  relations  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two-Power 
standard,  or  any  other  standard  of  naval  strength,  must  take  into  account  those 
vicissitudes  in  international  relations  as  to  which  it  is  never  safe  to  prophesy. 
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A  COMPARISON  which  is  not  open  to  the  same  objections  that  may  be  brought 
against  any  computation  of  our  strength  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  between  the  British  Fleet  in  home  waters  and  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  certain  that  Austria  and  Germany 
must  be  counted  as  one  for  purposes  of  international  relations,  and  Italy,  though 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  her  rdle  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  bound  to  it  by 
geographical  and  political  conditions.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  early 
part  of  1913  Germany  will  have  at  least  seventeen  Dreadnoughts  completed,  and 
the  latest  information  from  Austria  is  that  preparations  are  already  advanced  for 
the  laying  down  of  two  Dreadnoughts  at  Trieste,  while  contingent  orders  have  been 
given  for  the  guns  and  gun-mountings.  Slips  have  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  more  vessels,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  four  ships 
will  be  ready  in  1913.  Italy  has  also  a  programme,  already  in  hand,  for  four 
Dreadnoughts,  and  no  computation  of  a  possible  combination  would  be  fair  which 
did  not  allow  for  the  completion  of  these  ships  by  1913.  The  Triple  Alliance, 
therefore,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  twenty-five  Dreadnoughts  in  the 
first  half  of  1913,  at  which  time  the  British  Fleet,  as  at  present  planned,  will 
have  twenty-five,  leaving  out  of  account  the  two  Australian  ships.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  adherents  of  the  Strong  Navy  school  that  the  present  ruinous 
competition  will  abate  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  Empire  intends  to  hold 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea  at  all  costs,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  strain  involved 
renders  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  younger  nations  should  bear  their  share  of 
the  burden,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  which  inspires 
our  Institute — "  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each." 


ON  the  eve  of  Union,  it  is  especially  pleasant  to  note  the  steady  rise  of  trade  and 
consequent  prosperity  in  South  Africa.  The  long  period  of  depression  which 
followed  the  war  is  now  well  behind,  and  month  by  month  the  state  of  the  country 
goes  on  improving.  In  the  publications  of  the  South  African  Customs  Statistical 
Bureau  we  have  an  admirable  means  of  estimating  the  extent  and  solidity  of  this 
movement.  Thus,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1909,  the  total  value  of  South 
African  exports  amounted  to  £51,151,463,  as  against  £45,876,714  for  1908.  In 
every  main  line  the  increase  is  substantial.  Thus  the  export  of  gold  rose  from 
£32,047,344  to  £33,303,906,  of  diamonds  from  £4,796,655  to  £6,370,301,  and  of 
other  raw  materials  from  £7,812,228  to  £9,817,620.  The  export  of  South  African 
foodstuffs  is  not  yet  on  a  great  scale,  but  at  least  the  increase  is  notable — from 
£479,847  to  £921,470.  Agriculture  must  be  doing  well  if  we  may  judge  by  these 
export  figures.  Thus  wool,  of  which  £2,768,201  worth  was  exported  in  1908, 
rose  to  the  value  of  £3, 728, 470 -in  1909,  hides  rose  from  £780,747  to  £1,144,790, 
ostrich  feathers  from  £1,738,392  to  £2,091,280;  but  the  most  notable  rise  was 
in  maize,  of  which  £665,596  was  exported  in  1909,  against  only  £207,718  in 
1908.  These  figures,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  show  the  excellent  foundation 
there  is  for  the  increase  in  imports.  Here  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Great 
Britain  obtains  a  substantial  share.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  in  1909 
amounted  in  value  to  £27,183,853,  against  £24,438,266  for  1908.  Of  this  total 
£15,811,726,  or  58.1  per  cent.,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  against 
£13,741,579,  or  56.2  per  cent.,  in  the  previous  year.  The  other  parts  of  the 
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Empire  had  12.4  per  cent. — a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion,  explained  satis- 
factorily by  the  fact  that  South  Africa  imported  less  food  in  1909  than  in  1908. 
The  total  of  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  was  £8,016,309,  or  29.5  per  cent, 
against  29.8  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  When  we  hear  so  much  of  German 
competition,  it  is  a  little  comforting  to  note  that  in  South  Africa  British  imports 
are  holding  their  own  so  well,  the  German  figures  being  £2,134,260  in  1908  and 
£2,453,814  in  1909. 

THERE  are  several  things,  however,  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection.  Great  Britain  is  at  present  given  a  preference  by  South  Africa.  It 
it  not  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  well  worth  having  in  a  country  which  offers 
some  enormous  contracts,  where  even  a  small  advantage  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  tendering.  The  total  value  of  preference  given  to  the  Empire  by 
South  Africa  in  1909  amounted  to  the  not  insignificant  sum  of  £486,331.  When 
we  remember  the  conditions  under  which  this  preference  policy  was  adopted,  there 
will  naturally  be  some  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  Union  Government  will  continue 
it.  We  learn  from  an  excellent  source  that  there  is  already  a  movement,  which 
may  possibly  prove  formidable,  to  put  an  end  to  this  preference,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  one-sided  arrangement.  We  touch  with  reserve  on  this  question, 
which  is  of  great  importance  both  to  South  Africa  and  to  Great  Britain.  The 
present  preponderance  of  British  trade  is  by  no  means  easily  held,  and,  as  we 
indicated  above,  depends  to  some  extent  at  least  upon  the  preference  which  in 
certain  lines,  where  competition  is  fine  and  contracts  are  large,  is  a  factor  of  some 
importance.  South  Africans  may  remember  that  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
they  had  a  flourishing  wine  trade  with  England,  worth  a  million  a  year,  which 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Colonial  preference  due  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  It  is  not  a  political  prediction  to  say  that  what  tariffs 
have  done  before  they  may  do  again.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  South  Africa 
not  to  conclude  too  hastily  that  her  preference  system  is  unprofitable.  The 
promising  South  African  maize  trade,  for  example,  would  be  enormously  helped 
by  a  small  British  preference,  and  so  might  the  no  less  promising  fruit  trade, 
South  Africa  is  certain  to  be  a  tobacco  grower  in  the  future,  and  would  no  doubt 
be  glad  of  a  preference  to  establish  that  industry. 


THE  question  of  the  development  of  ocean  communication  between  Western 
Canada  and  Europe  is  naturally  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Canada.  At 
Vancouver  there  are  as  yet  no  established  steamship  lines  dealing  with  the  grain 
trade,  grain  being  shipped  hitherto  on  passenger  steamers  handling  general  freight, 
with  very  little  competition  as  regards  rates.  Three  lines  of  steamers  no\v  operate 
between  Vancouver  and  Liverpool,  two  of  them  vid  the  Indian  Ocean,  Suez  Canal, 
and  Mediterranean,  while  the  third  goes  round  Cape  Horn.  A  fourth  route — to 
which  attention  has  been  <lra\\n  already  in  these  pages — charging  a  similar  rate,  is 
down  the  Pacific  to  either  Tehuantepec  or  Panama,  by  rail  across  the  isthmus, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Liverpool.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished— on 
January  1,  1915,  we  are  officially  told — the  present  ocean  distance  will  be  about 
halved.  The  question  of  rates  will  then  have  to  be  entirely  reconsidered,  and 
the  real  tussle  between  the  through  ocean  route  (vid  Pacific  and  Panama)  and  the 
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land  route  (via  Fort  William  across  the  North  American  Continent)  will  then  begin. 
One  effect  will  be  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Western  Canada.  The  chief 
obstacle  so  far,  apart  from  the  question  of  ocean  communication,  has  been  the 
want  of  terminal  elevators  at  the  coast  to  handle  the  grain,  an  obstacle  that  is 
shortly  to  be  removed.  With  the  provision  of  elevators  the  six  cents  per  bushel 
now  charged  for  sacking  will  be  saved  on  Western  shipments,  and  advantage  can 
be  taken  by  Western  shippers  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Mexican,  South  African, 
and  other  markets,  whenever  they  offer  better  prices  than  Liverpool.  When  the 
change  referred  to  has  come  about  the  centre  of  gravity  will  have  shifted,  and  the 
present  control  of  the  Western  market  by  Eastern  Canada  will  pass  mainly  to 
Western  hands. 

WE  have  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  national 
conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Canada  and  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 
creation  of  a  Conservation  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton.  At  the  Forestry  Convention  held  at  Frederictown,  N.B.,  Mr. 
Sifton  referred  to  the  growing  interest  throughout  Canada  in  forest  preservation. 
As  regards  forest  fires,  the  action  now  being  taken  is  largely  for  the  protection 
of  merchantable  timber  from  fire,  but  in  the  large  areas  of  young  growth  nothing 
is  being  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  It  is  in  such  areas  that  the  greatest 
damage  is  being  done.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  the 
U.S.  National  Conservation  Commission,  "  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres  of 
young  growth  are  burned  over  annually."  Mr.  Sifton  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  could  not  supply  themselves  with  wood  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  look  to  Canada  for  a  further  supply  all 
the  Canadian  merchantable  lumber  would  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
Within  the  present  generation  the  Canadian  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  pass  legislation  limiting  the  quantity  of  lumber  to  be  cut,  and  a  portion  of 
that  policy  should  be  adopted  now.  Ontario  had  taken  a  step  in  this  direction 
by  compelling  all  timber  cut  on  Government  lands  to  be  manufactured  within 
the  province,  with  the  result  that  the  Michigan  mills  (where  the  timber  was 
formerly  sawn)  had  moved  to  Ontario.  Quebec  proposed  to  copy  the  example  of 
Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  follow.  Mr.  Sifton  showed 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  U.S.  policy,  which  till  now  had  led  to  the  stripping 
the  land  of  its  forests  and  its  abandonment.  The  necessity  for  forest  preserves 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eockies,  to  avoid  the  otherwise  inevitable  flooding  of 
the  country  one  season  of  the  year  and  its  becoming  a  barren  waste  at  another 
season,  was  emphasised  by  Mr.  Sifton. 


A  USEFUL  object-lesson  of  the  need  for  the  Conservation  Commission  in 
another  direction — that  of  water — is  found  in  the  recent  attempt  by  powerful 
American  interests  to  acquire  water-power  concessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  long  Sault  Rapids,  about  forty  miles  above  Montreal.  The  American 
company  is  connected  with  a  subsidiary  one  in  Canada  seeking  incorporation 
under  the  Federal  Law.  The  proposal  is  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  enabling  650,000  horse-power  to  be  generated — more  power  than 
is  allowed  to  be  taken  from  Niagara  Falls— for  which  nothing  was  to  be  paid ! 
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One  half  the  power  is  seemingly  to  he  allotted  to  Canadian  use,  it  is  true, 
but  the  arrangement  is  a  very  one-sided  bargain,  for  Ontario  would  not  be  able 
to  control  power  rates  or  distribution,  while  navigation  might  be  seriously  injured. 
The  project  is  rightly  condemned  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission. 
"The  plain  duty  of  Canada,"  it  considers,  "  is  to  maintain  her  rights  of  owner- 
ship and  jurisdiction  unimpaired  and  untrammelled."  The  conservation  of  the 
natural  attractions  of  the  river  alone  would  justify  the  rejection  of  the  scheme. 


THE  Earl  of  Minto's  address  to  the  Viceregal  Council  on  March  30,  of 
which  the  full  report  is  now  available,  is  an  important  pronouncement,  dealing 
as  it  did  with  the  financial  condition,  the  social  problems  to  be  solved,  and  the 
working  of  the  reformed  Council.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  rain  in  1907 
and  the  consequent  shrinkage  of  revenue,  the  present  position  is  satisfactory. 
The  resources  have  to  be  husbanded,  however,  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands 
for  more  needs  concurrent  with  the  progressive  diminution  of  revenue  from  opium, 
resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Governments.  The 
provision  of  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  increasing  demands  made  upon 
Government  is  yearly  more  difficult;  for  instance,  for  education — a  school  within 
reach  of  every  village  is  the  proposal  of  the  Director-General  of  Education, 
multiplying  the  boys'  schools  by  four,  not  to  speak  of  the  girls'  schools — and  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  police  service.  The  demands  sure  to  arise  from  the 
new  Council  must  inevitably  be  very  considerable,  for  the  representatives  are 
bound  to  press  for  measures  which  they  are  expected  to  secure.  The  new  Council, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Viceroy,  has  made  a  good  beginning,  better  relations  having 
been  now  established  between  official  and  non-official  members  of  the  Council. 
Increased  representation  had,  he  thought,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  rather  early  as  yet  to  express  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point. 
The  experiment  is  being  made  at  a  moment  of  grave  unrest  not  merely  in  India 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  task  imposed  upon  the 
British  democracy  of  governing  India,  in  view  of  the  growing  unrest  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  differing  views  of  British  political  parties,  is  one  of  a  stupendous 
character,  and  it  is  well  that  the  Dominions  overseas  should  bear  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  burden  that  has  to  be  borne.  To  Australasia  especially  the  problem 
is  one  of  great  moment,  for  the  efficient  government  of  India  maintains  the  balance 
in  Asia  which  is  vital  to  the  British  in  the  Pacific. 


THE  ideal  of  an  Empire  which  shall  be  self-supporting  as  regards  raw  material 
and  food  is  one  that  must  attract  many  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  They  will 
learn  with  interest  one  of  the  latest  developments  which  aim  at  supplying  Britain 
with  the  most  important  item  ol  her  raw  imports — cotton  grown  within  the 
Empire.  The  Legislative  Council  of  Factory  Workers  have  recommended  that 
£30,000  should  be  contributed  by  the  workpeople  of  the  cotton  mills  for  the 
Empire-grown  cotton  scheme.  The  method  proposed  is  for  each  operative  to  pay 
Id.  per  month,  spread  over  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  the  money  being 
returned  in  the  form  of  shares  in  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Company.  Any 
dividend  that  may  accrue  will  go  to  the  hospitals  in  the  districts  where  the 
collection  is  made.  The  General  Committee  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  Associa- 
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tion  have  agreed  to  a  contribution  of  £72,500,  made  on  the  basis  of  £2  per 
1,000  spindles  and  Is.  for  each  loom,  the  payment  to  spread  over  five  years. 
This  co-operation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  cotton  trade  in  an  Imperial  work 
is  not  only  in  itself  educative,  but  is  dictated  by  the  most  practical  necessities. 
Great  Britain  employs  53i  million  spindles,  requiring  about  3£  million  bales  of 
500  Ibs.  each  to  keep  them  working  throughout  the  year.  America  so  far  has 
provided  the  bulk  of  our  supply,  but  she  now  has  use  for  4£  million  bales  annually, 
and  her  consumption  increases,  as  does  that  of  other  countries,  so  that  it  is  estimated 
that  the  world  wants  twelve  to  thirteen  million  bales  of  American  cotton,  while 
the  output  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  between  ten  and  thirteen,  leaving  no 
margin  for  a  shortage.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  broaden  the  basis  of  supply. 
As  for  the  parts  of  the  Empire  from  which  the  supply  of  cotton  may  be  stimulated, 
experts  have  recently  reported  that  India  could  produce  much  more,  and  the 
West  Indies  have  been  proved  capable  of  growing  the  very  finest  quality. 
Africa,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  continent  from  which  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  cotton  must  mainly  be  met,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  so  much 
of  Africa  is  within  our  Empire.  Taking  the  tropical  belt  we  find  a  rapidly 
increasing  output  of  cotton  (although  the  culture  is  a  novel  one  in  those  regions) 
both  from  east  and  west.  Sierra  Leone  has  been  particularly  successful. 
Ehodesia  can  grow  excellent  cotton,  Nyassaland  and  parts  of  Natal  are  eminently 
suited  for  the  culture,  and,  lastly,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  introduce  cotton 
growing  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  reported  that  a  Lancashire  syndicate  has  acquired 
land  in  the  Colony  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  and  promising 
industry  will  be  inaugurated.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  raising 
altogether  half  a  million  sterling  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  research  in 
parts  of  the  Empire  which  offer  a  possible  field  for  cotton  growing,  and  a  small 
subsidy  is  being  granted  by  Government;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that,  as  is  the 
tradition  of  our  race,  it  is  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  mercantile  classes 
that  we  must  chiefly  look  to  promote  this  great  Imperial  development. 


AFTER  his  magnificent  reception  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  receiving  fresh  laurels  in  the  United  States,  where,  at  the 
banquet  at  the  Pilgrims'  Club  in  New  York  given  in  his  honour,  Mr.  Choate 
proposed  his  health  as  "the  greatest  living  soldier."  The  Americans  are,  of 
course,  naturally  pleased  at  the  recommendation  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  to  take  West  Point  as  a  pattern 
for  their  Military  College.  The  recommendation  referred  to  was  contained  in  his 
"  Memorandum  upon  Australian  Defence  "  presented  to  the  Australian  Common- 
we:dth  in  February  last,  in  which  Lord  Kitchener  said:  "In  the  United  States 
of  America  th'e  Military  College  of  West  Point  sets  an  example  of  a  severe 
and  thoroughly  military  < raining  imposed  by  a  democratic  Government,  and 
I  should  advise  that  Australia  can  only  expect  to  produce  officers  of  the  type 
required  by  the  establishment  of  a  Military  College  similar  in  ideals,  if  not 
altogether  in  practice — for  that  will  vary  with  national  characteristics — to  West 
Point."  For  New  Zealand  Lord  Kitchener  recommended  the  adoption  by  the 
Dominion  of  the  defence  scheme  recommended  for  Australia,  with  modifications 
to  suit  area  and  population. 
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WHITING  of  the  Australian  Labour  party  in  our  Greater  Britain  pages  last 
month,  we  said;  — 

"  The  Australian  people  of  all  political  faiths  have  come  to  recognise  that 
loyalty  to  Australia  and  to  the  Empire  is  not  peculiar  to  the  opponents  of  Labour. 
They  have  seen  Labour  Ministries  at  work,  and  they  have  frankly  confessed  their 
moderation  and  ability.  They  have  seen  the  wretched  three-party  system  dis- 
appear, and  Labour  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  two  great  political  forces  con- 
tending for  power." 

This  statement  has  been  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  General 
Elections  which  took  place  in  the  Commonwealth  on  April  13,  at  which  Labour 
was  returned  to  the  Federal  Parliament  with  a  substantial  majority  in  both  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  and  the  Senate.  This  decision  of  the  Australian  people 
to  put  a  Labour  Government  in  a  position  to  do  as  it  will  for  three  years  has  no 
precedent  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  first  sight  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country, 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  Labour  administrators,  might  regard  the  new 
situation  in  the  Commonwealth  with  deep  concern.  But  upon  reflection  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  that  Australia  and  all  the  British  interests  which  it  holds  are 
as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  supporters  as  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
party.  If  this  decision  of  the  Australian  electorate  had  been  cast  for  Labour  against 
Capital,  or  for  the  march  of  Socialism  against  the  steadier  progress  of  a  Liberal 
Government,  there  might  be  indeed  cause  for  uneasiness.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  this  election  was  distinguished  by  many  peculiar  issues  beside  those  of  Labour 
and  anti-Labour. 


THE  fight  involved  momentous  principles  of  State  and  Federal  finance,  Federal 
borrowing,  and  the  rigid  maintenance  of  State  rights,  or  a  leaning  towards  a 
stronger  Federal  machine.  It  so  happened  that  a  rough  line  could  be  drawn 
between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  that  the  Labour  forces  behind  Mr.  Fisher 
were  able,  on  the  whole,  to  put  forward  a  platform  which  appealed  to  the  sense 
of  nationhood  which  is  so  clearly  awakening  in  the  Australian  people.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Deakin,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  advocated  that  in  substitution  for 
the  present  financial  arrangements  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States,  by  which  the  Commonwealth  pays  to  the  States  three-quarters 
of  the  money  raised  from  Customs,  there  should  be  paid  a  fixed  sum  of 
twenty-five  shillings  per  head  of  the  population,  and  that  this  arrangement 
should  be  permanent.  Labour  opposed  this  proposal,  which  went  before  the 
people  for  a  referendum,  on  the  ground  that  it  treated  the  States  too  liberally, 
made  them  altogether  independent  of  Federal  finance,  and  tied  up  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Labour  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  second  question  on  which  the  people  voted  by  referendum 
— namely,  that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  over  the  debts  of  the  States, 
whose  borrowing  powers  should  in  future  be  restricted.  Then  the  Deakin 
Government  passed,  during  their  last  term  of  office,  the  first  Loan  Act  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament.  The  Labour  party  has  always  been  uncompromising 
in  its  opposition  to  the  initiation  of  a  Federal  loan  policy.  On  this  point  Mr.  Fisher 
doubtless  secured  many  thousands  of  votes  outside  the  ranks  of  Labour.  Further, 
Labour  fought  stoutly  for  the  principle  of  a  progressive  land  tax.  This  proposal 
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is  put  forward  with  a  view  to  breaking  up  all  the  large  pastoral  estates  in  Australia 
which  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  for  small  holdings.  Mr.  Deakin  also 
favoured  the  subdivision  of  these  huge  properties,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  trespass 
on  what  he  considered  a  State  domain.  The  Federal  Constitution  gives  the 
Commonwealth  power  to  tax  lands  for  revenue  purposes,  but  It  is  controversial  as 
to  whether  a  tax  which  has  for  its  chief  object  the  removal  of  one  class  in  favour  of 
another  comes  within  the  rights  of  the  Central  Government.  This  policy,  however, 
directed  against  the  monopoly  in  agricultural  lands,  undoubtedly  found  favour  with 
great  numbers  of  small  landholders  in  the  Commonwealth  and  immensely  swelled 
Labour's  vote. 

ANOTHER  matter  on  which  Labour  got  much  sympathy  and  support  outside 
its  own  forces  was  the  recent  coal  strike.  Although  it  was  generally  admitted 
in  Australia  that  the  coal  miners  were  ill-advised  in  their  strike  last  year,  many 
people — almost  a  majority  perhaps — thought  that  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment went  to  extremes  in  its  severity,  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  some 
of  the  strike  leaders.  This  reacted  against  Mr.  Deakin,  because  Mr.  Wade,  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  and  some  of  his  followers  actively  participated  in 
the  Federal  campaign  against  the  Labour  party.  Labour  also  benefited  because 
the  more  extreme  Protectionists  and  Eadicals  feared  Mr.  Deakin 's  association  in 
the  Fusion  with  many  men  once  distinguished  by  their  Free- trade  policy,  and  with 
others  noted  for  their  Conservative  views.  Other  points  could  be  enumerated  to 
show  that  Labour  gained  a  very  wide  support  outside  the  ranks  of  trade  unionism. 
If  the  total  polled  by  Mr.  Fisher's  followers  be  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
trades  unionists  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sympathy  was 
widespread,  and  that  Labour's  victory  is  in  no  sense  a  victory  of  class.  This  is 
good.  It  means  that  Australia  is  not  about  to  plunge  into  a  campaign  of  bitter 
class- warfare.  It  means,  too,  that  Mr.  Fisher  will  recognise  that  he  is  not 
merely  the  representative  of  one  section,  however  important  and  powerful,  of  the 
Australian  people,  but  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  of  almost  every  section  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time  ft  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  Labour's  win  is  primarily  due  to  the  wonderful  organisation 
and  discipline,  and  to  the  ceaseless  propaganda,  of  the  trades  unionists. 
Everyone  will  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Labour  party  is  absolutely  sound 
on  Imperialism.  Nobody  questions  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  as  loyal  to  the  Empire  as 
Mr.  Deakin.  It  was  Labour,  as  we  pointed  out  last  month,  which  gave  a  practical 
start  to  the  Australian  local  Navy  by  placing  the  order  for  the  three  torpedo 
destroyers  on  the  Clyde,  two  of  which  have  recently  been  launched.  We  extend 
our  cordial  congratulations  to  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  his  followers. 


THE  West  Indies  are  just  now  blessed  with  good  crops,  good  prices,  and  good 
growing  weather,  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  they  have  not  enjoyed  for 
many  years  past.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  Colonies  are  emerging  from  the 
slough  of  despond  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the  foreign  sugar  bounties  and 
cartels  is  really  remarkable.  Until  the  latter  were  suppressel  by  that  beneficent 
international  agreement  known  as  the  Brussels  Convention,  it  was  impossible  to 
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persuade  capitalists  to  turn  their  attention  to  tRe  West  Indies,  whose  credit  was 
almost  completely  shattered.  Now,  however,  that  equality  of  opportunity  and 
freedom  from  unfair  competition  have  been  restored  to  them,  our  oldest  group  of 
Colonies  is  becoming  recognised  as  a  profitable  field  for  investment,  with  the  result 
that  central  sugar  factories  are  being  erected,  cocoa  cultivation  is  being  still  more 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  fruit  industry  continues  to  progress.  Crown  lands 
in  the  West  Indies  are  cheap,  the  labour  supply  is  adequate,  and  the  climate 
— thanks  to  the  admirable  sanitation  now  enforced — has  lost  its  terrors  and  may 
truthfully  be  described  as  decidedly  healthy.  For  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cocoa, 
rubber,  limes,  and  bananas  there  are  few  parts  of  the  Empire  which  afford  better 
openings  to  those  possessed  of  a  capital  of  £2,000  and  upwards  besides  plenty  of 
energy,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  this 
desirable  class  of  settler  to  the  Caribbean.  Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  West  India  Committee,  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  various  Governments 
to  publish  handbooks  of  information  for  each  of  the  islands  similar  to  those  already 
in  print  regarding  Dominica  and  Tobago. 


THE  West  Indies  must  no  longer  be  classed  as  purely  agricultural  islands.  In 
Jamaica  there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  the  copper  deposits  in  Clarendon 
being  actively  worked,  while  in  Trinidad  the  oil  industry  has  already  emerged  from 
the  experimental  stage,  and  will  shortly  be  established  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  oil  boom,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  founded  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Admiralty  to  increase  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  in  the  Navy,  has  been  reflected  hi 
Trinidad,  where  the  rights  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  where  the  oil  exists  are 
being  quickly  appropriated.  Options  to  prospect  on  nearly  every  acre  of  the 
anticlines  delineated  by  Mr.  Cunningham  Craig,  the  late  Government  geologist 
(who  read  a  paper  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  on  June  19,  1906),  have 
already  been  secured,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  rush  of  new  oil  companies,  of 
which  Trinidad  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  was  the  first.  There  are  already  eight  companies 
in  the  field,  including  the  General  Petroleum  Properties  of  Trinidad,  which  has 
acquired  the  Guayaguayare  Concession,  the  Trinidad  Western  Oilfields,  the  Guapo 
(Trinidad)  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Trinidad  Southern  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  the  Trinidad  Cedros 
Oil  Co.,  the  Petroleum  Options,  Ltd.,  and  the  Anglo-Trinidad  Oilfields,  Ltd.  As 
with  rubber,  the  public  appears  to  put  an  even  higher  value  on  the  ' '  propositions  ' ' 
than  the  promoters  do,  and  already  the  shares  of  the  several  companies  are  quoted 
at  a  premium.  This  is  all  good  for  Trinidad,  and  it  will  be  good,  too,  for  Port  of 
Spain  if  her  citizens  decide  that  the  harbour  scheme  formulated  a  few  years  back 
must  be  proceeded  with,  so  that  vessels  will  be  able  to  come  alongside  and  take  in  oil 
fuel  instead  of  lying  several  miles  out  in  the  gulf,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do. 


AN  interesting  address  on  the  "Problems  of  Empire"  was  delivered  at 
Johannesburg  on  February  2  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  who  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  devoted  himself  to  their  study.  Mr.  Brassey 's  chief  interest  is  in  those 
questions  which  affect  the  peoples  of  the  great  Overseas  Dominions  as  much  as 
they  do  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  which  has  fallen  behind  in  the  process  of 
Imperial  evolution,  as  he  recently  explained  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute. 
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"In  Great  Britain,"  says  the  Johannesburg  Star,  "a  single  Parliament  is  still 
expected  to  deal  with  questions  peculiar  to  Ireland  or  Wales,  with  questions  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  and  with  questions  affecting  the  Empire  at  large.  The 
result,  as  everyone  admits,  is  congestion  of  business,  slipshod  administration,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  convert  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  into  a  mere  machine  for 
registering  the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  day.  And  the  remedy?  Mr.  Brassey's 
remedy,  at  all  events,  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  logical  and  easily  understood  of 
a  South  African  audience.  He  believes  that  the  next  stage  in  Imperial  development 
must  be  the  reform  and  decentralisation  of  government  in  the  British  Isles  themselves." 

The  Address  is  now  published  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  of  London. 

THE  Emigration  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  May  30  and  31  next,  from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
All  the  leading  emigration  societies  and  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  will  be  represented  at  the  Conference.  Fellows  desiring  to  attend  or 
take  part  in  the  Conference  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 

THE  reception  to  Sir  George  and  Lady  Eeid  on  June  1  promises  to  be  a  large 
and  brilliant  function.  The  whole  suite  of  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
have  been  engaged.  Music  will  be  provided  by  the  'String  Band  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers,  and  there  will  also  be  a  vocal  concert  in  which  Australian  singers  will 
take  part.  The  following  form  the  Committee,  and  will  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements:  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Admiral 
Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K. C.S.I.,  C.B., 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.  Fred  Button,  Lady  Cockburn,  Lady  Taverner,  Mrs.  Muirhead  Collins,  Mrs. 
Coghlan,  Mrs.  E.  Willis,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Eobinson,  Mrs.  McCall,  and  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick. 


THE   NEW   EMPIRE.* 
By  Sir  GILBEET  PABKEB,  M.P. 

WHAT  is  meant  by  the  New  Empire?  For  my  purposes  to-day  the  answer  is 
simple.  It  is  the  Empire  which  came  into  full  life  with  the  accomplishment  of 
South  African  union.  With  the  birth  of  that  young  Union — the  merging  of  a  series 
of  States  into  a  nation — came  a  new  position  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Empire, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  show.  Now  new  conceptions  of  our  destiny  arise,  new  facilities 
for  making  our  Empire  a  combination  of  national  activities,  moving  towards  co- 
operation and  a  beneficent  reciprocity,  are  apparent.  The  danger-point  has  been 
passed.  We  have  outlived  the  stage  when  some  Colony  might  break  loose  from 
the  silken  bonds  that  Hold  her  and  go  out  upon  the  quest  of  a  future  independent 
of  her  sister  Colonies  or  of  England.  Colonies  got  and  kept  by  any  other  means  than 
those  which  England  used  as  the  begetting  and  controlling  power  would  long 
since  have  shaken  off  the  light  hand  on  their  shoulders  and  gone  forth  adventuring 
upon  perilous  seas.  These  dominions,  on  the  whole,  have  had  an  inherent  know- 
Ifcad  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  April  12,  1910. 
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ledge  and  conception  of  England's  aims  and  deeds.  They  have  not  looked  upon 
her  absorption  of  the  outlands  of  the  world  as  mere  grabbing  and  universal  loot. 
The  people  of  our  Colonies  have  understood  because  they  have  known  the  under- 
lying truth — they  who  were  her  agents  of  colonisation,  her  pioneers  of  civilisation 
in  the  wilds. 

There  was  a  long  period  in  the  past  when  certain  foreign  nations  were  accus- 
tomed to  charge  England  with  a  gross  and  ugly  greed  of  territory.     She  had  been 
described  as  an  imperial  octopus,  stretching  out  her  tentacles  in  every  direction  to 
gather  in  a  vast  agglomeration  of  territory.     She  was  called,  by  those  who  were 
envious   of  her  or  misunderstood  her,  barbaric  and  ruthless,  and  her  Navy  was 
represented  as  the  barbaric  implement  of  her    power.      That    phase  of  foreign 
scepticism  and  misrepresentation  has  slowly  passed.    The  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France,  by  the  same  honourable  processes  as  procured  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  have  acquired  spheres  of  influence  and  wide  provinces  of  posses- 
sion.    France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Portugal  have  had  a  liberal  share  in  the 
apportionment  of  Africa,  and  the  United  States  has  found  that  the  development 
of  her  export  trade  means  the  necessity  of  a  great  fleet  and  bases  for  that  fleet,  to 
protect   her   trade   routes    and  secure  for  her  a  more  powerful  voice  in  inter- 
national pourparlers.     Not  as  the  result  of  conquest,  but  through  circumstances 
beyond  her  control,  territory  has  been  practically  forced  upon  the  United  States 
— the  Philippines,   Porto  Eico,    and  a  protectorate  in  Cuba.     All  these  nations 
have  realised  that  sea  power  and  Colonial  Empire  are  inextricably  mingled,  and 
that  new  territory  does  not  necessarily  mean  or  represent  a  lust  for  land,  but 
rather -the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  goods;  and  they  also  realise  that  the 
new  land  and  the  new  markets  require  supreme  statesmanship  in  their  develop- 
ment.    The  difficulties  and  problems    attached   to  Colonial  government   are  not 
calculated  to  encourage  greed  of  conquest,  and  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  case  of 
England.     Indeed,  she  has  on  occasion,   as  in  the  case  of  Samoa,   deliberately 
declined  to  take  over  fresh  territory  and  the  responsibility  of  its  administration. 
The  acquisition  of  territory  by  most  nations  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  through  peaceful  enterprise :  through  the  explorer  and  the  trader,  rather 
than  by   the  sword.     Sometimes,   however,    after  the  explorer  and  trader  have 
adventured   and  developed   territory,    troubles   have   come   which    called    for  the 
intervention  of  the  sword,  though  the  original  conquest  was  not  conquest  by  the 
sword.     If  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  whole  Empire,  you  will  find  that  not  much 
beyond   India,    Canada,    and   a   portion   of    South   Africa   was   got   by   war.      In 
the  case  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony  was  a  mere  incident  in  a  greater  European 
war — a  pawn  in  the  game — a  strategic  point,  handed  over  for  a  consideration, 
rather  than  as  the  direct  result  of  attack  or  conquest.      Natal  was  peacefully 
exploited;  and  Zululand,  Bechuanaland,  and  Ehodesia  were  in  the  main  got  by 
peaceful  occupation.     Wars  there  have  been  in  these  territories,  but  they  were 
dark  incidents  of  settlement  rather  than  the  vehicles  of  conquest. 

It  is  not  even  wholly  correct  to  say  that  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Trans- 
vaal came  to  us  through  conquest.  Both  these  vast  districts  were  originally  in 
the  sphere  of  British  influence.  Independence  was  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1854 — an  independence  which  was  repudiated 
by  a  large  body  of  Boers,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to  protest  against  it. 
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In  much  the  same  way  independence  was  given  to  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  by 
the  Sand  Eiver  Convention  of  1852 ;  and,  while  the  final  conquest  of  the  territory 
came  through  war,  the  original  title-deeds  were  got  by  British  subjects  moving 
forward  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  Uganda,  British  East  Africa,  Northern 
arid  Southern  Nigeria,  Nyassaland,  and  the  Zanzibar  Protectorate  all  came  to  us 
without  the  office  of  the  sword.  During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  added,  by 
peaceful  occupation,  territories  representing  many  millions  of  square  miles  and 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  population  to  the  Empire.  In  South  Africa,  West 
Africa,  and  East  Africa  alone  over  two  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
added  during  a  generation. 

It  must  for  ever  remain  a  marvel  that  the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom 
alone  have  been  permanently  successful  as  colonisers.  The  Empire  of  Spain  has 
vanished,  though  the  descendants  of  her  colonising  people  occupy  great  territories 
in  vast  numbers.  They  are,  however,  under  independent  rule,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  North  America,  are  under  a  conquering  flag.  The  French,  always  powerful 
as  colonisers,  greatly  skilled  in  pioneer  dealing  with  native  races,  were  still  not 
successful  in  permanent  government.  Elasticity  in  administration  and  freedom 
to  develop  according  to  local  conditions  were  withheld,  with  the  result  that  the 
Colonial  possessions  of  France  have  sunk  after  centuries  to  comparatively 
insignificant  dimensions.  Government  was  always  transplanted,  not  developed, 
in  the  overseas  dominions  of  France.  The  Netherlands,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
adventuring  nations,  in  time  was  obliged  to  lay  down  her  sceptre  in  many 
portions  of  the  world.  England  alone  has  remained  supreme,  world-wide  in 
Empire  and  in  Colonial  administration.  While  still  surviving,  still  achieving 
and  pursuing,  she  has  made  all  the  mistakes  a  nation  could  make  in  Colonial 
administration,  save  one.  It  is  that  exception  which  has  saved  her — she  let  her 
children  grow  without  administrative  strait-jackets;  she  turned  them  out  of 
the  nest  to  learn  to  fly  almost  before  they  were  fledged;  she  gave  them  a  long 
series  of  officials  whose  capacity,  honesty,  and  integrity  have  been  the  pride  of 
all  our  people.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  in  generations  no  prominent 
English  official,  none  of  our  Colonial  administrators,  has  been  suspected  of,  much 
less  charged  with,  corruption,  or,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  "  graft."  This  race 
of  noble  civil  servants,  of  Colonial  Office  men,  sowed  good  seed  of  which  we, 
in  the  new  Empire,  are  gathering  the  harvest  now.  The  good  that  they  did,  the 
wisdom  that  they  showed,  on  the  whole,  made  possible  the  confederations  which 
we  have,  because  the  public  life  of  these  dominions  was  laid  upon  true  foundations. 

What  are  the  causes  which  have  made  for  cohesion?  Why  were  the  forces 
centripetal  rather  than  centrifugal?  Why  should  continents  and  half-continents 
like  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  separated  by  wide  seas 
from  the  Motherland,  with  every  tendency  to  become  more  remote,  with  every 
influence  of  isolation  to  make  them  indifferent  and  independent,  still  draw  nearer 
to  the  centre — the  radiant  and  radial  centre?  Shall  it  be  put  down  to  selfish 
interest — to  the  value  of  protection  against  possible  foreign  enemies ;  to  the  advan- 
tages of  union  with  none  of  its  responsibilities;  or  was  it  an  inherent  strain 
of  faith  and  belief  in  those  institutions  which  represent  the  progress  of  the 
British  race,  slowly,  sedately,  surely  developing  here  at  the  centre,  establish- 
ing precedent  and  tradition,  not  of  a  paper  constitution,  but  of  an  unwritten 
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charter  got  out  of  the  developing  life  of  a,  people  ?  Is  it  because  the  best  standards 
of  all  civilisation  are  here  at  the  centre,  like  the  standard  weights  and  measures 
kept  in  the  Bank  of  England — a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  equity,  justice,  national 
integrity,  the  balance  fairly  held? 

The  marvel  is  not  that  the  Colonies,  having  grown  stronger,  wiser,  greater, 
grown  individually  national,  should  move  towards  closer  union  now,  but  that 
they  should  have  held  together  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  confederations, 
but  only  a  series  of  isolated  provinces  with  tariffs  against  each  other,  with  rivalries 
deepened  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  population,  unconnected  by  railways,  not  joined 
even  in  sentiment,  controlled  at  times  by  Governors  autocratic,  pragmatical, 
and  somtimes  foolish,  who  failed  to  understand  the  temper,  the  conditions,  or 
the  needs  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to  govern.  Not  seldom  men  of  mediocre 
ability,  these  rulers  stiffened  their  reasoning  powers  by  the  voice  of  authority, 
and  were  saved  by  their  rare  integrity,  honour,  and  patriotism.  That  we  came 
through  it  all  without  disaster  is  a  wonder.  It  was  marvellous  luck,  because 
apparently  the  chances  were  all  against  us.  But,  let  us  think,  was  it  luck? 
Was  it  not  destiny — the  stream  of  tendency,  the  long  predisposition,  the  power 
of  governing  and  the  power  of  persistency  in  the  fibre  of  the  British  race  ? 

However  that  may  be,  we  have  emerged  from  the  greatest  dangers — a  long 
march  through  a  heavy  country,  through  a  forest  of  difficulties  where  the  under- 
brush of  ignorance,  prejudice,  misunderstanding,  and  rank  provincialism  hampered 
the  march.  We  are  out  in  the  open  now;  we  breathe  a  new  air. 

Canada  emerged  first :  hers  was  the  first  pioneer  constitutional  force  to  win 
to  the  larger  life.  Then  came  Australia;  then  South  Africa.  But  the  open 
country,  which  is  so  full  of  promise,  has  its  dangers  too.  The  air,  which  is  so 
much  fresher  on  this  great  plateau  of  confederation,  has  its  perils  of  too  great 
stimulation.  The  man  on  the  heights  is  tempted  by  the  tonic  of  the  lighter  air 
to  do  too  much  physically,  to  trade  upon  the  palpitating  vitality  of  the 
altitude  where  he  stands.  Who  has  not  felt  that  on  the  high  plateau  of  South 
Africa,  on  the  central  highlands  of  Canada,  on  the  mountainous  centre  of  Mexico? 
Governments  and  people  can  feel  the  same  intoxicating  influence,  can  "  go  large," 
as  they  say  in  the  plains,  from  too  much  oxygen  of  political  freedom  before  they 
find  their  balance  or  adjust  their  constitutions  to  great  changes  of  climate  in 
government  and  enlarged  responsibility. 

We  know  there  is  high  promise  in  our  new  position,  but  let  us  study  a  little 
what  the  dangers  may  be. 

Dangers  there  are.  The  Colonies,  by  virtue  of  their  somewhat  restricted  life, 
the  smallness  of  their  population,  and  the  concentrated  nature  of  their  efforts  in 
the  building  up  of  new  communities,  have,  naturally,  to  grow  slowly  into  the 
broader  view  of  their  responsibilities  within  the  Empire  and  a  balanced  and  true 
understanding  of  their  relations  to  the  Mother  Country.  Extra-territorial  ques- 
tions have  only  roused  their  anxious  interest  and  consideration  when  some  foreign 
power  or  influence  have  impinged  on  their  progress  and  life.  Australia  had  such  an 
experience  when  she  realised  the  possible  effect  of  unrestricted  Japanese  or 
Chinese  immigration,  when  she  saw  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  deportation  of 
convicts  to  New  Caledonia  by  France,  or  when  Germany  acquired  territory,  and 
sought  dominating  occupation,  in  New  Guinea.  New  Zealand  was  made  alive  to 
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the  responsibility  of  international  policy  when  German  and  American  spheres 
of  influence  were  extended  in  Samoa.  Canada,  of  course,  has  had  a  some- 
what wider  experience  through  her  geographical  nearness  to  a  foreign  Power  at  the 
south  of  her;  but,  until  very  lately,  her  international  horizon  was  limited  to  the 
United  States.  If  ever  she  lifted  her  head  from  the  plough,  from  the  axe,  and 
from  the  factory  machine,  it  was  to  see,  just  over  her  border,  the  United 
States  watching  her  and  enticing  or  coercing  her  commercially;  but,  as  time 
has  gone  on,  with  the  growth  of  her  export  trade,  the  development  of  her  internal 
resources  and  the  settlement  of  her  great  waste  lands,  she  has  had  foreign  relations, 
and  the  difficulties  which  spring  therefrom,  forced  upon  her.  Her  difficulties  with 
Japan  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  everyone,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  though 
England  in  her  alliance  with  Japan  might  be  thrown  into  antagonism  to  the  views 
of  the  Canadian  people,  and  also  might  be  alienated  from  the  United  States.  In 
that  incident  Canada  had  a  large  lesson  in  Imperial  responsibility,  and,  by  her 
own  action  in  sending  a  commissioner  to  Japan,  she  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty 
without  disturbing  the  relations  between  England  and  Japan,  but  in  reality 
strengthening  them. 

The  term  which,  perhaps,  best  expresses  the  concentrated  state  of  mind  of 
communities,  as  of  men,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  is  provincialism.  Provincialism 
means,  of  course,  only  concentration  upon  one's  own  immediate  interests.  There 
is  as  much  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  cosmopolitanism  which  may  easily 
become  anti-nationalism.  There  are  those  who  want  so  much  to  be  just  to  the 
foreigner  that  they  forget  to  be  just  to  their  own  people;  but  that  we  find  mostly  in 
the  larger  and  older  civilisations.  Clear-sighted  self-interest  keeps  the  people  of 
the  young  dominions  very  national  indeed  if  also  very  provincial.  That  community 
is  in  a  happy  condition  which  holds  the  balance  between  altruistic  cosmopolitanism 
and  a  sustaining  provincialism,  which  preserves  self-interest  but  adjusts  her  self- 
interest  to  the  natural  and  probable  claims  of  reciprocity  with  other  nations,  and 
makes  possible  advantageous  relations,  commercial  or  diplomatic. 

Of  course  a  conspicuous  danger  may  be  found  in  a  young  nation  of  our  Empire 
not  properly  estimating  the  value  of  her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country  and 
all  that  she  gets  from  it,  in  forgetting  the  cost  to  the  British  tax-payer  of  providing 
defence  and  security  for  her,  and  in  going  ahead  as  though  she  owed  nothing  to  the 
protecting  Power  or  to  the  original  source  of  her  own  territorial  position  and  the 
beginning  of  her  own  development.  Where  such  a  feeling  exists  in  a  young 
nation,  the  feet  of  statesmen  are  always  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  A 
small  population,  buried,  perhaps,  in  a  great  continent,  apparently  forgotten  by 
the  world  and  beyond  the  danger  of  attack  by  other  foreign  nations  because  of 
England's  protection,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  world  interests 
must,  to  a  degree,  modify  her  own  individual  interests,  and  that  Imperial  interests 
must  modify  those  interests  even  still  more. 

But  promise  lies  blossoming  in  the  midst  of  any  rank  undergrowth  of  provin- 
cialism, or  undeveloped  appreciation  and  imagination.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
England,  as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  loosely  organised  union  of  nations  which 
we  call  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a  number  of  separate 
provinces,  as  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  through  union  or  confedera- 
tion suddenly  takes  up  a  position  where  she  only  has  now  to  deal  with  one 
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Government.  The  seven  or  eight  separate  provinces  or  Colonies  have  first 
subordinated  their  own  internal  rivalries,  views,  and  predispositions  to  a  national 
policy  represented  by  a  national  Government,  so  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  not  to  adjust  itself  to  the  sevenfold  divergence,  but  to  the  unifold 
mind.  Naturally,  also,  your  Dominion,  Commonwealth,  or  Union,  in  its 
central  Government,  has  the  choice  and  pick  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  Its  statesmen  are  representative  of  millions,  and  not  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  range  of  selection  being  larger,  statesmen  are  larger  too. 
Thus  the  Home  Government  comes  to  deal  with  statesmen  whose  capacity  increases 
by  the  range  of  their  responsibilities.  The  wider  life  and  the  wider  policy  create 
the  larger  faculty,  or  give  it  more  ample  use. 

Therefore,  the  probability  grows  that  when  Imperial  problems  arise  in  the 
future,  and  England  must  act,  those  problems  will  be  more  easily  solved,  because 
the  overseas  Governments  are  few,  are  fit,  and  represent  federated  interests  which 
have  been  sifted  into  fewer  issues  by  the  policy  of  attrition  and  amalgamation. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  herself  becomes  more  appreciative  of  the  Colonial 
position,  and  gives  added  care  to  international  diplomacy  when  she  has  to  act 
for  young  nations  besides  her  own,  which  represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  her 
own  population.  The  machinery  of  administration  will  work  more  easily  in  the  New 
Empire  which  has  come  to  us  by  our  three  great  confederations  or  unions.  Under- 
standing will  move  along  less  obstructed  ways.  Sympathy  has  now  quicker 
transport  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems;  and,  above  all,  modern  science — steam 
and  electricity — have  made,  and  are  making,  for  closer  union  and  truer  under- 
standing. We  are  so  near  to  each  other  now.  Montreal  is  nearer  to  London  than 
she  was  to  Halifax  when  confederation  was  achieved.  To  be  paradoxical,  the 
Empire  grows  smaller  every  day. 

Just  as  the  seismic  needle  in  an  Isle  of  Wight  observatory  registers  an  earth- 
quake in  the  centre  of  Thibet,  so  an  incident  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  or  in 
some  farthest  island  of  the  Pacific,  is  now  flashed  across  the  seas  by  the  cable, 
while  wireless  telegraphy  annihilates  the  ocean  and  makes  it  as  living  as  the  land 
— no  longer  the  lonely  waste.  Isolation,  even  on  the  sea,  exists  no  more,  and  the 
dweller  in  Horig  Kong  or  at  the  Zambesi  Falls  is  within  a  few  minutes'  touch 
of  London.  Thus  it  is  that  not  only  England  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  are 
brought  into  closer — indeed,  instant — communion,  but  each  portion  of  the  Empire 
is  brought  into  immediate  touch  with  every  other  part.  The  man  on  the 
Darling  Downs  is  beginning  to  look  across  understandingly  to  the  ranchman 
on  the  plains  of  Ehodesia;  the  wheat-grower  of  the  Peace  Eiver  Valley  begins 
to  feel  his  kinship,  not  only  in  blood,  but  in  industry  and  enterprise,  with  the 
farmer  on  the  veldt  of  the  Transvaal ;  the  squatter  of  New  Zealand  finds  reciprocal 
commerce  with  the  timber  merchant  of  the  Kootenay ;  and,  within  the  great  circle, 
men  of  all  classes  and  occupation,  no  matter  where  they  are  situated  under  the 
British  flag,  feel  a  growing  community  of  interest  and  responsibility. 

This  has  been  assisted  immensely  by  increased  travel  within  the  Empire. 
Englishmen  visit  the  Colonies  more  than  they  used  to  do,  and  they  had  much 
need  to  do  so.  People  from  Canada  and  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  visit  England  infinitely  more  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  they 
needed  to  do  so.  Ignorance  and  misunderstanding  were  not  all  on  one  side,  and 
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the  Press,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  in  those  days  repre- 
sented just  as  powerfully  as  individuals  the  isolation  of  the  different  parts.  But  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  produced  enormous  changes,  and  only  last  year  we  had  an 
Imperial  Press  Conference  representative  of  e-very  party  in  every  great  dominion 
under  the  flag,  and  each  carried  his  vivid  message  back  to  his  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers;  while  all  learned  one  truth  at  least — that  England  is  still  the 
greatest  Power  in  the  world  in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  civilisation ;  but,  above 
all,  in  general  capacity  and  initiative  and  in  that  shrewd  and  balanced  judgment 
which  makes  the  real  security  and  progress  of  any  State. 

Thus  is  made  easier  the  path  to  a  closer,  more  definite  Imperial  union.  Each 
of  our  great  confederations  has  its  own  responsible  Government ;  is,  in  fact,  a 
young  nation,  merely  acknowledging  an  appeal  from  its  own  difficulties  to  a  higher 
court,  but  that  for  convenience  rather  than  for  constitutional  reasons.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  constitutional  association  is  inherent  in  the  act  itself. 

It  is  notable  that,  in  the  days  when  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  were 
so  distant  from  each  other  and  from  the  centre,  through  lack  of  swift  transport 
and  telegraphic  communication,  the  idea  of  a  federation — a  Parliamentary 
federation — of  the  Empire  was  most  active.  With  the  greater  facilities  of  our 
modern  times  and  our  closer  touch,  due  to  science  and  swift  transport,  .Parlia- 
mentary federation  seems  farther  off  than  it  was  then.  Old  federationists  like 
Joseph  Howe  and  James  Service  were  great  dreamers,  and  they  thought  they  saw 
in  the  confederation  of  the  scattered  provinces  of  Canada  a  formula  for  the  consti- 
tutional union  of  vast  provinces  still  more  scattered,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
centre.  Time  and  a  closer  analysis  of  the  problem,  together  with  experience,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  solvents,  have  shown  that  Imperial  union  on  the  lines  of  an 
Imperial  Parliament  has  difficulties  too  great  and,  in  reality,  advantages  too  few 
to  permit  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  constitutional  dream. 

Personally,  I  have  never  shared  in  such  a  vision.  I  have  never  thought  it  prac- 
ticable; but  that  a  formula  for  some  sort  of  union  will  yet  be  found,  no  one  who 
reads  the  pages  of  our  progress  and  the  development  of  our  relations  with  our 
Colonies  can  doubt.  Whether  it  will  be  found  in  some  constitutional  machinery ;  in 
the  looser,  more  elastic  functions  of  an  Imperial  Conference  with  its  Secretariat ;  in 
closer  union  through  one  department  of  co-operation  only,  such  as  Naval  Defence; 
or  in  commercial  reciprocity,  remains  to  be  seen.  Already  Colonial  representatives 
appear  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Defence  Committee.  Already  striking  conse- 
quences have  flowed  from  that  association  and  co-operation.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  as  though  Canada  would  stand  outside  any  scheme  of  naval  co-operation  of 
any  kind,  that  she  would  not  contribute  money,  that  she  would  not  contribute  men, 
and,  indeed,  that  she  would  not  have  a  navy  of  her  own;  but  since  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1897,  there  has  been  steady  education  of  public  opinion  in  Canada, 
as  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  and  especially  has  the  movement  been  swift 
and  powerful  since  the  last  Colonial  Conference  in  1907. 

Australia  stands  in  a  position  by  herself.  She  was  the  first  to  strike  in  a  really 
large  way  the  note  of  naval  co-operation  by  a  very  considerable  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Navy,  equal  to  the  capital  cost  of  four  first-class  cruisers; 
and  her  people,  untroubled  by  any  question  of  race,  and,  therefore,  of  possible 
differing  ideals,  as  in  Canada  and  South  Africa,  have  been  for  thirty  years  deeply 
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concerned  with  Imperial  sea  power  in  tHe  Southern  Pacific  and  in  all  the 
oceans.  Just  as  Canada  blazed  the  trail  for  closer  union  of  the  Empire 
by  the  consolidation  of  her  own  territories  and  governments,  so  Australia, 
firmly  supported  in  her  action  by  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal, 
unostentatiously  laid  the  foundation  for  a  real  Imperial  Navy;  and  a  real 
Imperial  Navy  can  Be  more  easily  organised  in  the  new  Empire  than  in  the 
old.  The  national  life  of  each  of  our  great  confederated  dominions  will  demand 
national  security,  and  the  instant  that  a  spirit  of  nationality  seizes  the  people, 
national  self-respect  and  pride  find  expression  in  a  desire  for  adequate  defence 
with  its  consequent  responsibility.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Imperial  Sea-defence  is  to  be  found  in  each  dominion  building 
her  own  navy,  no  matter  how  small,  but,  according  to  her  means  and  under  the 
advice  and  with  the  expert  assistance  of  the  Admiralty  in  Whitehall,  providing 
such  ships  as  would  be  best  suited  for  coastal  service,  performing  distinct  functions 
which  otherwise  the  Admiralty  would  have  to  send  ships  out  to  perform  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  and  so  avoiding  overlapping  or  waste  either  of  function  or 
material. 

Another  form  of  union  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  discuss,  since  it  is 
a  question  of  party  controversy,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  could  only  be 
achieved  effectively  with  confederated  or  union  Governments.  It  is  easier  to  deal 
with  three  great  Governments  than  with  eighteen.  All  of  us  are  united  as  to  the 
desirability  of  complete  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  and  all  know  that 
it  is  impossible.  The  Colonies  give  each  other  preference,  because,  all  having  one 
form  of  economic  policy,  they  can  do  so  easily.  But  whether  England  will  make 
a  radical  change  in  her  economic  policy  in  order  to  secure  fiscal  reciprocity  with 
the  Colonies  rests  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  there,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned to-day,  we  must  let  it  rest,  watching  and  waiting — but  there. 

There  are  other  problems  which  emerge  prominently  into  the  light  of  the  new 
Empire.  The  question  of  the  emigration  of  our  Asiatic  subjects  into  different 
portions  of  our  dominions  is  one  of  such  problems.  Their  status,  the  laws  which 
shall  control  them,  the  restrictions  which  may  be  put  upon  them,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  may  be  imposed,  all  call  for  attention  and  all  must  be  adjusted  sooner 
or  later.  It  may  be  that  zones  for  settlement  of  Asiatic  subjects  will  be  found  in 
protectorates  like  Uganda  or  British  East  Africa ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
need  for  conference  is  great,  and  the  means  for  action  are  more  possible  now  than 
they  were  before  South  Africa,  where  the  problem  is  so  acute, 'became  united. 

There  is  another  question  relating  to  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  King's 
dominions  which  would  properly  belong  to  such  an  inquiry  or  conference  as  would 
deal  with  Asiatic  migration.  It  is  the  question  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives. 
I  confess  to  a  sense  of  dismay  and  humiliation  in  realising  that  possessions  like 
Nigeria  secure  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  European 
liquor  to  natives.  Only  t'he  progress  of  public  opinion  in  every  portion  of  the 
Empire,  from  which  will  proceed  a  wise  and  well-balanced  policy,  can  possibly  put 
such  matters  right.  Native  problems  are  always  very  difficult  to  solve,  but  they 
must  be  solved  nevertheless.  The  true  solution  must  be  a  product  neither  of 
sentimentality  nor  of  the  spirit  of  domination,  but  of  the  just  mind  moving 
impartially,  inspired  by  a  practical  humanitarianism  and  a  true  sense  of  citizenship, 
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and  by  the  duty  which  rests  upon  the  higher  race  to  raise  the  lower,  not  alone 
through  the  learning  of  the  English  language  and  by  books,  but  by  what  is 
far  more  important-  and  vital,  the  industrial  and  moral  development  of  the  subject 
peoples. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  our  white  fellow-citizens  to 
different  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  am  certain  that  the  English  Government 
should  come  to  understandings  with  the  Colonial  Governments,  by  which  emigra- 
tion should  be  better  regulated,  through  which  the  machinery  df  the  Colonial 
Governments,  and  especially  the  admirable  machinery  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, should  be  supplemented  by  reciprocal  care  and  regulation.  In  my  belief, 
England  should  have  at  Winnipeg,  and  in  the  Great  West,  a  few  emigration  officials 
who  could  co-operate  with  the  Canadian  officials  in  sympathetically  dealing  with 
British  emigrants,  who  often  are  so  little  fitted  to  do  what  is  best  for  themselves 
in  a  new  country,  and  whose  difficulties,  proceeding  from  a  different  training 
and  a  pardonable  ignorance,  are  not  always  understood  by  the  Canadian  officials, 
though  their  work  is  so  well  done  on  the  whole. 

Lastly,  then,  is  the  question  of  cable  communication  and  press  service.  No 
one  can  read  the  news  cabled  to  Canada  through  American  sources  without  great 
anxiety  and  disapproval.  Over  a  long  series  of  years  the  Canadian  mind  has 
received  false  impressions  of  England  and  English  public  life  because  of  the 
unblushing  misinterpretation  that  finds  its  way  to  Canada  vid  New  York.  A 
Canadian  press  service  v/ell  organised  and  directed  by  English  and  Canadian 
journalists  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  closer  union;  and  cheaper  cable  service 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  is  vitally  necessary. 

WTe  attack  all  these  questions  more  dispassionately  to-day  than  we  did  twenty 
years  ago.  We  have  more  confidence,  because  our  experience  is  greater  and 
because  it  has  been  so  bitter  at  times.  The  statesmanship  of  the  New  Empire, 
combined  as  it  is,  and  will  be,  of  the  best  intellects  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of 
white  people,  will  find  us  the  right  path  of  progress  and  of  union,  will  search  out 
for  us  the  true  formula  of  co-operation  and  the  reciprocal  use  of  all  Imperial 
energy  and  initiative. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place:  — 

Mr.  GEOFFREY  DKAGE  :  I  had  hardly  expected  to  be  called  upon  at  this  early 
moment,  and  I  had  not  framed  any  of  the  phrases  that  would  naturally  fall  from  one 
after  hearing  so  extraordinarily  interesting  and  stimulating  a  Paper.  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  heard  a  Paper  couched  in  that  fine  literary  language 
which  we  might  expect  from  one  who  is  not  only  a  Canadian  novelist  and  a  great 
Australian  traveller,  but  also  an  English  M.P.  ;  and  also  on  having  heard  a  Paper 
which,  whether  we  agree  with  its  statements  or  not,  makes  us  think,  and  suggests  new- 
ideas  and  new  points  of  view,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  Paper  is  one  in  which  tht> 
future  historian  will  find  a  storehouse  of  ideas  for  the  development  of  the  history  of  the 
Empire  at  the  present  day.  Take  the  first  page.  There  you  will  find  an  idea  about 
the  South  African  war,  a  point  of  view  suggested  with  great  tact  and  diplomacy,  but 
still  a  point  of  view  from  which  few  of  us  have  regarded  it.  Here  at  home  we  have  been 
rather  tied  up  with  narrow  quarrels  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  have  been  rather 
apt  to  forget  that  the  Colonies  and  our  fellow-countrymen  all  the  world  over  looked 
upon  that  war  as  a  war  of  secession,  and  treated  that  attempt  in  exactly  the  same  way 
the  Northern  States  treated  the  attempt  of  the  Southern  States  to  secede  from  the 
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Union  with  exactly  the  same  immediate  results,  and  with  far  more  beneficent  results 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  civilisation  and  our  Empire.  Turn  to  the  next  page. 
You  find  the  reader  of  the  Paper  suggests  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Empire  in  the  last 
half  of  the  last  -century  was  acquired  in  peace.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  he  has 
forgotten  that  over  the  whole  Empire  brooded  the  shadow  of  the  great  naval  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  was  owing  to  that  battle  alone,  and 
the  supremacy  attained  by  this  country  at  sea,  that  we  were  able  at  our  leisure  to 
appropriate  and  civilise  other.' parts  of  the  world.  When  called  to  account  by  Parlia- 
ment for  certain  acquisitions  in  India,  Lord  Clive  said,  "  Looking  back,  I  am 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation."  When  future  generations  in  this  or  other 
countries  come  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  last  century,  I  venture  to  say  their  surprise 
will  be  that  Great  Britain  did  not  appropriate  far  more  than  she  has  done.  We 
might  have  taken  almost  any  part  of  the  world  in  those  days.  The  limit  to  us  was 
that  narrow  spirit  at  home  to  which  the  lecturer  has  referred,  but  much  more  the 
desire  in  the  heart  of  every  Colonial  Minister  to  do  what  he  did  thoroughly.  Take 
another  step,  and  you  see  what  a  work  our  Empire  has  done  which  is  not  credited 
nowadays.  The  Empire  has  used  its  power  to  police  the  world.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  self-sacrificing  policing  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  as  that  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  Great  Britain  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  right  round  that  coast  of  Africa,  and  may  we  not  suggest  that  even  to-day,  in  the 
face  of  civilised  Europe,  the  policeman  is  still  the  British  Navy  ?  I  want  to  know  if 
such  delightful  and  advantageous  strategic  points  as  Corfu  and  Madeira  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  their  present  possessors  but  for  the  hand  of  the  British  policeman 
and  the  large  fleet  behind  it.  These  are  reflections  that  are  apt  to  be  passed 
over  when  people  are  engaged  in  decrying  the  work  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
has  dealt  with  another  point  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance,  and  that  is 
provincialism,  which,  however,  has  two  sides.  It  implies  in  the  Colonies  too  much 
concentration  on  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  it  has  at  home  been  exhibited  in  a  want  of 
sympathy  and  imagination  and  knowledge  which  is  now  going  to  be  corrected  by,  for 
instance,  the  Press  Conference  of  last  year,  by  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  the 
Colonies,  and,  as  we  hope,  by  the  continual  spread  of  young  Englishmen  from  one  end 
of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  There  is  also,  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,'  a  movement 
growing  up  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  at  home.  Those  present  who  know 
Canada  know  it  is  almost  traditional  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Dominion  to  talk 
as  if  Great  Britain,  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty  and  other  instruments,  had  given  away, 
without  thought  and  in  a  light-hearted  fashion,  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Canadian 
people.  It  would  not  lie  in  our  mouths  at  home  to  correct  these  impressions,  but  there 
is  growing  up  in  Canada  an  historical  school  which  will  correct  that  impression  of 
provincialism.  There  has  come  into  my  hand  lately  a  book  by  Mr.  Andrew  Macphail, 
in  which  he  proves  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  so  far  from  sacrificing  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  square  miles  to  the  acute  diplomacy  of  Americans,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  British  diplomacy  has  ever  achieved.  One  more  suggestion  not  con- 
tained in  the  lecture.  It  is  that  both  here  and  in  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  we 
have  to  recollect  it  is  not  only  ourselves  or  the  great  sister  States  or  India  which  are  con- 
cerned in  negotiations,  whether  affecting  trade  or  other  great  interests.  There  are  vast 
possessions,  teeming  with  populations  little  known  and  understood,  which  go  technically 
under  the  name  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Places.  If  we  are  to  retain  and  advance  this 
Empire  of  ours  as  a  whole,  we  must  consider  whether  in  these  Crown  Colonies  and 
Places,  where  we  alone  represent  to  the  natives  a  chance  of  anything  like  tolerable 
existence,  we  do  our  duty.  There  are  those  who  are  apt  to  think — I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  respect — that  their  work  in  developing  Canada  or  Australia  is  the  whole 
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expected  of  British  subjects.  But  there  is  also  the  white  man's  burden.  There  is  the 
vast  burden  of  administration  of  our  coloured  fellow-subjects — a  burden  which  is  in- 
creasing year  by  year  and  day  by  day,  and  which  is  making  greater  and  greater  demands 
upon  us.  That  is  a  point  which  must  never  be  forgotten.  I  was  glad,  above  all  things, 
to  find  that,  though  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  pointed  out  difficulties,  he  had  a  word  of  hope. 
Having  been  through  the  Colonies  only  twice,  I  speak  with  some  diffidence ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  this  Empire  can  look  forward  with  the  same  hope  of  success  in 
dealing,  not  only  with  administration,  but  with  justice  and  with  defence,  as  that  shown 
by  our  forefathers.  One  thing  that  is  borne  upon  me  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
great  virtue  of  statesmanship — patience.  We  must  be  patient  with  our  own  people  at 
home  if  every  class  does  not  at  once  fall  into  line  and  understand  the  difficulties  of 
statesmanship  in  relation  to  the  Empire.  We  must  be  patient  with  the  Colonies  if 
they  cannot  see  that  their  particular  negotiation  is  not  the  one  thing  which  has 
to  be  considered  by  Ministers  at  home.  But  patience  most  of  all  is  required  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  most  difficult  and  almost  unintelligible  aspirations  of  the 
many  thousands  and  millions  of  the  coloured  subject  races  who,  by  some  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  have  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  this  country.  Patience, 
patience,  patience — that  is  the  one  thing ;  one  and  all  must  require  and  inculcate  in 
those  round  us  patience  in  the  management  of  this  Empire  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  our  gigantic  task. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  BEASSEY  :  I  should  like  to  add  my  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  for  his  most  interesting  Paper.  I  am,  however,  disappointed  to  find  that  he  and 
I  are  far  further  apart  in  our  conceptions  than  I  had  hitherto  supposed.  In  the  first  few 
sentences  of  his  Paper  he  speaks  of  the  Empire  having  come  into  full  life  with  the 
accomplishment  of  South  African  union.  It  was  my  lot  during  the  past  winter  to 
travel  through  South  Africa  and  discuss  with  various  statesmen  the  future  of  the 
Union.  I  had  not  been  in  South  Africa  for  ten  years.  I  was  astonished  at  the  progress 
made  since  I  was  there  during  the  war.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  well  General  Botha 
and  Mr.  Smuts  had  built  on  the  foundations  so  ably  laid  by  Lord  Milner  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  I  believe,  if  the  government  of  the  South  African  Union  is  only  half  as 
good  as  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  during  the  past  three  years,  the  Union  will 
prosper.  I  may,  perhaps,  recall  one  reminiscence.  I  happened  to  be  in  Durban  in 
September  of  1899  and  met  the  Premier,  who  gave  me  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  with  his  own  marginal  notes  amending  that  Constitution 
to  suit  South  African  conditions.  That  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  days  of  my  life.  To  return,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  speaks  of  the  Empire  having 
come  into  full  life  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  South  African  Union.  A  few 
moments  later  he  speaks  of  a  danger  point  having  now  been  passed.  With  all  respect 
I  emphatically  deny  both  those  propositions.  When  I  first  began  to  study  the  problems 
of  Empire,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  only  one  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire  had  her  constitution  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  further 
step  which,  I  hope,  some  day  will  be  taken — I  mean  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  or  Council.  Some  ten  years  ago  Australia  federated  herself  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commonwealth  Constitution,  and  last  year  the  South  African  Union 
was  decided  upon.  I  have  always  conceived  that  the  structure  of  this  Empire  must 
rest  on  four  pillars  or  federations  in  each  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire. 
Three  pillars  of  the  Empire  have  now  been  built.  The  fourth  has  yet  to  be  constructed, 
and  we  cannot,  I  hold,  take  any  further  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  unity  until 
the  Mother-country  puts  her  constitutional  arrangements  on  the  same  plane  as  those 
other  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  before,  and  I  would  only 
remind  you  that  we  horo  are  r.H°mptin;i  to  do  what  the  Provincial  Parliament  of 
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Quebec  and  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada  do,  and  also  attempting  to  rule  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  one  single  legislature.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
spoke  of  the  danger-point  having  been  passed.  I  deny  that,  for  there  must  always  be 
danger  to  the  Empire  as  long  as  domestic  and  Imperial  questions  are  submitted  to  the 
electorate  in  the  same  confused  issue.  Under  present  conditions  there  may  be  placed  in 
power,  on  the  education  or  some  other  question,  which  is  of  not  the  least  importance 
from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  a  Government  which  the  country  would  never  trust 
with  the  administration  of  Imperial  affairs.  No  part  of  the  Empire  has  suffered  more 
than  South  Africa  from  our  present  system.  There  is  another  point,  that  of  naval 
defence — a  subject  I  have  studied  all  my  life.  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that, 
while  the  military  forces  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  should  remain  under 
the  control  of  their  respective  Governments,  naval  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
best,  most  efficiently,  and  most  economically  provided  for  by  a  single  navy  under  one 
control.  I  believe  New  Zealand  to  be  right  on  this  point,  and  Australia  wrong. 
When  I  first  went  to  Australia  in  1887  there  was  a  little  navy  in  Victoria,  another  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  another  in  Queensland.  It  was  found  that  those  navies  were  of 
very  little  use,  and  the  principle  was  abandoned.  I  quite  admit  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  Imperial  arrangements,  the  arrangement  come  to  at  the  Conference 
last  year  was  probably  the  best  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  an  ideal  arrangement,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  both  Canada  and  Australia  will  find  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  of 
their  own  a  more  expensive  business,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  efficient,  than  they  have  any 
idea  of. 

Sir  FEEDEKICK  YOUNG,  K.  C.M.G.  :  In  most  vivid  and  graphic  language  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  has  given  us  his  ideas  concerning  the  new  Empire.  He  has  given  us  food  for 
thought,  indeed.  I  confess  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  been  so  fascinated  with  every 
page  of  his  splendid  Paper  that  I  have  some  reluctance  in  objecting  to  any  portion  of  it. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  I  should  like  to  mention,  because,  as  regards  one 
of  them  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  he  has  put  forward.  I  mean 
Imperial  federation.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  for  many  long  years  I  have,  by  voice 
and  pen,  spoken  in  very  decided  terms  on  the  way  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  that  great 
question  should  be  determined.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  thinks  that  Parliamentary  federa- 
tion is  farther  off  now  than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  the  fact  is  just  the 
other  way.  He  says :  ' '  Old  f ederationists  like  Joseph  Howe  and  James  Service 
were  great  dreamers,  and  they  thought  they  saw  in  the  confederation  of 
the  scattered  provinces  of  Canada  a  formula  for  the  constitutional  union  of  vast 
provinces  still  more  scattered,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  centre.  Time  and  a  closer 
analysis  of  the  problem,  together  with  experience,  the  most  valuable  of  all  solvents,  have 
shown  that  Imperial  union  on  the  lines  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  has  difficulties  too 
great  and,  in  reality,  advantages  too  few  to  permit  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
constitutional  dream."  I  am  one  of  those  dreamers  to  whom  he  refeiTed ;  and,  by  some 
sort  of  inspiration,  I  formulated  my  own  ideas  on  that  great  question  long  years  ago, 
and  everything  that  has  gone  on  since,  year  after  year,  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  its  ultimate  solution.  What  we  want  to  bring  this  about, 
as  in  many  other  national  questions,  is,  after  all,  a  man.  In  our  own  country, 
going  back  to  the  days  of  our  histoi-y  long  ago,  such  men  as  Stephen  Langton  and  Simon 
de  Montfort  were  raised  up,  who  formulated,  by  their  grand  conceptions,  the  particular 
policy  of  the  country  under  the  respective  kings  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  I 
believe  that  in  course  of  time,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  men  of  such  master  minds 
will  appear  to  found  an  Imperial  Senate,  or  Parliament,  to  direct  the  policy  of  this 
united  Empire.  As  regards  emigration,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  I  feel  very  strongly 
indeed,  and  I  entirely  support  the  lecturer's  views.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  long 
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felt  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  an  Imperial  way  by  the  Home  Government  itself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  and  in  that  way  the  question  will  be 
successfully  developed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother-country,  but  also  for  the 
nascent  States  beyond  the  seas. 

Lord  HINDLIP  :  In  the  first  page  of  his  Paper,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  all  danger  with  regard  to  the  Empire  is  past.  On  that  point,  I  am  afraid,  I 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Brassey  rather  than  with  him,  though  possibly  for  different 
reasons.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  we  in  this  country  have  hardly  sufficiently 
realised  our  responsibilities  :  certainly  not  so  much  as  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  without  any  outside  pressure — except,  perhaps,  the  fear  from  the  East — they  are 
building  not  only  a  national  army  but  a  national  navy.  There  is  another  peril  that 
strikes  me ;  it  may  at  present  be  a  visionary  one.  This  year  will  see  a  record  reached 
in  the  number  of  people  emigrating  to  various  parts  of  our  Dominions.  If  this  emigra- 
tion of  muscle  and  money  is  to  continue — not  only  because  our  people  think  they  can  do 
better  in  other  countries,  but  because  they  think  the  opportunities  of  success  here  are 
dwindling  very  fast,  and  also  because  of  the  attacks  made  on  certain  classes — then,  I 
think,  the  centre  of  Empire  may  conceivably  in  a  generation  or  two  be  shifted  from 
London  to  Ottawa.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  realised  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  rather  than  the  Governments,  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  successful  as  colonisers.  He  says  that  England  has  made  every  mis- 
take a  nation  could  make  in  colonial  administration  except  one — she  has  let  her  children 
grow  without  administrative  strait- jackets.  I  think  myself  we  sometimes  laced  those 
jackets  rather  tightly,  and  that,  if  the  children  had  not  shown  signs  of  forcibly  bursting 
the  laces,  the  jackets  might  have  remained  on  longer.  The  lecturer  touched  on  the 
selling  of  liquor  to  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  I  have  never,  for  my  own  part,  been 
able  to  understand  why  it  is  more  wicked  to  sell  gin  made  in  England  than  for  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of  vile  concoctions  to  the 
natives  by  issuing  licences  to  native  sellers  of  native  liquors.  As  to  the  Navy, 
I  am  afraid,  on  the  whole,  I  agree  with  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  as  against  Mr. 
Brassey.  It  is  not  possible,  I  think,  for  a  small  country  like  this,  whose  population 
cannot  increase  much  more,  to  compete  with  countries  with  much  greater  popula- 
tions, such  as  Germany  and  America.  We  must  have  new  sources  of  men  and  money, 
or  else  we  must  lag  behind  in  the  race.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  more  essential  for  these 
Overseas  Dominions  to  build  their  own  ships  than  simply  to  make  contributions  in 
money.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate  upon  this  point,  and  that  is 
that,  while  we  have  great  facilities  for  building  ships,  these  must  take  a  considerable 
time  to  materialise  in  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

Major  A.  C.  MOKRISON-BELL,  M.P.  :  I  am  afraid  I  have  little  justification  in  being 
called  upon  to  address  you,  because  I  am  probably  the  youngest  member  of  the  Institute  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  been  elected  just  in  time  to  be  present  at 
this  gathering,  and  to  have  heard  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  Paper.  It  is  refreshing  to  come 
here  and  hear  these  great  questions  discussed  on  so  high  a  plane.  I  should  like  in  a  few 
words  to  reinforce  what  the  last  speaker  has  said.  I,  also,  am  unable  to  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Brassey  said  about  the  Navy.  Money  contributions  can  never  be  an  entirely 
adequate  policy.  National  navies  must  be  created.  There  may  be  a  period  of  transi- 
tion during  which  we  may  not  get  quite  that  same  amount  of  power  in  men,  ships,  and 
guns  that  must  inevitably  come  later;  but  to  tell  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other 
great  Colonies  they  have  got  to  go  on  for  ever  contributing  money  to  the  Navy  is, 
I  am  sure,  starting  them  on  lines  contrary  to  every  feeling  of  nationalism.  Mr. 
Drage  appealed  for  patience,  and  England  must  go  on  being  patient  until  the 
Dominions  have  these  navies  ready ;  it  will  take  time,  but  to  defer  the  start  is  the  wrong 
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way  of  going  about  this  great  question.  Now,  as  to  the  distribution  of  reliable  news  in 
the  Colonies.  I  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  experience  of  these  countries,  because 
I  happen  to  have  been  in  them  all,  and  spent  over  six  happy  years  in  Canada.  I  went 
there  knowing,  I  thought,  a  certain  amount  about  England,  but  from  some  of  the  Press 
intelligence  of  the  Canadian  papers  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the  Old  Country. 
Why  should  this  be  so?  For  a  very  good  reason — namely,  of  £  s.  d.  Practically  the 
majority  of  the  news  still  reaches  Canada  via  New  York,  though,  I  believe,  a  Press 
service  was  started  in  1904.  The  news  is  tinged,  I  will  not  say  exactly  with  an  anti- 
British  bias,  but  we  do  not  get  the  best  English  opinion  distributed.  I  wish  that  we  had 
the  power  here  to  send  right  away  a  resolution  to  the  Government  expressing  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  next  few  years  to  subsidise  a  cable  service  to 
Canada.  Whether  this  costs  £100,000,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  million,  I  do  not  care;  it 
would  be  a  sound  investment,  because  you  would  be  instructing  that  great  nation  as  to 
what  this  country  really  is,  instead  of  distributing  the  jaundiced  views  that  gain 
currency  at  this  moment.  This  proposal  may  appear  too  startling  an  innovation,  but 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  it  would,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  be  a  real  good 
investment. 

Mr.  W.  S.  CLAYTON  GREENE,  late  R.N.,  Barrister-at-Law  :  I  notice  that  in  the  course 
of  his  paper  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  fears  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism, 
which  he  says  might  easily  become  anti-nationalism.  Whether  in  the  old  or  new 
countries  of  the  Empire,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  this  growing  cosmopolitanism  which 
will  probably  in  the  long  run  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  Jack.  In  these 
new  countries  there  may  not  be  a  nationalism  such  as  our  own  particular  nationalism 
in  these  islands,  but  there  is  the  nationalism  of  the  particular  Dominion.  We  should 
recognise  this  growing  force  more  readily  than  we  do,  and  not  call  it,  or  think  of  it,  as 
anti-nationalism.  In  speaking  of  the  Empire  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether  we  mean 
home  or  local  nationalism  when  we  use  the  word  "nationalism."  If  it  means  John 
Bullism,  which  we  always  want  to  preserve  at  all  costs,  I  think  we  shall  make  a  great 
mistake,  and  be  adding  weight  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against  British 
Imperialism  that  it  is  a  "  conspiracy  against  civilisation."  We  should  remember  that 
what  we  at  home  may  consider  "provincialism"  is  an  oversea  nationalism,  like  our 
own,  and  respect  it  as  such.  The  resulting  effect  on  a  Britannic  union  should  be  all  to 
the  good,  as  also  on  a  nation  so  hidebound  by  obsolete  traditions  as  is  our  own.  I  look 
upon  these  new  nations  as  in  a  sense  new  Europes  beyond  the  seas,  but  without  the 
European  situation,  and  I  believe  that  in  these  separate  Colonial  nationalisms,  with 
their  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism  owing  to  the  fusion  of  white  races,  lies  the  real  benefit 
to  humanity,  for  we  get  away  from  the  old  particularisms  which  have  been  so  trouble- 
some to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is,  I  think,  a  hopeful  sign  that  these  growing  nations 
have  adhered  so  strictly  to  their  own  individualism.  If  that  were  sunk  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  subordinated  to  one  dominant  State,  as  are  the  States  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  But  they  decline  to  be  "  Prussianised."  At  the  same  time  that  is  not 
a  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  united  voice  when  occasion  arises.  In  case  of  danger 
to  what  they  might  consider  their  united  interests,  threatening  them  all  alike,  they  can 
ally.  Separate  national  forces  to  co-operate  must  ally.  It  might  be  called  an  alliance, 
or  confederation  ad  hoc  :  war  over,  alliance  over ;  work  done,  co-operation  no  longer 
necessary.  My  point  is  that  we  ought  to  encourage  by  every  possible  means  the 
tendency  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  be  in  a  sense  separate  nations,  even  to 
the  extent  of  getting  their  own  Foreign  Offices,  of  which  we  may  already  see  more  or 
less  definite  nuclei  in  their  increased  representation  in  international  dealings. 

Mr.  LESLIE  MOORE  :  The  lecture  is  splendid  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
goes  quite  far  enough.  The  subject  is  "  The  New  Empire."  I  would  remind  Sir  Gilbert 
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Parker  that,  after  all,  the  battle  of  Plassey  only  preceded  the  battle  of  Quebec  by  about 
two  years,  and  he  has  gone  all  over  the  map,  but  has  not  touched  upon  one  rather 
important  spot — I  mean  India,  which  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  these 
Dominions,  and  which  is  not  only  the  finest  market  for  British  goods,  but  has  the  only 
regular  army  in  the  Empire.  I  would  remind  you  that  there  have  lately  been  important 
changes  in  the  administration  of  India.  I  wish  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  could  take  the 
opportunity  of  offering  some  remarks  on  that  great  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  CHAIKMAN  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.)  :  It  is  now  my  duty 
to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  Paper.  The  Institute  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  secured  the  services  of  such  a  man,  for  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is 
not  only  one  of  those  who  come  from  and  are  interested  in  the  greatest  of  our  Dominions 
over  the  sea,  but  he  is  also  a  capable  and  experienced  litterateur,  and  the  Paper  he  has 
read  to-night  is  marked  not  only  with  that  finished  turn  of  language  we  should  expect 
from  one  of  his  capacity,  but  by  a  clear  sense  of  the  importance  and  proportion  of  the 
interests  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  Paper 
from  that  desk  when  I  came  back  from  administering  the  government  of  New  Zealand. 
Lord  Rosebery  occupied  the  chair,  and  I  remember  he  said  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  a  man  could  have  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  Dominions 
oversea,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  manner  of  paying  that  visit  was  to  go  out 
as  Governor  of  one  of  those  Dominions.  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  from  the  Paper  to-night  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Governors 
of  our  overseas  Dominions  are  often  "autocratic,"  "pragmatical,"  and  sometimes 
"  foolish,"  their  integrity  and  patriotism  have  saved  the  Empire.  With  some  little 
surprise  I  heard  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  extol  provincialism ;  perhaps  he  felt  bound  thus  to 
address  this  meeting  in  consequence  of  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
great  provinces  of  the  Empire.  May  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  one  of  the  most 
important  features  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  moment,  and  which  we  should 
do  our  best  to  efface  and  obliterate,  is  a  sense  of  provincialism  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire  ?  Provincialism  he  describes  as  concentration  on  one's  own  immediate  interests. 
No  doubt  there  are  matters  which  come  to  the  front  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  in  his 
own  household,  but,  after  all,  as  citizens  of  this  country  and  of  the  Empire,  is  not 
altruism  the  first  duty  we  should  endeavour  to  set  before  ourselves  ?  I  well  remember 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  first  Colonial  Conference,  in  1887,  I 
was  commissioned  to  inquire  of  one  of  the  distinguished  representatives  from  overseas 
whether  he  would  accept  an  honour  if  offered  to  him  by  the  Queen,  and  his  answer  was, 
"I  have  never  been  in  England  before.  I  thought  England  had  not  behaved  well  to 
that  part  of  the  Empire  from  which  I  come.  But  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  learnt 
how  varied  are  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  now  recognise  the  proper 
place  which  that  part  I  come  from  bears  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  I  am  going  back 
to  say  that  in  my  own  country,  but,  if  I  were  to  do  so  with  the  honour  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  me,  the  suggestion  might  be  made  that  my  opinion  was  not  entirely 
disinterested."  That  is  a  spirit  which  I  think  we  want  to  foster.  There  should  be  less 
provincialism,  more  altruism,  a  greater  desire  to  promote  the  common  good  of  the 
Empire,  and  less  desire  to  look  only  on  our  own  needs.  There  is  one  other  matter,  and 
i  the  question  commonly  known,  perhaps  erroneously,  as  Imperial  Federation. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  says  that  Imperial  union  on  the  lines  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  has 
difficulties  too  great  and  advantages  too  few  to  permit  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  great 
constitutional  dream.  I  hope  that  is  not  so.  I  grant  that,  considering  the  number 
i  this  question  has  held  the  field,  it  has  not  made  the  progress  that  might  have 
been  anticipated  upon  the  lines  its  original  authors  intended,  and  which  has  been  made 
by  other  great  questions.  But,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  rule  it  out  of  consideration 
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There  is  talk — I  venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  intruding  on  the  domain  of  home  party 
politics,  to  allude  to  it — as  to  what  should  be  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
No  one  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  House  of  Lords  offers  a  field  for  the  creation 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  as  an  Imperial  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  affairs  of  the  whole  Empire. 
But  I  think  a  step  forward,  and  in  the  right  direction,  might  be  made,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  in  that  assembly,  by  a  tentative  measure  which  would  give  us  the  advantage 
of  hearing  more  clearly  and  more  directly  what  are  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  Colonial 
statesmen  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to 
see  its  fulfilment,  but  I  for  one,  and  I  hope  everyone  in  this  room,  will  not  cease  in 
our  efforts  and  will  continue  to  work  for  so  great  and  consummate  an  ideal.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  used  a  word  I  often  wish  could  be  struck  out  of  the  dictionary— the  word 
"impossible."  I  do  not  believe  anything  is  impossible.  But  there  is  another  word, 
used  by  my  friend  Mr.  Drage,  a  better  word — the  word  "patience" — and  to  that  I 
would  add  ' '  perseverance. ' ' 

Sir  GILBERT  PAB.KEK,  M.P.  :  I  am  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  I  have  not  failed 
in  my  purpose.  I  was  quite  certain  that  many  things  I  said  would  stimulate  thought 
in  others.  I  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  times  in  my  life,  and  I  have  corrected  my 
mistakes  with  sufficient  apology  to  myself,  if  not  to  others.  It  is  possible  I  may  be 
wrong  this  time  about  Imperial  Federation,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  apologise  to  you  all,  or  even  to  myself,  because  the  goal  is  so  far  distant  that  even 
Lord  Onslow  does  not  expect  to  reach  it  in  his  lifetime.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
delight  than  to  reply  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Brassey, 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  much  agreement  very  often,  and  by  our  friend  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  a  venerated  and  beloved  figure  amongst  us  and  amongst  all  Imperialists.  But 
I  still  think  I  am  right.  I  would  remind  you  that  I  criticised  not  all  forms  of  con- 
stitutional union  with  the  Colonies  or  the  principle  of  federation,  but  of  a  Parliamentary 
federation.  That  Parliamentary  federation  can  only  be  achieved,  in  any  case,  when  my 
friend  Mr.  Brassey  has  given  to  Ireland  Home  Rule.  That  is  what  he  meant.  When  the 
United  Kingdom  has  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  Parliaments  like  Canada,  and  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  have  their  respective  Parliaments,  his  dream  may  come 
true.  Therefore  we  are  at  any  rate  some  distance  from  our  goal.  What  Sir  Frederick 
Young  and  the  Chairman  expect  to  see  may  come,  should  come,  but  I  still  think  it  will 
not  come  in  the  rigid  form  of  a  Parliamentary  federation.  My  object  was,  as  I  have 
said,  to  stimulate  thought.  I  have  passed  through  all  those  phases  of  thought  which 
every  one  of  my  critics  has  expressed  to-night.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  I 
have  tried  to  study  Colonial  and  Imperial  questions  I  have  changed  my  mind  very  often, 
and  such  conclusions  as  I  have  come  to  now  are  conclusions  which  have  been  the  result 
of  many  rejections  and  some  new  selections.  With  reference  to  the  able  speech  of 
Mr.  Clayton  Greene,  I  may  say  I  did  not  refer  to  cosmopolitanism  as  being  at  all  a 
peril  in  the  Colonies,  but  I  was  trying  to  show  that  the  Colonies  have  the  danger  of 
being  provincial,  while  in  this  country  the  danger  sometimes  is  of  being  too  cosmo- 
politan. A  word  with  regard  to  Lord  Onslow.  I  cut  him  to  the  quick  with  my  adjec- 
tives "autocratic,"  "pragmatical,"  "foolish."  That  comes  of  being  too  sudden.  I 
had  reference  to  those  Governors  who  existed  before  Lord  Onslow  was  born.  When  he 
went  to  New  Zealand  he  changed  all  that.  No,  I  only  had  reference  to  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  Governor,  the  old  professional  Governor,  in  whom  at  the  same  time 
there  lurked  the  qualities  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism.  As  to  the  Governors 
of  Lord  Onslow's  type,  we  know  they  are  susceptible  to  the  new  ideas  around  them. 
They  do  not  speak  with  a  voice  of  rigid  authority,  but  are  the  representatives  of  the  people 
whom  they  govern,  and  by  their  wise  counsel  they  seek  to  allay  irritation  and  difficulty, 
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and  make  the  constitutional  machinery  run  more  smoothly.  In  that  view,  and  because 
I  admire  him  more  than  he  admires  my  Paper,  I  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  presiding.  In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  a  Press  cutting  has  been  put  into 
my  hand  which  shows  that  one  difficulty  about  which  we  are  all  anxious  has  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  been  solved  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  who  have 
agreed  to  transmit  a  largely  increased  service  of  British  Imperial  news  for  the  Press 
of  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  (increasing  the  services  in  some  cases  by  50  per 
cent. )  at  no  extra  charge. 


THE   FALKLAND   ISLANDS    AND    ITS    DEPENDENCIES.* 

By  W.  L.  ALLARDYCE,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

So  little  appears  to  be  known  in  this  country  about  the  Falkland  Islands  and  its 
Dependencies  of  South  Georgia,  South  Shetlands,  South  Orkneys,  Graham's  Land, 
and  the  Sandwich  Group,  which,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  may  be 
regarded  at  present  as  the  most  southern  outposts  of  our  Empire,  that  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  commence  at  the  beginning  and  briefly  tell  the 
early  history  of  some  of  these  extremely  isolated  and  remote  possessions. 


MONTAGUE    ISLANDS,     SOUTH    SANDWICH    GROUP. 


In  the  case  of  the  Palklands,  which  lie  between  latitude  51  and  53  South  and 
longitude  57  and  62  West,  the  great  discoverer  Magellan  makes  no  mention  of 
having  seen  them  during  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1519  and  1520,  and  it  is 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  see  the  Group.  But  undoubtedly 
some  unknown  navigator  did  see  them  about  this  time,  for  on  Schoner's  globe, 
made  in  1520,  and  now  at  Nuremberg,  the  islands  are  shown  as  the  Maiden  Group ; 
and  on  two  charts  which  were  constructed  in  1527  and  1528  for  Charles  V.  of 
Spain  they  are  shown  as  the  Ascension  Islands.  In  1594,  Plancius,  the  Dutch 
cosmographer,  both  on  his  chart  of  America  and  on  his  general  map,  shows  them 
as  the  Ascension  Islands. 

*  Pead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  March  22,  1910. 
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In  1591  Admiral  Cavendish  sailed  from  Plymouth  with,  to  quote  the  exact 
words,  "  three  tall  ships  and  two  barkes,"  bound  for  "  the  Phillipines  and  the 
coast  of  China,"  via  Cape  Horn.  The  storms  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were 
terrific,  and,  according  to  Cavendish  himself,  "  In  seven  or  eight  days  there  dyed 
fortie  men  and  sickened  seventie,  so  that  there  were  not  fiftie  men  that  were  able 
to  stand  upon  the  hatches."  The  vessels  were  forced  to  put  back,  they  got 
separated,  and  two  put  into  Port  Desire  on  June  2,  1592,  in  charge  of  Captain  John 
Davis.  Here  they  refitted  as  best  they  could,  and  lived  on  smelts,  mussels,  and 
seals.  John  Jane,  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  states,  "  Thus  in  most  miserable 
calamite  wee  remained  until  the  sixt  of  August  still  keeping  watch  upon  the  hils 
to  looke  for  our  Generall  (Cavendish)  and  so  great  was  our  vexation  and  anguish 
of  soule,  as  I  thinke  never  flesh  and  blood  endured  more."  On  that  day,  according 
to  Jane,  they  "  departed  for  the  Streights  the  poorest  wretches  that  ever  were 
created. "  Their  intention  was  to  rejoin  Cavendish,  whom  they  thought  might  have 
returned  there.  And  once  more  to  quote  Jane,  "  The  ninth  wee  had  a  sore  stonne, 
so  that  we  were  constrained  to  hull,  for  our  sails  were  not  to  indure  any  force. 
The  14  wee  were  driven  in  among  certaine  Isles  never  before  discovered  by  any 
knowen  relation,  lying  fiftie  leagues  or  better  from  the  shoare  East  and  Northerly 
from  the  Streights;  in  which  place,  unlesse  it  had  pleased  God  of  his  wonderfull 
mercie  to  have  ceased  the  winde,  wee  must  of  necessitie  have  perished."  These 
isles  were  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Two  years  later  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins  sailed  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Group,  and,  being  ignorant  of  Davis 's  discovery,  named  the  land  as  follows:  — 
"  For  that  it  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  my  Sovereign  Lady 
and  a  Maiden  Queen,  and  at  my  cost,  in  perpetual  memory  of  her  chastity  and  of 
my  endeavours,  I  gave  it  the  name  of  Hawkins'  Maiden-land."  Later  the  islands 
were  successively  seen  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Sebald  de  Weert,  by  Dampier,  and 
Cowley — the  latter  called  it  Pepys  Island- -and  in  1690  by  Strong,  who  sailed 
through  the  Sound  between  the  East  and  West  Falkland,  anchored  repeatedly, 
and  landed.  To  the  Sound  he  gave  the  name  of  Falkland,  after  the  then  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and  it  has  since  become  the  English  name  of  the  Group.  Between 
the  years  1706  and  1714  French  ships  belonging  to  St.  Malo  passed  near  the 
Falklands  when  proceeding  to  and  returning  from  Chile  and  Peru,  hence  the  name 
"  ]es  Malouines,"  also  "Isles  Nouvelles,"  while  at  a  later  date  the  Spaniards 
termed  them  "  Islas  Malvinas."  The  Group  has  at  successive  periods  been  desig- 
nated by  the  following  n>ames : — Davis'  Southern  Islands;  Hawkins'  Maiden 
Land;  Isles  of  Sebald  de  Weert,  or  Sebaldine  Islands;  Nova  Belgia;  Falkland 
Islands;  Pepys  Island;  Anican  Islands;  Isles  Nouvelles;  Les  Malouines;  and 
Islas  Malvinas,  or  Islas  de  Magallanes. 

In  1740  the  English  Government  despatched  an  expedition,  consisting  of  six 
vessels,  to  the  South  Seas  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Anson.  It  was  foreseen 
that  a  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  considered  that  if  attacked  in  her 
distant  settlements  she  would  be  deprived  of  the  returns  of  that  treasure  by  which 
alone  she  was  enabled  to  carry  on  war.  Although  Lord  Anson  never  visited  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  did  more  than  any  other  person  either  before  or  since  to  draw 
attention  to  their  importance;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  Anson 's  recom- 
mendations, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Union  Jack  would  now  be  flying  over  the 
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Colony.  His  advice  to  establish  a  settlement  there  was  afterwards  adopted,  and 
he  strongly  urged  this  course  in  the  following  words :  ' '  This  even  in  time  of  peace 
might  be  of  great  consequence  to  this  nation,  and,  in  time  of  war,  would  make  us 
masters  of  those  seas."  Those  who  care  to  go  into  the  subject  will,  I  think,  find 
that  Lord  Anson's  advice  stands  good  still,  if  only  on  account  of  the  strategic 
position  of  the  Islands  and  their  many  magnificent,  deep,  land-locked  harbours. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  Canada  became  British,  and  M.  de 
Bougainville,  who  was  one  of  Montcalm's  officers,  returned  to  France  with  his 
mind  full  of  a  great  scheme  whereby  his  country  was  to  be  compensated  for  her 
colonial  losses.  The  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Dom  Pernety,  the  historian 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Falklands : — "  After  the  peace  was  concluded  by  a  cession 
of  all  Canada  on  the  part  of  France  to  England,  M.  de  Bougainville,  Knight  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Colonel  of  Infantry,  conceived  the  design  of  indemnifying  France 
for  this  loss,  if  possible,  by  a  discovery  of  the  southern  continent,  and  of  those  large 
islands  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it.  A  perusal  of  Admiral  Anson's  voyage  round 
the  world  fixed  his  ideas  for  finding  the  Malouine  Islands,  and  determined  him  to 
make  them  the  first  object  of  his  expedition,  and  to  form  a  settlement  there.  He 
communicated  his  project  to  the  Ministry,  who  approved  it.  To  carry  it,  there- 
fore, into  execution,  M.  de  Bougainville  caused  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  to  be  built  at 
St.  Malo  at  his  own  expense."  The  expedition  started  in  September  1763,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Bougainville  had  on  board  his  vessels 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  start  a  settlement,  including  settlers,  cows,  calves, 
goats,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses.  In  February  1764  a  settlement  was  successfully 
established  at  Port  Louis  on  the  East  Falkland.  Not  long  afterwards  Spain, 
hearing  of  the  French  settlement,  took  exception  to  it,  and  laid  claim  to  the  islands 
as  forming  part  of  her  South  American  possessions;  while  France,  under  pressure 
of  various  considerations,  agreed  to  deliver  up  her  newly  formed  Colony  subject 
to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  projectors.  This  was  done,  and  France  gave 
over  possession  on  April  1,  1767,  to  the  Spanish  officer  appointed  to  take  charge. 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  was 
altogether  appreciated  by  the  Spaniards  whose  duty  compelled  them  to  reside  at 
Port  Louis.  The  following  extract  from  Thomas  Falkner's  account  of  the  Falk- 
lands, published  in  1774,  is  interesting: — "  The  Spaniards  transported  with  their 
Colony  two  Franciscan  friars,  and  a  Governor  or  Vice-Governor ;  who,  beholding 
their  settlement,  were  overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  the  Governor,  Colonel  Catani, 
at  the  departure  of  the  ships  for  Buenos  Aires,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared 
that  he  thought  those  happy  who  got  from  so  miserable  a  country,  and  that  he 
himself  should  be  very  glad  if  he  was  permitted  to  throw  up  his  commission  and 
return  to  Buenos  Aires,  though  in  no  higher  station  than  that  of  a  cabin  boy." 

We  must  now  go  back  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  1764.  In  that  year,  and 
as  the  outcome  of  Lord  Anson's  representations,  a  squadron  was  despatched  to  the 
South  Seas  by  the  order  of  King  George  the  Third,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore the  Hon.  John  Byron.  The  royal  instructions  ran  as  follows: — "  And 
whereas  His  Majesty's  Islands,  called  Pepys  Island  and  Falkland  Islands,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  first  discovered  and  visited  by  British  navigators,  have 
never  yet  been  so  sufficiently  surveyed,  as  that  an  accurate  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  their  coasts  and  product,  His  Majesty  taking  the  premises  into  considera- 
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tion,  and  conceiving  no  juncture  so  proper  for  enterprises  of  this  nature  as  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  which  his  kingdoms  at  present  happily  enjoy,  has  thought  fit 
that  it  should  now  be  undertaken." 

The  expedition  started,  and  on  January  13,  1765,  land  was  seen,  and  on  the 
15th  a  commodious  harbour  was  entered,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Port 
Egmont,  in  honour  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  23rd  Commodore 
Byron  went  ashore  with  the  captains  of  the  Dolphin  and  Tamer,  ' '  where  the  Union 
Jack  was  erected  on  a  high  staff,  and  being  spread,  the  Commodore  named  the 
whole  His  Majesty's  Isles,  which  he  claimed  for  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  his 
heirs  and  successors.  The  colours  were  no  sooner  spread  than  a  salute  was  fired 
from  the  ship. " 

Commodore  Byron's  report  on  the  Islands  was  so  favourable  that  Captain 
Macbride  was  sent  out  in  H.M.S.  Jason  to  commence  their  colonisation,  and  he 
arrived  in  January  1766.  He  erected  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  garrison 
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at  Port  Egmont.  Cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs  were  introduced  and  found  to 
thrive.  Captain  Macbride,  however,  was  less  favourably  impressed  with  the 
country  than  Commodore  Byron.  He  reported  that  geese  were  scarce  and  foxes 
abundant,  and  that  the  number  of  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  termed 
"  vermin,"  were  incredible.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  The  garrison  lived  upon 
Falkland's  Islands,  shrinking  from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows  "  and 
then  again,  "  We  supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Falkland's 
Islands  the  undisputed  lords  of  tempest-beaten  barrenness." 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  above  mentioned  the  colonisation  continued  for 
nearly  five  years  without  incidents  of  special  note.  In  1770,  however,  five  Spanish 
frigates  entered  Port  Egmont  and  demanded  the  capitulation  and  expulsion  of  the 
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British  garrison.  The  British  officers  and  men  did  their  best  to  defend  the  charge 
committed  to  them,  but  were  forced  to  surrender  owing  to  vastly  superior  numbers 
and  heavier  guns,  and  were  compelled  to  quit  the  islands. 

When  the  news  reached  England  there  was  great  indignation,  and  satisfaction 
was  at  once  demanded  from  Spain  for  the  insult  and  injury  inflicted.  At  first 
Spain  argued  and  temporised,  but,  as  Great  Britain  continued  firm,  she  relin- 
quished her  views,  disavowed  the  act  of  her  officer,  and  in  1771  restored  Port 
Egmont,  and  the  colonisation  continued.  The  mobilisation  of  the  English  Fleet  on 
this  occasion,  owing  to  ftie  above-mentioned  strained  relations,  is  interesting,  as  it 
led  to  the  going  to  sea  of  young  Horatio  Nelson,  afterwards  England's  greatest 
,naval  hero. 

Three  years  later,  in  April  1774,  the  Endeavour  sailed  into  Port  Egmont  with 
instructions  that  the  settlement  was  to  be  evacuated,  but  that  the  marks  and  signals 
of  possession  and  property  were  to  be  left  upon  the  islands  to  indicate  the  right  of 
possession,  and  to  show  that  the  occupation  might  be  resumed.  These  orders  were 
carried  out,  and  on  May  20  a  formal  leave  was  taken.  For  years  after  this  the 
Falklands  remained  unnoticed,  but  not  forgotten,  by  England.  It  is  supposed  that 
Spain  withdrew  her  garrison  from  Port  Louis  a  few  years  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British.  In  1820  Captain  Jewitt,  of  the  frigate  Heroind,  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  anchored  in  Berkeley 
Sound,  after  being  eight  months  at  sea,  with  his  crew  mutinous  and  scurvy  stricken. 
Captain  Weddell,  E.N.,  happened  to  be  near  there  at  the  time,  on  his  way  to  the 
Antarctic,  and  called  on  Captain  Jewitt,  and  at  his  request  piloted  the  Heroind  up 
the  Sound  to  an  anchorage  near  the  ruins  of  Port  Louis.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Captain  Jewitt  took  possession  of  the  Islands  for  the  patriot  Government  of  Buenos 
Aires.  This  act  was  scarcely  known  in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  not  until  1829 
was  it  formally  noticed  and  protested  against  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime 
the  Government  of  Buenos  Aires  granted  to  a  Mr.  Vernet  certain  lands  and  fishing 
rights  in  the  Falklands,  and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  to  be  Governor.  Two  years 
later  Vernet  detained  some  North  American  sealers  by  force,  owing  to  their  repeating 
certain  sealing  excursions  of  which  he  had  complained.  This  action  was  resented 
by  the  captain  of  the  United  States  corvette  Lexicon,  who,  in  December  1831, 
destroyed  the  settlement  at  Port  Louis,  made  prisoners  of  many  persons,  and 
conveyed  them  to  Buenos  Aires. 

In  January  1833  H.M.S.  Clio  was  sent  to  assert  the  British  right  of  sovereignty, 
anchored  at  Port  Louis,  the  Buenos  Airean  flag  was  lowered,  and  the  British 
colours  hoisted  and  saluted.  From  that  date  till  1842  the  Colony  was  in  charge  of 
the  naval  officers  engaged  in  making  the  Admiralty  surveys,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  civil  administration. 

Before  alluding  to  what  has  taken  place  since  the  settlement  became 
a  Crown  Colony,  and  showing  you  magic  lantern  slides  of  everyday 
life  which  will,  I  think,  help  to  bring  home  to  you  the  existing  conditions, 
I  propose  to  briefly  refer  to  the  geological  history  of  the  Falklands  because 
it  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  nature.  A  small  portion  of  the  original  earth 
crust,  dating  back  to  the  Archasan  era,  is  to  be  found  at  Cape  Meredith, 
on  the  West  Falkland.  It  is  in  appearance  somewhat  like  a  red  granite,  and 
is  alleged  by  Dr.  Skottsberg,  the  eminent  Swedish  scientist,  to  be  the  only  place 
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in  the  Falklands  where  the  primary  basement  rises  above  the  sea  level.  During 
the  Silurian  era  the  land  was  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  no  fossils  could  be 
formed.  Of  the  succeeding  period,  the  Devonian,  there  are  many  fossils  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  these  fossils,  according  to  Darwin,  who 
visited  the  Islands,  consist  mostly  of  shells.  He  likewise  refers  to  "  an  obscure 
impression  of  the  lobes  of  a  trilobite. "  Here  I  may  mention  incidentally  that,  within 
the  last  few  months,  my  wife,  who  is  an  amateur  geologist,  was  fortunate  in 
securing  a  specimen  of  a  trilobite  which  is  entirely  new  to  science,  as  also  two  new 
fossil  shells,  all  three  of  which  have  been  named  after  us.  in  addition,  she 
obtained  several  specimens  of  trilobites  which  are  known  in  South  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  next  period  which  is  represented  is,  according  to  Mr.  Halle,  a  well- 
known  Swedish  geologist,  the  Carbonian.  This  gentleman  visited  the  Colony  two 
years  ago,  and  was  fortunate  in  discovering  a  fossil  of  a  long  since  extinct  genus 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the  horsetails,  called  Glossopteris.  Signs  still 
remain  of  the  Quaternary  era,  during  which  time  it  is  thought  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  were  joined  to  South  America ;  and  the  next  important  geological  event 
after  this,  according  to  Dr.  Skottsberg,  was  the  Great  Ice  Age.  Proofs  that  the 
Islands  were  ever  covered  with  ice  are,  however,  wanting,  although  they  were 
enveloped  by  a  considerable  snow  cover.  It  is  supposed  that  the  soil  thus  saturated 
with  moisture  turned  into  a  semi-fluid  mass  that  slipped  down  the  slopes  and  into 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  The  result  of  this  remains  to-day  in  the  "  streams  of 
stones,"  or  "stone  runs,"  which  appear  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country.  A 
picture  of  this  interesting  feature  will  be  shown  to  you  later.  But  before  this 
period,  although  as  to  exactly  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  large  forests  were 
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existent  in  the  Falklands.     On  West  Point  Island  and  elsewhere  trunks  of  large 
trees  in  regular  beds  are  to  be  found  at  some  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

After  the  period  when  the  soil  slipped  down  the  hills  and  lay  bare  the  "  stone 
runs  "  the  climate  improved  and  vegetation  recommenced,  but  trees  never  grew 
again — partly,  it  is  thought,  owing  to  high  winds  and  lack  of  moisture  when  most 
needed,  and  partly  owing  to  the  peaty  and  boggy  soil,  which  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  country. 

On  becoming  a  Crown  Colony  in  1843,  the  capital  was  changed  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Stanley,  as  the  latter,  besides  offering  other  advantages,  was  more  easily 
accessible  to  shipping.  The  Falklands,  like  many  another  youthful  British  settle- 
ment, had  many  early  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  could  not  make  ends  meet, 
with  the  result  that  the  Mother-country  had  for  about  forty  years  to  allow  her  a 
gradually  diminishing  grant-in-aid.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  since 
1885  the  Colony  has  been  entirely  self-supporting,  and  has  since  then  not  only  paid 
its  way,  but  has  paid  back  all  the  advances  made  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
has  been  able  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  of  over  .£60,000.  The  above  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  the  annual  ordinary  revenue,  which  is  now  about  .£17,000,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  ordinary  expenditure.  "  Mony  a  little  maks  a 
muckle,"  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  annual  volume 
of  trade  in  1908,  which  was  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds, 
exclusive  of  the  dependency  of  South  Georgia,  was  practically  all  British.  The 
Colony  has  no  debt. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  described  by  Darwin  as  follows: — "  An  undulating 
land,  with  a  desolate  and  wretched  aspect,  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  peaty  soil 
and  wiry  grass  of  one  monotonous  brown  colour.  Here  and  there  a  peak  or  ridge 
of  gray  quartz  rock  breaks  through  the  smooth  surface.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
the  climate  of  these  regions ;  it  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  experienced  at  the 
height  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  feet  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales, 
having,  however,  less  sunshine  and  less  frost,  but  more  wind  and  rain. "  The  total 
area  of  the  forty  or  fifty  islands  and  islets  composing  the  archipelago  is  about  6,500 
square  miles,  being  about  a  sixth  smaller  than  Wales.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  the 
dependencies.  The  first  impressions  conveyed  on  sighting  land  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
prepossess  one  in  its  favour,  owing  to  the  wild  appearance  of  both  sea  and  sky, 
which,  as  one  nears  the  shore,  is  not  relieved  by  any  appearance  of  vegetation ;  and 
one  looks  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  bare  moor,  upon  a  treeless,  roadless,  windswept 
land.  In  fact,  so  seldom  is  there  a  really  fine  calm  day  that  the  native  born,  who 
goes  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Kelper,"  terms  it  "  a  pet  day."  One  generally  pays 
afterwards  for  "a  pet  day."  But  although  the  general  appearance  is  distinctly 
uninviting,  living  in  the  Falklands  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
The  disadvantages  include  an  almost  continuous  high  gale,  a  good  deal  of  dampness 
which  predisposes  to  rheumatism,  a  lack  of  sunshine,  the  absence  of  most  of  the 
amenities  of  civilisation,  only  one  mail  a  month  from  the  Old  Country,  and  no  cable 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  advantages  include  a  temperate 
and  healthy  climate,  and  a  land  where  money  is  very  easily  made  by  the  farmer, 
the  shepherd,  the  artisan,  and  the  labourer,  in  limited  numbers,  and  with  but  few 
temptations,  alcohol  apart,  to  spend  it.  Since  my  return  home  lately  I  have  fre- 
quently been  asked,  "  What  sort  of  people  are  the  natives  at  the  Falklands?  "  I 
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have  regretfully  been  obliged  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  my  interrogators  by  stating 
that,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain,  the  Islands  never  possessed  any 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  population  is  composed  of  some  2,300  sturdy  and 
loyal  Britishers,  mostly  Scotch  or  of  Scotch  descent.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
dependencies,  where  the  people,  who  are  mostly  Norwegian,  number  between  500 
and  1,500,  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  exigencies  of  the  whaling  season. 

The  earliest  settlers  endeavoured  to  kill  or  tame,  as  required,  the  wild  mobs  of 
horses  and  cattle,  descendants  of  those  imported  by  Bougainville  and  others. 
Their  efforts,  however,  were  but  partially  successful,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1867  that  sheep  farming  was  recognised  as  the  coming  industry.  Since  then  the 
land  has  all  been  taken  up,  and  is  now  held  by  some  thirty  odd  farmers,  including 
companies,  whose  stations  vary  in  size  from  700,000  to  1,500  acres.  The  largest 
carries  nearly  200,000  sheep,  the  smallest  a  few  hundred.  It  takes  from  an  acre 
and  a  half  to  about  four  acres  to  graze  one  sheep,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  a  cross-bred  animal  in  which  the  Romney  Marsh 
predominates.  The  farmers  have  the  right  to  purchase  their  leaseholds  from 
the  Crown  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  acre  (10  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  thirty 
annual  instalments  at  3  per  cent.),  and  most  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
liberal  terms  offered  by  Government.  That  sheep  farming,  the  main  industry  of  the 
Falklands,  is  a  distinctly  remunerative  undertaking,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
primitive  methods  employed,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  it  pan  afford  to  reside  permanently  elsewhere.  The  existing 
practice  is  to  annually  boil  down  the  surplus  stock — which  amounts  approximately 
to  100,000  sheep — for  the  tallow,  the  flesh,  &c.,  being  thrown  away.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  this  utilitarian  age  some  method  may  shortly  be  adopted  to  prevent 
such  wholesale  waste  of  excellent  mutton.  The  Falkland  farmers  have  few  pests 
to  contend  with,  but  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  so-called  wild  goose,  known  as 
"Magellan's  grass  eater,"  held  equal  pasturage  rights  with  the  sheep.  Unfor- 
tunately they  existed  in  tens  of  thousands,  but  even  then  all  might  have  been  well 
had  they  not  chosen  to  prefer  the  short,  sweet  native  grass,  as  also  the  imported 
grasses,  to  the  wiry  variety.  Matters  came  to  a  head  when  seven  of  them  were 
declared  to  eat  as  much  grass  as  one  sheep.  Legislation  was  demanded,  and  now 
a  limited  number  of  upper  geese  beaks  are  purchased  annually  from  the  farmers  and 
shepherds  by  Government  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  hundred,  and  the  geese  are  thus 
kept  in  check. 

Port  Stanley,  the  seat  of  Government,  is  a  city,  if  the  requisite  qualification 
to  this  title  is  to  possess  a  cathedral.  It  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
practically  a  free  port,  as  the  only  import  duties  imposed  are  those  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  It  can  boast  of  a  small  social  club,  a  working  men's  club,  a  sports  club, 
a  racecourse,  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  a  public  museum,  a  commodious 
public  school,  a  cottage  home,  an  assembly  room,  three  places  of  worship,  a 
telephone  system,  in  addition  to  several  small  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  There 
is  likewise  a  small  but  efficient  Volunteer  Force,  notwithstanding  the  strongly 
adverse  climatic  conditions.  The  strength  of  the  corps  last  year  was  117,  arid  the 
men  are  first-rate  shots  both  with  rifle  and  gun.  If  this  number  is  compared  with 
the  total  population  (2,300)  it  will  be  found  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  Colonists  are 
Volunteers.  On  the  same  basis  the  Old  Countrv  would  have  a  Volunteer  Force,  of 
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over  2,000,000  men !  A  prosperous  institution  to  which  allusion  should  be  made  is 
the  Government  Savings  Bank.  The  last  available  manager's  report  stated  that  there 
were  386  depositors,  with  balances  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  .£62,000,  or 
an  average  of  .£160  17s.  lid.  at  the  credit  of  each  account,  or  approximately  ^27 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  Colony. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  "  Camps  "  is  likewise  a  matter  worthy  of  note. 
The  term  "  Camp  "  is  given  to  everything  outside  of  Stanley.  Travelling  teachers 
are  appointed  by  Government,  and  to  each  is  given  a  "  beat,"  which,  as  a  rule, 
comprises  the  cottages  of  six  or  eight  shepherds  living  many  miles  apart.  The 
instructions  to  the  teachers  are  to  remain  a  fortnight  at  each  cottage,  and  teach 
the  children  before  moving  on  to  the  next  cottage.  When  the  end  of  the  "  beat  " 
is  reached  a  period  of  four  weeks  is  spent  at  that  cottage  before  starting  back  again. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  to  give  the  teacher  free  board  and  lodging,  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  horse,  and  if  needful  a  guide,  to  the  next  cottage  on  the  "  beat." 
Home  lessons  are  left  at  each  cottage  sufficient  to  keep  the  children  employed  until 
the  teacher's  return.  At  the  end  of  the  month  each  teacher  has  to  send  in  a  full 
report  of  his  work  to  headquarters.  The  system  has  its  defects,  for  the  children 
only  receive  a  limited  quantity  of  teaching  annually,  but  it  is  far  better  than  the 
alternative,  which  would  be  no  teaching.  The  role  of  travelling  schoolmaster 
requires  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  tact.  The  ubiquitous  Scot,  nevertheless, 
manages  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  does  excellent  work,  although  few  envy  him 
his  task  of  moving  along  a  "  beat  "  for  five  years  at  a  time  without  a  home,  and  in 
the  distinctly  thankless  and  extremely  difficult  position  of  guest  and  teacher. 

The  wages  paid  to  labourers  in  Stanley  vary  from  £6  to  £7  per  mensem, 
according  to  the  time  of  year;  while  carpenters  receive  Is.  per  hour,  except  when 
employed  on  board  of  vessels  which  have  come  into  port  for  repairs,  when  the  current 
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rate  of  wage  is  about  =£5  per  week.  One  of  Lord  Anson's  objects  in  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  the  Falkland  Islands  was  to  obtain  a  place  where 
ships  might  refit.  Since  1842  scores  of  sailing  vessels  have  been  succoured  and 
refitted  at  Stanley,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  charges  made  for  repairs  at  this 
port  are  so  high  that  many  shipowners  prefer,  when  their  vessels  get  damaged 
off  the  Horn,  that  they  should  avoid  the  Falklands  altogether  and  make  for  Monte 
Video,  which  is  1,100  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Group.  This,  of  course,  means  an 
additional  voyage  of  2,200  miles  for  vessels  outward  bound.  It  is  unfortunate  if 
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this  should  be  the  cause  of  distressed  British  vessels  choosing  to  make  a  voyage 
of  2,200  miles  to  a  foreign  and  protected  port  in  preference  to  entering  at  a  free 
British  port. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  warn  all  those  who  may  propose  to  select  the  Falkland 
Islands  hereafter  as  a  residence  that  the  dignity  of  domestic  service,  as  in  other 
places  I  could  mention,  is  not  properly  understood,  and  that  servants  are  almost 
impossible  to  procure. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  sport, 
penguins,  and  seals.  The  three  plants  which  grow  best  outside  are  gorse,  daffodils, 
and  pansies;  while  ordinary  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beetroot, 
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cabbages,  rhubarb,  &c.,  do  well  during  the  summer  months  if  fenced  off  from  the 
wind.  Outside  gardening,  however,  is  disappointing,  for  a  hailstorm  on  mid- 
summer's day  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Nearly  every  house  in  Stanley  has  a  small 
porch  or  conservatory  attached  to  it,  and  the  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables  at 
the  annual  show,  notwithstanding  the  climatic  handicaps  referred  to,  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  larger  community  in  a  more  genial  climate. 

Good  snipe  and  teal  shooting  are  to  be  obtained  in  places,  and  I  have  assisted 
at  several  excellent  hare  drives.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vere  Packe,  a 
Fellow  of  this  Institute,  who  has  been  successful  in  introducing  and  breeding  the 
English  wild  duck,  still  better  sport  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  near  future.  As 
to  penguins,  there  are  three  varieties  in  the  Falklands — the  jackass,  the  gentoo, 
and  the  rock-hopper.  All  will  be  personally  introduced  to  you  in  a  few  moments, 
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also  their  cousins  the  king  penguin  and  the  adele  penguin,  who  live  further  south; 
also  Magellan's  grass-eater,  the  kelp  goose,  the  mollymawk,  the  king  shag,  the 
common  shag,  the  fire-bird,  the  hair  seal,  the  sea-leopard,  the  sea-lion,  the  sea- 
elephant,  and  the  South  Atlantic  whale,  and  you  will  be  taken  at  the  same  time  a 
tour  through  the  dependencies  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Falklands  to  the 
most  remote  and  the  most  southerly  residential  outpost  of  King  Edward's  great 
Empire. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  which  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Allardyce,  and  some  of  which  were  shown  for  the  first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.),  before  the 
Paper,  said  :  As  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Allardyce  was  some  years 
ago  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  He  returned  in  1904,  and  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  Paper  on  that  Colony.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  Governor  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which,  although  among  the  smallest  of  His  Majesty's  possessions, 
are  not  by  any  means  the  least  important. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place : 

Admiral  Sir  WILLIAM  KENNEDY,  K.C.B.  :  I  am  sure  you  have  all  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  lecture,  and  I  particularly  followed  Mr.  Allardyce  with  great  interest, 
because  I  have  been  to  the  Falkland  Islands  many  times  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
career.  I  first  visited  the  Islands  in  1872 ;  in  those  days  Mr.  D'Arcy  was  Governor. 
I  was  outward  bound  in  the  Reindeer,  and  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity  I  looked  in  to 
see  what  the  place  was  like.  I  went  ashore  and  saw  the  Governor,  and  asked  him  what 
I  could  do  for  him.  He  was  very  nice  indeed  and  very  pleased  to  see  me.  I  asked  if 
I  could  take  him  a  cruise.  He  said  he  was  interested  about  a  schooner,  lost  at  the  back 
of  the  Island.  I  said:  "Now  is  your  time;  come  along  with  me;"  so  I  took  him  a 
cruise,  and  we  were  away  about  three  weeks,  looking  for  that  schooner.  We  had  first- 
rate  sport,  and  on  our  return  I  asked  him  how  about  the  schooner.  "  It  was  a  fact 
enough,"  he  replied,  "but  it  occurred  a  year  or  so  before."  I  was  much  interested 
about  trees,  and  asked  where  they  were.  "Well,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  tree  in  the 
Island,  but  there  is  one  painted  up  at  the  back  of  Government  House,  where  the  cows 
come  and  browse."  It  is  quite  true  that,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  these  Islands 
are  most  important.  They  have  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  very  deep  and 
perfectly  safe,  and  very  few  people  know  about  them.  A  ship  damaged  off  the  Horn  or 
dismasted  would  bear  up  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  that  being  the  nearest  place,  and 
what  used  to  happen  was  this  :  the  Captain  went  to  see  the  agents,  and  while  ashore 
looking  for  them,  some  other  fellows  went  aboard  and  condemned  his  ship.  It  was  sold 
for  perhaps  500  dollars,  and  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  By  the  way,  an  old  friend 
of  mine  the  other  day — a  parson — gave  a  lecture  just  before  he  left  England,  a  touching 
lecture,  which  made  the  tears  run  down  the  ladies'  cheeks.  He  said  he  had  a  "  call " 
to  go  out  to  the  Falkland  Islands  as  a  Missionary  to  teach  the  poor  heathen,  &c.  It 
went  down  splendidly.  Knowing  the  Falklands  Islands,  I  thought  that  was  not  very 
much  of  a  compliment  to  the  people  there,  because,  as  Mr.  Allardyce  has  told  us,  they 
are  nearly  all  Scotch.  As  to  sport,  I  used  to  go  there  subsequently  to  1872  in  the 
Ruby  every  year  to  spend  Christmas,  and  I  took  my  blue- jackets  ashore.  It  is 
what  the  sailors  call  a  "  full-belly  station."  We  used  to  go  ashore  and  shoot  geese. 
They  are  splendid  eating,  weighing  about  9  Ib.  apiece.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the 
world  where  wild  geese  are  tame  !  I  used  to  land  a  lot  of  blue- jackets  who  just  shot  as 
many  geese  as  they  chose,  so  that  at  Christmas  every  man  had  a  goose  and  a  rabbit. 
Mr.  Allardyce  told  us  something  about  the  roads.  When  I  was  there  I  asked 
the  Governor  about  the  roads.  He  said:  "There  is  only  one  road,  and  that  leads 
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to  the  cemetery."  I  thought  that  was  not  very  encouraging.  I  could  tell  you 
yarns  until  further  orders.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 
present  day  lay  claim  to  the  Falklands.  Their  claim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  the  Spaniards  owned  the  Islands.  The  Falklands  have  changed  hands  from 
the  English  to  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of  the  bays  and  points  have 
French  and  Spanish  names.  So  the  Argentines  to  this  day  claim  the  Falklands  by 
reason  of  their  having  been  a  Spanish  possession.  We  do  not  admit  that.  Every  year 
I  believe  the  claim  is  renewed  by  the  Argentine  Government,  and  is  pigeon-holed  by 
our  Foreign  Office.  I  once  met  an  Argentine  officer  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  we  discussed 
the  matter.  I  said  :  "  You  were  very  hard  on  us;  here  is  this  large  and  magnificent 
country  of  Argentina  stretching  down  to  Cape  Horn,  and  there  is  England,  a  tiny 
speck  on  the  corner  of  the  map,  and  you  want  to  take  back  this  little  nest-egg.  It  is 
a  cruel  thing."  He  saluted  me  and  departed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Allardyce  for  his  very  interesting  Paper.  I  do  not  know  that  what  he  has  told  you 
will  encourage  many  visitors  to  go  to  these  distant  Islands,  because  he  makes  much  of 
their  disadvantages,  which  include  "continuous  high  gales,  a  good  deal  of  dampness, 
which  predisposes  to  rheumatism,  a  lack  of  sunshine,  and  an  absence  of  most  of  the 
amenities  of  civilisation."  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Anson  was  right 
when  he  spoke  of  these  Islands  "even  in  time  of  peace  being  of  great  consequence  to 
this  nation,  while  in  time  of  war  they  would  make  us  masters  of  the  sea."  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Islands  constitute  one  of  those  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
which  England  has  to  hold  for  the  freedom  of  her  trade.  Their  position  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  protection  of  the  great  trade  route  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  round  Cape  Horn.  They  hold  the  same  position  which  Simonstown  does  in 
relation  to  the  trade  round  the  Cape ;  of  Aden  in  relation  to  the  trade  route  to  India, 
and  of  Singapore  in  relation  to  our  trade  with  China.  Although  the  population  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  islands  so  little  known,  they  would  be  of  great  importance 
in  time  of  war.  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  such  a  large 
attendance  of  Fellows  to  hear  this  Paper  read. 

Mr.  ALLARDYCE  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  my 
Paper.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  members  present,  including  a  large  number  of 
old  friends,  whose  presence  here  this  evening  I  regard  as  a  personal  compliment.  You 
have  been  told  about  the  great  strategic  value  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  On  that  question 
the  Chairman  and  Admiral  Kennedy  are  much  better  authorities  than  I,  who  am  only  a 
poor  civilian.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  He 
says  I  have  described  the  Islands  as  ' '  inhospitable. ' '  Well,  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
if  any  of  you  happen  to  come  my  way,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 


IRRIGATION   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  FUTUBE  OF  THE  INLAND. 

UNQUESTIONABLY  Australia  must  become  one  of  the  world's  widest  fields  for 
irrigation.  No  essential  is  lacking,  neither  rich  land,  nor  water,  nor  sunshine. 
The  Commonwealth  has  many  millions  of  acres  of  soil  lying  on  easy  levels  within 
reach  of  the  floods  of  water  which  to-day  pass  unarrested  to  the  sea.  Given  more 
people,  larger  local  markets,  and  still  further  export  facilities,  and  the  rest  will 
be  easy.  The  demand  for  the  land  will  stir  the  engineer,  and  water  will  be  turned 
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for  all  time  over  vast  tracts  of  country  on  which  the  rainfall  is  too   fickle  for 
agricultural  practices. 

Irrigation  is  a  dangerous  word  to  play  with.  To  boast  that  a  land  is  pre- 
eminently a  land  to  which  water  may  be  artificially  applied  with  success  is  to 
suggest  aridity.  No  one  irrigates  areas  which  enjoy  an  adequate  rainfall.  And 
so  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  refer  briefly  to  Australia's  size  and  the  disposition 
of  the  rain  with  which  it  is  favoured.  A  country  of  nearly  three  million  square 
miles — three-fourths  the  extent  of  Europe — is  of  certainty  a  country  of  contrasts. 
It  knows  various  soils,  altitudes,  climates,  and  rainfalls.  Australia  has  every- 
thing from  regions  almost  fully  tropical  in  their  characteristics  to  the  wide  hot 
plains  of  the  interior.  She  has  the  extremes  of  plenty  and  paucity :  her  rainfall 
declines  from  145  inches  at  Geraldton,  in  Queensland,  to  an  almost  infinitesimal 
quantity  round  about  the  heart  of  the  continent.  On  the  way  from  the  one  locality 
to  the  other  the  traveller  would  cross  belts  of  land  adapted  for  a  wide  diversity 
of  employment.  Probably  he  would  discover  places  in  which  the  supply  of 
moisture  was  excessive;  over  wide  areas  it  would  be  sufficient  for  mixed  agricul- 
ture ;  over  wider  stretches  it  would  be  an  ideal  hunting  ground  for  the  pastoralist ; 
still  further  out,  as  he  approached  the  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  would 
still  find  great  flocks  and  herds,  but  the  degree  of  safety  would  be  smaller;  and, 
finally,  he  would  come  to  expanses  so  lightly  and  variably  watered  that  tenure, 
although  permanent,  had  become  a  gamble. 

WHY  IEBIGATION  HAS  ADVANCED  SLOWLY. 

As  the  stranger  traversed  this  line  between  the  point  of  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
country's  heart  he  would  probably  be  all  the  way  dominated  by  one  impression — 
the  land's  emptiness.  If  he  had  a  knowledge  of  rural  Europe,  he  would  be 
monopolised  by  the  strong  desire  to  confer  two  grand  benefits :  to  relieve  the 
pressure  in  Europe  and  to  fill  up  the  spaces  in  Australia.  Probably  he  would 
not  think  of  irrigation  at  all.  He  would  be  well  content  to  begin  with  the  long 
belt  of  country,  washed  by  three  oceans,  which  lies  around  Australia's  boundaries. 
Irrigation,  he  would  say,  could  come  later :  let  us  first  turn  to  agricultural 
production  the  millions  of  acres  which  are  already  insured  by  an  adequate  rainfall. 
And  in  this  we  have  the  reason  of  Australia's  apparent  neglect  of  irrigation.  This 
is  why  it  is  that,  while  India  has  under  irrigation  33,000,000  acres,  the  United 
States  7,600,000,  Egypt  6,000,000,  and  Spain  2,800,000,  the  Commonwealth  has 
no  more  than  200,000  acres.  The  attention  of  the  people  of  Australia  has  been 
naturally  turned  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  with  good  rainfall  rather  than 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  country  further  out,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  a  very  limited 
demand.  In  other  words,  the  enormous  tract  of  land  which  must  one  day  be 
turned  to  fruitfulness  by  the  artificial  application  of  water  is  only  what  may  be 
termed  Australia's  second  or  third  line  of  producing  capacity.  Unfortunately, 
the  settlement  of  all  the  good  country  near  the  coast  has  been  fraught  with  many 
obstacles. 

This  "  fringe,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  of  very  large  proportions.  With- 
out trespassing  beyond  what  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  boundary  of  the 
rainfall  sufficient  for  agriculture,  we  have  in  the  Commonwealth  an  area  as  large 
as  any  three  or  four  countries  in  Europe,  if  we  except  only  Eussia.  In  the  early 
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days,  when  applicants  for  land  were  comparatively  few,  a  big  portion  of  this 
agricultural  country  went  in  very  large  parcels  to  the  squatters.  To  win  back 
this  land  for  the  farmers  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  occupied  all  the  force  and 
ingenuity  which  Australia's  legislators  have  been  able  to  devise. 

This  digression  is  necessary  to  put  Australia's  position  as  a  country  for 
irrigation  in  its  proper  light.  It  shows  that  the  land  adapted  for  irrigation,  while 
it  must  one  day  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Commonwealth,  has  so  far  been 
regarded  as  only  of  secondary  importance.  It  explains,  too,  why  large  national 
policies  for  the  conservation  and  use  of  water  have  been  so  complacently  neglected 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  It  may  be  contended  with  some  force  that  the 
application  of  water  on  a  modified  scale  to  the  great  Inland  of  limited  rainfall 
would  prove  highly  profitable  to-day  to  the  pastoralist.  It  would  increase  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land,  and  so  add  materially  to  the  country's  flocks  and 
herds ;  it  would  minimise  the  effects  of  the  recurring  droughts  which  become 
more  frequent  and  protracted  as  we  retreat  from  the  seaboard.  But  against  this 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  inland  country  is  almost  unique  in  character. 
In  its  seasons  of  adequate  rainfall  it  is  prodigiously  prolific,  and  can  scarcely  be 
overstocked.  So  wonderful  is  its  plenty  during  these  periods  that  it  again  and 
again  demolishes  the  many  private  schemes  for  water  conservation  and  irrigation 
which  have  conle  into  being  during  the  times  of  drought.  When  the  grass  grows 
so  high  as  to  conceal  the  sheep  for  two  or  three  consecutive  seasons,  men  forget 
the  severest  lessons  of  the  dry  periods.  Then  it  is  cheap  land.  Large  stations 
are  held  for  trifling  annual  rentals.  Fortunes  are  quickly  made,  even  if  they  are 
occasionally  almost  as  quickly  lost.  On  the  whole  the  men  who  possess  this 
wide  interior  make  big  incomes  for  a  small  investment. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

But,  despite  so  much  justification  for  the  tardy  beginning  in  irrigation,  it  can 
be  claimed  that  Australia  is  now  really  in  earnest  with  a  policy  of  turning  her 
waste  waters  on  to  her  vacant  lands.  She  has  not  gone  far ;  the  irrigation  of  200,000 
acres  is  a  trifling  performance,  but  still  it  means  that  the  most  difficult  stage  has 
been  accomplished.  The  pioneering  work  is  over.  The  Australian  mind  is,  thanks 
largely  to  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  ripe  for  big  irrigation 
undertakings.  It  cheerfully  votes  the  money  for  the  building  of  weirs  and  the 
excavation  of  canals.  It  has  seen  that  by  the  application  of  water  the  driest  and 
most  forbidding  portions  of  the  Australian  continent  can,  within  a  few  years,  become 
the  most  highly  productive.  As  an  understanding  of  irrigation  creeps  into  the 
Australian  mind  there  comes  some  glimmer  of  appreciation  of  the  huge  people- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Two  classes  of  irrigation  have  been  successfully  tried  in  Australia.  In  Victoria, 
where  upwards  of  150,000  acres  are  now  reached  by  river  water,  the  policy  (with 
a  single  small  but  important  exception)  has  been  the  watering  of  lands  which 
already  enjoyed  a  fair  rainfall.  The  Victorian  experiment  was  rather  an  experiment 
in  the  insurance  of  country  already  distinctly  successful  under  agriculture  rather 
than  an  experiment  in  the  conquest  of  arid  lands  on  which  settlement  was  to  be 
made  possible.  This  fact  made  the  venture  a  difficult  one.  The  water  was  not 
needed  every  season.  Consequently  farmers  were  somewhat  slow  in  becoming 
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skilled  irrigationists,  and  while  their  education  was  proceeding,  and  the  results 
were  not  always  completely  satisfactory,  they  raised  considerable  objection  to  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme  which  was  not  nationalised.  However,  after  about 
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twenty  years'  trial;  the  Victorian  scheme  has  been  emphatically  successful.  It 
has  very  largely  enhanced  the  price  of  land  within  the  irrigation  area,  and  so 
encouraged  the  Government  thab  the  State  is  now  embarked  upon  an  extended 
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programme  which  embraces  some  of  the  most  important  irrigation  works  in  the 
world. 

Victoria  has  established  the  fact  that  on  country  with  a  regular  rainfall  of  from 
18  to  20  inches  a  year  a  system  of  irrigation  can  be  made  highly  profitable.  By 
the  addition  of  water  channels  large  areas  of  land  in  the  north,  previously  devoted 
almost  solely  to  cereal  growing  and  sheep  farming,  have  been  made  not  only  far 
more  profitable  for  those  branches  of  production,  but  have  also  become  the 
home  of  dairying,  fruit-growing,  and  wine-making.  Victoria's  second  irrigation 
experiment  was  even  more  interesting.  It  was  made  at  Mildura,  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  on  a  patch  of  light,  sandy  country  which  before  the  application  of  water 
had  practically  no  value  for  settlement.  The  initial  works  were  expensive,  as  the 
water  has  to  be  pumped,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  settlement  began  to  pay. 
To-day  there  are  9,000  acres  at  Mildura,  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  vines,  and  the  population  of  the  little  district  is  about  5,000.  In  these  two 
experiments,  if  the  word  experiment  can  be  used  in  describing  irrigation  schemes 
which  now  water  150,000  acres  of  land,  Victoria  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  great 
future  before  irrigation  in  Australia.  It  has  shown  that  on  the  country  of  fair 
rainfall  irrigation  can  be  made  a  pronounced  financial  success,  and  that  with  a  very 
light  rainfall  the  prospects  of  the  country  further  inland  are  still  more  encouraging. 

WHAT  IRRIGATION  WILL  Do. 

Already  Australia  has  a  very  wide  range  of  production.  Although  few  of  her 
native  plants  are  suitable  for  profitable  cultivation,  the  settlers  who  have  taken  up 
her  lands  within  the  past  hundred  years  have  found  that  within  her  boundaries 
is  to  be  grown  nearly  all  the  plant  life  in  the  service  of  man.  If  you  travel 
through  Australia  you  will  find  that  she  has  drawn  on  the  wide  world  in  turning 
her  various  soils  and  climates  to  their  fullest  advantage.  The  Australian  abroad 
rarely  discovers  a  crop  or  a  domestic  animal  which  he  has  not  seen  flourish  in  his 
native  country.  Irrigation  promises  to  add  very  few  to  the  long  list  the  country 
now  enjoys.  Its  great  purpose  will  be  the  increase  of  the  output  on  the  lands 
already  settled  and  the  indefinite  expansion  inland  of  the  area  suitable  for  farming. 
The  soil  generally  excels  in  those  qualities  which  make  the  application  of  water 
successful.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  inland  country  is  its  sweetness.  Hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  the  good  seasons  inter- 
mittent, the  soil  is  in  the  good  years  thickly  coated  with  a  great  crop  of  natural 
grasses  and  herbage  which  are  nutritious  right  down  to  the  ground.  This  ample 
territory  of  light  rainfall  is  always  ready  with  its  prolific  response  to  moisture. 
Give  it  water  and  it  will  grow  almost  anything.  Eound  some  of  the  artesian  bores 
of  the  interior  one  finds  beautiful  oases  of  native  grasses  and  edible  shrubs,  of 
lucerne  (alfalfa),  cereals,  and  many  varieties  of  fruits.  There  is  the  combination 
of  sunshine  and  rich  land  reaching  out  almost  interminably  over  a  surface  undulating 
very  slightly,  if  not  quite  level.  Add  to  tfiis  water,  and  you  turn  thousands  of 
square  miles  into  a  garden. 

The  choice  before  the  farmers  who  will  settle  these  great  expanses  in  the  future 
will  be  a  wide  one.  To-day  Australia,  with  her  100,000,000  sheep,  is  the  world's 
greatest  producer  of  wool.  She  is  a  rapidly  increasing  grower  of  wheat  and  barley 
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and  maize  and  oats.  Her  dairy  farmers,  already  heavy  exporters  of  butter  to 
London,  are  doubling  and  redoubling  their  output.  Her  orchardists  are  on  the 
London  markets  with  their  apples,  and  are  only  awaiting  slightly  improved  sea- 
carriage  facilities  to  follow  this  up  with  the  many  other  fruits  now  cheaply  produced. 
Farmers  on  the  irrigation  area  in  Northern  Victoria  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this 
marked  versatility.  Among  the  progressive  men  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
farm  of  300  or  400  acres  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  wine  making,  and  raisin  drying, 
dairying,  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  the  raising  of  fat  lambs. 
And  the  extent  to  which  the  Australian  farmer  is  independent  of  the  local  market 
and  established  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these 
Northern  Victorian  men  send  apples  to  Covent  Garden,  frozen  lambs  to  Smithfield, 
and  butter  to  Tooley  Street,  in  addition  to  such  other  exports  to  London  as  wheat 
and  wool  and  wine  and  dried  fruits.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  nearly  all 
these  Australian  products  have  to  fight  against  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  European 
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market;  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  even  to-day  one  rarely  sees  Australian  butter  and 
meat  sold  in  London  as  Australian,  despite  the  unchallengeable  excellence  of  its 
quality.  Australia's  foreign  market  for  fresh  produce  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched. 
Already,  however,  it  absorbs  every  ounce  of  the  exports  at  a  price  highly  profitable 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  it  is  clearly  established  that  they  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  local  consumption,  and  that  there  is  open  before  them 
an  oversea  demand  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-supply. 

THE  MUERAY  BASIN. 

So  Australia  has  this  huge  tract  of  irrigable  lands  comprised  of  fertile  soil,  the 
widest  choice  of  husbandry,  and  a  great  market  capable  of  boundless  expansion. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  area  of  the  country — nearly  3,000,000  square  miles — and 
it  becomes  apparent  that,  if  we  have  the  water,  there  must  be  big  producing  days 
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ahead.  If  we  leave  behind  now  the  country  with  a  rainfall  adequate  for  agriculture 
(which  is,  as  already  said,  still  very  far  indeed  from  being  fully  settled  or  fully 
productive),  and  take  into  account  only  the  vast  Inland  for  which  water  artificially 
supplied  is  essential  for  small  holdings,  we  shall  see  the  possibilities  before  irriga- 
tion. To  deal  first  with  the  rivers.  We  find  that  they  are  of  two  classes,  each 
almost  equally  valuable  to  the  irrigationist.  The  one  is  permanent  in  its  flow,  the 
other  periodic.  Both  range  through  very  extended  tracts  of  country  offering  great 
opportunities  for  the  cheap  conservation  and  application  of  water.  The  land  through 
which  our  best  inland  streams  flow  is  very  level  in  contour,  and  consequently  water 
can  be  applied  to  it  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labour.  It  is  authoritatively 
estimated  that  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  alone  there  are  80,000  square 
miles  of  highly  fertile  soils  which  can  be  irrigated  by  gravitation  from  the  river 
Murray  and  its  tributaries.  For  many  years  Australian  irrigation  will  probably 
be  chiefly  confined  to  the  use  of  these  Murray  waters,  so  that  in  this  limited  article 
it  might  be  well  to  discuss  in  the  main  the  possibilities  of  this  river  system. 

"  The  Murray  basin,"  writes  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  "  enfolds  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  France,  and  includes  more  than  half  Victoria,  five-sixths  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  about  100,000  square  miles  of  Queensland  (including  some  of  the  best 
portions  of  that  State),  and  24,000  square  miles  of  South  Australia."  So  that, 
while  in  talking  of  the  Murray  system  we  are  talking  of  only  a  corner  of  Australia, 
an  area  capable  of  supporting  many  millions  of  people  in  prosperity.  The  Murray 
itself,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  travels  1,750  miles,  while  its  longest  tributary 
(the  Darling,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Queensland)  is  considerably  longer.  The 
Murrumbidgee,  which,  like  the  Murray,  the  Lachlan,  the  Goulburn,  and  other 
tributaries  from  Victoria,  is  a  permanent  stream,  flows  for  1,350  miles  in  New 
South  WTales,  and  the  Lachlan  for  700  miles.  All  these  streams  have  their  birth 
in  a  long  chain  of  mountains  extending  across  Victoria  right  through  New  South 
Wales  and  on  into  Queensland.  They  are  fed  both  by  snow  and  a  heavy  and 
secure  rainfall,  and  have  never  failed  in  the  longest  periods  of  drought.  This 
mountain  chain  makes  roughly  three  sides  of  a  huge  parallelogram,  and  the  area 
enclosed  may  be  said  roughly  to  indicate  the  country  made  more  or  less  irrigable 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray.  If  this  great  expanse  were  dependent  on  the 
flow  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries  in  normal  seasons  it  would  have  adequate 
water  for  many  far-spreading  irrigation  schemes.  The  dimensions  of  the  Murray 
may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  ordinary  times  the  stream  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  for  1,000  miles  without  the  assistance  of  flood  waters. 

THE  WATER  AVAILABLE. 

The  potentialities  of  this  normal  flow  of  the  Murray  system  may  be  conveyed 
by  a  glance  at  Victoria's  experience  with  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn.  The  average 
annual  discharge  of  the  Goulburn  into  the  Murray  is  80,000  million  cqbic  feet, 
and  Mr.  Elwood  Mead  (the  Chairman  of  the  Victorian  Water  Commission)  estimates 
that  when  the  irrigation  works  are  completed  on  this  river  the  water  available  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  1,500,000  acres  every  year  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches.  If 
we  assume  that  it  will  be  adequate  for  the  full  irrigation  of  750,000  acres,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  estimate  roughly  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Murray  waters, 
for  the  Goulburn  is  but  a  comparatively  small  tributary  of  the  system.  The  average 
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annual  flow  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray  in  their  upper  courses  is  roughly  as 
follows : 

Darling  ...         ...         ...         •••  170  thousand  million  cubic  feet. 

Murrumbidgee  145         ,,  ,,  ,, 

Lachlan  35 

Goulburn        80 

Mitta,  Kiewa,  and  Ovens 100 

The- average  flow  of  the  Murray  before  it  is  joined  by  any  of  these  tributaries  is 
127,000  million  cubic  feet.  This  makes  a  total  for  the  system  of  657,000  million 
cubic  feet.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  total  with  the  average  flow  of  the 
Murray  as  it  enters  South  Australia  after  having  picked  up  all  its  tributaries.  Its 
volume  is  then  only  some  375,000  million  cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  while  it 
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has  gathered  530,000  million  cubic  feet,  it  has  lost  no  less  than  282,000  million 
cubic  feet,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  enormous  waste  each  year  in  soakage  and 
evaporation. 

The  normal  flow  of  these  streams  would  be  adequate  for  colossal  schemes  of 
irrigation.  But  it  represents  only  a  part  of  the  water  which  awaits  the  arresting 
hand  of  the  engineer.  All  of  the  rivers  of  this  system  are  subject  to  frequent  heavy 
floods.  A  wet  season  along  the  mountain  chain  not  only  swells  enormously  those 
rivers  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  brings  into  temporary  being  many  others  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  water  which  then  pours  down  is  immeasurable. 
The  rivers  are  often  miles  in  width,  great  slow-moving  sheets  of  water  more  like 
inland  lakes  than  streams.  In  1890  the  Darling  was  in  parts  sixty  miles  across. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  the  years  of  1895  and  1902  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
rain  which  fell  within  the  basin  of  the  Murray  contributed  to  the  flow  of  375,000 
million  cubic  feet  which  made  up  the  main  stream  as  it  passed  into  South  Australia. 
And  yet  this  main  stream  was  even  then,  as  shown  by  eight  years'  gauging, 
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sufficient    to    have    covered    annually    nearly    7,000,000    acres    to    a    depth    of 
one  foot. 

THE  GREAT  FLOOD  LAKES. 

When  the  big  floods  come  down  they  fill  up  countless  lagoons  and  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  beds.  According  to  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Coghlan 
before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  1908 : 

"  There  are  seventy  of  these  lakes  on  the  Darling  alone,  some  of  them  of  large  capacity, 
like  Lake  Menindie,  which,  in  its  natural  condition,  holds  17,000  million  cubic  feet  of 
water.  Lake  Cawndilla  holds  over  7,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  other  lakes  of  less  size 
bring  the  total  capacity  of  the  Darling  Lakes  to  100,000  million  cubic  feet,  which  is 
equivalent  to  225,000  acres  of  water  ten  feet  deep.  In  the  basins  of  the  Murray, 
Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan  there  are  also  numerous  lakes,  covering  altogether  a  sur- 
face of  160,000  acres.  Most  of  these  so-called  lakes  are  capable  of  being  turned  into 
storage  reservoirs  at  small  expense;  as  an  example,  Lake  Victoria,  situated  on  the 
Murray,  in  New  South  Wales,  not  far  from  the  South  Australian  border,  may  be 
mentioned.  By  the  expenditure  of  £85,000,  engineers  estimate  that  a  weir  could  be 
constructed  impounding  22,500  million  cubic  feet.  The  magnitude  of  the  storage  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  trifling  sum  of  £85,000  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Lake  Victoria,  thus  treated,  will  hold  three-fifths  as  much  water  as  the  Great 
Assouan  Dam  on  the  Nile.  What  is  to  be  done  at  Lake  Victoria  can  be  accomplished  in 
many  other  places  along  the  middle  and  lower  courses  of  the  Darling,  Murrumbidgee, 
and  Lachlan,  as  well  as  on  the  Murray  itself." 

Although  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system  flow,  generally  speaking,  through 
country  of  easy  grades  they  are  almost  without  exception  distinguished  in  places 
by  admirable  natural  facilities  for  the  building  of  weirs.  They  nearly  all  pass 
through  gorges  where  the  construction  of  high  dams  capable  of  holding  tremendous 
quantities  of  water  present  few  difficulties  to  the  engineer.  These  sites  have  been 
fully  surveyed  and  reported  upon  by  the  Governments  of  the  States,  and  each  one 
is  to-day  the  centre  of  a  scheme  already  initiated  or  under  serious  consideration. 

WORKS  CONSTRUCTED  AND  IN  HAND. 

Commencing  with  the  State  of  Victoria,  which,  although  by  no  means  the 
least  favoured  by  rainfall,  has  pioneered  irrigation  in  Australia,  we  find  (as  already 
said)  an  extended  system  of  weirs  and  canals  in  existence,  and  150,000  acres  of 
land  capable  of  irrigation.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mildura  Scheme,  irrigation 
in  Victoria  has  been  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  State.  The  control  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  special  commission  known  as  the  State  Eivers  and  Water  Supply 
Commission.  In  their  earlier  days  the  management  was  delegated  to  local  Trusts, 
which,  however,  were  found  unsatisfactory.  Under  the  new  Commission  the 
affairs  and  the  prospects  of  the  various  schemes  have  shown  marked  improvement, 
and  irrigation  has  become  more  popular.  The  cost  of  the  works  carried  out  to 
the  end  of  1907  was  £3,178,000.  Of  this  £716,000  was  spent  in  connection  with 
the  Goulburn  Eiver,  and  included  the  cost  of  the  Waranga  Basin  Eeservoir,  with 
a  capacity  of  9,500  million  cubic  feet.  The  Loddon  Eiver  Works,  which  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  610  million  cubic  feet,  cost  £156,000;  Kow  Swamp  Works, 
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with  a  storage  capacity  of  1,780  million  cubic  feet,  cost  £188,000;   and  in  nineteen 
other  districts  the  expenditure  was  £807,000. 

For  this  expenditure  Victoria  has  been  able  to  serve  districts  comprising 
"2,702,000  acres,  while  the  area  placed  under  water  annually  is  upwards  of 
100,000  acres,  although  of  course  it  varies  considerably  with  the  seasons.  The 
little  Mildura  settlement  differs,  as  has  been  stated,  from  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Victorian  country  under  irrigation  in  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  water 
artificially  applied.  In  1907  the  State  exported  dried  and  canned  fruits  to  the 
value  of  £190,654,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Mildura.  Victoria  has  now 
under  serious  consideration  what  is  known  as  the  Trawool  Scheme.  The  proposal 

is  to  dam  the  Upper  Goulburn  Eiver 

at  the  Trawool  Gorge  shortly  before 
it  leaves  the  hilly  country.  If 
carried  out  this  will  be  the  largest 
reservoir  in  the  world.  Its  esti- 
mated capacity  is  60,000  million 
cubic  feet,  against  35,800  millions 
impounded  by  the  great  Assouan 
Dam.  The  weir  would  be  1,700 
feet  long  and  140  feet  high,  and  the 
estimated  cost  £1,500,000.  The 
water  arrested  at  Trawool  would 
revolutionise  settlement  over  a  large 
area  of  Northern  Victoria.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  country  is  already 
held  in  farm  areas  of  a  few  hundred 
acres  each,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  and  the  spread  of  education  in 
its  uses  will,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, be  followed  by  more  and 
more  subdivisions  of  the  land.  The 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  irriga- 
tion, and  excels  in  the  production  of 
every  sort  of  grain,  fruit,  wine, 
and  all  branches  of  stock-keeping. 
Weirs  and  channels  will  enable 
Northern  Victoria  to  carry  in  com- 
fort some  millions  of  people.  Mr. 
Elmwood  Mead,  who  gained  his 
great  knowledge  of  practical  irrigation  in  America,  estimates  that  the  land  already 
served  by  water  in  Victoria  would,  if  properly  worked,  carry  an  additional  40,000 
settlers.  Writing  on  some  examples  of  Victorian  success  lately,  he  said : 

"  Here  are  returns  from  the  Rodney  district  for  the  past  year :  Thirty  acres  gave 
£1,235;  44  acres,  £1,300;  24  acres,  farmed  by  two  men,  £1,200;  36  acres,  £1,255. 
These  ai-e  actual  returns,  and  where  men  are  cultivating  properly  they  are  getting 
results  of  the  same  character.  The  failures  are  where  you  have  too  much  of  land  and 
too  little  of  people." 
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THE  BARREN  JACK  SCHEME. 

Crossing  into  New  South  Wales — the  State  which  at  present  has  the  largest 
population,  and  has  the  biggest  output  of  produce  in  the  Union — we  find  that 
irrigation  works,  if  not  so  far  forward  as  in  Victoria,  are  receiving  serious  attention. 
A  few  thousand  acres  have  been  placed  under  irrigation  along  the  Murrumbidgee, 
but  no  beginning  of  any  importance  had  been  made  until  the  present  Government 
resolved  upon  the  erection  of  what  has  already  become  world-famous  as  the  Barren 
Jack  Dam.  This  great  dam,  which  is  now  nearing  completion,  has  been  reared 
in  the  bed  of  the  Murrumbidgee  Eiver  some  200  miles  from  its  rise.  The  wall, 
which  is  900  feet  long,  200  feet  high,  and  varying  in  width  from  230  feet  at  its 
base  to  20  feet  at  the  top,  will  check  the  current  of  the  Murrumbidgee  for  forty-one 
miles,  while  the  waters  of  two  tributaries  will  be  thrown  back  for  about  half  that 
distance.  The  area  submerged  will  be  12,500  acres,  and  the  water  impounded, 
which  will  have  a  depth  in  parts  of  over  200  feet,  is  estimated  at  33,381  million 
cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  of  Barren  Jack  will  be  eleven-twelfths 
of  that  of  the  great  Egyptian  dam.  There  will  be  300  miles  of  main  and  subsidiary 
canals.  A  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  water  will  not  be  drawn  off  close 
to  the  reservoir,  but  will  be  allowed  to  flow  down  the  river  bed  for  nearly  250 
miles  to  Narrandera.  The  Narrandera  district  is  distinguished  by  its  broad  level 
expanses  of  fertile  soil.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  almost  too  light  for  regular 
agricultural  yields,  and  the  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  successful  use  of  water. 
It  is  not  proposed  at  the  beginning  to  attempt  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  water 
available.  The  Government  will  commence  with  the  construction  of  canals 
commanding  (by  gravitation)  100,000  acres  of  high-class  country  to  the  north  of 
the  river  suited  for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of  crops.  In  addition  to 
serving  this  agricultural  area,  the  water  will  be  carried  through  some  2,000,000 
acres  of  pastoral  lands.  When  the  work  on  the  north  side  is  complete,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  land  assured,  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  river  will  be 
taken  in  hand.  Altogether,  it  is  anticipated  that  Barren  Jack  will  supply  water 
for  the  complete  irrigation  of  a  quarter  million  acres  of  land  each  year,  and  also 
add  greatly  to  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  3,000,000  acres  of  pastoral  country. 

IRRIGATED  LAND  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  discussing  this  Barren  Jack  Scheme  the  New  South  Wales  Government, 
like  the  Government  of  Victoria  in  discussing  the  Trawool  project,  has  had  in 
view  the  provision  of  land  on  easy  terms  for  immigrants,  preferably  from  Great 
Britain.  The  average  size  of  the  holding  necessary  to  give  a  family  a  reasonable 
income  cannot  yet  be  laid  down  with  certainty.  But,  taking  Mildura  and  the  more 
closely  settled  portions  of  irrigated  Victoria  as  a  guide,  it  may  be  estimated  with 
confidence  that  the  country  commanded  by  the  Barren  Jack  Dam  will  carry  in 
comfort  some  60,000  people.  As  9,000  acres  at  Mildura  support  5,000  people, 
this  should  be  decidedly  on  the  safe  side.  At  Mildura,  however,  the  people  are 
all  engaged  in  fruit  and  vine  growing,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cultivation  of  these  products  cannot  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  irrigation 
colonists  in  the  lower  Murrumbidgee  Valley  will  probably  mix  their  operations, 
as  the  settlers  now  do  on  the  irrigated  country  of  Northern  Victoria.  They  will 
be  orchardists  and  dairymen,  and  so  on. 
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This  irrigated  land  should  prove  a  most  attractive  proposition  to  British 
emigrants  possessed  of  a  small  capital.  The  Australian  Governments  will  doubtless 
proceed  along  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  are  now  followed  in  the  closer  settle- 
ment of  large  estates  in  the  districts  of  good  rainfall.  Where  the  land  has  been 
alienated  to  squatters  it  will  be  repurchased  in  big  areas  on  the  basis,  of  course, 
of  its  value  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  for  irrigation  canals.  The 
canals  will  be  then  cut,  and  the  blocks  subdivided  into  holdings  of  a  size  deemed 
adequate  to  give  their  future  owners  a  good  living.  Then  a  considerable  area  will 
probably  be  reserved  for  immigrants.  The  terms  upon  which  the  land  will  be 
acquired  will  be  very  easy.  In  the  subdivision  of  estates  to-day  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  asks  for  a  10  per  cent,  deposit,  and  allows  the  balance,  plus 
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a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  State 
also  intends  to  establish  immediately  experimental  farms  on  the  irrigated  areas, 
and  these  will  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  economical  application  of  water 
and  the  raising  of  crops.  In  short,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  way 
easy  and  successful  for  the  new  settlers.  The  Australian  Governments  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  carrying  their  policy  of  assisting  the  man  on  the 
land  to  excess.  Each  State  vies  with  the  other,  by  the  advance  of  loans,  cheap 
railway  freights,  and  other  means,  in  making  the  lot  of  the  farmer  as  easy  as 
possible.  This  powerful  factor,  coupled  with  the  high  fertility  of  the  Australian 
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soils  and  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  explains  the  remarkable 
prosperity  of  every  class  of  land  settler  in  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  many  other  schemes  under  Government  notice  in  New  South  Wales. 
These  include  the  erection  of  weirs  on  the  Lachlan,  the  Macquarie,  and  the  Murray, 
and  once  the  Barren  Jack  project  has  pioneered  the  way  others  will  speedily 
follow. 

South  Australia  has  achieved  a  striking  success  with  a  settlement  on  the  Murray 
banks  at  Itenmark.  This  scheme,  which  resembles  Mildura,  embraces  some  3,600 
acres,  and  maintains  a  population  of  about  1,000  at  a  spot  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  uninhabited.  The  settlement  has  an  annual  production  of  about  .£35,000. 
Before  the  day  of  irrigation  it  required  about  seven  acres  of  this  Eenmark  country 
to  carry  a  sheep. 

WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA'S  ACHIEVEMENT. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  conservation  and  diversion  of  water  on  a  big 
scale  is  offered  by  the  scheme  which  has  completely  changed  the  conditions  of  life 
on  Western  Australia's  famous  goldfields.  Until  1903  the  supply  of  water  on  these 
fields  was  extremely  precarious.  The  shortage  greatly  hampered  development, 
living  was  very  expensive,  and  the  death-rate  high.  By  the  construction  of  a  dam 
across  the  Helena  Eiver  near  Mundaring,  and  the  laying  down  of  351  miles  of 
pipes,  the  whole  position  was  changed.  This  Mundaring  Dam  (about  760  feet  long 
and  150  feet  high)  holds  up  about  4,600  million  gallons  of  water.  About  five 
million  gallons,  weighing  upwards  of  23,000  tons,  are  daily  pumped  over  a  distance 
of  350  miles  and  raised  1,200  feet.  Eight  pumping  stations  are  always  at  work. 
The  scheme — a  monument  to  the  broad  statesmanship  of  Sir  John  Forrest — makes 
water  available  to  the  settlement  for  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  long  line  of 
piping.  On  the  goldfields,  where  the  water  is  sold  at  rates  ranging,  according  to 
locality,  from  2s.  6d.  a  thousand  gallons  to  8s.  4d.,  the  boon  of  its  arrival  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  But,  apart  from  its  value  to  the  mining  interest,  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  irrigation  of  agricultural  lands  lying  along  its  route.  The  area 
thus  watered  is  not  large,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  even  where  water  has  to 
be  carried  in  piping,  economic  irrigation  in  Australia  is  not  impracticable.  For  the 
financial  year  1907-8  the  water  consumed  amounted  to  837,296,000  gallons,  which 
was  divided  among  12,400  purchasers.  The  total  revenue  was  .£172,550,  and  the 
working  expenses  .£74,880.  The  deficiency  for  that  year,  after  paying  the  interest 
on  the  capital  and  ,£80,000  to  a  sinking  fund,  amounted  to  £91,000.  It  is  confidently 
expected,  however,  that  this  will  gradually  disappear. 

INLAND  RIVERS  AND  THE  ARTESIAN  BASIN. 

When  the  Australian  irrigationist  has  regulated  and  utilised  all  the  waters  of 
the  great  Murray  system,  as  well  as  the  waters  of  other  permanent  streams  which 
flow  more  directly  to  the  coast,  he  will  have  two  great  fields  still  before  him.  He 
will  have  underground  the  great  artesian  basin,  and  overground  the  vast  quantities 
of  water  which  in  seasons  of  good  rainfall  flow  from  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
Australia  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sands. 
It  is  impossible  to-day  to  give  more  than  an  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  settle- 
ment afforded  by  these  two  sources.  The  intermittent  rivers — sometimes  many 
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miles  in  width,  sometimes  so  completely  dried  up  that  their  beds,  are  hardly  dis- 
cernible— are  an  unknown  quantity;  while  the  water  from  the  bores  is  both 
unknown  in  quantity  and  to  a  considerable  extent  uncertain  in  quality.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  that  in  the  years  far  ahead  these  flood  rivers  rolling  inland  will  be  upheld 
and  turned  to  the  service  of  the  soil.  They  present  the  greatest  possibilities,  and 
must  always  be  remembered  in  discussing  irrigation  in  connection  with  Australia. 
Australia's  artesian  basin  has  an  approximate  area  of  upwards  of  half  a  million 
square  miles,  of  which  more  than  one  half  lies  in  Queensland,  one-fifth  in  South 
Australia,  and  some  83,000  square  miles  in  New  South  Wales.  Water  has  also 
been  freely  found  close  to  the  Western  Australian  coast,  and  important  inland 
discoveries  are  looked  for  in  the  same  State.  In  the  three  States  first  mentioned 
the  basin  is  now  tapped  by  about  1,650  bores.  The  flow  varies  with  locality.  In 
Queensland  the  total  daily  yield  is  estimated  at  400  million  gallons,  while  the  bores 
in  New  South  Wales  give  about  half  that  supply.  The  expenditure  in  boring  has 
been  about  .£3,750,000,  an  outlay  which  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  water  won.  Few  sensations  are  more  delightful  than  to  discover  away  out 
in  the  Australian  interior,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coast,  one  of  these  bores 
throwing  up  its  water  during  the  summer  months.  On  the  great  sheep  and  cattle 
stations  above  the  artesian  basin  you  will  often  happen  across  tiny  silver  streams 
flowing  out  across  the  level  country  many  miles  from  the  bore.  In  the  dry  seasons 
this  wide  network  of  little  channels,  with  their  levels  maintained  regardless  of  the 
rainfall,  has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  miraculous.  So  far  the  water  which  comes  up  so 
generously  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  watering  of  stock.  Its  presence 
has  inestimably  increased  the  value  of  the  pastoral  country.  The  Australian  stock- 
owner  knows  by  long  experience  that,  given  an  unlimited  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  sheep  and  cattle  (particularly  sheep)  will  tide  over  extended  periods  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  scrap  of  feed  in  sight.  Even  when  this  artesian  country  is  to 
the  eye  naked  of  grass,  stock  will  maintain  their  condition.  Much  of  this  is  due 
doubtless  to  the  grass  seeds  which  remain  on  the  surface  long  after  all  the  plants 
themselves  have  disappeared,  and  much  more  to  the  striking  healthiness  and  even 
temperatures  of  the  stock-carrying  areas. 

BORE  WATER  AND  IRRIGATION. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  artesian  supply 
that  the  present  number  of  bores  could  be  increased  by  thirty  or  forty  without  any 
risk  of  depletion.  The  possibilities  of  irrigation  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  existing  outflow  would  be  sufficient  to  water  annually  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  acres.  In  discussing  irrigation  in  connection  with  the  artesian  waters, 
however,  the  varying  quality  of  the  output  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
The  most  divergent  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  effect  of  these  waters  upon  plant 
life.  That  they  differ  in  the  quantities  of  the  salts  they  contain  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  but  so  far  the  experiments  to  show  their  value  in  assisting  agriculture 
or  the  raising  of  fodder  have  been  very  inadequate.  The  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  proved  beyond  all  question  that  the  waters  of  two  Government 
bores,  lying  some  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  are  admirably  suited  for  all  sorts  of 
crops  and  fruits.  The  finest  orang.ec  T  have  seen  or  tasted  were  grown  on  the  little 
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irrigation  settlement  around  the  Pera  bore,  close  to  Bourke,  495  miles  to  the  west 
of  Sydney. 

These  Government  results  are  most  promising.  One  regrettable  factor  against 
free  experiment  is  that  the  squatters,  who  hold  nearly  all  of  the  land  on  the  artesian 
basin,  are  generally  unfavourable  to  make  it  appear  that  bore  water  may  be  profit- 
ably used  for  irrigation.  The  Australian  squatter  is  often  engaged  in  fighting  the 
advance  of  the  small  holder.  If  it  were  shown  that  these  artesian  supplies  brought 
within  the  domain  of  the  "  small  man  "  those  vast  inland  areas  now  leased,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  Government  to  the  pastoralists  in  large  parcels  at  nominal  rentals, 
there  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  in  settlement.  The  small 
man  would  advance,  rents  would  be  increased,  the  pastoralist  would  probably  be 
driven  off.  Thus  it  pays  the  men  on  the  bore  country  to-day  to  be  content  with 
the  water  for  stock  purposes  only,  rather  than  to  prove  that  it  may  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  soil.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  however,  Government  experi- 
ments are  making  steady  headway,  and  wltHin  a  few  years  we  shall  probably  know 
the  truth  about  the  value  of  our  bore  water  as  a  factor  hi  irrigation.  For  the 
present,  Australia  congratulates  herself  that  her  artesian  supply  has  greatly  added 
to  her  pastoral  output  and  has  immensely  facilitated  the  overlanding  of  stock. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  paint  a  fancy  picture  about  the  possibilities 
of  irrigation  in  Australia.  Everybody  knows  what  is  the  outcome  of  abundant 
sunshine,  good  soil,  and  fresh  water.  Australia  possesses  all  three  on  an  ample 
scale  which  must  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  dullest.  She  possesses  them, 
too,  in  close  proximity  and  with  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  union.  When 
the  fertile,  well-watered  lands  along  the  coast  have  been  settled,  the  wide  irrigable 
Inland  will  be  grappled  with  in  earnest.  Meanwhile  the  comparatively  small  but 
still  highly  important  schemes  which  are  in  hand  to-day  are  providing  great  numbers 
of  remunerative  and  attractive  livings  for  both  the  native-born  and  the  immigrant. 

K.  MUIRHEAD  COLLINS. 
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NOWADAYS  we  all  agree  that  "  closer  union  "  is  desirable,  but  the  expression  does 
not  always  mean  the  same  even  to  those  who  attempt  to  define  it,  while  we  differ 
even  more  in  our  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  brought  about.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain:  if  we  really  wanted  to  solve  the  question,  and  were  prepared  to  com- 
promise, it  could  be  carried  through.  We  have  within  the  Empire  able  statesmen 
in  plenty,  and  if  they  could  only  agree  to  bury  the  party  hatchet  for  twelve  months, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  result  could  be 
obtained  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole  as  has  been  happily  achieved  by  the  same  means 
in  South  Africa. 

But,  before  we  can  begin  to  build,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  present  posi- 
tion. We  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  held  for  so  long  such  a  predominant  position 
in  the  Empire  that  we  are  inclined  not  only  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  its  centre 
but  to  regard  the  rest  of  the  Empire  as  satellites  revolving  round  us.  These  relative 
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positions  were  true  in  the  past;  theoretically  they  are  true  to-day,  but  practically 
any  such  notion  has  to  be  given  up.  For  a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  doubtless 
continue  to  be  the  most  important  State  in  the  Empire,  but  we  have  to  recognise 
that  our  position  as  regards  the  other  self-governing  States  is  that  of  first  amongst 
equals,  and  not  that  of  overlord.  That  at  present  we  have  not  fully  grasped  this 
fact  is  clear.  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  States  we  realise  that  we  have  no 
voice,  but  we  are  still  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  right  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  have  sole  charge  of  the  foreign  policy,  and  be  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  Thus  we  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white 
population  of  the  Empire  is  not  yet  fully  enfranchised,  and  some  may  even  ba 
inclined  to  resent  a  suggestion  that  this  anomaly  should  be  done  away  with. 

The  question  of  closer  union  or  disruption  must  inevitably  be  settled  long  before 
the  coloured  races  are  in  such  a  state  of  development  as  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  So  far  as  these  races  are  concerned  they  must  for  some  time  to  come 
remain  under  tutelage,  and  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  must 
be  settled  for  them  by  the  whites,  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  their  future  also. 

Of  the  white  races  about  three-fourths  are  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  there  should  be  something  like  an  equality  between 
the  white  population  oversea  and  that  in  these  islands,  if  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  is  any  guide.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  present  proportion  may  be 
reversed,  and  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  each  have  a  white  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Hence  the  oversea  States,  on  a  basis  of  equal 
rights,  will  claim,  and  rightly  claim,  an  increasing  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  Empire. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  development  of  population  may  not  occur 
even  more  rapidly  than  this.  Each  of  these  States  has  enormous  areas  of  rich  land 
waiting  only  capital  and  labour  to  develop  it.  Europe  is  becoming  more  and  more 
overcrowded,  while  means  of  communication  are  far  easier  and  cheaper  than  when 
the  United  States  were  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  are  Canada  and 
Australia  to-day. 

So  long  as  the  Empire  is  united  such  a  development  is  to  be  desired,  for  how 
else  can  we  expect  to  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in  the  scattered  position  \ve  occupy 
in  the  world  against  other  Empires  which  are  concentrated  as  are  the  Slavs  or  the 
Germans,  the  Americans  or  the  Chinese? 

But  we  must  be  prepared  for  further  changes  yet.  In  the  United  States  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  are  of  British  origin.  In  Canada  and  South 
Africa  to-day  the  inhabitants  of  British  origin  form  a  decreasing  proportion,  both 
the  French  Canadians  and  the  Dutch  South  Africans  having  much  larger  families 
than  their  British  compatriots,  while  immigrants  from  other  countries  exceed  in 
number  those  from  our  shores.  In  Australia  the  birth-rate  is  low,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  decreasing,  and  so  we  must  expect  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  to  be  of  British  stock,  and  must  look  to  a  future 
when  our  race  is  actually  in  a  minority  amongst  the  whites,  though  still  considerably 
in  excess  of  any  other  race  taken  by  itself. 

In  addition  to  this  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of  nationalism  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  great  Dominions  and  that  British  origin  is  becoming  less 
to  them  than  Canadian  or  Australian  nationality.  The  new  nations  growing  up 
oversea  differ  not  only  from  us  but  from  each  other  even  now,  and  must  inevitably 
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differ  more  as  time  goes  on.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  their  forms  of 
government  were  founded  on  ours  as  it  existed  at  the  time  they  branched  off, 
modified,  of. course,  to  suit. local  conditions.  But  forms  of  government  are  also 
organisms  subject  to  growth,  and  this  growth,  like  that  of  other  organisms,  IB 
affected  by  environment.  Even  the  forms  of  government  of  the  oversea  States  will, 
therefore,  gradually  diverge  from  ours,  just  as  their  nationality  and  their  habits  are 
now  diverging,  although  common  aims  and  interests  may  continue  if  met  with  a 
willingness  in  all  of  us  to  compromise. 

We  have  then  to  look  at  the  British  Empire  of  the  future  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view  from  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  consider  how 
it  appears  to  a  Canadian  or  an  Australian  whose  prime  meridian  runs  through  his 
own  country  and  not  through  Greenwich.  If  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  as 
it  is  used  in  those  Dominions,  we  can  see  at  once  how  different  it  is  from  our  old 
school  atlas.  This  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  show  us  how  inevitable  it  is  that 
many  of  our  old  ideas  will  have  to  be  given  up  and  many  new  ones  absorbed.  We 
shall  have  to  get  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  at  some  future  time  the  centre  of 
the  Empire  measured  by  white  population  will  not  be  in  these  islands  but  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Dominions,  and  to  the  prospect  of  purely  British  ideals  having  to  be 
considerably  modified  before  that  date  as  the  white  population  becomes  more  mixed. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  what  inducement  is  there  to  wish  for  Imperial  unity  ?  The 
main  reason  is  that  without  it  British  ideals  must  disappear  even  more  quickly. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  a  few  large  Empires  rather  than  many  small 
countries,  the  smaller  and  weaker  become  absorbed  by  the  larger  and  stronger,  and 
the  gap  between  the  first-rate  and  second-rate  Powers  becomes  wider.  Great 
Britain  has  been  in  the  past  a  first-class  Power  by  herself ;  she  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  because  she  has  the  rest  of  the  Empire  with  her.  But  where 
would  she  be  even  now  if  the  Empire  were  dissolved,  with  her  forty-five  million 
against  Germany's  sixty,  or  the  eighty  million  in  the  United  States?  And  what 
chance  would  she  have  in  the  future  of  making  her  voice  heard  in  support  of  what 
she  believed  to  be  right?  Clearly  if  we  in  these  islands  stood  alone  we  must 
gradually  become  one  of  the  second-  or  third-rate  Powers,  living,  as  it  were,  an 
independent  existence  on  sufferance  and  impotent  to  advance  except  by  argument 
a  cause  we  considered  just.  Our  choice  then  seems  to  lie  between  that  of  a  partner 
State  in  an  Empire,  whose  general  ideas  are  in  line  with  our  own,  or  a  gradual  fall 
from  our  present  high  position  in  the  world.  And  our  reason  for  desiring  that  a 
closer  union  of  the  Empire  may  be  achieved  at  an  early  date  is  that  the  sooner  it 
can  be  brought  about  the  more  prominent  will  be  the  ideals  of  our  own  race. 

But  the  arguments  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  us  will  hardly  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  average  man  in  the  other  States,  especially  if  he  be  of  another  stock. 
He  feels  his  country  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  he  sees  vast 
improvements  all  around  him,  he  is  far  removed  from  the  quarrelsome  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  so  is  content  with  his  present  position.  Time  is  all  in  his  favour. 
If  he  can  continue  as  he  is  for  a  few  years  he  thinks  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  hold 
his  own  against  anyone  who  may  attack  him.  He  has  been  used  to  rely  on  the 
protection  we  have  hitherto  afforded  him,  he  does  not  understand  our  anxieties 
with  regard  to  defence  and  is  not  anxious  for  a  change.  If  he  looks  ahead  at  all— 
and  he  is  too  busy  with  the  present  to  do  much  of  that — he  is  satisfied  that  his 
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country  will  some  day  be  either  the  principal  State  in  the  Empire  or  independent, 
and  he  considers  the  future  in  these  two  aspects,  expecting  to  be  able  to  choose 
which  course  he  shall  adopt  when  it  suits  him  to  do  so. 

Nothing  but  the  offer  of  partnership  in  the  Empire  will  be  likely  to  attract  him, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  this  will  do  so  if  it  is  delayed  for  long.  Proposals  to  this 
effect  in  a  half-hearted  way  or  with  reservations  would  be  futile  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  must  be  a  frank  holding  out  of  the  hand  of  fellowship  on  our  part, 
and  if  we  do  this  we  shall  get  an  equally  frank  response. 

Failure  to  realise  the  position  in  the  years  before  1776  lost  us  the  American 
Colonies,  and  put  back  civilisation  for  many  generations.  We  are  now  face  to  face 
with  much  the  same  problem.  If  the  United  States  were  still  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  war  could  now  be  carried  out  against  our 
wish,  and  this  is  as  good  as  saying  that  war  on  a  large  scale  would  have  been 
practically  abolished. 

When  self-government  was  first  granted  to  our  Colonies  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  laid  down  at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  opportunity  was  lost  and  has  not  occurred  again.  In  fact  so  difficult  has  such 
a  proposal  become  that  it  is  not  now,  and  may  not  be  for  generations,  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  We  should  object  to  Australian  or  Canadian  members 
dealing  with  our  local  affairs  as  strongly  as  they  would  resent  our  interference  in 
theirs.  Our  Parliament  has  dual  functions,  and  the  only  alternatives  are  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Imperial  Parliament  of  all  the  nations  (to  which  would  be  delegated 
the  powers,  other  than  local,  which  are  now  possessed  by  our  Parliament)  or  the 
creation  of  a  new  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom  (to  which  all  local  affairs 
could  be  delegated  in  as  full  a  manner  as  they  are  to  Colonial  Parliaments)  and  the 
conversion  of  our  present  Houses  into  a  true  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  solely 
with  Imperial  affairs.  To  carry  through  either  of  these  plans  would  require  a 
Cromwell,  and  even  he  would  be  powerless  unless  he  had  a  ditto  in  each  of  the  other 
States  at  the  same  time. 

Eecognising  the  practical  impossibility  of  such  schemes,  some  Imperialists 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Council.  The  advantages  of  this 
idea  seem  to  lie  mainly  in  its  indefiniteness,  and  when  analysed  it  appears  to 
be  almost  as  impracticable  as  a  Central  Parliament.  As,  however,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  Imperial  affairs  have  expressed  themselves  as  favourable 
to  such  a  plan,  it  must  be  examined  with  some  care.  Our  difficulty  is  that  none 
of  its  advocates  have  told  us  exactly  what  they  really  connote  by  the  term.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  some  executive  power  would  be  part  of  the  Council's 
functions,  but  any  suggestion  of  this  kind  has  been  dropped,  and  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  notion  now  is  to  make  it  purely  advisory.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  that  the'  Council  should  be  resident  anywhere  but  in  London,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  its  main  function  would  be  to  keep  the  British  Govern- 
ment informed  of  the  views  of  the  other  States  on  questions  of  Imperial  interest 
— that  is  to  say,  its  real  duties  would  not  be  so  much  the  giving  of  advice  as  to 
afford  a  means  of  enabling  the  British  Government  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
Dominions.  But  whichever  it  is— and  there  is  not  in  practice  much  difference 
between  the  two— it  implies  that  the  British  Government  is  to  retain  the  executive 
power  and  to  be  free  to  act  against  the  advice  of  the  Council.  Otherwise  the 
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Council  would  in  effect  be  executive.  This  would  really  leave  matters  very 
much  as  they  are  now,  our  Government  being  superior  to  the  others.  In  such 
case  it  would  seem  to  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  form  such  a  body,  because 
it  could  do  little  more  than  can  now  be  done  by  telegraph,  while  it  would  probably 
clash  with  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  might  develop  into  a  source  of  friction. 
Moreover,  Governments  change,  and  there  might  therefore  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  as  councillors  a  body  of  men  who  represented  at  the  same  time  all  the 
Governments  of  the  other  States. 

Again,  any  advice  given  would  be  generally  a  compromise  between  two  dis- 
similar views,  and  who  is  to  induce  the  Governments  represented  by  the  dissentient 
minority  to  fall  into  line?  And  if  the  British  Government  were  to  put  forward 
some  scheme  for  a  certain  line  of  action  after  consultation  with  the  Council,  what 
is  to  happen  if  the  course  suggested  only  commends  itself  to  some  of  the  Govern- 
ments on  condition  it  is  amended? 

But  there  is  a  stronger  ground  of  objection  when  we  come  to  consider  on  what 
points  the  Council  is  to  be  consulted.  The  name  suggests  Imperial  affairs.  But 
this  would  include  tariffs,  immigration,  treatment  of  the  coloured  races,  shipping, 
law,  defence,  and  other  matters.  Each  of  these  subjects  really  requires  a  special 
ad  hoc  committee  for  its  adequate  consideration.  Machinery  already  exists  for 
this  purpose  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  and  one  of  these  subsidiary 
Conferences  has  only  just  been  held.  But,  apart  from  the  improbability  of 
obtaining  a  Council  of  a  reasonable  size  whose  members  would  be  competent 
to  deal  with  diverse  subjects  of  such  complexity,  how  would  the  various  Govern- 
ments relish  the  idea  of  a  Council  sitting  in  London  to  deal  with  questions  most 
of  which  are  the  subject  of  acute  difference  of  opinion  between  the  political  parties 
in  nearly  every  State?  Anyone  who  followed  the  proceedings  before  and  at  the 
last  Conference  can  see  how  little  chance  there  is  of  Canada  agreeing  to  such  a 
policy. 

It  may  fairly  be  replied  that  these  are  the  very  questions  as  to  which  the 
Premiers  meet  in  conference  every  four  years,  and  that,  as  this  is  too  long  an 
interval  when  events  move  so  quickly,  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  provision 
for  carrying  on  their  work  between-whiles.  But  is  it  not  probable  that,  if  the 
Council  consisted  of  really  able  men,  they  would  very  soon  make  the  Conference 
useless?  If  so,  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  Governments,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  thing  we  have  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  would  fall 
into  disuse.  Surely  the  Conference  itself  is  more  truly  an  Imperial  Council  than 
any  other  body  could  be,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  body  to  do  the  same  work 
would  not  be  an  advance  but  a  set-back.  All  that  seems  necessaiy  in  order  to 
provide  for  continuity  is  to  furnish  the  Conference  with  a  proper  secretariat.  A 
conference  of  Governments  with  power  to  carry  their  decisions  into  effect  must 
necessarily  be  of  greater  value  than  a  council  of  delegates  who  would  have  to  refer 
to  their  Governments  every  important  question  which  came  before  them. 

There  is  yet  one  more  objection.  Some  at  least  of  those  who  have  advocated 
the  scheme  have  proposed  that  the  Council  should  be  composed  of  the  High 
Commissioners  of  the  oversea  States,  and  that  they  should  be  elevated  to  a  position 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers.  This  course  would 
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be  distinctly  dangerous  to  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity.  The  tendency  would  be  for 
the  Colonial  Office  to  consult  the  particular  ambassador  concerned,  in  order  to 
retain  its  own  dominant  position,  while  the  ambassadors  might  combine  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Office.  We  do  not  want  all  these  separate  negotiations  if  we 
are  to  work  together,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  in  our  dealings  with  one  another 
we  should  copy  the  machinery  which  exists  for  communicating  with  foreign 
Powers.  To  work  properly  we  must  all  meet  and  discuss  the  problems  of  Empire 
together.  A  question  which  affects  one  must  affect  all.  Separate  consultations 
may  enhance  the  position  of  individuals,  but  do  not  make  for  closer  union. 

An  Imperial  Council,  then,  seems  almost  as  impracticable  as  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  less  from  the  difficulty  of  forming  it  than  of  defining  its  functions  and 
carrying  out  its  duties,  while  it  seems  more  suited  to  an  Empire  of  dependencies 
than  to  Five  Free  Nations. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  difficulties,  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  any 
other  course  is  practicable,  and  whether  any  modification  or  development  of 
existing  institutions  will  help  us.  We  have  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  central 
legislative  body  for  the  Empire;  we  shall  almost  certainly  have  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  an  advisory  Council  for  Imperial  affairs.  Instead  of  a  central  executive 
I  believe  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Conference  of  decentralised  executives 
developing  it  on  existing  lines,  and,  instead  of  a  Council  for  Imperial  Affairs,  on 
a  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  lately  in  the  Canadian  University  Magazine 
Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton  says:  "  Canadian  policy  is  based  on  three  root  ideas: 
(1)  we  wish  to  remain  in  the  British  Empire;  (2)  we  wish  to  remain  independent 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  build  Canada  up  as  a  second  great  Power  in  the  North 
American  Continent;  (3)  we  wish  to  keep,  possibly  to  increase,  our  autonomy  as 
regards  Great  Britain."  If  for  the  second  of  these  root  ideas  we  substitute  "  we 
wish  to  build  up  our  own  nation  in  our  own  way,  and  to  increase  its  importance  in 
the  world,"  these  Canadian  ideals  very  fairly  represent  also  the  views  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Some  would  put  them  in  a  different 
oj:der,  or  lay  greater  stress  on  one  or  the  other,  but  they  are  all  there  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  in  each  State.  These  ideals  may  perhaps  be 
paraphrased  by  saying  that  the  desire  of  the  other  States  is  to  form  with  us  a 
partnership  in  the  British  Empire  on  the  basis  of  equality  as  nations. 

If  then  we  would  build  on  a  sure  foundation  we  must  take  this  into  account. 
Each  partner  State  must  manage  its  own  local  affairs  in  its  own  way,  as  ia  con- 
ceded already.  But  besides  this  there  are  two  other  points — the  relationship  of 
one  State  to  another  within  the  Empire  and  the  relationship  of  the  whole  to 
foreign  countries.  These  two  points  are  at  present  unsettled  on  any  recognised 
basis  and  require  our  serious  attention  if  we  would  do  anything  to  help  to  place 
the  future  of  the  Empire  on  a  broad  base. 

With  regard  to  Inter-State  relationship  it  may  be  argued  that  each  partner 
should  be  free  to  make  any  arrangement  it  likes  with  any  other.  Practically  this 
power  exists  now;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  given  up,  nor  is  there  any  need  that  it 
should  be.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hardly  possible  for  two  of  the  partners  to 
come  to  some  agreement  without  indirectly  affecting  the  others,  it  would  seem 
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desirable  that  such  agreements  should  not  be  made  without  previously  informing 
the  others  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views.  The  power 
to  enter  into  them  must  remain,  but  should  only  be  exercised  after  consultation 
with  the  rest  if  the  interests  of  the  whole  are  to  be  considered  as  paramount. 

As  regards  foreign  relations  it  would  seem  that  action  should  not  be  taken  by 
one  partner  alone,  even  the  senior,  but  by  all  in  consultation. 

Consider  now  how  long  a  way  we  have  already  gone  in  the  direction  of  partner- 
ship on  terms  of  equality.  Practically  the  Dominions  are  autonomous  States, 
managing  entirely  their  own  local  affairs,  and  free  to  set  up  for  themselves  as 
independent  nations  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  On  many  matters  they  are  now 
free  to  make  agreements  even  with  foreign  nations;  they  meet  us  practically  on 
equal  terms  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  They  have  their  own  armies  and  are 
building  their  own  navies,  while  some  of  them  have  dependencies  of  their  own. 
This  position  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  brought  about  in  pursuance  of  any 
definite  policy  on  our  part  except  the  idea  of  giving  to  each  part  of  the  Empire 
as  much  freedom  as  possible.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  reverse  this,  even  if  we 
wished  it,  nor  is  there  any  desire  on  our  part  to  do  so.  But  if  the  Empire  is  to 
last,  this  policy,  which  has  the  effect  of  teaching  each  part  to  put  its  own  good 
before  the  good  of  the  whole,  will  have  to  be  modified  with  the  consent  of  each 
part,  and  the  good  of  the  Empire  put  first  without  infringing  on  local  autonomy. 

The  means  we  have  at  hand  to  achieve  this  object  is  primarily  the  Imperial 
Conference  formed,  be  it  noted,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  Int'er-State 
or  Imperial  affairs.  Beginning  in  a  small  way,  there  is  in  process  of  development 
a  regular  Conference  of  Governments  held  at  definite  intervals.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  some  elements  of  danger,  and,  unless  these  are  promptly  removed,  it  is 
not  unlikely  the  Conferences  may  cease  to  draw  the  Premiers  and  become  merely 
meetings  of  subordinate  Ministers,  with  no  power  to  pledge  their  Governments 
and  acting  under  definite  instructions  to  do  nothing.  We  can  hardly  expect  these 
Conferences  to  develop  on  the  right  lines  unless,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  presided  over  by  our  own  Prime  Minister,  instead  of  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  with  the  next  senior  Prime  Minister  as  Vice-Chairman ;  and,  in 
the  second,  unless  the  secretariat  is  composed  of  officials  from  all  the  partner 
States  attached  to  the  Conference,  instead  of  being  formed  of  British  officials 
only  and  attached  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Colonial  Office,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  is  making  a  fatal  mistake  in  opposing  these  two  changes.  It  appears 
unable  to  give  up  the  notion  that  the  oversea  States  are  Colonies  still  under 
tutelage.  By  endeavouring  to  retain  all  the  strings  in  its  own  hands  it  is  keeping 
the  various  States  apart  from  each  other  and  preventing  that  joint  consultation 
on  equal  terms  which  it  is  so  essential  to  encourage.  It  is  difficult  for  mothers 
ever  to  believe  their  sons  have  grown  up,  and  the  Colonial  Office  has  mothered 
the  Colonies  for  so  long  that  it  fails  to  see  the  change  of  title  to  Dominions  is 
not  merely  an  alteration  in  name  but  a  tardy  and  partial  recognition  of  a  change 
in  status.  The  departmental  power  ft  used  to  possess  has  gone  from  it  for  ever, 
and  by  holding  fast  to  the  shadow  it  is  endangering  the  future  of  the  Empire.  To 
able  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  Office  it  must  be  harder 
than  to  outsiders  to  realise  the  enormous  difference  in  the  oversea  States  during 
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the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  the  Colonial  Office  will  see  before 
it  is  "too  late  that  the  children  have  come  of  age  and,  resenting  being  treated  as 
children,  will  decline  to  meet  their  parent  except  as  equals. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Colonial  Office  which  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
change,  for  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  are  also  to  blame.  Had  these  depart- 
ments realised  earlier  the  altered  conditions  and  advanced  to  meet  them,  they 
could  have  become  departments  of  Imperial  defence,  and  we  might  have  had  one 
Army  and  one  Navy  for  the  Empire.  The  War  Office  have  lately  taken  a  step 
which  will  modify,  to  some  extent,  past  mistakes,  for  they  have  arranged  a  general 
staff  which  will  secure  some  kind  of  co-ordination  among  the  military  forces  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Admiralty  have  not  gone  so  far,  their 
proposals  for  co-ordination  being  confined  to  ships  and  not  having  yet  been  extended 
to  personnel.  These  three  Government  departments  having  each  in  their  own 
sphere  failed  to  provide  any  working  scheme  of  Imperial  Unity,  we  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  last  ditch.  If  the  Foreign  Office  fail  us,  as  the  others  have  done,  we 
shall  see  the  Dominions  setting  up  Foreign  Ministries  of  their  own,  as  they  have 
already  formed  separate  nationalities  and  organised  separate  military  and  naval 
forces.  The  step  from  that  to  alliances,  either  with  us  or  perhaps  with  Foreign 
Powers,  and  thence  to  disintegration,  is  a  short  one. 

This  question  is  really  urgent,  for  with  separate  armies  and  navies  each  of  the 
overseas  States  will  be  driven  to  consider  their  foreign  policy,  and  if  they  are  to 
formulate  independently  their  relations  with  their  neighbours  they  will  certainly 
postulate  their  own  individual  interests  as  predominant.  But,  if  the  Empire  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  expression,  the  good  of  the  whole  must  be  given 
the  first  place,  and  we  must  present  an  united  front  to  Foreign  Powers.  This  can 
only  be  the  case  if  negotiations  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Minister  representing 
the  whole.  But  clearly  this  does  not  mean  that  one  State,  even  if  it  be  the  senior 
partner,  is  alone  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire;  indeed,  the  only 
meaning  of  Imperial  Unity  is  that,  as  regards  outsiders,  all  parts  shall  act  as  one. 
Will  the  Foreign  Office  rise  to  the  occasion  and  save  the  situation,  or  will  they 
follow  the  precedents  set  by  the  other  Government  departments,  and  do  nothing 
until  it  is  too  late  ?  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  as  yet  they  have  not  seen  where 
the  policy  of  drift  and  the  delegation  of  treaty-making  powers  is  leading. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  what  can  the  Foreign  Office  do?  It  is  on  this  point  I 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  As  is  well  known,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
is  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of  eminent  men  who  have  actual  experience  and 
special  knowledge  of  India  and  its  peoples.  Why  should  not  the  Foreign  Minister 
be  assisted  by  a  somewhat  similar  Council  composed  of  men  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  other  States  ?  Such  a  body  would 
form  an  Imperial  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Each  of  the  partner  States  might 
appoint  three  members,  one-third  of  whom  should  retire  in  rotation  at  fixed  intervals, 
but  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  This  would  make  a  Council  of  fifteen,  three 
of  whom  would  be  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  men  would  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  any  other  appointment,  and  their  position  would  be  looked  upon  as  about 
the  highest  to  which  anyone  could  attain — :a  sort  of  Elder  Statesmen  who  have 
been  able  to  rise  so  far  above  party  politics  in  their  respective  States  as  to  carry 
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weight  amongst  all  thinking  men  in  those  States.  They  would  not  be  easy  to  find, 
perhaps,  but  they  are  certainly  to  be  found  if  looked  for.  Foreign  policy  in  this 
country  is  above  party,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  is  supported  by  both  sides  of 
the  House.  We  would  have  it  so  with  the  Empire.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
the  British  members  were  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Eosebery, 
that  Canada  appointed  Lord  Strathcona  and  Australia  Sir  George  Eeid  as 
members,  relieving  them  of  course  of  any  other  duties.  Should  we  not  all  feel 
that  the  whole  of  the  Empire  could  give  its  support  to  a  policy  approved  by  such 
men  ?  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  might  act  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  right 
of  appointing  him  might  well  be  left  to  the  British  Government,  as  representing 
the  senior  partner.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  everyone  if  the  Foreign  Minister  was 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  party  speeches,  and  the  absolute  continuity 
of  foreign  policy  would  be  assured  by  such  a  system.  Moreover,  as  fleets  and 
armies  are  put  in  motion  by  foreign  policy,  we  could  then  be  certain  that  in  the 
event  of  war  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  would  be  available.  As  foreign 
policy  is  at  present  under  our  sole  control,  none  of  the  other  States  would  have 
to  be  asked  to  give  up  anything,  and  while  therefore  no  part  of  their  autonomy 
would  be  interfered  with,  they  would  be  called  to  the  Councils  of  the  Empire  as 
equals. 

The  world  assumes  a  different  aspect  to  each  of  the  nations  which  go  to  make 
up  the  British  Empire.  To  us  Europe  looks  very  close  and  very  large.  To  Canada 
the  United  States  is  a  shadow  which  shuts  out  much  else.  To  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seem  too  numerous  and  close  for  con- 
venience, and  the  Pacific  highways  of  great  importance.  Now,  if  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  be  that  of  the  Empire,  all  this  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is 
only  by  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  who  hold  these  views  that  we 
can  give  them  due  weight.  However  much  we  may  regret  that  there  are  to  be 
several  armies  and  navies,  instead  of  one  for  the  whole  Empire,  we  have  to  deal 
with  what  exists,  and  the  only  way  left  to  us  to  ensure  they  shall  act  together 
is  by  providing  that  the  policy  which  brings  them  into  action  shall  be  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  Governments  which  control  them. 

One  by  one  our  chances  of  obtaining  Imperial  Unity  have  been  allowed  to  slip, 
and  the  consummation  we  all  desire  has  been  delayed.  This  seems  to  have 
occurred  mainly  through  the  inability  of  our  Government  departments  to  realise 
the  trend  of  events  and  their  dislike  to  sharing  their  powers  with  others,  with  the 
inevitable  consequence  that  not  only  do  they  find  their  power  restricted  but  the}' 
force  the  other  States  to  set  up  rival  bodies.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
daily  working  of  the  machine  are  often  less  able  to  take  wide  views  and  to  see 
things  in  their  true  proportion  than  are  those  who  have  not  to  spend  their  time 
on  details.  What  we  want  as  shareholders  in  the  Empire  is  that  the  directors 
shall  take  more  interest  in  the  business  and  not  leave  quite  so  much  to  the  officials. 

If  we  fail  to  evolve  at  an  early  date  a  working  arrangement  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  gradual  disintegration,  and  pos- 
sibly a  new  grouping  of  the  nations  now  comprised  in  the  British  Empire.  That  such 
a  course  would  end  in  retaining  the  whole  of  us  in  one  group  is  unlikely,  for  forces 
are  at  work,  notably  in  Canada,  which  might  prove  too  strong.  The  glamour  of 
independence  might  easily  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  far  away  from  the 
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centre  of  effort  and  prevent  them  from  realising  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility, of  maintaining  themselves  as  separate  nations  in  face  of  a  world  in  arms. 

To  sum  up.  The  considerations  we  have  to  deal  with  seem  to  be:  first,  the 
rapidly  increasing  relative  importance  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions,  and 
the  likelihood  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  generations  each  of  them  will  equal 
us  in  population;  secondly,  the  probability  that  the  self-governing  white  popu- 
lation of  non-British  origin  will  increase  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  British 
race;  thirdly,  the  fact  that  a  feeling  of  nationalism  separate  from  that  of  our 
own  is  rapidly  growing  up  in  each  of  the  Dominions ;  and  fourthly,  the  aspirations 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  to  become  partners  with  us  in  the  Empire  on  the 
basis  of  equal  national  rights. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  general  lines  on  which  we  may 
expect  the  Empire  to  develop,  we  have  considered  next  the  means  by  which  its 
unity  may  be  preserved.  We  agree  that  local  government,  or  the  relationship 
of  .the  individuals  to  each  other  in  each  of  the  great  self-governing  States,  is,  and 
should  remain,  the  exclusive  affair  of  those  States,  and  the  following  propositions 
are  put  forward  as  the  conclusions  arrived  at :  (1)  That  internal  Imperial  ques- 
tions— the  relationship  of  one  State  to  another  within  the  Empire — is  a  matter 
which  affects  all;  (2)  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs — the  relationship  of  tfce 
Empire  to  the  rest  of  the  world — is  a  matter  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Inde- 
pendence in  local  affairs,  consultation  with  regard  to  Imperial  relations,  unity  in 
foreign  policy.  The  means  at  hand  are,  it  is  submitted,  a  development  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  for  dealing  with  internal  Imperial  affairs,  especially  by  pro- 
viding that  a  Prime  Minister  should  preside  at  its  meetings  instead  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  secretariat  attached 
to  the  Conference  and  not  to  the  Colonial  Office.  As  to  foreign  affairs,  the  forma- 
tion is  suggested  of  a  Council  composed  of  an  equal  number  from  each  State,  with 
a  single  Foreign  Minister  as  chairman. 

That  this  would  be  the  final  form  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  is  not 
contended,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  development  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  our  race.  In  it  there  is  the  germ  of  an  organisation  which  corre- 
sponds more  or  less  to  the  double-chamber  system  in  which  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  is  in  the  Eands  of  directly  elected  repre- 
sentatives, while  a  Second  Chamber,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
from  each  State,  more  or  less  free  from  the  turmoil  of  party  politics,  is  concerned 
mainly  with  matters  of  wider  policy.  The  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far, 
and  is  thrown  out  more  as  a  dream  of  what  is  possible  in  the  future  than  as  an 
immediate  aim.  May  it  not  be  that  in  years  to  come  the  old  Conference  of 
Premiers,  which  has  now  developed  into  a  Conference  of  Governments,  may 
become  for  the  Empire  its  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs 
its  Upper  House?  There  is  always  a  tendency  towards  centralisation,  there  is  no 
finality  in  our  Constitution,  and  it  may  be  that  gradually  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  bodies  as  have  been  indicated  may  be  developed  and  defined  until  at  this 
future  date,  which  none  of  us  now  alive  will  see,  there  is  really  a  Central  Govern- 
ment for  the  Empire — a  Government  whose  powers  and  responsibilities  we  cannot 
foresee,  but  of  which  the  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  and  towards  whose 
building  up  we  may  do  something  if  we  will. 

L.  H.  HOHDKKX. 
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THE  REQUIEM  OF  FOEEST  GIANTS. 

IT  was  on  that  unpolished  gem,  Vancouver  Island,  set  amid  the  blue  \vaters  of  the 
Pacific,  that  the  writer  had  her  first  glimpse  of  what  forest  clearing  in  British 
Columbia  meant.  Not  many  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre  of  the  little  mining 
town  of  Ladysmith,  on  the  Esquimault  and  Nanaimo  Eailway  line,  which  runs  up 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  we  were  to  witness  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
Land  Department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  aiding  the  onward 
march  of  settlement  by  waging  warfare  against  the  giant  trees  which  for  ages  past 
have  reared  their  plumed  heads  high  above  the  surrounding  hills. 

Ladysmith  is  a  small  town  clinging  against  a  rocky  declivity  which  rises  from 
the  deep  water  of  a  charming  inlet  of  the  sea,  studded  with  picturesque  islands. 
Trainloads  of  miners  pass  from  the  little  town  early  in  the  morning;  as  the  sun 
sinks  to  rest  behind  the  mountains  they  are  again  pouring  into  the  town,  blackened 
and  grimy  after  the  day's  work  at  adjacent  mines.  June  was  in  full  swing; 
luxurious  undergrowth  and  wild  flower  which  had  blossomed  spring  after  spring, 
under  the  shade  of  the  mighty  forest  trees,  were  now  trampled  and  crushed  by  the 
feet  of  the  gang  of  men  and  the  falling  timber  which  followed  the  path  of  the 
workers.  All  about  was  chaos;  great  trunks  of  trees,  mutilated  and  bleeding, 
reared  their  bulk  against  the  background  of  untouched,  bird-haunted  woodland. 
Upstanding  trunks  were  here  and  there  sawn  off,  as  level  as  billiard  tables,  the 
pallor  of  their  newly  revealed  hearts  blanching  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  sight  calculated*  to  sadden  the  heart  of  a  forest  lover  who  delights  in 
the  beauty  of  such  a  stretch  of  woodland  as  only  British  Columbia  can  show. 
Giant  firs  and  cedars  were  interspersed  with  magnificent  vine-leaved  maples,  so 
exquisitely  symmetrical  in  their  growth  that  they  might  have  graced  some  carefully 
tended  ducal  demesne  in  the  Old  World.  Dogwood  trees,  tapering  and  graceful, 
were  covered  with  a  weight  of  huge  white  waxy  blossoms,  illuminating  the  shadowy 
recesses  of  the  wood,  even  as  the  lights  in  some  vast  cathedral,  insistent  yet  tender, 
send  starlike  rays  through  the  gloom  of  chapel  or  nave.  Close  to  where  the  writer 
was  seated  two  blue-smocked  Chinamen,  with  arms  upraised  to  the  level  of  their 
breasts,  swayed  backward  and  forward  with  rhythmic  movement,  drawing  a  great 
saw,  with  deeply  fretted  edge,  through  the  ponderous  trunk  of  a  magnificent  tree, 
some  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  Now  and  then  they  would  stop  and  grope 
among  the  litter  at  their  feet  for  the  thick  iron  wedge  which,  with  slow,  steady 
strokes,  was  forced  into  the  incision  made  by  the  saw,  when  the  wound  showed 
signs  of  closing  on  the  cruel  teeth  of  that  fine  vibrating  blade.  One  looked, 
wondered,  and  .  .  .  lamented !  Fire  and  steel  were  both  busily  engaged  in  this 
work  of  destruction.  Openings  had  been  gouged  out  at  the  base  of  huge  trunks,  and 
fire,  started  in  the  hollow,  with  the  aid  of  charcoal,  blazed  with  the  white  heat  of 
fury  in  the  heart  of  some  lofty  fir,  in  whose  topmost  branches  birds  sang,  while 
gently  waving  boughs  showed  no  sign  of  the  holocaust  which  devoured  the  vitals  of 
the  graceful  denizen  of  the  forest.  Huge  piles  of  freshly  cut  logs,  some  twelve  feet 
in  length,  with  layers  of  green  branches  laid  above  them,  stood  ready  for  the  torch 
which  in  the  dry  season  would  reduce  their  succulent  wood  to  ash — wood  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  would  represent  piles  of  golden  sovereigns  in  value. 
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Monster  stumps,  with  long  fang-like  roots,  upturned  in  the  sunlight,  appeared  like 
stranded  uncouth  sea  monsters  upheaved  from  ocean  depths. 

It  was  an  amazing  spectacle.  Here  were  about  150  acres  of  valuable  woodland 
being  laid  waste  by  men  paid  a  goodly  wage  for  their  work  of  destruction,  and  it 
spoke  volumes  for  the  value  of  the  soil  bared  to  the  sun  and  sky  for  the  first  time  in 
many  hundreds  of  years.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  which  led  through  the  centre 
of  the  town  and  up  the  island,  this  work  progressed  steadily.  Gangs  of  Chinamen, 
with  white  men  as  overseers,  laboured  day  in  and  day  out;  the  work  was  under 
contract  and  had  to  be  accomplished  by  a  certain  date.  One  rambled  on,  fascinated 
by  the  scene,  and  listened  with  interest  to  the  chat  of  a  burly  Yorkshireman  in 
charge,  who  descanted  on  the  merits  of  this  area  of  land,  which  furnished  at  least 
four  different  kinds  of  soil,  from  gravelly  loam  to  the  jet  black  earth,  suitable  either 
for  fruit-raising  or  vegetable  gardening.  And  one  learned  with  amazement  of  the 
quick  returns  which  a  judicious  mode  of  culture  could  assure.  Not  five  minutes' 
walk  from  this  scene  of  industry,  a  Mexican  ship  was  moored  close  to  the  coal 
bunkers  which  overhung  the  deeply  shelving  shore  line.  Machinery  hummed  as 
with  automatic  regularity  the  "  black  diamonds  "  were  dumped  into  the  capacious 
hold  of  the  vessel — coal,  from  the  bowels  of  the  island,  to  pour  vitality  into  ships 
from  distant  lands.  Here,  close  to  the  little  town  with  its  inhabitants  drawing  a 
weekly  wage  which  would  astonish  a  clerk  in  a  London  office,  was  an  area  of  land 
which  in  a  few  months  would  be  ready  and  waiting  for  men  who,  with  a  small 
capital  at  their  command,  could  buy  a  few  acres  which  within  two  years  would 
yield  a  profit  for  the  man  with  energy  and  brains  to  back  his  efforts.  Water  flowed 
in  abundance  in  a  small  river  not  many  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  site  being 
cleared.  Here  and  there  groups  of  young  trees  were  being  left  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  puilding  lots ;  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  Company  have  made  it 
their  policy  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands  in  process 
of  clearing.  It  is  customary  to  regard  giant  corporations  as  "  soulless  amalgama- 
tions "  of  human  beings,  but  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  Company  there  is  a  great  regard  for  aesthetic  beauty  hidden  behind  the 
machinery  of  that  powerful  corporation,  and  the  business  heads  within  its  councils 
seem  to  recognise  the  valuable  asset  which  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  mean  to  its 
coffers.  One  sat  and  pondered  deeply.  It  needed  all  one's  humanitarian  en- 
thusiasm to  buoy  up  one  amid  this  scene  of  destruction.  One  was  obliged  to  project 
oneself  into  the  future  to  see  in  one's  mind's  eye,  upon  this  very  spot,  the  happy 
family  group  gathered  about  the  hearth  of  a  comfortable  home,  won  by  some  man 
whose  present  outlook  in,  some  grimy  town  in  the  old  land  was  well-nigh  hopeless, 
to  realise  that  the  surrounding  land  was  destined  in  a  year  or  so  to  repay  the  fruits 
of  honest,  wholesome  labour.  Unaided,  a  number  of  individuals  might  spend  many 
years  of  unrequited  labour  in  trying  to  achieve  what  the  resources  and  enterprise 
of  this  great  company  could  compass  in  as  many  weeks. 

Co-operative  effort  is  the  root  of  modern  enterprise,  and  it  needs  the  union  of 
great  aggregations  of  wealth  and  human  energy  to  smooth  for  tHe  incoming  settler 
those  initial  difficulties  which  face  the  immigrant  from  the  old  lands  to  this 
enormous  Province,  where  the  very  lavishness  of  nature  proves  so  formidable  a 
barrier  to  individual  effort.  That  150  acres  of  land  close  to  a  thriving  town,  settled 
by  miners  on  the  main  line  of  railway  which  connects  the  interior  of  the  island  with 
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the  beautiful  capital,  Victoria,  will  represent  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
hundreds  of  families  in  years  to  come.  Intensive  gardening,  orchard  cultivation, 
and  poultry  raising  promise  a  golden  harvest  for  incoming  settlers,  who  reap  not 
only  the  profit  of  a  rapidly  growing  home  market,  but  of  the  export  market  to  the 
great  prairie  region,  which  even  now  consumes  so  many  of  the  food  products  of 
British  Columbia  that  the  local  prices  are  abnormally  high.  More  than  this,  it 
promises  for  the  up-growing  population  facilities  for  education  unknown  to  their 
parents  in  the  shape  of  good  Government  schools,  where  even  school  books  are 
provided  free  of  charge.  These  educational  advantages  are,  coupled  with  others, 
impossible  to  procure  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  for  both"  boys  and  girls  revel 
in  the  joy  of  open-air  existence  for  eleven  months  of  the  year.  One  often  meets 
sturdy  little  lads,  returning  from  an  afternoon's  trolling  after  school  hours,  carrying 
a  salmon  nearly  as  long  as  the  captors  are  high.  The  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  cultivators  of  land;  lecturers,  pamphlets, 
and  visiting  inspectors  constitute  the  educational  work  of  the  Department.  Co- 
operative horticultural  associations  have  already  done  wonders  in  increasing  the 
facilities  for  shipping  and  in  maintaining  a  uniform  standard  of  prices,  a  boon  to 
the  busy  cultivator  of  the  land.  The  climate  of  this  island,  with  its  temperate 
summers  and  balmy  winters,  allows  the  worker  of  the  soil  to  spread  his  labours  over 
eleven  months  of  the  year.  Each  season  sees  the  introduction  of  some  new  branch 
of  rural  industry.  Many  incoming  settlers  are  busy  planting  Holly  trees,  not  alone 
for  the  associations  which  suggest  "  dear  old  England,"  nor  yet  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  tree :  when  Christmas  comes,  and  the  branches  are  laden  with  a  wealth 
of  berries  unknown  in  the  old  land,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  income  in  the  markets 
of  the  North- West  and  the  United  States,  where  holly  branches  will  decorate 
thousands  of  homes. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  mining  and  lumbering  camps  is  extraordinarily 
high,  and  would  amaze  the  mining  population  of  Europe.  The  highly  paid  workers 
demand  the  best  and  get  it.  The  food  supplies  for  railway  gangs  and  surveying 
parties  would  delight  Nansen,  who  attached  such  importance  to  the  variety  of 
provisions  in  his  Polar  expeditions.  Ships  are  ever  arriving  at  the  island  ports  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world  to  replenish  their  store  of  fuel  and  take  in  a  store  of  the 
good  things  which  this  fertile  land  provides.  The  pulse  of  the  great  Orient  beats 
on  the  shores  of  this  island;  its  natural  wealth  of  mineral  and  timber,  its  prolific 
coast  and  inland  fisheries,  its  fertile  pockets  of  land,  are  outrivalled  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  climate  and  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  country  as  a  place  of  residence. 
It  is  the  true  Eldorado  for  the  youth  of  British  strain,  who  have  the  inherited  taste 
for  sport  and  outdoor  life.  There  are  few  spots  in  the  known  world  where  romance 
and  adventure  are  so  closely  allied  with  opportunities  which  daily  unfold  their 
allurements. 

Deep  in  one's  heart  lurks  the  selfish  temptation  to  keep  the  story  of  all  these 
good  things  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  one's  mind.  Life  is  so  perfect,  so  un- 
trammelled, on  this  island,  with  its  great  tracts  of  virgin  forest,  its  mountain  fast- 
nesses, its  sea  inlets,  and  its  freshwater  lakes  rivalling  in  beauty  the  famous  lochs 
of  Scotland,  one  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  incoming  rush  of  human  beings  is 
destined  in  a  measure  to  destroy  its  unutterable  charm.  But  "  good  tidings  "  are 
not  many  in  this  world — one  needs  must  send  them  afar,  and  the  spirit  says : 
"  Write  1  "  MRS.  CLARE  Frrz-GiBBON. 
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Progressive  Land  Tax. — The  announcement  of  the  new  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment's working  policy  will  be  awaited  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Australian  Labour  Forces,  both  Federal  and  State,  to  set  out  each 
year  in  conference  a  definite  platform.  The  first  six  planks  of  this  platform  are  put 
forward  as  the  "fighting  platform,"  and  every  effort  is  made  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  followers  have  won  the  support  of  a  great 
body  of  electors  outside  the  ranks  of  Labour  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  aim  of  the 
Ministry  will  be  to  avoid  legislation  of  an  extreme  class  kind.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  owe  it  to  the  Trades  Unionists  to  make  attempts  at  substantial  headway. 
The  ideal  measure  for  a  Government  placed  in  this  position  will  be  one  which  will 
appeal  to  Labour's  regular  followers  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  electors.  In  view  of  this 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Fisher  will  at  an  early  date  introduce  the  progressive 
land  tax  which  Labour  has  steadily  advocated  for  some  years.  This  proposal  is  of 
prime  importance  to  Australia  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  without  significance  to  the 
Empire.  The  demand  for  it  has  arisen  through  the  present  disposition  of  the  agri- 
cultural country  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  early  days,  before  there  was  any  call 
for  farmers'  produce,  or  any  men  available  for  all  the  land  on  a  small  holder's 
basis,  the  Australian  pastoralist  got  possession  of  vast  domains  of  the  country  best 
adapted  for  intensive  cultivation,  for  dairying,  and  other  branches  of  farming.  These 
men  made  excellent  use  of  their  country.  They  built  up  Australia's  pastoral  industry, 
which  now  returns  annually  some  £50,000,000,  and  greatly  improved  the  fertility  of 
the  land  they  occupied.  But  as  the  population  grew  and  the  demand  from  the  farming 
class  increased,  it  has  been  recognised  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  that  the 
pastoralist,  in  so  far  as  he  occupied  this  rich,  well-watered  portion  of  Australia,  must 
be  driven  out  and  his  place  taken  by  the  real  nation  builder  in  the  person  of  the 
farmer. 

This  feeling  led  to  the  passing  of  a  number  of  compulsory  Resumption  Acts 
by  the  different  States,  and  to  various  other  devices  having  for  their  object  the 
multiplication  of  settlers.  But  this  machinery  has  been  only  moderately  successful. 
It  has  transferred  a  considerable  area  from  the  pastoralist  to  the  farmer,  but  it  has 
also  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  hardening  to  a  considerable  degree  the  land  market. 
It  has  made  country  available,  but  has  at  the  same  time  made  it  dearer.  Hence 
the  progressive  land  tax  proposals.  Various  schemes  have  been  advanced.  The  one 
favoured  by  the  Labour  Party  makes  a  special  exemption  in  favour  of  the  farmer. 
It  does  not  place  an  additional  tax  upon  the  man  whose  holding  has  not  a  value  in 
excess  of  £5,000.  Beginning  at  that  value,  it  increases  by  regular  stages  until  it 
reaches  the  owners  of  properties  worth  more  than  £50,000.  The  aim  is  that  the  more 
land  a  man  holds,  the  higher  per  acre  should  be  his  tax.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
that  the  pastoralist  will  be  compelled  either  to  cultivate  his  big  station  properties 
himself  and  so  give  employment  and  homes  to  large  numbers  of  people,  or,  failing 
that,  that  he  will  be  forced  to  sell  to  the  farmers.  In  some  cases  it  may'  be  that 
squatters  will  subdivide  their  holdings  and  start  a  tenancy  system.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  proposal  will  win  support  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  Labour.  It  appeals  practically 
to  every  voter  in  Australia  who  does  not  possess  land  with  a  value  above  £5,000.  The 
tax  will  be  abundantly  justified  if,  as  is  confidently  anticipated  by  its  supporters,  it 
gives  a  greater  impulse  to  Australian  immigration. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  all  prices  for  pastoral  produce  are  so  high,  many 
squatters  will  doubtless  pay  the  graduated  tax  and  refuse  to  subdivide.  But  in 
seasons  when  profits  are  not  so  abnormal  as  they  have  been  lately  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  sell  out  to  the  land-seekers.  It  is  promised, 
therefore,  that  the  tax,  in  bringing  big  areas  of  country  on  to  the  market,  will  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  land  sought  by  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  price  for  some 
years  to  come.  That  anything  should  be  done  to  compel  the  squatter  to  sell  his  land 
at  a  figure  below  what  it  might  fetch  under  present  conditions  appears  at  first  sight 
a  hardship.  But  the  advocates  of  the  tax  say  it  is  thanks  to  the  farmer  that  the 
pastoralist  is  to-day  securing  a  price  based  not  merely  upon  his  pastoral  returns  for 
his  land.  Thus  it  appears  only  fair  that  the  farmer,  who  has  by  his  industry  given 
the  Australian  countryside  a  big  rise  in  value,  should  secure  some  reward;  the 
squatter  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  unearned  increment.  To  illustrate  what 
this  closer  settlement  means  to  Australia,  the  case  might  be  cited  of  the  hundreds  of 
country  townships  which  are  to-day  partly  surrounded  by  big  pastoral  stations.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  third  of  a  district  taken  up  by  farmers  and  two-thirds  held  by 
one  or  two  squatters.  The  proposed  subdivision  should  mean  additional  farmers, 
additional  traders,  additional  professional  men,  an  increase  in  the  size  and  prosperity 
of  the  town,  the  creation  probably  of  new  townships  a  few  miles  away,  and  all-round 
prosperity  to  the  people.  If  these  sanguine  hopes  are  realised  we  have  here  the  solution 
of  Australia's  population  and  defence  problems. 

Meat  for  London. — The  steamship  Marathon  has  opened  up  an  important  prospect 
for  the  Australian  stock-breeder  by  safely  arriving  in  the  Thames  on  two  occasions 
within  recent  months  with  cargoes  of  Australian  chilled  beef.  Previous  to  this  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Marathon  all  meat  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  frozen.  Although  there  is  only  a  difference  of  a  few  degrees  in 
temperature  in  the  two  processes,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  meat  subsequently 
is  very  marked.  Chilled  meat  is  worth  a  penny  a  pound  more  in  London  than  frozen 
meat — a  big  gain  indeed  to  the  producer.  With  America  consuming  more  and  more 
of  the  meat  she  raises,  Great  Britain  will  probably  make  a  heavier  call  upon  the 
Australian  stockbreeder  in  the  early  future.  And  it  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  Commonwealth  promises  to  supply  an  article  equal,  both  in  quality  and 
condition,  to  that  produced  elsewhere.  Refrigeration  has  in  the  past  twenty  years 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  profits  of  rural  Australia.  It  has  placed  Australian 
meat  and  butter  and  apples  upon  the  London  market.  Improvements  are  being  made 
almost  every  year,  and  we  appear  to  be  in  sight  of  the  time  when  all  products  of  the 
Australian  orchard  (including  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  plum  and  the  grape,  and 
other  soft  fruits)  will  be  landed  in  London  in  perfect  condition.  We  are  nearing  the 
time  when  the  British  consumer  will  be  able  to  satisfy  all  his  table  wants  by  the  purchase 
of  British-grown  produce. 

Australia's  Naval  Yen. — The»e  have  arrived  in  England  within  the  past  few  days 
the  crews  which  are  to  take  the  two  Commonwealth  destroyers,  the  Parramatta  and  the 
Yarra,  to  Australia.  They  comprise  three  officers,  thirty-two  petty  officers,  and  some 
thirty  men,  and  these  have  been  drafted  among  various  of  his  Majesty's  battleships  for 
courses  of  special  training  before  setting  out  on  their  long  journey.  The  two  little 
vessels  will  proceed  via  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  Canal,  past  India,  and  through 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  This  route  will  ensure  the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of 
rough  weather.  The  presence  of  these  crews,  and  their  short  course  of  training  in 
vessels  in  British  waters,  although  of  small  importance  on  the  surface,  is  an  interesting 
beginning  in  the  scheme  of  co-operative  training,  which  it  in  hoped  will  for  long  be  a 
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ft- at ure  of  Australia's  navy.  If  the  Commonwealth  persists  in  sending  her  young 
officers  and  men  to  British  waters,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Australian 
fleet  should  not  be  as  conspicuous  for  its  seamanship  as  is  the  fleet  of  Britain. 

Victoria  and  Emigration — Victoria,  after  pioneering  irrigation  in  Australia,  is  now 
about  to  launch  a  scheme  which  shows  how  satisfied  the  State  has  been  with  its  previous 
ventures.  Within  the  next  few  months  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  Victorian  Minister  for 
Lands,  and  Mr.  Elwood  Mead  will  appear  in  this  country  in  quest  of  immigrants  to 
settle  some  thousands  of  acres  of  Victorian  irrigated  lands,  which  are  being  specially 
set  aside  for  new  settlers.  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Mead  will  also  visit  Italy  and  the 
United  States  on  a  similar  mission,  the  aim  being  to  secure  from  those  countries  irriga- 
tionists  of  experience,  who  will  assist  in  showing  the  way  to  those  who  go  from  Great 
Britain.  The  areas  to  be  set  aside  for  each  settler  will  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  Victorian  Government  will  treat  these  settlers 
very  generously.  The  land  will  be  offered  on  easy  terms.  Small  deposits  will  be 
accepted,  and  the  balance  of  payment  extended  over  a  long  period  of  years.  In  addition 
to  this,  advances  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  passage  money  of  the  immigrants  will  be 
made  by  the  Government. 

SOUTH  AFBICA. 

Advertisement  and  Immigration. — The  undoubted  success  which  Canada  has  achieved 
in  attracting  the  best  class  of  immigrants  has  been  partly  due  to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  with  which  her  natural  advantages  have  been  advertised.  Other  overseas 
countries  have  taken  advantage  of  the  object-lesson,  and  the  fortunate  emigrant  is 
already  provided  with  a  good  choice  of  future  homes.  South  Africa  will  eventually 
enter  into  competition,  and,  though  somewhat  late  in  this  particular  field,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  attractive  and  suggestive  advertisements  will  help  to  draw  to  her  shores  the 
man  who  wants  more  elbow-room  than  the  old  country  can  afford.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  this  emigration  must  be  of  a  class  which  possesses  some  capital,  since  Africa, 
with  its  native  population,  is  a  difficult  place  for  a  man  with  nothing  more  than  a  pair 
of  hands  to  start  life  with.  The  man  with  capital  has  now  a  wide  field  of  choice  within 
the  Empire,  and  has  opportunities  for  prosecuting  inquiries  which  make  the  more  crude 
forms  of  advertisement  unsuited  to  him,  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  dif- 
ferentiate South  Africa  from  either  of  the  other  great  fields  of  immigration,  and 
personal  predilections  also  may  incline  many  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  under  African 
skies.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  information  of  a  reliable  character  were  not 
only  accessible,  but  freely  offered,  so  that  Africa  might  get  her  fair  share  of  the  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  stream  of  emigration  from  northern  countries.  An  influential 
Natal  paper,  the  Natal  Witness,  has  been  commenting  on  the  lack  of  agencies  for 
attracting  would-be  settlers  to  the  Garden  Colony.  The  Witness  fears  that  if  the 
advertising  is  left  to  the  Union,  Natal  may  not  be  pushed  as  much  as  she  deserves,  and 
therefore  urges  that  a  publicity  department  should  be  established  at  once,  so  that  Natal 
may  go  into  the  Union  with  her  advertising  policy  ready  framed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  a  country  which  is  still  in  process  of  development 
gains  enormously  from  being  kept  well  in  view  of  the  public  at  home. 

Art  in  South  Africa — There  is  a  fashion  of  sneering  at  Johannesburg  as  a  town 
entirely  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  gold.  The  same  thing  used  to  be  said  of  Glasgow 
and  Manchester,  which  have  of  late  years  vindicated  their  interest  in  higher  things 
by  the  creation  of  magnificent  art  galleries  as  well  as  schools  of  original  artists. 
Johannesburg  evidently  intends  to  take  the  same  course.  A  number  of  its  citizens 
have  been  working  quietly  for  some  time  past,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  Rand 
Volunteer  War  Memorial  may  take  the  worthy  shape  of  an  art  gallery  in  Joubert 
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Park.  Already  contributions  in  cash  amount  to  upwards  of  £20,000,  Mr.  Otto  Beit 
heading  the  list  with  £10,000,  and  Mr.  Max  Michaelis,  Mr.  F.  Eckstein,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips  being  among  the  other  principal  subscribers.  They  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  help  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane  as  technical  adviser  in  London, 
and  those  v/ho  know  anything  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane's  connection  with  the  Dublin  Art 
Gallery  need  not  be  told  how  valuable  his  assistance  must  be.  The  purchases  are  being 
made  quietly  and  with  admirable  judgment.  Several  of  the  best  of  our  vigorous  young 
school  of  British  artists  are  represented.  Thus  there  are  three  fine  examples  of  the 
art  of  Wilson  Steer,  a  master  of  English  landscape.  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Slade  School, 
a  kindred  spirit  to  Mr.  Steer,  is  also  on  the  list,  and  among  the  other  names  are 
Sargent,  Orpen,  Charles  and  Buxton  Knight.  Purchases  are  also  being  made  on  the 
Continent,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  movement,  has  bought,  among 
other  treasures,  the  bust  of  a  young  girl,  by  Rodin.  All  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
of  excellent  promise,  and  the  movement  may  safely  be  said  to  be  firmly  established. 
The  interest  taken  by  Johannesburg  in  art  has  no  doubt  been  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Smithard,  an  admirable  artist  and  art  teacher.  Cape  Town  has 
hitherto  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  such  matters,  its  art  gallery  including  several  fine 
pictures,  among  them  Mr.  George  Henry's  masterpiece,  "  The  Blue  Gown." 

South  Africa  is  fortunate  in  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  its  rich  men.  Another 
announcement  recently  made  is  that  Mr.  Sidney  Mendelssohn,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Kimberley  diamond  market,  has  decided  to  leave  his  library 
to  the  Union  Parliament  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Parliamentary  Library. 
The  collection  is  unique,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  engravings  relating  to 
South  Africa  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  has  been 
an  indefatigable  collector,  and  for  some  fifteen  years  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  means  to  the  work  of  ransacking  the  bookshops  of  Europe  and  South  Africa 
for  all  matter  of  South  African  interest.  The  library  includes  a  vast  number  of  rare 
old  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  besides  maps,  cartoons,  and  broadsheets  of  great 
interest  and  rarity.  Mr.  Mendelssohn's  catalogue  raisonne  of  this  library,  begun 
over  ten  years  ago,  developed  into  a  bibliography  of  South  African  literature,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  published  in  the  autumn.  It  will  consist 
of  two  large  volumes,  and  is  expected  to  contain  some  fifteen  thousand  items,  all  of 
which  are  carefully  described.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  excellent 
series  of  short  biographies  of  South  African  writers  which  are  added  to  the  descriptions 
of  their  works. 

CANADA. 

The  Else  of  Saskatoon. — The  extraordinary  rise  of  Saskatoon  deserves  special  notice. 
The  auditor's  report,  headed  "Town  of  Saskatoon,  1903,"  showed  total  receipts  and 
expenditure  balancing  at  $6,885,  and  was  typewritten  on  a  half -sheet  of  foolscap.  A 
correspondent  now  forwards  us  the  "  City  of  Saskatoon,  Auditor's  Interim  Report, 
January  1  to  October  31,  1909,"  which  covers  twenty-one  pages  of  close  print.  The 
total  receipts  and  disbursements  balance  at  $588,202 — an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city.  The  population  in  1903  was  136;  in  1907,  4,500;  in  1908, 
6,650 ;  and  in  1909,  12,100.  In  1907  the  assessment  for  taxation  was  $6,479,202 ;  in 
1908,  $7,205,285 ;  and  in  1909,  $8,156,357.  The  go-ahead  city  of  Saskatoon  is  in  a  very 
favourable  position  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  rivers,  and  is  well  served  by  railways.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  there  is  a  very  brilliant  prospect  before  Saskatoon. 

Development  of  New  Brunswick — In  the  phenomenal  development  of  Canada  public 
attention  is  largely  centred  on  the  West,  where  immigration  is  pouring  in  both  from 
Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  public 
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is  rather  prejudiced,  and  the  part  played  by  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  New  Brunswick  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  opening  up  new 
markets  for  the  Dominion.  For  instance,  that  province  has  practically  ousted  the 
United  States  from  the  Cuban  potato  market,  which  it  now  controls.  To  Cuba  alone 
New  Brunswick  now  exports  six  times  the  amount  of  potatoes  sent  to  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  process  by  which  the  United  States  have  been  replaced  by  New  Brunswick 
ig  largely  the  result  of  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  Canadian  Government  last  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  steamship  service  between  St.  John  and  Cuba. 

Apple  Industry  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario. — This  industry,  already  an  important  one, 
is  in  process  of  rapid  expansion.  The  exports  alone  reach  over  1,750,000  barrels 
per  annum,  a  quantity  which  is  said  not  to  be  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  local  market.  All  fruit  offered  for  sale  is  subject  to  inspection,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  very  vigilant,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  month  of  January  there  were  thirty-two  convictions  for  illegal  marking 
and  packing  of  apples,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  delinquents  being  published  in  the 
Press  and  official  census  and  Statistics  Monthly.  Regarding  the  violations  of  the  law 
concerning  grading,  the  editor  of  the  latter  journal  remarks  that  "  Growers  and  packers 
must  learn  that  the  definitions  for  the  different  grades  are  not  elastic,  and  cannot  be 
changed  or  varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  season." 

Nova  Scotia.— Forestry. — The  following  notes  are  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Whitman, 
of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  :  The  Lumbermen  of  Western  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  endeavouring  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  to  devise  plans  that 
will  perpetuate  forest  growth  of  both  Crown  lands  and  private  holdings,  and  eventually 
place  stable  values  on  every  acre  of  soil  that  is  conceded  to  be  forest  or  woodland.  I 
want  to  emphasise  the  assertion  that  large  holders  or  companies,  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  their  property  or  to  increase  the  value  of  the  forest,  will  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  value  of  the  small  holders  of  timber  land,  and  materially  add  to  the  value 
of  farms  and  estates  where  wood  lots  are  part  of  the  property.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  manufacturers  to  buy  standing  timber  or  logs  whenever  offered, 
and  there  is  an  assured  market  in  the  future  that  warrants  anyone  to  make  a  business 
of  growing  timber.  ...  We  need  in  Nova  Scotia  an  accurate  survey  of  both  Crown 
and  private  lands,  so  that  all  the  land  that  has  been  granted  can  be  defined  and  properly 
segregated  from  the  remaining  Crown  lands.  About  six  years  ago,  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Government  and  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Western  Nova  Scotia,  the  Act 
for  the  Protection  of  Woods  against  Fires  was  put  in  force,  and  the  system  adopted  has 
proved  very  beneficial  and  has  the  support  of  the  people.  At  one  time  I  was  told  by 
leading  men  that  the  proposal  to  prevent  forest  fires  or  to  fight  them  was  chimerical, 
and  that  the  destruction  was  inevitable.  The  matter  is  so  well  in  hand  to-day  that 
buyers  have  confidence  in  investing  their  money  in  forest  land  on  which  commercial 
timber  will  not  be  available  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  they  are  relying  upon  the 
fire-ranger  system  to  protect  the  growing  trees.  Such  an  investment  would  not  have 
been  made  a  few  years  ago. 

Forest  Survey.  —  There  is  under  way  a  forest  survey  of  the  Province.  I  quote  from 
the  "Canadian  Forestry  Journal"  of  last  December:  "The  forest  survey  or  rather 
the  reconnaissance,  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  proceeded  with  during  the  past 
summer,  and  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  Dr.  Fernow  and  his  four  assistants 
succeeded  in  covering  a  total  of  about  8,500  square  miles  in  this  first  season  of  the 
work,  which  will  take  another  season  to  complete.  The  low  cost  of  the  survey  is  a 
point  especially  noteworthy.  A  high  degree  of  accuracy  was  not  aimed  at,  the  object 
eing  rather  to  furnish  approximately  correct  information  regarding  the  character 
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extent,  and  condition  of  the  reserves.  Such  information,  even  though  but  approximately 
correct,  is  vastly  more  reliable  than  the  haphazard  guesses  so  far." 

The  Future  of  the  Forest.— To  the  forester  the  future  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  Dr.  Fernow's  opinion  on  this  point.  It  is  safe  to  say,  he 
thinks,  that  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  (and  apparently  with"  the  present  organisation, 
further  perfected,  this  may  be  done  reasonably  well)  there  is  no  difficulty  in  restocking 
by  natural  means  the  cut-over  areas  if  not  too  severely  culled. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Government  are  seriously  considering  the  situation  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that  it  will  be  their  policy  to  encourage  the  fire-ranging  system  and 
endeavour  to  perfect  the  law  and  its  enforcement.  Contemplated  changes  are  likely 
to  occur  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Crown  lands,  and  a  probable  consolidation 
by  which  a  large  area  of  land  now  only  partly  forested  will  be  specially  looked  after, 
with  the  idea  that  in  the  near  future  it  can  be  made  productive  timber  land,  and  a 
very  valuable  asset  of  the  Province. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lord  Kitchener's  Visit. — Lord  Kitchener  has  inspected  our  defences  and  his  report 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  So  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  perused 
it  the  report  will  be  published,  excepting  such  portions  as  may  be  confidential.  Judging 
from  Australian  experience,  the  report  on  fixed  defences  will  be  confidential.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  give  your  readers  this  month  the  recommendations  with  respect  to 
New  Zealand,  but  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  report  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  which  has  been  published.  In  that  report  occurs  this  significant  sentence: 
"  The  present  forces  are  inadequate  in  numbers,  training,  organisation,  and  munitions 
of  war  to  defend  Australia  from  the  dangers  that  are  due  to  the  present  conditions  that 
prevail  in  that  country,  as  well  as  to  its  isolated  position."  This  condemnation  of 
Australian  defence  is  undoubtedly  true  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
something  similar  will  occur  in  the  New  Zealand  report.  Perhaps  there  may  be  omitted 
the  words  "  to  the  present  conditions  that  prevail  in  that  country."  One  is  left  to 
imagine  what  these  conditions  are  in  Australia,  and  possibly  they  do  not  prevail  in  New 
Zealand.  Want  of  population,  referred  to  as  a  factor  in  Australia,  is  true  in  lesser 
degree  of  New  Zealand.  Neither  have  we  railways  of  different  gauge  to  draw  criticism  ; 
but  there  are  those  who,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  construct  narrower-gauge  railways 
to  the  interior,  thus  creating  the  conditions  condemned  in  the  Australian  report.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  New  Zealand  report  will  make  reference  to  the  Australian 
College,  and  very  likely  the  recommendation  will  be  that  New  Zealand  should  send 
officers  to  the  Australian  College,  as  it  will  be  too  costly  to  establish  one  of  our  own. 
The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  for  Australia  will  amount  each  year  to  £1,884,000,  nearly 
£100,000  more  than  Mr.  Deakin  intended  under  his  original  proposals.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  had  a  great  reception  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that, 
whatever  his  proposals  may  be,  they  will,  in  the  main,  be  accepted  by  our  people  as 
coming  from  the  man  they  believe  to  be  the  most  competent  soldier  in  the  Empire. 
Whether  the  proposals  will  be  adopted  in  detail  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say. 
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Laut,  Agnes  C. — Canada,  the  Empire  of  the  North.     Svo.     Pp.  xxvi-446.    Boston 

and  London:    Ginn  &  Co.     1909.     26  oz.— 7s.  Qd. 

This  work  has  as  sub-title,  "  The  Romantic  Story  of  the  New  Dominion's  Growth 
from  Colony  to  Kingdom."  If  the  subject  be  romantic,  the  work  itself  is  an  exasperating 
toinpilation  and  tedious  to  look  through.  The  author  has  a  poor  opinion  of  Europe  and 
an  exalted  estimate  of  America.  When  its  history  comes  to  be  written  a  hundred  years 
hence  ' '  it  will  not  be  the  record  of  a  slaughter-field  ...  it  will  be  an  account  of  the 
most  wonderful  race  movement,  the  most  wonderful  experiment  in  democracy  the  world 
has  known." 

Baring-Gould,  S.  (M.A.)  and    Bamfylde,  C.A.  (F.R.G.S.)—  A  History  of  Sarawak 
under  its  Two  White  Rajahs,  1839-1908.     Svo.     Pp.  xxiii-464.     London: 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.     1909.     36  oz.— 15s. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  Sarawak,  its  making  and  its  keeping  under 

the  two  white  Rajahs,  the  two  Brookes.     The  story,  including  an  excellent  account  of 

the  institutions,  manners  and  customs,  and  the  policy  of  government,  is  well  done.     The 

illustrations  are  few  and  usually  disappointing. 

Browne,    P.   W.— Where  the  Fishers  go.      Svo.      Pp.  xxiv-370.      London:    T. 

Werner  Laurie.     1909.     24  oz.— 6s. 

This  account  of  Labrador — "where  the  fishers  go" — by  an  inhabitant  of  Halifax, 
N.S.,  though  inartistically  put  together,  is  more  interesting  than  many  a  more  preten- 
tious book.  The  illustrations  are  poor. 

Comeau,  Napoleon  A. — Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  Gulf.  Svo.  Pp.  440.  Quebec:  Daily  Telegraph  Printing 
House.  1909.  34  oz.—  8s. 

An  interesting  book  dealing  with  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  natural  history,  trapping, 
and  Indian  folklore.  The  chapters  on  trapping  and  fishing  are  especially  attractive. 
Mr.  Comeau  counts  a  kill  of  57  salmon  as  one  day's  work  (in  1874). 

Daniels,    C.    W.   and   Wilkinson,   E. — Tropical    Medicine    and    Hygiene.       Svo. 

Pp.  iv-264.     London :  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson,  Ltd.     1909.     18  oz. — 

7s.  6d. 

The  first  of  three  parts,  dealing  with  diseases  due  to  protozoa.  A  careful  piece  of 
work,  with  good  illustrations  and  index. 

"  Hazell's  Annual  "  Guide  to  the  new  House  of  Commons.       12mo.       Pp.  78. 

London:  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney.     1910.     6  oz.— 6d. 
As  complete  as  usual. 

Paget,  Amelia  M.— The  People  of  the  Plains.       12rno.       Pp.   199.       Toronto: 

William  Briggs.     1909.     16  oz.— $1. 

Vouched  for  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott  (of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  Canada)  as 
"  a  faithful  record  of  many  old  things  that  have  passed  away."  The  book  is  the  result 
of  personal  observation. 
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Critolaos.— Growls  from  Uganda.     Svo.     Pp.  120.     London :  Elliot  Stock.    1909. 

8  oz.— 2s.  Qd. 

A  "message"  from  a  believer  in  the  simple  life,  who  has  some  severe  things  to  say 
about  modern  civilisation. 

Beattie,  J.  C.— Report  of  a  Magnetic  Survey  of  South  Africa.  4to.  Pp.  x-235. 
London:  Published  for  the  Eoyal  Society  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1909.  72  oz.— 20s. 

llecord  of  valuable  work  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  South  African  Colonies. 

Rogers,  A.  W.  and  Du  Toit,  A.  L. —  An  Introduction  to  the  Geology  of  Cape 
Colony.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-491.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1909. 
32  oz.— 9s. 

The  second  edition  of  a  valuable  work  (with  illustrations  and  coloured  map)  published 
ia  the  South  African  Science  Series. 

Jose,  Arthur  W. — The  Growth  of  the  Empire:  A  Handbook  to  the  History 
of  Greater  Britain.  Svo.  Pp.  xv-443.  London:  John  Murray.  1909. 
26  oz.— 4s.  6d. 

This,  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Jose's  well-known  handbook,  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.     Many  maps,  some  of  them  rather  indifferently  reproduced. 
Maiden,  J.  H. — Sir  Joseph  Banks.     Svo.     Pp.  xxiv-244.     Sydney:  Government 
Printer.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1909.    24  oz. 
6s. 

A  most  valuable  monograph  of  "the  father  of  Australia,"  whose  services,  as  the 
author  justly  says,  have  never  been  adequately  recognised,  either  in  the  Mother  Country 
or  in  Australia.  This  distinguished  man  "  spent  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-men,"  and  the  author  has  done  a 
service  in  contributing  to  his  memory  this  important  record.  Well  illustrated. 

Mackay,   Colonel  Kenneth. — Across  Papua.       8vo.       Pp.    xvi-192.       London: 

Witherby  &  Co.     1909.     24  oz.— 7s.  6d. 

This,  an  account  of  a  voyage  round,  and  a  march  across,  the  territory  of  Papua,  is 
a  breezy  record  ^f  impressions,  with  40  photographs  and  a  map. 

Simpson,  W.  J.— Report  on  the  Plague  in  the  Gold  Coast  in  1908.    Folio.    Pp.  552. 

London:    J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1909.     18  oz.— 2s. 
A  valuable  record,  well  illustrated. 
Thimm,    C.   A. — Bibliography   of  Trypanosomiasis .      8vo.      Pp.    228.      Sleeping 

Sickness  Bureau,  Eoyal  Society.     1909.     16  oz.— 4s. 
A  most  valuable  bibliography. 
Howard's  British  South  African  Trades  Directory  for  1909.     Svo.     Pp.  xv-783. 

Durban:    Josiah  Jones.     40  oz. — 42s. 
This  includes  30,000  farmers'  addresses. 

Braby's  Orange  River  Colony  Directory,  with  which  are  embodied  Basutoland  and 
a  Trades  Directory.     1910.     Svo.     Pp.  1144.     Bloemfontein :  A.  C.  Braby. 
London:  30-32  Fleet  Street.     44  oz.— 15s. 
The  fourth  issue  of  this  standard  directory. 

Braby's  Natal  Directory,  including   Zululand,  Griqualand  East  and  Pondoland. 
1910.     8vo.     Pp.  1612.     Bloemfontein,  Johannesburg  and  Durban:   A.   C. 
Braby.     London:    3D-32  Fleet  Street.     64  oz.— 15s. 
The  eighth  issue  of  this  useful  directory. 
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Williams,    Basil. — Record  of  the  Cape   Mounted  Riflemen.      8vo.      Pp.  iii-138. 

London:    Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Sons.     1909.     12  oz. 

A  record,  well  deserved,  of  the  oldest  permanent  military  force  in  our  colonial  posses- 
sions, done  by  a  thoroughly  competent  hand. 

Jones,    Llewellyn   (M.I.E.S.)    and     Scard,     Frederick  I.    (F.I.C.)  —  The  Manu- 
facture   of  Cane  Sugar.     8vo.     Pp.    xix-454.     London:    Edward   Stanford. 
1909.     40  oz.— 12s.  Gd. 
A  careful  and  exhaustive  work  by  two  practical  men,  recommended  by  Sir  Nevile 

Lubbock  in  a  brief  introduction. 

Wagemann,    Dr.    E. — Britisch-westindische  Wirtschaftspolitik.     Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Beurteilung    moderner    Kolonialprobleme.       8vo.       Pp.    xv-175.      Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     1909.     10  oz. 
A  painstaking  examination  of  British  West  Indian  economic  conditions. 

Holland,  J.  H. — Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.     Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Infor- 
mation.    Additional  Series  IX.  :  The  Useful  Plants  of  Nigera.    8vo.    Pp.176. 
London  :    Wyman  &  Sons.     1908.     12  oz.— 2s. 
A  valuable  monograph  on  an  important  subject. 

Sindall,    R.   W.    (F.C.S.) — Bamboo  for  Papermaking.     8vo.     Pp.  56.     London : 

Marchant,  Singer  &  Co.     1909.     8  oz.— 2s. 
A  useful  and  businesslike  little  brochure. 

Braby,    John    T. — The   Log   of  H.M.S.    "  Hemiione,"    Cape   Station,    1907-9. 

12mo.     Pp.  158.     London:  The  Westminster  Press  (Gerards,  Ltd.).     1909". 

14  oz.— 5s. 

One  of  the  "  Log  "  series — a  sailor's  yarn  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  bluejacket. 

Johnston,    James. — Dr.   Laws  of  Living  stonia.     12rao.     Pp.    vii-160.     London: 

S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.     1909.     20  oz.— Is.  Qd. 

The  author  of  "  Grenfell  of  Labrador"  gives  in  this  book  the  story  of  one  of  the 
band  of  simple,  single-minded  missionary  pioneers  in  Africa,  inspired  by  the  examples 
of  Moffat  and  Livingstone. 

Geerligs,   H.    C.  Prinsen. — Cane  Sugar  and  its  Manufacture.      Eoyal  8vo.      Pp. 
xi-350-xvi.    Altrincham,  Manchester :  Norman  Rodger.     1909.     38  oz. — 12s. 
A  careful  compilation  concerning  the  chemistry  and  technology  of  sugar  cane  and 
its  manufacture,  by  a  Dutchman  of  wide  experience. 

Blake,  A.   Hope. — Sixty  Years  in  New  Zealand.     Pp.  242.     London :  Hodder  & 

Stoughton. 

Interesting  tales  or  "yarns"  of  the  early  days,  rapidly  being  lost  sight  of,  told  by 
one  who  wears  the  New  Zealand  war  medal,  and  who  has  known  the  colony  for  over 
sixty  years. 

Folklore  of  the  Santal  Parganas.     Translated  by   Cecil  Henry  Bompas.      8vo. 

Pp.483.     London :  David  Nutt.     1909.     24  oz.— 10s.  Qd. 

A  valuable  collection  of  stories  from  the  Santal  Parganas — a  district  4,800  square 
miles  in  area,  about  150  miles  north  of  Calcutta — and  a  useful  addition  to  the  existing 
collections  of  Indian  stories  such  as  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days,  Stokes'  Indian  Fairy 
Tales,  and  other  similar  works. 
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Waltham,   E. — Life  and  Labour  in  Australia.    12mo.    Pp.  188.    London"  Henry 

J.  Drane,  Ltd.     1909.     12  oz.— 3s.  Qd. 

These  personal  experiences  and  observations  of  jackarooing,  overlanding,  sugar 
planting,  and  trapping  are  told  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  belong  to  the  category  of 
"  anecdotage."  Little  light  is  thrown  upon  labour  in  Australia,  a  very  interesting 
subject. 

Cromer,  Earl  of.  —A ncient  and  Modern  Imperialism.    12mo.    Pp.143.    London: 

John  Murray.     1910.     10  oz.— 2s.  6d. 

This  essay,  in  abridged  form,  was  delivered  to  the  Classical  Association.  The  life- 
long experience  of  a  great  administrator,  combined  with  wide  reading.  His  remarks 
on  the  proposed  granting  of  self-government  to  India  are  specially  deserving  of  notice. 

Robinson,  H.  E.  C. — "  The  Lady  Northcote  "Atlas  of  Australasia.    4to.    Pp.  52. 

Sydney:  H.  E.  0.  Eobinson.     1908.     32  oz.— 21s. 

A  useful  publication,  supplying  a  much  needed  want — a  modern  and  comprehensive 
atlas.  This  work  is  specially  deserving  of  notice,  having  been,  from  first  to  last,  carried 
out  in  Australia. 

Lang,   John.— The  Land  of  the  Golden  Trade  (West  Africa).     8vo.     Pp.  ix-315. 

London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  C.  &  E.  J.  Jack.     1910.     28  oz. — 6s. 
One  of  the  ' '  Romance  of  Empire ' '  series.     Briskly  told,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  "romance"  out  of  West  Africa. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    Third  series,  vol.  2, 
1908.     Eoyal  8vo.     Pp.  viii-1026.     Ottawa :  James  Hope  &  Son.     London : 
Bernard  Quaritch.     1908.     84  oz. 
This  volume  contains  much  interesting  matter. 

Hertslet,  Sir  E. — The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty.  Three  vols.  Eoyal  8vo. 
Pp.  xlix-1354,  and  a  Collection  of  Maps.  London:  Harrison  &  Sons.  1909. 
12  lb.— 60s. 

This  is  the  third  edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  end  of  1908,  by  R.  W.  Brant 
and  H.  L.  Sherwood.  An  invaluable  work  of  reference. 

Mackinney,  H.   W. — Character  Sketches,  by  "Mac."    Folio.     Pp.  ii-80.     Cape 

Town:  Darter  Bros.  &  Co.     1909.     24  oz.— 5s. 
The  work  of  an  honest  craftsman,  as  Mr.  Maitland  Park  says  in  a  preface. 

A  Dog's  Life  in  Burma:  Told  by  the  Dog.    Sm.  4to.    Pp.  96.    London:  Henry  J. 

Drane,  Ltd.     1909.     12  oz.— 3s.  Gd. 

Very  small  beer,  unredeemed  by  local  colour  or  humour.  Appalling  illustrations, 
from  which  no  one  would  suspect  that  Burma  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in 
the  world — not  the  most  beautiful,  pace  the  dog. 

Tom   Redeam. — One   Brown    Girl   and   .      8vo.      Pp.    iii-122.     Kingston: 

Jamaica  Times  Printery.     1909.     8  oz. — 2s. 

A  novel  by  a  Jamaican,  printed  and  produced  in  Jamaica.  Some  local  colour  and 
dialect. 

Endendijk,    J.—A    Dutch    Grammar.      12mo.      Pp.    viii-152.      London:    Swan 

Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1909.     10  oz. — 3s.  6d. 
For  use  in  schools  in  which  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction. 
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Hyatt,   Stanley  Portal. — The  Northward  Trek.     8vo.     Pp.  xxi-309.     London: 

Andrew  Melrose.     1909.     10s.  6d. 

The  story  of  the  Northward  Trek,  one  phase  of  the  great  forward  movement  from 
South  Africa,  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  known  as  Rhodesia,  has  been  told  more 
than  once  before,  but  it  bears  retelling.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  the  past,  but,  as  he  admits,  its  work  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  "sane,  cool  Imperialism."  A  handsome  tribute,  and  a  just 
one,  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  John  Mackenzie,  the  missionary-statesman.  To  him, 
"rather  than  to  the  far  better  known  Empire-builder,"  is  due  the  fact  "that  South 
Central  Africa  is  not  under  the  Boer  flag  to-day."  Rhodesia  has  settled  down  to  a 
humdrum  life,  and  "the  only  hint  of  romance"  left — is  it  romance? — is  the  Black 
Cloud. 

Macphail,  Andrew. — Essays  in  Politics.     8vo.     Pp.   301.     London:    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.     1909.     6s. 

Ten  essays — unconventional,  thoughtful,  brilliant — by  an  eminent  Canadian,  Dr. 
Macphail,  of  McGill  University.  To  be  reviewed. 

Shway  Yoe.— The  Burman,  his  Life  and  Notions.     8vo.     Pp.  xii-609.     London: 

Macmillan  &  Co.     1910.    32  oz.— 10s. 

A  fresh  edition  of  Shway  Yoe's  well-known  work,  which  has  delighted  so  many 
readers  in  the  last  quarter-century. 

Boyce,  Sir  Hubert  W.  (M.B.,  F.E.S.)— Health,  Progress  and  Administration  in 
the  West  Indies.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-328.  London:  John  Murray.  1910. 
34  oz. — 10s.  6d.  To  be  reviewed. 

Chailley,  Joseph.— Administrative  Problems  of  British  India.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-590. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1910.  36  oz.— 10s.  A  book  of  great  importance. 
To  be  reviewed. 

Swann,  Alfred  J.— Fighting  the  Slave  Hunters  in  Central  Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi- 
359.  London :  Seeley  &  Co.  1910.  36  oz.— 16s.  To  be  reviewed. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  (C.M.G.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.D.)  and  Others.— Labrador,  the 
Country  and  the  People.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-497.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1909.  34  oz. — 10s.  To  be  reviewed. 

Gosling,  W.  G.—  Labrador:  its  Discovery,  Exploration  and  Development. 
8vo.  Pp.  xii-574.  London:  Alston  Eivers,  Ltd.  1910.  50  oz.— 21s.  To 
be  reviewed. 

Haydon,    A.    L.— The  Riders  of  the  Plains:  A  Record  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted    Police    of    Canada,    1873-1910.      Svo.      Pp.    xvi-385.      London 
Andrew  Melrose.     1910.     32  oz.— 10s.  6d.     To  be  reviewed. 

Stigand,  Captain  C.  H.  (F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.)-2'o  'Abyssinia  through  an  Unknown 
Land:  An  Account  of  a  Journey  through  Unexplored  Regions  of  British  East 
Africa  by  Lake  Rudolf  to  the  Kingdom  of  Menelek.  Svo.  Pp.  xvi-352 
London:  Seeley  &  Co.  1910.  32  oz.— 16s.  To  be  reviewed. 


[The  "Correspondence  'section  has  had  to  be  held  over  till  next  month  owin* 
to  pressure  of  space.] 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows  (20)  : 

Captain  John  B.  Arbuthnot,  M.V.O.,  J.  Milne  Atkinson,  Colonel  Alexander  W.  C.  Bell, 
R.  Gordon  Bibby,  Wm.  Keith  Cameron,  John  T.  Carr,  C.E.,  H.  C.  Curson,  Sir  John  Dickson- 
Poynder,  Bart.,  Basil  Fanshawe,  Wm.  B.  G.  Littlewood,  Harry  Cecil  Marks,  Alfred 
Mistowski,  Mus.B.  (Oxon.),  C.  Finer  Moore,  Charles  W.  St.  J.  liowlandson,  Captain  G.  J. 
Sandys,  M.P.,  Wilfrid  N.  Tangye,  Captain  J.  Douglas  Walker,  D.S.O.,  Wm.  S.  Walker, 
Frederick  Winser,  Maurice  H.  Woods. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (66) : 

Captain  J.  A.  Aiken,  M.A.  (Canada),  Captain  Cecil  H.  Armitage,  D.S.O.  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Ernest  A.  Barnett  (Fiji),  Stuart  Black  (Fiji),  Arthur  E.  Booty  (Uganda),  Ellison 
Brown  (Orange  River  Colony),  Hugh  Brown  (Natal),  William  Callender  (New  Zealand),  His 
Honour  Judge  W.  M.  Carter  (Uganda),  William  Culross  (South  Australia),  G.  H.  Baring 
Deck,  M.B.,  C.M.  (New  South  Wales),  John  S.  Dennis,  C.E.  (Canada),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  E. 
Denniston  (New  Zealand),  Eric  Douglas  (Congo),  Henry  C.  Fleischer  (Transvaal),  Captain 
J.  Fortescue  Foulkes  (Canada),  Henry  D.  France  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alexander  N.  Galbraith 
(Ceylon),  Henry  B.  G.  Garrett  (Siam),  Richard  F.  Goodridge  (Newfoundland),  Owen  Grant 
(British  East  Africa),  James  A.  Green  (Transvaal),  Harry  T.  Harding  (Canada),  Hon.  John 
Harris,  M.C.L.  (Newfoundland),  Professor  George  C.  Henderson  (South  Australia),  James  B. 
Heywood,  I.S.O.  (New  Zealand),  Edward  Hopper  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  A.  Hurley, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Transvaal),  Llewellyn  A.  F.  Jones  (British  East  Africa),  Colonel  Charles 
C.  G.  Justice  (India),  Abe  Kantor  (Transvaal),  Robert  M.  Keating  (Canada),  Charhs  D. 
Kennedy  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  George  Knowling,  M.L.C.  (Newfoundland),  J.  H.  G.  Lawrence 
(East  Africa),  Thomas  H.  Lovegrove,  M.R.C.S.  (Western  Australia),  Donald  Macaulay,  M.B., 
M.L.A.,  J.P.  (Transvaal),  John  McDougald  (Canada),  Leslie  H.  McHardy  (New  Zealand), 
Frederick  W.  Mager,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Federated  Malay  States),  Alfred  Metcalf,  J.P.  (Cape 
Colony),  Thomas  N.  Micklem  (Rhodesia),  Aubrey  Montague,  M.B.  (Fiji),  Colonel  Hon. 
Newton  J.  Moore,  C.M.G.  (Prime  Minister,  Western  Australia),  Hugh  G.  Mundy  (Rhodesia), 
Paul  M.  Nel  (Natal),  Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  R.  M.  O'Brien,  C.M.G.  (Gambia),  John  O'Brien 
(New  South  Wales),  Joseph  Outerbridge  (Newfoundland),  William  Pearce  (Canada),  Herbert 
L.  Petherick  (Cape  Colony),  George  H.  Power  (Canada),  Harry  D.  Reid  (Newfoundland), 
G.  A.  Ross  (British  East  Africa),  Mahomad  K.  Saggu  (India),  D.  M.  Sayers  (South  Australia), 
Charles  W.  Scott  (Trinidad),  Andrew  B.  Shand,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  E.  Sherwood 
(New  Zealand),  Robert  J.  Smith  (Transvaal),  Harry  N.  Venn  (Transvaal),  Alec  C.  Ward 
(British  East  Africa),  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K. C.M.G.  (Prime  Minister,  New 
Zealand),  C.  W.  Waye-Wheeler  (Southern  Nigeria),  Austin  de  B.  Winter  (Canada),  Charles 
E.  Young  (Queensland). 

Associates  (5) : 

Miss  Agnt*  FitzGibbon  (Canada),  Miss  Mary  K.  Grimes,  Mits  Jane  C.  Herbert,  Lady 
Knightley  of  Fawsley,  Mrs.  Edward  Starkey. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 

1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole : 

May  10.  At  8.80   P.M.     "  The   Constitutional   Position  of  the  Indian  Empire,"  by 

Sir  Lewis  Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.     The  Right  Hon.  Viscount   Milner, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

May  24.  At  4  P.M.     "  Recent  Developments  in  West  Africa."     By  J.  Astley  Cooper. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harris,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  will  preside. 
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May  27.  Annual  Dinner. 

May  30-31.       Conference  on  Emigration,  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

June  1.  Beception  to  Sir  George  and  Lady  Reid. 

June  7.  At  8.30  P.M.    "  Imperial  Defence,"  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Chichole 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford. 
June  14.  "  The  Malay  States,  Ceylon  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation  Colonies." 

By  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G. 
June  29.  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


INSTITUTE   DINNERS. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  in  future  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  Dinners  preceding  the 
monthly  meetings  will  be  5s.  instead  of  la.  6d. 


RECEPTION  TO  SIR  GEORGE  AND  LADY  REID. 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Reid  will  be  entertained  at  a  Reception  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  on  Wednesday,  June  1.     Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  special  circular. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  Ac. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


"UNITED  EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows  boiind  volumes  of  "  United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Hudson  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


USE   OF  THE   NAME   OF  THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


V:<  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
HUGH  C.  CARSON,  ESQ.,  M.A  ,  SASKATOON. 
A.  B.  CEEELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIB  SANDFOHD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HOLME,    VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,SYDNEY,NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
EDWARD  A.   PETHERICK,   ESQ.,  MELBOURNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ARCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
ERNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDERB,  F.E.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN.  ^ 

THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BURG. 
ORANGE  BIVEK  COLONY  :   C.  P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,  J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALANB  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BBITIBH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOB  E.  H.  M.  LBGGEXT, 
D  S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:  HON.  BOBEBT  DUFF,  GEORGE 

TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :   J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO. 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    BAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.W.L.ALLAHDYCE,C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIR  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOB. 
E.  L.  BROCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
!    FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Boss,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
'    GOLD   COAST    COLONY  :   HON.  ARTHUR  HUDSON, 

ACCRA. 

HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
[    JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
;    LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIR   EDWARD   M.   MEREWETHER, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

I    NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  EGBERT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
:    NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES   ALLEN,   ESQ.    M.H.B., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TUBNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.   C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 

CHBISTCHUBCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
;    NIGERIA,   NORTHERN  :    SIR   WILLIAM    WALLACE, 
K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 


NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEK  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
;    SEYCHELLES:  H.E-  W.  E.  DAVIDSON, ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
;    SIERRA  LEONE:  B.  M.  FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.B.C.P., 

L.B.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
1    STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.   SIR  ARTUUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,   F.C.S., 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
•    UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY  C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 
ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA. 


1 


Death  of  Bis  Ittajcstp  King  toward  VII. 
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HE,  who  made  Peace  his  watchword,  by  death  doth  peace  compel 
With  purple  pomp  of  mourning,  and  pageant  of  farewell  : 

By  common  loss  incited 

May  friend  and  foe,  united, 

To  work  for  peace  be  plighted. 
Da  pacem  Domine. 

Euler  of  wide  Dominions  of  empire  over-seas, 

He  bore  the  brunt  of  kingship  :  not  idly,  nor  at  ease 

Wrought  he  for  peace  :    believed  it 

Greatest  of  all  :    conceived  it 

Kingliest  gift  :     achieved  it. 
Da  pacem  Domine. 

As  more  than  King  we  mourn  him.     Grief  girdles  half  mankind 
In  brotherhood  of  sorrow  with  those  he  leaves  behind. 
God,  if  our  best  Thou  takest, 
As  anguished  hearts  Thou  breakest 
Knit  close  the  bonds  Thou  makest. 
Da  pacem  Domine. 

D.  H.  MOUTRAY  READ. 
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SINCE  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  the  Empire  has  suffered  a  great  loss  and 
has  passed  through  a  period  of  universal  sorrow,  only  redeemed  by  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  demonstrations  of  our  Imperial  unity  that  this  generation  has  yet 
seen.  The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  King  Edward  VII.  came  as  a  shock  to 
everyone.  Even  in  London  his  illness  was  not  supposed  to  be  serious  until  the 
day  before  his  death.  With  the  announcement  of  the  news  London  became 
a  city  of  mourning,  and  for  the  fortnight  preceding  his  funeral  this  great  city 
presented  a  really  extraordinary  spectacle.  Even  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
order  for  general  mourning  was  issued  the  streets  were  filled  with  black-clothed 
people  of  all  classes,  while  a  few  days  later  a  coloured  dress  was  positively  startling, 
and  even  the  smallest  and  poorest  shops  mounted  a  black  shutter  on  their  windows 
in  sign  of  mourning.  These  outward  signs  in  the  capital  were,  however,  only 
indicative  of  the  true  mourning  of  the  heart  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  Empire 
with  a  spontaneity  and  sincerity  which  were  most  impressive.  It  is  this  unity 
of  feeling,  this  sense  of  a  personal  loss,  which  came  home  to  all  the  subjects  of 
King  Edward,  and  once  more  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  ties  which 
unite  our  Empire,  of  which  the  Crown  is  first  and  foremost,  are  no  formal  links, 
but  are  a  very  real  and  personal  matter  to  the  large  majority  of  us.  We  unite  as 
one  family  in  mourning  for  King  Edward,  in  sympathising  with  His  bereaved  family, 
and  in  respectfully  welcoming  the  Sovereign  who  takes  up  the  sceptre  that  has 
fallen  from  his  hands. 

IT  is  about  ten  years  since  we  were  plunged  into  national  mourning  for  Queen 
Victoria,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  occasion  was  of  a  significance  and 
solemnity  which  could  never  be  repeated.  Queen  Victoria,  even  to  elderly  people, 
was  the  Queen.  No  other  monarch,  in  their  memory,  had  sat  upon  the  British 
throne.  She  was  part  of  an  historic  past,  as  well  as  the  most  notable  figure  in 
a  great  present.  With  her  death  an  epoch  came  to  an  end.  Throughout  the  world 
it  was  hailed  as  an  event  of  great  and  far-reaching  interest,  quite  apart  from  the 
more  personal  aspect  which  it  assumed  for  her  subjects.  But  in  the  case  of  King 
Edward  no  such  long  association  bound  him  to  us.  As  Heir  Apparent  he  enjoyed 
unbounded  personal  popularity,  but  his  opportunities  for  making  a  mark  on 
public  affairs  was  small.  His  short  reign,  however,  brought  out  qualities  which 
had  been  latent,  and  developed  others.  While  his  graciousness  and  tact  were  even 
more  conspicuous  and  exercised  in  a  wider  sphere,  he  showed  a  practical  ability 
for  statesmanship  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank.  The  position  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  is  a  delicate  one.  King  Edward  exercised  his  powers  with  tact,  but 
none  the  less  effectively.  The  prevalent  feeling  when  the  sad  news  of  his  death 
was  announced,  among  people  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  was  one  of  dismay. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  a  period  of  difficulty  is  before  us  in  our  political 
evolution,  and  we  had  counted  on  the  King's  tact  and  experience  to  steer  suc- 
cessfully through.  The  responsibility  of  momentous  decisions,  it  was  generally  felt, 
could  not  rest  upon  shoulders  more  fitted  to  bear  it.  Unfortunately  the  strong 
constitution  which  carried  King  Edward  through  his  serious  operation  had  for 
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some  little  time  showed  signs  of  wear,  and  in  the  official  medical  report  it  is 
stated  that  the  serious  anxieties  to  which  the  King  was  unavoidably  subjected 
recently  made  those  in  charge  of  him  anxious  to  conserve  his  health  in  any  possible 
manner.  The  visit  to  Biarritz,  it  was  hoped,  would  provide  not  only  a  slight 
respite,  but  would  help  him  over  the  trying  period  of  early  spring.  Unhappily 
he  returned  at  a  period  of  wet  and  cold,  with  the  result  that  his  guiding  hand 
has  fallen  from  the  helm  of  State  at  the  moment  when  there  is  a  difficult  course 
to  steer. 

PEOPLE  who  imagine  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  be  a  Royalty  forget  the  enormous 
amount  of  work,  often  of  a  monotonous  character,  through  which  a  sovereign 
must  wade  day  by  day,  year  in,  year  out,  to  keep  pace  with  business  of  State. 
King  Edward  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  Business,  and  no  small  matter, 
no  private  or  personal  inclination,  was  ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  numerous 
official  engagements  made  by  him.  His  devotion  to  duty  is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that  he  actually  transacted  business  up  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  people 
of  Queensland  will  always  feel  a  personal  pride  and  gratitude  in  the  fact  that 
practically  his  last  public  act — the  day  before  his  death — was  to  receive  their 
representative  and  to  send  kindly  messages  to  his  far-away  subjects.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  in  a  fine  poem  published  in  the  London  Press,  has  struck  the  keynote  of 
King  Edward's  position,  and  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  people:  — 
"  For  on  him  each  new  day  laid  command,  every  tyrannous  hour, 

To  confront,  or  confirm,  or  make  smooth  some  dread  issue  of  power  : 

To  deliver  true  judgment  aright  at  the  instant,  unaided, 

In  the  strict,  level,  ultimate  phrase  that  allowed  or  dissuaded : 

To  foresee,  to  allay,  to  avert  from  us  perils  unnumbered, 

To  stand  guard  on  our  gates  when  he  guessed  that  our  watchmen  had  slumbered. 

To  win  time,  to  turn  hate,  to  woo  folly  to  service  and,  mightily  schooling 

His  strength  to  the  use  of  his  Nations,  to  rule  as  not  ruling. 

These  were  the  works  of  our  King  ;  Earth's  peace  is  the  proof  of  them. 

God  gave  him  great  works  to  fulfil  and  to  us  the  behoof  of  them. 

"  We  accepted  his  toil  as  our  right — none  spared,  none  excused  him. 
When  he  was  bowed  by  his  burden  his  rest  was  refused  him. 
As  he  received  so  he  gave — nothing  grudged,  naught  denying, 
Not  even  the  last  gasp  of  his  breath  when  he  strove  for  us,  dying. 
For  our  sakes,  without  question,  he  put  from  him  all  that  he  cherished, 
Simply  as  any  that  serve  him  he  served  and  he  perished. 
All  that  Kings  covet  was  his,  and  he  flung  it  aside  for  us. 
Simply  as  any  that  die  in  his  service  he  died  for  us." 


THE  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  his  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
was  Patron,  feel  that  in  expressing,  through  the  columns  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the 
deep  grief  of  our  Fellows  and  Associates  at  the  lamented  death  of  this  great 
monarch,  we  are  rendering  no  mere  lip  service. 

n  n  2 
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KING  GEORGE  V.,  who  ascends  the  throne,  honoured  the  Institute,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  becoming  its  President,  and  has  given  practical  evidence  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  his  interest  in  our  work.  Deep  as  is  our  regret  for  the  King 
we  have  lost,  we  feel  profoundly  grateful  that  we  have  in  his  successor  one  who 
gives  every  promise  of  making  a  great  and  good  king.  King  George  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing,  personally,  a  greater  part  of  those  many  dominions  over 
which  he  is  called  to  rule.  He  is,  indeed,  the  most  widely-travelled  monarch  in 
the  world,  and  he  is  also  the  one  monarch  who  has  actually  trained  for  a  profession 
by  going  through  the  regular  "mill."  Before  he  was  expected  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  he  passed  through  the  Navy  in  the  regular  manner,  and  qualified  for 
the  command  which  he  enjoyed  for  some  years  until  public  business  claimed 
him.  His  connection  with  the  sea  and  his  visits  to  India,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  are  two  qualifications  which  make  him  specially  fitted  for  his 
high  position  as  the  ruler  of  our  sea-girt  Empire. 


AMONG  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  have  been  two  messages  to  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  The  first  was  contained  in  his  first  speech  to  his  Privy  Council :  — 

"  I  know  that  I  can  rely  upon  my  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  for  their  help  in  the 
discharge  of  these  arduous  duties,  and  for  their  prayers  that  God  will  grant  me  strength 
and  guidance." 

The  second  message  was  officially  communicated  to  officers  administering  the 
Governments  of  all  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  British  Colonies,  and 
Protectorates,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 

"TO  MY  PEOPLE  BEYOND  THE  SEAS. 

"  The  innumerable  messages  of  kindness  from  my  loyal  subjects  Beyond  the  Seas  have 
deeply  touched  my  heart,  and  have  assured  me  that  I  have  in  full  measure  their 
sympathy  in  the  great  trial  which  has  befallen  me  and  them,  that  my  sorrow  is  their 
sorrow,  that  we  share  a  common  loss. 

"  The  happiness  of  all  his  people  throughout  his  Dominions  was  dear  to  the  heart 
of  my  beloved  father.  For  them  he  lived  and  worked,  in  their  service  he  died,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  will  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance.  I  am  now  called 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  carry  on  the  work  which  prospered  in  his  hands. 

"Asa  sailor  I  have  been  brought  into  constant  touch  with  the  Oversea  Dominions 
of  the  Crown,  and  I  have  personally  realised  the  affectionate  loyalty  which  holds 
together  many  lands  and  diverse  peoples  in  one  glorious  fellowship. 

"  Nine  years  ago  I  travelled  through  the  Empire,  accompanied  by  my  dear  wife, 
and  had  the  late  King  lived  we  should  together,  at  his  express  wish,  have  visited  South 
Africa  in  the  coming  autumn  to  open  the  first  Parliament  of  the  South  African  Union, 
the  latest  and  greatest  evidence  of  that  peace  and  harmony  which  my  father  ever  loved 
to  promote. 

"  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  uphold  constitutional  government,  and  to 
safeguard  in  all  their  fulness  the  liberties  which  are  enjoyed  throughout  my  Dominions, 
and  under  the  good  guidance  of  the  Ruler  of  all  men  I  will  maintain  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  the  great  heritage  of  the  united  British  Empire." 
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To  his  Indian  subjects  King  George  addressed  the  following  letter:  — 

"  The  lamented  and  unlooked-for  death  of  my  dearly  loved  Father  calls  me  to  ascend 
the  Throne  that  comes  to  me  as  the  heir  of  a  great  and  ancient  line. 

"As  King  and  Emperor  I  greet  the  Princes,  the  Ruling  Chiefs,  and  all  the  other 
dwellers  in  my  Indian  Dominions.  I  offer  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  touching 
and  abundant  manifestation  that  this  event  has  called  forth,  from  all  the  diverse  races, 
classes,  and  faiths  in  India,  of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  Crown  and  personal  attachment 
to  its  wearers. 

"  Queen  Victoria  of  revered  memory  addressed  her  Indian  subjects  and  the  heads  of 
Feudatory  States  when  she  assumed  the  direct  government  in  1858 ;  and  her  august  son, 
my  father  of  honoured  and  beloved  name,  commemorated  the  same  most  notable  event 
in  his  address  to  you  fifty  years  later.  These  are  the  charters  of  the  noble  and 
benignant  spirit  of  Imperial  rule,  and  by  that  spirit  in  all  my  time  to  come  I  will 
faithfully  abide. 

"  By  the  wish  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  following  his  own  example,  I  visited  India 
five  years  ago,  accompanied  by  my  Royal  Consort.  We  became  personally  acquainted 
with  great  kingdoms  known  to  history,  with  monuments  of  a  civilisation  older  than  our 
own,  with  ancient  customs  and  ways  of  life,  with  native  rulers,  with  the  peoples,  the 
cities,  towns,  villages,  throughout  those  vast  territories. 

1 '  Never  can  either  the  vivid  impressions  or  the  affectionate  associations  of  that 
wonderful  journey  vanish  or  grow  dim. 

"  Firmly  I  confide  in  your  dutiful  and  active  co-operation  in  the  high  and  arduous 
tasks  that  lie  before  me,  and  I  count  upon  your  ready  response  to  the  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  well-being  of  India  that  must  ever  be  the  inspiration  of  my  rule. 

"  GEOBGE  R.I." 


KING  GEORGE  has  not  only  taken  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  but  is  a  student  of  political  life  in  England,  and  has  made  it  a  practice 
to  attend  important  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  will  bring  to  the 
task  before  him  a  mind  very  carefully  trained  for  the  special  work  he  has  to  do. 
His  simple  home  life,  with  a  clever  and  energetic  consort  and  a  family  of  beautiful 
children,  help  to  endear  him  to  those  of  his  subjects — and  they  are  many — who 
regard  the  King  as  a  sort  of  personal  possession.  May  he  live  long,  and  reign 
prosperously  over  a  United  Empire ! 


FOLLOWING  upon  the  declarations  made  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  the 
West  Indies  regarding  the  position  of  those  islands  towards  Canada,  the  references 
made  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  now  Lord  Islington,  as  the  guest  of  the  West 
India  Club,  are  of  interest  as  an  additional  indication  of  the  character  which  the 
report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  trade  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  is 
likely  to  assume.  Lord  Islington  is  now  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand,  where  he 
is  to  be  Governor.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  in  the 
West  Indies,  Lord  Islington  said  that  when  the  report  was  submitted  he  hoped 
the  recommendations  would,  if  given  effect  to  by  the  Government,  make  a  sub- 
stantial move  towards  facilitating  closer  trade  relations  between  the  Dominion 
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and  the  Colonies  concerned.  There  was  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  West  Indies  having  a  foreign  connection  to  favour  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
with  Canada.  But  he  could  not  believe  that  a  family  arrangement,  if  discreetly 
and  judiciously  established  between  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  was  going 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  by  foreign  countries.  He  hoped  the  West  Indies 
as  a  whole  would  come  into  this  reciprocal  scheme.  After  all,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  have  a  fiscal  system  in  connection  with  islands  which  that 
country  controlled,  and  he  ventured  to  point  out  that,  whilst  to-day  they  may 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  stable  and  permanent  trade,  that 
foreign  country  might  in  conceivable  circumstances  have  that  trade  diminished, 
if  not  extinguished,  as  the  islands  within  the  fiscal  area  began  to  grow  the  products 
which  hitherto  had  been  obtained  from  these  islands.  The  Canadian  Commis- 
sioners, the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  the  Hon.  W.  Paterson,  will  attend  the 
sittings  in  London  early  in  June.  The  sittings  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  were 
necessarily  suspended  for  some  time  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  King, 
but  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  Commission  will  be  in  a  position  within  the  next  two 
months  to  complete  that  side  of  their  inquiry  which  deals  with  the  sugar  interests 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  full  report  of  the  Commission,  we  understand,  is  not 
likely  to  be  published  till  rather  late  in  the  autumn. 


IT  is  gratifying  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Fellow  of  this  Institute  to  dis- 
tribute Lord  Strathcona's  presentation  shields,  made  of  the  copper  of  Lord  Nelson's 
own  flagships,  to  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  Canada.  Rev.  Alfred 
Hall,  of  Durban,  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  these  historic  shields  for  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Empire,  has  been  entrusted  with  this  task.  During  the 
past  four  months  Mr.  Hall  has  addressed  20,000  students  and  pupils  in  Ontario, 
amid  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  Imperial  unity.  On  the  upper 
corners  of  the  shield  are  the  oak  and  maple  leaf.  In  the  upper  centre  is  the 
historic  ship  Victory  under  full  sail,  while  in  the  lower  centre  is  the  bust  of 
Nelson,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  immortal  flag  signal  and  on  the  other  the 
date  of  the  momentous  day  in  the  Empire's  history. 


THE  news  that  General  Botha  has  been  asked  to  form  the  first  Union  Govern- 
ment is  naturally  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  to  South  Africa,  but  to  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  The  information,  of  course,  does  not  take  us  by  surprise, 
for  since  ex-President  Steyn  definitely  stated  that  considerations  of  health  would 
prevent  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  it  has  been  felt  that  the  choice 
lay  between  General  Botha  and  Mr.  Merriman.  The  latter  had  certain  obvious 
claims  to  the  position.  He  was  by  a  long  way  the  senior  Minister  in  the  senior 
Colony.  The  Cape  has  had  popular  government  for  two  generations,  and  for  a 
large  part  of  that  time  Mr.  Merriman  has  been  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Besides 
this  technical  claim  of  seniority,  his  skill  as  a  debater  and  his  great  experience 
as  an  administrator  and  as  a  Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  chief  made  his  candi- 
dature appear  on  the  surface  a  very  strong  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Merriman 
has  been  a  variable  politician.  The  attitude  towards  the  Bond  adopted  by  him 
in  his  middle  age  is  certainly  not  yet  forgotten  by  a  party  singularly  tenacious  in 
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its  memory.  Moreover,  in  his  present  tenure  of  office  his  chief  virtue — that  of  a 
rigid  economy  in  public  finance— did  not  endear  him  to  a  public  which  has  grown 
accustomed  to  regarding  the  Exchequer  as  a  milch-cow.  Mr.  Merriman's  method 
of  dialectic — brilliant,  cynical,  destructive — is  more  calculated  to  make  him  feared 
than  popular. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dutch  South  Africans  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
a  Dutch  Prime  Minister.  To  them  the  choice  of  General  Botha  is  symbolical  of 
restored  prestige  and  of  national  unity.  It  is  a  natural  triumph,  and  British 
Colonists  who  have  looked  upon  it  as  inevitable  will  be  grateful  that  the  choice 
has,  after  all,  so  little  of  the  smack  of  racialism  in  it.  General  Botha  has  always 
been  a  Moderate,  and,  with  his  colleague  General  Smuts,  has  stood  for  co- 
operation with  the  industrial  and  progressive  Eand  population.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  men  of  the  type  of  General 
Hertzog  or  politicians  like  Mr.  Fisher.  If  the  future  of  South  Africa  lay  with 
General  Botha,  uncontrolled  and  unimpeded,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
The  danger,  if  there  is  a  danger,  lies  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  other  camp  of 
Afrikander  Nationalists.  General  Hertzog  the  other  day  predicted  that  the 
education  policy  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  would  be  adopted  by  the  Union. 
A  crusade  to  this  end  would  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  might  end  in  disaster  to 
South  Africa. 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  there 
is  in  education  a  racial  peace.  At  the  Cape  the  Education  Office  wisely  conferred 
local  option  on  the  school  authorities  in  this  matter  of  language,  and  in  conse- 
quence in  almost  every  case  the  local  authorities  have  taken  the  sensible  view  of 
the  matter.  In  the  Transvaal  the  settlement  has  been  different;  but  here,  again, 
it  has  been  satisfactory.  Only  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  have  the  zealots  and 
hotheads  of  bilingualism  been  triumphant,  with  the  result  that  education  there 
has  been  thrown  back  by  years,  the  whole  educational  staff  has  been  distracted  by 
an  impossible  policy,  and  the  British  population  have  been  forced  into  a  move- 
ment for  separate  schools.  It  should  be  remembered  in  considering  this  question 
that  every  Dutchman  desires  his  children  to  learn  English,  recognising  that  a 
knowledge  of  English  is  a  necessary  avenue  to  culture  and  success  in  life.  A 
knowledge  of  school  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  generally  desired,  because 
school  Dutch  is  not  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa  and  is  therefore  of  Tittle  practical 
use.  Thus,  while  to  the  Dutch  child  English  is  a  necessity,  to  the  British  child 
Dutch  is  a  waste  of  time.  Moreover,  the  school  masters  and  mistresses  of  South 
Africa  are  in  the  main  English,  and  compulsory  Dutch  might  have  the  effect  of 
displacing  trained  and  capable  school  staffs  by  teachers  whose  only  qualification 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  language  as  it  is  not  spoken  in  the  country. 


THIS,  then,  is  one  of  the  dangers  which  lie  in  the  political  future  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  no  doubt  that  General  Botha's  strong  sense  and  moderation  will 
enable  him  to  avoid  it,  unless  in  the  unhappy  event  that  he  is  over-swayed  and 
out-voted  by  less  reasonable  colleagues.  Therefore  his  choice  of  Ministers  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  lists  which  have  appeared  so  far  in  the  Press  have  the 
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appearance  of  being  conjectural,  and  perhaps  not  very  good  conjectures.  In  this 
case,  as  in  some  others,  we  must  wait  and  see.  But  if  Mr.  Moore  of  Natal, 
Mr.  Smuts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Mr.  Malan  of  the  Cape  Colony,  are  in  the 
Cabinet,  there  will  be  at  least  four  Ministers  to  whose  moderation  the  public  may 
look  with  some  confidence.  The  Ministry  will  consist  altogether  of  ten,  so  that 
even  so  there  would  remain  a  considerable  ground  for  uncertainty.  The  other 
danger,  the  degree  of  its  imminence  depending  on  the  choice  of  Ministers, 
is  the  Civil  Service.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  outset  of  the  Union 
the  Civil  Services  of  four  Colonies  must  be  organised  into  one,  and  re-divided  into 
Union  and  provincial  branches,  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  immediately  becomes 
apparent.  The  Commission  which  will  be  entrusted  with  the  work  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  and  will  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  Government.  These,  then,  are  the  two  dangers  ahead  of  Union, 
and,  while  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  be  successfully  dealt  with,  it 
would  be  mere  folly  to  proclaim  the  Union  a  success  before  the  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  at  the  very  outset  is  even  attempted.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  on  the  issue  of  these  questions  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  relations 
of  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa. 


IT  would  be  equal  folly  to  forget  that  the  negotiations  to  form  even  a  temporary 
coalition  have  failed,  and  that  therefore  the  full  measure  of  co-operation  which 
made  the  Convention  so  signal  a  success  cannot  be  present  in  the  first  Union 
Government.  The  hopeful  features  of  the  situation  are,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
month,  less  political  than  economic.  The  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
future  in  South  Africa  is  at  the  present  moment  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  a 
good  many  years  past.  This  means  a  reinfusion  of  new  blood  and  new  ideas  from 
Europe,  and  the  Mother  Country,  as  well  as  friends  of  the  Empire  in  South 
Africa,  -should  co-operate  to  secure  that  the  new  blood  and  the  new  ideas  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  British.  The  time  for  interference  from  this  side  in  South  African 
affairs  is  past,  most  likely  for  ever;  but  the  new  era  gives  larger  opportunities  than 
ever  for  co-operation  in  the  work  of  developing  a  great,  new  and  hopeful  country. 
In  this  connection  some  interesting  figures  are  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Times  in  its  excellent  Empire  Day  Supplement.  He  points  out  that,  while 
in  the  period  1885-94  the  British  share  of  the  import  trade  of  South  Africa  amounted 
to  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  it  fell  for  1895-99  to  64  per  cent. ,  and  for  19(30-04 
to  63  per  cent.  For  1905-09  it  was  57  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  year  or  two  it 
has  shown  a  slight  recovery:  56'2  in  1908,  58' 1  in  1909,  and  59'7  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1910.  The  Times  correspondent  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
revival  must  be  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  preference  of  3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  which  is  given  by  South  Africa  to  British  goods.  This  preference,  which 
amounts  to  about  a  third  of  the  average  duty,  is,  the  correspondent  adds,  in  some 
danger.  "  Withdrawn  it  will  be,  and  at  no  very  distant  date,  unless  the  United 
Kingdom  is  prepared  to  make  the  preference  reciprocal,"  and  he  advises  reci- 
procity on  wine,  tobacco,  and  maize,  for  the  last  of  which  he  anticipates  an  enor- 
mous future  in  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  dry  farming  methods  introduced  from 
the  arid  parts  of  America  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Milner's  experimental  farms. 
The  United  Kingdom  imports  £14,000,000  worth  of  maize  annually,  and  the  value 
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of  the  British  market  to  the  South  African  farmer  is  obvious.  The  article  forms  a 
highly  interesting  comment  on  what  was  said  on  the  same  subject  in  these  columns 
last  month. 

WE  notice  that  the  London  art  critics  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  Sir 
Hugh  Lane's  choice  of  pictures  for  the  Johannesburg  Public  Gallery,  to  which 
we  made  brief  reference  last  month.  Indeed,  some  of  the  critics  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  selection  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  Chantrey  purchases,  and 
are  even  complaining  of  the  drain  of  the  best  modern  British  work  from  this 
country.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures  at  the  Whitechapel  Gallery  certainly 
came  as  a  revelation  to  many  of  what  Johannesburg  is  doing  in  this  respect. 
Among  the  purchases  exhibited  were  choice  examples  of  such  painters  as 
Orchardson,  Professor  Tonks,  John  Lavery,  James  Pryde,  George  Clausen,  E.A., 
Albert  and  Henry  Moore,  Mrs.  Swynnerton,  Wilson  Steer,  Mark  Fisher,  Buxton 
Knight,  Augustus  John,  Gerald  Kelly,  William  Nicholson,  John  Sargent, 
G.  F.  Watts,  Alfred  Stevens,  Charles  Shannon,  William  Strang,  and  William 
Orpen;  and  among  the  foreign  artists  such  names  as  Eibot,  Harpignies,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  Mancini,  Pissarro,  Auguste  Eodin,  Dalou,  Claude  Monet,  Jong- 
kind,  Sisley,  Boudin,  and  Le  Sidaner.  These  names  alone  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  very  best  in  modern  art  is  represented,  and  we  understand  there 
are  gaps  still  to  be  filled  in — for  example,  the  great  modern  Dutchmen  of  the 
Hague  school,  which  should  have  a  special  interest  for  the  Dutch  South  Africans 
of  the  Transvaal.  Such  a  portrait  as  Sargent's  pencil  sketch  of  Lord  Milner — the 
best  portrait  of  the  subject  ever  done,  in  the  estimation  of  some  critics — is  earnest 
of  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  national  portrait  gallery  for  South  Africa ;  and 
it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  Sir  Hugh  Lane  could  obtain  the  services  of  one 
of  our  portrait  painters — Mr.  Orpen  or  Mr.  Lavery,  for  example — to  make  a  tour 
of  South  Africa  and  paint  her  public  men  on  the  spot. 


IN  consequence  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  Sessional  programme  caused  by 
the  postponement  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  from  May  10  to 
June  14,  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G.,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Malay  States,  Ceylon,  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation  Colonies,"  on  June  14, 
has  kindly  consented  to  allow  it  to  stand  over  until  next  Session, 


THE  question  of  Indian  emigration  to  the  Crown  Colonies  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  an  interesting  forecast  of  the  Emigration  Committee's  report  has 
been  published  by  Renter's  Agency.  At  an  early  date,  we  are  told,  there  will  be 
presented  to  Parliament  the  report  of  the  Indian  Emigration  Committee  appointed 
in  March  1909  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Viscount  Morley.  The  object  of  this  Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  emigration  of  Indians  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  in  carrying  out  the  work  the 
Committee's  labours  have  been  of  an  arduous  character.  A  very  large  number 
of  witnesses  were  called,  including  some  specially  summoned  to  London  from 
India,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius,  and  the  evidence  occupies  many  hundreds  of 
printed  pages.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  now  being  printed,  and  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  bulky  volume.  The  main  feature  of  the  report,  which  is  a  unanimous 
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one,  there  being  no  minority  report,  is  that  the  Committee  do  not  favour 
the  importation  of  Indian  coolies  for  specific  terms  or  for  a  specific  purpose,  or 
unless  the  coolies  are  given  facilities  for  settling  down  in  the  territory  to  which 
they  go  on  the  conclusion  of  their  indentured  period.  The  Committee  were  entirely 
agreed  on  this  point.  The  report  deals  fully  and  separately  with  the  conditions, 
as  affecting  Indian  emigration,  in  each  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  points  out  to 
which  of  these  Indian  emigration  is  recommended  and  where  it  is  regarded  as 
unsuitable.  In  the  latter  category  are  included  all  the  British  West  African 
Colonies,  which,  it  is  held,  are  quite  unsuited  to  Indians.  In  the  case  of  Mauritius 
the  Committee  recommend  that  no  further  Indians  be  imported.  The  supply 
of  labour  is  already  sufficient,  and  the  island  is,  moreover,  becoming  over- 
populated. 

GRATIFYING  success  has  attended  the  emigration  mission  of  the  Hon.  Newton 
Moore,  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia.  Mr.  Moore  has  now  been  for  a  few 
months  addressing  large  meetings  of  British  farmers  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  his  speeches  have  been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  applicants  for  information  about  the  big  Western  State.  Mr.  Moore's 
success  should  have  the  effect  of  bringing  several  prominent  Australian  politicians 
to  Great  Britain  on  a  similar  mission.  He  will  be  followed  almost  immediately 
by  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  Minister  for  Lands  in  Victoria,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elwood 
Mead,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  irrigation  in  Victoria,  who  are  now  almost  due  in 
England,  to  place  before  the  British  farmer  the  attraction  of  irrigated  blocks  in 
Victoria.  These  visits  of  Colonial  Ministers  do  good  in  two  ways.  They  tend 
to  attract  to  the  Dominions  Oversea  more  and  more  of  the  emigrants  who  are  now 
proceeding  in  such  large  numbers  to  foreign  countries,  and  they  also  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  Colonial  statesmen  the  many  advantages  of  a  closer  association 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  Men  like  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
McKenzie  can  no  more  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  strength  of  Great  Britain 
than  are  restless  British  people  by  the  attractions  of  the  new  lands  abroad.  These 
visits  promote  a  closer  understanding  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  occur  on  an  increasing  scale.  The  Commonwealth 
Government  is  endeavouring,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Pentland,  to  arrange  for  a 
deputation  of  Scottish  farmers  to  visit  Australia  during  the  ensuing  southern  summer. 
A  number  of  these  delegations  have  proceeded  to  Canada  with  excellent  results,  and 
Australia,  now  entering  in  earnest  into  the  question  of  immigration,  has  adopted 
some  of  the  schemes  which  the  Dominion  has  found  so  successful.  In  fact 
Australia  is  rather  fortunate  in  having  the  experience  of  Canada  to  guide  her  in 
this  important  work,  as  it  may  save  her  much  experiment  and  waste  of  money. 


THE  Oversea  journalists  now  in  London  were  much  gratified  at  the  facilities  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  those  in  control  of  the  great  task  of  carrying  out  the  funeral 
arrangements  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Edward.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  London  Press  representatives  of  the  Dominions  have  received  what 
might  be  called  official  recognition  in  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  prece- 
dent will  be  followed  in  future,  and  that  the  way  will  be  made  easier  in  Great 
Britain  for  those  whose  work  it  is  to  record  its  doings  from  the  great  metropolis. 
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There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Press  to  strengthen  its  representation  in  London,  and,  as  this  means  so  much 
for  the  furtherance  of  Imperialism,  we  hope  that  everything  will  be  done  by  the 
Government  to  make  smooth  the  way  of  the  Pressman.  Not  only  are  the  cable 
services  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Dominions  being  extended  and  improved,  but 
much  more  space  is  being  given  to  British  affairs  generally.  A  sore  point  with 
Colonial  Pressmen  in  London  is  their  exclusion  from  the  galleries  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  While  seating  accommodation  is  found  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Provincial  papers,  the  Colonial  Press  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  accommoda- 
tion for  its  representatives.  This  anomaly  should  be  removed,  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  

BEFORE  the  issue  of  the  next  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  the  premises  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  builders  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  extensive  alterations  intended.  The  work  of  the  Institute,  during  the  three 
months  needed  for  the  extension  of  the  premises,  will  not  be  interrupted,  a  suite  of 
rooms  (at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  close  by)  having  been  secured  as  temporary  premises. 
Next  month  we  hope  to  publish  particulars  of  the  proposed  changes  which,  in- 
volving a  very  considerable  expenditure,  will  add  greatly  to  the  general  utility  of 
the  Institute,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Fellows. 


ADDRESSES   OF    CONDOLENCE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1910,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  the  following  Addresses  of  Condolence  were 
unanimously  adopted:  — 

"  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

"  The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  humbly  to 
express  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  deeply  lamented  death  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  the  Seventh,  our  late  illustrious  and  beloved  Sovereign,  whose  loss  the 
whole  Empire  and  the  world  at  large  join  in  deploring.  No  Sovereign  who  has 
ruled  over  the  British  people  has  been  more  beloved  and  honoured  by  his  subjects, 
and  by  none  have  this  love  and  respect  been  more  deeply  felt  than  by  the  people 
of  His  Majesty's  Oversea  Dominions. 

"  The  Council  and  Fellows  earnestly  pray  that  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  Your  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  in  health  and  happiness  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  a  loyal  and  united  people. 

"  Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  this  tenth  day 
of  May,  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten." 

"TO    HEE   MAJESTY   THE    QUEEN-MOTHER. 

"  The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  humbly  to 
approach  Your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  their  profound  grief  at  the  loss 
which  Your  Majesty  has  sustained  by  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  His 
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Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  and  pray  that  Your  Majesty  may  be  supported 
and  comforted  in  this  terrible  time  of  trial. 

"  The  removal  of  one  so  universally  beloved,  and  who  evinced  so  earnest  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  throughout  the  Empire,  is  deeply  deplored 
both  at  home  and  in  every  part  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 

"  Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  this  tenth  day 
of  May,  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten." 


NATIVE    DEVELOPMENT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

SOME  may  think  I  ought  to  follow  the  crowds  of  writers  and  speakers  upon  the 
subject  of  South  Africa  and  the  native  races  therein  by  entitling  this  paper  "  The 
Native  Question  in  South  Africa."  But  throughout  a  long  period  of  years  in 
that  country,  during  which  I  have  been  constantly  in  contact  with  the  native 
races,  either  employees  in  towns,  or  on  farms,  or  owners  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  vast  expanses  of  country  such  as  the  "  native  territories,"  I  have  become  more 
and  more  disinclined  to  employ  the  term.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  there  is  no  definite  "  native  question."  And  the  more  one  contemplates 
the  actual  facts  and  circumstances  of  European  and  native  life  in  South  Africa, 
the  less  anxious  does  one  become,  certainly  from  the  native  point  of  view,  about 
any  such  problem. 

The  preponderance  of  African  natives  over  all  other  peoples  in  the  continent  >s 
vast — a  fact,  intentionally  or  not,  too  frequently  overlooked.  They  belong  to  the 
country;  equally  without  doubt  they  do  not  go  down  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilisation  (by  which  is  meant  not  only  the  civilisation  of  divers  descriptions  whicK 
Europeans  and  other  immigrants  bring  to  the  country),  but  (and  this  some  consider 
to  be  the  real  "  question  ")  this  civilisation  with  which  foreign  agencies  of  every 
description  seek  to  endow  the  "  native  "  in  no  wise  causes  a  diminution  of  the 
population. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  employed  two  catch-phrases,  especially  in  the 
Cape  Legislature,  with  reference  to  the  future  in  Africa  of  Europeans  and  of 
natives  respectively.  Ignoring  the  steady  and  determined  advance  of  education 
and  civilisation  generally  among  the  natives,  it  has  been  loudly  asserted  that  Africa 
(that  is,  of  course,  particularly  South  Africa)  is  to  be  a  "  white  man's  country," 
the  unalterable  destiny  of  the  natives  being  that  of  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water."  Anyone  who  demurred  to  this  last  proposition  was  promptly  regarded 
as  a  negrophilist  out  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow  whites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  South  African  Conference  to  settle  the  terms 
of  "  Union  "  expressly  refrained  from  imposing  the  franchise  now  enjoyed  by 
natives  under  the  Crown  in  Cape  Colony  upon  the  other  States,  so  that  the  whole 
subject  will  prove  a  fertile  source  of  debate  in  the  Union  Parliament.  What  will 
its  career  be  there?  It  will  be  repugnant  to  the  majority,  but  without  doubt  the 
cause  of  reason  and  right  should  ultimately  prevail,  provided  tact  and  forbearance, 
possibly  great  forbearance,  be  observed  on  both  sides.  In  the  past,  no  doubt, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  check  the  increase  and  advancement  of  the  native 
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people,  but,  after  all,  these  have  been  mere  feints  and  nothing  more.  In  the  Cape 
Legislature  native  legislation  has  been  the  cause  of  warm  disputation,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  native  is  secure.  Those  who  have  chafed  against  the 
inevitable  have  not  paused  to  consider  the  fact  that,  under  the  Constitution  granted 
to  the  Cape,  the  rights  of  natives  are  distinctly  recognised,  and  their  share  in  the 
facilities  for  enlightenment  and  education  under  the  Government  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  fail  in  the  usual  result.*  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
native  nations  of  Africa  and  the  negro  of  America,  all  in  favour  of  the  former. 
As  an  instance,  for  some  time  natives  were  allowed  to  sit  as  jurors  in  the 
trials  of  criminal  cases  in  native  territories  of  the  Cape,  and  from  personal  expe- 
rience it  may  be  said  that  the  native  juries  acquitted  themselves  most  satis- 
factorily. Notwithstanding  this,  from  one  cause  or  another  native  jurors  are  no 
longer  summoned.  Yet  the  truth  is,  as  every  one  in  South  Africa  possessing  the 
power  of  thought  knows,  that  the  natives  are  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Many  people  seek  to  put  aside  this  obvious  fact.  It  is  distasteful  to  them.  They 
wish,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  position  were  not  what  it  is;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  not  be  without  native  service  for  anything.  Then  native  aspirations 
have  been  enormously  stimulated  by  Mr.  Cecil  Khodes'  demand:  "  Equal  rights 
for  every  civilised  man  south  of  the  Zambesi."  This  was  supposed  to  settle  the 
whole  question,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ehodes  was  concerned;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  quoad  civilisation  Mr.  Ehodes  regarded  the  natives  as,  to  use  his  own  word, 
children.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  one  particular  occasion  in  the  Cape  Legis- 
lature when  Mr.  Ehodes,  then  Premier,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  party, 
actually  forced  a  measure  through  the  Legislature  for  the  preservation  to  a  large 
native  community  of  their  rights  to  a  considerable  area  of  country,  very  fertile, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  so  far  as 
the  surrounding  Dutch  farmers  were  concerned.  It  is  a  delicate  subject,  this  one 
of  the  undoubted  development  of  the  South  African  native.  In  some  countries, 
as  is  well  known,  the  original  native  inhabitants ,  the  aborigines,  have  gone  down, 
in  some  cases  have  practically  vanished  before  the  advance  of  European  civilisa- 
tion. But  this  can  never  be  the  fate  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa  as  we  see 
them  to-day.  The  aborigines  first  encountered  by  Europeans  were  the  Hottentots, 
and  these  speedily  disappeared  (certainly  as  a  nation),  and  in  the  same  way  the 
interesting  Bushmen  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  with  the  lapse  of  time.  And 
yet  there  is,  beyond  question,  in  both  Hottentot  and  Bushman  evidence  of  intellect 
and  capacity  which,  one  would  think,  might  in  other  circumstances  have  been 
developed. 

The  generally  despised  Bushman  was,  indeed,  the  first  known  artist  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  throughout  the  country  his  drawings  in  colours  of  past  times  are  to 
be  found  on  caves  and  rocks,  an  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  them  being 
in  many  instances  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  pigments,  which  continue  to 
withstand  every  variety  of  climate.  Africa  should  be  a  country  of  the  arts,  con- 
sidering the  natural  phenomena  and  monuments  of  ancient  workmanship  which 
so  largely  prevail.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  devotion  to  art 
studies  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  European  life  in  Africa,  notably  in 

*  "You  cannot  raise  one  part  of  humanity  while  neglecting  the  other."  (Ex- President 
JRootevelt,  at  Luxor,  Upper  Egypt.} 
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music,  painting,  drawing,  and  designing.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  engineer  who  introduced  the  now  ubiquitous  tube  system  of  underground 
railways  was  born  in  Grahamstown,  in  Cape  Colony. 

But  to  resume.  The  vast  native  (the  whole  blood)  and  coloured  (mixed  origin) 
peoples,  tribes  or  nations  are  generally  considered  to  constitute  a  problem  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  South  African  politics.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
"  question  "  about  the  fact  that  these  peoples  exist  (in  Central  Africa  estimated  at 
one  hundred  millions),  and  not  only  do  they  exist,  but  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
advancing  steadily  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
rapidly  acquiring  a  conception  of  political  and  social  rights,  and  to  a  less  (although 
fairly  appreciable)  extent  a  sense  of  corresponding  responsibilities.  This  last 
remark  applies,  as  yet,  chiefly  to  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa.  Without  particu- 
larising the  various  tribes  under  the  Cape  Government,  they  are,  without  doubt, 
better  educated  and  generally  more  civilised  than  natives  under  any  other  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa,  except,  perhaps,  the  Basutos.  And,  as  already  pointed  out, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  native  population  which  far  exceeds  that  of  Europeans, 
whose  ranks  are  regularly  reinforced  from  oversea.  It  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  Europeans  are  constantly  going  away.  During  the  past  year  the  exodus 
of  whites  was  phenomenal,  whereas  the  natives  never  leave  Africa,  only  very 
few  indeed  ever  visiting  Europe  for  a  brief  period.  But  the  question  is  often 
asked :  ' '  How  is  it  that  Europeans  and  natives  are  so  much  in  contact  as  is  the 
case  in  South  Africa?  "  The  answer  is  simple.  Wherever  Europeans  appear  the 
natives  come  too,  for  their  services  are  always  in  demand  for  a  multitude  of  things 
and  for  every  kind  of  occupation.  Much  might  be  said  upon  the  wonderful  intelli- 
gence of  the  average  native,  of  his  adaptability,  his  cheerful  disposition,  and, 
generally,  his  fidelity  and  trustworthiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  reason  for 
the  great  prejudice  which  exists  in  South  Africa  against  educated  natives,  and 
especially  Mission  natives.  Whether  it  be  that  the  work  of  civilisation  began 
comparatively  recently,  and  that  consequently  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
for  the  elimination  of  the  leading  characteristics  and  race  traditions  (some  of 
them  excellent  guides  to  conduct  which  have  come  down  from  past  ages),  and 
their  replacement  by  something  better,  certain  it  is  that  the  uneducated,  un- 
Christianised  Kaffir  finds  favour  with  most  farmer  employers.  This  is  a  statement 
which  some  people  would  seek  to  controvert.  The  fact  of  native  development 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Reference  to  the  published  results  of  university  and  school 
examinations  in  the  Cape  Government  Gazette  will  disclose  a  large  proportion  of 
native  names,  and  there  are  many  native  ministers  of  religion,  school  teachers, 
clerks,  and  interpreters,  while  a  considerable  number  also  are  versed  in  post  and 
telegraph  work,  newspaper  work,  and  so  forth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  general  result  of  "  education  "  is  to  create  a  dislike  of  manual  or  farm 
labour,  but  excessive  "  education  "  would  seem  to  affect  all  peoples  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  one  respect  the  Cape  Government  has  gone  very  far  to  develop  native 
intelligence  and  interest  in  public  affairs.  I  refer  to  the  elected  district  councils 
in  the  native  territories,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Civil  officials,  administer  the 
affairs  of  their  own  districts  to  the  extent  of  levying  rates  for  local  purposes,  such 
as  roads  and  bridges  and  other  cognate  matters.  The  members  of  these  councils, 
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it  may  be  noted,  as  a  class  are  far  from  being  "  civilised  "  natives.  This  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  has  worked  satisfactorily.  If  natives  can 
thus  successfully  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  native  territories,  it  may  be  argued, 
surely  they  may  some  day  take  seats  in  other  councils  of  the  Colony  proper  at 
present  held  exclusively  by  Europeans.  Now  this  is  where  the  main  difficulty 
between  the  European  and  the  native  is  encountered.  The  latter  may  say,  "  I 
am  an  educated  man,  am  properly  clothed,  pay  rates  and  taxes,  have  a  small 
business  or  a  small  farm,  and  accordingly  am  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  citizen 
with  full  rights,  regardless  of  nationality  or  colour."  The  answer  of  the  European, 
so  far,  has  always  been :  ' '  We  will  tolerate  your  existence  and  recognise  your 
attainments  and  prosperity;  you  must,  however,  stop  at  any  idea  of  approxima- 
tion to  social  equality,  admission  to  Parliament,  public  boards  or  councils,  and 
(practically)  even  to  churches."  It  is  at  this  stage  of  his  development  that  the 
native  begins  to  ponder  the  reason  of  things,  and  he  cannot  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  The  real  question  is  whether,  with  time  and  greater  and  greater 
development  of  the  native  peoples,  the  Europeans  can  yield  in  the  matter  of 
prejudice  and  aversion  to  native  claims  to  equality  and  their  recognition  as  ordinary 
citizens.  Much  as  the  prospect  may  be  disliked  by  the  generality  of  Europeans, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  course  of  time  native  claims  to  full  citizenship, 
regardless  of  race  or  colour,  will  be  conceded.  The  process  will  be  gradual,  but 
the  final  result  is  inevitable.  Already  natives  hold  positions  as  clerks  in  the  Civil 
Service;  the  native  police  are  generally  regarded  as  efficient  and  reliable,  giving 
general  satisfaction  to  their  European  officers  and  invariably  turning  out  in 
thoroughly  smart  order.  No  one  would  as  yet  care  to  speculate  upon  the  creation 
of  a  native  army.  In  India  we  find  the  Sikhs,  the  Lancers  of  Bengal,  and  the 
"plucky  little  Goorkhas,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  will  in  time 
happen  in  South  Africa  and  beyond.  The  spread  of  civilisation,  the  increase  of 
population,  the  general  peace  and  contentment  of  the  native  peoples  in  British 
Africa — Natal,  or  rather  Zululand,  excepted — for  about  a  generation,  constitute  a 
phenomenon  which  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  considered  impossible. 
Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  how  remote  does  the  day  appear  when 
the  great  introducers  of  light  into  the  "  Dark  Continent  "  carried  on  their  labours 
with  indomitable  pluck,  patience,  and  perseverance !  No  diamonds  or  gold  or 
dividends  were  their  reward,  but  assuredly  something  higher  and  better  in  the 
mental  and  moral  awakening  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  life,  to  the  fulfilment  of  possibly  a  great  destiny. 

The  awakening  of  Africa,  through  the  efforts  of  men  such  as  Livingstone, 
Moffat,  Speke,  Cameron,  Stanley,  Kirk,  Burton,  Grant,  Barth,  Elton,  Thomson, 
Bruce,  Buchanan,  Stewart,  is  a  work  of  unexampled  brilliance,  pregnant  with 
results  of  incalculable  importance  still  actively  in  progress,  affecting  in  the  present 
day  the  interests  of  more  than  one  European  nation.  It  is  these  interests 
which  seem  more  than  likely  to  lead  to  conflict  at  some  future  time,  conflict 
such  as  the  great  pioneers  never  anticipated.  Africa  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  shared  by  the  British,  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese;  but  infinitely 
outnumbering  the  whole  strength  of  Europeans  put  together  are  the  natives, 
excluding  the  teeming  millions  of  Central  Africa,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  affected 
by  all  that  is  happening  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  For  the  present  the  fact 
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must  be  recognised  that  Central  Africa  is  densely  populated  and  that  the  native 
population  there  cannot  be  expected  to  vanish  before  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  expressed  the  opinion  that  many  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  savages  of  Central  Africa  could  be  brought  anywhere  near  the 
stage  of  civilisation  of  the  lowest  race  in  India  or  China,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
scattered  groups  of  European  adventurers  might  here  and  there  form  depots  for 
raw  products,  importing  coarse  and  simple  manufactures,  at  the  same  time 
"  reducing  the  native  blacks  to  some  kind  of  practical  slavery."  Surely  a  large 
order.  General  Sir  Charles  Warren  not  long  ago  advocated  a  grand  system  of 
segregation — a  proposal  which,  had  it  emanated  from  any  lesser  authority,  would 
have  been  smiled  at.  Mr.  Harrison  declared  that  there  is  neither  wealth  nor  fame 
to  be  found  for  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  men,  while  for  the  British  nation  as 
a  whole  there  was  neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  reputation  to  be  gained  from 
adventure  in  Africa;  and  the  European  nation  which  withdrew  from  these  barren 
contests  would  gain  in  strength,  in  dignity,  and  most  certainly  in  peace.  This  last 
is  true,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  one  of  the  Powers  to  withdraw  from 
Africa  at  the  present  stage  of  history. 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  his  well-known  work,  "  National  Life  and  Character — a  Fore- 
cast," seems  to  pronounce  a  doom  upon  the  whole  European  race  everywhere. 
In  Africa,  he  declares,  our  colour  is  doomed,  and  there  are  indications  of  this 
already.  Instances  might  be  quoted  of  British  women  going  to  South  Africa  in 
order  to  marry  educated  natives.  But  intermingling  of  every  shade  of  colour 
is  constantly  in  progress,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vast  masses  of 
natives  can  with  the  greatest  ease  absorb  whatever  European  population  may 
occupy  the  country.  "We  may  well  pray,"  Dr.  Pearson  remarks,  "that  this 
picture,  terrible  in  its  realism  ....  may  never  be  anything  more  than  an  evil 
dream."  Nevertheless,  he  does  insist  that  the  day  will  come  when,  no  matter 
how  strong  may  be  our  feeling  of  caste,  we  shall  be  thrust  aside  by  peoples 
whom  we  once  looked  down  upon  as  servile.  Well,  the  most  reliable  statistics 
of  Africa  disclose  a  population  of  close  on  fifty  millions,  of  which  popula- 
tion in  all  probability  not  much  over  one-tenth  are  pure  whites.  And  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  whereas  whites  cannot  thrive  in  the  more  tropical 
regions  where  the  blacks  flourish,  the  latter  seem  easily  to  adapt  themselves  to 
cooler  latitudes  inhabited  by  the  white  race.  Meanwhile,  the  policy  which  we, 
the  principal  European  Power  in  South  Africa,  are  actively  furthering  is  one 
directed  towards  the  elevation  and  civilisation  of  the  black  races  by  all  sorts  of 
agencies.  Commerce,  religion,  learning,  rights  of  all  kinds,  cessation  of  inter- 
necine strife,  suppression  of  slavery,  are  all  being  implanted  upon  the  native 
races,  and  we  can  but  endorse  the  idea  (so  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Pearson)  that, 
if  we  cannot  hope  that  Europeans  will  ever  people  Africa,  we  may  at  least  so  work 
that  European  ideas  shall  one  day  be  paramount  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  may  seem  to  some  a  policy  of  quixotic  generosity,  but  so  long  as  Europeans 
retain  any  hold  in  Africa  it  is  a  policy  of  prudent  self-defence  as  well. 

Again,  it  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  works  on  South  Africa  by  men  such 
as  Theal,  Aylward,  and  Wilmot,  that,  while  immigration  to  South  Africa  results 
in  comparatively  a  small  enduring  population,  every  settlement  of  Europeans 
results  in  a  tremendous  influx  of  natives.  When  the  late  Sir  Richard  Southey 
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first  visited  what  is  now  East  and  West  Pondoland  (now  teeming  with  a  popula- 
tion of  natives),  it  was  a  country  without  human  inhabitants.  The  same  may 
almost  be  said  of  Natal,  which,  when  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  contained  a 
population  of  about  five  to  the  square  mile,  while  to-day  out  of  a  total  population 
of  over  500,000  there  are  only  about  40,000  Europeans,  the  remainder  being 
Zulus,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  efforts,  necessarily 
futile,  which,  too  late,  have  been  made  to  check  the  influx  of  Hindoos  and  Chinese, 
who  have  obtained  a  firm  foothold  throughout  South  Africa,  not  alone  in  Natal. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  exodus  of  Europeans  from  South  Africa 
during  last  year,  while  natives  are  an  ever-increasing  population.  Moreover, 
occupations  ordinarily  filled  by  Europeans  are  largely  monopolised  by,  and  always 
shared  by,  the  natives.  Few  Europeans  work  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads,  in  the 
mines,  on  buildings,  or  in  factories.  The  European  must  be  the  overman,  the 
shopman  (in  European  shops),  the  merchant,  the  contractor,  the  professional 
man.  But  in  every  one  of  this  category  the  natives  are  becoming  more  and  more 
represented,  and,  indeed,  are  sharing  everything  to  an  extent  which  is  only  realised 
after  careful  thought  and  comparison.  There  have  been  cases  of  Europeans 
being  actually  employed  by  natives.  In  England  the  question  may  be  asked, 
"  And  why  not  ?" ;  but  in  Africa  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  bitterly  resented 
— it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  dominant  race.  The  day  must  come, 
however,  when  the  native  who  has  been  protected,  developed,  educated,  who 
knows  the  value  of  life  under  a  system  of  government  with  just  laws,  will  protest 
against  colour  being  regarded  as  a  bar  to  full  citizenship  and  share  in  government. 

Happily,  the  principles  of  British  government  are  strongly  rooted,  and  our 
rulers  are  prepared,  as  are  our  people,  to  face  the  position  with  that  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  hopefulness  which  has  distinguished  our  race  throughout  long 
periods  of  years.  We  are  not  alone  in  being  confronted  by  a  huge  development 
of  coloured  races,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Pearson  of  the  well-nigh  over- 
powering increase  of  negroes  in  the  eight  old  Slave  States  of  America  is,  to  say  the 
least,  startlingly  realistic. 

Dr.  Pearson  asserts,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  white  man  in  the  presence 
of  the  steady  advance  of  the  black  and  yellow  races  is  to  introduce  order  and 
acquaintance  with  the  best  industrial  methods  of  the  West,  recognising  that  the 
coloured  races  cannot  fail  one  day  to  become  too  strong  and  unwieldy  for  control, 
and  that  this  might,  at  a  future  time,  possibly  involve  the  assimilation  of  the  white 
race  with  the  coloured.  Assimilation  may,  indeed,  be  considered  to  have  already 
begun  in  South  Africa,  just  as  it  did  long  ago  in  South  American  States,  with  the 
remarkable  results  we  witness  to-day.  Our  policy  is  not  a  policy  of  suppression, 
destruction,  or  supplanting.  It  is  one  which  civilises,  ameliorates,  develops, 
right  up  to  completion,  the  races  which  as  yet  are  called  the  "  subject  races." 

The  various  European  nations  may  imagine  they  have  "  pegged  out  "  the 
African  continent  for  themselves.  For  the  present  that  pleasant  drearn  may  be 
indulged  in.  Let  us  hope  that  no  quarrel  may  ever  occur  amongst  Europeans 
over  their  respective  claims  in  Africa,  for,  possibly,  that  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  white  influence  and  control.  But  the  danger  exists,  and  we  must 
hope  that  every  European  Government  will  recognise  this  danger  and  cling 
honourably  to  the  practice  of  true  philanthropy,  justice,  and  liberty — there  can 
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be  no  standing  still.  So  long  as  the  representatives  of  the  British  nation  are 
true  to  their  ideals,  all  will  be  well;  and  if  in  the  long  run  the  result  of  the 
education  and  progress  of  the  natives  is  to  be  the  gradual  decadence  of  European 
power  and  supremacy,  we  shall,  at  any  rate,  have  laid  a  foundation  of  wise 
government,  of  justice  and  right,  such  as  can  never  be  successfully  assailed.  But, 
as  regards  Southern  Africa,  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the 
native  peoples,  and  assigning  their  proper  status  fairly  and  justly,  is  now  about  to 
devolve  upon  the  Union  Parliament  of  British  South  Africa.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  different  States  upon  this 
all-important  policy.  No  one  can  say  that  the  Union  will  err  if,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  system  which  has  become  well  established  under  the  Cape 
Colony  Government,  it  adopts  that  system  in  its  entirety,  thus  ensuring  a  large 
measure  of  peace  and  goodwill  which  otherwise  might  be  jeopardised. 

H.  T.  TAMPLIN. 


THE   GEEMAN  COLONIES  IN   1909. 

LAST  year  proved  on  the  whole  a  peaceful  one  in  the  German  Colonies.  The 
memorial  presented  to  the  Eeichstag  states  that  throughout  the  African  Colonies 
there  has  been  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  settle  down  to 
work  in  preference  to  quarrelling  and  fighting.  It  is  even  optimistic  enough 
to  predict  that  the  natives  will  soon  ' '  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peaceful  work. ' ' 

In  East  Africa  there  have  been  no  punitive  expeditions  which  have  exceeded 
the  limit  of  a  police  raid.  In  S.-W.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Colony  were  called  out  to  punish  Abraham 
Eolfs,  who  raided  the  Colony  in  the  last  days  of  December  1908  with  a  strong 
band  of  Hottentots.  Eolfs  came  over  the  Cape  frontier  near  the  district  of  Warm- 
bad,  and  killed  three  farmers,  three  of  their  hands,  and  a  Boer.  This  band  was 
pursued  and  forced  to  retreat  over  the  frontier,  where  its  members  surrendered 
to  the  Cape  police,  at  Eietfontein-South,  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion.  The 
memorial  already  mentioned  is  full  of  praise  for  the  Cape  police,  and  states  that 
it  was  only  due  to  them  that  peace  and  security  have  been  established  along  the 
frontier.  This  is  especially  the  case  since  the  natives  have  recognised  that 
British  territory  no  longer  offers  tEem  a  safe  retreat.  In  Kamerun  and  Togoland 
the  year  passed  peacefully,  and  the  assistance  of  the  military  has  been  most 
valuable  in  improving  roads  and  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  in  other 
spheres  of  civilising  work. 

A  political  agitation  in  Samoa,  aiming  at  re-establishing  the  kingdom,  was 
successfully  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  Governor,  Dr.  Solf.  Several  small 
punitive  expeditions  were  necessary  in  New  Guinea,  in  those  districts  not  yet 
included  within  the  limits  of  local  administration. 

Most  of  the  frontiers  of  the  African  Colonies  have  now  been  surveyed  and 
delineated.  In  Togoland  the  German-French  Commission  has  just  finished 
its  work  on  the  Eastern  frontier.  The  few  points  not  yet  settled  will  be  sub- 
mitted during  the  course  of  this  year  to  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries. 
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A  part  of  the  Western  frontier  between  Togoland  and  the  Gold  Coast  (between 
6°  10'  and  6°  20'  N.  lat.)  remains  to  be  regulated.  The  frontier  between 
Kamerun  and  the  French  possessions  has  now  been  laid  down,  as  well  as  that 
between  Northern  Nigeria  from  Lake  Chad  to  Yola.  The  boundary  from  Yola 
to  the  ocean  has  already  been  agreed  upon  between  England  and  Germany,  and 
only  awaits  ratification.  Negotiations  are  pending  between  Spain  and  Germany 
to  alter  the  present  boundary  of  Muni,  which  passes  through  dense  forests.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  natural  frontier — if  possible  a  river — should  be  selected. 
In  S.-W.  Africa  only  the  Eastern  frontier — from  the  Orange  River  northwards 
to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  21°  E.  with  20°  S.  lat.  at  Rietfontein-North— 
has  been  finally  delineated.  The  other  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  surveyed. 
Negotiations  are  still  going  on  between  Germany  and  Belgium  in  reference  to  the 
frontier  between  the  Congo  and  German  East  Africa. 

The  white  population  of  all  the  German  Protectorates  on  January  1,  1909,  was 
estimated  at  18,169  (less  than  one-fourth  females),  including  the  Protectorate  troops 
in  E.  and  W.  Africa,  or  15,465  without,  as  compared  with  13,858  in  1908,  an 
increase  of  1,607.  The  white  population  of  E.  and  W.  Africa  this  year  amounts  to 
11,565  souls,  of  which  2,704  are  troops.  The  chief  foreign  element  in  S.-W. 
Africa  is  represented  by  Britishers,  amounting  to  1,646  (310  English).  In 
Kamerun  the  white  population  has  remained  stationary  at  1,127  (46  Britishers). 
The  white  population  of  Togoland  has  increased  by  62,  and  now  amounts  to  330; 
that  of  East  Africa  totals  2,384  (380  Britishers),  showing  a  total  increase  of  542. 
The  native  population  is  also  reported  to  have  increased  owing  to  improved 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions.  The  white  population  in  the  rest  of  the  Colonies 
is  as  follows :  Bismarck  Archipelago,  474 ;  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  197 ;  East 
Carolines,  74 ;  West  Carolines,  Pelew,  and  Marianne  Islands,  163 ;  Marshall 
Islands,  164;  and  Samoa,  468. 

The  German  Colonies  find  little  favour  with  the  right  emigration  class.  This 
fact  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  as  her  Colonies  are  for  "  exploitation,"  and  not 
"  settlement."  But  this  distinction  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unknown  to  the 
average  German,  who  still  seems  to  consider  his  Colonies  good  fields  for  immigra- 
tion, although  he  never  dreams  of  going  to  them  himself.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  all 
the  "  Deutsche  Kolonial  Gesellschaft  "  does  in  the  way  of  active  propaganda  and 
advertisement  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Government),  the  masses  take  no  interest  in 
their  Colonies. 

Emigration  from  Germany  is  practically  nil  (19,883  in  1908,  against  31,696  in 
1907),  an  extraordinary  fact  when  we  consider  the  increase  of  population,  which  is 
over  800,000  yearly.  German  emigration  reached  its  highest  point  in  1881,  when 
it  was  over  200,000,  and  since  then  has  steadily  declined.  Of  the  few  emigrants 
who  do  leave  Germany,  nearly  all  go  to  the  United  States  or  British  Colonies. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  German  emigration 
problems.  But  the  fact  is  evident  that  universal  conscription  tends  increasingly 
to  hinder  emigration,  and  will,  in  fact,  eventually  end  it.  Even  if  Germany 
possessed  Colonies  fit  for  immigrants,  offering  homes  to  the  indigent,  she  would 
find  conscription  act  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  successful  emigration 
policy.  In  fact,  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  (as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned) 
is  that  colonisation  and  compulsory  service  are  not  compatible,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  men  who  emigrate  are  usually  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five,  which  corresponds  to  the  age  for  compulsory  service.  In  other 
words,  when  a  man  should  be  emigrating  he  would  have  to  be  serving.  This  is 
a  point  which  is  always  forgotten  in  Great  Britain  by  disciples  of  conscription. 

If  we  analyse  the  figures  for  the  white  population  of  the  German  Colonies  we 
arrive  at  somewhat  extraordinary  results. 

The  white  (male)  population  of  German  East  Africa,  Kamerun,  Togoland  and 
S.-W.  Africa  classed  according  to  occupations  and  professions  is  as  follows : 


1909. 


Colony 

, 

, 

Clergy  and 
Missionaries 

Settlers,  Planters, 
Farmers  and 
Gardeners,  &c. 

Mechanics,  Builders, 
Engineers, 
Photographers 

| 

Business  Men,  Inn 
and  Hotel  Keepers, 
Teamsters 

Sailors  and 
Fishermen 

1 

i 

Unclassified, 
including 
Unemployed 

Total 

East  Africa    . 
Kamerun 
Togoland 
S.-W.  Africa  . 

353 
179 
77 
768 

213 
110 

2,381 

374 
95 
52 
70 

514 
99 
6 
1,231 

221 
60 
32 
196 

136 
78 
30 
1,979 

261 
326 
55 

887 

5 

7 
1 
49 

14 
7 

1 
15 

4 
15 

219 
8 
18 
419 

2,314 
969 
272 
8,010 

1,377 

2,704 

591 

1,850 

509 

2,223 

1,529 

62 

37 

19 

664 

11,565 

It  will  be  seen  that  troops  take  the  first  place,  followed  by  artisans,  workmen  and 
miners,  then  settlers  and  planters,  business  men,  and  finally  officials.  Out  of  a 
total  population  of  11,565  there  are  no  less  than  4,672  soldiers,  officials  and  clergy 
(including  missionaries),  as  against  6,111  settlers,  mechanics,  workmen  and 
business  men.  These  figures  need  no  comment. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1908-09  are  as  follows : 


Colony 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

East  Africa        .... 

25,786,771 

10,873,856 

36,660,627 

Kamerun    

16,788,864 

12,163,881 

28,952,745 

Togoland    

8,509,380 

6,893,324 

15,402,704 

S.-W.  Africa       .         .        .         . 

33,178,994 

7,795,305 

40,974,299 

Bismarck  Archipelago 

2,385,144 

1,426,212 

3,811,356 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land 

722,538 

281,181 

1,003,719 

East  Carolines   .... 

226,164 

98,296 

324,460 

West    Carolines,     Pelew,     and 

Marianne  Islands   . 

389,292 

231,341 

620,633 

Marshall  Islands 

1,367,066 

4,015,579 

5,382,649 

Samoa        

2,502,826 

2,671,233 

5,174,059 

Total  1908  

91,857,039 

46,450,208 

138,307,247 

As  against  1907  .... 

88,742,625 

41,163,630 

129,906,255 

3  114  414 

E  2ftA  fjvn 

Q  Ann  aqo 
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The  chief  source  of  imports  to  the  German  Colonies  is  the  British  Empire,  with 
about  50  per  cent.  Germany,  of  course,  takes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  her 
Colonies'  exports  (about  75  per  cent.),  25  per  cent,  being  pretty  evenly  distributed 
between  England,  Africa  and  Australasia.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are: 


— 

K 

1 

I 

Palm  Kernels 
and  Oil 

| 

i 

1 

Million 
Marks 

2,031 

1 

1 

Ostrich 
Feathers 

1 

Million 
Marks 

East  Africa 
Kamerun 
Togoland 
South  Sea  Islands 
S.-W.  Africa 
New  Guinea 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land. 
Carolines,     Pelew,     and 
Marianne  Islands 
Marshall  Islands     . 
Samoa    .... 

Million 
Marks 
1,113 
4,780 
587 
42 

6,522 

Million 
Marks 

6,296 

Million 
Marks 
806 

19 

1,550 

230 
713 
2,356 

Million 
Marks 

3,192 
1,454 

Million 
Marks 

3,302 

8 

Million 

Marks 

2,654 
69 

Million 
Marks 

Million 
Marks 
801 

Million 
Marks 

209 
336 

Million 
Marks 

246 

- 

992 

12 

— 

63 

51 

2,031 

Total   . 

6,296 

5,674 

4,646 

3,310 

2,969 

992 

813 

545 

63 

51 

The  figures  for  diamonds  in  S.-W.  Africa  will,  of  course,  be  considerably 
higher  at  the  present  moment,  as  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  output. 
The  present  natural  stock  of  rubber  in  Kamerun  is  practically  exhausted,  and 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  lay  out  extensive  plantations  both  there  and  in  East 
Africa  if  this  produce  is  to  continue  to  be  an  export  item.  Eubber,  it  must  be 
noted,  has  proved  detrimental  to  agriculture  in  both  these  Colonies,  as  the  natives 
neglect  all  regular  husbandry  and  devote  themselves  to  the  more  remunerative 
gathering  of  rubber.  Cotton  in  Togoland  is  making  good  headway,  and  shows 
an  increase  of  38.2  per  cent,  in  1909. 

A  crying  need  in  all  the  German  Colonies  is  railways.  German  colonial 
economists  and  politicians  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  population  must  not  be  waited 
for  before  constructing  railways,  but  that  they  should  be  built  as  a  means  of 
opening  up  and  settling  the  country.  The  railway  mileage  in  operation  is  as 
follows:  Kamerun,  108  kilometres;  Togoland,  196;  S.-W.  Africa,  1,599;  East 
Africa,  464;  or  a  total  of  2,367.  Of  this,  1,053  kilometres  are  narrow  gauge  (in 
S.-W.  Africa).  Under  construction  there  are:  Kamerun,  412  kilometres;  Togo- 
land,  143  ;  East  Africa,  791 ;  or  a  total  of  1,346.  The  lines  Seeheim-Kalkfontein, 
in  S.-W.  Africa,  and  Mombo-Buiko  (Usambara  Eailway),  in  East  Africa,  were 
constructed  in  1909.  The  Eeichstag  has  not  yet  sanctioned  the  construction  of 
the  Windhuk-Keetmanshoop  Railway  (528  km.),  in  S.-W.  Africa.  This  is  always 
the  difficulty — the  Imperial  Diet  is  very  chary  of  spending  money  on  colonial  rail- 
ways, and  does  not  show  the  necessary  interest  in  the  Protectorates. 

All  in  all,  the  German  Colonies  are  slowly  but  steadily  progressing.  Herr 
Dernburg  has  started  a  new  era  in  German  colonial  policy,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
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few  who  recognise  the  tremendous  financial  and  economic  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with.  As  an  ex-banker,  financial  operator,  and  a  man  of  broad  views,  he 
is  certainly  well  fitted  for  his  post.  It  is  due  to  him  that  a  milder  and  more 
humane  policy  towards  the  natives  has  been  introduced — a  much-needed  reform. 
The  German  is  apt  to  be  harsh,  overbearing,  and  cruel  to  natives,  partly  as  a  result 
of  military  discipline  at  home,  which  in  the  Colonies  often  leads  him  to  be 
tyrannical  to  his  subordinates,  whether  black  or  white.  Such  excesses  have  been 
dubbed  "  Tropencholer  " — a  euphemism  for  love  of  beating  blacks.  Germany 
has  yet  to  learn  that  old  wine  does  not  do  well  in  new  bottles.  The  system  of 
bureaucracy,  taxation,  rules,  regulations  for  muzzling  dogs  and  extinguishing 
lights  at  a  certain  time  has  unhappily  been  introduced  with  full  force  into  the 
Colonies.  Anything  more  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first  principles  of  colonial 
policy  would  be  hard  to  find. 

German  colonial  policy  has  been  subject  to  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand 
hyper-optimism  on  the  part  of  colonial  enthusiasts,  on  the  other  deep-rooted  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  A  correct  estimate  in  Germany  of  the 
facts  and  difficulties,  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  is  at  present  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  German  Colonies. 

Louis  HAMILTON. 


EDUCATION  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

IT  is  a  great  pity  that  when  one  goes  to  the  coast  he  sees  the  worst  of  the  Africans 
first.  Perhaps  he  never  goes  inland,  and  so  has  no  idea  of  what  they  once  were. 
On  the  whole  civilisation  has  probably  done  more  harm  than  good.  Mary  Kingsley 
("  Travels  in  West  Africa  ")  says:  "  Our  own  methods  of  instruction  have  not 
been  of  any  real  help  to  the  African,  because  what  he  wants  teaching  is  how  to 
work.  ...  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  that  the  African  should  have 
any  white  culture  at  all  to  become  a  decent  member  of  society  at  large.  Quite  the 
other  way  about,  for  the  percentage  of  honourable  and  reliable  men  among  the 
bushmen  is  higher  than  among  the  educated  men."  Some  articles  by  a  Sierra 
Leone  celebrity  were  published  in  1908.  In  one  passage  the  author  says:  "  We 
would  ask  those  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  follow  us  thus  far  in  this  discus- 
sion whether  in  social,  economic,  or  industrial  life  Europe  has  anything  better  to 
offer  the  African  than  the  system  he  has  constructed  for  himself."  This  may 
astonish  new-comers  and  those  at  home  who  contribute  to  various  societies  think- 
ing that  "  our  poor  black  brother  "  must  be  grateful  for  their  efforts.  But  many 
of  the  better  class  of  natives  recognise  that  we  have  not  always  been  wise  in  our 
dealings  with  their  tribes. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Liquor  Trade  in  Southern  Nigeria  reported 
(September  1909)  that  there  was  "  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  before  us 
that  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  chiefs)  habitual  hard  drinking  was  mainly 
indulged  in  by  natives  who  had  received  some  European  education  at  missionary  or 
Government,  schools,  and  copied  the  bad  habits  of  the  lower-class  Europeans." 
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Again,  "  in  the  tribal  community  every  individual  has  his  place;  none  are  over- 
looked, and  pauperism  is  unknown.  A  native  on  being  informed  that  in  Europe 
men  have  died  of  starvation  greets  the  assertion  with  incredulity."*  He  very 
naturally  thinks  that  we  would  look  after  our  own  first.  "It  is  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  all  this  refers  to  the  native  community  in  which  the  tribal 
system  remains  in  force.  Under  this  system  the  aged  and  the  poor  are  well  cared 
for,  as  are  the  infirm  and  the  imbecile,  and  in  most  cases  those  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases  are  isolated.  The  Sierra  Leoneans,  among  whom  the  tribal 
system  is  non-existent,  are  unable  to  solve  these  problems.  Government  inter- 
vention is  consequently  necessary,  and  a  sum  of  £450  is  provided  for  the  Sierra 
Leonean  destitute.  ...  It  is  probable  that  this  sum  will  soon  have  to  be  in- 
creased."* "There  are  no  poor-houses  or  reformatories.  As  has  been  stated 
in  previous  reports,  pauperism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is,  thanks  to  the 
obligations  entailed  by  the  family  system,  unknown  in  the  Colony."  | 

Against  this  should  be  quoted  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  says 
("  Brit.  Cent.  Africa  "):  "  The  negro,  in  his  wild  state,  exhibits  a  stunted  mind 
and  a  dull  content  .  .  .  which  induces  mental  stagnation  .  .  .  and  even  retro- 
gression towards  the  brute.  .  .  I  can  believe  it  possible  that,  had  Africa  been 
more  isolated  .  .  .  and  cut  off  from  the  immigration  of  the  Arab  and  the  Euro- 
pean, the  purely  Negroid  races  left  to  themselves  .  .  .  might  have  actually 
reverted  to  a  type  no  longer  human." 

The  native  in  his  own  country,  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  idea  that 
European  clothes  make  a  man  a  Christian,  who  is  proud  of  being  a  black  man  and 
does  not  wish  to  become  a  bad  imitation  of  a  white,  and  who  believes  in  his  own 
religion  too  much  to  change  it  easily,  is  a  man  to  be  respected,  not  laughed  at;  to 
be  loved,  not  despised.  He  is  a  native,  not  a  "  nigger." 

It  has  taken  many  centuries  to  bring  English  people  from  the  woad  and  Druid 
state  to  the  present,  yet  some  think  that  a  black — with  naturally  less  intelligence 
and  sense  of  discipline — can  be  transformed  in  a  few  months.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  this  is  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  missionaries.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  men  and  women  who,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  consider  their  duty, 
sometimes  go  through  even  greater  hardships  than  the  officials.  Most  of  them 
are  brave  and  good  people.  No,  we  are  all  equally  guilty  in  that  respect.  We  pay 
a  native  soldier  as  much  actually  as  a  British  Tommy,  and  so  much  more  propor- 
tionately that  he  can  have  a  house  to  himself,  keep  one  to  three  wives,  a  servant 
to  clean  his  kit,  and  often  a  horse  and  a  boy  to  look  after  it.  Tommy  has  to  carry 
his  marching  order,  the  black  soldier — except  on  active  service — has  it  carried  for 
him.  Give  Tommy  similar  advantages  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  conscription. 
It  is  the  same  with  clerks,  servants  and  others.  Why  do  we  do  it  ?  Surely  charity 
begins  at  home — if  anywhere.  And  the  native  is  not  grateful ;  he  has  never  been 
taught  the  value  of  money,  and  thus  does  not  recognise  that  his  pay  is  enormous. 
To  again  quote  Miss  Kingsley :  "  I  hate  the  preying  upon  emotional  sympathy  by 
misrepresentation,  and  I  grieve  to  see  thousands  of  pounds  wasted  that  are  bitterly 
needed  by  our  own  cold,  starving  poor.  I  do  not  regard  the  money  as  wasted 

*  Annual  Report,  Sierra  Leone,  1908. 
t  Gold  Coast,  Annual  Report,  1908. 
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because  it  goes  to  the  African,  but  because  such  an  immense  percentage  of  it  does 
no  good  and  much  harm  to  him. " 

We  always  sympathise  with  oppressed  races,  but  unfortunately  we  usually 
manage  to  give  the  worst  tribes  most  power.  They,  not  being  used  to  having 
authority,  abuse  it,  and,  becoming  more  and  more  ambitious,  wish  to  get  rid  of  us, 
while  the  higher  types  regard  us  as  being  more  friendly  to  their  former  slaves  than 
to  them.  In  some  colonies,  however,  much  wiser  counsels  have  prevailed,  and 
our  rule  is  likely  to  be  much  more  successful  if  the  present  system  be  adhered  to. 
We  have  to  rule  native  countries  mainly  by  "  bluff."  The  natives  of  West  Africa 
number  more  millions  than  we  do  hundreds.  Yet  we  are  doing  our  best  to  give 
them  the  idea  that  they  are  quite  as  good  as  we.  They  are  not,  morally,  mentally, 
or  physically — so  far  as  capacity  for  any  kind  of  work  in  any  climate  goes — so  why 
tell  them  they  are?  When  they  once  come  to  believe  it  we  shall  go. 

The  natives  in  their  primitive  state  are  mostly  religious  and — according  to  their 
lights — quiet  and  good  people.  We  talk  about  their  fiendish  tortures — some 
tribes  certainly  are  cruel — but  are  they  worse,  are  they  as  bad  as  the  Spanish 
Inquisition?  Yet  that  was  absolutely  legal,  and  even  holy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fanatics  of  the  time.  We  scoff  at  their  morals,  but  if  we  were  not  so  ignorant 
we  would  know  that  they  live  in  accordance  with  their *own  laws,  and  often  observe 
them  much  more  strictly  than  we  do  ours.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
they  ought  to  be  left  in  their  present  state,  I  only  wish  that  we  could  go  slowly, 
and  not  regard  "the  native  minds  as  so  many  jugs  only  requiring  to  be  emptied  of 
the  stuff  which  is  in  them  and  refilled  with  a  form  of  dogma  ...  in  order  to  make 
them  the  equals  of  the  white  races.  This  form  of  procedure  .  .  .  eliminates 
those  parts  of  the  native  fetish  that  were  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  African  .  .  . 
without  the  greater  restraint  of  love  being  put  in  their  place. "  *  In  reply  to  her 
own  question :  What  makes  the  West  African  so  useless  as  a  means  for  developing 
the  country?  Miss  Kingsley  says :  "In  my  opinion  it  is  the  sort  of  instruction  he 
has  received,  not  that  this  instruction  is  necessarily  bad  in  itself,  but  bad  from 
being  unsuited  to  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  "f  It  has  the  tendency 
to  develop  his  emotionalism,  his  sloth,  and  his  vanity,  and  it  has  no  tendency  to 
develop  those  parts  of  his  character  which  are  in  a  rudimentary  state  and  want  it ; 
thereby  throwing  the  whole  character  of  the  man  out  of  gear. ' ' 

"  Morality  also  is  admittedly  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  this 
has  in  part  been  attributed  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  under  the  British  Administra- 
tion." (Keane,  "  Man  Past  and  Present.")  "  They  have  passed  from  the  sphere 
of  native  law  to  that  of  British  law,  which  is  brought  to  this  young  community  like 
an  article  of  ready-made  clothing.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  clothes  do  not  fit?  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  Kings  and  Chiefs  around  Sierra  Leone,  instead  of  wishing  their 
people  to  come  and  see  how  well  we  do  things,  dread  for  them  to  come  to  this 
Colony  on  account  of  the  danger  to  their  morals?  In  passing  into  this  Colony 
they  pass  into  a  liberty  which  to  them  is  license."  (Bishop  Ingham.)  There  are 

"  Travels  in  West  Africa." 

t  Up  to  the  present  time  (1908)  in  Southern  Nigeria  there  have  been  three  different  codes 
(of  education),  all  of  which  were  based  on  the  English  Educational  Code,  and  therefore  quite 
unsuitable, 
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some  educated  natives  who  are  a  credit  to  their  countries,  but  a  general  shovelling 
out  of  European  ideas  seems  to  be  deprecated  even  by  missionaries  themselves. 

Giving  natives  European  clothes  seems  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  very  big  in  bad 
results.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  white  boys  breeched  for  the  first  time 
have  immediately  become  so  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance  that 
they  have  had  to  go  back  to  dresses  for  a  day  or  two  to  allow  their  heads  to  resume 
the  normal  size?  Unfortunately  there  is  no  one  to  unbreech  the  African  again. 
This  "  man  is  the  curse  of  the  coast,  and  you  find  him  in  European  clothes  and 
without  all  the  way  down  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Loanda.  The  pagans  despise  him, 
the  whites  hate  him,  still  he  thinks  enough  of  himself  to  keep  him  comfortable. 
His  conceit  is  marvellous.  .  .  .  Dressing  up  in  European  clothes  amuses  the 
ladies  and  some  of  the  young  men  for  a  long  time,  in  some  cases  permanently, 
but  the  older  men  and  the  bolder  youths  soon  get  bored,  and  when  an  African  is 
bored — and  he  easily  is  so — he  goes  utterly  to  the  bad.  .  .  .  And  if  the  question 
of  the  abstract  morality  of  introducing  clothes  ...  to  native  races  were  fairly 
gone  into,  the  results  would  be  interesting — for  clothing  native  races  in  European 
clothes  works  badly  for  them  and  kills  them  off."  *  The  danger  of  depending  on 
clothes  and  a  smattering  of  English  to  civilise  people  is  also  recognised  by  G.  B. 
Wallis,  who — referring  to  the  rising  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1898-99 — writes  in  "  The 
Advance  of  our  West  African  Empire,"  "  Here  some  of  the  most  atrocious  and 
treacherous  murders  recorded  in  history  occurred,  murders  preceded  by  all  the 
ingenious  devices  of  torture  of  which  the  depraved  mind  of  the  African  bush  savage 
is  capable.  Black  and  white,  old  and  young  alike,  were  cut  down  and  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  Delicate  white  ladies  were  first  outraged  and  then  brutally  done  to 
death.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  these  people  knew  no  better.  .  .  .  There  were  some, 
however,  who  did  know  better.  I  refer  to  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  guidance  of  the  missionaries  and  who  understood  and  could  themselves  speak 
English.  Blood  being  thicker  than  water,  they,  as  soon  as  the  rising  started, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  their  own  people;  and,  strange  and  horrible  as  it  may 
appear  to  our  eyes,  some  of  the  worst  and  foulest  murders  were  perpetrated  by 
those  very  persons  who  had  received  their  earliest  education  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  Christian  men." 

People  at  home  are  apt  to  look  upon  uncivilised  tribes  as  entirely  outside  the 
pale.  Those  who  have  been  with  them  know  that  they  are  but  simple  overgrown 
children,  playful  (their  games  are  sometimes  too  rough  for  ordinary  people),  nearly 
always  amusing,  and  often  lovable.  They  are  faithful,  and  if  untruthful  it  is 
usually  through  fright  or  ignorance.  When  once  one  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
savages  he  cannot  help  being  fond  of  them.  Give  a  native  a  pair  of  trousers  and 
he  at  once  begins  to  extort  money  from  his  people.!  Teach  him  English  and  he 
despises  his  parents.  Show  him  how  to  read  and  write  and  he  thinks  himself 
able  to  govern  the  country  without  any  advice  from  his  European  superiors.  What 
is  the  natural  result?  Probably  punishment  for  crime,  possibly  revenge  on  his 
would-be  benefactors,  certainly  unhappiness.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  white 
race  will  ever  drag  the  black  up  to  their  own  particular  summit  in  the  mountain- 
range  of  civilisation  .  .  .  the  African  is  not  keen  on  mountaineering  in  the  civilisa- 

*  "Travels  iji  West  Africa."  f  Vide  Preamble  of  Uniform  Proclamations, 
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tion  range.  He  prefers  remaining  down  below  and  being  comfortable.  .  .  .  And 
if  he  is  dragged  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  a  self-abnegatory  religion,  six  times 
in  ten  he  falls  back  damaged,  a  morally  maimed  man,  into  his  old  swampy 
country-fashion  valley."  *  Nature  will  not  be  forced.  The  human  embryo  must 
pass  through  many  stages  before  it  can  be  born  as  the  perfect  child,  and  these 
stages  must  be  taken  in  their  proper  order  and  time.  Should  anything  happen  to 
hurry  the  development  the  result  may  be  a  monster,  certainly  a  failure.  What  is 
true  of  the  body  is  true  of  the  brain.  We  can  teach  the  native  many  useful  things 
without  these  bad  results.  We  need  not  violently  change  the  happy,  lovable 
native  into  the  ludicrous  Christy  Minstrel.  If  we  let  him  advance  in  a  generation 
as  much  as  we  ourselves  have  done  in  a  century,  surely  that  is  fast  enough.  But 
though  we  should  not  over-educate  the  native,  we  ought  to  learn  more  ourselves. 

Some  extracts  from  a  report  furnished  by  me  last  year  may  be  useful.  "  The 
administration  of  semi-civilised  (Filani,  say)  and  independent  pagan  countries 
(e.g.  Kagoro)  must  be  different,  for  the  people  of  the  former  can  usually  be 
governed  with  the  existing  machinery — though  it  must  be  improved  in  some  cases, 
— but  with  the  pagan  direct  rule  will  for  some  time  be  a  necessity,  for  very  few  of 
the  chiefs  have  any  power  over  any  but  their  own  immediate  households. 

"  However  successful  a  political  officer  may  have  been  in  Filani  provinces,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  will  be  a  suitable  man  to  deal  with  pagans, 
and  vice  versa,  for  with  the  former  firmness  and  exactness  are  required,  while  with 
more  ignorant  tribes  great  patience  must  be  exercised  and  many  allowances  made. 
For  instance,  the  more  civilised  peoples  know  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  if  late  for 
appointments  can  generally  be  fairly  and  rightly  punished  for  disobedience  or 
insolence ;  but  bush  pagans  have  no  idea  of  time,  and — espcially  in  cold  weather — 
seem  incapable  of  much  thought  or  action  until  the  sun  is  well  up.  Again,  the 
Filani  are  dignified  and  expect  their  superiors  to  be  so,  the  pagans  are  more  like 
children  and  must  be  treated  accordingly." 

It  is  often  better  for  the  political  officer  not  to  live  in  a  large  town  unless  the 
surrounding  country  was  originally  subject  to  it.  "...  Independent  chiefs  do 
not  like  coming  to  the  towns  of  a  greater  chief  lo  see  the  political  officer — especially 
if  they  were  at  war  before  we  came — for  if  they  do  come  they  must  pay  their 
respects  to  the  chief — which  is  distasteful  to  them,  or  else  ignore  him — which  they 
are  afraid  to  do.  ...  An  official  in  a  pagan  district  must  travel  more  than  one 
in  a  well-organised  emirate.  One  objection  is  that  touring  costs  money. "  "  Often 
tribes  living  next  to  one  another  differ  totally  in  laws,  customs,  and  languages.  No 
man  can  be  an  encyclopaedia,  nor  can  he  learn  these  customs  at  once — much  less 
the  languages.  In  fact,  he  will  really  obtain  but  very  little  knowledge  until  he  has 
become  well  known  (by  constant  travelling)  and  has  gained  the  natives'  confidence. 
Again,  it  is  most  disheartening  to  a  man  who  has  studied  a  particular  tribe  to  find 
on  his  return  that  he  has  to  begin  all  over  again  in  a  different  district.  .  .  .  The  best 
way  to  gain  influence  over  the  pagans  is  to  learn  their  languages.  But  these  differ 
so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  pick  up  more  than  one — even 
one  takes  a  long  time  if  no  books  of  reference  be  available — and  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  it  may  prove  of  no  use  owing  to  transfer  to  another  district.  .  .  ." 
Anthropology  should  be  taken  up  when  possible,  "  for  the  more  an  official  studies 
*  "  Travels  in  West  Africa." 
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the  natives  the  more  he  must  sympathise  with  and  be  interested  in  them,  and  the 
greater  must  be  his  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  ideas  of  justice.  .  .  .  This  would 
apply  mainly  to  officials  who  are  posted  to  pagan  districts,  those  in  Filani  emirates 
might  find  Arabic  and  Mohammedan  law  more  useful  at  first.  Courses  in  all  these 
can  be  attended  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London  Universities.  ..."  Perhaps 
there  will  be  some  day  a  department  where  men  can  be  instructed  without  having 
to  pay  ruinous  fees.  It  would  certainly  repay  the  outlay,  for  "  the  pagans  would 
thus  be  ruled  directly,  but  in  accordance  with  their  own  traditions,  and  without 
the  introduction  of  ideals  which,  although  very  desirable  to  us,  might  be  repugnant 
to  them. 

I  have  written  of  the  Filani  and  the  Kagoro  because  I  know  them,  but  the 
remarks  will  no  doubt  apply  to  West  Africa  in  general. 

A.  J.  N.  TBEMEABNE. 


THEEE    WOMEN    IN    CANADA. 

WE  have  here  three  books  giving,  from  the  points  of  view  of  three  women,  different 
views  of  Canada.  There  is  a  children's  game  in  which  an  object  is  hidden  in  some 
part  of  the  room,  and,  as  the  seeker  approaches,  he  is  told  he  is  "  hot — warm," 
or,  if  he  goes  away,  "cool — colder — freezing."  The  seeker  after  truth  will 
inevitably  deserve  most  of  the  adjectives  which  denote  unsuccess  at  some  period 
or  other.  He  must  think  himself  fortunate  if,  at  rare  intervals,  he  gets  suddenly 
"  hot."  Now,  all  the  three  women  who  wrote  these  books  are  well  endowed  with 
brains,  with  intuition,  and  with  sympathies ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  while  all  went  out 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  Canada,  one  never  got  "  hot  "  at  all,  one  was  "  warm  " 
most  of  the  time  with  glowing  intervals,  while  the  third,  with  a  far  narrower  range 
of  experience,  got  well  within  the  torrid  zone  (to  keep  up  our  simile),  and  even  got 
a  bit  scorched  at  times.  But  the  comparative  success  of  these  women  was  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  equipment  for  telling  about  it,  so  that  the  third  book  is  inferior 
to  the  other  two  in  every  respect  but  that  of  a  convincing  realism. 

The  first  on  the  list,  "  Canadian  Born,"*  is  a  very  slight  story  on  which  the 
most  successful  woman  novelist  of  the  day  hangs  her  description  of  a  journey  across 
Canada.  One  feels  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  was  far  too  conscious  of  the  limita- 
tion of  her  own  view  to  attempt  any  description  of  Canada.  She  gives  us  merely 
the  view  from  the  windows  of  a  private  travelling  car  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  so  enthusiastic,  and,  of  course  (coming 
from  Mrs.  Ward's  pen),  so  accomplished,  that  one  wishes  she  had  been  content 
to  give  us  merely  her  impressions  de  voyage.  Unfortunately  she  has  chosen  to 
weave  them  round  a  conventional  love  story,  in  which  the  heroine  (as  is  usual  in 
modern  novels)  is  called  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  we  fancy,  typified  to  her  creator 
all  that  is  most  refined,  cultivated,  and  over-civilised  in  the  Old  World,  and  she  is 
here  pictured  as  torn  between  the  old  ties,  the  old  interests,  and  the  "  call  of  the 
wild."  Unfortunately  for  the  Old  World,  its  human  representative  was  a  singularly 
dry-as-dust  person,  who  bored  his  lady-love  with  long  articles  on  archaBological 
*  "Canadian  Born."  Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  12mo.,  pp.  346.  Smith,  Elder.  16  oz.  6s. 
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research ;  while  Canada  had  a  champion  of  the  big,  strong,  silent  type  (irresistible 
in  ladies'  novels,  impayable  in  real  life),  who  told  her  tales:  "  From  the  epic  of 
the  soil  he  would  slip  on  to  the  human  epic  bound  up  with  it — tale  after  tale  of  life 
in  the  ranching  country — witched  out  of  him  by  this  delicately  eager  face,  these 
lovely  listening  eyes.  And  here,  in  spite  of  his  blunt,  simple  speech,  came  out  the 
deeper  notes  of  feeling —  .  .  .  earthly,  tender,  humorous,  or  terrible,  which  make 
up  human  fate."  No  wonder  the  archaeologist  became  "  a  back  number,"  and 
that,  after  taking  a  look  at  her  lover  in  the  background  of  the  stately  homes  of 
England,  and  finding  that  he  still  "  talked  well  and  modestly,"  Elizabeth  consented 
to  make  the  prairies  her  home.  Notwithstanding  a  whole-hearted  admiration 
for  Canada  and  the  Canadians,  Mrs.  Ward  evidently  had  some  compunctions  at 
leaving  her  ethereal  heroine  planted  on  a  Saskatchewan  farmstead.  Luckily,  the 
wealthy  Elizabeth  need  not  tread  the  path  of  ordinary  mortals,  even  in  Canada — 
or  at  least  so  her  creator  believes — and  with  two  "  household  helps,"  blue  drugget, 
pale-blue  hangings,  and  a  tiled  bathroom  we  leave  her  to  live  happily  ever 
afterwards. 

The  second  book  *  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  preferred  Mrs.  Ward's  to 
be — a  series  of  impressions.  Mrs.  George  Cran  also  saw  Canada  under  favourable 
auspices.  Her  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Government,  she  was  franked  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  and  was  evidently  provided,  wherever  she  went,  with 
the  introductions  and  recommendations  which  open  doors.  But,  as  she  is  fearless 
and  truthful  in  describing  all  she  saw,  she  gets  "  warm  "  very  often.  Indeed,  as 
a  description  from  the  outside  by  a  clever  observer,  her  book  is  admirable.  She 
sees,  too,  many  different  kinds  of  Canada — society  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  prairie 
farms  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  fruit  farms  in  British  Columbia,  dairies, 
poultry  farms,  market  gardens,  experimental  farms,  mountain  resorts,  lakes, 
rivers — she  has  snap-shotted  them  all.  Her  main  object  was  to  "  get  at  "  the 
possibilities  for  women  in  this  land  of  promise,  and  her  conclusions  are  extremely 
interesting.  Canada  is  crying  out  for  women  to  help  in  the  building  up  of  a  new 
civilisation  in  the  great  North- West ;  Great  Britain  has  one  and  a-half  million  more 
women  than  men.  How  to  redress  the  balance?  The  great  difficulty  is  that 
women  are  wanted  in  Canada  almost  entirely  as  housewives,  and  in  the  Old 
Country  women  have  been  taught  to  specialise.  As  Mrs.  Cran  says,  the  latter  are 
nurses,  typewriters,  doctors,  clerks,  or  teachers,  and  want  to  earn  their  living  by 
doing  the  one  thing  they  have  trained  for.  But  until  Canada  has  filled  up  the  gaps 
in  her  domestic  life  she  has  no  need  of  women  specialists.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mrs.  Cran  insisting  on  this,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  woman  who  wants  town  life 
had  better  stay  at  home.  The  portions  of  her  book  which  describe  openings  for 
women  in  horticulture,  poultry  farming,  or  market  gardening  should  be  read  by 
those  with  a  small  capital  at  their  command.  As  she  says,  there  is  money  to  be 
made  by  the  right  kind  of  woman  in  these  branches.  We  are  glad,  too,  that  she 
believes  the  middle-class  woman  to  be  mistaken  in  her  shrinking  from  "  roughing 
it."  The  life  is  hard  for  women,  but  education  and  intelligence  should  make  it 
easier,  not  harder ;  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  mothers  of  young  Canada  should 
come  from  a  class  which  has  the  best  traditions  of  womanhood.  On  the  question 
of  the  provision — or  non-provision — for  the  dangers  of  maternity  in  the  scattered 
*  "A  Woman  in  Canada."  Cran,  Mrs.  George.  Pp.  283.  John  Milne.  36  oz.  10s.  6d. 
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farming  communities,  Mrs.  Gran  has  much  to  say.  The  Government  which  is  so 
anxious  for  more  citizens  might  certainly  be  expected  to  take  more  trouble  over  the 
arrival  of  the  "  native-born."  Mrs.  Gran  does  not  minimise  the  hard  work,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  trials  of  a  woman's  life  on  the  prairie— or,  indeed,  in  far  older 
parts  of  Canada— but  she  says  emphatically:  "  It  is  worth  while."  To  the  folk 
who,  although  Fate  threatens  to  turn  them  into  a  nation  of  town-dwellers,  are 
instinctively  lovers  of  the  open  road,  the  clear  sky,  the  wind-swept  plain,  there  is  a 
strong  magic  in  a  country  in  the  making.  Mrs.  Gran  feels  it,  and  gives  us  a  little 
word-picture  of  "  the  wide  Western  horizon,  the  height  and  blueness  of  the  skies, 
the  stinging  caress  of  the  wind  sweet  with  scent  of  the  upland  hay,  and  the  wild 
charm  of  the  prairie  when  it  breaks.  .  .  into  rolling  dunes  of  grass  and  scrub. 
Between  the  little  hills  lie  broad  blue  lakes— I  had  thought  Manitoba  beautiful, 
now  I  am  fain  to  forget  her  in  Saskatchewan.  Wind  and  sky  and  lovely  spaces 
.  .  .  there  is  that  in  the  West  which  will  make  my  heart  bleed  to  leave  it."  One 
other  phase  of  Canadian  experience,  one  notes  with  less  satisfaction,  is  what 
Mrs.  Gran  refers  to  as  "  the  pet  grievance  of  the  Canadian — the  inferiority  of  the 
English  settler  to  any  other;  the  superiority  of  Canada  to  England;  the  coldness 
of  England  to  her  great  Colony."  As  to  this  the  writer  shrewdly  says  that 
those  who  revile  England  are  usually  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  and  she 
promises  her  Canadian  readers  that  "  no  one  will  suffer  the  humiliation  of  hearing 
his  own  country  derided  while  he  is  a  guest  in  ours."  One  would  like  to  add  to 
this,  that  English  folk  feel  a  possessory  pride  in  Canada — they  think  of  it  as 
belonging  in  part  to  them.  They  find  it  hard  to  understand  when  Canadians  do 
not  reciprocate  by  claiming  their  share  of  what  is  best  in  the  Old  Country — not 
"  mine  "  and  "  yours,"  but  "  ours." 

Where  Mrs.  Cran  only  comes  second-best  in  her  search  after  the  truth  is  that 
she  is,  at  best,  a  visitor,  a  guest,  an  onlooker.  The  third,*  and  by  far  the 
faultiest,  of  the  books  we  are  examining  is  Miss  Binnie-Clarke's  "  Summer  on  the 
Canadian  Prairie."  When  we  have  got  over  a  tiresome  introductory  chapter  on 
the  journey,  we  land  and  begin  our  travels,  not  as  favoured  protegees  of  the  powers 
that  be,  but  as  ordinary  passengers.  And  the  progress  towards  the  homestead, 
which  is  the  objective  of  the  journey,  is  a  gradual  receding  from  European  ideas 
and  standards  of  comfort  till  we  arrive  at  the  shack,  and  are  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  not  unadorned  exactly,  but  distinctly  ill-adorned  by  the  careless  hand  of 
man.  The  teller  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  be  the  elder  of  two  English  sisters, 
who  come  out  to  visit  a  brother  who  is  homesteading  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
brother  and  his  friend  are  of  the  type  which  has  given  colour  to  some  of  the 
unfavourable  comments  on  Englishmen  which  Mrs.  Cran  met  with.  They  are 
"  remittance  men,"  and  frankly  unashamed  of  their  own  laziness  and  incom- 
petence. The  experiences  of  the  four  young  folk,  the  trials  of  housekeeping  on 
the  prairie,  and  the  pitfalls  that  await  the  "  green  English  "  make  not  only  most 
amusing  reading,  but  leave  a  picture  behind.  The  actors  are  real,  not  puppets; 
the  magic  of  the  prairie  which  seizes  one,  at  least,  of  them,  finds  its  way  into 
the  pages  without  apparent  effort.  The  story  leaves  off  abruptly,  when  the  heroine 
has  just  gathered  in  the  first  sheaves  of  her  first  Canadian  harvest.  She  is  the 
*  "A  Summer  on  the  Canadian  Prairie."  Binnie-Clarke,  Georgina.  12ino.,  pp.  vii-311. 
Edward  Arnold.  20  oz.  6s. 
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pioneer  woman  wanted  in  Canada,  and  if  the  tale  is  as  true  as  it  sounds  we 
should  like  to  hear  the  sequel.  Incidentally  one  is  brought  to  realise  the  great 
mixture  of  nationalities  which  is  taking  place  on  Canadian  soil.  At  a  wayside 
State  a  party  of  Saxon  peasants  leave  the  train,  and  are  met  by  a  company 
of  their  own  country  folk,  gay  in  their  native  dress,  and  with  a  band  of  music  to 
welcome  the  new-comer.  The  writer  considers  the  Hungarians  to  be  the  best 
workers  of  all.  "  If  either  of  us  owned  a  big  area  of  agricultural  land  and  wanted 
to  settle  it  up  without  reference  to  any  other  issue  than  the  well-being  of  the  land 
and  its  produce,  we  should  select  Hungarian  settlers.  Both  men  and  women 
are  almost  alike  in  their  instinct  of  industry."  Probably  no  settler  feels  more 
directly  at  home  on  the  wide  horizons  of  the  Canadian  prairie  than  he  who  comes 
from  the  Alfold,  Hungary's  great  plain,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  prairie  farm  in  all 
its  aspects.  This  book  is  so  obviously  not  observation  of  other  folks'  lives  but  a 
slice  of  life  itself  that  it  comes  nearest  of  the  three  to  truth,  but  as  it  is  written 
without  scheme  or  plan,  and  touches  only  one  narrow  section  of  the  great 
Canadian  kaleidoscope,  it  is  not  likely  to  serve  so  good  a  purpose  as  Mrs.  Gran's 
book.  Scattered  among  its  pages,  however,  there  are  words  of  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  the  intending  settler,  and  if  it  shows  life  on  the  prairie  with  all  its 
rough  edges,  and  other  aspects  of  Canadian  life  and  travel  without  the  glamour 
thrown  over  them  by  well-intended  panegyrists,  yet  the  spirit  which  fills  it,  the 
impression  it  gives,  are  that,  whatever  life  may  bring  in  Canada,  there  is  a 
savour  in  the  living,  a  hopefulness,  and  a  keenness  which  are  part  of  true  romance. 
With  all  their  differences  in  point  of  view,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
appreciations,  these  three  books  seem  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  with  the  sure  eye  of  the  trained  writer,  has  found  that  thing  crystallised 
in  some  lines  which  came  to  her  in  a  newspaper  cutting.  She  does  not  know 
their  authorship.  Perhaps  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  "  Kipling  of  the  North- 
West,"  E.  W.  Service.  We  can  only  quote  a  few : 

"  Put  me  somewhere   East   of   Selkirk, 

Where  the  prairie  roses  bloom, 
Where  you  run  clean  out  of  fences, 
And  a  man  has  elbow  room.   .   .   . 
For  it  rarely  stirs  the  blood 
To  see  cities  in  the  bud, 
And  to  feel  a  nation  growing 

From  that  sticky  prairie  mud." 


CHIKWIRA    MAKOMA.  * 

•SWIFT  shadows  and  fierce  sun 
And  sudden  rain — 

Dried  leaves  that  whirl  and  find  no  resting-pl 
Sweet  hidden  streams  that  run 
Out  of  the  hill's  heart  but  to  gain 

*  "  Climber  of  Hills." 
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Death  in  the  aching  sand — 

Veld  fires  that  spring  and  catch  and  race 

And  die  down  and  are  done — 

Clay  remnants,  broken  in  the  potter's  hand, 

Shards  on  the  ash-heaps  where  the  jackal  peers — 

These — these  indeed  are  one 

With  the  bold  hearts  unbroken, 

These  transients  for  a  token 

Of  all  the  pioneers. 

Have  thy  keen  eyes  grown  dim 

Watching  the  camp-fires  die? 

And  is  the  white  ash  waste  wilhin  thy  heart, 

The  sky 

Unto  the  dead  world's  rim 

Sombre  with  smoke? 

Is  aught  left  of  great  Eope  but  dreams  that  start  ? 

And  are  thy  feet 

Sick  of  the  roads  and  all  their  dust  and  heat? 

Has  man  with  all  the  means  of  him  found  yoke 

To  yoke  among  his  sorry  team  thy  fire 

Along  the  trek-tow  of  his  day's  desire? 

Have  they  found  means — 

Out  of  the  dull  same  meanness  of  them  all — 

To  stay  the  grass  ash  that  the  veld  wind  gleans, 

To  sell  him  whom  the  wild  holds  in  thrall? 

The  veld-gods  smote  thee  keenly,  left  thee  dumb 

With  love, — with  terror, — the  desire  and  worth 

Of  the  bare  rocks  and  the  dry  dust  of  earth 

And  the  fierce  shades  that  know  not  whence  they  come. 

Words — what  are  words  to  thee? 

Where  the  strange  whispers  of  the  waste  are  born — 

There  art  thou  all  thyself  and  free. 

There  with  thy  heart  against  the  crimson  dawn 

Thou  hast  wrought  out  thy  dream  upon  the  sky 

And  taught  the  dawn  stars  of  the  way  to  die. 

Great  joyous  heart  1 

Lone  lover  of  the  unkempt  hills ! 

Frail  singing  harp  through  whom  the  swinging  winds 

Of  the  burnt  veld  sweep,  as  their  mystic  hand 

Sweeps  the  dead  hill-grass 

And  the  blown  dry  sand; — 

Sweet  hunter  of  bright  suns  and  sea-blue  skies; — 

Hoarder  of  things  heroic,  whose  far  eyes 
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After  strange  dreams  still  farther  strain  and  pass;  — 

Weaver  of  wonders,  at  whose  loom 

The  gleam  of  red  gold  and  the  red  gold's  gloom 

Leap  into  life; — 

Painter,  whose  canvas  is  the  naked  soul, 

Whose  brush  is  naked  strife, 

Whereon  heart- hunger 'd  and  terrific  roll 

Starlight  and  dust  and  shadows  and  despair, 

The  whirl  and  tumult  of  the  rain-rush 'd  air, 

The  sting  of  'disappointment ; — 

Sculptor,  whose  hands  have  wrought 

Winds  into  wings  and  thunder  into  thought; — 

Who  on  Death's  road — by  all  the  flowerless  ways  he  went — 

Hath  raised  great  gates  of  triumph,  crown 'd  above 

With  calm  conviction,  underbuilt  with  love, 

And  plann'd  of  human  agony  that  gave 

Joy  of  the  dust  and  gladness  of  the  grave; — 

Here,  of  these  things, 

Having  not  flame  nor  wings, 

Take,  ere  the  day's  needs  sever 

The  heart's  harsh  songs  for  ever; 

Take,  ere  the  songs  be  done, 

This  song  from  me,  thy  son. 

KINGSLEY    FAIRBRIDGE. 


THE  EMIGKATION  CONFERENCE. 

A  CONFERENCE  on  emigration  work  was  held  on  May  30  and  31,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions under  which  emigration  work  is  now  carried  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  there  are  at  least  forty  societies  in  Great  Britain  interested  in 
promoting  emigration,  apart  from  the  organised  efforts  put  forward  by  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Overseas  Dominions.  The  necessity  for  co-ordinating  the 
agencies  which  distribute  charities  in  London  has  recently  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Board,  as  an  attempt  to  link  them  up  and  prevent  waste  and  overlapping. 
A  similar  effort  is  needed  in  the  field  of  emigration.  Investigations 
show  that  the  majority  of  the  emigration  associations  are  philanthropic, 
and  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  expenditure  involved  is 
ever  recovered  from  emigrants.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  eleemosynary 
activities  of  any  kind  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  experience  of  charitable  persons 
and  bodies,  and  is  complicated  in  the  case  of  emigration  work,  by  the  varied  con- 
ditions offered  by  the  different  Overseas  Dominions  and  by  the  impossibility  of 
following  the  career  of  the  emigrant  closely  after  he  has  left  these  shores.  It 
has  been  evident  for  some  time  past  to  those  interested  in  this  work  that  a  great 
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deal  of  waste  and  overlapping  are  going  on,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  difficult 
to  arrange  for  the  migration  of  families,  because  of  the  initial  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  most  suitable  destination.  The  class  which  is  most  ready  to  emigrate,  and 
very  often  would  provide  excellent  citizens  in  the  right  environment,  is  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  and  conditions  of  life  in  the  different 
Dominions  to  make  a  wise  choice.  Even  those  with  better  opportunities  for 
getting  information  are  often  handicapped  by  the  "  water-tight  compartment  " 
system  on  which  our  emigration  work  too  often  proceeds.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  conference  will  be  not  only  to  collect  and  focus  valuable 
information  and  co-ordinate  the  work,  but  to  introduce  a  more  scientific  spirit  into 
the  field  of  emigration,  where  the  methods  at  present  are  rather  haphazard. 

In  order  that  the  conference  might  have  definite  lines  on  which  to  work,  the 
agenda  was  classified  under  five  heads:  — 

A.  The  methods  adopted  by  the  various  emigration  societies,  and  the  question  of 
the  desirability  or  possibility  of  some  measure  of  co-operation  being  adopted  by  such 
societies  in  order  to  render  their  work  more  effective  and  to  prevent  overlapping. 

B.  The  emigration  work  of  the  Government  Agencies  of  the  Dominions  Beyond  the 
Seas,  and  its  relation  to  public  and  philanthropic  effort. 

C.  The  position  of   the   Imperial   Government   in   regard   to  emigration,    and   the 
possibility  of  utilising  Labour  Exchanges. 

D.  Schemes  of  colonisation  generally. 

E.  The  question  of  requesting  the  Imperial  Government  to  call  a  subsidiary  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  proposals  for  submission  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  1.911. 

Moreover,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  various  associations, 
and  their  replies  carefully  tabulated,  so  as  to  provide  valuable  data  for  reference 
and  guidance  in  the  discussions.  Each  society  was  asked:  — 

1.  The  objects  of  the  society. 

2.  Is  the  society  wholly  philanthropic  ?     What  arrangements  are  made  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  moneys  advanced  for  emigration  purposes,  and  what  proportion  of 
the  amounts  so  advanced  is  annually  returned?     Does  the  society  receive  aid  from 
public  funds  ? 

3.  A  summary  of  results  of  the  society's  operations  during,  say,  the  last  three  years. 

4.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  conference  can  assist  the  society  ? 

The  number  of  people  emigrated  in  the  last  three  years  by  the  different  agencies 
which  have  sent  in  replies  varies  between  50  and  23,000.  As  has  been  noted 
already,  while  the  class  of  emigrant  and  the  destination  may  vary,  the  method  of 
work  is  in  all  cases  practically  identical,  i.e.  it  is  done  on  a  philanthropic  basis, 
and  very  little  money  is  recovered.  The  following  summary  shows  some  of  the 
views  of  the  associations  as  to  how  the  conference  can  assist  them :  — 

By  suggesting  a  workable  scheme  for  a  National  Emigration  Association. 

By  bringing  before  the  various  Overseas  Governments  the  desirability  of  making 
use  of  an  established  society.  * 

By  establishing  relations  between  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the  various  existing 
societies. 

By  a  resolution  that  the  theory  of  the  Farm-School  system  is  worthy  of  being  taken 
up  inter-governmentally  or,  failing  that,  privately. 

K  K 
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By  suggesting  means  practical  and  as  effectual  as  possible  for  the  ready  employment 
of  emigrants  and  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  advanced. 

By  consideration  of  the  question  of  child-emigration. 

By  advocating  greater  protection  on  the  voyage,  &c.,  and  the  establishment  of  hostels 
for  the  reception  of  girls. 

By  promoting  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  societies. 

The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  which  is  a  statutory  organisation, 
is  not  included  in  the  above  digest.  The  following  paragraph,  from  the  reply  sent 
by  it  to  the  questions  of  the  Institute,  gives  interesting  information.  "  Since  the 
commencement  of  1906  over  8,000  unemployed  persons  have  been  assisted  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  and  over  1,000  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £75,000.  About  £25,000  of  this  sum  has  been  advanced  by  way  of  loan, 
some  under  guarantee,  and  the  remainder  under  promissory  note.  Since  this 
system  has  been  instituted  over  £3,200  has  been  refunded  by  emigrants  and  fheir 
guarantors.  It  is  anticipated  that  large  additions  to  these  repayments  will  be  made 
during  the  next  year  or  two." 

But  it  is  not  from  emigration  associations  alone  that  information  has  been 
sought.  The  representatives  of  the  Dominions  have  been  asked  to  reply  to  the 
following  questions:  — 

1.  The  class  of  emigrants  specially  desired. 

2.  The  facilities  (if  any)  offered  to  emigrants  in  regard  to  (1)  reduced  or  assisted 
passages,  and  (2)  for  receiving  them  on  arrival  overseas — whether  met  by  Government 
representatives  or  by  representatives  of  public  societies  or  churches,  and  what  provision 
is  made  for  their  accommodation  and  for  conveying  them  to  their  ultimate  destination, 
and  for  supplying  them  with  information  as  to  labour  and  lands. 

3.  The  facilities  given  to  emigrants  for  acquiring  homestead  blocks   (if  any)  or 
suitable  lands  on  which  to  settle,  especially  men  with  limited  capital. 

4.  The  openings  for  employment  and  the  general  conditions  of  labour,   including 
the  conditions  governing  contracts  for  immigrant  labour. 

5.  The  terms   and   conditions   on   which  youths   and   young  men   may   enter   the 
Government  Agricultural  Colleges  or  Training  Farms,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  given 
in  these  institutions. 

6.  The  openings  for  women-workers. 

7.  The  opportunities  (if  any)  provided  for  the  reception  of  child-emigrants  and  lads. 

Detailed  replies  were  received  from  the  Agents-General  for  Tasmania, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Natal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  general  trend  of  these  replies  seems  to  be  that  agricultural  labourers,  or  men 
with  some  experience  of  farm  work,  are  needed  everywhere,  and  also  women 
as  domestic  servants,  but  for  artisan  or  clerical  workers  there  is  little  or  no  demand. 
"When  we  remember  that  some  fifty  years  ago  we  had  two  million  men  in  this 
country  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  number  has  decreased  by  half,  we 
may  well  wonder  where  the  supply  of  "  men  with  agricultural  experience  "  ia 
to  come  from ;  but  the  same  train  of  thought  will  also  lead  us  to  reflect  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  the  second  generation  of  town-bred  folk  which  is,  at  present, 
congesting  some  of  our  urban  areas,  and  that  many  of  them  might  be  got  "  back 
to  .the  land  "  in  a  new  country,  and  will  prove  there  that  the  inherited  traditions 
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of  many  generations  of  agricultural  forefathers  are  not  to  be  lost  in  so  short  a 
time.  Fate  has  turned  Great  Britain  into  an  industrial  worshop,  but  Nature 
gave  her  people  love  of  the  soil  and  of  outdoor  life  which  is  not  yet  eradicated. 


A    CANADIAN    "RELIGIO    MEDICI." 

PROFESSOR  MACPHAIL,  of  McGill  University,  is  already  known  to  many  in  England 
through  his  admirable  University  Magazine,  which  is  bringing  to  the  front  a  new 
school  of  brilliant  Canadian  writers.  If  there  is  any  reader  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  who 
has  not  yet  come  across  the  small  volume  of  Essays  in  Politics,*  in  which  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  political  faith  that  is  in  him,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  missed  a  great 
deal.  The  essays  were,  one  gathers,  written  at  different  times,  and  they  often  repeat 
the  same  note,  but  the  effect  is  the  more  impressive,  the  passionate  conviction  expressed 
resembling  the  recurring  motive  music  in  a  Wagnerian  opera.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
article  interpolated  on  "A  Patent  Anomaly,"  which  has  little  to  do  with  the  main 
subject;  and  that  on  "Why  the  Conservatives  Failed"  may  seem  better  adapted  for 
Canadian  consumption.  Otherwise  the  essays  on  "The  Patience  of  England," 
"Loyalty  to  What?"  "The  Dominion  and  the  Spirit,"  "What  can  Canada  Do?" 
"New  Lamps  for  Old,"  "Protection  and  Politics,"  "The  Psychology  of  Canada," 
and  "  British  Diplomacy  and  Canada,"  all  treat  the  same  subject  from  different  points 
of  view.  The  book  is  a  difficult  one  for  an  Englishman  to  review,  because  it  deals,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  attitude  of  a  Canadian  towards  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of 
other  Canadians.  While  he  sees  the  mistakes  of  his  countrymen,  Professor  Macphail 
is  at  bottom  a  very  genuine  Canadian  patriot,  though  this  by  no  means  interferes  with 
his  wider  patriotism  as  a  British  subject;  and,  just  as  when  a  husband  and  wife  are 
"having  words,"  a  bystander,  for  his  own  sake,  would  do  well  not  to  interfere,  so  an 
Englishman,  though  he  should  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  what  is  happening 
in  Canada,  had  better  keep  his  tongue  silent  regarding  Canadian  controversies. 

Mr.  Macphail  is,  then,  that  interesting  survival  in  the  twentieth  century,  a  man 
who  thinks  out  for  himself,  independent  of  parties,  his  own  political  creed.  Here  and 
there  he  approaches  to  the  position  of  the  crank,  but  he  is  saved  from  that  doom  of 
the  overcritical  by  a  certain  largeness  of  outlook  and  generosity  of  temper,  within  the 
atmosphere  of  which  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  crank  cannot  survive.  I  have  spoken 
of  these  essays  as  a  religion,  a  confession  of  faith,  and  no  one,  I  think,  who  has  sub- 
mitted himself  to  their  influence  will  doubt  the  appropriateness  of  the  title.  Mr. 
Macphail  belongs  to  the  order  of  prophets  (with  whatever  interval  you  choose  to  allow 
for  differences  of  genius  and  environment),  to  the  Isaiahs  and  Carlyles  of  history;  and 
with  a  prophet  it  is  best  first  to  find  out  what  there  is  of  wisdom  in  his  message  before 
inquiring  too  curiously  into  the  particular  facts  on  which  it  is  based. 

What,  then,  is  Mr.  Macphail's  message  and  his  views  as  to  the  whole  duty  of 
Canadian  man  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ?  The  first  essay  closes  with  a  confession 
of  Imperial  patriotism  in  words  which  an  Englishman  would  hardly  dare  to  utter,  but 
which  he  may  repeat  when  coming  from  a  Canadian  source : 

"The  hegemony  of  the  race  has  always  lain  in  London,  and  England  has  never  rid 
herself  of  the  old  instinct  that  is  yet  responsible  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
disagreement  of  1776  was  an  affair  on  the  surface.  She  still  regards  them  as  Englishmen 
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occupying  a  congeries  of  States  beyond  the  sea,  just  as  Canadians  occupy  a  federation  of 
Colonies.  Protest  as  they  like,  the  people  of  the  United  States  possess  the  same  instinct. 
They  cannot  convince  themselves  that  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  racial  life  was 
anything  more  than  imaginary.  When  they  have  daughters  ready  to  propagate  the  type,  it 
is  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  they  aspire  to  present  them.  There  is  no  national  life  for 
Canada  or  for  the  United  States,  apart  or  together.  They  and  us  and  England  can  only 
attain  fulfilment  as  three  persons  in  one  '  New  England.' 

"  When  we  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  arrive  at  a  full  apprehension  of  what  Eng- 
land has  done  for  the  world,  for  the  race,  and  for  us,  then  will  come  back  the  greatness  of 
those  Elizabethan  days  in  which  there  was  an  unbounded  passion  for  the  Motherland,  when  her 
children  venerated  and  glorified  her,  and  all  which  was  hers.  And  if  we  say  that  England 
did  all  this — nourished  and  protected  us  as  children,  endowed  us  with  freedom  and  a  king- 
dom when  we  were  competent  for  the  charge — for  her  own  pleasure  and  safety,  then  are  we, 
in  the  portentous  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  bastards  and  not  sons.' " 

It  is  an  impressive  thought  that  over  a  far  wider  area  than  ever  he  intended 
Browning's  words  may  now  be  echoed : 

"  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me  :  how  can  I  help  England  ? " — say, 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray. 

But  while  to  Mr.  Macphail  the  loyalty  of  a  Canadian  is  no  more  matter  for  discussion 
than  the  honour  of  a  patriot  or  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  greater  publicity  and  more  extended  knowledge.  "  The  intrigues  of 
politicians,"  "the  squalor  of  the  poor,"  "the  inanity  of  the  rich,"  "the  brutality  of 
the  idle  poor,"  "the  wickedness  of  the  idle  rich," — these  are  things  that  may  call 
for  sympathy  and  commiseration,  but  hardly  of  themselves  breed  loyalty.  Again,  the 
Canadians  are,  as  still  mainly  concerned  with  the  land,  pre-eminently  a  conservative 
people,  not  in  the  narrow  party  sense,  but  as  desiring  the  roots  of  the  Constitution  to 
lie  deep  in  the  national  soil;  and  they  note  with  disquiet  certain  symptoms  in  the 
English  public  life  of  to-day. 

"  We  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  a  united  House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme ; 
that  there  is  none  to  stay  its  hand  and  none  to  question  the  validity  of  its  decrees.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  not  so.  ...  In  Canada  also  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  our  foolish  legislation  can  be  disallowed  by  some  one.  The  people  of  England  are 
without  such  safeguard  against  the  wanton  legislation  of  a  House  of  Commons  resolute 
to  do  evil — and  we  also,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  us.  In  that,  it  appears  to  us,  the  danger 
lies  for  us  and  them." 

Nor  does  to  the  Canadian  observer  the  House  of  Lords  seem  a  tower  of 
strength.  "To  us  it  appears  that  the  Lords  will  reject  one  measure  because  nothing  will 
happen  to  their  House,  and  pass  another  because  something  may  happen  to  it.  ... 
Nothing  would  so  make  for  the  lasting  loyalty  of  Canada  as  a  House  of  Lords  founded 
upon  reason,  and  therefore  strong  enough  to  resist  predatory  legislation,  or  legislation 
inimical  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole."  "We  do  not  object  to  the  Lords  having  convictions 
even  if  they  are  based  upon  prejudices.  Our  objection  is  that  they  do  not  act  upon  the 
convictions  they  have.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  either  reformed  enough 
to  be  completely  intelligent  or  made  strong  enough  to  be  consistently  stupid.  ...  It 
would  minister  to  our  self-respect  if  the  House  of  Lords  was  no  longer  a  recruiting  ground 
for  theatrical  managers  and  the  wives  of  American  millionaires.  Our  neighbours  in  the 
South  are  a  witty  people,  and  they  say  things  which  we  cannot  contradict." 

The  glory  of  the  English  people,  Mr.  Macphail  insists,  "is  their  loyalty  to  a 
principle  at  cost  of  disloyalty  to  their  Government.  The  Government  often  became  dis- 
loyal—the people  never  did.  That  is  the  privilege  which  Canadians  are  resolved  to 
keep  secure  :  to  remain  loyal  to  the  ancient  '  truth,  pity,  freedom,  and  hardiness ' 
of  the  sea,  wherever  those  qualities  may  be  found."  Canadian  loyalty  is  not  the  outcome 
of  her  trading  interests.  "If  her  loyalty  depends  upon  commercial  gain  the  sooner 
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England  bids  her  go  in  peace  the  better.  The  spirit  of  Demetrius,  the  silversmith  who 
saw  his  craft  in  danger,  is  not  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada." 
Nor  is  it  the  outcome  of  her  fears.  "  If  ever  the  time  comes  that  Canada  is  in  danger 
of  invasion,  it  will  be  but  part  of  world-wide  complications  in  which  England  will  have 
employment  for  her  forces  elsewhere.  We  shall  try  to  shift  for  ourselves,  and  perhaps 
spare  a  hand  for  her  besides.  The  thing  has  been  tried  three  times  already  without 
an  encouraging  result  to  the  invader." 

What,  then,  are  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Canadian  loyalty?  "We 
can  attend  to  our  own  proper  business.  '  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  '  and— work.  We 
can  build  our  railways,  enlarge  our  canals,  and  make  ships  or  harbours.  We  can  grow 
more  wheat,  breed  better  cattle,  take  more  fish  from  the  sea,  mine  more  metals  from 
the  earth,  and  pay  the  fine  for  buying  our  goods  in  England.  ...  We  can  take 
her  surplus  population,  good  and  bad.  Last  year  in  London  alone  there  were  123,000 
legal  poor.  In  twenty  years  there  need  be  none.  We  can  make  men  of  them,  or  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  stuff  in  them  of  which  men  can  be  made.  A  man  who  cannot  make  a  living 
in  Canada  is  not  worth  keeping  alive." 

Mr.  Macphail  has  little  belief  in  the  permanence  of  merely  trading  and  manufacturing 
nations.  "England  has  lost  touch  with  the  land,  and  can  rejuvenate  herself  only  by 
contact  with  the  land  again.  It  is  not  too  absurd  to  say  that  the  future  strength  of 
England  lies  in  the  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  from  which  she  will  draw  a  new  freshness. 
What  more  can  we  Canadians  do?  We  can  be  true  to  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  race. 
We  can  by  example  urge  England  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  to  be  true  to 
it  also ;  and,  by  being  true  to  that,  we  shall  be  true  to  one  another.  '  This,  above  all, 
to  thine  own  self  be  true/  is  as  applicable  to  a  community  as  to  a  man.  Canada  will  be 
loyal  to  England  so  long  as  England  is  loyal  to  herself." 

The  essay  on  "What  can  Canada  Do?"  is  a  fuller  enlargement  of  the  same  text. 
After  emphasising  the  amount  which  Canadians  have  already  done  for  the  development 
of  their  own  resources,  and  fully  recognising  the  obligation  to  make  safe  the  3,500 
miles  of  frontier  and  the  Pacific  ports,  Mr.  Macphail  again  urges  the  duty  of 
encouraging  British  immigration  upon  a  large  scale.  "We  can  help  ourselves  and 
England  at  the  same  time.  We  need  men,  and  England  needs  to  be  rid  of  a  large 
part  of  her  population.  The  truth  with  the  England  of  to-day  is  that  the  people — 
at  least  twelve  millions  of  them— are  half-employed,  half -paid,  and  half-fed."  "  These 
are  the  people  we  want.  .  .  .  We  have  no  poor-houses  here.  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  January  will  attend  to  the  rest.  We  are  a  ruthless  people  against 
all  but  undeserved  misery." 

Mr.  Macphail  again  reminds  us  that  in  certain  aspects  of  Imperial  politics  Canada 
also  is  interested.  Internal  affairs,  for  better  or  for  worse,  belong  to  the  several 
nations.  "But  England  in  its  larger  affairs  is  our  England  too.  Edward"  (alas! 
for  how  short  a  time)  "  is  our  King.  Is  it  nothing  to  us  that  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  can  at  a  stroke  determine,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  our  status  in  respect  of 
our  King?  .  .  .  Our  political  existence  is  bound  with  the  British  Constitution,  and 
the  theorists  who  are  striving  to  make  it  of  none  effect  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
their  performance  may  conceivably  be  of  some  interest  to  persons  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  ineffable  privilege  of  living  within  the  hearing  of  their  jangling  voices." 

Still,  the  author's  last  word  is  one  of  patience.  "  The  existing  House  of  Commons 
may  not  be  to  our  liking,  but  it  will  not  endure  for  ever.  .  .  .  Our  affection  is  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  genius  of  England  in  political  affairs  has  been  little 
more  than  the  capacity  to  exercise  patience.  The  time  has  come  for  us  all — in  England, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada — to  learn  the  lesson  and  be  patient,  to  become 
vitally  interested  in  one  another,  to  abstain  from  giving  offence,  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love ;  so  in  time  we  shall  develop  a  mutual  trust  and  affection,  which  must  precede  any 
final  constructive  policy,  either  economic  or  constitutional." 
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Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  with  questions  on  which  most  of  us  are  fairly 
unanimous.  Some  good  Imperialists  may,  perhaps,  think  more  highly  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  than  Mr.  Macphail  seems  inclined  to  think,  and  some  may  have  a  more  abiding 
reverence  for  the  existing  House  of  Lords.  The  practical  politician  will  no  doubt  tell 
us  that  we  need  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  Canada  will  allow  herself  to 
become  the  dumping-ground  for  our  failures  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  these  are  matters 
of  detail,  and  with  the  general  trend  of  the  teaching  most  of  us  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  are  in  hearty  agreement.  But  it  would  be  cowardice  to  ignore  that  on  one 
vital  question  Mr.  Macphail  is  altogether  at  issue  with  the  majority  of  Imperialists 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  our  author  protection  to  native  industry  is  an  odious 
and  dangerous  policy,  and  therefore  he  deplores  the  movement  that  would  drag  Great 
Britain  into  the  vortex  of  Protected  countries. 

The  pages  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  are  hardly  the  place,  nor  is  the  present  reviewer  in 
any  way  qualified,  to  deal  adequately  with  this  thorny  question.  But  for  the  due 
understanding  of  his  book  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  premises  from  which  Mr.  Macphail' s 
conclusion  is  derived.  As  I  have  already  said,  like  Tolstoy  and,  indeed,  many  other 
great  thinkers,  he  attaches  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  value  to  contact  with  the  land. 
The  manufacturer  and  trader  may  be  necessary,  but  at  best  they  are  necessary  evils. 
(In  passing  we  may  note  that  so  intent  is  Mr.  Macphail  on  his  main  theory  that  he 
somewhat  forces  the  facts  of  history.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  commerce  of 
Holland  only  began  after  William  III.  had  become  King  of  England,  and  "  her  greatness 
lasted  scarce  twenty  years."  What  would  the  shades  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
have  to  say  to  such  a  statement  ?) 

Germany  is  in  a  bad  way,  not  assuredly  because  her  people  eat  the  flesh  of  horses 
or  black  bread,  but  because  in  the  greed  of  gain  she  has  lost  touch  with  the  ideal, 
with  a  high,  austere,  and  disinterested  view  of  life.  "  Shorn  of  her  spiritual  strength, 
Germany  sits  to-day  a  blind  giant,  toiling  in  the  mill  for  the  benefit  of  any  Philistine 
who  requires  meanness  and  cheapness.  .  .  .  Forty  years  of  the  commercial  ideal  has 
made  of  the  Germans  the  tinkers  of  Europe,  the  bagmen  of  the  world,  the  supple 
traders  who  do  not  disdain  the  language  of  the  Hottentot,  if  only  a  bill  of  goods  may  be 
sold  thereby." 

In  the  naked  and  unashamed  pursuit  of  material  riches  general  around  us,  it  is 
well  that  this  side  of  the  case  should  be  presented  by  so  clear  a  thinker  and  vigorous 
a  writer  as  is  Mr.  Macphail.  But  his  presentment  of  the  matter  does  not  contain  the 
whole  truth.  In  his  account  of  the  origin  of  Protection  in  the  various  countries  he 
omits  to  mention  the  part  played  in  the  movement  by  the  perfectly  legitimate  desire 
of  every  nation  to  develop  itself  in  various  ways.  Frederick  List  has  surely  proved 
that  without  the  shelter  of  import  duties  the  younger  agricultural  nations  would  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  starting  those  manufactures  which  were  necessary  for  the 
full  manifestation  of  their  national  life.  Again,  Mr.  Macphail  is  perfectly  within  his 
rights  in  pointing  out  that  manufacturers  and  their  employees  do  not  form  the  whole 
of  either  the  British  or  the  Canadian  people ;  but  where  he  seems  to  miss  the  mark 
is  in  failing  to  realise  the  note  of  idealism  which  characterises  some  at  least  of  the 
advocates  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  tone  adopted  by  him  in  criticising  his  opponents  seems 
singularly  out  of  place  when  applied  to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Milner  in  Canada  or  of 
Mr.  Deakin  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907. 

Moreover,  with  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  Mr.  Macphail  draws  more  hopeful 
forecasts  of  the  prospects  of  Free  Trade  on  the  North  American  Continent  than  are 
perhaps  justified.  The  Payne  tariff  has  been  enacted  since  he  wrote,  and,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Congress  and  the  uneasy  stirrings  that 
were  at  the  time  apparent,  the  new  tariff,  we  are  told,  differs  very  little  from  the  former 
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in  its  treatment  of  foreign  imports ;  and  even  in  Canada  the  Liberal  Party  seems  very 
well  content  to  dissemble  its  erstwhile  love  of  Free  Trade. 

Nevertheless,  though  there  is  here  and  there  a  note  of  exaggeration  against  which 
the  cool-headed  observer  may  lodge  a  caveat,  public  men  at  home,  whether  they  agree 
or  disagree,  should  weigh  carefully  Mr.  Macphail's  words  of  warning.  "  England 
rules  because  she  rules  justly.  When  England  adopts  Protection  she  will  become 
corrupt.  Then  she  will  cease  to  rule.  That  is  why  so  many  Canadians,  who  love  the 
old  land  and  are  willing  to  die  in  defence  of  their  old  homes,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  Imperialism  tainted  with  Protection,  which  in  time  will  leave  them  without 
a  country  worth  dying  for." 

But  if  this  seems  a  hard  saying,  let  us  close  with  a  paragraph  which  will  appeal  to 
all.  "  The  development  of  this  family  affection  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  true 
solution  of  the  many  problems  which  face  the  Empire.  This  tie  will  bind  us  for  ever : 
'  for  many  waters ' — the  waters  of  the  Seven  Seas — cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it !  So  shall  we  hand  down  to  our  children,  not  impaired  but 
enriched,  this  heritage  which  has  been  entrusted  unto  us;  and  so  shall  we  fulfil  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

The  space  at  my  command  is  exhausted,  or  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  follow 
our  author  in  his  vigorous  vindication  of  British  diplomacy,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  wherein,  following  up,  as  light  cavalry,  the  weighty  attack  of  Dr. 
Ganong's  battalions  of  argument,  his  words  may  in  time  carry  conviction  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  or  even  to  Canadian  Prime  Ministers.  Mr.  Macphail  tells  us  that  his 
forbears  were  cast  away  upon  Canadian  shores  three  generations  ago,  with  only  a  copy 
of  Horace  as  equipment  for  beginning  life  in  a  new  world.  It  was  right  and  fitting 
that  their  descendant  should  so  well  illustrate  the  Horatian  maxim  :  — 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  f  ons ; 

Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando,  pariterque  monendo. 
Hie  meret  sera  liber  Sosiis,  hie  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  sevum. 

HUGH  E.  EGERTOX. 


DAIEYING    IN    AUSTRALIA. 
AN  INDUSTEY  OF  LAEGE  PEOFITS. 

AUSTRALIA'S  dairying  industry  has  made  a  long  stride  in  recent  years.  It  now 
yields  the  Commonwealth  about  £15,000,000  a  year.  Five  and  twenty  years 
ago  butter  was  made  in  a  casual  fashion  in  Australia  for  the  local  city  market.  The 
dairy  farmer  then  depended  upon  the  old-fashioned  skimmer  and  the  hand-churn, 
and  the  product  was  patchy  and  generally  indifferent.  The  export  of  butter  was 
practically  impossible,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  satisfactory  outlook  for  the 
industry. 

The  position  was  changed  as  by  magic  by  the  coming  of  the  cream  separator 
and  cold  storage.  What  these  innovations  meant  to  the  Australian  farmer  and 
stockbreeder  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  They  opened  to  his  fresh  produce  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  gave  a  uniformity  of  return  to  his  labours  which  he 
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could  not  have  enjoyed  for  very  many  years  without  them.  Down  to  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  Australian  farming  depended  very  largely  upon  the  local  market. 
A  big  crop  meant  almost  invariably  an  over-supply  and  a  low  price.  The  export 
of  wheat  was  possible,  and  of  course  the  big  clip  of  wool,  largely  contributed  to  by 
the  small  holder,  always  went  abroad.  But  there  was  no  outlet  for  meat  and 
butter  and  fruit,  all  of  which,  raised  on  the  Australian  countryside,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  in  Australia  but  one  harvest.  If  the  cereal  crops 
failed,  as  in  the  initial  years  of  careless  farming  they  sometimes  did,  the  outlook 
was  black.  With  only  one  harvest  there  was  practically  only  one  season  of  settle- 
ment. Rural  Australia  in  those  days  existed  very  largely  on  a  system  of  credit. 
In  hundreds  of  country  centres  the  local  storekeepers  financed  the  pioneers  from 
year  to  year.  They  advanced  all  stores,  even  to  clothing,  for  the  twelve  months, 
and  when  harvest  came  they  looked  for  their  reward.  And  they  looked  not  only 
for  payment,  but  they  also  expected  the  grain  to  be  sold  through  their  agency. 
Naturally  this  system,  which  placed  the  settlers  largely  in  the  hands  of  their 
creditors,  was  not  altogether  in  favour  of  progress.  It  assisted  thousands  oi 
struggling  beginners  to  get  on  their  feet,  but  it  took  a  heavy  toll  from  their  annual 
product. 

When  the  cream  separator  reached  Australia,  and  refrigerating  appliances  were 
placed  upon  the  oversea  steamers,  a  brighter  era  commenced  for  the  men  on  the  land. 
Farmers  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  new  facilities.  Perhaps  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  went  into  dairying,  and  took  up  the  breeding  of  sheep  suitable  for  export, 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  at  about  the  time  refrigeration  became  general 
prices  for  grain  and  live  stock  were  low.  Farming  was  then  returning  only  a 
narrow  margin  of  profit.  Happily  the  Australian  farmer  has  paid  great  respect  to 
machinery.  He  has  always  been  troubled  by  the  Indifferent  supply  of  rural  labour, 
and  this  has  given  ready  acceptance  to  the  sheep-shearing  machine,  the  milking 
machine,  the  combined  harvester,  and  the  separator.  Separators  were  exhibited  at 
the  country  shows,  and  suddenly  creameries  and  butter  factories  owned  co-opera- 
tively by  the  farmers  themselves  arose  over  widespread  areas  of  most  of  the  States. 

Dairying  was  a  particular  boon  because  it  paid  the  farmer  his  cheque  monthly. 
This  prompt  settlement  every  four  or  five  weeks  appealed,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  great  force  to  men  who  had  been  used  to  one  crop  a  year,  and  had  at  times 
been  not  too  sure  of  that.  There  was  a  strong  run  upon  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  dairy  cow.  I  have  recollections  of  cows  that  would  not  elicit  bids  as  beefers 
being  put  up  again  in  the  course  of  the  same  sale  in  the  dairy  classes,  and  being 
eagerly  bought  at  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value.  This  continued  for  a 
few  years. 

IMPROVING  THE  HERDS. 

But  the  Australian  settler  is  even  keener  on  superior  stock  than  he  is  on 
machinery,  and,  although  very  often  dairy  herds  were  perforce  commenced  with 
poor  material,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  improve  them.  Every  year  has  seen  a 
considerable  importation  of  dairy  cattle  selected  from  the  best  stock  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Netherlands.  And  so  every  year 
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brings  the  increasing  herds  of  the  Commonwealth  higher  and  higher  in  individual 
production.  Herds  which  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  of  a  nondescript  charac- 
ter have,  by  the  process  of  selection  and  the  introduction  of  pure  bred  stock,  become 
almost  entirely  pure. 

The  industry  is  found  to  best  advantage  on  the  rich  coastal  strip  extending  down 
the  east  side  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  along  the  south  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  and  round  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Western  Australia ;  consider- 
able areas  of  Tasmania,  too,  are  the  natural  home  of  the  butter-maker.  On  many 
parts  of  the  coastal  strip  the  rainfall  runs  from  forty  inches  upwards,  and  the 
rich  soil  gives  a  luxuriant  growth  of  both  native  and  exotic  grasses.  On  this  class 
of  country  you  find  to-day  fine  herds  of  Scottish  Ayrshire,  the  English  milking 
Shorthorns,  the  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Hoi- 
stein  from  the  Continent.  The  pastures  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  native  grasses, 
splendid  growths  of  English  clovers  and  other  grasses  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
at  home,  and  also  fodder  plants  transplanted  from  the  Tropics.  One  of  these  latter 
is  the  paspalum,  a  grass  which  must  receive  special  mention  in  any  reference  to 
Australian  dairying.  Planted  over  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  Victoria  and  the  other  States,  it  has  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually  to  the  profits  of  our  dairymen.  It  is  a  big 
growing  grass,  sweet  and  soft  to  the  roots,  and  comes  along  in  great  profusion  in 
the  hot  summer  months. 

IN  THE  SUB-TROPICS. 

On  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  a  sub-tropical  garden  just  now  being 
more  fully  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  some  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  there  are  large  areas  of  country  so  rich  that  it  will  carry  a  cow  to  the 
acre.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  richest  of  these  lands,  covered  by  a  dense  scrub, 
could  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  an  acre.  To-day,  cleared  of  their  timbers  and 
planted  down  with  paspalum  and  English  clovers,  the  same  lands  are  selling  for 
from  £20  to  as  much  as  £40  an  acre,  and  are  highly  profitable  to  their  owners  even 
at  that  figure.  All  round  this  well-watered  coastal  strip  of  Australia  dairying  is 
coming  with  a  rush.  Each  year  sees  the  forest  driven  further  back,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  more  butter  factories.  Profits  come  very  quickly  to  the  new  settlers.  Where 
the  timber  is  not  excessive,  and  the  native  grasses  are  at  all  good,  the  man  who 
takes  up  dairy  lands  gets  returns  immediately. 

The  pastoralist  had  a  substantial  hold  on  these  dairy  lands,  as  he  has  on  all 
classes  of  soil  in  Australia.  But,  as  he  was  using  the  land  only  for  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  beef  cattle,  he  has  been  content  to  take  a  price  which,  to  the  man  who 
intended  to  go  in  for  dairying,  has  been  a  very  low  one.  Where  the  dairyman  has 
commenced  on  land  which  has  already  carried  cattle,  he  has  been  able  to  put  in  his 
dairy  herd  and  at  once  commence  his  operations.  And  even  where  he  has  begun 
on  forest  lands,  not  previously  settled,  the  unprofitable  period  has  been  very  brief. 

A  look  at  a  picture  of  the  average  coastal  dairy  farm  in  Australia  will  show  clearly 
what  is  happening  in  regard  to  thousands  of  farm  homes  in  the  Commonwealth.  At 
the  rear  of  the  attractive  homestead  will  be  seen  a  smaller  and  older  house,  which 
was  the  settler's  original  home,  and  the  presence  of  the  more  imposing  building  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  dairying  industry.  Very  often  these 
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little  buildings  behind  the  present  comfortable  homesteads  are  nothing  more  than 
a  single  log  room.  They  tell  of  the  hard,  early  pioneering  days,  when  the  beginner 
was  grappling  with  his  clearing  and  fencing,  and  all  the  other  toil  which  goes  with 
the  conquest  of  new  land. 

BUTTER  FOR  LONDON. 

The  dairy  herd  is,  of  course,  the  main  asset  and  care  of  the  coastal  farmer.  If 
he  is  at  all  progressive  he  is  specialising  in  at  least  one  breed  of  superior  dairy  cattle. 
Thus  he  may  have  a  pure  bred  herd  of  Jerseys,  Milking  Shorthorns,  or  Ayrshires. 
Generally  speaking,  each  farm  has  its  own  cream  separator,  and  the  milk  is  divided 
from  the  cream  soon  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cows.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  nearest 
butter  factory.  Some  of  the  co-operative  factories  have  collecting  vans  which 
travel  all  over  the  surrounding  district  and  pick  up  the  cream  from  stands  erected 
at  the  farmers'  gates  on  the  roadside.  That  is  the  end  of  the  cream  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned.  At  the  factory  it  is  churned,  and  the  butter  product  at  once 
placed  in  cold  storage  until  it  is  sent — still  in  cold  storage — either  by  boat  or  rail  to 
the  port  of  shipment  for  London.  The  proportion  of  Australian  butter  to  be 
exported  grows  each  year.  In  1907  the  quantity  sent  abroad  amounted  to 
66,000,000  Ibs. 

There  is  something  very  striking  about  this  making  of  butter  so  many  thousand 
miles  away  for  the  British  breakfast  table.  Nothing  could  bring  home  to  one 
more  forcefully  the  triumph  of  the  engineer  than  to  see  a  herd  of  cows  in  sub- 
tropical Queensland  being  milked  for  the  London  consumer.  For  the  product 
of  these  cows  in  distant  Queensland  arrives  in  Tooley  Street  without  any  preser- 
vative. It  is  just  as  fresh  and  pure  and  wholesome  when  it  reaches  the  dining 
table  in  England  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  cow's  udder  on  the  margin  of  the 
Pacific. 

Of  course,  the  dairy  farmer  uses  his  skim  milk.  He  rears  the  best  of  his 
calves,  and  the  surplus  skim  he  gives  to  his  pigs.  He  grows  a  quantity  of  maize, 
and  this  as  a  rule  he  also  converts  into  pork.  In  addition  he  might  cultivate  a 
portion  of  his  dairy  farm  for  potatoes,  or  sugar,  or  other  crops,  which  flourish 
on  rich  soil,  a  generous  rainfall  and  no  lack  of  sunshine. 

OFF  THE  COAST. 

Further  inland,  on  what  is  known  as  Australia's  wheat  belt,  dairying  is  carried 
on  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  farming,  rather  than  as  the  chief  industry.  In  the 
majority  of  the  States  you  will  find  wheat  farmers  who  are  also  dairy  farmers 
and  breeders  of  sheep.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  down  on  the  ocean  margin 
the  Australian  merino  sheep,  which  is  the  best  asset  the  country  possesses,  does 
not  thrive.  The  lands  there,  like  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  are  too  well-watered 
and  too  wet  for  the  famous  wool  spinners.  They  like  better  the  much  lighter 
rainfall  of  the  wide  inland.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  may  be 
quoted  of  the  great  versatility  of  Australia's  producing  capabilities.  To  fully 
utilise  her  coastal  regions  she  has  drawn  upon  the  dairy  cattle  of  this  and  other 
countries,  while  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  inland  she  has  looked  to  the 
livestock  of  Spain  and  a  number  of  other  lands. 

Dairying  gives  a  sense  of  certainty  to  hundreds  of  fanners  of  the  wheat  belt. 
I  know  large  numbers  of  men  who  look  to  pay  their  current  expenses  with  their 
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monthly  cheques  for  butter,  and  to  take  the  wheat  crop,  and  also  perhaps  con- 
siderable returns  from  sheep  and  wool,  as  their  annual  profit.  Of  course,  out  on 
the  wheat  country  the  dairying  return  per  acre  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  on  the 
lands  of  high  rainfall  nearer  the  coast.  The  inland  farmers  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  native  grasses,  and  their  season  of  high  production  is  naturally  shorter 
than  where  the  grass  continues  green  during  the  summer  months.  Still,  although 
it  takes  a  larger  area  to  carry  a  given  number  of  cows,  the  profits  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

Dairying  in  Australia  is  a  very  agreeable  occupation.  It  seldom  fails  to  give 
high  return  for  the  capital  invested  and  the  labour  employed,  and  it  is  full  of 
interest  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  care  of  animals.  It  gives  full  play  to 
the  Britisher's  affection  for  livestock  of  quality,  and  men  of  superior  intelligence 
never  find  their  time  dull  while  improving  and  maintaining  a  high-class  herd 
of  dairy  cattle.  Then  the  cultivation  which  should  go  with  every  dairy  farm 
engages  no  little  attention.  So  far  in  Australia  our  dairy  farmer  has,  "like  all  our 
land  settlers,  been  negligent  in  the  growing  of  fodder  crops  to  carry  him  over 
periods  when  the  grasses  are  not  at  their  best.  This,  however,  is  being  steadily 
corrected,  and  we  now  find  most  owners  of  herds  raising  patches  of  maize  and 
sorghum,  and  barley  and  oats  and  mangolds,  and  other  green  and  root  crops  to 
hand-feed  to  their  cattle.  When  this  practice  becomes  general,  the  profits  from 
the  industry  will  be  considerably  greater  than  they  are  to-day. 

In  fact,  the  dairyman  is  in  sight  of  larger  profits  all  round.  The  labour  problem 
has  always  been  a  tough  one.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  get  good  milkers.  With 
the  present  scheme  of  State-assisted  rural  immigrants  to  Australia,  however,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  perfect  milking  machine,  this  trouble  is  being  rapidly 
removed.  Most  of  our  progressive  dairy  farmers  test  and  cull  their  cows  syste- 
matically. They  are  always  weeding  out  the  animals  which  do  not  give  a  good 
average  return.  W^ith  modern  appliances  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  simple  process, 
and  by  weighing  and  testing  a  man  can  tell  to  a  shilling  a  week  what  each  cow 
returns.  Then  the  pastures  improve  from  year  to  year,  and  transport  facilities 
for  butter  and  other  produce  become  cheaper.  These  factors  more  than  set  off 
the  advance  which  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  still  laking  place,  in  the  price 
of  dairy  lands,  and  our  dairy  farmers  have  never  been  enjoying  such  large 
dividends  on  their  investments  as  they  are  to-day. 

To  GET  A  START. 

The  making  of  butter  on  a  large  scale  is  an  industry  which  is  engaging  many 
of  the  better-class  men  from  Great  Britain  who  have  proceeded  to  Australia  in 
recent  years.  The  owner  of  a  hundred  cows  has  his  time  fully  taken  up  in  the 
work  of  management,  and  has  not  to  engage  in  the  milking  or  other  manual 
work  of  the  farm.  And  therefore,  while  he  must  give  the  supervision  close 
attention,  his  life  goes  pleasantly.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  the  amount  of 
capital  required  to  start  a  prosperous  dairy  farm.  Like  every  other  class  of  settle- 
ment in  Australia  nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  man  who  takes  the  work 
in  hand.  One  man  might  succeed  with  £500  or  £1,000  where  another  would 
be  an  utter  failure.  There  is  no  bigger  fallacy  than  to  assume  that  everybody 
with  inclination  has  the  qualifications  for  successful  rural  life.  But  it  may  be 
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said  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  dairying  industry  in  Australia  to-day 
each  saving  hundreds  of  pounds  annually,  who  began  a  few  years  ago  with  very 
little  capital,  and  even  with  nothing  but  the  capacity  to  labour  and  an  aptitude 
for  the  management  of  livestock.  The  industry  offers  a  fine  opening  to  the  young 
Briton  with  capital  who  is  prepared  .to  go  out  to  Australia  and  get  experience  by 
working  upon  an  established  farm.  This  is  always  the  best  way  to  begin  in 
any  of  our  rural  pursuits.  A  man  does  not  then  risk  his  money  before  he  knows 
whether  the  country  appeals  to  him,  and  whether  he  is  likely  to  succeed.  And 
he  picks  up  a  knowledge  of  land  and  stock  values  that  saves  him  a  great  deal 
of  money  when  he  comes  to  buy. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  Empire  offers  a  better  opening  to  the  farm  labourer 
without  capital.  It  is  especially  generous  to  men  who  have  families  old  enough 
to  milk.  Such  families  are  frequently  employed  on  Australian  dairy  farms  on 
what  is  known  as  the  ' '  shares  system. ' '  The  landowner  provides  the  cattle 
and  the  country,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary,  and  in  addition  a  house  for 
the  family  he  engages.  The  family  supplies  the  labour,  and  the  profits  are  shared. 
This  system  relieves  the  owner  of  many  of  the  cares  associated  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  men  at  wages,  while  it  gives  to  the  family  a  considerably 
bigger  reward  than  would  be  won  at  wages.  Thanks  to  this  arrangement,  large 
numbers  of  men  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  are  progressing  towards  the 
ownership  of  their  own  herd.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
individual  milkers. 

The  milking  machine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  inventions  of  modern  times. 
Like  the  shearing  machine,  and  the  combined  harvester,  it  is  of  Australian  origin. 
The  majority  of  dairymen  at  first  looked  upon  it  with  extreme  suspicion.  They 
feared  that  it  would  damage  their  cows.  But  this  prejudice  has  now  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  many  owners  of  most  valuable  herds  have  it  in  every- 
day use.  A  small  oil  engine  supplies  the  driving  power  for  the  simultaneous 
milking  of  a  large  number  of  cows.  The  milking  is  done  both  by  suction  and 
pressure  exercised  by  rubber  cups  fitted  on  to  each  of  the  teats.  The  action  of 
the  machine  is  as  near  as  possible  that  of  a  calf  at  work  on  the  cow,  and  if  you 
place  your  finger  in  one  of  the  cups  and  shut  your  eyes,  you  could  easily  believe 
that  the  suction  was  being  done  by  a  friendly  little  "  poddy."  When  the  udder 
is  empty  the  milkers  let  go  automatically,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  are  sus- 
pended in  the  air  until  the  next  cows  are  bailed  up.  The  attendant  then  strips 
the  last  few  drops  from  the  udder.  One  man  has  no  difficulty  in  attending  to 
four  cows  simultaneously  by  the  assistance  of  the  machine.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  question  that  milking  machines  are  far  less  injurious  to  cattle  than 
the  average  human  milker. 

Ten  years  ago  Australia  contained  about  1,000,000  dairy  cows.  To-day  the 
number  stands  at  about  2,000,000,  and  each  year  registers  a  big  gain.  And  as  the 
Commonwealth  abounds  in  lands  adapted  for  its  spread  there  is  plenty  of  room 
ahead.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of  over-production.  Butter-making  will  pay 
Australia  at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  now  being  realised  on  the  London 
market,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  slight  cheapening  of  butter  in  Europe  means 
an  immense  increase  in  its  consumption.  So  that  the  future  of  the  industry  is 
bright  indeed.  H.  S.  GULLETT. 
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COLONIALS   IN   LONDON.* 

A   REMARKABLE    LIBRARY. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  Northumberland 
Avenue  is  growing  and  flourishing.  Never  before  have  our  visitors  from  across 
the  seas  so  extensively  patronised  this  Society  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  result  is  that  the  Institute  will  shortly  have  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 
The  additions  will  include  the  taking  over  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  and  the  extension  of  the  premises  at  the  back  to  Craven  Street.  Up  to 
now  the  attention  of  the  public  has  not  been  very  prominently  drawn  to  the  contents 
of  the  Colonial  Institute.  It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  moment,  when  great 
crowds  of  Colonials  are  likely  to  visit  this  country,  that  notice  should  be  taken 
not  only  of  the  club  comforts  that  it  affords,  but  of  the  wonderful  collection  of 
books  and  works  of  art  dealing  with  the  Colonies.  The  public  of  London  would 
never  credit  that  there  is  in  their  midst  such  reference  books  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
Northumberland  Avenue.  The  present  Secretary,  who  was  the  Librarian  of  the 
Institute  almost  from  its  foundation,  informed  a  correspondent  that  the  growth 
in  Colonial  literature,  in  recent  years,  had  been  enormous. 

It  was  forty-one  years  ago  that  a  few  gentlemen,  prominent  amongst  them 
being  Viscount  Bury  (who  was  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Albemarle),  Mr.  A.  R. 
Roche,  Sir  James  Youl,  and  other  representatives  of  Colonial  interests,  met 
together  with  the  object  of  forming  a  society  which  should  assume,  in  relation 
to  the  Colonies,  a  position  similar  to  that  filled  by  the  Royal  Society  as  regards 
science  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  as  regards  geography — the  result  being 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  under  the  title  of  the  Colonial  Society.  The  prefix 
"  Royal  "  was  graciously  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  twelve  months  later.  Incon- 
venience, however,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  initial  letters  to  those  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  title  was  in  1870  changed  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Council,  in  the  early  days,  was  the  appointment 
of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  India, 
which  offices  were  then  held  respectively  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
official  sanction  and  support,  which  were  readily  granted.  In  addition,  both  these 
distinguished  statesmen  undertook  to  address  the  Governors  of  the  various 
Colonies  and  India  in  favour  of  the  Institute.  The  result  was  that  many  works, 
illustrative  of  the  resources  and  progress  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  were  received. 
As  another  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  library  during  its  childhood  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  that  day  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  on  the  first 
Library  Committee  were  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  M.P.. 
Sir  William  Denison,  formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Chllders.  During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  the 
progress  of  the  library  was  far  from  rapid,  and  at  the  termination  of  that  period, 
viz.,  1873,  the  collection  of  books  numbered  slightly  more  than  300.  Many 

*Beprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Morning  Post  of  May  12. 
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of  these  were  of  a  very  general  character  and  had  no  bearing  upon  the  Colonial 
Empire.  They  have  since  made  way  for  other  works  more  suitable  for  so  distinct 
a  library.  Thirteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  the  first  catalogue 
was  printed.  The  library  then  contained  2,500  volumes.  In  1886  the  second 
catalogue  was  issued,  containing  7,291  entries  besides  a  list  of  authors.  At  the 
present  time  the  catalogue  contains  over  75,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  embracing 
every  branch  of  Colonial  and  Indian  literature. 

The  Institute  was  first  located  in  very  modest  quarters  in  Westminster,  after- 
wards removing  to  two  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  These  soon  became 
too  limited  in  extent,  and  after  a  further  removal  to  the  Strand  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  present  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue  were  laid.  These  premises 
constitute  a  pleasant  place  of  meeting  for  Colonists,  and  the  chief  centre  in  London 
for  purposes  of  reference  upon  all  Colonial  subjects.  The  library  is  arranged  in 
sections,  each  Colony  occupying  a  distinct  position  in  the  several  presses.  Every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  is  represented,  from  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
the  smallest  island  Dependency  ruled  by  the  British  Government. 

Amongst  the  number  of  works  are  many  relating  to  celebrated  voyagers  and 
navigators  extending  over  a  period  of  350  years.  In  connection  with  the  voyage 
of  Flinders  attention  may  be  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
many  treasures  in  the  library.  This  is  the  collection  of  original  pencil  and 
water-colour  drawings  of  William  Westall,  A.K.A.,  who  proceeded  as  landscape 
painter  with  that  celebrated  expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia  during  the  years  1801  and  1802.  The  sketches  comprised  views  of  King 
George's  Sound,  Port  Lincoln,  the  Head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  Kangaroo  Island, 
Port  Phillip,  Port  Jackson,  the  Hawkesbury  Eiver,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Bowen, 
Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  besides  sketches 
of  the  natives,  the  flora  and  fauna.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  greatest  historic 
interest,  forming  the  entire  existing  series  of  the  sketches  made  by  the  artist  during 
the  expedition,  and  having  been  drawn  from  Nature  on  the  spot.  There  are  two 
remarkable  illustrations  of  pictorial  representations  by  the  aborigines  themselves — 
one  in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in  Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  with  drawings 
of  turtles,  sword  fish,  &c.,  and  another  of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kangaroo 
in  a  cave  near  Memory  Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  Before  Mr. 
Westall  accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter  to  the  expedition  he  stipu- 
lated that  his  original  drawings  should  be  returned  to  him  after  the  requirements 
of  the  Admiralty  had  been  fulfilled.  The  authorities  returned  them  accordingly, 
and  they  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquire- 
ment by  the  Institute  in  1889.  Some  of  the  drawings  show  signs  of  partial  immer- 
sion in  the  Porpoise  (in  which  vessel  the  expedition  embarked  for  England)  when 
she  was  lost  on  Wreck  Reef,  situated  westward  of  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  A  few  show  indications  of  damage  by  small  indentations. 
These  marks  were  caused  by  the  lively  young  midshipmen  (one  of  whom  afterwards 
became  famous  as  Sir  John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the 
sheep  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings  when  they  were  spread 
out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sands  of  Wreck  Reef.  The  collection  is  also  interesting 
to  South  Africans,  as  it  includes  several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Mountain  and 
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its  vicinity,  the  Investigator  having  touched  at  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on  her 
voyage  to  Australia. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and  coast  scenery, 
which  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published  volume 
of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders'  narrative.  In  connection 
with  these  engravings  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle  (1826-1836),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his 
personal  obligations  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  If  appears  that  on  the  first 
approach  of  these  vessels  to  Australia  during  a  heavy  gale  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  could  venture  to  make  King  George's  Sound,  but  as  they  neared 
the  coast  the  entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  the  aid  of  the  charts  that  both 
ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without  hesitation  instead  of  beating  about  at  sea. 

The  collection  comprises  144  sketches,  and  at  the  time  of  its  acquirement  by 
the  Institute  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  interest,  delegates  being  appointed 
in  several  instances  by  the  Colonial  Governments  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
collection,  which  has  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  which  has 
ever  been  executed  of  the  scenery  of  Australia.  The  announcement  that  these 
drawings  had  been  acquired  by  the  Institute  caused  Mr.  William  Essington  King, 
a  grandson  of  Governor  Phillip  King,  to  present  a  water-colour  drawing  of  Govern- 
ment House,  Sydney,  painted  by  William  Westall  in  1802,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  collection. 

There  are  many  works  of  an  important  character  bearing  upon  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  as  regards  general  works  on  Australia  the  collection  is 
very  complete,  and  comprises  books  in  many  instances  unobtainable  by  the  collector 
of  the  present  day.  In  close  touch  with  Australia  are  works  relating  to  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji.  With  regard  to  New  Zealand  the  literature 
connected  with  it  is  remarkably  extensive  and  varied,  and  the  Institute  is  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  best  and  most  representative  collections  to  be  found  in  any  library. 
The  New  Guinea  division  contains  volumes  and  pamphlets  covering  a  period  of  over 
100  years.  There  are  a  large  number  of  works  relating  to  the  South  Pacific,  and 
a  section  which  claims  particular  attention  is  that  regarding  British  North  America, 
embracing  Newfoundland.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  represented  by  a  vast 
collection,  and,  although  in  no  way  complete,  it  nevertheless  contains  all  the  chief 
works  of  interest  regarding  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  There  are  numerous  works 
upon  the  Western  Province  of  British  Columbia,  embracing  those  of  Pemberton, 
Hazlitt,  Mayne,  Sproat,  Macfie,  and  others.  There  is  one  work  in  connection  with 
Canada  which  should  have  special  mention.  That  is  Todd's  "  Parliamentary 
Government  in  British  Colonies,"  which  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
setting  forth  the  operation  of  Parliamentary  government  in  furtherance  of  its 
application  to  Colonial  institutions. 

Turning  to  South  Africa  (which  section  comprises  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  Matabeleland,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  West  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  African  travel)  there  are  few  instances  where  there  has  been  so  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  literature  of  any  country,  but,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  flow 
of  works,  almost  any  publication  of  importance  will  be  found  in  the  library.  The 
records  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  relative  to  the  aboriginal  tribes 
by  Donald  Moodie,  published  in  1841,  is  a  very  rare  work.  Natal  is  represented 
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by  a  large  collection  bearing  upon  the  history,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Colony. 
There  are  many  of  the  more  important  works  on  India,  and  the  Ceylon  collection 
is  one  of  great  interest.  The  Straits  Settlements  are  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  works,  and  those  relating  to  Burma  cover  a  period  of  over  100  years,  from 
Symes's  "  Embassy  to  Ava,"  published  in  1800,  to  the  present  time.  The  works 
regarding  Borneo  and  Labuan  likewise  include  all  that  has  been  written  on  those 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  little  Colony  of  Falkland  Islands  has  not  been  neglected. 
There  are  many  works  regarding  this  out-of-the-way  Possession,  together  with  all 
the  most  important  publications  relating  to  exploration  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
The  Mediterranean  Colonies  or  Dependencies  occupy  a  separate  section.  For  the 
botanical  student  there  is  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  flora  and  botany  of 
the  various  Colonies.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  the  principal 
Colonial  writers. 

The  Parliamentary  Library,  in  a  special  part  of  the  building,  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  Colonies,  together  with  the  Blue-books, 
&c.,  which  are  regularly  supplied  by  the  Colonial  Governments.  In  addition  to 
the  general  and  Parliamentary  collections  the  library  contains  a  legal  section  which 
embraces  not  only  the  statutes  but  the  law  reports  of  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
These  works  are  of  much  value  to  those  interested  in  legal  affairs,  and  particularly 
to  barristers  and  others  engaged  in  Privy  Council  work.  There  is  a  collection  of 
over  500  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  back  files  of  the  newspapers  are  presented 
annually  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  preserved  and  rendered  available 
to  Fellows  of  the  Institute  by  the  Museum  authorities. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lord  Kitchener's  Report. — This  report  on  the  defence  of  New  Zealand  was  made 
public  on  March  10,  and,  as  foreshadowed,  it  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the  Field- 
Marshal's  report  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Indeed,  Part  I.,  containing 
recommendations  to  the  Commonwealth,  was  sent  with  a  covering  letter  to  the  New 
Zealand  Defence  Minister  as  the  report.  The  letter  states  that  "  the  necessity  for 
improved  training  is  just  as  equally  marked  in  New  Zealand  as  in  Australia,"  and 
urges  upon  both  countries  the  adoption  of  "homogeneous  military  systems  in  order  to 
be  able  to  efficiently  support  one  another  in  the  event  of  national  danger. 

On  the  important  point  of  training  officers,  New  Zealand  is  recommended  to  send 
cadets  to  the  Australian  "West  Point"  College  about  to  be  established.  Ten  cadets 
are  to  be  sent  annually,  of  whom  five  would  ultimately  be  chosen  for  commissions  in 
the  Staff  Corps.  This  Corps  is  to  consist  eventually  of  100  officers,  of  whom  fifty-five 
lieutenants  and  captains  and  six  majors  will  be  employed  in  the  training  of  men  in 
the  various  areas  (fifty-five  in  all)  into  which  New  Zealand  is  to  be  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  training. 

In  the  Australian  scheme  (and  the  same  is  recommended  for  New  Zealand),  the 
country  is  divided  for  organisation  and  training  into  areas,  each  of  which  has  to  provide 
a  definite  proportion  of  a  fighting  unit.  Each  area  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly 
trained  permanent  instructional  officer  assisted  by  one  or  two  non-commissioned  officers. 
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Ten  areas  are  grouped  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  instructional  officer,  who 
becomes  the  brigade-major  in  time  of  war.  It  is  proposed  that  in  the  cities  two  areas, 
and  in  the  country  districts  three  areas,  should  furnish  a  battalion  of  Infantry,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  other  arms.  The  amount  of  training  proposed  was  given  last 
month  and  need  not  be  repeated.  I 

One  remark  in  the  covering  letter  is  of  special  interest — namely,  the  repeating  to 
New  Zealand  of  the  warning  given  to  Australia,  that  "  defence  should  be  outside  party 
politics."  Lord  Kitchener  recommends  New  Zealand  (as  he  did  the  Commonwealth) 
that,  in  addition  to  all  home  training,  the  actual  Defence  Force  should  go  through  camp 
training  for  six  clear  days  each  year,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "this  training 
will  meet  all  requirements  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year."  It  is  well  here  to  repeat  the 
warning  given  by  the  Field-Marshal  in  the  Australian  report,  which  applies  with 
equal,  if  not  more,  force  to  New  Zealand — namely,  that  "  cadet  training  cannot  replace 
recruit  training."  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  recommendations,  if  carried  into  force, 
come  into  conflict  with  the  New  Zealand  Defence  Act  passed  last  season.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  Act  provided  for  compulsory  training  up  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  as  junior  and  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  as  senior 
cadets,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  in  what  is  termed  "  the  General  Training 
Section,"  and  there  the  compulsion  ended.  The  provisions  in  the  Act  created  a 
"Territorial  Force"  liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  but  not  liable  for 
service  outside,  except  voluntarily.  The  Territorial  Force  has  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
created  by  transferring  to  it  all  the  Volunteer  Forces  existing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Act.  Upon  paper  it  is  represented  that  the  Volunteer  Forces  so  absorbed 
number  some  21,000  men,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  like  that 
number  exist  as  trained  men.  Whether  the  thoroughly  trained  force  requisite  for 
New  Zealand  is  to  be  30,000  men  (as  recommended  by  the  authorities  at  the  Defence 
Conference)  or  20,000  men  (one-fourth  of  the  80,000  men  recommended  by  Lord 
Kitchener  for  Australia)  is  not  clear.  The  New  Zealand  Defence  Act  provides  that, 
in  case  the  Territorial  Force  is  not  recruited  up  to  strength,  men  may  be  balloted 
in  from  the  general  training  section;  i.e.,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Undoubtedly  the  result  will  be,  if  the  authorities  demand  more  time  from  the  Terri- 
torials for  training  than  has  been  given  by  Volunteers  in  the  past,  as  the  matter  is  not 
one  of  compulsion  and  a  duty  for  all,  that  the  present  Volunteers  of  mature  age  will 
drop  out  and  the  Territorials  will  come  to  be  an  army  of  youths  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Here,  then,  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  New  Zealand  Act,  and  this  weak  spot  has  been 
picked  upon  by  Lord  Kitchener  when  he  recommends  training  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  warns  us  not  to  rely  on  cadet  training.  Whether  the  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand  will  amend  the  Act,  and  make  training  national  up  to  twenty-five  years  or  not, 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  for  Parliament  will  meet  in  June.  But 
what  an  opportunity  New  Zealand  lost  when  placing  the  Defence  Act  on  the  Statute 
Book  last  year  of  leading  the  way  to  the  Empire  in  National  and  Empire  Defence ! 
The  country  would  willingly  have  accepted  national  training  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  indeed  to  thirty  years,  and  there  are  earnest  men  in  the  country  who  regret 
that  this  lead  was  not  given.  There  are  those  in  New  Zealand  who  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  have  adopted  principles  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Kitchener  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  when  every  man,  trained 
from  his  youth  up,  shall  continue,  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  any  rate,  his  service 
as  a  national  debt  due  by  him  to  his  country  and  his  Empire. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  New  Zealand  except  the  transfer  of  the  Volunteers 
to  the  Territorials.  No  extra  drills  have  been  demanded  from  the  new  force,  and  no 
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fresh  regulations  have  been  issued.  Training  for  the  current  year  will  apparently  be 
on  old  lines.  The  Volunteers  who  have  been  so  transferred  are  in  a  state  of  hesitancy 
awaiting  the  new  regulations.  If  more  drills  are  to  be  demanded  of  them  very  many 
of  them  will  cease  their  service,  and  if  no  further  drills  are  demanded,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  then  the  training  of  the  Territorial  Force  will  be 
totally  inadequate. 

AUSTRALIA. 

King  George  and  the  Dominion. — King  George  is  the  first  British  Monarch  who 
has  seen  all  the  large  Dominions  over  which  he  has  been  called  to  rule.  His  succession 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  Australians  because,  during  his  visit  to  the  Commonwealth 
a  few  years  ago,  he  travelled  over  the  country  to  an  extent  rare  among  even  Australians 
themselves.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  His  Majesty's  trip  was  the  time 
he  spent  in  the  country  districts.  He  made  several  long  journeys  over  the  countryside, 
and  had  exceptional  facilities  for  witnessing  various  phases  of  the  life  of  the  back- 
blocks.  The  big  sheep  and  cattle  runs  appealed  strongly  to  His  Majesty's  imagination, 
and  he  showed  great  interest  in  their  working.  The  writer  has  recollections  of  the 
King  and  Queen  leaving  the  Overland  Express  between  Brisbane  and  Sydney  in  the 
midst  of  a  big  cattle  station,  and  making  "  Billy  "  tea  in  the  bush.  With  characteristic 
courtesy,  and  with  a  tact  which  was  especially  pleasing  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  he  was  then,  invited  the  whole  party,  including  the  journalists 
travelling  on  the  train,  to  join  in  the  afternoon  refreshment,  and  a  very  pleasant, 
free-and-easy  hour  was  spent.  Afterwards  some  members  of  the  Royal  suite  engaged 
in  a  cattle  muster,  and  had  an  exciting  and  even  precarious  time  cutting  out  some  wild, 
shy  bullocks  in  the  adjoining  timber.  The  Prince  did  not  take  a  horse  himself,  but  he 
very  much  enjoyed  the  endeavours  of  some  of  the  officers  to  swing  a  heavy  stock-whip 
after  the  inimitable  fashion  of  an  Australian  stock-rider.  King  George  has  tasted 
practically  all  the  life  of  the  Empire,  and  this  should  enable  him  to  reach  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  his  wide-scattered  subjects. 

Improved  Railway  Policy.— The  announcement  that  the  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  Mr.  C.  G.  Wade,  has  decided  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  with  a  view  to 
providing  better  railway  facilities  generally  for  country  settlers,  will  give  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  Australian  development.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Commission  will  be  to  devise  means  by  which  additional  ports  may  be  opened  to  the 
New  South  Wales  farmer.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  produce  in  this  State  which 
goes  to  the  coast  has  to  be  taken  to  Sydney.  Even  away  up  north,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  where  land  lies  close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  has  to  be  sent 
an  expensive  journey  to  the  capital.  This  system  of  railway  building  has  led  to 
Sydney  being  abnormally  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  many  other  towns  in  New  South 
W  ales.  The  same  unsatisfactory  condition  prevails  in  most  of  the  other  Australian 
cities.  The  capitals  have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers.  If  Mr.  Wade's 
new  Commission  succeeds,  we  may  expect  to  see  thriving  exporting  towns  established  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Sydney.  This  would,  in  addition  to 
cheapening  the  transport  facilities  for  farmers,  also  remove  some  of  the  congestion 
which  is  becoming  noticeable  in  Sydney  Harbour.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at 
the  present  time  the  New  South  Wales  Government  assists  its  most  distant  settlers  by  a 
preferential  system  of  railway  rates.  Those  settlers  who  are  300  or  400  miles  from  the 
coast  are  able  to  send  their  produce  to  Sydney  at  very  little  more  expense  than  those  who 
are  100  miles  distant.  By  this  policy  encouragement  is  given  to  men  to  take  up  the 
fertile  land  of  the  backblocks.  But  it  would  be  better  still  if  ports  were  established  as 
close  as  possible  to  these  lands. 
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THE  GATES  OF  INDIA.* 

"  The  Gates  of  India  "  is  a  study  of  conquests  and  explorations  made  on  the  border 
lands  of  India.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  North- West  Frontier.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duties  as  a  "political,"  and  notably  during  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission  of 
1884-86,  he  was  able  to  obtain  first-hand  information  as  to  the  routes  through  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.  Moreover,  with  great  thoroughness  he  has  sifted  prac- 
tically the  most  important  writings,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have  been  preserved  on 
the  subject.  He  has,  moreover,  the  literary  gift.  The  result  is  a  work  not  merely  full 
of  profound  knowledge,  but  absorbing  in  interest. 

The  narrative  is  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  and  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  eight  chapters  deal  chiefly  with  the  movements  of  conquering 
armies,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  Arab  invasion  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  remaining  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  English,  American,  and 
other  explorers  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  part  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
conjectural,  since  the  place-names  mentioned  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  geographers 
cannot  always  be  identified,  but  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  research  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  For  nearly  eleven  centuries — between  the  eighth  and  nineteenth — 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  reliable  records  at  all.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
since  this  period  included  the  conquests  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Baber,  and  Timur  (or 
Tamerlane).  But,  though  there  are  a  few  references  to  the  writings  of  Sharif udin 
(Timur's  historian),  the  author  is  unable  to  trace  the  routes  taken  by  those  conquerors, 
for  "  the  Mongol  and  the  Turk  were  no  geographers,"  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  pass 
them  by  with  only  a  few  brief  allusions.  The  description  of  nineteenth-century  explora- 
tions given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  of  more  general  interest,  but  not  more 
important  for  the  author's  purpose,  which  is  to  determine  the  practicability  of  routes 
for  the  passage  of  armies.  In  the  last  chapter,  where  we  have  a  masterly  summary, 
strength  and  watchfulness  are  insisted  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Chapter  VI.,  dealing  with  Chinese  exploration,  rules  the  "  Gates  of  the  Far  North  " 
— viz.  the  Pamir — out  of  serious  consideration  for  purposes  of  invasion  on  any  large 
scale.  "  The  footsteps  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  point  no  road  for  the  tread  of  armies." 
With  regard  to  the  North-East  Frontier,  we  are  reminded  that  a  Chinese  force  of  70,000 
men  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Thibet,  which  is  easier  to  reach  from  India  than  from 
China,  and  finally  administered  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Gurkhas  in  1792.  It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  possible  for  a  Chinese  army  to  invade  India  by 
Eastern  Thibet ;  "  possibly  even  by  the  valley  of  Assam."  But  "  we  may  rest  very  well 
assured  that  no  such  attempt  could  possibly  be  made  by  any  force  other  than  Chinese." 
Nevertheless,  these  Gates  of  the  North  and  North-East  must  be  watched — for  diversions 
are  possible  where  large  armies  cannot  tread — and  this  is  ensured  by  our  outposts  at 
Chitral,  Gilgit,  and  Darjeeling.  Every  serious  invasion  of  India  in  the  past  has  been 
made  by  the  "  Gates  of  the  North- West,"  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  be  particularly 
strong.  The  author  even  goes  a  step  further,  and  practically  narrows  down  the  limits 
of  possible  invasion  by  modern  armies  to  the  highways  of  Herat  and  Seistan.  "  We 
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may  rest  content  with  the  Hindu  Khush  barrier  as  a  defensive  line  which  cannot  be 
violated  in  the  future  .  .  .  without  years  of  preparation  and  forewarning."  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  a  limitation  of  great  importance,  and  the  Russian  railway  project  to 
Termez,  on  the  Oxus,  and  our  own  strong  garrison  at  Peshawar  point  quite  unmistakably 
to  the  possibility  of  invasion  over  the  Hindu  Khush  by  Badakshan  and  the  Kabul 
valley — a  possibility  which  has  always  been  reckoned  with  hitherto,  and  must  continue 
to  bo  provided  for.  Nevertheless  the  author  is  perfectly  justified  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  only  route  that  does  not  offer  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  advance  of 
modern  armaments  is  that  by  the  valleys  and  fertile  oases  on  the  south  which  skirt  the 
Hindu  Khush.  This  route  is  guarded  by  our  garrison  at  Quetta,  with  outposts  at  the 
various  passes  leading  through  British  Beluchistan,  and  readily  reinforced  from  the 
Punjaub  by  means  of  an  admirable  system  of  strategic  railways,  which  can  deal  also 
with  the  Kabul  valley  (already  mentioned),  the  other  possibly  weak  point  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier.  In  fact,  anyone  reading  "The  Gates  of  India"  who  has  time  also  to 
study  the  steps  taken  by  the  Indian  military  authorities  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
care,  forethought,  and  sound  judgment  exercised  in  safeguarding  India.  Those 
interested  in  the  subject,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole, 
should  therefore  read  this  part  of  the  work  carefully. 

Of  the  account  given  of  the  nineteenth-century  explorations,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  "  American  Exploration — Masson."  It  will 
be  a  surprise  to  most  people — even  those  who  know  something  of  Indian  history — to 
learn  how  large  a  share  of  the  exploration  of  the  Indian  North- West  borderlands  was 
the  work  of  an  American,  whose  services  have  been  rather  ignored  by  Englishmen.  Of 
Masson,  usually  treated  as  a  mere  "  adventurer  "  by  historians,  the  author  says :  "As 
an  explorer  in  Afghanistan  he  stands  alone.  His  work  has  never  been  equalled."  At  a 
time  (1830)  when  the  Punjaub  and  Sind  were  almost  as  much  terra  incognita  as 
Afghanistan,  there  was  "  one  European  agent  in  the  field  who  was  in  direct  touch  with 
the  chief  political  actors  in  that  strange  land  of  everlasting  unrest,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  record  which  is  unsurpassed  on  the  Indian  frontier  for  the  width  of  its  scope  of 
inquiry  into  matters  political,  social,  economic,  and  scientific,  and  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions.  This  was  the  American,  Masson."  Masson  travelled  in  Afghan 
garments,  and,  though  ignorant  of  the  language,  lived  with  the  people,  partaking  of 
their  hospitality,  studying  their  ways,  joining  their  pursuits,  discussing  their  politics, 
on  terms  of  familiarity  never  imitated  since.  The  author  contrasts  Masson's  work  with 
the  impressions  gathered  by  some  official  representative  of  India's  foreign  policy  from  a 
hurried  rush  to  Kabul  and  a  few  interviews  with  the  Amir,  after  which  "  he  returns  to 
India  as  an  Afghan  oracle,"  with  no  more  real  insight  than  is  acquired  during  the  six 
months'  tour  of  some  itinerant  M.P.  in  India.  On  entering  Afghanistan  by  the  Khaiber 
Pass,  with  a  Pathan  companion  and  a  few  copper  coins,  as  every  European  was  expected 
to  be  a  doctor  in  those  days,  Masson  assumed  the  role,  although  his  medical  knowledge 
was  most  limited.  Local  remedies  were  prescribed,  or  the  sick  were  healed  on  Christian 
Science  principles.  At  times  Masson  seems  to  have  carried  his  "principles"  too  far, 
for  on  one  occasion  "  his  reputation  was  slightly  impaired  by  a  crude  prescription  of  sea- 
water."  On  another  occasion  Masson  told  a  lady  patient  who  was  suffering  from  white 
blotches  on  her  face  that  she  would  look  much  better  all  white !  Of  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  Masson  we  are  unable  to  speak  at  greater  length  here,  fascinating  though 
they  are ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  two  chapters  the  author  has  produced  a  picture 
of  the  borderlands  of  India  unsurpassed,  so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  considering  the 
space  at  his  disposal,  while  doing  justice  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  explorers  on 
the  borderlands  of  India.  A.  B.  c. 
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BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA.* 

M.  Joseph  Chailley  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  French  Colonial 
School,  a  diligent  student,  an  impartial  writer  on  British  administration  in  the  East, 
and  the  author  of  "La  Colonization  de  1'Indo-Chine"  (a  volume  on  Hongkong  and 
Burma),  published  in  1892.  He  has  visited  India  twice  (in  1900-01  and  again  in 
1904-05),  and  now  presents  us  with  a  scholarly  work — without  question  the  best  work 
upon  British  rule  in  India  as  yet  written  by  a  foreign  observer.  This  volume  is  the 
result  of  "  twenty  years  of  thought  and  ten  years  of  actual  labour,"  and  the  frag- 
mentary studies  so  far  published,  revised,  and  brought  up  to  date  have  been  reduced  to  a 
volume  of  readable  size.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  entitled  "  Field 
of  Administration,"  contains  eleven  chapters,  which  deals  respectively  with  Physical 
and  Economic  Aspects;  "Picturesque  India";  Population;  Language  and  Races; 
Religions;  Caste;  Towns,  Villages,  and  Occupations;  Economic  Conditions;  Social 
Reform ;  Political  Reform ;  and  Social  Relations  between  Europeans  and  Indians.  The 
second  book,  entitled  "  Britain's  Indian  Policy,"  consists  of  an  introduction  (A  Native 
Policy,  its  Meaning  and  Scope)  and  seven  chapters,  treating  of  the  Native  States  of 
India  ;  the  Tribes  and  Chiefs  of  Burma  ;  Landed  Property  and  the  Agricultural  Classes ; 
Law ;  Justice ;  the  Educational  Problem ;  and  the  Share  of  the  Indians  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Country. 

M.  Chailley's  work  (to  which  nothing  like  adequate  justice  can  be  done  within  the 
extremely  restricted  limits  of  our  space),  it  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  is  of  a  very 
different  character  to  the  books  on  India  which  for  many  years  past  have  been  poured 
out  in  profusion.  It  is  a  work  distinct  from  the  travel  impressions  with  which  English 
and  French  writers  have  deluged  the  market,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  work  of 
Strachey's  "India"  (recently  brought  up  to  date)  and  Chesney's  "Indian  Polity" 
(not  recently  revised).  After  the  very  superficial  (if  often  agreeable,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view)  impressions  de  voyage  (the  last  of  which  was  the  volume  of  Pierre  Loti 
containing  a  travesty  of  the  British  in  India),  it  is  a  relief  to  find  a  French  writer 
producing  a  serious  book,  but  not  a  heavy  one,  learned,  crammed  with  information, 
clear  and  lucid  in  style,  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  in  the  choice  of  the 
materials.  Only  those  who  know  India  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved 
there  are  capable  of  appreciating  at  anything  like  its  true  value  this  remarkable  book. 
To  the  laborious  research  of  the  old-time  German  savant  M.  Chailley  brings  a  clearness 
of  exposition  which  should  serve  to  make  the  maze  of  problems  found  in  India  intelligible 
to  the  general  public. 

From  the  number  of  important  questions  treated  we  can  quote  only  one  passage,  con- 
cerning the  "National  Party":  "It  is,  in  essence,  a  party  of  theorists — armchair 
politicians,  who,  I  fear,  shrink  in  reality  from  the  open  air  and  a  life  of  action. 
Writers  and  orators,  proud  of  their  knowledge  and  their  caste,  disdainful,  and  perhaps 
even  ignorant,  of  the  lower  classes,  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  have  little 
more  knowledge  of  that  mass  than  they  can  derive  from  the  documents  brought  together 
and  published  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  which  they  tax  with  selfishness, 
oppression,  and  ignorance.  Neither  their  conduot  nor  their  speeches  are  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence.  The  facts  they  allege,  and  base  their  reasonings  upon,  are  often 
doubtful ;  their  historical  criticism  is  lamentably  weak  ;  while  the  remedies  they  propose, 
whether  in  the  matter  of  administration  or  finance,  are  often  childish." 

The  native  of  India,  the  author  says,  "is  not,  and  never  can  be,  satisfied,"  and, 
though  his  ultimate  success  is  predicted,  "it  is  good  for  himself  and  for  India  that  he 
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should  not  triumph  prematurely."  The  English  will  one  day  be  reduced  to  a  few 
high  appointments— -"  a  mere  symbol  of  their  rule"— but  the  National  Party,  a  very 
small  minority,  "  does  not  represent  truly  national  interests."  This  opinion  should  be 
noted,  as  also  the  assertion  (a  fact  which  has  been  emphasised  in  these  pages)  that  India 
"is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  nation,"  and  that  "the  Mussulmans  fear  the  Hindus 
more  than  they  dislike  the  English."  We  commend  these  views,  coming  from  an 
impartial  observer,  especially  to  our  overseas  readers  who  are  sometimes  apt  to  be 
misinformed  as  to  the  effects  of  British  rule  in  India.  Our  rule  may  not  be  perfect — 
it  is  not;  but,  as  M.  Chailley  says  of  the  criticisms  of  the  law  in  India,  "  Would  any 
other  nation  have  done  better  ?  ' '  This  comprehensive  work  should  find  a  place  in  every 
public  library  and,  we  hope,  in  many  a  private  one. 

THROUGH    UNEXPLORED    EAST    AFRICA.* 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  made  between  the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa 
and  the  mountainous  region  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  a  tract  of  unexplored,  desolate, 
waterless  country,  affording  neither  food  for  man  nor  grazing  for  animals,  in  part 
covered  with  volcanic  debris,  and  uninhabited.  To  carry  an  expedition  through  this 
singularly  unattractive  country,  for  which  no  guides  were  obtainable,  was  no  easy 
enterprise,  and  Captain  Stigand  deserves  credit  for  carrying  through  the  undertaking 
successfully.  With  the  exception  of  his  two  headmen  and  his  "boy,"  the  followers 
were  all  Highlanders,  accustomed  to  grain,  cool  air,  water  in  abundance,  and  conse- 
quently suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  and  thirst  of  the  lava  country  passed  through  and 
the  want  of  the  cereal  food  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to.  Twenty  different 
tribes  were  passed  on  the  route,  some  of  these  "  uncivilised  barbarians,"  but  others 
showing  traces  of  "having  sprung  from  an  old  civilisation,  perhaps  emanating  from 
ancient  Egypt."  Of  the  rough-and-ready  administration  by  the  Abyssinians  of  their 
border  lands  the  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  On  arrival  at  Addis,  the  author  found 
that  the  late.  King  Menelek  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  all  power  being  centred  in  the 
hands  of  Queen  Taitu,  an  ambitious  woman  described  as  "  a  sort  of  Dowager  Empress 
of  China,"  having  her  own  provinces  and  army,  who  was  pressing  the  claims  of  her  own 
candidates  for  succession.  The  illustrations,  from  the  author's  photographs,  are 
excellent,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  of  a  desultory  kind,  put  together, 
however,  in  an  unattractive  form. 

OVERSEAS  VERSE,  t 

The  output  of  verse  from  overseas  shows  that  there  are  many  writers  among  the 
younger  nations  who  are  striving  to  express  themselves  and  their  countries  in  this  most 
difficult  of  all  art  forms.  "The  South  African  Treasury"  is  the  second  edition  of  a 
useful  anthology,  which  contains  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  earlier  poets  like 
Thomas  Pringle,  as  well  as  contributions  from  more  modern  pens,  many  of  which  have 
so  far  seen  the  light  only  in  local  newspapers.  Some  of  the  latter,  and  particularly 
those  of  Lance  Fallow,  Percival  Gibbon,  and  W.  C.  Scully,  are,  in  reality,  far  more 
alive  than  the  more  pretentious  verses  of  Pringle;  but  the  earlier  writer  had  an  ear 
for  music,  which  is  an  attribute  of  poetry  somewhat  neglected  by  the  later  school.  The 
neatest  and  prettiest  verses  in  the  volume  are  from  the  pen  of  Ian  D.  Colvin,  who  shows 
also  a  satiric  humour  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  overseas  poetry.  South  Africa  still 

*  To  Abyssinia  :  Through  an  Unknown  Land.     Captain  C.  H.  Stigand.     Pp.  xvi-346.     Seeley 
Co.,  1910.     32  oz.— 16«. 

f  A  Treasury  of  South  African  Poetry  and  Verse.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Edward  Heath 
Crouch.  12ino.  Pp.  xix-332.  London  :  A.  C.  Fifield,  1909.  16oz. — 4*. 
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awaits,  however,  her  "native-born"  poet  who  shall  give  shape  to  her  myriad  voices 
and  speak,  not  from  close  observation,  but  from  inborn  knowledge.  Perhaps  this  poet 
has  already  arrived,  for  a  slender  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Rhodesian  has 
reached  us  which  has  some  of  the  indescribable  quality  of  true  poetry.  The  poems  of 
Kingsley  Fairbrklge  are  not  included  in  the  present  anthology,  which,  however,  is  a 
well-got-up  and  interesting  collection  of  verses,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  representative  as 
an  anthology  can  hope  to  be. 

Another  anthology  comes  from  Australia,*  and  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of 
a  previous  issue.  It  is  provided  with  a  very  useful  supplement  in  the  shape  of 
biographical  notes  on  the  writers  whose  verses  are  included  and  a  list  of  their  published 
works.  The  introduction  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  literary  growth  of  Australia,  which 
is  also  helpful  in  understanding  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  writers.  So 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  too  brief  extracts,  which  alone  are  possible  in  an 
anthology,  Australasia  (for  New  Zealand  poets  are  included)  has  no  one  among  her 
many  modern  versifiers  who  can  touch  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  A.  B.  Patejson,  or  even 
Henry  Kendall,  a  genuine  poet  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  vision  by  his 
countrymen,  but  too  much  influenced  by  the  conventions  of  his  art  to  produce  a  really 
individual  note.  Among  the  still  living  writers  Henry  Lawson  has  the  most  virile 
style,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  almost  alone  among  Australian  verse-writers, 
he  has  no  touch  of  Scottish  or  Irish  blood,  but,  the  son  of  a  Norwegian,  is  a  native-born 
Australian. 

A  Queensland  writer,  many  of  whose  verses  have  appeared  in  various  Australian 
papers  over  the  pen-name  of  "  Opal,"  t  publishes  a  selection  of  them  in  a  tiny  volume, 
rather  crudely  got  up.  They  are  rough,  sometimes  uncouth,  and  where  they  show  signs 
of  derivation  one  suspects  them  to  be  a  long  way  after  Kipling.  The  second  half  of  the 
book  contains  some  amusing  "  Yarns  "  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Bret  Harte.  The  interesting  feature  about  "  Opalodes  "  is  that  it  is  saturated 
with  Australian  feeling — the  "local  colour"  is  not  laid  on  from  outside.  It  is  there- 
fore truer  and  more  vital  than  a  great  deal  of  more  polished  and  accomplished  verse. 
At  the  same  time,  neither  real  poetry  nor  good  prose  can  be  written  without  a  more 
careful  selection  of  words  than  "  Opal  "  seems  to  think  necessary.  There  may  be  "  five- 
and-thirty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays,  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right,"  but 
either  verse  or  prose  which  is  too  conversational,  too  full  of  the  argot  of  the  moment, 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  things  hastily  and  carelessly  made. 

Miss  Storrie  (Mrs.  Kettlewell),  J  who  publishes  a  fat  little  book  of  "  Poems  "  in 
Sydney,  is  the  victim  of  facility,  and  in  her  case  it  is  not  allied  to  the  virile  and  some- 
times humorous  qualities  which  characterise  "Opal."  He  kicks  and  splashes  in  the 
obviously  uncomfortable  element  of  metre  and  rhyme ;  she  glides  along,  or  winds  in  and 
out,  with  fatal  easiness.  No  rhyme  is  too  hackneyed,  no  simile  too  obvious,  for  her ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  pretty  verses,  and  the  invocation  to  "  January  "  is  really  good 
of  its  kind.  Again  we  note  the  intense  pride  of  birth  of  the  Australian  native-born, 
and  here  and  there  we  catch  the  voice  of  nature — Australian  nature — speaking  through 
the  child  of  the  southernmost  continent.  "  The  Country  Calls  Me  "  has  a  genuine  ring 
of  poetry. 

*  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Australian  Verse.  Edited  by  Bertram  Stevens.  12mo.  Pp.  xxviii- 
354.  London :  Macmillan.  Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson,  1909.  16oz.-5s. 

t  Opalodes,  Patriotic  and  Miscellaneous  Verses.  Heber  Hedley  Booth  ("  Opal ").  12mo. 
Pp.  123.  Brisbane  :  Powell  &  Co.,  1909.  8oz.— 2*.  &d. 

$  Poems.     Agnes  L.  Storrie.    Pp.  254.    Sydney :  J.  W.  Kettlewell,  19Q9.     8  oz 
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Mr.  Thomson's  "  Poems  of  the  World-Wide  Brotherhood  "  *  are  written  for  two 
publics— Canada  and  the  United  States — and  the  local  colour  and  sentiment  are  fairly 
evenly  divided.  The  verses  on  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  are  among  the  best  in  the 
volume,  but  "  Peter  Ottawa  " — an  elaborate  study  of  an  old  Canadian,  typical  of  young 
Canada — is  also  good.  Mr.  Thomson  is  essentially  subjective  in  his  point  of  view — he 
tells  a  story  or  describes  and  defines.  The  interest  of  his  narratives  is  often  so  great 
that  we  forgive  the  somewhat  jog-trot  quality  of  the  verse. 

ADAM    SMITH    UP-TO-DATE.* 

Professor  Nicholson  has  produced  a  work  of  deep  interest  and  great  value  in  this  new 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Adam  Smith  which,  in  the  author's  words, 
' '  may  be  applied  to  build  up  a  real  Empire,  stronger  in  military  power  and  stronger  in 
all  the  elements  of  national  well-being."  The  ordinary  conception  of  Adam  Smith  as 
the  arch  apostle  of  individualism  and  cosmopolitanism  is  shown  to  be  baseless,  and  the 
great  political  economist  of  the  eighteenth  century  stands  out  in  these  pages  as  an 
Imperialist — a  sane  and  moderate  but  a  convinced  Imperialist  of  the  highest  order. 
The  subordination  of  individual  interests  to  those  of  the  community,  of  the  interests  of 
the  separate  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  whole,  is  shown  to  be  the  essence  of  Adam 
Smith's  doctrine.  "  The  great  object  of  the  political  economy  of  every  country  is  to 
increase  the  riches  and  the  power  of  that  country"  ;  and  he  added  these  words,  which 
should  be  written  up  in  every  British  home,  "  Defence  is  of  more  importance  than 
opulence."  Adam  Smith,  the  author  reminds  us,  "  regarded  a  military  training  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  a  nation"  ;  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  the  first  duty  of  the  State  being  "  the  duty  of  protecting  the  society 
from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other  independent  societies"  (the  noblest  of  all 
duties),  and  to  benefit  the  individual,  for  "  even  though  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people 
were  of  no  use  towards  the  defence  of  the  society,  yet  to  prevent  that  sort  of  mental 
mutilation  and  deformity  and  wretchedness  which  cowardice  necessarily  involves  in  it 
from  spreading  themselves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  still  deserve  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Government."  Adam  Smith  thought  the  Empire  of  his  day 
"not  an  Empire,  but  the  project  of  an  Empire  ...  a  golden  dream,"  and  Professor 
Nicholson  pronounces  the  Empire  of  our  day  to  be  "a  dream  within  a  dream."  Adam 
Smith  saw  the  difficulties  clearly — those  difficulties  which  have  still  to  be  overcome — and 
the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way.  The  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric  is  common  organisation  for  defence,  command  of  the  sea,  to  which  the 
different  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  contribute. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Professor  Nicholson,  this  book  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Imperial  defence.  The  chief  conclusion 
— the  essence  of  the  book — is  that,  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  preserved,  "  the  power  of  the 
sea  must  be  upheld,  not  merely  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by  the  United  Empire.  .  .  . 
The  recognition  of  the  idea  of  nationality  carries  with  it  the  recognition  of  the  primary 
duty  of  defence."  The  plan  for  raising  revenue  for  Imperial  defence  is  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire  and  Protection  against  the  foreigner.  It  is  well  that  the  doctrine  of 
common  defence  should  be  set  before  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  time,  a 
doctrine  preached,  by  the  great  philosopher  whose  teachings  have  been  so  greatly 
misunderstood.  Professor  Nicholson's  book  may  be  recommended  to  all  subjects  of  the 

*  The  Many  Mansioned  House,  and  other  Poems.  Edward  William  Thomson,  8vo.  Pp.  xii- 
151.  Toronto  :  William  Briggs,  1909.  12oz. — 4*. 

t  A  Project  of  Empire.  J.  Shield  Nicholson.  Pp.  xxv-284.  London  :  Macmillan,  1909. 
2<J  oz.— 17*.  Gd. 
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British  Empire,  who  will  rise  from  its  perusal  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
necessity  that  each  part  should  be  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  against  attack,  and  thus 
to  free  the  common  Navy  of  the  Empire  for  concentrated  action  wherever  it  may  be 
needed. 

THE    CANADIAN    MOUNTED    POLICE.* 

The  captivating  title  of  this  book  is  rather  misleading,  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
high  time  that  an  authoritative  history — and  this  is  one — of  the  Royal  North- West 
Mounted  Police  of  Canada  should  be  placed  among  the  regimental  records  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  author  says,  that  this  fine  force  has  maintained  the  best 
tradition  of  the  British  race  in  doing  its  work  silently,  unostentatiously,  and  efficiently, 
and  that  it  has  not  received  due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  By  personal 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  corps,  the  use  of  all  official  records  (placed  freely  at 
his  disposal),  combined  with  considerable  literary  skill,  the  author  was  well  equipped 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  real  value.  The  story  is  an 
interesting  one  and  is  prefaced  by  a  useful  little  chapter  on  "  The  North- West  of  the 
Past,"  which  serves  as  a  setting  to  the  picture.  The  force  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who  wanted  a  plain,  working,  mobile  force,  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country — "  as  little  gold  lace  and  fuss  and  feathers  as  possible,"  to  quote  his  own  words. 
The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  by  a  body  of  600  men  in  the  vast  area  of  the  North- 
West,  extending  900  miles  westward  from  the  Bed  River  in  Manitoba  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  and  comprising  the  enlarged  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
northwards  the  great  Yukon  territory,  and  eastwards,  again,  the  great,  sparsely  settled 
region  reaching  to  Hudson  Bay,  is  a  piece  of  work  of  which  any  corps  may  well  be 
proud.  Indian  difficulties,  railway  labour  strikes,  the  suppression  of  frontier  des- 
peradoes, the  North- West  Rebellion,  policing  the  Yukon  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush 
(infested  by  desperadoes,  bullies,  gamblers  and  their  accompaniments),  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  there  under  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty,  at  the  front  in  South 
Africa,  then  northwards  again  in  the  Arctic  Circle  among  the  Eskimos,  exterminating 
' '  cattle  rustlers, ' '  and  escorting  a  madman  over  hundreds  of  miles  in  terrible  weather 
and  alone :  duties  such  as  these,  and  many  others,  have  been  those  of  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  The  story  is  a  good  one  to  read  and  is  well  told.  The  photographs 
are  rather  conventional. 

A    WONDER   OF    THE    WORLD. t 

This  is  a  record  of  a  journey  "  all  along  the  Great  Wall  of  China,"  successfully 
accomplished  by  the  author,  who  had  already  published  "  A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze  " 
and  other  works.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  desultory  information  of  various 
kinds  in  these  pages  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  presented  in  a  less  confused 
form.  We  are  rather  surfeited  with  Chinese  history  and  legendary  lore,  and  the 
incidents  of  travel  are  jumbled  up  in  the  most  exasperating  way  with  diaries  and 
translations  of  followers.  The  details  given  are  too  minute  to  be  of  service  in  realising 
what  the  Great  Wall  really  meant,  and  the  chief  reflections,  found  in  a  different  form 
in  several  sections  of  the  book,  are  that  the  Wall  "is  an  ancient  fossil — the  largest  fossil 
on  the  planet  ...  a  dividing  line  between  two  civilisations  and  between  two  eras.  In 
space  it  cut  off  the  herdsmen  of  the  North  from  the  tillers  of  the  South."  The  land  that 
produced  a  man  to  build  the  Wall  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  foreigner  out  may  yet 
produce  another  who  may  stride  across  the  Wall  "  to  put  the  foreigner  in  his  proper 

*  The  Eiders  of  the  Plains.     A.  L.  Haydon.     8vo.     Pp.  xvi-385.     Melrose.     32  oz.— 10*.  6d.  net. 
f  The  Great  Wall  of  China.     W.  E.  Geil.     Pp.  xviii-351.     Murray,  1909.     32  oz.— 21*. 
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place."  Iran  had  its  turn,  Egypt  another,  "Europe  has  had  several  centuries  as 
peacemaker,  and  begins  to  feel  tired.  Will  America  or  China  jostle  to  the  front  next  ?  " 
Such  is  the  conundrum  set  us  in  these  pages,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  riddle  is 
solved,  or  even  that  the  way  to  solution  is  cleared,  by  the  author.  The  book,  however, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  one  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  in  the  world,  is  likely 
to  attract  many  readers.  The  photographic  illustrations,  but  not  the  very  poor  sketch- 
map,  are  superior  to  the  text. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    WORLD-EMPIRE.* 

This  work,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  cannot  deal  with  "  all  British  national 
and  Imperial  problems  in  detail,  especially  when  the  writer  has  dealt  in  previous 
publications  with  some  of  these  problems."  Among  the  subjects  not  included  are 
Socialism  (treated  at  length  in  the  author's  "British  Socialism"),  and,  as  regards 
Germany,  the  naval  and  economic  affairs  of  that  country  (already  discussed  with  ability 
in  his  "Modern  Germany"),  while  the  history  of  the  Dutch  World-Empire  is  only 
briefly  alluded  to,  as  fuller  information  can  be  found  in  his  "  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Netherlands."  The  story  of  the  Dutch  Empire  furnishes  an  eloquent  object-lesson. 
"  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,"  says  the  author,  "  the  Dutch  had  the  most  valuable 
colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  possessed  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  shipping. 
They  were  the  greatest  manufacturers,  traders,  builders,  and  engineers  in  the  world. 
Their  navy  ruled  the  sea.  They  were  allied  to  all  the  great  European  Powers.  They 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  had  to  solve  the  identical  problems  of 
Empire  which  confront  us  now.  They  solved  them  unwisely.  They  would  not  allow 
their  narrow  State  to  expand  into  a  World-Empire  and  they  would  not  protect  their 
industries.  The  result  was  that  they  lost  their  navy,  their  colonies,  their  trade,  their 
manufacturing  industries,  and  their  vast  accumulated  wealth."  Many  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Empire  are  dealt  with  in  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  manner  in  these 
pages,  but  the  work  suffers  from  a  certain  want  of  proportion,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
chapters  having  appeared  already  in  various  reviews  and  magazines.  The  re-casting, 
involving  re-writing  in  fact,  of  the  material  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work, 
which,  however,  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  be  informed,  by  the 
light  of  past  experience,  as  to  what  the  problems  of  the  Empire  are  and  how  alone  they 
can  be  overcome.  The  main  key  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter, 
"  Individualism  or  Patriotism? — The  Way  to  a  new  National  Life."  The  position  of 
Japan,  the  author  truly  points  out,  is  due  to  the  unflinching  obedience  to  the  rule  "  The 
imperative  duty  of  man  in  his  capacity  of  a  subject  is  to  sacrifice  his  private  interests 
to  the  public  good.  Egoism  forbids  co-operation,  and  without  co-operation  there  cannot 
be  any  great  achievement.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  Japan's  greatness  and  of  Japan's  success 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — patriotism."  The  book  has  the  advantage  of 
a  really  competent  index,  of  great  value  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

WORK,  TRAVEL,  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  t 

Mr.  Swann  originally  spent  some  years  in  the  Merchant  Service.  He  began  his 
African  career  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  by  starting  a  boat  service 
on  Lake  Tanganyika  in  1882.  He  helped  to  build  the  first  steam  vessel  which  sailed 

*  Great  and  Greater  Britain.     J.  Ellis  Barker.     Pp.  ix-380.     Smith,  Elder.     28  oz.— 10*.  6d. 

t  Fighting   the  Slave  Hunters  in  Central  Africa      Alfred  J.  Swann.     Pp.  354.      London 
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that  lake,  and  spent  many  years  amongst  the  native  tribes  living  on  its  borders.  He 
afterwards  accepted  a  Government  appointment  in  Nyasaland,  and  eventually  became 
Senior  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Protectorate.  This  story  of  his  adventures  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  work  of  Empire-building  in  little-known  parts  of  the  world,  under- 
taken in  the  first  place  purely  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  written  in  a  bright 
and  unpretentious  style,  and  with  a  happy  sense  of  humour  throughout.  The  title  is 
perhaps  a  little  misleading,  since  the  author  himself  takes  a  very  justifiable  pride  in 
having  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  like  all  pioneers, 
he  constantly  courted  danger,  and  whenever  necessary  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  arms, 
even  in  the  face  of  enormous  odds — but  only  as  a  last  resource.  His  greatest  enemies 
were,  of  course,  the  Arab  slave-raiders ;  but  by  placing  himself  unreservedly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  two  great  Chiefs,  Tip-pu-tib  and  Rumaliza,  he  won  their  respect,  and  even 
friendship.  At  the  time  of  the  German  occupation  of  the  country  east  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  these  remarkable  men  were  at  great  pains  to  save  his  life  from  their  own 
followers.  This  is  the  more  astonishing  since  he  never  disguised  his  aversion  for  their 
abominable  trade;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  their  fear  of  reprisals,  since 
several  Europeans  were  murdered  about  that  time.  Opposition  was  occasionally  met 
with  from  African  native  Chiefs,  but  Mr.  Swann's  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
character  always  stood  him,  in  good  stead.  Once,  when  he  and  his  small  party  were 
surrounded  by  angry  spearsmen,  a  crisis  was  only  averted  by  playing  on  the  native 
Chief's  superstition.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  African  natives  were  friendly,  and 
their  confidence  was  easily  won  by  sympathy  and  kindness.  "  'Tis  surely  better  to  build 
an  empire  on  such  foundations  [i.e.,  the  confidence  of  the  natives]  than  to  write  a 
transfer  of  land  with  the  blood  of  its  owners."  As  regards  the  potentialities  of  the 
lands  described,  there  are  great  undeveloped  resources  in  agriculture,  the  best  of  all 
foundations  for  a  colony,  as  well  as  in  minerals.  But  "sleeping  sickness,"  which 
threatens  to  exterminate  the  natives  in  certain  parts,  must  be  grappled  with.  The 
country  is  very  under-populated,  and  "  the  blacks  are  thronging  to  the  mines,  abandon- 
ing their  natural  and  healthy  occupation  of  agriculture."  Could  we  not  encourage 
men  from  our  own  country,  asks  the  author,  to  go  in  and  possess  these  lands  ?  For  the 
white  man  mosquitoes  are  the  great  curset  both  as  regards  comfort  and  health — the 
origin  of  malaria  is  now  traced  to  one  species  of  this  insect.  But  "  these  are  trifles, 
and  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,"  and  the  author  is  hopeful  for  the  future. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  Central  Africa  will  ever  become  a  white  man's  country— 
where  he  can  not  only  live  but  also  rear  his  offspring.  So  the  white  man's  burden  here, 
as  in  India,  is  to  encourage  industry  by  railways  and  good  government,  and  generally 
improve  the  condition  of  the  natives  on  the  lines  so  successfully  employed  by  Mr. 
Swann  and  other  pioneers. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN  DESERTS.* 

Mr.  Weigall  is  one  of  those  rarce  aves  who,  after  some  years  of  residence  in  Egypt, 
not  only  love  its  beauty  and  antiquities,  but  also  can  wax  eloquent  even  over  the  sun 
and  the  sand  !  Certainly  the  prevailing  note  of  these  "  travels  "  is  enthusiasm,  and,  if 
the  language  deals  sometimes  a  little  in  hyperbola,  still  he  would  be  a  dull  reader 
indeed  who  did  not  catch  some  of  the  infection.  Most  of  the  journeys  were  made  in 
the  Eastern  Desert,  through  which  ran  the  ancient  high  road  from  Quft  to  Kossair,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  This  is  "the  most  ancient  of  the  routes  of  which  the  past  has  left  us 
any  record  "  ;  the  earliest  written  record  dates  from  Dynasty  XI.,  B.C.  2020."  A 

*  Travels  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  Deserts.  Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall.  8vo.  Pp.  193.  Black- 
wood,  1909.  20  oz.—  la.  6d. 
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tariff  of  taxes  "  imposed  on  persons  using  the  road  during  the  Roman  occupation  was 
found  in  a  ruined  guard -house  just  behind  Koptos  (Quft),"  and  it  is  amusing  to  note 
that  the  articles  most  highly  taxed  were  "  women."  "  Many  of  the  main  roads  in  the 
Eastern  Desert  pass  over  hard  gravel,"  and  they  are  recommended  to  the  energetic 
tourist,  who  "  in  a  motor  car,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might  journey  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  in  a  morning."  Hereabouts  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  gold  mines  worked  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  which  also  may  possibly  be 
identified  with  "  the  mines  of  Solomon."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  proximity 
of  cities  of  high  antiquity,  one  on  either  bank,  so  constantly  recurring  along  the  Nile 
valley,  was  due  to  the  gold-mining  industry.  The  city  on  the  western  bank  is  usually 
the  older  of  the  two,  since  the  main  routes  from  end  to  end  of  Egypt  passed  west  of  the 
Nile.  Mining  stations  were  therefore  founded  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  soon  became 
large  cities  themselves.  The  account  of  the  working  of  these  mines,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Diodorus,  is  most  vivid.  In  the  Eastern  Desert  also  are  the  old  Roman 
porphyry  quarries.  The  author  wonders  if  this  "purple  stone  of  the  Emperors"  will 
ever  come  into  fashion  again,  for  "  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  it  is 
to  be  found."  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  and  copies  of  archaic 
drawings. 
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new,  they  are  useful  and  to  the  point. 
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Dr.  Castellani  being  the  Director  of  the  Clinique  for  Tropical  Diseases  in  Ceylon  and  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society's  Commission  on  Sleeping-Sickness  in  Uganda;  whilst 
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Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scawen.  —India  under  Ripon.     8vo.     Pp.  v-343.     London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

1909.     32  oz.— 10«. 

A  private  diary,  continued  from  his  "  Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of 
Egypt,"  which  the  author  says  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  entitled  "  The  Awakening  of 
India,"  because  it  describes  the  condition  of  India  during  Lord  Ripon's  Viceroyalty.  Mr. 
Blunt's  opinions  concerning  India  and  British  rule  might  be  anticipated  by  those  who  have 
read  his  previous  writings — the  right  always  with  the  native  reformers,  the  wrong  with  "  our 
obstinate  officials."  Mr.  Blunt  is,  of  course,  a  Home  Ruler  in  the  East,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  India  shall  gain  her  freedom.  Notwithstanding  the  partisanship,  and  the 
too  ready  acceptance  of  what  he  heard  from  his  native  friends,  there  is  something  in  what 
the  author  has  to  say,  but  the  pity  is  that  the  views  expressed  are  so  doctrinaire  and  one- 
sided as  to  defeat  the  good  that  might  have  been  accomplished.  There  are  plenty  of 
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tridge &  Co.  1909.  20  oz.— Is.  6d. 

An  interesting  little  life  of  an  interesting  man,  a  man  "of  courageous  and  lofty  spirit," 
whose  parish  comprises  1,100  miles  of  the  lonely  shores  of  Labrador. 

Cory,  0.  E.  (M.A.) — The  Rise  of  South  Africa.  (A  history  of  the  origin  of  South  African 
colonisation,  and  of  its  development  towards  the  East  from  the  earliest  times  to  1857.) 
Vol.  I.  (to  the  year  1820).  8vo.  Pp.  xxi-420.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1910.  40  oz.— 15s. 

The  first  of  four  volumes.  This  important  work,  commenced  seventeen  years  ago,  is  a 
monument  of  patient  research,  and  written  with  real  insight.  What  it  claims  to  be — a 
straightforward,  unbiassed  account  of  the  circumstances  .  .  .  under  which  the  eastern 
province  took  its  rise  and  continued  to  struggle  for  so  many  years — and  it  was  in  this 
province  that  history  was  made.  The  vivid  account  of  the  Slagters  Nek  affair,  admirably 
told,  differs  considerably  from  that  usually  accepted.  A  word  is  said  in  defence  of  the 
early  Dutch  colonists  in  their  relations  with  the  Bushmen  and  Kaffirs.  Well  illustrated. 
The  further  volumes  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

Thureton,  Edgar,  (C.I.E.). — Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India.      7  vols.      8vo.      Pp.  Ixxiii- 
397,  501,  504,  501,  487,   439,  458.     Madras:   Government  Press.     London:    T.   Fisher 
Unwin.     1909.     19  Ib.— 23s. 
A  monograph,  carefully  compiled  under  Government  auspices ;  well  illustrated.     A  useful 

work  of  reference. 

Marny,  Suzanne.— Tales  of  Old  Toronto.     12mo.     Pp.  166.     Toronto  :  William  Briggs.     1909. 

22  oz.— 5s. 
Eight  little  tales,  primitive  in  conception  and  form,  poorly  illustrated. 
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Gougn,  Lieut.  Thomas  Bunbury  (E.N.).  —Boyish  Reminiscences  of  His  Majesty  tJte  King's  Visit 

to  Canada  in  1860.     8vo.     Pp.  xii-242.     London  :  John  Murray.     1910.     22  oz.— 8s. 
A  breezy  story,  boyish,  as  the  title  indicates. 
Die  deutsche  Kolonialliteratur  im  Jahre  1908.— 8vo.       Pp.  92.     Berlin  :    Wilhelm  Siisserott. 

8  02.— m.  2. 
A  useful  bibliography,  carefully  compiled. 

Eolin,    Henri. — Le  Droit  et  I'Uganda.      8vo.      Pp.  xxxii-428.      Bruxelles  :    Emile  Bruylant. 

Paris  :  Augustin  Challamel.     London  :  William  Heinemann.     1910.     36  oz. — 8s.  6d. 
An  admirable  work,  highly  commended  by  M.  Joseph  Chailley,  the  distinguished  French 
authority  on  Colonial  questions,   rivalling   the   best   examples  of   German  monographs   of   a 
similar  character.     There  is  no  statesman,   or  Colonial  governor,   says  M.   Chailley  rightly, 
who  should  not  consult  and  study  the  work  of  M.  Rolin. 

lyengar,  A.  Eangasvami  (B.A.,  E.L.). — The    Indian    Constitution.       12mo.       Pp.    vii-178-ccliv. 

Madras  :  G.  C.  Loganadham  Bros.     1909.     16  oz.— rs.  2. 

An  introductory  study.  A  useful  compilation,  with  no  claim  to  originality  or  research,  as 
the  author  admits. 

ROOB,  Tielman  Johannes,  and  Reitz,  Hjalmar. — Principles  of  Roman-Dutch  Law.  8vo. 
Pp.  x-243.  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony  :  African  Book  Company,  Ltd.  1909.  24  oz.— 

For  use  of  students  at  law  examinations  and  for  practitioners  to  whom  reference  works 
are  not  readily  accessible. 

Dayrell,   Elphinstone.—  Folk  Stories  from  Southern  Nigeria,   West  Africa.     12mo.     Pp.   159. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1910.     12  oz.— 4s.  6d. 

An  interesting  collection,  with  a  preface  by  Andrew  Lang,  in  whose  opinion  the  combina- 
tion of  good  humour  and  good  feeling  with  horrible  cruelties  is  the  most  striking  feature. 

Robinson,  Edward  Colpitts  (F.G.S.). — In  an  Unknown  Land.      12mo.      Pp.  xi-155.      London  : 

Elliot  Stock.    1909.    10  oz.— 3s. 

A  journey  through  the  wastes  of  Labrador  in  search  of  gold.  Unsophisticated  notes  about 
Labrador. 

O'Donnell,  John  H.  (M.D.,C.M.)—  Manitoba  as  I  Saw  It  from  1869   to  Date.     8vo.     Pp.   158. 

Winnipeg  :  Clark  Bros.   &  Co.     1909.     20  oz.— 6s. 

An  interesting  collection  of  notes,  belonging  rather  to  the  "  anecdotage  "  school;  contains 
"  flash-lights  on  the  First  Kiel  Rebellion." 

The    Directory   and    Chronicle    for    China,    Japan,    Indo-China,    Straits   Settlements,    Malay 
States,  Siam,  Netherlands,  India,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  &c.,  for  1910. — Royal  8vo. 
Pp.  1882.     Hong  Kong  and  London  :  "  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press  "  Office.    6  lb.— 30s. 
A  comprehensive  directory,  brought  up  to  date.    The  treaties  given  are  a  useful  feature. 

Selections  from  the  State  Papers  of  the  Governors-General  of  India. — Edited  by  G.  W. 
Forrest.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-323,  348.  Oxford  :  B.  H.  Blackwell.  London  : 
Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1910.  68  oz.— 21s. 

A  reference  work  of  the  first  order,  prepared  by  a  distinguished  authority.  Mr.  Forrest 
has  already  claimed  that  Warren  Hastings  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  now  he  gives  a  more  exhaustive  survey  of  the  measures  adopted  to  improve  the  civil  and 
judicial  administration,  which  he  accomplished  at  a  time  when  India  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
According  to  the  author,  Hastings  "  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure  of  order, 
peace,  and  security." 

Thornton,  Ernest  and  Annie. —  Leaves  from  an  Afghan  Scrap-Boolc.  The  Experiences  of  an 
English  Official  and  his  Wife  at  Kabul.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-225.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1910.  22  oz.— 8s. 

"  Written  about  things  as  we  saw  them."  A  simple  narrative,  but  interesting  because 
genuine. 

Playfair,  Major  A.  (LA.).—  The  Garos.      8vo.       Pp.  xvi-172.       London  :  David  Nutt.       1909. 

22  oz.— Is.  6d. 

The  Garos,  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  tells  us  in  the  preface,  inhabit  the  outermost  end  of  the 
mountain  promontory  (of  Assam),  which  projects  into  the  rice  lands  of  Bengal,  for  many 
generations  in  feud  with  the  plain  villagers. 
Gerini,  Colonel  G.  E. — Researches  on  Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Eastern  Asia  (Further  India  and 

Indo-Malay  Peninsula).     8vo.     Pp.   xxii-945.     London  :  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     1909. 

3    Ibs.— 15s. 
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An  Asiatic  monograph  of  considerable  value,  but  impaired  by  its  inordinate  length  and  the 
want  of  symmetry,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reprint  of  articles  and  notes  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  present  dimensions.  Only  for  deter- 
mined students. 

Johnson,  J.  P. — Geological  and  Archccological  Notes  on  Orangia.  Small  4to.  Pp.  102. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1910.  20  oz.— 10s. 

Claims  to  be  "  a  condensed  survey  "  of  the  subject ;  necessarily  technical. 
Nicholson,  Reynold  A.  (Litt.D.) — Elementary  Arabic.     Second  Reading  Book.     8vo.     Pp.  x-210. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.     London  :  C.  F.  Clay.     1909.     10  oz.— 6s. 

The  second  of  a  series  planned  by  the  late  Frederick  Du  Pre  Thornton. 

Cadbury,  William  A. — Labour  in  Portuguese  West  Africa.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-187.  London  : 
George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1910.  12  oz.— 2s.  6d. 

Deals  almost  entirely  with  the  conditions  in  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  a  subject  which  has 
been  much  before  the  public.  In  the  nature  of  a  piece  justificative,  on  which  no  opinion  can 
be  offered  here. 

GodeVMolsbergen,  Dr.  E.  C.— A  History  of  South  Africa,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    8vo.    Pp.  x- 

210.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1910.     14  oz.— 2s.  6d. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Zuid-AfriJcaanse  Taalbond  and  other  Dutch  societies  in 
South  Africa. 

Mercer,  W.  H.  (C.M.G.),  Collins,  A.  E.,  and  Stubbs,  B.  E.—The  Colonial  Office  List  for  1910.    8vo. 

Pp.  xl-672.     London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons.     2f  lb.— 15s. 

This  new  edition  is,  as  usual,  carefully  revised.  Contains  some  account  of  every  depen- 
dency of  the  British  Empire,  except  India  and  the  smallest  isolated  islands. 

Prout.W.  T.  (C.M.G.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.)—  Lessons  on  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Tropics.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-159.  London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1909.  12  oz.—  2*.  6d. 

Lectures,  revised  to  form  an  elementary  text-book  for  schools  in  the  Tropics. 
Gissing,  Frederick  T. — Commercial    Peat :    Its    Uses    and     Possibilities.       8vo.       Pp.     x-191. 

London:  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Eld.     1909.     20  oz.— 6s. 

A  useful  and  instructive  book.     The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Europe  has  no  less  than  217,700  square  miles  of  peat  bog,  Ireland  nearly  3,000,000 
acres,   Canada  30,000,000,   and  the  United   States  20,000,000  acres,   while  in  Newfoundland 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  said  to  consist  of  peat  bog. 
The  Fleet  Annual  and  Naval  Year-Book. — Compiled  by  Lionel  Yexley.     Royal  8vo.     Pp.  ii- 

160.     London  :  The  Westminster  Press.     1910,     16  oz.— Is. 

A  crude,  controversial,  and  partisan  production,  which  professes  to  condemn  partisanship. 
De  Luca,  Avr.  Paolo  Emilio.  —  Delia  Emigrazione   Europea  ed  in  particolare  di  quella  Italiana. 
3  vols.     8vo.     Pp.   xii-224,  351,  276,   and  a  collection  of  diagrams.     Torino  :  Fratelli 
Bocca  Editori.     1909.     5£  lb.—  Lire  30. 

A   comprehensive    and   able   monograph   on   European    Emigration,    containing   a   mass   of 
information.     Preface  by  Prof.  G.  Toniolo,  of  Pisa  University. 
Spears,  John  B.—T/te  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers.     12mo.     Pp.  418.     New  York  and 

London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1908.     22  oz. — 6s. 
A  very  unpretentious,  but  interesting,  little  work. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

To  THE  EDITOR. — SIR, — 

Britain  versus  England.  — I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  this  old  grievance  breaking 
out  again  in  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  March 
and  April,  and  reprinted  in  your  issue  for  May.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  the  chief 
offender,  and  in  his  paper,  entitled  "The  New  Empire,"  he  so  constantly  uses  the 
terms  "England"  and  "English,"  as  representative  of  the  Empire,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  he,  by  his  own  initiative,  had  the  power  to  make  his  "New  Empire" 
"English"  instead  of  "British."  Let  me  remind  him  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to 
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this  conception  of  his— viz.  the  Treaty  of  Union  of  1707,  which  distinctly  declares  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  a  Kingdom  of  England,  but  that  in  future,  conjoined  with 
Scotland,  there  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Well,  how  does  Sir  Gilbert 
respect  this  treaty  in  his  paper  on  "The  New  Empire"?  Let  me  briefly  cite  his 
phraseology:  "her  sister  Colonies,  or  of  England"  ;  "other  means  than  those  which 
England  used  as  the  begetting  and  controlling  power";  "an  inherent  knowledge  and 
conception  of  England's  aims  and  needs";  "not  done  so  in  the  case  of  England" 
(pp.  318-319);  "England  alone  has  remained  supreme,  world-wide  in  Empire  and  in 
Colonial  administration";  "without  disturbing  the  relations  between  England  and 
Japan  "  ;  "  England  as  the  head  and  centre,  &c."  ;  "  when  Imperial  problems  arise  in 
the  future  and  England  must  act "  ;  "  that  England  is  still  the  greatest  Power  in  the 
world  in  industry,  in  commerce,  &c."  ;  "  but  whether  England  will  make  a  radical 
change  in  her  economic  policy  "  ;  "  in  my  belief  England  should  have  at  Winnipeg  .  .  . 
a  few  emigration  officials"  (pp.  320-2-3-4-5-6). 

These  extracts  sufficiently  show  that,  in  what  Sir  Gilbert  is  pleased  to  term  a  "  New 
Empire,"  England  is  the  representative  term,  and  that  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  are  merely  tributary  states  or  provinces,  having  an  existence  only  through  and 
under  her.  This  is  a  position  which  no  true  Scot  or  true  Irishman  will  willingly  accept, 
and  to  attempt  to  force  it  on  them  is  a  slight,  and,  when  persisted  in  despite  protest, 
is  an  insult. 

In  the  paper  on  "  The  Falkland  Isles,"  in  the  same  issue,  the  author,  Mr.  Allardyce, 
is  not  quite  so  offensive;  being  presumably  a  Scot,  he  generally  uses  the  correct  terms. 
But  he  also  makes  these  statements:  "In  1740  the  English  Government  despatched 
an  expedition"  (p.  335);  "the  mobilisation  of  the  English  fleet  on  this"  occasion, 
1771  "  (p.  338).  But,  with  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Allardyce  is  right,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed. 

Now,  the  lesson  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  is  this — that 
its  Editorial  Committee  should  check  these  offensive  blunders  ab  initio.  By  not  doing 
so  they  endorse  them  and  become  responsible  for  them.  As  the  Institute  is  based  on 
national  sentiment,  on  the  common  desire  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  British  race  to  form  a 
great  union  which  shall  present  to  the  world  an  undivided  front,  it  is  the  clear  duty 
of  its  conductors — of  its  Council — to  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  jarring  note  in  its 
management,  and  that  no  slight  or  insult  shall  be  offered  to  those  of  the  peoples  of 
Britain  who  are  not  English.  This  hitherto  has  not  been  the  case,  despite  remon- 
strances. In  future  I  hope  the  right  course  will  be  pursued.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Institute,  as  denned  by  its  constitution,  is  this:  "  But  no  paper  shall  be  read,  or  any 
discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place,  tending  to  give  the  Institution  a  party  character." 
Now,  I  hold  that  those  who  endeavour  to  Anglicise  the  Empire,  and  to  make  out  that 
England,  and  not  Britain,  is  its  historical  constitutional  representative,  are  acting  on 
the  lines  of  party.  They  also  act  on  the  lines  not  of  union,  but  of  division.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  will  thoroughly  reconsider  this  question,  and 
finally  end  it  by  deciding  that  in  future,  in  all  published  papers  of  the  Institute,  the 
terms  used  Imperially  shall  be  "Britain"  and  "British" — not  "England"  and 
"  English." — Yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  May  7,  1910.  T.  D.  WANLISS. 


The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  United  Empire,  and  Public  School  Libraries — 
Fully  realising  the  value  and  importance  of  putting  before  the  public  schoolboy 
the  most  recent  facts  concerning  the  building  up  of  a  United  Empire,  I  would  appeal 
to  the  acquiescence  and  encouragement  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
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in  furthering  this  desirable  object  by  inviting  the?  councils,  headmasters,  or  librarians 
to  become  perennial  or  ex-officio  Fellows,  so  that  the  monthly  magazine  UNITED  EMPIRE 
may  be  distributed  to  all  the  public  school  libraries  for  educational  purposes. — Yours, 

ANDREW  ELLIS  WYNTER. 
Bristol. 

Visiting  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  from  Overseas.-  Might  I  be 

allowed  to  suggest  that  the  names  of  visiting  members  from  Overseas  be  published 
in  your  journal?  I  make  this  suggestion  as  it  would  be  of  much  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers  who  have  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  and  are 
unaware  of  their  presence  in  England.  In  former  years  the  names  of  members 
attending  the  lectures  were  published,  and  served  the  purpose  in  some  way  of  my 
suggestion,  and  this  having  now  been  discontinued  is  the  cause  of  my  letter. — Yours, 

F.  L.  LANGDALE. 
Twickenham,  May  7. 

The  Title  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— May  a  humble  Associate  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  retaining  the  present  title  of  the  Institute?  There  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  to  call  things  and  people  by  some  new,  higher-sounding  name,  instead  of 
striving  to  exalt  the  old  one  by  being  or  doing,  in  the  best  possible  way,  for  what  it 
stands  for;  but  such  an  attitude  is  equally  injurious  to  character,  whether  it  substitute 
"post"  for  "situation,"  "saleslady"  for  "saleswoman,"  or  avoids  the  term 
"Colonies"  with  the  object  of  flattering  the  youthful  Dominions,  which  someone 
anxious  to  natter  once  spoke  of  in  my  hearing  as  "  the  younger  Empires." 

Imperialism  is  a  good  thing  if  it  does  not  take  on  the  spirit  of  braggadocio — which 
degradation,  we  must  pray,  will  not  befall  the  forthcoming  Festival  of  Empire — and  I 
conceive  it  means,  at  its  highest,  the  perception  and  linking-up  of  mutual  responsi- 
bilities :  in  other  words,  consideration  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  family  as  a 
whole,  and  the  loyalty  of  all  to  each.  But  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  is  needed 
between  the  Motherland  and  her  children,  and  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  colonistic 
as  complementary  to  the  Imperialistic  idea.  "  Imperialism  "  means  union  and  inter- 
dependence (Rudyard  Kipling  says  it  means  "the  tie  of  common  funk"): 
"  Colonialism,"  to  use  that  word  in  a  parallel  sense,  means  what  schoolmasters  call 
"individual  attention" — that  is,  the  study  by  the  Motherland  of  all  ways  by  which 
she  can  best  assist  each  separate  section  of  the  Empire  (no  matter  how  it  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  family  circle)  to  develop  its  possibilities.  And  it  is  this  "  Tie  of  Under- 
standing"— surely  the  most  comprehensive  and  enduring  of  the  two-— which  it  is  the 
special  mission  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  strengthen  by  enlightening  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  needs  and  progress  of  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

To  be  consistent,  objectors  to  the  term  "  Colonial  "  must  also  fall  foul  of  "  Colonisa- 
tion "  and  "  Colonist,"  which  would  mean  an  inability  to  perceive  the  value  of  words 
compared  with  which  few  in  the  English  language  are  more  important  at  this  moment, 
or  will  be  for  the  next  hundred  years.  My  knowledge  is  confined  to  Canada,  and,  even 
so,  is  but  limited ;  but  I  have  learnt  enough  to  convince  me  that  Great  Britain  needs  a 
speedy  arousing  to  the  truth  that  colonisation  is  the  finest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  onerous  work  that  lies  before  her,  and  that  the  training  of  the  rising  generation 
to  become  colonists  worthy  of  the  name  is  an  obligatory  task,  the  magnitude  of  which 
has  not  yet  dawned  on  her.  When  one  has  crossed  a  country  with  an  area  of  nearly 
four  million  square  miles,  with  16,000  miles  of  frontier  and  seaboard,  and  reflects  that 
it  cannot  yet  muster  more  than  a  million  able-bodied  men,  one  doubts  if  those  are 
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Canada's  best  friends  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  is 
already  a  full-fledged  nation.  Australia,  with  three-fourths  the  area,  has  probably  not 
two-thirds  this  number  of  able-bodied  men. 

Nature  teaches  that  strength  and  longevity  are  in  proportion  to  slowness  of  growth, 
and  we  dare  not  disregard  her  monitions,  which  should  warn  all  who  care  for  the 
permanent  weal  of  the  Overseas  territories  to  beware  of  the  short-sighted  impatience 
which  would  force  prematurity  on  them. 

Long,  therefore,  may  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  speak  by  its  present  honourable 
title  of  honest  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  be  a  good  Mother  to  the 
numerous  children  of  all  races  and  climes  sheltered  under  her  flag,  and  prove  to  the 
Dominions  and  the  Commonwealth  that  "Colonies"  is  an  affectionate,  not  a  con- 
descending, cognomen  for  the  group  of  fresh  young  lands  in  whose  vigour  and  prospects 
the  old  Mother  rejoices,  and  whose  development  she  is  watching  with  ever  widening 
sympathy. — Yours,  EMILY  VAUGHAN  JENKINS. 

Lyceum  Club. 

Australian  Land  Settlement,  the  Railway  Question,  and  Australian  Forestry. — 
In  your  February  number  the  immigration  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  typified  by  Mr.  Deakin,  is  eulogised.  May  I  point  out  that  the  Commonwealth  has 
no  land  of  its  own  upon  which  to  place  settlers,  and  that  the  States  can  deal  with  this 
question  without  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Labour  Party,  of 
course,  wish  to  extinguish  the  States  Parliaments,  and  to  centre  control  in  one  legisla- 
ture which  can  be  controlled.  Also,  it  seems  bad  policy  to  pour  in  more  people  than  the 
States  can  absorb,  and  when  the  drought  cycle  (nature's  provision  for  recuperating  the 
land)  comes  round,  say,  after  1911,  fewer  people  can  be  placed  upon  the  land. 

In  the  article  on  "  Australia's  Golden  Fleece,"  has  the  writer  not  rather  overdone 
the  benefit  of  ring-barking,  for  the  future  must  be  thought  of  and  the  process  should  be 
judiciously  carried  out,  leaving  some  timber  intact  to  afford  wind  shelter  for  the  cattle ; 
and  also  trees  surrounding  water-holes  should  not  be  tampered  with.  As  regards  the 
proposed  railway  from  Pine  Creek  to  Oodnadatta,  we  in  Queensland  do  not  look  with 
favour  on  this  route,  as  the  results  derived  can  be  attained  by  a  line  from  Pine  Creek 
to  the  Queensland  system,  already  constructed  to  Cloncurry.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  pay 
our  quota  for  the  proposed  line  to  Coolgardie  proposed  by  the  Federal  Government : 
Coolgardie  can  be  served  by  a  line  to  Esperance  Bay,  but,  then,  that  would  not  suit 
Perth. — Yours,  -  A  QUEENSLAND  FELLOW. 

Brisbane,  March  10. 

The  Oldest  Child  under  the  Parental  Roof  of  Great  Britain.  —Under  the  heading 
"  Editorial  Notes,"  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  April  1910,  page  233,  is  the  following  state- 
ment:  "Great  Britain  has  been  called  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.  The  oldest  child 
still  under  the  parental  roof  is  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  first  met  in  Hali- 
fax in  1758,  during  the  glorious  period  of  William  Pitt."  This  is  not  correct.  The 
Colonial  Legislature  of  Barbados  dates  from  1639;  but  according  to  Sir  Charles  P. 
Lucas'  "Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies"  (vol.  2,  page  177),  from  1641. 
On  page  13,  in  the  same  volume,  Sir  Charles  states :  "  The  Bermudas  were  the  second 
British  Colony  to  receive  some  form  of  Representative  Government.  The  first  Assembly 
was  held  in  1620,  one  year  after  a  similar  institution  had  been  established  in  Virginia, 
and  the  Constitution  was  revised  and  fully  detailed  in  1622."  The  Bermudas  now  come 
first,  and  Barbados  second,  after  the  British  Parliament. — Yours,  £c., 

E.  G.  SINCKLER,  Hon.  Sec.  R.C.I. 

St.  Peter's,  Barbados,  May  1,  1910. 
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At  pages  233  to  234  of  number  4,  volume  1  of  UNITED  EMPIKE  it  is  stated  that : 
"  The  oldest  child  still  under  the  parental  roof  is  the  Legislature  of  Novia  Scotia,  which 
first  met  in  Halifax  in  1758,"  and  it  is  further  referred  to  as  "  the  oldest  Legislature  in 
the  King's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas."  To  say  nothing  of  Barbados  and  Bermuda, 
I  think  the  Legislature  of  the  Bahamas  can  lay  claim  to  greater  age.  The  Imperial 
Order  in  Council  creating  the  General  Assembly  of  these  Islands  is  dated  July  25, 
1728,  and  the  local  Order  in  Council,  summoning  the  Assembly,  September  8,  1729. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  private  house.  The  number  of  members  was  originally 
twenty-four,  and  is  now  twenty-nine.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear 
that  last  evening,  when  the  members  of  the  Assembly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  V.,  he  became  the  fifth  Sovereign  to  whom  the  Bahamas  Parliament  has  sworn 
allegiance.  Yours,  &c., 

Nassau,  Bahamas,  May  10,  1910.  HARCOTJRT  MALCOLM. 

Suggestions  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — I  venture  to  think  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  whose  lot  is  cast  in  foreign  lands  are  quite  as  loyal  to  the  Mother- 
land, and  take  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  questions  discussed  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  as  any 
Colonials.  As  one  of  such  members  I  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which  I  believe  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  both  of  the  Institute  and  its 
journal. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  British  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  Legations,  British 
Consuls,  and  Vice-Consuls  all  the  world  over,  should,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Institute,  and  that  every  Legation 
and  Consulate  should  be  supplied  gratis  with  a  copy  of  the  journal.  The  advantages  to 
those  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  and  also  to  the  Institute,  are  obvious. 
During  a  voyage  to  South  America  in  the  year  1904,  W.  L.  Allardyce  (Governor  of  the 
Falkland  Islands)  persuaded  a  number  of  his  fellow  passengers,  including  the  writer, 
to  become  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

My  second  suggestion  is,  that  UNITED  EMPIRE  continue  to  urge,  but  with  more 
emphasis  than  hitherto,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Second  Chamber 
to  travel  abroad,  especially  in  the  Colonies,  thereby  seeing  for  themselves  the  various 
sections  of  the  vast  Empire  they  are  called  upon  to  share  in  governing,  and  hearing 
with  their  own  ears  from  the  public  men  of  those  countries  some  of  the  problems  of 
Government  which  they  will  have  to  help  to  solve. 

Leading  statesmen  of  the  United  States  have  in  this  respect  given  our  countrymen 
an  example  in  recent  years,  viz.  Mr.  Root's  successful  tour  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  Mr.  Taft's  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Bryan's 
journeys  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America,  and  this  year  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African 
and  European  tours. 

Such  foreign  visits,  though  of  short  duration,  make  for  the  better  understanding 
between  nations.  It  is  amazing  how  few  of  our  leading  public  men  visit  the  Colonies, 
and  it  is  surely  evident,  even  to  the  stay-at-home  politician,  when  leading  men  of  the 
United  States  think  it  necessary  for  their  political  education  to  visit  the  South  American 
Republics  and  other  foreign  countries,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  should  visit  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  foreign  countries. 

Yours,  &c., 

Buenos  Aires,  April  28,  1910.  W.  W. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to   receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED 

Resident  Fellows  (10)  : 

William  E.  Balfour,  Mounsteven  Bremer,  George  Chirnside,  Alfred  H.  Drew,  Albert  C. 
Hollingworth,  Herbert  Lidiard,  J.P.,  Eager  Meeson,  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  C.B., 
Frank  Savage,  William  E.  Watson. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (22)  : 

Frederic  S.  Bardo  (Zanzibar),  William  P.  B.  Seal,  M.E.C.V.S.  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
William  Harvey  Brown,  M.L.C.  (Rhodesia),  Arthur  J.  Cooper  (India),  Joseph  Dalrymple, 
L.E.C.P.,  L.E.C.S.  (Rhodesia),  Alexander  Davis  (British  East  Africa),  James  H.  Gailey 
(British  East  Africa),  Hon.  Edward  A.  Grannum  (Mauritius),  Walter  B.  Grieve  (Newfound- 
land), H.  Percival  James  (Southern  Nigeria),  William  McLarty,  M.L.A.  (Natal),  Muhammad 
Mehr-ud-din,  M.R.A.S.  (India),  Thomas  Nelson  (Natal),  John  A.  Newell,  B.A.,  M.B.  (New 
Zealand),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  B.  Russell  (Nova  Scotia),  Francis  Scott  (Argentine),  William  G. 
Sewall  (British  East  Africa),  Charles  L.  Temple  (Northern  Nigeria),  Colonel  Owen  Thomas 
(British  East  Africa),  William  S.  D.  Tudhope  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  H.  Upton  (New 
Zealand),  A.  Allidina  Visram  (British  East  Africa). 

Associates  (2)  : 
Mrs.  James  Huddart,  Mrs.  Emma  C.   Watson. 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE   SESSION. 

1910.  MEETINGS  are  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M£tropole : 

June  7.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  Thoughts   on    Imperial    Defence,"    by    Professor    Spenser 

Wilkinson,   Chichele   Professor   of   Military  History  at   Oxford.     Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B:,  will  preside. 

June  14.  At  8.30  P.M.     "  Some  Practical  Steps  towards  an  Imperial  Constitution,"  by 

L.  S.  Amery,  M.A.     The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
will  preside. 
June  29.  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


INSTITUTE   DINNERS. 


It  has  been  arranged  that  in  future  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  Dinners  preceding  the 
monthly  meetings  will  be  5s.  instead  of  7s.  6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 
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"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "  United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  1«.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


::<;;;:;:  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  E.G.,  WINNIPEG. 
HUGH  C.  CABSON,  ESQ.,  M.A ,  SASKATOON. 
A.  B.  CBEELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIR  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.  HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTOBIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDouoALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.L.DOCKEB,  ESQ., SYDNEY.NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
EDWABD   A.    PETHEBICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOUBNE, 

VICTOBIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EBWIN  THOMAS,   ESQ.,   ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
EBNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BEBLEY. 

HABBY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOB  FBEDEBICK  A.  SAUNDERS,  F.B.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BURG. 
ORANGE  BIVER  COLONY  :   C.  P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.     GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P.,  ! 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIB  JAMES  H.   YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEB,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  ROBERT  DUFF,   GEORGE 

TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON  :  J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(R.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H .  E.  W.  L.  ALLABDYCE,  C.M.G. 
FEDEBATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIB  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOR. 
E.  L.  BBOCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI:  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.E.C.,  SUVA. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ABTHUB  HUDSON,  ACCBA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIB  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIB    EDWARD    M.    MEBEWETHER, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.ROBEBT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.    M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.    C.    C.    BOWEN,    M.L.C.,    MIDDLETON, 

CHBISTCHUBCH. 

R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
NIGERIA,   NORTHERN  :    SIR    WILLIAM    WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGEBU. 

NIGEBIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBUBY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEB  COOPE,  BDLAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E-  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA   LEONE:   R.   M.   FOBDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FBEETOWN. 
STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :    HON.    SIR  ABTHUB   H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CARMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY  C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 
ST.  GEOBGE'S,  GBENADA. 
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THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOUENAL 

VOL.  I.  JULY  1910  No.  7 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

THIS  number  of  the  JOURNAL  appears  at  the  close  of  the  session  1909-10 — 
a  very  busy  and  important  one  for  the  Institute — and  contains  two  addresses  by 
Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Amery,  with  a  weighty  speech  by  Lord 
Milner,  all  deserving  of  special  attention.  Some  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  past  session  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  JOURNAL — altered,  enlarged,  and 
more  up  to  date  in  character — has  been  accorded  a  very  favourable  reception,  not 
merely  by  the  Fellows,  but  by  the  general  public  both  at  home  and  overseas,  and 
it  is  hoped  gradually  to  still  further  improve  it.  Meanwhile  an  "  inquiry  "  section 
will  be  opened,  where  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  about  any  other 
can  be  answered.  This  improvement  is  suggested  by  the  many  inquiries  being 
received,  say,  from  South  Africa  regarding  British  Columbia,  from  Canada  regard- 
ing Ehodesia,  and  so  forth.  Provincial  Conferences  have  been  arranged  for,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  inaugurated  next  autumn.  These  Conferences,  once  suc- 
cessfully begun,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  held  later  on  overseas.  The  Emigration 
Conference,  of  which  a  brief  report  appears  in  this  issue  and  of  which  a 
full  record  will  be  published  (as  noted  elsewhere),  has  been  an  important 
departure,  most  successfully  carried  out,  and  has  attracted  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion in  the  Press.  City  luncheons — on  the  pattern  of  the  Canadian  lunches — 
when  visitors  from  overseas,  distinguished  in  some  branch  of  life,  will  be  enter- 
tained and  speak  briefly  on  some  topic  on  which  they  are  authorities,  will  be  begun 
in  the  autumn.  Finally,  but  certainly  not  least,  a  series  of  illustrated  Empire 
lectures  has  been  planned,  and,  begun  already  with  great  success  in  Dorsetshire, 
will  be  continued  and  greatly  expanded  in  the  autumn.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  question  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue,  with  an 
appeal  to  Fellows  and  others,  overseas  as  well  as  at  home,  to  help  in  this  most 
necessary  work.  Later,  it  is  hoped,  the  process  of  spreading  inter-knowledge  of  the 
Empire  will  be  carried  on  overseas.  Our  objective,  a  United  Empire,  can  only 
be  reached  by  an  ever-increasing  touch  brought  about  by  such  machinery.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  is  to  reach  various  classes  of  the  people  who 
need  to  be  taught  what  the  Empire  really  is — the  younger  generation  in  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  'schools,  the  industrial  classes  in  big  centres,  and  the 
people  of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  populations. 
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THE  issue  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial 
Office  during  the  year  to  March  31  last  is  an  important  departure  and  a  welcome 
successor  to  the  interesting  report  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas  on  his  Australian  tour. 
In  the  volume,  issued  as  a  Blue  Book,  Sir  Charles  presents  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  principal  events  which  have  concerned  the  daughter  States  and  also  deals  suc- 
cinctly with  the  main  features  of  their  domestic  affairs.  As  a  book  of  reference  the 
report  will  be  of  great  value.  In  a  preliminary  chapter  are  recorded  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  various  Governments,  and  the  losses  by  death 
among  Colonial  public  men.  Then  the  results  of  the  Imperial  Conferences  of 
the  year  are  noted,  brief  summaries  being  given  of  the  defence  schemes  adopted  by 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  With  regard  to  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference, Sir  Charles  Lucas  states  that  he  was  in  Australia  during  its  sittings, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  great  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  Dominions  in 
its  proceedings.  "  Lord  Eosebery's  speech  of  welcome  gave  a  keynote  to  the 
Conference,  and  inasmuch  as  one  great  want  of  the  Empire — perhaps  the  greatest — 
is  better  and  fuller  interchange  of  information,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  gathering 
within  the  Empire,  official  or  unofficial,  has  ever  been  more  conducive  to  good 
understanding  and  to  sound  practical  results.  The  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  Sea  want  to  know  more  of  each  other,  and  probably  the 
mutual  knowledge  of  the  different  Dominions  is  even  less  than  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  any  one  of  them  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Misunderstandings  tend  to 
be  created  by  insufficient  telegraphic  intelligence,  and  when  once  created  they  are 
not  easily  dispelled  through  the  post.  Therefore  it  was  of  much  importance  that 
the  Conference,  among  other  subjects,  dealt  with  the  question  of  cheapening 
telegraphic  communication."  With  regard  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Law  Library,  for  use  by  those  engaged  in  Colonial  appeals,  it  may  be  noted  that 
such  a  Library  already  exists  in  the  Institute,  one  that  has  been  constantly 
consulted  by  Counsel  and  others  concerned.  Reports  of  bodies  whose  delibera- 
tions were  of  Imperial  interest,  such  as  the  Shipping  Eings  Commissjon, 
the  Copyright  Committee,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence, are  summarised,  and,  under  "  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Dominions," 
the  essential  features  are  reproduced  of  such  instruments  as  the  tariff  agree- 
ments between  Canada  and  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  A 
valuable  feature  of  the  volume  is  an  epitome  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the 
various  Colonial  Parliaments  during  the  year.  The  material  progress  of  the 
Dominions  is  briefly  reviewed.  In  Canada  the  year  was  one  of  great  financial 
and  commercial  prosperity,  and  of  great  and  growing  development.  In  Australia 
the  wool  season  was  a  record  one,  alike  in  quantity  and  in  aggregate  value;  the 
time  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity;  the 
returns  of  population  were  more  encouraging  than  in  past  years,  the  number  of 
immigrants  having  increased.  In  New  Zealand  there  was  some  commercial 
depression  early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  unemployment  and  in  some  transfer  of 
labour  to  Australia;  but  later  the  prospects  grew  brighter,  and  the  latest  reports 
show  that  trade  has  improved  in  all  directions,  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  farmers 
is  good.  Of  the  South  African  Colonies,  the  Transvaal  was  the  most  flourishing; 
Cape  Colony  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  severe  depression  of  trade,  and  a  similar 
account  can  be  given  of  Natal, 
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THE  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Sir  Eobert  Kyffin  Thomas,  senior  proprietor  of  the  Adelaide  Register, 
Observer,  Evening  Journal,  and  other  newspapers.  Although  Sir  Eobert  had 
been  in  ill-health  for  some  weeks  the  news  of  his  death  was  unexpected,  and  there- 
fore all  the  greater  a  shock  in  this  country  where  he  had  a  host  of  friends.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  that  he  was  in  London  at  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  as 
Chairman  of  the  Overseas  Delegates,  when  he  did  such  excellent  work.  As  noted 
at  the  time  in  our  Journal,  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him  was  a  source  of 
general  satisfaction  both  in  Australia  and  tlie  Mother  Country.  Sir  Eobert  was 
born  at  Nailsworth,  South  Australia,  in  1851.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  William 
Kyffin  Thomas,  was  proprietor  of  tRe  Adelaide  Register,  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Eobert 
Thomas,  one  of  the  original  colonists  of  South  Australia  (formerly  of  Ehantre- 
gwnwyn,  Montgomeryshire),  having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Register 
in  1836.  Throughout  his  life  Sir  Eobert  took  a  close  interest  in  the  Register  and 
associated  journals.  He.  worked  in  the  various  departments  of  the  papers,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  took  over  the  management.  In  addition  to  his  own 
interests  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  life  of  Adelaide.  He  was 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society 
in  South  Australia,  member  of  the  committee  of  the  South  Australian  Bushmen's 
Corps  which  was  raised  for  service  in  South  Africa,  member  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
Committee,  and  associated  with  other  similar  enterprises.  Before  leaving  Adelaide 
last  year  for  London  Sir  Eobert  was  appointed  an  honorary  commissioner  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Australia,  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  improving  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  on  his  return  presented  an  interesting 
report.  Sir  Eobert  was  largely  responsible  for  the  "  Commonwealth  Club,"  on 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  Canadian  Clubs.  Associated  with  him  in  his  news- 
paper undertakings  were  his  brother,  Mr.  Evan  Kyffin  Thomas,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sowden,  editor  of  the  Register. 


THE  centenary  of  Argentine  independence  has  been  the  occasion  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  South  America  during  the  past  century. 
In  an  article  by  an  American,  Dr.  Eobert  Hale,  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  only 
in  1851  that  the  first  railway  was  undertaken  (in  Chile),  followed  shortly  after  by 
Argentine  and  Brazil.  To-day  all  the  South  American  Eepublics  have  their  railway 
systems,  one  reaching  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  recently  completed  Trans- 
Andine  Eailway,  piercing  the  Andes  at  over  10,000  feet  and  giving  South  America 
its  first  trans-continental  railway,  has  drawn  public  attention  to  the  surprising 
railway  progress  being  achieved,  but  a  number  of  less  sensational  but  useful  works 
are  under  construction,  while  many  others  are  projected.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
alone  have  no  less  than  24,000  miles  of  railway.  South  America  exports 
natural  products  and  imports  manufactures  mainly  from  Europe.  "  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  lines  ply  regularly  to  the  great 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America ;  with  almost  equal  frequency  other 
lines  under  the  same  flags  continue  the  journey  to  the  west  coast  and  gather  the 
riches  of  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  for  home  consumption."  Dr.  Hale 
naturally  deplores  the  small  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  this  carrying 
trade,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  their  mercantile  marine.  ' '  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
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however,  this  growth  has  in  some  instances  increased  over  100  per  cent. ,  and  is  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  vessels  to  carry  it.  The  world  could  not  to-day  advance  a 
step  without  the  rubber  of  Brazil,  the  nitrate  of  Chile,  the  tin  of  Bolivia,  the  cacao 
of  Ecuador,  the  copper  of  Peru,  the  quebracho  of  Paraguay,  the  chilled  meats 
of  the  River  Plate,  or  the  wheat,  the  corn,  or  the  wool  of  Argentina."  The 
immigration  into  South  America  is  phenomenal.  In  Minas  Geraes  (Brazil)  there 
are  1,000,000  Italians,  while  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catarina 
there  are  500,000  Germans.  Argentina  sometimes  receives  as  many  as  200,000 
immigrants  in  a  year  (mainly  from  Eastern  Europe),  many  of  whom  return  after 
the  harvest;  more  than  half  the  population  of  Argentina  is  of  South  European 
origin. 

LORD  SELBOBNE  has  accomplished  a  wonder.  He  has  left  South  Africa — that 
"  grave  of  reputations  " — after  five  years'  arduous  service,  with  the  gratitude 
and  good  wishes  of  the  two  white  races  and  of  the  natives  in  South  Africa, 
who  recognized  in  him  a  wise  and  prudent  Conciliator,  a  man  of  honest  purpose, 
one  with  whom  the  political  union  of  South  Africa  was  the  objective  ever  in  mind. 
Lord  Selborne  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  Conciliator,  but  one  with  convictions  and 
with  courage,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  quite  freely  on  occasions 
when  many  men  might  well  have  hesitated.  He  spoke  straight  to  the  Boers,  and 
he  always  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  Lord  Milner's  work.  Lord  Selborne 
intervened  only  in  what  was  vital  and  that  rarely — one  reason  for  the  success  of 
his  career.  "We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  discussion  of  several  questions 
— the  native  problem,  for  instance — with  which  Lord  Selborne 's  name  must  be 
associated,  but  there  is  one — the  importance  of  sea  power  to  South  Africa — to 
which  he  has  drawn  attention  on  more  than  one  occasion;  and  in  the  plainest 
language.  "  There  is  always,"  he  wrote,  in  a  message  to  the  Cape  Times  before 
leaving,  "  a  danger  of  an  inland  people  losing  their  sea-sense,  and  South  Africans 
are,  to  a  large  extent  an  inland  people.  Yet  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  sea  is  more  vital  than  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  alone,  which  will  enable  them  in 
independent  self-reliance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  If  South  Africa 
should  happen  to  lose  command  of  the  sea  then  any  future  hostile  Power  would 
not  need  to  think  of  invading  South  Africa;  all  it  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  occupy  the  South  African  ports.  The  economic  and  political  pressure  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  South  Africa  would  be  intolerable.  Defied,  it  would  cripple 
her  prosperity.  Accepted,  it  would  reduce  her  to  subservience."  That  is  a 
message  that  was  badly  wanted  in  South  Africa. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  has  achieved  its  union ;  the  formal  act  at  least  has  taken  place. 
What  remains  to  be  done,  however,  before  the  new  State  thus  created  can  be 
considered  as  a  working  concern  is  sufficiently  formidable.  The  four  Civil  Services 
have  to  be  shuffled  and  dealt,  reorganized  from  top  to  bottom.  A  Union  Service  has 
to  be  created  for  all  the  work,  which  is  henceforth  centralized,  and  from  the 
material  left  over  the  four  Provincial  Services  must  be  refashioned,  the  work 
being  done  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission  appointed  by  Government,  or,  to  be 
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precise,  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  This  great  and  delicate  task  was  what 
made  a  temporary  coalition  seem  so  desirable;  but  failing  such  a  government  we 
may  still  hope  that  the  Government  now  in  power  will  do  the  work  in  a  non-party 
fashion.  Such  other  great  matters  as  the  construction  of  a  common  railway 
system,  with  its  complicated  problems  involving  the  interests  of  the  four  provinces, 
must  also  be  dealt  with.  Then  there  is  the  delimitation  of  the  constituencies 
(the  machinery  for  which  is,  of  course,  provided  under  the  Act  of  Union),  and 
after  that  the  election  of  members  for  the  Union  Parliament.  The  first  session 
of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  certain  to  ventilate  a  great  many  questions,  and 
will  afford  us  some  indication  of  how  the  new  machinery  is  working. 


As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue,  there  is  one  feature  in  the  situation  on 
which  we  can  warmly  congratulate  South  Africa  in  the  meantime.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  financial  position.  The  figures  which  we  last 
quoted  are  not  only  confirmed  but  improved  upon  by  those  now  available,  which 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  April,  thus  completing  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year.  For  these  four  months  the  imports  amounted  (roughly)  to  12^  millions 
sterling  against  9|  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1909,  while  the  exports  reached 
the  splendid  total  of  over  18^  millions  against  15f  for  the  first  four  months  of  last 
year.  That  is  to  say,  the  total  volume  of  South  African  trade  has  increased  by 
23  per  cent,  in  one  year. 


NOB  is  this  all.  Whereas  the  average  per  month  for  these  four  months  of 
1910  was  in  exports  £4,446,043  and  in  imports  £2,849,845,  for  the  month  of 
April  the  figures  were,  exports  £5,126,064  and  imports  £3,340,056.  Thus  the 
increase  for  1910  is  distinctly  progressive,  and  gives  promise  of  a  bumper  year 
for  Union.  Looking  further  into  the  figures  we  find  welcome  evidence  of  the 
industrial  soundness  of  South  Africa  generally.  Of  the  three  million  increase 
in  exports,  diamonds,  it  is  true,  have  a  somewhat  disproportionate  share  of 
£1,860,000;  but  the  rest  of  the  increase  is  spread  over  all  the  South  African 
products — in  particular  copper,  tin,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  increase  in  gold 
shipments  amounted  to  £50,000.  As  to  imports,  the  United  Kingdom's  share 
of  the  imports  for  the  four  months  amounted  to  57' 7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as 
against  55'6  for  the  corresponding  four  months  of  1909.  Foreign  countries  rose 
very  slightly  from  30*0  in  1909  to  30'3  per  cent,  in  1910.  Where  the  fall  occurred 
was  in  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
fell  from  14'4  to  12'0.  This  in  itself,  however,  is  a  good  sign  for  South  Africa, 
because  British  Empire  imports  (outside  the  United  Kingdom)  were  chiefly  food- 
stuffs from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  decrease  in  these  shows  that 
South  Africa  is  more  and  more  feeding  herself.  These  figures,  then,  are  cheerful 
all  round.  They  show  that  British  trade  with  South  Africa,  after  a  long  downhill 
course — that  is  in  proportion  to  other  countries — has  at  last  begun  to  recover. 
And  they  also  show  that  the  industrial  and  agricultural  position  of  South  Africa 
herself  are  alike  expanding  at  a  highly  satisfactory  rate. 
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THE  Pioneer  recently  published  an  interesting  and  suggestive  article  on  the 
cause  of  Indian  unrest.  The  view  commonly  held  in  England,  and  fostered  in 
some  quarters,  that  discontent  is  a  racial  and  political  matter  directed  against 
hated  foreigners,  and  having  as  its  ultimate  end  a  measure  of  Home  Eule,  hardly 
fits  all  the  facts.  The  fact  that  frequently,  when  a  native  official  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  district,  the  people  petition  for  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  in  his 
place  shows  that  racial  hatred  has  no  very  deep  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
population.  On  the  contrary,  the  friendliest  of  relations  usually  exist  between  the 
English  collector  or  magistrate  and  the  natives  of  all  classes.  The  Pioneer  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  complaint  in  a  great  many  of  the  speeches  of  natives 
on  the  subject  is  economic  rather  than  political  or  racial.  "It  is  notorious  that 
the  educated  classes  of  Berar,  the  Deccan,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Bombay, 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  sedition  movement,  are  in  a  depressed  condition 
materially."  The  old  weaving  industries  of  India  have  suffered  terribly,  have, 
indeed,  almost  disappeared  before  the  free  importation  of  British  goods,  and  it  is 
this  "exploitation  "  as  the  natives  call  it,  which  is  the  gravamen  of  their  com- 
plaints. "  There  is  no  mistake,"  says  the  Pioneer,  "  about  the  remedy  which 
most  educated  natives,  had  they  the  power,  would  adopt.  It  is  summed  up  in  the 
word  Protection." 

THE  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  Permanent  Under- Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  Viceroy  of  India  is  a  new  departure,  and  in  some  quarters  has 
met  with  a  certain  amount  of  criticism.  Although  no  member  of  the  Home 
Civil  Service  may  so  far  have  been  entrusted  with  so  important  an  executive 
position,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  appointment  may  not  be  quite  as  successful 
as  appointments  made  chiefly  for  political  services.  Our  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment, if  there  were  anything  to  object  to,  would  rather  take  the  form  of  regret 
that  so  competent  an  official,  who  has  gathered  such  a  store  of  experience  in 
diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs,  should  be  removed  from  a  post  where  his  abilities 
and  experience  are  of  such  importance  at  this  moment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  the  present  juncture  a  Viceroy  of  the  first  calibre — a  man  of  initiative 
and  independence — is  required  in  India,  for  there,  as  in  Egypt,  we  have  to  show 
our  capacity  to  govern.  Sir  Charles  has  the  prestige  of  a  name,  and  a  name  counts 
for  much  in  the  Eastern  world. 


AUSTRALIA'S  foreign  trade  for  1909  was  distinctly  satisfactory.  The  exports 
exceeded  £65,000,000,  and  showed  an  increase  of  £1,027,555,  while  the  imports 
increased  by  £1,317,721.  The  heaviest  increase  in  the  imports  was  in  sugar, 
which  showed  an  advance  in  value  from  £246,361  in  1908  to  £1,122,863  in  1909. 
High-water  mark  in  sugar  production  in  Australia  was  reached  in  the  season 
1907-8,  when  upwards  of  214,000  tons  were  harvested.  In  the  following  season 
the  yield  fell  to  165,715  tons,  and  although  this  quantity  is  far  above  the  product 
£  a  few  years  ago  it  has  clearly  proved  unequal  to  Australia's  consumption. 
The  heaviest  item  in  Australian  imports  falls  under  the  heading  "  apparel,"  which 
in  1909  reached  £12,061,272.  This  heavy  importation  of  clothing  of  various 
kinds  discloses  a  good  prospect  for  the  local  manufacturers.  The  exports  of  wool 
alone  lor  1909  would  double  the  value  of  these  "  apparel  "  importations,  and  as 
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a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  goods  more  or  less  woollen  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Australia's  young  woollen  mills  are  now  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  that  similar  establishments  are  engaging  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  abroad.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  first  producer  of  high-class  wools  in  the  world,  that  some 
enterprising  local  manufacturer  has  not  specialized  in  a  particular  class  of  woollen 
goods  with  the  intention  of  making  them  world-famous.  Before  many  years  are 
passed  Australia  should  become  as  noted  for  woollen  goods  of  some  peculiar 
unrivalled  kind  as  are  various  parts  of  the  world  for  their  rugs,  their  silks, 
and  their  wines. 

IT  is  proposed  to  give  UNITED  EMPIRE  a  more  attractive  cover  than  the  present 
one,  and  the  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  and  designs  from  any 
Fellows  who  have  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  size  v/ill  be  the  same,  but  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  colour  or  printing.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  contents 
of  each  number  should  be  shown  in  clear  type. 


THOUGHTS   ON  IMPEEIAL  DEFENCE.* 

By  SPENSER  WILKINSON,  Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

To  compress  into  a  single  address,  however  long,  an  exact  survey  of  the  subject  of 
Imperial  Defence  would  be  as  impossible  as  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  give 
an  account  of  the  geography  of  the  earth.  The  geographer  would  be  content  if 
in  an  hour  he  could  give  an  account  of  the  general  character  and  orientation  of  the 
globe,  could  explain  how  it  is  kept  in  its  place,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  poles 
and  the  equator,  and  give  a  rough  account  of  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land. 

I  shall  be  content  if  I  am  able,  while  your  patience  lasts,  to  bring  out  the 
great  principles  of  my  subject  and  to  say  something  which  may  help  us  to  see 
the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence  in  its  true  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world  and 
in  its  true  relation  to  our  own  lives. 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  the  right  way  of  considering  the  subject.  What 
we  have  to  understand  is  not  a  fixed  condition  such  as  is  represented  by  a  map, 
but  a  process,  an  activity,  an  effort.  Let  us  drop  the  term  Imperial  Defence  and 
speak  of  the  thing  we  mean,  which  is  a  British  war,  a  war  in  which  the  assault 
of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  resisted  and  repelled. 

There  are  Great  Powers  in  Europe,  there  is  a  Great  Power  in  America,  there 
is  a  Great  Power,  and  there  may  in  a  few  years  be  two  Great  Powers,  in  Asia. 
What  must  be  the  nature  of  a  conflict  with  one  of  them  and  how  must  this 
country  prepare  itself  for  the  effort  which  it  would  involve? 

I  begin  with  the  case  of  a  European  adversary  and  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
way  we  should  approach  it  is  by  considering  first  how  it  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  possible  adversary. 

There  is  only  one  idea  on  the  Continent  as  to  the  nature  of  a  war.     It  is  a 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  June  7,  1910. 
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generalisation  from  the  experience  of  the  great  war  which  began  in  1792  and 
ended  in  1815,  in  the  course  of  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  revealed  to  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  understand  both  what  is  possible  and  what  is  necessary 
in  a  conflict  between  States  which  are  also  nations.  According  to  this  view, 
a  war  is  a  conflict  between  two  States  in  each  of  which  the  Government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  directing  will  and  intelligence.  Such  a  Government  will  not  of 
its  own  accord  enter  into  a  wax  without  having  a  definite  object  in  view  and 
without  knowing  very  well  by  what  means  it  proposes  to  gain  that  object.  The 
means  in  war  is  fighting  and  nothing  else,  and  the  purpose  of  fighting  is  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  forces  so  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  struggle. 
When  that  point  has  been  reached  the  enemy  has  been  overthrown  and  must 
accept  peace  on  the  victor's  terms.  In  the  modern  conception  of  war,  whatever 
the  ultimate  aim,  the  first  object  is  always  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  By  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  meant :  (1)  Crushing  his  fighting  forces,  beginning  with 
those  that  are  most  formidable ;  (2)  taking  his  capital,  or  the  centre  of  his  political 
and  social  life ;  (3)  defeating  his  principal  ally,  if  he  has  allies. 

The  questions,  then,  which  the  Government  of  such  a  State  as  we  have  in 
view  asks  itself  when  thinking  of  a  possible  war  are :  Are  our  forces  sufficient  to 
gain  a  decisive  victory  over  those  of  the  adversary  ?  Have  we  sufficient  resources 
to  follow  up  that  victory  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  adver- 
sary to  recover  himself  ?  Supposing  these  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, such  a  Government  will  carry  on  its  war  according  to  two  principles :  (1) 
It  will  concentrate  its  action  as  much  as  possible,  and  (2)  it  will  act  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  first  principle  induces  it  to  endeavour  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  enemy's  power  and  to  aim  the  first  blow  against  that  centre  of  gravity,  if 
possible  with  the  whole  of  its  forces.  The  second  principle  will  lead  it  to  push 
on  from  victory  to  victory  without  delay,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is 
complete. 

The  doctrine  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  brief  outline  was  cherished  in  the 
Prussian  Army  in  the  period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  it  is 
the  doctrine  in  which  Moltke  grew  up,  the  doctrine  which  he  practised  in  the 
three  wars  which  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct,  the  doctrine  which  to-day 
pervades  the  Prussian  and  all  other  armies  and  which  inspires  the  German  Navy. 
It  has  been  expressed  in  a  sentence  by  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  perhaps  the  ablest 
living  German  writer  on  war,  who  says  in  his  book  on  the  conduct  of  war,  published 
in  1895,  that  in  the  war  of  our  day  "  each  of  the  parties  to  the  fight  aims  at  the 
entire  overthrow,  or,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  its  adversary."  Accordingly 
if  any  Continental  Government  should  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain  its  aim  will 
be  to  strike  down  and  disarm  this  country  and  then  to  exact  such  terms  as  the 
forbearance  of  other  Powers  will  permit. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  just  set  forth  to  a  specific  case.  Let 
us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  a  quarrel  between  this  country  and  the  German 
Empire,  a  case  which  I  assume  because  it  is  always  prudent  to  base  your  calcula- 
tions on  the  hypothesis  that  your  adversary  will  be  the  most  formidable  that  can 
Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  German 
Government,  or  its  naval  and  military  advisers,  when  considering  the  possibility 
if  a  dispute  with  this  country.  They  would  try  to  find  out  where  the  strength 
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of  the  British  Empire  lies ;  they  would,  without  doubt,  conclude  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  in  Great  Britain  and  that  the  principal  force  to  be  overcome  is  the  British 
Navy.  They  would  consider  whether  they  had  the  resources  which  would  enable 
them  to  attack  the  British  Navy,  to  defeat  it  and  to  push  the  victory  to  the  point 
when  Great  Britain  could  no  longer  expect  to  restore  the  balance  at  sea.  They 
would  say  to  themselves  that  the  greatest  difficulty  must  consist  in  crushing  the 
British  Navy,  and  that  if  that  could  be  done  everything  else  must  be  comparatively 
easy,  for  if  the  British  Navy  had  once  been  rendered  powerless  it  would  be  possible 
to  convey  to  this  country  as  many  hundred  thousand  of  Germany's  four  million 
soldiers  as  might  be  necessary  for  its  conquest,  and,  in  the  absence  of  naval  resist- 
ance, to  take  possession,  one  after  another,  of  the  British  naval  bases  scattered 
over  the  ocean  and  of  such  British  Colonies  and  Dominions  as  could  not  effectually 
defend  themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  necessary  that  Germany  should 
either  strike  down  or  cripple  the  principal  ally  which  this  country  migh't  have. 

A  very  important  point  of  the  Continental  doctrine  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  strategical  reserve.  This  is  merely  a  special  case  of  the  principle  of  the 
concentration  of  your  action  in  time.  It  means  that  you  should  begin  a  war  by 
employing  for  the  first  blow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  forces  which  you 
possess.  Instead  of  letting  one  squadron  after  another  engage  with  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  opponent's  fleet,  you  should  collect  for  the  first  battle  every  ship 
you  possess,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  overpower  him  at  the  very  beginning. 
According  to  this  conception,  a  war  is  an  operation  for  which  every  possible  pre- 
paration should  be  made  in  advance,  so  that  when  the  moment  comes  you  can 
deliver  at  the  critical  point  a  blow  so  overwhelming  that  the  adversary  is  not  only 
struck  down,  but  cannot  recover  himself. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  significance  of  the 
conception  of  war  which  I  have  just  sketched.  You  will  observe  in  the  first  place 
that  it  is  a  thoroughly  logical  deduction  from  sound  premises.  If  a  State  is  to  be 
independent — that  is  to  say,  is  to  have  a  will  of  its  own — and  if  there  are  more  such 
States  than  one  with  no  common  authority  over  them,  then  a  quarrel  between 
two  States  is  possible.  That  being  the  case,  a  quarrel  compels  the  State  to  seek 
to  preserve  itself  and  the  freedom  of  its  will  by  self-defence,  which  in  the  long  run 
necessarily  means  overcoming  the  adversary.  If  this  is  the  State's  duty  you 
have  but  to  apply  it  to  the  principle  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might, ' '  and  you  will  be  led  to  organise  your  whole  State  for  the  purpose 
of  readiness  for  war.  This  is  in  fact  the  whole  history  of  Prussia  during  the  last 
century.  Crushed  and  prostrate  after  the  French  conquest,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment set  about  to  reconstitute  itself  as  the  brain  of  the  nation;  it  set  free  its 
peasants  and  made  them  citizens  in  order  that  they  should  be  good  soldiers;  it 
determined  that  they  should  all  go  to  school;  it  arranged  that  they  should  all 
have  a  military  education ;  it  prepared  to  use  the  whole  energies  of  all  its  people 
in  the  struggle  to  regain  its  independence.  The  result  achieved  in  1814  and  18l5 
was  disappointing  and  incomplete.  Thereupon  the  problem  was  thought  out 
afresh,  and  during  the  next  generation  Prussian  statesmen  gradually  conceived 
the  idea  of  enlarging  and  securing  a  greater  independence  by  the  identification 
of  Prussia  with  Germany.  In  1861,  by  a  great  effort,  the  military  system  was 
enlarged  and  revised,  always  in  accordance  with  the  theory  I  have  set  forth, 
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which  had  meantime  been  thought  out  afresh  and  systematised.  Then  came  the 
period  of  putting  the  theory  into  action,  with  the  result  that  in  seven  years,  from 
1864  to  1871,  Prussia  acquired  the  leadership  of  a  united  Germany  and  attained 
the  first  position  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  There  was  then  a  fresh 
reorganisation  of  the  enlarged  nation  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  The  device 
"  Preuszen  iiber  alles  wenn  es  will  "  had  been  realised  within  the  German  sphere, 
and  the  words  of  Arndt's  hymn  "  Deutschland  iiber  alles,"  adopted  by  the  united 
nation,  are  the  symbol  not  only  of  devotion  to  the  Fatherland,  but  also  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fatherland's  mission  which  could  hardly  commend  itself  to  the 
sympathies  of  other  nations.  Germany  over  everything  in  the  world,  which  is 
the  first  idea  about  his  country  imbibed  "by  every  German  child,  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  any  other  State;  and  if,  hi  the  words  of  the 
present  head  of  the  German  nation,  Germany's  future  is  on  the  water,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  might  be  a  conflict  between  Germany  and  the  island 
State  whose  conception  of  her  mission  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  been  to  rule 
the  waves.  The  new  direction  given  to  Germany's  national  aspirations  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  German  Navy,  national  and  Imperial,  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prussian  Army,  for  its  organising  ministers  were  two  great  generals,  Stosch 
and  Caprivi,  but  identified  from  the  beginning  with  German  national  unity  and 
regarded  as  its  symbol.  No  close  observer  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  Germany's 
heart  is  in  her  Navy. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  though  not  too  much,  I  am  sure,  to  enable  you 

to  realise  the  degree  of  energy  which  a  nation  organised  in  accordance  with  the  only 

known  theory  of  war  will  devote  to  a  conflict  in  which  it  may  be  engaged.     If 

any  of  you  still  doubts  the  truth  of  this  analysis,  let  me  call  his  attention  to  another 

phenomenon  which  confirms  it :  the  adoption  by  Japan  of  the  theory  which  I 

have  explained  and  the  resulting  energy  put  forth  in  the  war  of  Japan  against  Eussia. 

One  Prussian  officer,  not  even  of  general  rank,   sufficed  to  communicate  to  the 

Japanese  both  the  theory  and  the  methods  of  applying  it.     The  Turkish  Army 

has  already  been  inoculated  with  the  same  doctrine  and  the  bacillus  is  at  work 

in  China.     But  the  measure  of  energy  which  the  German  Empire  can  devote  to 

a  war  is  not  exhausted  by  a  review  of  Germany's  organisation,  or  the  number  of 

men  and  the  amount  of  work  which  she  devotes  in  peace  to  preparation  and  training 

and  which  she  can  immediately  utilise  if  her  ends  can  no  longer  be  peacefully 

attained.     It  is  part  of  the  theory   that  the  directing  intelligence   of  the   State 

should  prepare  for  possible  war,  or,  if  you  like,   for  the  realisation  of  its  aims, 

not  merely  by  direct  preparation,  but  also  by  securing  the  co-operation  with  flself 

of  other  nations  and  by  depriving  its   adversary   of   similar  co-operation.     It  is 

hardly  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  for  purposes  of  European  policy 

and  of  war  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  are  amalgamated.     There  is  no 

other  possible  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  the  two  armies  have  held  manoeuvres 

m  common,  and  of  the  new  ship-building  policy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy. 

The  policy  of  Italy   is   perhaps  ambiguous,  but  he  would   be  rash  who  should 

assume  that  in  a  crisis  Italy  will  desert  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  account  I  have  given  you  of  a  great  Continental  Power,  of  its  conception 
of  war  and  of  the  preparations  it  has  made  for  war,  gives  us  the  starting-point, 
and  the  only  correct  or  useful  starting-point,  for  the  consideration  of  a  British  war. 
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The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  a  British  war  against  such  a  State  can  never  be 
a  war  of  limited  liability,  for,  the  adversary's  aim  being  to  crush  the  British  forces 
and  then  to  dictate  terms,  there  is  no  limit,  except  in  the  possibility  of  the  inter- 
ference of  other  Powers,  to  what  those  terms  might  be.  Whatever  the  occasion 
of  the  quarrel,  whatever  be  its  pretext  or  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that,  once  war  has  begun,  Great  Britain  could  attain  its  cessation  by  con- 
ceding the  point  originally  at  issue.  Once  the  conflict  has  begun,  Great  Britain 
of  necessity  stakes  upon  the  issue  all  that  she  has  and  all  that  she  is.  It  is  another 
question  whether  Great  Britain  on  her  side  could  possibly  set  out  with  aims  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  adversary.  Would  the  British  Government  have  at  its 
disposal  sufficient  resources  and  sufficient  available  forces  to  aim  at  the  overthrow 
of  its  adversary  and,  that  accomplished,  to  dictate  peace  on  its  own  terms?  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country  and  supposing  both  sides  to 
be  without  allies,  the  idea  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

Put  the  question  in  another  way :  What  is  the  definition  of  success  for  Great 
Britain  in  such  a  war?  I  think  we  should  be  content  if  at  the  close  of  the  struggle 
our  country  came  out  with  her  rights,  her  territories,  and  her  Empire  undiminished. 
We  certainly  should  not  expect  to  overrun  and  conquer  the  German  Empire  or 
to  annex  any  portion  of  it.  The  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be  imagined  is  that 
in  the  case  of  successful  operations  the  German  possessions  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Pacific  might  have  passed  into  British  occupation,  and,  if  the  British  forces  had 
so  far  held  their  own,  that  Germany  might  be  compelled  to  renounce  the  attempt 
to  recover  those  not  very  valuable  possessions.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  different 
possibilities  for  the  two  nations  that  justifies  the  description  of  Great  Britain's 
attitude  as  one  of  defence.  Great  Britain  has  little  or  nothing  to  gain  from  a 
war  of  this  kind.  She  has  everything  to  lose  in  it.  She  has  no  motive  to  under- 
take it. 

I  now  come  to"  the  practical  deductions  from  the  premises  I  have  put  before 
you.  The  first  is  that  it  would  be  madness  for  this  country  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  the  kind  of  adversary  I  have  described  unless  she  can  dispose  of 
the  whole  of  her  national  resources,  unless  she  has  organised  herself  for  war 
and  trained  her  people  so  that  all  of  them  are  able  to  take  part  in  it.  The  second 
point  is  that  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  must  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  and  that  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  relieved  or  assisted  by 
the  people  of  the  great  Dominions  oversea  is  limited  by  geographical  and  strate- 
gical conditions.  This  will  be  made  clear  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  necessary 
course  of  the  operations  of  such  a  war.  The  first  act  must  take  place  at  sea,  for 
except  by  sea  Great  Britain  and  all  parts  of  her  Empire  are  inaccessible  to  a 
European  adversary.  If  the  adversary's  naval  force  can  be  crushed  and  rendered 
powerless  the  defence  would  be  thereby  complete.  The  only  means  available  for 
Great  Britain,  acting  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  her  Colonies  alone,  to  induce  the 
adversary  to  make  peace  would  be  the  reduction  of  his  extra-European  possessions. 
But  if  in  this  first  stage  Great  Britain  should  be  worsted  at  sea,  the  opponent  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  sea  for  the  movement  of  armies  and  to 
strike  at  Great  Britain  herself;  the  military  forces  available  for  this  purpose 
would  be  so  large  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  forces  at  present  available  in 
Great  Britain  would  suffice  to  resist  them,  and  the  enemy  in  command  of  the  sea 
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would  be  able  to  cut  all  the  communications  between  these  islands  and  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  Clearly,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  Navy  in  any  British 
war  is  as  fundamental  now  as  ever,  and  to  the  question  what  is  the  proper  division 
of  resources  between  the  naval  and  military  forces,  the  answer  must  be  that 
victory  at  sea  is  essential  and  that  the  national  resources  of  men,  money,  and 
implements  of  war  ought  to  be  given  without  stint  to  the  Navy  and  to  what 
belongs  to  it  until  the  conditions  of  success  in  naval  war  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
that  only  the  balance  left  over  can  rightly  be  devoted  for  purely  military  prepa- 
rations. 

JWhat,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  success  in  naval  war?  The  first,  which  if 
realised  ought  to  carry  all  the  others  with  it,  is  that  the  nation  shall  be  determined 
to  have  such  success.  That  determination  exists,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  obscured  by  the  difficulty  which  the  landsman  has  in  appreciating 
the  nature  of  naval  warfare  and  by  the  unfortunate  tradition  which  prevents  the 
Admiralty,  or  rather,  the  Government,  from  being  a  source  of  light  in  regard  to 
these  conditions,  which  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  analyse.  The  most  important 
of  them  all  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  superior  numbers  or  materiel,  but 
tactical  superiority.  One  navy  or  one  army  has  tactical  superiority  over  another 
when  a  given  fraction  of  the  one  finds  that  it  can  fight  better  than  and  can  beat  a 
corresponding  fraction  of  the  other.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  whole  history 
of  war.  The  nation  which  has  faith  in  itself  and  its  cause,  and  which  is  determined 
to  prevail,  throws  the  best  of  itself  into  its  army  or  its  navy,  in  each  of  which  the 
effort  is  carried  on  not  merely  to  devise  the  best  weapons,  but  to  find  the  best 
means  of  using  them  in  combination,  to  develop  an  art  of  fighting  suitable  to 
itself.  It  is  with  the  Macedonian  phalanx  that  Alexander  conquers  the  East; 
it  is  the  Eoman  legion  that  conquers  the  civilised  world.  When  the  Roman 
legion  had  proved  its  superiority,  its  leaders  went  to  sea  and  set  to  work  to  devise 
a  method  of  fighting  at  sea  by  which  they  were  able  to  crush  the  naval  power  of 
Carthage,  the  chief  maritime  Power  of  that  day.  In  modern  times  each  nation 
that  has  made  ifs  mark  has  first  made  its  own  tactics.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
developed  his  art  of  war  in  his  Polish  wars  before  he  overran  Germany.  Frederick 
the  Great  could  stand  up  to  three  Great  Powers  largely  because  his  system  of 
tactics  was  in  advance  of  theirs.  The  French  revolutionary  armies  in  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war  against  all  Europe  acquired  a  suppleness  of  manoeuvre 
and  of  tactical  judgment  which  made  them  for  fourteen  years  superior  on  every 
battlefield  on  which  they  appeared,  except  in  the  Peninsula,  where  they  had  to 
face  Wellington,  whose  tactical  judgment  and  skill  were  superior  to  their  own. 
The  great  successes  of  Moltke  were  prepared  by  remarkably  thorough  and  intel- 
ligent tactical  training  of  every  part  of  the  Prussian  Army.  Similarly  the  history 
of  the  victories  of  the  British  Navy  during  the  lifetime  of  Nelson  is  the  history 
of  the  development  among  British  seamen  of  superior  skill  and  insight  in  the 
handling  of  fleets,  so  that  in  those  days  a  British  admiral  rarely  hesitated  to  engage 
an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  possibly  superior  in  armament. 

The  new  German  Navy  is  the  creation  of  men  whose  familiarity  with  land 
warfare  gave  them  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  necessity  for  tactical  superiority,  which 
they  have  been  seeking  by  intelligent  study  and  practice  for  twenty  years.  I  wish  I 
could  adequately  express  the  anxiety  with  which  I  regard  the  spirit  in  which  for  a 
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number  of  years  the  British  Navy  has  been  administered  and  directed,  of  which 
the  character  is  revealed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  almost  exclusive  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  supposed  improvement  of  ships  and  of  guns,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  neglect  of  tactical  study  and  of  tactical  practice.  I  think  it  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  upon  the  renaissance  in  the  Navy  both  of  the  theory  and  of 
the  practice  of  tactics  the  fate  of  the  Empire  depends. 

The  importance  of  tactical  study  and  tactical  practice  has  been  inevitably 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  three  new  factors  into  naval  warfare :  the  battle- 
ship has  found  a  new  enemy  in  the  torpedo,  and  in  the  next  war  the  fighting  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  will  be  carried  on  in  the  waters  under 
the  surface  and  in  the  air  above  it.  But  alike  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  its  depths, 
and  in  the  air  above,  victory  will  lie  with  the  better  tacticians — with  those  who  have 
thought  out  and  practised  the  evolutions  not  merely  of  individual  ships,  submarines, 
or  flying  machines,  but  of  groups  of  each  class,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  between 
all  the  three  kinds  of  groups. 

The  vital  requisite  in  war  is  leaders,  and  the  leaders  are  made  and  reveal 
themselves  in  tactical  exercises.  You  cannot  have  skill  without  practice,  and  it  is 
only  the  skilled  fighter,  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  what  to  do  with  the  implements 
of  war  is  so  thorough  as  to  be  almost  instinctive,  who  is  the  proper  judge  of  the 
implements  which  he  requires  and  of  the  value  for  a  fight  of  the  different  kinds  of 
weapons.  The  Navy  for  many  years  past  has  been  much  more  occupied  with 
the  construction  of  its  weapons  than  with  their  use,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  unhealthy  frame  of  mind  for  a  service  of  which  the  function  is  fighting.  How 
serious  the  results  of  this  kind  of  preoccupation  have  been  you  can  appreciate  from 
one  fact :  The  officers  in  the  Navy  who  are  regarded  as  its  best  tacticians  are  at 
least  doubtful  whether  the  type  of  battleship  and  armoured  cruiser  upon  which 
many  millions  are  being  spent  is  designed  in  accordance  with  sound  tactical 
principles.  For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  put  before  you  first  of  all  the  need 
for  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  in  the  Navy  of  tactical  skill. 

Next  in  order,  though  not  second  in  ultimate  importance,  come  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  general  management  of  the  Navy  in  war.  Eeview  in  your  minds 
all  the  wars  you  have  ever  heard  of  by  sea  or  land :  what  is  in  regard  to  every 
one  of  them  the  principal  impression  that  your  mind  retains  ?  It  is  the  personality 
of  the  successful  commander.  Stripped  of  detail,  the  history  of  war  is  the  lives 
of  Epaminondas,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cffisar,  Gustavus,  Cromwell,  Marlborough, 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  Wellington.  You  can  make  for  yourselves  a  list  of  com- 
manders at  sea  and  you  will  be  startled  and  proud  to  find  how  many  of  them 
were  Englishmen.  Now,  wherein  consists  the  special  skill  required  for  the 
general  direction  of  a  war  either  by  land  or  by  sea  ?  We  have  inherited  from  the 
Greeks  a  special  word  to  describe  the  art  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
or  navy — the  word  "  strategy."  It  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  directing  the 
movements  of  the  forces  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  and  also  as  the  art  of 
arranging  to  bring  about  a  battle,  or  series  of  battles,  and  of  making  the  most  of 
them  for  gaining  the  purpose  of  the  war.  It  is  the  art  which  uses  tactical  skill 
as  one  of  its  implements,  and  it  has  two  distinct  branches,  according  as  it  directs 
forces  on  sea  or  forces  on  land,  these  two  forces  being  quite  distinct  in  the  nature 
and  mode  of  their  operations.  Evidently  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  a 
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Government  should  have  a  naval  strategist  to  direct  the  movements  of  its  fleets 
and  to  prepare  the  instructions  for  the  admirals  commanding  them,  as  well  as  a 
military  strategist  to  direct  the  general  movements  of  its  armies.  There  is  no 
means  by  which  the  supreme  civil  power  can  divest  itself  of  its  absolute  authority 
over  the  naval  and  military  forces.  The  orders  given  to  them  must  always  come 
from  the  Government,  which  in  no  country  can  divest  itself  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  war ;  but  the  supreme  civil  authority  can  rarely  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  or  persons  endued  with  the  special  skill  of  the  strategist.  In  such  cases 
what  is  required  is  some  arrangement  for  guaranteeing  that  strategical  problems 
shall  be  solved  by  a  person  strategically  trained  and  competent.  In  the  Prussian 
military  system  authority  over  the  Army  is  exercised  by  the  King  himself,  and  it 
has  not  usually  been  thought  prudent  since  1815  for  this  authority  to  be  deputed. 
Accordingly  the  actual  work  of  the  strategist,  alike  in  peace  and  in  \var,  is  entrusted 
to  a  special  officer  called  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  issues  his  orders  in  the 
King's  name  and  under  the  King's  authority.  The  peculiar  mark  of  this  officer's 
position  is  that  his  functions  are  confined  to  the  direction  and  movements  of  the 
Army  in  war,  and  that  he  is  excluded  from  all  official  interference  with  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance,  organisation,  and  administration  of  the  Army,  though, 
no  doubt,  on  some  of  the  questions  of  organisation  his  opinion  may  be  asked,  and 
may  receive  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  The  great  principle  is  the  division 
of  labour  and  its  accompanying  specialisation  of  function.  The  fact  that  this 
officer  has  a  very  large  number  of  assistants  is  a  matter  of  detail  irrelevant  to  our 
purpose.  Now,  what  are  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  in  this  country 
for  the  general  direction  and  handling  of  the  Navy  in  the  kind  of  war  which  we 
have  examined?  Absolute  authority  belongs  to  the  King  and  is  exercised  upon 
the  advice  of  a  committee  called  the  Cabinet,  which  may  be  described  as  the  King 
in  Commission.  The  Cabinet  delegates  its  authority  over  the  Navy,  subject  in 
times  of  crisis  to  its  own  deliberations,  to  one  of  its  members,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  in  recent  years  has  never  been  a  seaman,  never  been  a  man  of 
war,  never  been  anything  but  a  party  politician — seldom  even  a  party  politician  of 
the  first  order.  He  has  the  assistance  of  a  Board  which  he  has  the  power  to  overrule 
as  much  as  he  likes.  Of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  after  the  First  Lord,  the  four  prin- 
cipal members  are  the  four  Sea  Lords,  of  whom  the  first  is  charged  with  organisation 
for  war  and  distribution  of  the  fleet,  the  second  with  personnel,  the  third  with  materiel, 
the  fourth  with  supplies  and  transport.  This  is  a  modern  arrangement  which  has 
never  been  tried  in  any  great  war.  In  the  last  great  war  the  management  of  the 
Navy  was  divided  into  two  branches — one  for  the  military  direction  and  the  other 
for  the  creation  of  the  materiel  and  other  functions  of  supply.  Each  of  these 
duties  was  in  commission,  strategy  being  the  function  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
represented  by  a  Board,  and  supply  being  the  affair  of  another  Board.  In  1830 
the  work  of  both  Boards  was  amalgamated  and  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
The  result  was  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  the  Navy  was  without  a  special 
strategical  organ.  In  the  early  'nineties  strategical  duties  were  assigned  to  the 
First  Sea  Lord  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  First 
Sea  Lord  combines  the  functions  of  strategical  director  of  the  Navy  with  those  of 
general  supervision  over  all  its  administration  and  organisation.  The  result  is  that 
strategy  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and 
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no  man  who  feels  in  person  responsible  for  all  the  administrative  and  manufacturing 
work  of  the  Navy  can  possibly  concentrate  his  whole  mind  and  soul  upon  studying  the 
strategical  and  tactical  conditions  of  the  next  war.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  success  in  naval  war  is  bound  up  with  an  apparently  small  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  by  which  the  First  Sea  Lord  would 
be  charged  only  with  the  distribution  of  ships,  the  strategical  and  tactical  training 
and  education  of  officers,  and  with  the  control  only  of  such  Departments  as  are 
devoted  to  those  purposes,  and  would  be  relieved  of  all  other  duties.  He  would 
thus  become,  subject  always  to  the  instructions  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  Director-General  of  the  military  movements  of  the  Navy.  The  first  effect 
of  this  change  would,  I  believe,  be  to  bring  about  what  I  have  already  suggested 
as  of  supreme  importance,  the  renaissance  of  tactical  skill  and  tactical  progress  in 
the  naval  service. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  the  neglect  of 
strategy.  In  the  war  which  we  are  considering  everything  depends  for  this 
country  upon  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
command  of  the  North  Sea.  Whether  the  necessary  instruments  of  this  command 
are  battleships  or  cruisers,  torpedoes  or  airships,  is  a  question  for  the  tactician; 
but  if  Great  Britain  loses  that  command,  the  probability  is  that  the  adversary  will 
gain  it,  and  if  that  takes  place  not  only  is  the  Empire  sundered  and  its  outlying 
portions  powerless  to  help,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  military  effort  that  this 
country  can  make  will  enable  the  defence  of  the  Empire  to  be  successful  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  already  defined  success.  The  first  requisite  is  that  you  must 
crush  the  combatant  forces  of  the  adversary  at  sea.  But  this  is  only  half  of  the 
naval  problem.  Your  insular  State  must  preserve  during  the  war  the  freedom  of 
the  sea,  which  is  its  front-door  and  its  back-door — the  only  way  out  and  the  only 
way  home.  The  people  of  this  country  live  and  get  their  living  by  what  comes  to 
them  from  across  the  sea.  Let  the  sea  be  closed  to  you — even  let  the  sea  become 
considerably  harder  of  access  without  being  absolutely  closed — and  it  will  become 
eventually  difficult  to  carry  on  the  contest.  Double  the  price  of  food  and  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  this  country?  I  say  nothing  at  all  of  raw  material,  because 
those  who  imagine  that  in  case  of  a  war  for  national  existence  your  trade  or  your 
factories  can  go  on  at  all  only  show  that  they  have  not  seriously  thought  about 
the  nature  of  war.  How,  then,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  keep  the  oceans  free 
for  British  merchant  ships  during  the  war  we  are  considering  ?  We  know  perfectly 
well  from  what  took  place  in  the  discussions  at  the  Conference  of  London  that 
the  adversary  intends,  the  moment  that  war  breaks  out,  to  turn  his  swift  merchant 
ships  into  armed  cruisers  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  on  the  high  seas.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  a  chance  of  security  at  the  outbreak  of  war  we  must  have 
an  abundance  of  British  cruisers  on  every  trade  route,  so  that  from  the  first  day 
the  enemy's  cruisers  may  be  hunted,  chased,  and  destroyed.  If  that  is  to  be 
possible,  the  British  cruisers  must  be  in  their  stations  during  peace.  There  must 
be  an  abundance  of  them,  and  that  without  stripping  the  combatant  fleet  of  its 
necessary  cruisers.  All  this  appears  to  be  the  A  B  C  of  war.  But  what  was  the 
action  of  the  Admiralty  a  few  years  ago?  To  bring  home  and  to  take  away  from 
the  trade  routes  those  cruisers  upon  which  the  possibility  of  your  supply  in  time 
of  war  depends.  The  fascination  of  shipbuilding  has  mesmerised  the  supreme 
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organ  of  the  Navy,  which  seemed  to  have  ignored  what  ought  to  be  its  one  pre- 
occupation— the  necessary  analysis  of  the  war  in  which  the  Navy  must  be  vic- 
torious or  the  Empire  be  brought  to  its  knees. 

A  few  words  on  the  question  of  national  service.  I  myself  am  not  disposed  to 
agitate  for  changes  in  the  law  The  law  of  this  country  represents  the  belief,  or, 
if  you  like,  the  feeling,  of  this  country  as  to  what  is  necessary  or  right.  If  our 
friend  the  man-in-the-street  and  his  wife  can  see  the  nature  of  a  British  war, 
they  will  want  to  take  a  hand  in  it ;  and  in  these  days  the  difficulty  will  be  not  to  get 
the  man  in,  but  to  keep  his  wife  out.  If  they  see  that  you  cannot  take  a  hand  in  it 
unless  you  have  been  trained  and  taught  what  to  do,  they  will  want  to  be  trained. 
If  they  do  not  see  this,  you  cannot  possibly  change  the  law,  because  a  change  of  the 
law  of  this  country  rests  on  a  change  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  sketch  with  which  I  set  out  will,  I  hope,  leave  no  doubt  in  your  minds 
that  this  nation  must  train  and  organise  the  people  of  this  country  so  that  they 
need  not  fear  a  challenge.  I  suspect  that  they  are  more  ready  to  accept  that  view 
than  their  political  leaders  imagine. 

The  vital  questions  about  national  training  are  concerned  with  its  objects,  its 
method,  and  its  spirit.  The  object  of  any  such  system  is  to  prepare  the  nation  for 
the  kind  of  contest  which  I  have  analysed.  It  follows  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  to  increase  the  number  of  men  upon  whom  the  Navy  can  rely  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  and  complete  that  victory  at  sea  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  any 
British  war.  The  officers  of  the  Navy,  I  believe,  regard  with  misgiving  any 
proposal  to  substitute  a  system  of  short  service  and  reserves  for  the  existing 
conditions  of  recruiting  and  service  in  the  Navy.  The  question  of  methods  as 
regards  the  Navy  is  for  naval  officers  and  not  for  landsmen;  but  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  beginning  of  a  British  national  system  would  be  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  is  destined 
for  a  sea-faring  life  should  in  early  manhood  have  passed  through  the  training  which 
the  Eoyal  Navy  alone  can  give.  If  that  ideal  could  be  realised,  the  first  effect  would 
be  that  the  whole  personnel  of  the  mercantile  marine  would  be  a  supplement  or 
reserve  to  the  Eoyal  Navy;  and  the  second,  I  hope,  would  be  that  in  time  the 
personnel  of  the  mercantile  marine  would  become  more  and  more  British,  and  that 
the  foreign  element,  which  at  present  is  considerable,  would  diminish  and  ultimately 
disappear. 

In  military  training  the  purpose  is,  and  always  must  be,  to  produce  a  number 
of  tactical  units — a  number  of  bodies  of  men  who  can  be  relied  upon  in  war  to  act 
together  with  that  tactical  skill  which  in  an  army,  so  far  as  its  mass  is  concerned,  is 
the  essential  condition  of  victory.  In  every  army  the  tactical  skill  resides  in  what 
are  called  the  cadres — the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are 
the  repositories  of  a  tactical  tradition.  What  is  required  by  the  rank  and  file  is  such 
a  training  as  gives  them  a  perfect  command  of  their  weapons,  a  perfect  command 
of  the  elementary  evolutions — which  are,  and  ought  to  be  simple — of  the  fight,  the 
march,  the  halt,  and  the  bivouac,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  the  scout  and 
of  the  sentry.  They  must  also  have  acquired  the  habit  of  intelligent  obedience 
and  an  instinctive  confidence  in  their  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  In 
Continental  armies  it  is  thought  that  these  results  cannot  be  obtained  even  in  the 
infantry  for  the  average  soldier  by  less  than  two  years'  continuous  life  in  barracks, 
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subject  to  military  law ;  and,  if  the  Continental  method  were  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  believe  that  less  than  a  year  of  continuous  service  would  have 
to  be  exacted  from  the  rank  and  file.  But  my  experience  as  a  Volunteer,  both  in 
the  ranks  and  as  an  officer,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  method  of  continuous  life  in 
barracks  involves  a  waste  of  time.  No  man's  mind  can  be  on  the  stretch  con- 
tinuously every  day  taking  in  with  benefit  new  lessons  in  the  same  thing.  Too 
great  continuity  without  relaxation  does  not  quicken,  but  dulls  the  attention.  I 
suspect  that  in  a  properly  devised  course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  lessons  of  one  hour 
each,  given  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  week,  the  average  lad  who  is  recruited  in 
the  Volunteer  force  would  learn  thoroughly  all  those  things  that  have  to  be  taught 
— all  the  drill,  all  the  formations,  the  manipulation  and  use  of  the  weapons;  the 
rest  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  living  the  life.  Here,  again,  I  believe  that  short 
periods  of  concentrated  effort,  with  long  intervals,  will  produce  a  result  as  good  as 
continuous  fagging.  At  any  rate,  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  and  an 
extension  of  the  old  Volunteer  method,  by  which  the  recruit  would  be  drilled  on 
three  or  four  evenings  a  week  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  for  three 
or  four  consecutive  years  he  would  spend  a  month  as  a  private  soldier  in  continuous 
manceuvres. 

But  the  adoption  of  this  method  for  the  rank  and  file  involves  cadres  of  the  very 
best  quality.  My  idea  would  be  that  the  General  Staff  should  perfect  to  the  utmost 
its  system  of  tactics  and  eliminate  from  it  everything  not  vital  for  war,  that  the 
training  of  all  young  men  should  be  entrusted  to  the  pick  of  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  professional  army;  while  the  unprofessional  officers, 
who  will  always  be  necessary,  should  receive  their  original  training  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  professional  forces.  In  this  way,  I  think,  the  whole  male  population 
could  be  trained  with  a  less  sacrifice  of  time  than  has  generally  been  thought 
indispensable  by  professional  soldiers. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  distinction,  of  which  I  think  too  much  is  made, 
between  what  are  called  the  Volunteer,  or  the  voluntary,  and  the  compulsory  systems. 
Suppose  that  the  Volunteers  under  their  old  name  had  been  able  to  realise  their 
ideal  that  every  able-bodied  young  man  should  be  a  Volunteer,  what  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  army  so  raised  and  an  army  raised  under  a  law  requiring 
every  able-bodied  young  man  to  receive  a  military  training?  There  would  be 
practically  no  difference  in  the  numbers  trained ;  the  differences  would  be  two.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  days  and  hours  devoted  to  the  training  would,  under 
the  system  of  law,  be  greater  than  could  be  had  under  the  system  of  individual 
volunteering,  because  the  time  which  the  individual  Volunteer  can  devote  to 
training  is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  his  civil  occupation ;  whereas,  under  a  system 
of  law,  the  time  available  for  training  will  be  fixed  at  the  minimum  required  to  make 
the  training  sufficient  for  war,  and  the  conditions  of  civil  occupation  will  be  adapted 
to  these  requirements.  It  is  evident  that,  the  object  being  fitness  for  war,  the 
system  of  law  is  better  for  that  purpose  than  individual  volunteering.  The  only 
remaining  difference  is  between  a  duty  which  each  man  feels,  and  therefore  obeys — 
although  the  State  itself  does  not  recognise  the  duty  as  essential  to  citizenship — 
and  a  duty  which  every  man  feels  and  which  the  State,  representing  all  of  us, 
stamps  with  its  approval  and  embodies  in  its  conception  of  citizenship.  I  think  we 
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shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  second  idea  more  fully  embodies  our  conception 
of  the  bond  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  citizen  and  the  State. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  I  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  attempt  to  review  the  conditions  of  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  essay  which  we  published  we  asked,  "  What  is  the  Power 
with  which  in  case  of  conflict  our  enemy  would  have  to  contend,   is  it  Great 
Britain  or  is  it  the  British  Empire?  "     It  was,   of  course,  obvious  that  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  must  be  also  a  war  with  the  British  Empire ;  but  the  question 
was  whether  in  such  a  struggle  the  British  Government  would  be  able  to  draw 
only  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  be  able  to  throw  into  the  scale  all 
the  energy  and  all  the  resources  of  every  part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions.     We 
thought  we  "  might  safely  assume  that  Englishmen,  wherever  they  live,  will  lay 
down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  to  protect  English  homes,  both  those  of  the  Old 
Country  and  of  the  new  Englands  beyond  the  seas;  that  they  will  fight  in  the 
defence  of  the  work  of  peace  and  good  government  which  has  been  undertaken 
in  India;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  they  will  never  abandon  without  a  struggle 
the  command  of  the  sea,  which  alone  renders  possible  their  trade,  their  insular 
security,   and  their  Empire."     The  history   of  the  last  eighteen   years  perhaps 
shows  that  we  were  right  in  the  question  we  asked  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  answer 
which  we  gave.     But  in  the  matter  of  the  study  of  possible  wars  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  them,  our  judgment  must  be  guided  not  by  our  feelings,  but  by  the  facts. 
What  can  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea  do  to  help  the  Mother  Country  in  a 
contest  against  a  European   adversary  for  the  command  of   the   sea?     I  think 
what  they  can  do  is  just  what  they  are  doing.    They  are,  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  insight,  creating  naval  forces  which  can 
be  thrown  into  the  scale   and  which  admit  of  being   used  according  to   their 
character  in  one  or  other  of  the   two   halves   of  the  naval   contest,    in  which 
part  of  the  Empire's  Navy  must  strike  at  the  enemy's  combatant  navy  the  blows 
of  which  the  object  is  to  gain  the  command  of  the  sea,   and  another  part  must 
be  used  for  the  duty  of  patrolling  the  trade  routes.     The  Dominions  will  create 
their  own  naval  bases,  and  will  be  able  to  watch  and  take  care  of  their  own  ends 
of  the  trade  routes  and  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lines  leading  to  those  ends. 
But  the  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea  is  a  matter  of  concentration,  in  the 
case  we  are  considering  of  concentration  in  European  waters,  and  every  unit  which 
any  of  the  Dominions  can  place  in  the  line  of  battle  in  this  war,  on,  above  or  under 
the  surface  of  those  waters,  will  add  to  the  chances  of  success.     I  feel,  therefore, 
that  we  in  this  country  should  welcome  every  effort  made  by  any  of  our  people 
beyond  the  seas;  but  I  am  a  little  impatient  of  Constitutional  theories  in  thi? 
connection.     What  the  Dominions  can  do  to  be  useful  is  not  a  matter  of  Colonial 
opinion,  but  of  strategy.     Once  let  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,   or  South 
Africa  take  some  of  their  best  men  and  set  them  to  learn  war,  and  those  men  will 
find  out  what  are  the  real  conditions  of  war.     Observe  what  they  will  then  tell 
their  countrymen  in  their  homes.     They  will  say,  "  Great  Britain  may  be  engaged 
i  war  against  a  European  adversary ;  such  a  war  will  be  conducted  in  European 
waters ;  during  the  period  while  the  decision  hangs  in  the  balance  you  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  in   South  Africa,  and  in   New  Zealand  will  be  perfectly  safe,  no 
European  Power  can  touch  you  unless  and  until  Great  Britain  is  prostrate,  in 
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which  case  there  will  be  no  Empire  left.  If  you  mean  to  help  yourselves  in  such 
a  contest  you  must  not  only  protect  your  ends  of  the  trade  routes,  but  you  must 
put  as  much  of  your  forces  as  you  can  into  the  great  fight  or  fights  in  the  decisive 
theatre  of  war  in  European  waters."  The  navies,  however  small  to  begin  with, 
that  our  brethren  in  the  Dominions  are  building  are  the  true  schools  of  British 
nationalism,  which  require  only  time  to  realise  all  the  unity  that  we  have  ever 
dreamed  of;  but  the  time  must  be  gained  for  this  purpose.  Great  Britain  herself 
must  be  strong  enough  to  cover  that  time.  We  here  have  not  to  wait  for  the 
Dominions,  but  to  act  for  ourselves. 

The  nature  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  flows  from  its  origin  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  Dominions  are  the  outcome  of  British 
maritime  energy  and  enterprise.  It  is  that  which  holds  them  together  and  defends 
them.  Take  that  away  and  they  are  helpless.  Seven  millions  at  one  end  of  a 
continent  cannot,  of  themselves  alone,  maintain  a  political  independence  against 
a  land  neighbour  of  eighty  millions ;  nor  can  five  millions  of  people  holding  the 
fringe  of  an  island-continent  unaided  maintain  their  monopoly  of  that  continent 
against  the  possible  inrush  of  a  maritime  neighbour  of  fifty  millions. 

The  defence  of  them  all  against  European  menace  lies  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Europe,  and  if  that  should  break  down  they  are  without  defence  against  any 
Great  Power.  If,  therefore,  they  are  to  help  themselves,  it  must  be  by  providing 
ships  and  men  to  join  with  the  British  Navy  in  the  great  sea-fights  which  must 
constitute  the  first  act  of  a  European  war.  This  consideration  dominates  all  Consti- 
tutional questions. 

The  question  of  right  is  simply  answered.  Great  Britain,  if  she  had  no  Empire, 
would  scarcely  be  an  object  of  attack;  if  she  has  to  fight  it  will  be  for  the  Empire, 
and  the  Empire  can  help  itself  only  by  helping  her. 

There  is  one  service  outside  of  Europe  which  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  may  be  able  to  render.  Their  position  may  enable  them  to  reinforce 
the  Indian  Army  at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  might  not  be  able  to  spare  or 
to  move  across  the  sea  the  necessary  forces.  This  is  a  function  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the  organisation  and  training 
of  the  forces  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  according  to  the  scheme  lately  outlined 
by  Lord  Kitchener. 

Suppose  everything  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  both  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  which  has  been  touched  upon,  it  is  not  clear  that  even  then 
Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions,  though  they  may  repel  attack,  would  be  able 
to  compel  the  adversary  to  make  peace.  For  that  purpose  there  must  be  counter- 
pressure  and  counter-attack.  I  hardly  see  how  that  can  be  possible  without  the 
co-operation  of  allies,  to  obtain  which  two  conditions  are  necessary.  In  the  first 
place,  Great  Britain  must  so  conduct  her  policy  as  to  convince  the  possible  ally 
that  his  own  self-defence,  his  own  preservation,  requires  him  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  Great  Britain's  adversary;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  sure  that 
Great  Britain  is  strong  enough  to  make  victory  probable  for  the  combination  in 
case  he  joins  it.  The  adversary  will  have  his  own  combination,  and  it  is  against 
that  that  the  chances  of  success  will  be  weighed.  I  do  not  know  how  an  ally 
or  allies  can  acquire  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  strength  and  determination 
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of  this  country  so  long  as  it  shrinks  from  the  task  of  a  national  organisation 
for  war. 

The  sketch  which  I  have  attempted  of  the  case  of  a  contest  against  a  European 
opponent  will  have  shown  you  why  I  believe  that  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
can  never  afford  to  turn  their  backs  upon  Europe,  and  why  in  European  affairs 
they  should  never  act  on  the  promptings  of  any  sudden  sentiment  divorced  from 
the  general  aim  of  British  policy,  which  is  security  for  the  Empire. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  only  to  the  two  other  possible  cases  of  war,  those  in  which 
the  adversary  would  be  American  or  Asiatic.  It  will  be  evident  that  Great  Britain 
could  in  neither  case  throw  her  strength  into  the  conflict  so  long  as  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  be  ready  to  meet  an  attack  from  Europe.  In  either  case  the  possibility 
of  effective  action  absolutely  depends  upon  European'  policy.  Accordingly,  these 
other  two  cases,  which  the  limits  of  time  forbid  my  attempting  to  analyse,  only 
throw  additional  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire 
depends  primarily  on  the  right  conduct  of  British  policy  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

Now  I  have  done.  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw,  as  truly  as  I  can,  the  outlines 
of  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  world,  and  to  suggest  the  principles  upon 
which,  with  such  help  as  the  Dominions  can  give  her,  she  must  defend  the  Empire 
and  may  obtain  allies.  As  I  review  the  picture  in  my  mind,  I  am  half  tempted  to 
think  it  an  impossible  dream,  for  is  it  not  clear  that  if  it  is  to  be  realised,  if  the 
necessary  principles  are  to  be  acted  upon,  our  people  will  have  to  revive  their 
nationhood?  If  they  are  to  accomplish  that,  will  they  not  have  to  let  politics 
drop  and  give  their  attention  to  the  nation's  affairs?  Yet  I  cannot  part  with  the 
faith  that  my  countrymen  are  not  yet  degenerate,  as  some  men  think,  and  would 
gladly  rally  round  any  leader  who  would  tell  them  the  truth  and  show  them 
the  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDAVARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.):  In 
addition  to  the  132  names  of  Fellows  elected  since  the  last  meeting,  which  have  just 
been  announced,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  in  the  last  few  days  no  less 
than  twenty-five  new  candidates  have  come  forward  for  election  as  Fellows.  In  making 
our  arrangements  for  this  session,  we  were  most  anxious  to  get  a  Paper  on  the  subject 
of  Imperial  Defence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  someone  who  was  outside  the  influence 
of  party  politics — someone  with  no  axe  to  grind  and  yet  well  qualified  to  instruct  us 
on  this  most  vital  question.  Our  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  readily  consented  to  give  us  a  Paper  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  as  you  know,  is  a  leading  authority  on  all  questions  regarding  military 
defence.  Last  year  he  was  elected  Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  has  already  established  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in 
that  position. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place :  — 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  to 'Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  important 
Paper  with  the  deepest  interest.  He  has  left  me  no  opening  for  criticism,  because  I 
entirely  agree  with  every  word  of  his  Paper.  He  points  out  that  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  we  must  have  a  commanding  Navy  to  repel  attack ;  and  further,  that  we 
could  not,  by  naval  defence  alone,  compel  our  adversary  to  make  peace  without  the 
co-operation  of  allies ;  and  that  we  shall  not  have  allies  unless  we  are  strong  enough 
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to  make  victory  probable ;    and  that  this  cannot  be  so  as  long  as  this  country  shrinks 

from  the  task  of  a  national  organisation  for  war.     I  agree  entirely  in  his  concluding 

remark  that  our  countrymen  would  rally  round  any  leader  who  would  tell  them  the 

truth  and  show  them  the  way.     One  point  I  may  bring  before  you,  that  the  safety 

of  the  Empire  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 

power  in  Europe.     If  any  single  Power,  or  two  or  more  Powers  in  alliance,  dominated 

the  other  European  Powers,  including  England,  it  would  become  exceedingly  difficult 

to  defend  the  Empire.     If  this  is  true,   the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  must  be 

preserved.    Look  at  history  and  the  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 

the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.     France  was  then  the  Power  threatening  to  disturb 

the  balance  of  power.     Why  did  England  interfere  and  take  the  lead  in  opposing 

France?    It  was  because  she  was  obliged  to  do  so  for  her  own  preservation.     She  was 

able  to  take  this  lead  because  she  had  command  of  the  seas,  so  that  her  armies,  small 

though  they  were,  were  able  to  support  her  allies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    I  think 

no  one  can  doubt  that  the  next  great  war  will  be  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 

Europe  ;  that  history  will  again  repeat  itself.  When  this  struggle  comes  this  balance  will 

only  be  preserved  by  defensive  alliances  between  certain  Powers — against  those  Powers 

who  threaten  the  balance  of  power — and  again  England  will  in  her  own  defence  be 

compelled  to  take  the  lead.     At  the  present  moment  the  balance  is  preserved  on  one 

side  by  the  Triple  Alliance — Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy — and  on  the  other  side  by 

the  Dual  Alliance,   France  and  Russia.     In  what  position  is  England  to  fulfil  its 

obligations  to  those  Powers  with  whom  it  will  be  in  alliance?     At  present  she  has  a 

powerful  Navy,  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  that  great  conflict.     But  what 

about  her  power  on  land — the  power  to  place  large  and  efficient  armies  in  line  with 

her  Continental  allies  ?    I  fear  in  this  respect  we  should  be  found  very  deficient.     In 

saying  this  I  do  not  criticise  what  has  been  done  of  late  years.     I  say,  on  the  contrary, 

all  honour  is  due  to  Mr.  Haldane  for  making  the  forces  we  have  more  efficient,  and 

for  the  creation  of  the  Territorial  Army — an  army,  however,  which  is  only  for  home 

defence,  and  therefore  not  available  for  service  abroad.     Before  leaving  this  point  I 

would   say   that   Mr.    Haldane   has   given   us  in  the   Territorial   Army   an  excellent 

organisation  if  only  the  people  realise  and  undertake  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the 

Empire.     In  this  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  England  must 

rely  upon  her  own  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies.     Wars  are  now  a  matter  of 

days  or  weeks,  instead  of  months  and  years,  and  the  fate  of  the  Empire  would  be  decided 

long  before  the  forces  of  the  Dominions  could  come  to  her  assistance,  even  if  the  passage 

of  the  seas  was  safe  from  the  enemy's  cruisers.     Coming  down  to  facts,  England  could 

only  send  abroad  three  army  corps  to  co-operate  with  its  allies.    I  take  the  army  corps  as 

the  unit  for  comparison  because  all  the  Continental  armies  are  divided  into  army  corps. 

Each  corps  is  a  small  army  in  itself,  and  it  consists  of  35,000  to  40,000  men.    Germany 

has  twenty-three,  Austria  fifteen,  and  Italy  twelve,  making  fifty  army  corps  for  the 

Triple  Alliance.     Against  this  the  Dual  Alliance  would  have  only  forty-two,  of  which 

twenty-three  belong  to  European  Russia  and  nineteen  to  France.  The  three  British  army 

corps  would  represent  a  very  poor  contribution  in  comparison  with  the  nineteen  of  France 

and  twenty-three  of  European  Russia.     If  we  are  to  give  effective  assistance  to  our 

allies  in  such  a  conflict  we  ought  to  be  able  to  place  at  the  very  least  twelve  army  corps 

in  the  fighting  line ;    but,  as  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  had  pointed  out,  this  aid  to  our 

allies  cannot  be  given  unless  Great   Britain  will  undertake  the  task  of  a  national 

organisation  for  war.     Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work,  "Britain  at  Bay,"  published  last 

year,  has  given  the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  a  National  Army  which  would  enable  us 

to  produce  an  army  worthy  in  all  respects  to  take  its  place  beside  our  Continental 

allies.     I  strongly  recommend  anyone  who  has  not  read  "  Britain  at  Bay"  to  do  so, 
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and  study  it  carefully.  I  know  nothing  which  would  do  more  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  than  a  National  Army  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  conjunction  with  the  action  of  an  all-powerful  Navy,  it  would 
ensure  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  do  so.  In 
closing  these  remarks  I  will  recall  to  your  recollection  the  very  important  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  30  last  year,  and  the  speech  made 
by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Referring  to  the  Navy,  he  said :  "  If  we 
alone  among  the  Great  Powers  gave  up  the  competition  (i.e.  with  Germany)  and  sank 
into  a  position  of  inferiority,  what  good  should  we  do  ?  None  whatever ;  no  good  to 
ourselves,  because  we  cannot  realise  great  ideals  of  social  reform  at  home,  when  we 
are  holding  our  existence  at  the  mercy — the  caprice,  if  you  like— of  another  nation. 
That  is  not  feasible.  If  we  fall  into  a  position  of  inferiority  our  self-respect  is  gone, 
and  with  it  that  enterprise  which  is  essential  both  to  the  material  success  of  industry 
and  to  the  carrying  out  of  great  ideals.  We  should  cease  to  count  for  anything  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  should  be  fortunate  if  our  liberty  were  left  and  we  did 
not  become  the  conscript  appendage  of  some  stronger  Power."  If  we  are  to  become 
the  conscript  appendage  of  some  stronger  Power,  surely  we  had  better  submit  at  once 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  defence  of  our  country,  rather  than  to  have 
them  imposed  upon  us  by  a  stronger  Power  who  might  then  oblige  us  to  fight — very 
possibly  in  the  subjugation  to  that  stronger  Power  of  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Hon.  A.  WILMOT,  M.L.C.  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  :  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  able  and  statesman-like  Paper.  I  maintain  that 
those  who  are  in  favour  not  only  of  an  efficient  Navy,  but  of  an  efficient  Army,  are 
really  the  only  people  who  are  in  favour  of  peace.  We  are  the  party  of  peace,  because 
we  say,  in  order  to  obtain  a  continuance  of  peace,  our  strength  must  be  adequate.  That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  also  to  secure  allies.  Not  only  are  we,  I  say,  the 
peace  party,  but  we  are  the  party  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  advocates  of  economy. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Colonies.  We  know  that  to  govern  successfully  a  nation 
must  rule  through  the  affections  of  its  subjects,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
Empire's  children  are  all  thoroughly  allied  in  feeling  with  the  Mother-country.  It  has 
been  said — 

Saxons  and  Normans  and  Danes  are  we, 

But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  love  of  thee. 

So  with  regard  to  the  Colonies—"  South  Africans,  New  Zealanders,  Australians,  we, 
but  all  of  us  Britons  in  our  love  of  thee,  the  Empire." 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  EDWAKD  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  :  It  is,  I  feel,  a  formid- 
able task  to  speak  on  this  enormously  important  question  of  Imperial  defence,  especially 
after  such  an  able  exposition  of  the  subject  from  Mr.  Wilkinson.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  exponents  of  Imperial  defence,  and  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  the  subject. 
There  are,  however,  in  his  remarks  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  would  refer — not,  I 
hope,  in  too  critical  a  spirit,  but  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  seen  a 
larger  area  of  the  Empire  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  and  who  has  become  conversant 
with  the  feelings  of  a  large  number  of  our  oversea  fellow-subjects.  Of  course,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Imperial  defence,  which  all  acknowledge,  is  the  Fleet.  The 
British  Fleet  is  our  all  in  all.  I  know  of  no  one — soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian — who  would 
contradict  that  statement  of  fact.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  depicted  a  state  of  affairs  in 
regard  to  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  which  is  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  appal  us, 
but  the  deductions  which  he  has  presented  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fair.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect,  especially  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  this  Empire 
and  nation  owes  to  the  late  King  as  diplomatist  and  peacemaker,  that  we  shall  always  be 
able  to  count  on  allies.  But,  however  that  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  what 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  has  pointed  out  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  defence  outweighs  all 
other  considerations — namely,  our  sea  supremacy  and  the  preponderance  of  our  Fleet. 
Now,  in  regard  to  another  aspect  of  defence — namely,  the  desirability  of  national  service 
in  this  country.  There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  what  is  understood  as  "  national 
military  service" — namely,  national  military  service  or  conscription  and  national 
military  training.  The  national  service,  as  I  take  it,  which  is  proposed  by  the  lecturer, 
is  conscription  upon  the  Continental  model.  A  system  of  national  military  training 
for  all  youths  and  lads,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  principle  which,  I  think,  all  are  agreed 
is  sound.  Australia  certainly  has  adopted  that  principle,  and  Canada  largely;  and 
the  idea  in  this  country  is  growing  day  by  day  with  increased  magnitude  and  strength. 
I  hope  that  within  a  measurable  period  of  time  we  shall  see  in  the  United  Kingdom 
universal  military  training  for  boys  and  youths.  I  strongly  deprecate  the  adoption, 
however,  of  conscription  upon  the  Continental  method  at  this  period  of  the  Empire's 
existence.  Without  taking  up  your  time  by  enlarging  upon  the  many  and  important 
q  uestions  involved  by  conscription,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  consider  the  development  of  our 
Empire  for  one  moment,  to  reflect  upon  the  existing  situation  by  looking  at  the  map  of 
the  world.  This  England  of  ours,  with  a  population  of  forty-five  millions,  is  creating 
nations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  At  this  moment  we  are  creating  four  empires  in  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  Africa — namely,  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  upon  the  Niger,  in 
East  Africa,  and  in  South  Africa.  We  are  doing  this  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
heart-centre  of  the  British  Empire.  If  we  adopt  the  Continental  system  of  con- 
scription and  lay  the  embargo  of  universal  military  service  on  this  country  and  confine 
our  young  men  within  its  four  shores,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  continue  carrying 
out  the  system  of  expansion  which  is  now  going  on  in  all  directions.  It  may  be  argued 
that  a  man  will  continue  his  training  and  perpetuate  his  liability  to  service  with 
the  Oversea  Dominions,  as  in  theory  does  Germany ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would 
be  found  to  work  out  very  differently  from  the  anticipations  of  its  advocates.  Youths 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood — at,  say,  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty — are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  extraneous  influences,  and  the  idea  of  compulsory  military  service  at  home 
would  be  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  a  youth  to  restrict  and  confine  his  activities 
to  life  at  home,  and  to  discourage  his  wish  to  go  overseas  and  make  his  fortune  and 
career  elsewhere.  Therefore,  for  that  reason  I  strongly  hope  that  the  principle  of 
conscription  upon  the  European  model  may  be  deferred,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
There  is  no  question  that  by  a  process  of  evolution  the  time  will  arrive,  when  this 
Empire  has  passed  from  its  period  of  strong  and  vigorous  youth  and  has  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  middle  age,  when  the  instinct  of  expansion  has  gone ;  then  unquestionably 
conscription  and  universal  service  will  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  necessity  to  this 
country  as  to  the  other  European  Powers.  The  lecturer  has  indirectly  led  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  value  of  a  volunteer  army,  an  army  recruited  on  a  volunteer  basis,  is 
less  efficient  for  war  than  that  recruited  on  the  compulsory  system.  From  such  an 
opinion  I  venture  to  differ.  Has  not  Napoleon  himself  said  that  one  volunteer  soldier 
is  better  than  ten  pressed  men  ?  Of  this  fact  we  know  that  by  the  system  of  a  voluntary 
military  service  we  have  created  our  Empire,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  by  the  same 
system  we  shall  maintain  it  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  All  Britons  worthy  the 
name  consider  defence  of  country  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. Remove  that  and  compel  a  man  to  defend  his  country,  and  you  interfere  at  once 
with  the  individuality  which  we  value  so  highly.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Empire  has  been  created  by  individual  action — that  the  whole  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon 
development,  progress,  and  government  is  based  upon  individualism.  It  is  our 
individualism  which  is  the  secret  of  our  success  as  a  World  Power.  I  daresay  there  are 
many  who  disagree  with  the  view  that  we  can  create  a  sufficient  army  upon  a  voluntary 
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system,  but  I  would  remind  them  tliat  so  recently  as  the  South  African  war  this  Empire 
of  ours  contributed  on  a  voluntary  basis  450,000  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
may  be  argued,  and  rightly,  that  the  men  were  imperfectly  trained.  I  will  ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  during  the  last  ten  years  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  Dominions  overseas,  in  the  military  system  adopted. 
The  military  systems  of  organisation,  equipment,  tactics,  and  administration  in  our 
various  Dominions  are  being  assimilated  with  that  recently  adopted  by  Mr.  Haldane 
in  the  Mother-country.  In  1888  our  Chairman  visited  Australia,  and  made  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  combined  efforts  whch  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  six 
Australian  States  for  their  mutual  defence.  From  the  proposals  he  made  have  been 
gradually  evolved  what  is  now  about  to  be  a  sound  Co-operative  military  system  of 
defence  not  only  for  Australia,  but  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole !  The  system  recently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Haldane  is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  Canada,  so 
that  a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  system  of  instruction  in  our  oversea  possessions.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  therefore,  that  in  any  future  military  operation  involving  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  the  force  employed  will  be  far  superior  in  its  homogeneous 
character  and  in  its  military  efficiency  to  that  in  the  recent  campaign  in  South  Africa. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  matter  of  Imperial  military  defence  may  be  allowed  to  evolve 
gradually  and  naturally,  and  I  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  National  Service  League 
to  press  on  the  country  a  system  of  conscription  may  not  take  effect  until  the  period  of 
expansion  has  passed,  and  until  the  period  of  consolidation  has  arrived  outweighing  all 
other  considerations ! 

Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  BTTSSELL  (New  Zealand)  :  At  the  other  end  of  the  world  we  have 

felt  very  keenly  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  compulsory  military  training.    Sir  Edward 

Hutton  is  at  present  unwilling  to  accept  what  is  termed  conscription.     I  am  bound  to 

say  I  can  see  little  difference  between  conscription  and  universal  military  training, 

which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  necessity  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  Empire.     The 

splendid  address  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night  must  have  impressed  us  all  with  the 

utter  impotence  of  the  British  Empire  to  resist  aggression  if  that  were  to  come  upon  us 

at  the  present  time.     We  heard  how  necessary  it  was  that  our  Fleet  should  be  the  first 

defence  of  the  Empire,  and  that,  if  that  were  destroyed,  the  adversary  would  be  able 

to  pour  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  country. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  our  Fleet  were  destroyed,  the  food  supplies  of  England 

being  so  small,  destruction  would  come  almost  without  a  foreign  soldier  being  landed 

on  our  shores.     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  of  most  vital  importance  there  should  be 

an  overpowering  fleet  led  by  the  most  competent  admirals  to  defend  us  against  the 

possibility  of  the  hostile  forces  being  landed  on  these  shores.     But  that  is  not  sufficient. 

If  we  are  to  carry  a  war  to  a  successful  issue,  we  must  have  a  land  force  sufficiently 

strong  to  be  able  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.     That  can  only  be  brought 

about  by  compulsory  military  training.     I  have  no  doubt  that  some  such  system  as  that 

adopted  in  Switzerland  and  Norway  would  give  us  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  us,  but 

re  want  more.     We  want  a  striking  force  which  would  be  competent  to  act  in  a 

European  war.     It  may  be  said  that  the  country  would  not  submit  to  the  compulsory 

tern.    I  believe  myself  we  only  require  a  man  of  magnetic  influence  to  tell  the  people 

absolute  necessity  of  some  such  course  as  that  we  are  advocating  and  they  would 

;e  willingly.     While  still  a  young  man  I  settled  in  New  Zealand.     It  was  in  the 

throes  of  its  difficulties  with  the  Maoris.     The  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 

he  colonists  were  left  to  fight  their  own  battles.     A  Militia  Act  was  passed,  and  every 

It  was  compelled  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  face  of  danger  served  willingly. 
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If  the  absolute  danger  of  this  country,  once  the  Fleet  were  destroyed,  were  sufficiently 
realised  by  the  people,  I  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  system 
of  compulsory  military  training.  We  have  commenced  such  a  system  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  when  a  few  years  ago  our  present 
King  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  when  quite  recently  Lord  Kitchener  visited  Australia, 
both  were  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  quality  of  our  cadet  forces. 

Colonel  B.  H.  VETCH,  C.B.  :  I  think  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  Paper  is  one 
for  study  and  careful  consideration,  but  hardly  for  discussion  before  it  can  be 
seen  in  print.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  what 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  said.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  comparison  he  drew  between 
the  German  military  forces  and  the  British  forces  of  the  Crown  there  is  one  great 
difference  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  At  the  head  of  the  German  forces  there 
is  one  man,  all-powerful,  who  conducts  everything  through  his  chosen  officials.  But 
in  this  country  we  are  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  different  Governments,  who  at  one 
time  think  one  thing  and  at  another  something  else,  and  there  is  no  consistent 
policy  followed.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  who  said  that  under  a  system  of 
constitutional  government  like  ours  no  really  efficient  military  administration  could 
be  carried  out ;  and,  I  think,  that  is  true.  Of  course,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  Navy  all  powerful.  Various  measures  have 
been  taken  to  bring  about  a  better  organisation  both  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  and  no 
doubt  improvements  have  been  made,  but  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
all  sleep  happy  in  our  beds. 

Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN  :  I  feel  compelled  to  make  just  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  speech  of  General  Hutton,  in  which  he  raised  objections,  which  I  have  frequently 
read  and  heard  elsewhere,  to  the  proposal  in  which  so  many  of  us  are  interested— 
namely,  National  Universal  Military  Training.  General  Hutton  was  afraid  this  system 
might  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  by  preventing  the  migration  of  its 
manhood  to  the  Oversea  Dominions.  I  fancy  he  was  thinking  of  those  statistics  which 
show  that  Germany  no  longer  sends  out  a  big  tide  of  emigration.  But  has  Germany 
got  a  Canada,  an  Australia,  or  a  South  Africa  to  which  she  can  send  her  people  ?  The 
Germans  do  not  go  to  their  colonies  because  they  are  not  places  in  which  white  men 
can  go  and  build  up  a  nation.  Moreover,  the  Germans,  possibly,  are  fully  employed 
at  home  at  the  present  time.  These  are  two  reasons,  at  any  rate,  why  Germany  is  not 
sending  out  young  men  to  colonise,  quite  apart  from  any  influence  which  may  be 
exercised  by  her  system  of  military  service.  Nor  do  I  follow  General  Hutton  when  he 
says  that  he  does  not  think  that  universal  training  is  compatible  with  the  removal 
of  our  young  men  to  the  Colonies.  Why  should  they  not  carry  on  their  service  there 
just  the  same?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  very  reasonable  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  If  we  are  to  have  a  true  Empire  we  must  have  a  common  basis  of  citizenship, 
and  that  common  basis  can  only  be  found  in  the  common  duty  of  defending  the  Empire. 
Under  the  present  system  the  greater  part  of  our  people  look  on,  while  the  duty  of  defence 
is  relegated  to  a  small  number.  Then  why  should  we  say  that  only  boys  and  lads  should 
be  trained  ?  Surely,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  we  want  to  train  not  only  boys  and  lads, 
but  men.  Wo  cannot  defend  our  Empire  with  Boy  Scouts  !  It  is  not  only  these 
considerations,  however.  How  are  we  to  hold  our  Empire  unless  we  are  strong  enough 
to  throw  our  weight  into  the  European  balance?  It  is  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
power  which  will  eventually  force  our  people  to  recognise  that  we  can  no  longer  live  merely 
on  prestige.  A  word  with  regard  to  the  part  which  women  must  play  in  this  national 
movement.  It  is  for  us  women  to  see  that  this  movement  is  carried  on.  Asked  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  troops,  a  great  Russian  General  said  it  was  not  so  much 
any  special  superiority  of  material,  but  the  patriotism  which  inspires  every  individual 
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Japanese — a  patriotism  which  he  learnt  at  his  mother's  knees.  I  never  think  of  those 
words  without  wishing  that  could  be  said  of  England.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  wave  the 
Union  Jack  and  sing  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  to  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in  our  country; 
but  no  one  has  any  right  to  talk  about  his  patriotism  or  love  for  his  country  unless  he  is 
doing  something  to  prove  it.  The  adequate  defence  of  our  country  and  the  service  of 
every  man  in  it,  in  order  to  secure  its  position,  are  the  elementary  duties  of  citizenship, 
not  only  necessary  for  the  country,  but  for  the  citizen  himself,  if  he  is  to  realise  his 
functions  as  an  essential  part  of  the  nation  and  responsible  for  its  welfare.  We  have 
to  fight  against  enemies  within  as  well  as  enemies  without.  It  is  largely  because  of  its 
aspect  as  a  great  social  reform  that  I  am  such  a  passionate  advocate  of  this  system  of 
national  organisation.  At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  up  an  enormous  petition 
in  favour  of  the  principle  that  every  man  is  bound  not  only  to  fight  for  his  country,  but 
to  be  trained  for  that  duty,  and  I  would  urge  you  all  to  sign  it.  If  the  leader  would 
arise,  the  people  would  follow.  We  cannot  hold  our  Empire  unless  the  heart  be  sound, 
and  the  heart  is  not  sound  so  long  as  there  is  one  man  who  feels  he  has  no  part  whatever 
in  upholding  that  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  to  us. 

Dr.  T.  MILLEE  MAGTTIRE  :  I  had  not  intended  to  speak,  as  I  prefer  that  Colonial 
Institute  meetings  should  be  addressed,  as  much  as  possible  during  the  discussions,  by 
Colonial  representatives,  but  I  must  rise  to  congratulate  Oxford  on  one  of  its  few 
educational  enterprises  of  any  utility  to  the  nation — to  wit,  its  appointment  of  my 
friend  Professor  Wilkinson  to  the  Military  History  chair.  He  has  justified  his  position 
by  his  lecture  this  evening,  which  I  have  not  time  to  follow  in  detail,  as  it  is  in  truth 
a  summary  of  all  the  vital  principles  of  strategy  as  applied  to  our  Empire.  But  I 
will  indicate  some  of  its  truths  which  I  deem  of  supreme  interest  at  present.  But 
first,  I  would  venture  a  word  of  high  appreciation  of  the  manly  speech  of  the  lady 
who  has  just  sat  down — whose  patriotism  is  of  the  robust  ancient  Roman  type  such 
as  would  become  a  "matron  of  Cornelia's  mien,"  or  that  Spartan  mother  of  Brasidas 
who  would  have  her  son  return  from  war  "with  his  shield  or  upon  it."  It  was  a 
spirit  such  as  this  lady's  which  animated  the  Prussian  women  after  the  disaster  of 
Jena  in  1806,  and  which  so  inspired  their  male  relatives  that  they  soon  elevated  their 
Fatherland  from  the  abysm  into  which  Napoleon  drove  its  sons,  that  they  marched 
in  1814,  and  again  in  1815,  to  Paris.  Without  such  a  spirit  and  without  a  complete 
change  in  the  tone,  modes  of  thought,  desire  for  knowledge,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
interests  in  our  party  leaders  and  in  all  our  richer  as  well  as  poorer  classes,  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Empire.  I  am  glad  General  Hutton  got  a  dressing-down 
from  a  lady,  as  I  confess  I  would  not  have  had  the  courage,  though  I  had  the  inclination, 
to  attack  him  myself.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  an  officer  of  his  position  should  support 
mere  officialism.  There  is  not  the  least  use  in  this  meeting,  or  any  other  meeting, 
trifling  with  the  situation.  As  to  obligatory  and  universal  military  training,  the  lady 
is  quite  right,  and  I  support  every  paragraph  of  the  learned  Professor's  address.  He  is 
merely  repeating  the  most  "certain  oracles  of  time,"  Solon's  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of 
Thucydides,  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  the  wisdom  of  Clausewitz,  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington,  and  Lee,  and  Grant,  and  Moltke,  and  Roberts,  and  of  every  leader 
of  every  race  who  secured  greatness  for  his  race  in  any  crisis,  and  sowed  greatness  for 
posterity.  Numbers,  money,  territory,  ordnance  are  not  enough ;  nothing  ever  availed 

save  a  State  from  ruin  except  a  race  of  military  men,  whether  they  fought  on  land 

water,  ready  to  fight  and  weU  prepared  in  time  of  peace,  and  well  led  in  time 

of  war.     Nothing  else  ever  sufficed— and  universal  obligatory  military  training,  not 

of  men.    Our  Colonies  see  this  as  clearly  as  any  German  or  Frenchman.   We 

m  in  every  crisis— I  defy  the  lecturer  to  contradict  me— in  every  period 

n  we  coped  with  adversity -under  Plantagenets,   Tudors,    Stuarts,   under   Marl- 
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borough,  under  Wellington.  It  won  the  Peninsular  War,  according  to  Alison  and  Lord 
Napier,  and  in  1803-4  every  Briton  had  to  make  his  choice,  as  suited  his  means  and 
family,  to  serve  in  the  Navy  or  Regular  Army,  or  Militia,  or  Volunteers,  or  to  go  to 
gaol.  I  wish  I  had  Alison's  panegyric  on  the  results  of  the  Military  Service  Bill  of  1803 
with  me ;  it  would  cheer  up  the  gallant  lady  enormously  and  support  the  lecturer,  and 
obliterate  General  Hutton  and  silence  the  paltry  partisan  sophists  who  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  our  realm.  Why,  the  United  States  of  America  owe  their  existence  at  this 
moment— just  as  does  the  United  Kingdom  and  united  Germany,  and  as  does  united 
Italy— to  obligatory  service,  which  was  enforced  on  the  citizens  of  the  North  in  1863,  and 
without  which  the  Federal  Army  under  Grant  would  have  never  entered  Richmond. 
There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  about  the  twentieth-century  Englishman's 
leaders,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  what  eighteen  millions 
of  people  could  do  in  1810  forty-three  millions  could  do  in  1910.  In  1810  we  were 
more  powerful  at  sea  than  every  other  nation,  small  or  great,  put  together.  Are  we 
now  relatively  as  great  ?  Command  of  the  sea  was  an  epitome  of  monarchy  then.  Is 
it  less  so  now  ?  What  about  our  food  supply  and  raw  material,  then  and  now  ? 
Why,  then  we  could  live  on  the  produce  of  our  own  isles.  Can  we  now?  Ireland 
supplied  raw  material,  men,  and  food  in  abundance  for  Wellington  when  he  was 
repulsing  Massena  at  Torres  Vedras  a  hundred  years  ago.  Can  it  do  so  now? 
The  Manchester  School  has  changed  all  this,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Dublin  I  was 
told  that  the  only  raw  materials  left  in  Ireland  were  bogs  and  babies.  I  say,  listen 
to  the  lecturer;  mark,  learn,  and  digest  his  words.  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  lost. 
But  sea  power  never  alone  saved  any  nation,  yours  or  any  other.  An  army  and  a 
navy  are  the  complement  one  of  the  other.  Passive  defence  will  not  do;  you  want  a 
defensive-offensive  policy,  as  in  1805  to  1815.  There  can  be  no  family  without  father 
as  well  as  mother;  there  can  be  no  British  Empire  without  Army  as  well  as  Navy. 
Think  of  this,  and  revert  to  wisdom  and  drop  cant  and  the  miserable  abortion  of  a 
National  Army,  that  child  of  Haldanic  absurdity,  which  is  "neither  National  nor 
an  Army."  Could  you  carry  on  a  new  Peninsular  War  and  fight  Mahrattas  and 
Goorkhas,  and  take  Washington  at  the  same  time,  with  your  present  system? 
I  trow  not.  Why,  as  I  speak  here,  every  Colonist  knows,  every  Canadian  and 
Australasian  in  my  audience  feels,  that  what  I  am  saying  comes  home  to  his  business 
and  bosom.  As  we  talk  here  the  international  positions  of  Northern  Australia,  of 
New  Zealand,  and  of  British  Columbia  are  altering.  What  the  Mediterranean  was  in 
the  Plantagenet  period,  what  the  Atlantic  was  in  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Nelson,  the  Pacific  is  now.  It  is  the  centre  of  international  strategy.  No  alliance 
will  save  you.  One  thing  will  save  you — a  united  Empire,  guarded  by  bold  and 
skilful  sailors  and  soldiers.  Courage  without  skill  is  merely  a  form  of  lunacy;  and 
herein  I  am  glad  that  the  lecturer  agrees  with  Napoleon,  and  Wellington,  and  Jackson, 
and  Moltke.  Cherish  a  race  of  military  men  and  a  race  of  sound  women.  The  mother 
is  all  in  all :  everything  she  is— the  soul,  the  nurse,  the  guide,  the  hope  of  the  species. 
Hearken  to  Professor  Wilkinson,  eschew  sophistry,  tell  the  truth  and  follow  truth,  give 
mothers— all  mothers— such  places  of  habitation,  such  food,  such  comfort  that  they  can 
"give  birth  to  men  and  breed  a  manly  progeny."  Let  England  be  like  ancient  Italy, 
terra  poteus  armis  atque  ubere  glebce,  and  the  learned  professor  and  the  gallant  lady  will 
not  have  spoken  in  vain.  Then  you  can,  looking  on  that  vast  map  of  Empire,  sing 
with  confidence  the  words  sung  by  the  Germans  in  their  immortal  marches  of  1870-1 
What  is  the  British  Fatherland  ? 

One  strong,  great  nation  let  it  be. 

Oh,  God  in  Heaven,  we  look  to  Thee 

To  give  us  courage,  strength,  and  skill 

To  keep  that  safe  from  shame  and  ill. 
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Mr.  SPENSER  WILKINSON  :  All  who  have  spoken  have  said  very  many  kind  things, 
but  there  is  one  particular  thing  I  deprecate.  One  or  two  speakers  have  talked  about 
"  authority."  I  should  like  you  to  understand  that  I  am  just  an  Englishman 
interested  in  my  country,  and  I  have  not  been  here  to  lay  down  the  law,  but  to  put 
before  you  my  thoughts  on  the  subject.  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  I  have  not 
been  more  attacked,  because  I  brought  forward  one  or  two  ideas  perhaps  not  very 
popular  in  the  services  or  with  the  authorities.  I  assumed  we  should  all  agree  that 
the  Navy  is  of  vital  importance ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  number  of  men  and  ships : 
there  are  certain  qualities  you  want.  For  instance,  there  is  tactical  skill  and  practice. 
Again,  there  is  the  question  of  plan.  I  should  like  to  have  been  attacked  because, 
as  I  have  said,  this  matter  could  have  been  argued  out.  In  the  reading  of  my  Paper 
I  had  to  condense  certain  pages,  and  I  was  not,  perhaps,  very  clear  about  voluntary  and 
compulsory  service.  My  friend,  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  made  some  remarks  which  have 
been  savagely  attacked.  General  Hutton  thought  I  did  not  think  highly  of  the  Volunteer 
force ;  but  I  do.  I  was  a  Volunteer  myself  for  many  years.  What  I  want  is  everybody 
in  the  country  to  volunteer.  I  believe  that  is  what  he  wants ;  but  when  you  all  get  to 
the  point  of  seeing  that  it  is  desirable,  you  will  have  to  systematise  it.  You  can  call 
it  compulsion,  or  conscription,  or  not — but  it  comes  to  that.  What  we  want,  for  this 
country  to  be  in  a  position  we  should  like  the  country  to  be  in,  is  that  every  man  should 
have  learnt  how  to  fight  on  sea  or  on  land,  and  should  be  there  when  wanted.  It  does 
not  matter  what  we  call  it.  I  must  have  been  somewhat  ambiguous,  because  Sir 
William  Russell,  though  he  spoke  kindly,  carried  away  the  impression  that  I  was 
oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  impotence  of  the  Empire  as  against  Germany.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  impotent.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  we  should  wake  up  and  exert 
ourselves,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  despondent.  I  think  this  country,  to-morrow,  could 
put  up  a  very  good  fight.  But  if  we  do  wake  up  and  exert  ourselves  we  do  not  need 
to  have  war ;  we  shall  have  peace.  If  we  do  wake  up  and  Germany  wants  to  fight,  she 
will  get  all  she  wants.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  there  were  such 
a  war,  and  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  that  when  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  this  Empire 
in  a  non-European  war,  that  the  first  condition  was  that  you  must  have  peace  in 
Europe.  I  made  no  comparison  between  the  Prussian  and  the  British  Armies.  I  called 
attention  to  the  tremendous  energy  which  a  nation  will  devote  to  war,  and  I  say,  if 
our  people  can  grasp  that,  there  will  be  no  question  about  whether  people  will  volunteer 
— we  shall  all  do  it  fast  enough.  Dr.  Maguire  challenged  me  to  say  when  a  nation  got 
out  of  a  scrape  without  compulsory  service.  It  is  rather  an  antiquarian  question,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  Cromwell  had  no  compulsory  service,  although  he  had  a  splendid 
army.  My  view  is  this — you  have  to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  fighting  units. 
And  you  must  have  sufficient  material  to  make  them  up.  It  is  like  coining  sovereigns ; 
if  you  are  to  mint  them  you  must  have  the  gold  and  the  die.  We  want  our  general 
staff  and  professional  officers  to  find  our  best  possible  tactical  system,  and  then  to  act 
as  the  die  and  stamp  it  on  the  gold — the  men  composing  the  units.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Continental  system  of  living  in  barracks  for  two  or  three  years  is  necessary  at  all. 
What  is  my  aim  could  be  done,  I  think,  by  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  Volunteer 
plan  of  constantly  repeating  lessons  at  intervals.  I  thank  you  for  the  reception  you 
have  given  me,  and,  in  conclusion,  would  like  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chair- 
man. We  have  in  him  a  veteran  Crimean  and  Mutiny  man — an  officer  of  the  rightly- 
called  scientific  branch,  who  has  kept  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  vigour  and 
force  of  that  interest  alive,  as  an  example  to  many  of  us  for  a  great  many  years.  He 
is  the  sort  of  man  we  ought  to  honour,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  coming 
and  presiding  on  this  occasion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  STEPS  TOWARDS  AN  IMPERIAL 
CONSTITUTION.* 

By    L.    S.    AMERY,    M.A. 

THE  importance  of  constitutional  issues  is  being  brought  home  to  us  very  directly 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  by  the  discussion  over  the  powers  and  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Lords.  Without  minimising  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  in  that  discussion,  I  venture  to  submit  that  there  is  a  far  more  important 
and  momentous  constitutional  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the  present  relations 
of  this  country  to  the  younger  nation  States  in  the  Empire.  Failure  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  problem  means  the  disruption,  gradual  or  sudden,  of  the  Empire  as 
a  world  State,  and  disastrous  loss,  if  not  irretrievable  ruin,  to  each  of  its  component 
parts.  What  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  to-night  is  to  state  the  main  features  of  that 
problem,  to  indicate  what,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  solution  compatible  with 
the  continued  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  suggest,  tentatively,  certain 
practical  steps  which  may  pave  the  way  towards  that  solution. 

The  essential  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  existing  constitutional  framework 
of  the  British  Empire  has  entirely  ceased  to  correspond  in  any  way  with  the 
circumstances  of  our  time.  The  system  under  which  certain  Colonies  enjoyed 
complete  internal  self-government  while  the  United  Kingdom  retained  an  exclusive 
control  over  the  external  affairs  of  the  whole  Empire,  provided  for  its  defence,  and 
administered  India  and  other  dependencies,  was  not  ill-suited  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.  The  self-governing 
Colonies  were  absorbed  in  the  task  of  developing  and  administering  their  vast 
territories,  and  content  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  that  task  unhampered  by 
vexatious  interference  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Certain  sides  of  their  national 
life,  it  is  true,  remained  under  the  control  of  Downing  Street.  But  that  caused  them 
no  practical  inconvenience,  and  relieved  them  of  no  small  expense  and  responsibility. 
The  arena  of  the  world's  political  conflict  was  then  practically  confined  to  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  To  the  Colonies  the  din  of  contending  nations  sounded  faint 
and  infinitely  remote  across  wide  oceans  over  which  the  British  Navy  ruled  un- 
challenged. The  motives  of  the  struggle  concerned  them  but  little;  its  outcome 
contained  no  menace  to  their  interests.  Such  foreign  trade  as  they  had  was  mainly 
with  England;  apart  from  that  trade  they  had  few  of  those  external  economic 
interests  and  ambitions  which  underlie  most  international  conflicts.  Nor  was  the 
system  seriously  inconvenient  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
self-governing  Colonies  involved  no  military  liabilities  for  the  British  taxpayer  more 
serious  than  an  occasional  native  war.  Their  naval  defence  called  for  no  special 
provision  beyond  the  naval  supremacy  which  England  required  in  any  case  to 
secure  her  trade,  and  which  that  trade  could  well  afford  to  pay  for.  The  conduct 
of  their  external  interests  involved  no  serious  addition  to  the  normal  work  of  British 
foreign  policy,  whose  general  trend  and  purpose  remained  entirely  unaffected. 

All  these  conditions  have  been  entirely  transformed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
are  being  transformed  more  rapidly  every  year.     The  scattered  groups  of  Colonies 
*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  June  14,  1910. 
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have  become  great  Dominions,  no  longer  inhabited  by  colonists  but  by  young 
nations,  nations  conscious  of  their  individuality  and  filled  with  the  ambition  of  a 
great  national  destiny.  In  actual  population  they  already  number  over  thirteen 
million  people — considerably  more  than  the  combined  populations  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  But  in  considering  their  political  point  of  view  we  must  think 
nob  so  much  of  what  they  have  become  already,  but  of  what,  with  their  vast 
territories  and  boundless  resources,  they  mean  to  become  in  the  near  future.  Their 
actual  present  stature  is  that  of  the  lesser  nations  that  compose  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  political  status  each  of  them  regards  itself,  and  will  have  to  be 
regarded  by  us,  as  the  political  equal  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  In 
discussing  the  problem  of  Imperial  Union  that  is  a  vital  fact  which  must  ever  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Yet  even  more  important  than  the  internal  development  of  the  Colonies  has  been 
the  transformation  in  their  external  relations.  The  expansion  of  England,  which 
created  them,  has  been  followed  by  the  expansion  of  Europe.  The  expansion  of 
America  and  the  expansion  of  Asia  have  begun.  The  long  seclusion  of  the  outer 
Empire  has  been  broken.  The  younger  nations  are  being  wakened  up  out  of  their 
dreams  of  peaceful  material  development  to  find  themselves  in  the  very  midst  oi 
the  world's  struggle  for  economic  and  military  power.  And  if  the  world  has  come 
to  them,  they  loo  are  advancing  to  meet  the  world.  They  are  developing  economic 
interests  and  ambitions  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Canada,  at  least,  is  already 
rapidly  reaching  that  stage  of  industrial  development  at  which  the  control  of  the 
tropics,  both  as  a  market  and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials,  will  become  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  her.  At  every  point  the  Dominions  are  coming,  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  in  contact  with  foreign  Powers  and  with  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  general 
administration  of  the  Empire,  are  becoming  matters  of  vital  and  urgent  concern  to 
every  one  of  them. 

Yet  over  all  these  questions  which  are  beginning  to  affect  them  so  nearly  the 
younger  nations  have  no  constitutional  power  whatever.  The  merest  farm 
labourer  in  England  has  a  direct  say  in  deciding  questions  vitally  affecting  Canada 
and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  which  is  denied  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  great 
Dominion.  The  Canadian  or  Australian  is  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  enjoy  full  rights  of  citizenship,  either  in  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  or  even  in  his  own  country,  whose  external  affairs  are  managed  for 
him  by  departments  responsible  to  an  electorate  of  which  he  forms  no  part.  To 
quote  the  words  used  not  long  ago  in  the  Canadian  .Parliament,  "  he  possesses 
only  a  mangled  and  emasculated  British  citizenship ;  his  political  influence  is 
bounded  by  a  Colonial  horizon."  The  situation  is,  it  is  true,  mitigated  in  certain 
ways.  The  Colonial  Governments  are  nowadays  regularly  consulted  on  such 
particular  questions  as  admittedly  concern  them  directly.  They  are  asked  to 
nominate  representatives  on  certain  international  commissions.  They  have  been 
left  a  practically  free  hand  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties.  If  foreign 
policy  were  merely  a  series  of  disconnected  commercial  or  juridical  problems 
bag  only  one  part  of  the  Empire  at  a  time,  such  devices  might  possibly  be 
But  foreign  policy,  like  the  sea,  is  one  and  continuous.  There  is  no 
thing  as  a  really  isolated  question  in  foreign  policy— no  question  whose 
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settlement  one  way  or  other  does  not  affect  our  whole  international  position  and 
security  as  an  Empire.  And,  conversely,  there  is  no  single  problem  that  can  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  unless  the  whole  of  our  foreign  policy  has  continuously  kept 
that  question  in  view  and  paved  the  way  for  its  solution.  If  the  interests  of  the 
Dominions  are  sacrificed,  it  is  not  because  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  do  its  best 
on  the  particular  questions  when  they  arise,  but  because  success  in  such  matters 
can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  watchful  preparation.  But  such  preparation  can 
only  be  secured  by  constant  effective  pressure  from  those  whose  interests  are 
affected,  and  that  pressure  the  Dominions  are  not  in  a  position  to  apply.  The 
forces  which  mould  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  the  factors  which 
are  kept  constantly  in  view,  the  ends  for  which  policy  is  shaped,  are  the  interests 
and  prejudices  of  the  voters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  whose  consent  and 
approval  the  Foreign  Secretary  depends  for  his  continuance  in  office.  Colonial 
interests  and  ambitions  are  mere  disturbing  incidents,  and  are  disposed  of  as  well 
as  can  be  at  the  moment.  Over  the  general  course  of  foreign  policy  the 
Dominions  have  no  control.  Yet  it  is  only  by  such  control  that  they  could  secure 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  particular  questions  which  interest  them  locally. 
More  important  still,  it  is  only  by  such  control  that  they  could  influence  those 
great  issues  of  peace  and  war  upon  which  their  very  existence  may  depend.  As 
it  stands  to-day,  we  make  the  policy  and  the  Dominions  have  to  face  the  conse- 
quences. Let  me  give  a  single  concrete  instance.  Our  whole  policy  in  the  Far 
East  has  been  shaped  by  the  Lancashire  cotton  interest  and  the  votes  behind  it. 
It  is  for  their  sake,  to  protect  their  market  in  Northern  China  against  Eussian 
aggression,  that  we  have  helped  to  make  Japan  a  first-class  naval  and  military 
Power.  Australia  was  never  consulted  in  this  policy.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Australia  sees  in  the  growth  of  Japanese  power  and  Japanese  ambition  a  menace 
to  her  very  existence. 

If  the  Dominions  have  no  share  in  the  conduct  of  those  external  relations  of 
the  Empire  which  are  coming  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  them,  they  are 
equally  without  any  voice  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Empire.  From 
India  downwards  the  dependent  part  of  the  Empire  is  governed  by  England,  in 
accordance  with  English  ideas,  arid,  in  so  far  as  external  interests  affect  its 
administration  at  all,  in  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  put  it  quite  bluntly :  Would  there  be  an  excise  duty  on  cotton  in  India  to-day 
if  the  seven  millions  of  Lancashire's  population  had  been  in  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  seven  millions  of  Canadians  ?  In  the  same  way,  the  administrative 
services  of  the  Empire,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  the  civil  service  in 
India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Army  and  Navy — all  these  splendid  openings 
for  ability  and  ambition — are  for  all  practical  purposes  a  preserve  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  here  bear  almost  the  whole 
burden  of  Empire.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  also  reap  all  the  incidental 
advantages. 

The  whole  position  is  an  impossible  one  and  cannot  last.  A  change  is  inevitable ; 
and  it  can  only  be  in  one  of  two  directions.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the 
younger  nations  can  satisfy  their  national  aspirations  and  exercise  direct  control 
over  their  destinies.  The  one  is  separation;  the  other  is  Imperial  Partnership. 
They  must  either  become  absolutely  independent  States,  conducting  the  whole  of 
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their  external  affairs  without  interference,  and  without  help,  or  else  they  must 
become  equal  partners  in  a  united  Empire  based  on  mutual  support  and  joint 
responsibility.  There  can  be  no  final  solution  which  stops  short  of  these  two 
alternative  conclusions.  What  does  each  of  them  involve? 

Severance  involves  for  each  of  the  younger  nations,  as  for  the  Mother  Country, 
a  single-handed  struggle  against  the  whole  world.  There  must  be  no  shutting  of 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  British  nations  once  dissever  the  constitutional  pact 
that  holds  them  together,  no  loose  system  of  alliances  can  afford  any  permanent 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  become,  sooner  or  later,  foreign  nations  to  each  other, 
and  foreign  nations  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  They  would  be  rivals  in  peace  ; 
enemies,  or  at  the  best  neutrals,  in  time  of  war.  Canada's  industrial  development 
would  be  a  danger  to  England  from  which  England  would  have  to  protect  not  only 
her  own  market,  but  that  of  her  remaining  dependencies.  The  British  Navy  would 
be  just  as  likely  to  be  a  menace  as  a  support  to  Australian  aspirations,  and  British, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African  Ministers  would  intrigue  against  each 
other  at  Berlin,  Washington,  or  Tokio.  Hitherto  the  problem  of  existence  has 
never  seriously  confronted  the  younger  nations.  It  would  soon  confront  them 
remorselessly  if  they  stood  alone.  Canada  feels  the  pressure  of  her  great  southern 
neighbour  to-day;  the  pressure  would  become  irresistible  if  Canada  were  isolated, 
and  under  it  her  independence,  her  cherished  institutions,  her  whole  proud  and 
confident  national  spirit  would  disappear.  Could  the  handful  of  Australians  defend 
a  continent  against  the  armies  of  Japan?  What  would  be  the  position  of  South 
Africa  with  Germany  established  at  Lorenzo  Marques?  If  even  the  existence  of 
the  colonial  nations  would  be  insecure  under  severance,  the  ambitions  which  they 
now  legitimately  entertain  would  be  wholly  beyond  their  reach.  To  realise  her 
industrial  ambitions  Canada  will  require  secure  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
tropics,  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  surplus  production.  How  can  she  keep 
those  markets  open  or  make  sure  of  those  raw  materials  unless  she  has  the  political 
control  of  the  regions  concerned  and  the  power  to  hold  the  seas?  Empire  and 
maritime  power  will  be  as  vital  to  each  of  the  younger  nations  in  the  future  as  they 
are  to  Great  Britain  in  the  present.  But  they  will  be  unattainable  for  them,  even  at 
the  cost  of  ruinous  sacrifices,  if  they  have  to  strive  for  them  unaided.  As  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  severance  might  leave  her  still  possessed  of  her  Dependencies  and 
of  her  Navy;  but  it  would  leave  her  without  the  power  to  maintain  them  against 
competitors  who  base  their  growing  navies  and  their  hopes  of  empire  on  a  broader 
and  more  stable  economic  foundation  than  that  furnished  by  a  small  island.  A 
precarious  independence,  contracted  ambitions,  a  heavy  burden  of  armaments,  and 
the  constant  dread  of  war — such  is  the  maimed  and  crippled  existence  that  each 
portion  of  the  Empire  can  look  forward  to  as  the  price  of  severance. 

The  alternative  solution  is  Imperial  unity  on  the  basis  of  equal  partnership. 

Imperial  unity  means  the  elimination  of  international  conflict,  and  the  substitution 

of  constitutional  negotiation  and  discussion  between  four  hundred  millions  of  men. 

eans  for  each  constituent  nation  a  hope  of  expansion  and  development  infinitely 

lan  any  to  which  it  could  aspire  alone,  and  it  ensures  that  development 

r  smaller  cost.     For  England  it  means  the  preservation  of  Empire  and  naval 

with  a  lightening  of  her  burden.     For  each  of  the  Colonies  it  means  the 

Empire  and  naval  supremacy,  with  all  they  imply,  at  a  cost  far  less 
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than  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  mere  preservation  of  a  narrow  and  stunted 
independence.  For  each  of  the  younger  nations  Imperial  partnership  means  a 
fuller  and  richer  national  life,  greater  power,  less  dependence  upon  others,  than 
could  be  secured  by  separation  or  by  transference  to  any  other  political  union. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  desire  Imperial  unity  and  not  disruption,  what  are  the 

conditions  essential  to  securing  our  object?     The  first  and  most  essential  of  all  is 

equality  of  constitutional  status.     It  is  the  existing  constitutional  inequality  which 

provides  a  constant  motive  force  making  towards  disintegration,  which  continually 

creates  the  real  inconveniences  and  sentimental  grievances  for  which  the  nearest 

and  easiest  remedy  at  any  one  moment  always  is  the  assertion  of  local  independence 

of  action.     Equality  of  status  is  the  only  principle  on  which  the  Empire  can  hold 

together.     The  partnership  must  be  a  true  partnership,  not  an  arrangement  based 

on  subordination.     But  there  can  be  no  real  equality  without  constitutional  means 

to  give  effect  to  that  equality.     True  partnership  inevitably  implies  some  deed  of 

partnership :   there  can  be  no  true  Imperial  partnership  without  some  form  of 

Imperial  constitution.     The  partnership  may  be  far-reaching  or  narrowly  limited. 

But  as  long  as  it  covers  even  a  single  function  of  Empire  there  must  be  some 

definite  constitutional  arrangement  whereby  each  of  the  partners  can  always,  and 

as  a  matter  of  right,  exercise  his  control  over  that  function.     That  arrangement 

may  take  the  form  of  a  written  constitution.     Or  it  may  simply  be  embodied  in  the 

general  consent  of  all  the  partners.     In  either  event  it  must  find  expression  through 

some  common  organ  for  consultation  and  decision.     We  have  all  come  to  realise 

that  the  present  system  of  Imperial  government,  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  cannot  last.     What  we  have  not  realised  sufficiently  is  that  there 

must  be  some  other  definite  system  to  take  its  place,  if  there  is  to  be  an  Empire  at  all. 

The  idea  that  a  group  of  independent  nations,  each  carrying  on  its  own  foreign 

policy  in  its  own  way,  each  making  such  naval  and  military  preparations  as  suit 

its  fancy  at  the  moment,  can  either  hold  together  in  peace  or  survive  in  war,  is  one 

of  those  fatal  delusions  which  spring  from  timid  and  incoherent  thinking.     Only 

an  organic  constitutional  union  can  prevent  the  growing  forces  of  national  life  in 

the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  from  seeking  their  outlet  in  centrifugal  directions ; 

only  organic  constitutional  union  can  secure  the  efficient  combination  of  those  forces 

for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

I  know  that  in  urging  the  case  for  constitutional  union  I  am  running  counter  to 
the  established  pessimism  on  the  subject  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  original 
failure  of  the  Imperial  Federation  movement  to  make  headway  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Only  the  other  day  BO  keen  a  worker  in  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  as  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  society,  seemed  to  rule  out  any  form 
of  constitutional  union  as  impracticable.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  a  Canadian,  old 
enough  to  remember  the  confederation  of  Canada.  What  practical  difficulties 
are  there  in  the  way  of  Imperial  union  to-day  greater  than  those  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  Canadian  union  forty  years  ago?  If  the  inspired  imagination  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  could  make  a  single  closely-welded  confederation  of  a  number 
of  scattered  Colonies  of  diverse  economic  interests  and  diverse  race,  one  of  them 
separated  by  two  thousand  miles  of  unbridged  wilderness  from  the  rest,  with  no 
other  common  bond  between  them  but  the  British  Crown  and  the  British  Flag, 
are  we  to  treat  as  hopeless  any  form  of  organic  union  whatever  between  five 

Q  Q 
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British  nations  joined  by  the  sea,  linked  by  common  economic  interests,  and 
menaced  by  a  common  danger?  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the 
Imperial  Federation  movement  failed  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  conception  of 
Imperial  union  was  as  splendid  then  as  it  is  to-day.  But  there  was  no  urgency 
behind  it.  There  was  no  imminent  danger  from  without,  while  within  the  confines 
of  the  Empire  itself  the  question  of  partnership  or  severance  was  still  an  academic 
and  not  a  practical  issue.  The  world  has  changed  since  then.  Imperial  union 
to-day  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  The  question  is  not  whether 
some  form  of  Imperial  federation  would  be  preferable  to  an  existing  system  which 
works  satisfactorily,  but  what  form  of  Imperial  union  is  indispensable  to  preserve 
us  from  imminent  disintegration  and  imminent  destruction? 

What  then  are  the  essential  and  indispensable  elements  of  an  organic  consti- 
tution for  the  Empire?  There  must  be  a  single  foreign  policy  for  the  Empire 
and  a  single  administration  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that  policy.  The  outside 
world  must  deal  with  the  British  Empire  as  a  unit,  not  as  a  group  of  States  to  be 
played  off  against  each  other.  And  as  foreign  policy  and  defence  are  merely 
different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  problem  of  external  relations  there  must  be 
a  common  policy  of  defence  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  common  provision  of  the 
expenditure  involved  in  that  defence.  A  common  policy  of  defence  does  not 
necessarily  imply  administrative  centralisation  under  a  single  Admiralty  or  a  single 
War  Office.  It  does,  I  think,  imply  a  single  organisation — Imperial  Defence 
Committee,  Imperial  General  Staff,  Admiralty  General  Staff — to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  Empire's  defence  as  a  whole  and  to  decide  both  the  kind  and  the 
extent  of  the  measures  required  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  revenue  required 
to  provide  for  those  measures  need  not  be  collected  by  an  Imperial  tax-gatherer; 
it  need  not  come  from  any  particular  specified  duties ;  it  need  not  even  pass  through 
any  central  exchequer.  But  it  must  be  allotted  to  each  part  of  the  Empire  in  some 
definite  proportion.  Given  the  British  principle  of  government  by  consent,  it 
inevitably  follows  that  there  must  be  some  body  representative  of  the  citizens  of 
each  partner  State  to  which  the  Foreign  Minister  and  his  subordinates  shall  be 
responsible,  which  shall  exercise  control  over  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  and 
the  General  Staffs  dependent  on  it,  and  which,  last  but  not  least,  shall  decide  the 
extent  to  which  each  partner  shall  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  whole.  This 
same  body  would  also,  on  the  principle  of  equal  partnership  in  the  Empire, 
exercise  control  over  the  administration  of  the  dependent  portions  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  legislation.     Uniform  legislation  on  certain  subjects 
for  the  whole  of  the  Empire  by  a  central  Imperial  Legislature  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable.     It  is  not  essential,  and  for  the  moment  I  am  confining  myself  to  what 
is  essential  and  indispensable — namely,  the  means  of  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  Empire  with  the  constitutional  assent  of  the  citizens  of  each  self-governing 
part  of  the  Empire.     Some  form  of  Imperial  Parliament,  or  responsible  delibera- 
tive assembly,  there  must  be.     But  the  primary   and  essential  purpose  of  its 
itions  will  be  not  the  framing  of  laws,  but  the  finding  of  ways  and  means 
,o  preserve  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  State,  and  !he  exercise  of  a  general 
I  over  the  Imperial  departments  which  will  be  responsible  to  it. 

is  such  an  assembly  to  be  created?     How  is  it  to  acquire  its  powers? 
>  Imperial  Ministers  and  departments  which  are  at  present  Bubject 
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to  the  Parliament  and  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  transferred  to  its 
control?  What  existing  institutions  can  be  utilised  as  a  nucleus  or  basis  of  the 
future  Imperial  assembly?  What  successive  preliminary  stages  must  be  gone 
through  before  such  an  assembly  comes  into  being  or  can  be  created  by  a  deliberate 
effort  to  frame  an  Imperial  constitution? 

Of  one  point  I  am  clearly  convinced.  And  that  is  the  impossibility  of  utilising 
the  existing  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  so-called  Imperial  Parliament, 
for  the  formation  of  our  Imperial  assembly.  The  admission  of  Colonial  represen- 
tatives to  the  British  Parliament  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  might  have  averted 
the  constitutional  crisis  which  lost  us  the  American  Colonies — in  its  essence 
exactly  the  same  as  the  crisis  confronting  us  to-day.  Even  seventy  years  ago 
their  admission  might  have  led  to  a  process  of  evolution  which  might  have  con- 
verted the  British  Parliament  into  a  true  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  progressive 
increase  of  Colonial  representation  and  progressive  devolution  of  local  affairs  to 
local  bodies.  That  is  out  of  the  question  to-day.  Apart  from  all  practical  incon- 
veniences due  to  our  party  system,  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  questions  the 
Colonial  representatives  should  vote  on,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  good 
men  to  come  over  as  representatives,  the  decisive  objection  is  that  any  scheme 
taking  the  Parliament  of  this  country  as  its  starting-point  is  contrary  to  that 
principle  of  equality  of  political  status  on  which  the  Dominions  insist  as  the  con- 
dition of  any  form  of  union.  In  any  form  of  Imperial  union  that  they  will 
accept  the  United  Kingdom  must  come  in  on  the  same  footing  as  Canada  or 
Australia.  The  only  representative  body  that  they  will  acknowledge  as  truly 
Imperial  is  one  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  it  does  to  the  Parliament  of  any  other  partner  State.  This  objection 
applies  no  less  to  the  suggestion  for  admitting  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
to  a  reformed  House  of  Lords  than  it  does  to  their  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  are  fewer.  Nor  would  the 
objection  be  got  rid  of  by  any  form  of  devolution,  or  Home  Eule  all  round,  as  is 
sometimes  suggested,  for  that  would  still  leave  our  Parliament  charged  with  the 
common  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  devolution  so  complete  as  to  take  all 
United  Kingdom  affairs  out  of  the  present  Parliament  and  only  leave  it  with  purely 
Imperial  business  might  no  doubt  be  constitutionally  acceptable.  But  does  any 
one  suggest  as  a  practical  policy  the  setting  up  of  a  new  United  Kingdom  Parlia- 
ment side  by  side  with  the  present  British  Parliament,  leaving  the  latter  in  vacua 
to  do  a  limited  amount  of  Imperial  business  at  the  cost  of  the  United  Kingdom 
taxpayer  and  wait  for  its  gradual  conversion  into  a  truly  Imperial  Assembly  ?  To 
my  mind  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  new  constitutional  organ  of  Imperial  unity 
must  be  something  over  and  above  the  existing  Parliaments,  that  its  nucleus 
must  be  sought  outside  those  Parliaments,  and  that  it  must  grow  gradually  with 
the  work  it  creates  for  itself,  or  takes  over  from  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  up  to  the  point  when  it  becomes  firmly  established  by  custom  or  by  a 
definite  constitutional  pact  as  the  supreme  Parliament  of  the  Empire. 

An  idea  which  has  found  favour  with  many  students  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  Parliament  of  Empire  might  be  found  in  some  sort  of 
advisory  Council  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  submitting  its 
conclusions  to  the  different  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  for  their  decision.  In  some 

Q  Q  2 
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of  the  schemes  based  on  this  idea  the  Council  would  consist  largely  of  nominated 
members,  men  of  experience  appointed  by  their  Governments ;  in  others  there  would 
be  some  form  of  election.  The  most  interesting  of  these  schemes,  perhaps,  is  one 
propounded  by  Sir  John  Quick,  which  contemplates  a  Grand  Assembly  of  Empire, 
composed  of  representatives  elected  in  equal  numbers  by  the  Parliaments  of  each 
of  the  Dominions,  and  meeting  every  five  years  to  consider  matters  requiring 
uniform  or  reciprocal  legislation  or  uniform  administrative  action.  The  general 
idea  underlying  these  schemes  is  that  such  a  Council  would  gain  steadily  in  authority 
and  influence,  and  gradually  become  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Empire,  the  interference  of  the  separate  local  Parliaments  on  Imperial 
questions  gradually  declining  to  the  possession  of  a  rarely  exercised  veto.  The  weak 
point  of  most  schemes  of  this  character  is  that  they  do  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the 
fact  that  advice,  to  have  effect,  must  be  responsible  advice.  Unless  the  advice  is 
given  by  men  who  are  in  close  and  continuous  touch  with  the  portion  of  the  Empire 
which  they  represent,  who  are  able  to  speak  authoritatively  as  the  mouthpieces  of 
public  opinion  in  their  State,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  in  their  own 
State  the  course  they  recommend  to  the  other  States,  that  advice  will  produce  little 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  only  embarrass  the  existing  responsible  local 
authorities  and  arouse  their  resentment.  In  fact,  the  very  name  of  Council,  harm- 
less as  it  is,  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  overseas  statesmen,  so  closely  identified 
with  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  irresponsible  enthusiasts  and  busybodies,  that  its  use 
is  almost  precluded  if  we  wish  to  avoid  misunderstandings. 

None  of  the  aforementioned  objections  apply  to  the  consultative  and  deliberative 
meetings  which  constitute  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Imperial  Conference  is 
an  assembly  of  representatives  whose  full  political  responsibility  and  authority 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  assembled  Prime  Ministers  or  Ministers  are  men  who 
know  that  they  cannot  venture  to  propose  anything  or  agree  to  anything  which  public 
opinion  at  home  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept,  but  who  are  also  in  a  position, 
if  the  proposal  is  acceptable  to  their  countrymen,  to  utilise  the  whole  machinery 
of  their  Governments  to  translate  their  undertaking  into  action.  The  conclusions 
of  the  Conference  have  consequently  been  characterised  by  great  caution,  possibly 
even  by  timidity.  But,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  have  also  carried  great 
weight  and  exercised  a  very  decisive  influence  on  Imperial  affairs.  It  is  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  successive  Conferences  that  we  owe  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Imperial  Preference  by  every  one  of  the  Dominions.  And  if  that 
principle  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  this  country,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
importance  it  has  assumed  in  our  political  controversies,  a  result  entirely  due  to 
the  impression  produced  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind  by  the  Conferences  of  1897 
and  1902.  Again,  the  Conferences  of  1897,  1902,  and  1907  showed  a  progressive 
development  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence — a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominions  on  the  one  hand  of  their  duty  to  participate  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  gradual  realisation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities  of  the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  that  participation 
was  possible,  which  led  up  to  the  very  important  special  Conference  on  Defence 
which  met  last  year.  Even  the  Conference  of  1907,  though  inconclusive  in  some 
respects,  marked  a  very  important  advance  in  the  definite  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  political  status  between  the  different  Governments  of  the  Empire. 
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On  this  question  of  political  status  the  Conference  of  1907  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  general  principle.  It  remains  for  the  forthcoming  Conference  of 
1911  to  make  that  principle  still  clearer  by  two  further  steps.  The  first  is  that 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  Conference  as  the  highest  deliberative  Assembly 
in  the  Empire  should  be  recognised  by  the  formal  presidency  of  the  Conference 
being  vested,  not  in  any  one  of  the  assembled  Prime  Ministers,  but  in  His  Majesty 
the  King.  It  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  keen  interest  King  George  has 
always  shown  in  all  that  concerns  Imperial  Union  if  he  were  to  open  the  Conference 
of  1911  in  person.  The  second  step  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
old  Colonial  relationship  of  subordination  to  a  British  administrative  department 
is  to  separate  the  office  of  Minister  for  Imperial  Affairs  from  the  administration 
of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  The  right  person  to  deal  with  inter- 
Imperial  relations  is  either  the  Prime  Minister  himself  or  his  deputy  in  the  shape 
of  a  Secretary  for  Imperial  Affairs,  an  office  which  could  be  conveniently  and 
appropriately  combined  with  the  existing  position  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
This  would  only  be  completing  that  division  between  the  work  of  administering  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  of  corresponding  with  the  Dominions  on  which  Mr.  Deakin 
laid  such  stress  in  1907.  His  spirited  protest  resulted  in  a  partial  reorganisation 
of  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  establishment  within  that  office  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Dominions  Department.  But  it  would  be  an  enormous  step  forward  towards 
Imperial  union  if  the  Dominions  once  knew  that  the  transaction  of  their  affairs 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  Colonial  Office  altogether  and  entrusted  to  a  real  Imperial 
Office  with  a  new  tradition  and  an  outlook  corresponding  to  the  altered  constitutional 
relation. 

There  is,  further,  a  very  important  field  of  Imperial  affairs — the  most  important 
of  all  in  many  respects — to  which  the  scope  of  the  Conference's  deliberations  should 
be  extended,  and  that  is  the  field  of  Imperial  foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that  British 
policy  in  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute 
was  discussed  in  1907,  but  the  issues  raised  were  treated  from  the  purely  local 
aspect,  and  there  was  no  practical  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Dominions  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  general  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  A  full  statement  at  next 
year's  Conference  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  reviewing  the  whole  course  and 
meaning  of  British  foreign  policy  since  1907,  and  followed  by  an  exhaustive  private 
discussion,  would  mark  a  very  important  constitutional  advance,  and  is  a  point  for 
which  all  believers  in  Imperial  partnership  should  press. 

With  the  inclusion  of  foreign  affairs  within  the  purview  of  its  deliberations, 
and  with  the  final  regularisation  of  its  status,  the  Imperial  Conference  ought  by 
next  year  to  have  reached  a  settled  constitutional  position.  The  next  step  is  to 
increase  its  effectiveness.  At  present  the  Conference  meets  once  in  four  years 
for  a  few  days.  In  those  few  days  it  can  only  deal  with  generalities;  it  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  material  to  hand  for  the  effective  discussion  of  any 
question  involving  points  of  detail.  In  the  long  intervals  its  existence  is  prac- 
tically suspended.  How  are  we  to  secure  the  continuity  and  the  adequate  pre- 
paration which  are  essential  if  the  Conference  is  to  be  a  really  governing  factor  in 
Imperial  affairs?  The  suggestion  which,  so  far,  has  met  with  most  favour  is 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Secretariat  to  the  Conference  charged  with 
the  task  of  keeping  up  touch  between  its  members  in  the  interval  and  of  pre- 
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paring  the  subjects  for  each  approaching  Conference  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
may  admit  of  settlement  after  comparatively  short  discussion.  The  suggestion 
is  attractive,  but  not  without  difficulties.  If  the  Secretariat  is  only  responsible  to 
a  body  which  meets  once  in  four  years  there  is  a  certain  danger,  exaggerated 
perhaps,  but  undoubtedly  real,  of  its  getting  out  of  hand.  Able  men  wishing  to 
make  their  office  a  success  might  by  the  discussions  they  initiated  and  by  the  way 
in  which  they  prepared  subjects  for  the  Conference  attempt  to  prejudge  their 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compromise  accepted  in  1907  of  a  Secretariat 
directly  under  the  Colonial  Office  and  without  initiative  has  resulted  in  practically 
nothing  being  done.  The  Secretariat  has  been  in  no  sense  a  separate  institution 
inside  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  important  duties  has 
in  fact  been  combined  with  the  direction  of  one  of  the  hardest  worked  departments 
of  the  office,  the  South  African  Department,  a  clear  indication  of  its  relative 
unimportance  from  the  official  point  of  view. 

The  only  true  solution,  to  my  mind,  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  long 
intervals  between  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  and  by  the  shortness  of  its 
discussions  is  that  the  Conference  should  meet  more  often  and  give  more  time  to 
its  work.  The  Prime  Ministers  themselves  may  not  be  able  to  get  together  more 
than  once  in  four  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  repre- 
sented at  the  intervening  meetings  by  trusted  deputies.  The  British  Prime 
Minister  already  has  such  a  deputy  in  the  Colonial  Secretary — or  Imperial  Secre- 
tary as  he  will,  I  hope,  shortly  become — whose  position  as  the  mouthpiece  and 
representative  of  the  British  Government  is  explicitly  recognised  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Conference.  There  is  no  reason  why  each  of  the  other  Prime  Ministers 
should  not  have  a  similar  deputy,  or  "  alternate,"  to  use  a  term  familiar  to  City 
men.  That  position  might  possibly  be  occupied  by  the  High  Commissioner  or 
permanent  representative  of  the  Dominion  in  London.  But,  personally,  I  think 
it  had  far  better  be  held  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion  represented. 
The  suggestion  that  each  Dominion  Cabinet  should  include  a  special  Minister 
for  Imperial  and  External  Affairs  was  made  by  Mr.  Sanford  Evans  some  years 
ago  in  an  interesting  work  on  the  part  played  by  Canada  in  the  South  African 
War,  and  is  in  fact  being  tentatively  adopted  in  Australia  and  Canada.  Such  a 
Minister  would  be  in  much  closer  touch  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
with  the  Parliament  of  which  he  will  presumably  be  a  member,  than  any  High 
Commissioner  whose  other  duties  keep  him  permanently  in  England  and  who  has 
hitherto,  at  any  rate,  been  selected  for  general  capacity  and  personal  distincKon 
rather  than  for  intimate  association  with  the  Government  of  the  day  in  his 
Dominion. 

A  conference  between  the  Imperial  Secretary  of  this  country  and  the  corre- 
sponding Ministers  for  Imperial  Affairs  in  the  other  Dominions  would  have  all  the 
authority  and  responsibility  upon  which  I  have  already  insisted  as  essential  to  any 
deliberative  Imperial  body  which  is  to  exercise  a  really  effective  influence.  Pro- 
vision for  its  meeting  is  already  made  by  the  first  resolution  at  the  Conference  of 
1907,  which  provided  for  the  holding  of  subsidiary  Conferences,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  its  being  convened  for  several  weeks  in  every  year.  During 
those  weeks  the  Conference  could  go  thoroughly  into  many  questions  of  detail,  such 
as  emigration,  mail  and  telegraphic  communication,  questions  of  trade  and 
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shipping,  &c. ,  of  which  a  large  number  were  raised  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference, 
only  to  be  dropped  for  want  of  time  to  get  to  real  business  or  come  to  any  con- 
clusion. More  important  still,  it  could  hold  a  regular  series  of  meetings  with  the 
Defence  Committee  and  with  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  so  enable  the  Dominions 
to  acquire  a  normal  and  continuous  influence  over  the  course  of  our  whole  external 
policy  in  its  double  aspect  of  negotiation  and  armed  preparation.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  existing  occasional  Conferences,  both  hi  actual  concrete  results  and 
in  influencing  the  trend  of  thought  on  Imperial  subjects,  has  already  been  very 
great.  It  would  be  far  greater  if  the  Conference  were  almost  continuous,  and  if 
there  were  not  only  more  adequate  discussion  of  practical  issues,  but  a  continuous 
carrying  backwards  and  forwards  of  political  ideas  between  the  various  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments  of  the  Empire. 

With  the  development  of  the  Conference  into  an  annual  institution  the  difficulty 
of  securing  an  efficient  Secretariat  would  automatically  disappear.  A  body  meeting 
for  some  weeks  every  year,  and  with  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  would  neither  let  its 
secretarial  staff  get  out  of  control  nor  allow  it  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  name.  My 
own  conception  of  how  the  secretarial  or  office  arrangements  of  the  Conference  might 
work  out  is  somewhat  as  follows :  With  the  separation  of  the  office  of  Imperial 
Secretary  from  that  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  whole  office  staff  of  the  former 
would  practically  be  engaged  on  secretarial  work  for  the  Conferences,  and  the  need 
for  the  creation  of  a  separate  Secretariat  would  disappear.  But  it  would  be 
eminently  desirable  that  the  building  which  housed  the  new  Imperial  Office  should 
provide  a  separate  suite  of  rooms  for  the  representative  of  each  Dominion,  and  that 
each  representative  should  have  permanently  in  those  rooms  a  clerical  staff 
sufficient  to  deal  with  his  work  while  he  is  in  London  and  with  such  work  as  he  may 
instruct  it  to  do  during  his  absence.  Part  at  least  of  that  staff  would  consist  of 
officials  whom  he  would  originally  bring  with  him  from  his  own  department  overseas. 
But  the  actual  administrative  and  disciplinary  control  of  the  whole  office  would  be 
vested  in  the  British  Imperial  Secretary,  and  with  the  gradual  free  transference  of 
men  from  one  department  to  another  the  whole  office  would  acquire  a  thoroughly 
Imperial  character.  From  the  first  the  several  Governments  would  pay  the  salaries 
of  those  members  of  the  staff  who  were  attached  to  their  representatives,  and 
possibly  also  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  Eventually  the  whole  office 
would  be  provided  for  by  Conference  funds  and  would  thus  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
real  Imperial  Civil  Service. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  any  body  which 
deliberates  on  Imperial  affairs  being  in  close  touch  with  the  citizens  of  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  in  a  position  to  give  effect  locally  to  its  recommendations.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  the  development  of  the  Conference  system  is  likely 
to  lead  to  far  better  results  than  the  creation  of  any  specially  nominated  or  elected 
advisory  Council.  But  even  the  Conference  is  seriously  defective  in  these  respects. 
The  Ministers  assembled  at  the  Conference  may  very  readily  feel  disposed  to  recom- 
mend or  accept  certain  conclusions  which  seem  reasonable  and  even  essential  when 
looked  at  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Imperial  senti- 
ment. But  as  practical  politicians  they  know  that  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
which  seem  to  them  unreasonable  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  are  often  very 
strong  locally,  and  as  party  leaders  they  are  in  constant  alarm  lest  those  prejudices 
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should  be  exploited  by  disloyal  colleagues  or  by  an  ever-watchful  and  not  always 
over  scrupulous  opposition.  They  are  consequently  afraid  of  bold  decisions, 
especially  of  any  decision  that  involves  expenditure  or  that  might  be  twisted  by 
opponents,  however  unreasonably,  into  a  surrender  of  local  autonomy.  This  weak- 
ness is  likely  to  show  itself  in  an  increasing  degree  as  the  Conference  is  faced  with 
more  serious  practical  issues  than  it  has  yet  grappled  with.  It  is  desirable  that 
some  means  should  be  found  of  counteracting  this  weakness,  of  disarming  adverse 
criticism  at  home,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  insuring  for  the  Ministers  at  the  Conference 
a  greater  measure  of  Parliamentary  support  when  they  return  than  they  can  reckon 
upon  under  present  conditions.  The  simplest  means  to  that  end  would  be  that  the 
Prime  Ministers  attending  the  full  Imperial  Conference  should  each  be  accompanied 
by  a  deputation  or  delegation  of  members  of  Parliament,  chosen  by  either  or  both 
Houses  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  on  some  proportionate  principle  which  would 
admit  of  the  equitable  representation  of  all  political  parties.  The  delegates  would 
presumably  not  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference,  which  are  discus- 
sions between  executive  Governments.  But  they  would  meet  together,  with  a 
similar  delegation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament,  to  discuss  the  resolutions 
arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  which  would  then  be  submitted  to  them  for  their 
approval.  In  the  same  atmosphere  of  Imperial  deliberation  and  Imperial  sentiment 
as  the  members  of  the  Conference  themselves,  the  delegates  would  naturally  tend 
to  take  the  same  views,  and,  once  committed  to  those  views  by  speech  and  vote, 
would  not  so  easily  be  tempted  to  turn  round  under  the  influence  of  local  prejudices 
or  of  considerations  of  personal  or  party  advantage  when  they  return.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  would  thus  be  able  to  act  both  with  greater  confidence  and 
greater  certainty,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conference  as  an  institution  would  be 
enormously  increased. 

The  introduction  of  Parliamentary  delegations  would,  of  course,  be  a  very 
distinct  departure  from  anything  that  has  been  done  so  far.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  departures  are  often  best  made  when  there  is  some  other  reason 
for  making  them  besides  the  actual  business  which  it  may  be  desired  to  forward. 
The  Conference  itself  originated  with  the  Jubilee  celebrations  of  1887  and  1897, 
and  the  tradition  of  its  connection  with  such  solemn  national  occasions  was 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  selection  of  King  Edward's  Coronation  for  a 
Conference  in  1902,  and  will  be  emphasised  again  by  the  coincidence  of  next 
year's  Conference  with  the  Coronation  of  King  George.  Why  should  not  that 
Coronation  be  made  the  occasion  for  calling  together  representatives  of  all  the 
free  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  to  attend  the  formal  inauguration  of  a  reign 
destined,  we  all  believe,  to  be  of  such  momentous  significance  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  Empire  ?  The  solemn  ceremony  of  Coronation,  bringing  deeply  home 
to  all  who  attend  it  the  great  ideas  of  Imperial  unity  and  historical  continuity 
personified  in  the  Crown,  is  one  to  which  the  members  of  the  Empire's  Parlia- 
ments might  well  be  summoned  in  any  case,  quite  apart  from  any  useful  purpose 
their  coming  might  fulfil  in  connection  with  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  We  may  confidently  hope  that  King  George  as  sovereign  will  still 
be  able  to  do  what  he  has  done  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  visit  the  various  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Empire  in  person.  Meanwhile,  why  should  not  the  King's  "  faithful 
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commons  "  from  each  part  of  the  Empire  meet  in  Grand  Assembly  to  do  honour 
to  his  crowning  ? 

Once  such  an  Assembly  of  Parliamentary  delegations  had  met,  its  usefulness 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Conference  would  immediately  be  recognised.  The  growth 
of  its  influence  and  importance  would  also  be  assured,  above  all  when  questions 
of  finance  came  to  be  discussed.  Before  long  the  Conference  and  the  Assembly 
would  constitute  a  deliberative  body  not  very  far  removed  from  a  true  Parliament 
of  Empire.  It  would  be  a  body  less  concerned  with  legislation  than  with  common 
action,  and  its  two  Houses  would  represent  on  the  one  side  the  executive  govern- 
ments who  have  to  carry  out  any  action,  and  on  the  other  the  representatives  of 
the  people  whose  assent  to  action  or  to  the  raising  of  revenue  is  indispensable.  It 
would  still  not  be  a  true  Parliament  of  Empire  as  long  as  the  purely  Imperial 
departments  of  State — namely,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Defence  Committee  with 
its  General  Staff  branches,  and  the  administration  of  the  Dependencies — remained 
outside  its  absolute  legal  control  and  under  the  control  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Parliament,  and  as  long  as  its  resolutions  had  no  binding  authority  on  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  To  surmount  that  last  step  some  definite  act  of  Constitution-making 
will,  in  my  belief,  become  essential.  But  such  an  act,  impossible  to-day,  will 
be  much  more  possible  and  much  more  obvious  when  the  outlines  of  a  Constitution 
will  be  in  existence,  when  the  work  to  be  done  will  have  gradually  grown  in 
volume  and  importance  and  become  more  clearly  dissociated  from  local  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  men  will  be  there  who  will  have  become  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  that  work  and  to  deliberating  on  Imperial  affairs  in  an  Imperial  spirit. 
What  precise  shape  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  will  then  take  is  a  matter 
which  need  not  concern  us  now.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  are  some 
of  the  practical  steps  which  in  the  next  decade  or  two  may  bring  us  to  a  position 
in  which  the  indispensable  minimum  of  an  Imperial  Constitution  will  no  longer 
be  a  dream,  but  a  concrete,  established  fact. 

So  far  I  have  only  indicated  certain  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tutional problem  directly,  certain  devices  for  easing  the  course  of  constitutional 
development.  But  the  rapidity  of  that  development  must,  of  course,  depend  in 
the  main  on  a  number  of  factors  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  whole 
problem  of  union.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  factor  of  external 
pressure.  It  is  the  growing  menace  to  the  security  of  every  part  of  the  Empire 
from  the  expansion  of  other  Powers  which  daily  enforces  the  lesson  of  union 
upon  each  and  all  of  us.  That  factor  is  no  doubt  largely  outside  our  control. 
But  what  is  in  our  control  is  the  power  of  enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in  dealing  with  that  factor.  If  we  have  to  run  risks  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  let  them  be  run  for  interests  which  are  common 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  and  for  reasons  which  all  the  Empire  can  recognise 
and  approve.  The  other  day  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  that  there  might  be  British 
wars,  such  as  the  Crimean  War,  which  Canada  might  decide  not  to  participate 
in.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  controversy  which  his  remark 
precipitated  in  Canada.  All  I  will  say  is  that  the  Crimean  War  belonged  to  a 
phase  of  British  foreign  policy  which  has,  I  trust,  passed  away.  If  our  foreign 
policy  is  truly  Imperial  and  not  merely  English  and  European,  we  shall  not  find 
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ourselves  involved  in  any  war  which  the  Empire  as  a  whole  will  not  approve 
and  which  it  will  not  be  prepared  to  see  through  with  all  its  strength. 

To  secure  real  unity  of  purpose  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Empire,  whether 
in  foreign  affairs  or  in  defence,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  Dependencies,  it 
is  not  enough  to  bring  the  younger  nations  into  mere  official  consultation  and 
agreement  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  It  is  no  less  essential  to  get  them  to 
join  in  the  actual  work,  to  learn  to  understand  it  from  inside,  to  take  pride  in  it, 
to  love  it.  If  we  really  mean  to  bring  about  a  true  Imperial  partnership  we  must 
begin  by  seeing  that  the  Imperial  administration  is  an  administration  manned  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  and  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only.  We  must  take  active  steps  to  enlist  the  best  brains  and  ambition  of  the 
younger  nations  in  the  work  of  the  Foreign  and  Diplomatic  service,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
We,  in  this  country,  have  a  very  real  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  Empire.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
that  has  not  some  member — often  all  its  members — in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
Imperial  services.  We  hear  these  problems  discussed  with  knowledge,  and  we 
know  that  they  concern  our  brothers  or  friends  personally  and  directly.  But  how 
can  the  Dominions  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  India,  to  regard  Indian  problems 
from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view,  or  to  be  ready  to  show  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  compromise  in  any  conflict  of  interests  or  views  that  may  arise  between  them 
and  India,  if  they  have  never  been  brought  into  direct  touch  with  Indian  adminis- 
tration or  come  to  share  the  pride  in  it  which  almost  every  Englishman  feels? 
Conversely,  too,  how  can  Indian  administrators  ever  come  to  an  intelligent  realisa- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  young  communities  of  white  men  face  to  face  with  such 
a  question  as  Indian  immigration  if  none  of  them  have  ever  lived  in  the  Colonies 
affected  ? 

In  the  matter  of  defence  we  have  already  made  a  beginning,  thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Haldane  at  the  Conference  of  1907.  But  the  system  of  interchange 
between  officers  of  the  different  forces  of  the  Crown  is  in  need  of  far  wider  exten- 
sion than  anything  that  has  yet  been  contemplated.  And  the  ideal  of  a  great 
Imperial  General  Staff,  for  which  Mr.  Haldane  secured  the  approval  of  the 
Conference  of  1907,  to  be  really  effective  needs  to  be  carried  out  on  a  far  larger 
scale,  and  to  be  carried  out  independently  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  British  War 
Office  with  which  the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  at  present  confused. 

Of  the  very  first  importance  again  in  helping  forward  the  constitutional  union 
of  the  Empire  is  any  step  that  may  be  taken  to  develop  the  community  of  economic 
interests  between  the  different  parts.  I  do  not  propose  even  to  touch  upon  the 
controversy  which  has  been  raised  by  the  proposal  to  strengthen  the  economic  links 
of  Empire  by  a  system  of  Imperial  preference.  What  all  I  think  will  agree  about, 
apart  from  any  particular  method  proposed,  is  that  anything  which  will  give  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  a  greater  common  interest  to  defend,  and  a  greater 
practical  concern  in  the  welfare  of  every  other  part,  anything  which  facilitates 
inter-Imperial  transportation  and  communication,  which  enables  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire  more  easily  to  meet  each  other,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  learn  all  about  each 
other's  daily  doings  through  the  Press,  must  be  of  enormous  influence  in  paving  the 
way  towards  Imperial  Union. 
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And  that  brings  me  to  the  last  point  of  all — the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  in  the  great  idea  of  Imperial  Unity.  All  the  various  steps,  direct  or  indirect, 
towards  constitutional  union  which  I  have  suggested  to-night  are  of  real  value  only 
in  so  far  as  they  help  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  strengthening  and  spreading 
of  that  idea.  But  the  idea  can  and  must  be  conveyed  directly  as  well.  It  can  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  It  can  be  taught  in  our  songs,  in  our  books,  in  our  journals. 
It  can  shine  through  every  speech  and  every  act  of  our  public  men.  There  is  no 
British  subject  so  humble  that  his  or  her  influence  cannot  help  to  kindle  and 
strengthen  it  in  others.  And  once  the  Empire  can  be  made  to  exist  as  an  inward 
vision  and  a  sure  faith  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  great  body  of  its  citizens, 
nothing  can  prevent  its  realisation  as  an  outward  and  visible  fact,  no  power  on 
earth  can  crush  it  out  of  existence. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place:  — 

Dr.  A.  P.  HILLIEB,  M.P.  :  The  motto  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  "  United 
Empire."  It  is  a  noble  aspiration  and  an  inspiring  theme,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  thoughtful  and  statesmanlike  papers  read  before  this  Institute  from  time  to 
time — papers  which  I  venture  to  think  have  to  some  extent  contributed  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  that  great  Imperial  constitutional  machinery,  the  perfection  of  which  is 
so  essential  to  our  future  as  a  great  world-Power.  Of  all  the  many  interesting  papers 
dealing  with  this  problem  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  one  more  statesmanlike  and  more 
thoroughly  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  than  the  Paper  we  have  had 
to-night,  and  we  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  care  and  thought  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it.  There  is  only  one  slight  criticism  I  would  venture  to  make  in  that 
respect,  and  that  is  to  express  the  hope  that  on  the  next  occasion  when  he  favours  us, 
as  I  hope  he  will,  with  a  paper  he  will  follow  the  practice  and  tradition  which  has 
obtained  at  this  Institute  for  a  good  many  years,  and  which  provides  that  a  paper 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  in  print  some  week  or  ten  days  before  the  meeting,  so  that  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  paper  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it. 
I  propose  to  confine  my  observations  to  that  portion  of  the  Paper  in  which  Mr.  Amery 
advocates  the  cordial  support  and  further  development  of  the  Imperial  Cbnference 
which  is  already  in  existence.  That  is  a  practical  policy,  and  one  which  I  think 
members  of  this  Institute,  and  indeed  all  of  us  throughout  this  country,  can  assist 
in  furthering  by  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  absolute  import- 
ance— nay,  the  necessity — of  the  development  of  this  constitutional  machinery  at  a 
slightly  more  rapid  pace  than  in  the  past.  We  have  had  warnings  lately  from 
our  Colonies — warnings  arising,  for  instance,  out  of  treaties,  warnings  which  we  may 
gather  from  treaties  which  have  recently  been  made  between  some  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  and  foreign  Powers — treaties  of  commerce  which  never  would  have  been  made 
if  we  of  the  Mother  Country  had  met  the  self-governing  Colonies  on  these  great 
economic  problems  at  an  earlier  date.  At  the  same  time  we  have  also  to  recognise  the 
extreme  importance  in  the  present  day  of  closer  co-operation  in  the  great  problem  of 
Imperial  defence.  It  behoves  us,  I  think,  on  this  and  many  other  grounds,  to  assist 
and  further  in  every  possible  way  this  movement,  and  to  familiarise  the  people  of 
this  country  with  the  fact  which  is  scarcely  realised  that  already  Imperial  machinery 
is  in  existence  in  the  shape  of  this  Imperial  Conference,  which,  fostered,  encouraged, 
and  developed,  may  yet  come  to  serve  the  purposes  of  that  great  Imperial  Council 
which  we  all  desire  to  see  at  the  head  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  affairs — at  any  rate,  of 
such  affairs  as  are  common  both  to  us  and  to  them.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Amery  strongly  urges  that  in  the  first  instance  the  function  of  this  Imperial 
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Conference  should  be  to  determine  on  certain  lines  of  common  action  rather  than  enter 
into  schemes  of  legislation.  That,  I  think,  is  practical,  and  would  meet  an  immediate 
necessity,  and  might  gradually  lead  to  the  development  of  a  Council  even  on  deliberative, 
and  possibly  eventually  legislative,  lines  with  regard  to  certain  common  objects.  I  have 
only  one  further  suggestion  to  make  in  this  matter.  Remembering  that  constitution- 
making  is  a  slow,  a  very  gradual  process,  and  that  it  is  one  thing  to  create  constitutions 
upon  paper,  to  theorise  about  them,  and  another  thing  to  get  great  constitutional 
changes  effected,  especially  where  you  have  vast  democracies  to  deal  with — remembering 
this  I  do  venture  to  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  at  this  moment,  when  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  change  in  our  Constitution  in  this  United  Kingdom,  to  use  such 
influence  as  we  possess  to  induce  the  powers  that  be,  when  those  changes  are  made,  to 
introduce  some  further  Colonial  element  into  the  Second  Chamber  of  Parliament. 
I  believe  in  making  this  proposal  I  shall  not  meet  with  Mr.  Amery's  approval ;  but  in 
spite  of  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  wise  to  make  a  move  when  you  get  a 
chance  of  doing  so,  and  realising  as  I  do  that  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Second  Chamber  must  arise  out  of  the  present  position  of  affairs,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
we  shall  be  wise  to  offer  our  great  self-governing  Colonies  the  chance  of  at  any  rate 
nominating  some  members,  life  or  otherwise,  for  seats  in  the  Second  Chamber.  I 
suppose  that  may  be  met  by  saying  it  would  possibly  prejudice  the  development  of  the 
'Imperial  Conference  on  the  lines  which  are  desired  by  its  most  earnest  advocates. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lose  anything  whatever 
by  having  Colonists  of  ripe  and  mature  experience  actually  possessing  some  legislative 
and  executive  powers  within  the  British  Parliament.  I  believe  they  would  be  living 
and  close  evidence  to  us  in  this  country  of  the  existence  of  our  common  interests,  and 
that  their  influence  would  go  far  to  expedite  and  support  the  development  of  such 
machinery  as  the  Imperial  Conference  rather  than  to  retard  it.  On  that  ground  it 
will  be  wise  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand,  to  take  the  opportunity  to  use  at  least  such 
influence  as  we  may  possess  to  get  the  principle  of  Colonial  representation  in  the 
executive  of  the  Empire  introduced,  even  if  it  should  only  be  introduced  in  such  a  way 
as  will  not  entirely  meet  our  ultimate  requirements.  I  do  not  think  that  in  politics  it 
is  well  to  refuse  to  make  a  step  forward  when  opportunity  offers,  and  I  think  this  is  an 
opportunity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  developments  which  Mr.  Amery  has  so  ably 
and  eloquently  advocated  may  yet  be  more  distant  than  he  would  probably  care  to 
recognise.  I  will  merely  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  the  idea  so  happily  introduced 
by  him  of  signalising  next  year's  Conference  by  adding  still  further  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives to  its  number,  or  introducing  simultaneously  representatives  from  the  various 
self-governing  Colonies  to  attend  in  some  assembly,  is  an  admirable  one,  the  more  so 
because  it  will  be  the  year  of  the  coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  George  V.,  and  I 
think  we  could  not  more  happily  and  auspiciously  inaugurate  that  event  than  by 
taking  a  further  marked  step  forward  in  the  development  of  our  Imperial  machinery, 
so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  requirements  of  that  Empire,  the  needs  of  which  are  so 
keenly  appreciated  by  King  George  himself. 

The  Hon.  W.  PEMBEE  REEVES  :  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  previous  speaker 

that  we  suffer   under   any  very  great  disadvantage  through  the  non-circulation   of 

Mr.  Amery's  Paper.     It  would,  no  doubt,  have  enabled  us  to  pick  a  few  more  holes  in 

it  if  we  had  had  it  to  read  a  few  days  ago ;  but,  as  regards  the  chief  points  on  which 

he  has  dwelt,  they  are  so  familiar  and  have  been  so  often  discussed  in  this  Institute 

and  in  Anglo-colonial  circles,  that  I  should  imagine  most  of  us  have  opinions  of  our 

own  about  them.     The  novel  suggestions  in  his  Paper  are  fortunately  such  as  we  can 

11  agree  in— namely,  if  the  Imperial  Conference  next  year  can  be  honoured  by  any 

sonal  attention  and  courtesy  from  his  Majesty,  or  if  the  coronation  of  next  year 

can  be  marked  by  the  attendance  of  delegations  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies, 
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such  things  will  undoubtedly  be  for  good,  and  we  should  all  welcome  them.  But  points 
like  that  are  not  debatable  points,  and  we  do  not  differ  at  all  regarding  them.  As 
I  have  said,  the  debatable  points  in  his  speech  are  to  most  of  us  not  new.  He  and  I 
are  old  friends,  and  I  did  not  come  here  to  criticise,  or  find  fault  with  certain  matters 
in  his  Paper  on  which  he  knows  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Rather  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  dot  a  few  i's  and  cross  a  few  t's,  and  to  lay  a  little  emphasis 
on  the  many  points  in  which  he  and  I  are  entirely  in  accord.  In  a  humble  way  I  have 
been  a  voice  crying  in  the  Anglo-colonial  wilderness  for  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in 
favour  of  some  of  the  reforms,  some  of  the  improvements,  some  of  the  steps  forward 
he  has  advocated.  I  do  most  heartily  agree  with  him  that  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  the  present  condition  of  compromise  and  mutual  forbearance  under  which 
we  manage  to  exist,  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  permanently  go  on.  At  the  same 
time  I  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  have  got  along  on  the  whole  exceedingly  well  up  to 
the  present  time.  These  are  two  things  which  we  may  assert  and  which  are  not 
contradictory,  and  yet  they  are  constantly  brought  forward  as  if  they  were. 
It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  got  along  under  a  curious 
system  of  makeshift  compromise.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
work  well  permanently,  or  even  for  very  long,  unless  we  put  in  its  place  something 
more  definite  and  advanced,  something  more  Imperial.  I  differ  with  Mr.  Amery 
slightly  as  regards  one  point,  and  that  relates  to  the  present  Imperial  Secretariat  in 
the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  possible,  I  admit,  that  when  that  plan  was  adopted  three 
years  ago  it  was  adopted  largely  as  a  means  of  dishing  certain  other  proposals, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  done  nothing  at  all.  I  think  it  has  been  in  its 
way  useful  as  a  makeshift  and  as  a  temporary  method  of  getting  on  a  little  way, 
and  in  particular  I  think  that  the  entrusting  of  the  direction  of  the  Secretariat  to 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  the  sending  of  him  on  the  errand  to  the  self-governing  Colonies 
a  very  good  thing.  Further,  I  do  say,  as  one  who  can  look  back  for  fourteen  years, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office  now  towards  the  self-governing  Colonies 
and  their  representatives  is  a  very  much  more  liberal-minded  attitude,  a  better  and 
more  wide-awake  attitude  than  that  of  fourteen  years  ago.  Let  us  be  just  to  the 
Colonial  Office  while  we  criticise  the  existing  state  of  things.  For  the  rest  let  me 
say  to  you — many  of  you  from  overseas— that  it  is  not  the  Imperial  Government, 
that  it  is  not  the  Mother  Country,  which  must  bear  the  whole  blame  of  not  looking 
ahead  and  not  thinking  out  the  Imperial  problem,  and  for  not  coming  forward  with 
definite  ideas  and  proposals.  The  great  self-governing  Colonies  themselves  are  just  as 
much  to  blame ;  indeed,  I  believe  you  will  listen  to  and  read  more  intelligent,  thoughtful 
discussion  on  Imperial  problems  in  London  than  you  can  listen  to  and  read  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
Colonies.  I  should  like  to  see  discussion  such  as  we  have  had  to-night  take  place  in 
the  Colonies  oftener  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  anything  of  the  kind  takes  place 
now,  and  the  process  of  education  on  Imperial  questions  go  systematically  on  in  the 
Colonies  as  in  London ;  and  in  particular  I  say  while  the  Home  Government  may 
have  been  somewhat  slow,  cautious,  timid,  even  somewhat  frigid,  in  its  attitude  on 
these  questions,  the  Colonial  Governments  have  just  as  much  rasponsibility  and  blame 
to  bear.  How  many  practical,  definite,  helpful  suggestions  have  we  had  as  regards 
Imperial  unity  and  progress  from  the  Colonial  Governments  themselves  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ?  I  really  believe  when  I  note  Mr.  Deakin's  proposal  for  the  division  of 
Crown  Colony  business  from  the  self-governing  Colony  business  in  Downing  Street  I 
have  mentioned  nearly  the  only  practically  useful,  immediate  suggestion  we  have  had 
from  the  Colonial  Governments  on  constitutional  or  administrative  reform  of  an  Imperial 
kind.  At  any  rate,  those  suggestions  are  very  few,  and  the  Colonial  Governments  havo 
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not  made  as  much  use  as  they  might  have  of  their  representation  in  London,  nor  have 
they,  as  far  as  I  know,  developed  their  representations  at  the  Imperial  Conference  to 
the  extent  which  I  think  they  might  have  done.  I  would  urge  upon  you,  with 
Mr.  Amery,  that  the  Imperial  Conference,  good  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  made  a  much  more 
practical  and  businesslike  assembly  than  hitherto.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  when  the  experimental  nature  of  the  thing,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  Ministers  should  come  as  picturesque,  spectacular  figures, 
to  be  taken  about  London  and  the  provinces,  and  entertained  at  a  series  of  mighty 
and  overwhelming  banquets.  If  that  sort  of  thing  were  to  go  on  it  would  be  necessary 
that  each  Colony  should  be  represented  by  two  persons — one  a  person  of  unparalleled 
digestive  powers  to  attend  the  luncheons  and  dinners,  and,  if  possible,  to  survive  them ; 
and  the  other  an  industrious  and  earnest  statesman,  who  Gould  stay  in  London  and 
attend  to  Imperial  business.  I  sincerely  trust  that  while  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
desirable  that  each  portion  of  the  Empire  should  be  represented  by  at  least  two 
delegates,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  assign  one  of  them  entirely  to  luncheons  and 
dinners,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  future  the  Imperial  Conference  should  be 
regarded  as  a  business  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  Imperial  questions  in  public  and 
in  private.  I  lay  particular  emphasis  on  this  last  word  "private."  Much  more  time 
should  be  devoted  than  hitherto  has  been  devoted  to  confidential  private  discussion 
between  leading  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  discussion  of  those  delicate  and  difficult 
problems  of  Empire  upon  which  men  must  come  together  to  a  certain  extent  to  give 
and  take,  and  with  an  open  mind.  You  cannot  go  into  questions  of  that  sort  freely 
and  hopefully  if  everything  uttered  or  whispered  is  to  go  straight  into  the  newspapers. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Amery  that  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  desirable  a  Conference 
should  be  held  between  the  four-year  period  when  special  necessity  seems  to  arise  for 
it.  I  would  say  decidedly  that  the  permanent  representatives  of  the  Dominions  in 
London — here  I  can  speak  freely  for  the  first  time  for  fourteen  years — ought  to  sit  and 
be  present  at  these  Imperial  Conferences.  I  believe  that  when  in  1897  it  was  decided 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  in  London  should  not  be  asked  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  a  tactical  mistake  was  made.  I  have  never 
protested  against  that  until  to-day,  because  one's  motives  might  have  been  misunder- 
stood, but  I  do  now  say  that  I  think  a  mistake  was  then  made,  and  that  in  future  the 
representatives  of  the  Colonies  from  overseas  who  sit  at  these  Conferences  sliould  have 
by  their  side  the  permanent  representatives  of  the  Dominions  in  London.  Again, 
while  the  time  is  not  yet  nearly  at  hand  for  anything  like  an  Imperial  legislative  Parlia- 
ment, I  do  think  that  in  one  House  or  the  other  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  an  Imperial  Parliament,  each  Dominion  should  have 
some  mouthpiece,  at  least  one  representative  sitting  there,  in  order  that  these  repre- 
sentatives may  from  time  to  time  express  in  considered,  deliberate,  and  sober  phrase 
the  opinions  of  their  Governments  on  Imperial  matters.  It  is  not  easy  at  present  for 
representatives  of  the  Colonies  in  London  to  get  at  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
What  can  they  do?  They  can  write  to  the  Times,  and  the  Times,  to  do  it  justice, 
will  always  give  them  the  hospitality  of  its  columns ;  but  that,  though  a  valuable  and 
important  privilege,  is  not  enough,  and  in  my  opinion  the  Colonial  Governments  ought 
through  their  representatives  in  London  to  have  the  right  of  speech  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  compared  with  the  right  of  speech  and 
explanation,  the  right  of  voting  is  a  small  matter.  The  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
would  be  only  three  or  four  in  London,  and  their  votes  would  have  practically  no  effect, 
and,  indeed,  to  give  them  votes  would  raise  many  difficult  constitutional  questions. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  much  easier  to  allow  them  to  sit  in  one  House  or  the  other  without 
votes.  Until  we  have  a  real  Imperial  Parliament  the  Colonies,  I  say,  ought  to  have 
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the  right  of  speech  through  their  official  representatives  in  either  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  House  of  Commons.  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Amery  for 
the  clearness  and  courage  with  which  he  has  put  his  views  before  us. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G :  As  cne  who  claims  to  be  a  pioneer  in  connection 
with  this  great  question,  I  desire  to  express  the  deep  pleasure  with  which  I  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  admirable  Paper.  He  has  uttered  views 
which  I  have  held  for  many  years  past;  in  fact,  they  are  to  be  found  in  print  in  a 
work  which  I  published  so  long  ago  as  1876,  and  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  those 
ideas  are  bearing  such  excellent  fruit.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Hillier 
on  the  subject  of  Colonial  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  may  remind  him 
that  there  are  already  two  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Colonies  there  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Lord  Mount  Stephen.  If  it  should  please  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  select  more  such  men,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  in  that 
assembly.  But  that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  satisfy  us.  It  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough.  We  must  come  back  to  the  ideal  of  a  real  Imperial  Parliament.  Of  course 
that  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  day.  It  will  not  be  done  in  my  lifetime ;  but  it  will  be  done  in 
the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  remain  one  and  indivisible.  Of 
that  I  feel  satisfied.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  valuable  speech  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
who  for  eo  many  years  has  represented  the  great  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  had  some  fourteen  years'  experience  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
I  may  say  I  have  had  some  sixty  years'  experience  of  the  same  Department,  and  I 
entirely  agree  with  him  that  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  Department  since 
the  time  I  first  recollect  it  is  immense.  I  remember  the  time  when  my  great  friend 
and  tutor  in  Colonial  matters,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  (by  whom  as  a  young 
man  I  was  induced  to  take  some  interest  in  these  great  "  questions  "),  used  to  be  much 
irritated  at  the  attitude  then  taken  up,  and  I  have  seen  him  literally  shake  his  fist 
at  the  Colonial  Office  of  that  day,  whose  representatives  disliked  him  as  much  as  he 
detested  them.  Now,  whenever  I  happen  to  go  there,  I  must  say  I  am  always  received 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  everyone,  and  I  am  always  proud  to  see  in  the  corridor 
of  that  building  a  fine  bust  of  my  lamented  friend  and  teacher  in  all  I  know  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  that  great  authority  on  Colonial  affairs. 

Mr.  GEOFFREY  DRAGE  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Reeves  in  so  far  as 
he  suggested  that  the  ideas  enunciated  in  the  Paper  contain  no  novelty.  But  even 
were  that  so,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  by  the  circulation  and  discussion  of  ideas 
old  or  new  and  the  constant  ventilation  of  Imperial  programmes,  whether  officially 
by  States  of  the  Empire  or  unofficially  by  private  individuals,  that  we  are  able  to 
further  and  attain  great  Imperial  ends.  Mr.  Amery  has  adverted  to  the  effect  of 
outside  pressure  on  the  Empire.  That  is  a  most  important  consideration.  If  you  look 
back  at  the  history  of  the  United  States,  you  will  remember  it  was  a  dissolution  of 
pressure  of  the  French  Colonies  on  the  States  before  the  War  of  Independence  that 
made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  possible.  It  is  the  pressure  of  various  Foreign 
Powers  on  different  portions  of  the  Empire  that  is  constantly  bringing  home  to  us  all 
the  necessity  of  standing  together.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  there  was  a  proverb  "  when  two  dogs  of  one  household  differ,  let  no  outside 
dog  interfere."  This  interference  of  the  outside  dog,  or  the  possibility  of  such  inter- 
ference, is  a  potent  factor,  and  I  am  glad  he  laid  stress  on  it.  There  is  one  point  I 
missed  in  the  Paper,  and  that  is  the  determination  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  to  hold  the 
component  parts  together.  After  all,  the  South  African  War  (the  successful  issue  of 
which  was  largely  due  to  our  Chairman  of  to-night)  was  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
secession.  It  was  stamped  out  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  this  centri- 
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petal  feeling  is  a  force  ever  increasing  in  power,  which  we  should  not  lose  sight  of. 
I  am  extremely  glad  the  reader  of  the  Paper  laid  stress  on  the  Crown  as  a  unifying 
link  of  Empire.  The  traditions  associated  with  the  names  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Edward  have  descended  to  King  George,  and  the  Crown  is  now  a  far  greater 
strengthening  and  binding  force  than  ever  before.  I  differ  slightly  from  Mr.  Amery 
as  to  the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  deed  or  organic  bond.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing 
which  our  thousand  odd  years  of  history  go  to  show  is  that  it  is  by  elasticity  and 
gradual  development  without  a  written  Constitution  that  Great  Britain  can  best  solve 
her  own  problems.  A  word  as  regards  the  Imperial  Secretariat.  It  may  be  true  that 
little  has  been  done  up  to  the  present,  but  out  of  that  Imperial  Secretariat  it  will, 
one  hopes,  be  possible  to  eventually  develop  an  Intelligence  Department  for  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  Empire — to  bring  together  and  focus  all  those  great  civil  questions  in  a 
way  which,  as  many  distinguished  Colonists  present  know,  has  not  been  possible  in  the 
past.  It  is  by  traditional  methods,  dominated  above  all  by  the  sentiment  of  Empire, 
a  sentiment  which  can  only  be  brought  out  and  expressed  by  the  community  of  sacrifice 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Paper,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pull 
through.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  that  sentiment,  aided  by  the  saving  common  sense  which 
is  the  heritage  and  perhaps  the  best  quality  of  our  race,  that  the  Empire  will  be 
enabled  to  last  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  :  I  entirely  disagree  with  one  remark  made  by  the  last 
speaker.  It  cannot  be  by  sentiment  alone  that  we  as  a  great  Empire  can  continue  to 
be  bound  together.  (Mr.  DB.AGE  :  Coupled  with  common  sense.)  That  covers  a  great 
deal  besides  sentiment.  Sentiment  is  a  great  factor  holding  us  together,  but  there  are 
times  in  all  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  nations  and  dominions  when  sentiment  is 
put  on  one  side  to  a  considerable  extent  and  £  s.  d.  appears  large  in  the  vision  of 
those  concerned.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Amery's  statement  as  to  the  Dominion 
Department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Colonial 
Office  before  the  Dominion  Department  was  established,  and  I  know  that  since  the 
establishment  of  that  Department  we  can  gather  information  from  various  parts  of 
this  great  Empire  very  much  better  than  before.  Mr.  Reeves  complained  that  the 
London  representatives  of  the  various  Colonies  do  not  take  part  in  the  Imperial 
Conference.  He  inferred  that  practically  this  might  be  the  fault  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  the  Colonial  and  Dominion  Governments  them- 
selves were  equally  responsible  with  the  British  Government.  Dominion  Premiers,  like 
others,  are  rather  proud  of  their  importance,  and  to  have  a  representative  of  their 
Dominion  or  Colony  who  had  been  residing  in  England  and  had  been  an  intermediary 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  their  Government,  and  who,  naturally,  would  have  all 
the  points  of  any  question  at  fingers'  ends — to  have  him  sitting  at  the  Conference 
side  by  side  with  themselves  would  certainly  diminish  £he  importance  of  Prime  Ministers 
representing  Dominions  beyond  the  sea.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection  on  any  man 
who  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  any  Colony,  for  I  should  be  casting  a  reflection  upon 
myself;  but  human  nature  is  weak,  and  all  I  say  is  that  I  believe  the  Dominion 
Governments  are  equally  responsible  with  the  British  Government  in  this  matter.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  next  Imperial  Conference  should  include  not  only  Prime 
Ministers,  but  Leaders  of  Opposition  and  members  representing  various  parties  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  That  would  naturally  mean  that  the  same  thing  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  do  not  know  how  many  parties  there 
are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  on  that  theory  each  of  those  parties  would  have 
to  be  represented.  And  how  ?  By  numbers  or  loquacity  or  wealth  ?  It  would  be  some- 
what difficult.  I  am  speaking  from  the  Dominion  point  of  view.  It  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  for  members  of  the  Opposition  even  from  Canada  to  come  and  sit  at  the 
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Imperial  Conference  with  any  prospect  of  practical  results  being  carried  out  after  the 
return  of  those  delegates  to  their  several  Colonies.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
advantage  if  we  could  bring  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  Parliaments  to  Great  Britain 
and  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  suspending  legislation  for  twelve  months  in  the 
various  Colonies  and  living  side  by  side  with  British  politicians.  It  would  also  be 
of  great  advantage  if  they  could  take  back  with  them  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
I  once  made  a  remark  to  this  effect  at  a  City  banquet,  and  the  then  Lord  Mayor  said 
he  entirely  agreed  with  me  and  would  support  heart  and  soul  the  sending  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  to  the  various  Dominions  provided  they  were  never  to  return. 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  politics.  To-day  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  another  Conference  composed  of  delegates  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  of  us  represented  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire. 
A  few  months  ago  we  met  at  Sydney.  To-day  we  have  been  striving  to  establish  an 
Imperial  Council  of  Commerce.  We  cannot  wait  for  an  Imperial  Political  Council,  and 
the  Council  we  have  been  trying  to  create  will  perhaps  act  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Political  Council.  As  an  old  politician,  I  know  that  the  commercial  man  generally 
' '  gets  there  first. ' '  For  one  thing,  he  has  not  constituents  to  consider.  I  will  only 
add  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  to  listen  to  such  an  excellent  Paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lord  Milner)  :  Mr.  Amery  will  presently  have  the  opportunity  of 
replying  to  the  criticisms,  not  very  severe  or  numerous,  directed  against  his  Paper. 
I  think  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  every  cause  to  feel  that  this  is  an  occasion  of  con- 
gratulation for  himself  and  all  those  who  have  worked  for  many  years  in  the  cause  of 
Imperial  unity.  I  think  he  may  reasonably  see  in  the  Paper  which  has  been  read 
to-night  and  in  the  discussion  great  signs  of  progress.  Not  that  it  has  been  uninter- 
rupted progress.  Looking  back  myself  on  the  movement  for  Imperial  unity  I  recollect 
that  at  the  time  when  I  left  the  University,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
have  entered  into  a  new  stage  of  development.  That  was  the  time,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  of  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  for  some  years  our 
hopes  ran  very  high,  but  only  to  be  dashed  because,  although  the  idea  of  a  closer  union 
with  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  has,  from  that  day  to  this,  continued  and 
gained  in  strength,  yet  it  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  to  the  enthusiasts  of  the  cause 
the  lapse  of  many  years  during  which  nothing  definite  happened  was  a  severe  dis- 
couragement. Of  course,  the  discouragement  of  many  years  was  more  than  made  up 
for,  more  than  compensated,  by  the  great  practical  demonstration  of  unity,  of  a  spirit 
of  co-operation,  which  was  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War.  But 
then  came  what,  in  my  experience,  has  been  the  most  severe  discouragement  of  all,  and 
that  was  the  apparent  great  reaction  which  followed  for  some  years  upon  that  big 
united  effort.  I  have  always  thought  that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  at  the  close 
of  the  war  when  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  kept  within 
it  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  other  portions,  were  allowed  to  relapse 
into  mere  colonial  affairs  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  take  their  chance  as  mere  counters  in  the  party  fight  at  home.  The 
result  may  or  may  not  have  been  good.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  has  in  many 
ways  been  good.  But  if  it  has  been  good  it  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Providence  to  preserve  the  British  Empire  in  spite  of  British  politicians. 
Those  were  years  of  severe  discouragement.  Now  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  is  once  more  very  strong  evidence  that  this  movement,  which  has  lasted  so  long, 
which  has  undergone  so  many  vicissitudes,  which  has  caused  at  times  so  much  dis- 
couragement to  enthusiasts,  has  entered  into  a  new  phase  and  developed  a  new  vitality. 
I  place  the  greatest  hope  of  the  future  in  the  fact  that  among  those  whom  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  the  younger  men  now  coming  forward  in  political  life^  both  here  and 
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in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  there  is  a  much  larger  contingent  of  convinced  and 
strenuous  advocates  of  Imperial  unity  than  there  was  in  my  youth.  I  think  we  have 
evidence  of  it  in  the  Paper  which  has  been  read  here  to-night.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
commit  myself  to  all  the  opinions  and  suggestions  contained  in  that  Paper,  but  I  must 
say  I  think  the  first  half  of  it,  though,  as  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  says,  it  may  not  be  new — 
none  of  these  ideas  are  new — is,  on  the  whole,  as  forcibly  and  as  closely  knit  a  statement 
of  the  case  for  effective  Imperial  union  as  I  have  ever  read  or  heard.  Having  said  that, 
perhaps  I  may  go  on  to  say  one  word  of  criticism,  and  that  is  this,  that  when  Mr. 
Amery  passes  from  his  statement  of  the  aim  which  we  have  before  us  and  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  anything  which  can  truly  be  called  Imperial  union  to  his 
practical  proposals  he  comes  down  at  once  to  a  considerably  lower  plane.  The  proposals 
which  he  does  make  are  valuable  and  original  and  they  take  us  a  considerable  way, 
but  we  must  never  forget  that,  as  he  himself  says,  to  surmount  that  last  step,  which  is 
to  convert  all  his  rudimentary  organs  of  Imperial  government  into  real  organs,  some 
definite  act  of  constitution-making  will  become  essential.  That  has  been  called  in 
question  by  a  subsequent  speaker.  In  my  opinion  the  point  is  vital.  In  our  desire  to 
maintain  what  is  vaguely  called  the  unity  of  the  Empire  we  are  all  united,  but  to  those 
who  hold  the  views  of  Mr.  Amery  and  my  own  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  be 
united  in  feeling,  or  even  that  in  addition  to  unity  of  sentiment  we  should  have  the  best 
Intelligence  Department  in  the  world.  The  common  control  of  the  affairs  which  are 
common  to  the  different  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  and  the  common  control 
of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Empire  by  all  its  self-governing  portions — these  are  essential 
if  Imperial  unity  is  to  become  a  reality,  and  even  if  the  Empire  is  to  last.  Mr.  Amery, 
while  suggesting  a  great  many  things  which  may  lead  in  that  direction,  himself 
recognises  that  they  are  merely  provisional  and  preliminary  steps,  and  that  at  some 
stage  or  other  an  act  of  constitution-making  is  necessary.  I  absolutely  believe  that  to 
be  the  case.  I  differ  also  from  those  who  think  that  that  act  is  necessarily  a  very 
distant  one.  We  cannot  tell.  From  my  point  of  view  it  is  the  crucial  stage,  it  is  an 
immensely  difficult  stage ;  it  is  one  which,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  we  cannot  know 
to-day  whether  we  shall  ever  see  taken.  But  if  it  is  going  to  be  taken,  it  is  quite  possible 
it  may  be  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  many  people  suppose.  It  all  depends  on  the 
opportunity.  These  great  fundamental  changes,  like  the  creation  of  a  real  Imperial 
Council  or  Parliament,  can  only  be  undertaken  under  conditions  which  make  opinion 
and  institutions  very  malleable,  under  conditions  of  great  external  pressure,  or  in 
consequence  of  some  exceptional  event.  We  do  not  know  when  the  moment  may  come 
which  will  give  us  that  opportunity.  It  is  certain  that,  except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  and  conditions,  such  a  great  change  cannot  be  made.  But,  given  these 
conditions,  it  might  come  within  ten  years ;  as  in  the  absence  of  them  it  may  not  come 
for  a  hundred  years,  or  it  may  not  come  at  all.  The  value  of  discussions  like  the 
present,  the  value  of  all  our  puny  efforts  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
men  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  great  opportunity  ever  does  arise,  if  a  great  chance  ever  is 
given,  people  may  be  able  to  seize  it.  And  in  this  respect  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
materially  advanced,  because  it  is  possible  to-day  to  speak  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Amery 
as  not  being  something  new.  They  are  not  something  new  exactly,  but  they  are  an 
extremely  cogent  and  effective  statement  of  something  which  is  not  very  old.  I  think 
ie  idea  of  the  union  of  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  absolute, 
orough  equality  is  not  very  old,  and  there  are  thousands  and  millions  of  people  who 
>  not  understand  it  in  the  least  to-day.  The  value  of  these  discussions  is  that  they 
:amiharise  the  minds  of  men  with  such  ideas,  and  make  them  ready  to  receive  a  great 
and  drastic  constitutional  change  if  ever  the  external  circumstances  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  it. 
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Mr.  L.  S.  AMEHY  :  I  have  only  a  few  things  to  say  on  this  discussion,  which  has 
interested  me  very  much.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  home  to  you  was  that  there  are 
steps  which  you  can  take  this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
which  may  materially  help  forward  the  stage  when  we  come  to  the  actual  act  of  framing 
a  new  Constitution  for  the  Empire.  I  feel  that  the  chances  are  that  some  such  definite 
act  of  Constitution  making  must  take  place,  because  whenever  the  point 'comes  at 
which  the  present  authority  vested  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  actually  to  be 
transferred  to  a  new  body,  some  definite  legislative  act  will  be  required.  But  I  do 
not  admit  that  this  implies  a  rigid  Constitution.  We  shall  advance  by  progressive 
stages  before  that  point  is  reached,  and  our  new  Imperial  Constitution  will  also,  I 
believe,  continue  to  be  flexible  and  to  develop  after  that  Constitutional  effort  has  been 
made.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  to  make  that  effort  we  must  have  certain 
conditions.  We  want  the  outlines  or  rudimentary  organs  of  our  future  Constitution 
shaped  to  some  extent,  and  we  want  to  train  up  a  class  of  legislators  capable  of  dis- 
cussing Imperial  problems  in  an  Imperial  spirit.  When  those  conditions  once  exist 
further  efforts  will  be  much  easier.  Then  as  to  the  period.  I  certainly  am  one  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  period  is  not  so  very  distant  as  some  think.  If  circumstances 
hasten  events  it  may  be  within  the  next  ten  years  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  the  great 
step.  Even  if  special  circumstances  do  not  favour  us,  I  still  believe  that  by  systematic 
quiet  work  we  can  bring  the  thing  to  the  point  of  union  within  twenty  years,  and 
if;  we  do  not  do  it  within  twenty  years  it  will  never  be  done  at  all.  I  think  I  was 
rather  misunderstood  on  the  question  of  the  Secretariat.  I  did  not  say  anything 
against  the  very  important  improvement  made  in  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  division  of 
the  Dominion  work  from  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  nor  did  I  cast  any  reflection 
on  the  great  services  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  I  was  referring  rather  to  a  smaller  and 
more  subordinate  department  which  I  do  not  think  has  ever  really  come  into  any  very 
concrete  existence,  or  done  any  work  which  was  not  done  by  the  clerks  in  the  office  before. 
As  regards  entry  into  the  House  of  Lords,  I  still  feel  that  no  step  can  be  considered 
in  the  right  direction  unless  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  equality,  and  the  assumption 
that  our  Parliament  here  can  in  any  way  form  the  future  Imperial  Assembly  is 
contrary  to  that  principle  of  equality.  Mr.  Reeves  has  raised  a  point  about  the  present 
High  Commissioners.  While  preferring  that  Conferences  should  be  actually  conducted 
by  Cabinet  Ministers  from  the  Dominions,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  High  Commissioners 
should  not  definitely  be  associated  with  their  Ministers  and  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  so  help  to  preserve  that  atmosphere  of  continuity  which  is  what  we  want  most 
•of  all.  On  the  question  of  sentiment,  I  would  only  say  that  in  one  sense  the  whole 
point  of  my  paper  was  to  lead  up  to  the  realisation  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
Empire  will  only  exist  if  it  lives  in  the  minds  of  every  individual  citizen.  Sentiment, 
to  be  kept  alive,  wants  to  be  fed  and  sustained,  and  anything  that  can  bring  the 
different  parts  ofi  the  Empire  together  in  common  work  or  intercourse,  and  enable 
them  to  understand  each  other  better,  must  tend  to  strengthen  that  Imperial  sentiment. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Amery  for  his  Paper. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS  (Chairman  of  the  Council)  :  It  is  now  my 
duty,  before  we  close  the  meeting,  to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Milner  for 
presiding  here  this  evening.  We  all  know  how  essential  it  is  that  we  should  have  a 
distinguished  statesman  like  Lord  Milner  to  preside  on  these  occasions  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  our  great  work  of  spreading  knowledge  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Milner  has 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Institute ;  he  is  also  a  Vice-President ;  and  he 
has  not  only  given  us  valuable  addresses,  but  whenever  he  has  been  asked  to  fulfil  the 
function  of  presiding  he  has  been  willing  to  do  so  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power. 
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THE  EMIGKATION  CONEEEENCE. 

UNDEB  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  a  special  Conference  on  the  question 
of  Emigration  was  opened  on  May  30  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards  in  the  chair.  The  bodies  represented 
were :  — 

Annie  Macpherson  Home  of  Industry,  Associated  Scots  Passenger  Agents  (Edin- 
burgh), Bristol  Emigration  Society,  British  Empire  Agency  (Ltd.),  British  Empire 
League,  British  Passenger  Agents'  Association,  British  South  Africa  Co.,  British  Women's 
Emigration  Association,  Central  Emigration  Board,  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  Charity  Organisation  Society  (Emigration  Sub-Committee),  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  (Leicester),  Children's  Aid  Society,  Children's  Farm  Homes  Association, 
Church  Army,  Church  Emigration  Society,  Church  of  England  Incorporated  Society  for 
Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays,  Colonial  Nursing  Association,  Committee  of 
Colonial  Intelligence  for  Educated  Women,  Country  and  Colonial  Training  School  for 
Ladies,  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  East  End  Emigration  Fund,  Emigrants'  Information 
Office,  Future  Career  Association,  Imperial  South  Africa  Association,  Kent  Colonising 
Association,  Labour  Exchanges  (Central  Office),  League  of  the  Empire,  Liverpool  Self- 
Help  Emigration  Society,  Manchester  and  Salford  Boys'  and  Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes, 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Naval  and  Military 
Emigration  League,  Public  Schools  Emigration  League,  Ragged  School  Union,  St. 
Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission,  Salvation  Army,  Self -Help  Emigration  Society, 
Settlers'  Emigration  Society,  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Child  Emigration,  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Liverpool  (Emigration  Department),  South 
African  Colonisation  Society,  South  African  Colonisation  Society  (Scottish  Branch), 
South  African  National  Union,  State  Children's  Association,  Travellers'  Aid  Society 
(Liverpool  Branch),  Victoria  League,  West  Ham  (County  Borough  of),  West  India 
Committee,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  CHAIEMAN,  in  welcoming  the  delegates,  said  that  the  Conference  would  prove 
one  of  the  most  representative  which  had  ever  been  held  to  discuss  the  question  of 
emigration.  Their  object  was  to  consider  the  possibility  of  diverting  as  far  as  possible 
the  stream  of  British  emigration  now  going  outside  the  Empire,  and,  generally,  the 
question  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  Dominions  over  the 
seas.  The  emigration  of  British  subjects  was  of  the  first  importance,  and  any  scheme 
which  would  divert  the  stream  which  was  going  to  other  parts  of  the  world  would  tend 
to  the  unity  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Last  year  110,000  emigrants  went  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  only  86,000  went  to  Canada,  27,000  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  22,000  to  South  Africa. 

Lord  DUNDONAID,  who  opened  the  discussion,  thought  they  owed  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  providing  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  great 
Imperial  question.  No  one  who  had  visited  our  great  Empire,  which  contained  all  the 
elements  of  material  prosperity,  health  and  happiness  for  innumerable  millions  of 
people,  and  seen  those  small  figures  of  population  which  inhabit  them,  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  our  country  had  neglected  those  great  resources  which 
the  valour  of  our  ancestors  had  placed  at  our  disposal.  Riding  through  some  of  our 
Colonies,  he  could  not  help  recalling  the  demands  received  from  poor  but  honest 
fellows  out  of  work  in  this  country.  The  state  of  affairs  was  a  stigma  on  our 
national  powers  of  organisation.  But  it  existed  throughout  the  country.  He  thought 
that  the  emigration  question  would  be  best  solved  by  the  big  centres  of  population 
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acquiring  large  fertile  estates  in  various  parts  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  In  times  of 
depression  the  authorities  could  send  out  those  who  could  not  get  work  in  this  country 
to  better  themselves  and  do  honest  work  in  our  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  system  of  education  in  this  country  fitted  our  people,  whether  o:f  the 
upper  or  lower  classes,  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  the  soil  and  production  of  our 
food  supplies.  In  his  various  tours  through  Canada  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  displayed  by  our  public  school  men  in  particular.  Those 
who  belonged  to  lower  stations  in  life  were  far  more  suitable  for  that  purpose  than  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  leaders  in  the  development  of  our  Overseas  Empire.  Closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  emigration  was  that  of  alien  immigration.  How  could 
our  people  at  home  advance  in  prosperity  while  we  allowed  foreigners  familiar  with 
extreme  poverty  to  come  here  and  fill  the  places  left  by  emigrants  of  our  own  blood  ? 

Mr.  F.  MOEEIS  (Charity  Organisation  Society)  urged  that  the  number  of  children 
sent  abroad  should  be  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  children.  It  was  no  use  sending  to  the  Colonies  anyone  who  was  no  use 
here.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  persons  born  in  our  great  cities  could  not 
make  good  settlers.  He  had  seen  letters  from  Londoners  who  had  made  excellent  citizens 
in  Canada,  but  he  held  that  the  arrangements  for  advising  and  supervising  the 
emigrants  after  arrival  at  their  destination  were  open  to  improvement.  The  selection 
of  emigrants  was  the  great  difficulty,  and  he  believed  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
men,  nothing  but  a  practical  test  of  their  suitability  and  capability  would  serve  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HAMILTON,  K.C.  (Church  Army),  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  emigration.  They  had 
assisted  thousands  of  people  to  emigrate,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  had  made  successful 
careers  in  new  countries.  Their  emigrants  had  returned  no  less  than  £3000  of  the  money 
advanced  to  them.  He  recalled  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  on  the  tramp  for  nine 
years.  He  had  neither  friends  nor  character.  The  Church  Army  advanced  him  money 
and  sent  him  to  Canada.  In  three  months  the  man  returned  £7  10s.,  the  amount  lent 
to  him.  He  was  doing  well  now,  earning  £55  a  year  and  his  board  and  lodging.  He  was 
saving  up  money  with  the  intention  of  buying  a  fruit  farm  in  Ontario.  Many  countries 
regarded  immigrants  as  a  potential  source  of  wealth.  In  Argentina  they  were  carried  by 
the  railways  (which,  by  the  way,  were  constructed  with  English  capital)  from  the  ports 
to  their  destination,  sometimes  many  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  small  sum  of  Is.  9d., 
and  in  Brazil  often  for  nothing.  In  some  of  the  States  they  were  taken  free.  At  one 
time  the  Church  Army  sent  out  men  to  find  work,  keeping  their  wives  and  families  here, 
and  often  assisting  the  men  with  money.  The  men  often  became  fastidious  about  the 
work  they  would  do.  Now  they  did  not  allow  them  to  think  that  they  could  fall  back 
upon  the  Church  Army,  with  the  result  that  the  men  got  work  and  supported  their 
families. 

Miss  TAYLOB,  (Victoria  League)  said  she  represented  the  Settlers'  Welcome  Com- 
mittees, the  object  of  which  was  to  welcome  British  settlers  in  their  new  countries. 
There  were  already  many  such  committees  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Secretary  was  conferring  with  Canada  for  the  formation  of  similar  bodies  there,  and 
would  then  go  to  South  Africa  for  the  same  purpose.  The  movement  was  viewed  with 
much  cordiality  in  the  British  Dominions  abroad,  and  her  Society  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  other  bodies  in  the  work. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  G WYNNE  (Kent  Colonising  Society)  thought  they  must  confess  that 
they  had  had  many  failures  in  their  systems  and  methods  of  colonisation.  They  had 
failed  because  they  lacked  co-ordination  and  co-operation.  There  was  no  work  in 
England  for  45  per  cent,  of  the  boys  leaving  school,  and  he  advocated  the  institution 
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of  agricultural  classes  for  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  of  age  who  were  prepared 
to  emigrate.  They  would  thus  leave  this  country  fitted  to  start  to  work  on  the  land 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  farmers. 

Mr.  KINGSLBY  FAIBBRIDGE  (Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Child  Emigration) 
explained  the  Farm  School  system  (as  distinguished  from  the  Farm  Home  system) 
advocated  by  his  Society,  founded  by  fifty  men  at  Oxford  in  October  1909. 

Mr.  W.  BAKER  (Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes)  said  that  in  the  past  forty  years  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  had  sent  over  22,000  children  to  Canada,  of  whom  less  than  2  per 
cent,  had  proved  failures.  Of  the  boys  sent  out  over  80  per  cent,  were  now  farming  on 
their  own,  and  many  of  them  took  youngsters  from  the  Homes  and  gave  them  practical 
training  in  farming.  The  Homes  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  touch  with  these  young 
emigrants,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  being  "  Barnardo  boys."  With  the  girls  it  was 
different.  They  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  they  came  from  one  of  the 
Homes.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  when  they  married  well,  as  many  of  them  did. 
Only  last  year  one  of  their  old  girls  was  mayoress  of  a  large  town  out  West.  More 
definite  rules  were  needed  as  to  the  kind  of  children  fhat  would  be  admitted  to  Canada. 
Success  in  this  work  depended  on  supervision  of  the  young  people  in  their  new  country, 
and  that  was  an  operation  in  which  the  various  societies  could  most  usefully  co-operate. 
There  was  very  little  difficulty  in  Canada,  but  a  great  deal  in  Australasia,  none  of 
whose  Governments  at  present  welcomed  child  immigrants. 

Lady  KNIGHTLEY  (British  Women's  Emigration  Association)  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  enlarging  the  system  for  welcoming  women  into  the  Colonies.  When  the  late  King, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  made  his  great  tour  round  the  world,  he  said  on  his  return,  "  Send 
the  Colonies  of  your  best."  This  Association  had  been  striving  to  do  that,  and  of 
the  10,000  women  whom  they  had  assisted  to  emigrate  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  they 
had  to  record  remarkably  few  failures.  Here  they  had  more  women  than  men ;  in  the 
Colonies  there  were  more  men  than  women ;  and  therefore,  if  it  were  necessary  to  send 
men  to  our  Colonies,  surely  it  was  more  necessary  to  send  young  women  of  a  good  type. 

Mr.  T.  R.  ACKKOYD  (Manchester  and  Sal  ford  Refuges  for  Boys  and  Girls)  thought 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  emigrate.  In  some  quarters  there  was  an  idea  that  the  young  people  were  not 
treated  as  kindly  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  new  countries,  and  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  authoritative  contradiction  of  that  belief. 

The  Rev.  E.  DE  M.  RUDOLF  (Church  Emigration  Society  and  Church  Society  for 
Waifs  and  Strays)  said  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  represented  to  the 
Canadian  Government  that  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  was  much  too  stringent  as 
far  as  child  immigrants  were  concerned.  Thereupon  the  Canadian  Government 
instructed  its  officials  to  place  a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  measure,  and  so  gave 
an  illustration  of  the  good  that  might  be  done  by  representations  from  an  eminent 
quarter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  therefore  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
Standing  Committee.  It  should  be  formed  by  the  emigration  societies  themselves, 
protected  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  should  deal  with  questions  of  principle, 
practice,  interpretation,  and  everything  that  affected  emigration  as  a  whole. 

Colonel  D.  C.  LAMB  (Salvation  Army)  declared  that  emigration  societies  were  almost 
as  various  and  as  numerous  as  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Colonial  Governments 
on  their  operations.  The  Army  was  very  careful  in  selecting  emigrants,  and  their 
representatives  in  the  Colonies  also  exercised  the  utmost  care  in  distributing  the  human 
freights  which  were  despatched  to  them.  They  always  advised  men  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  here  "to  make  a  clean  cut  for  the  Colonies"  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  being  submerged  in  the  towns. 

Miss  B.  VIVIAN  (South  African  Colonisation  Society)  explained  that  in  the  last 
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eight  years  her  organisation  had  sent  4,000  women  and  girls  to  South  Africa,  and, 
thanks  to  the  careful  way  in  which  they  were  selected,  the  failures  among  them  were 
never  more  than  4  per  cent.  In  some  years  they  were  only  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL  (Naval  and  Military  Emigration  League),  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  ex-Service  man,  pointed  out  that  the  League  was  formed  to  meet  his  needs. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  Earl  Roberts  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  League,  and 
they  had  the  support  of  many  prominent  naval  and  military  men. 

Mr.  F.  BUTLEB  (Emigrants'  Information  League),  replying  to  some  questions  which 
were  asked,  said  that  all  children  sent  to  Canada  were  properly  cared  for.  They  were 
distributed  among  respectable  families.  By  the  Canadian  laws,  the  emigrant  societies 
sending  the  children  were  placed  in  loco  parentis  until  the  young  people  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  system  of  inspection  and  the  supervision  was  as  complete  and  sure  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  it. 

Miss  TTJENEE  (Colonial  Training  School  for  Ladies)  gave  some  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  school,  an  institution  founded  for  assisting  the  daughters  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  and  professional  men  who  left  them  without  any  pro- 
vision. It  was  a  class,  she  declared,  which  required  more  help  than  any  other.  She 
had  only  been  obliged  to  say  to  one  young  lady,  ' '  You  are  hopeless,  and  have  no  chance 
in  the  Colonies."  At  the  school  the  girls  were  given  a  general  knowledge  of  housework, 
including  cooking,  how  to  look  after  pigs  and  poultry,  to  harness  a  horse,  and  how 
to  do  a  little  household  carpentry.  They  were  taught  how  to  make  butter  and  to  milk 
cows.  Of  course,  their  education  had  to  be  finished  in  the  Colony  where  they  proposed 
to  settle.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  all  this  instruction  can  be  given  in  six  months. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Dow  SON  (East  End  Emigration  Fund)  contended  that  Londoners  made 
good  settlers,  especially  when  whole  families  were  sent  out. 

Mr.  DEVEEELL  (British  Empire  Agency)  suggested  the  formation  of  a  National 
Emigration  Society. 

Lord  BEASSEY  declared  that  all  these  societies  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  overlapping 
as  from  an  entire  lack  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination.  He  moved,  therefore : 
' '  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  be  asked  to  appoint  a  representative 
Standing  Committee,  to  whom  the  recommendations  of  this  conference  shall  be  referred 
for  consideration,  and  such  further  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable." 

Sir  FEEDEEICK  YOUNG  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Conference  resumed  after  lunch,  when  the  subject  for  discussion  was  "The 
Emigration  Work  of  the  Government  Agencies  of  the  Dominions  over  the  Seas,  and  its 
Relation  to  Public  and  Philanthropic  Effort." 

Mr.  W.  BAKEE  (Barnardo  Homes)  declared  that  he  was  quite  on  the  other  side, 
because  he  had  found  that  he  did  not  get  on  with  these  agencies  as  well  as  he  could  wish. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  helpful  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  Colonial  agents  were 
inclined  to  colour  their  particular  Dominion  rather  highly.  However,  our  own  Colonial 
Office  issued  a  quarterly  paper  which  gave  very  valuable  information  as  to  the  sort  of 
immigrants  wanted,  the  wages  paid,  the  cost  of  living,  &c.  He  thought  the  Colonial 
agents  should  provide  more  specific  information — the  sort  of  people  they  wanted,  the 
wages  paid,  and  also  where  the  settlers  would  be  put.  He  did  not  want  to  see  immi- 
grants settled  in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness.  He  thought  the  new  Standing  Committee 
would  effect  a  great  improvement. 

Sir  C.  KINLOCH-COOKE,  M.P.  (Central  Emigration  Board),  regretted  that  none  of 
the  Agents-General  were  present.  But  his  experience  was  that  when  it  was  a  case  of 
meeting  and  answering  criticism  they  were  not  there.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  gentlemen  were  the  representatives  of  their  Governments,  and  they  had  to  say  what 
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they  were  told.  He  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  emigration  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
As  regards  Canada,  the  Dominion  Government  were  constantly  bringing  out  new  regula- 
tions which  practically  made  it  impossible  to  know  what  they  really  did  desire.  Now 
all  assisted  emigrants  to  Canada  must  work  on  the  land.  In  the  case  of  men  who  had 
gone  out  to  other  occupations,  their  wives  and  children  could  not  be  assisted  to  join 
them.  This  was  really  monstrous.  What  was  needed  was  a  final  statement  as  to  the 
sort  of  people  the  Canadian  Government  wanted.  Regulations  should  not  be  altered 
frequently.  Alterations  upset  arrangements  and  caused  great  hardship  to  people  being 
emigrated.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  Australian  States  did  not  act  more  in  con- 
junction with  emigration  societies.  Those  States  were  not  very  helpful  in  defining  the 
class  of  person  they  were  prepared  to  assist. 

Colonel  W.  JABVIS  (South  African  National  Union)  pointed  out  that  the  class  of 
immigrant  which  would  suit  one  Colony  might  not  necessarily  suit  another.  They  all 
wanted  settlers  on  the  land,  but  whereas  Canada  could  take  an  enormous  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  there  was  no  opening  at  all  for  that  class  in  South  Africa,  where 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  coloured  labourers. 

Colonel  LAMB  (Salvation  Army)  declared  that  the  requirements  of  the  Colonies  were 
well  known.  They  wanted  men  and  women  who  were  mentally  and  physically  fit, 
morally  without  blemish,  who  did  not  drink,  who  never  told  lies  and  did  not  intend  to, 
who  did  not  covet  their  neighbour's  land,  who  had  some  agricultural  knowledge  and  some 
capital.  Did  they  blame  the  Colonial  Governments  ?  He  did  not.  When  he  remem- 
bered that  this  country  was  fool  enough  to  part  with  everything  after  they  had  fought 
for  these  territories  at  tremendous  cost  in  blood  and  treasure — parting  with  the  minerals, 
forests,  fisheries,  land,  everything,  without  keeping  any  "  tag  "  on  it — he  did  not  blame 
the  Colonies.  They  took  advantage  of  fools,  as  all  the  world  did.  But  he  would  like  to 
see  the  unearned  increment  value  of  the  land  set  aside  for  emigration  purposes.  The 
Salvation  Army  had  not  done  much  with  Australia  because  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
there.  We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  large  number  of  our  surplus  people,  but  the  Colonies, 
while  wanting  people,  would  only  take  the  pick.  The  Colonies,  however,  he  understood, 
could  not  run  without  British  capital.  If  the  Conference  could  bring  those  three 
interests  together,  so  to  speak,  it  would  have  written  itself  large  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire. 

Hon.  Mrs.  GBOSVENOE  (Committee  of  Colonial  Intelligence  for  Educated  Women) 
put  forward  the  case  of  the  distressed  gentlewoman  with  a  little  capital,  but  without 
any  practical  experience.  Her  society  wanted  to  find  openings  for  such  ladies  in  the 
Colonies,  where  they  could  do  work  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  be  of  use  to  their 
fellow-creatures. 

The  Rev.  M.  GOLDIE  (Special  Commissioner,  Nova  Scotia)  protested  against  any 
premiums  being  paid  to  farmers  who  took  children  to  teach  them  the  practical  business 
of  agriculture.  Such  premiums  too  often  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  "  remit- 
tance man."  He  suggested  that  the  societies  with  training  homes  in  England  should 
transfer  those  centres  of  instruction  to  the  Colonies,  where  they  would  prove  far  more 
useful. 

Mr.  E.  C.  GATES  (Secretary,  Self -Help  Emigration  Society),  referring  to  the  new 
Canadian  regulations,  remarked  that  we  did  not  always  recognise  that  the  Ministers 
in  Canada  were  responsible  not  to  the  people  here,  but  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  that  they  regarded  the  interests  not  of  this  country,  but  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  M.  GAUNT  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  women  who  were  not  afraid  to  work  in 
Australia.  Such  a  woman  would  not  be  without  a  place  for  an  hour  in  that  great 
continent.  You  have  too  many  mechanical  appliances  here  to  help  you  in  everything 
you  do.  In  Australia  you  have  to  use  a  little  "  nous,"  and,  if  you  have  not  got  what 
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you  want,  you  have  just  got  to  make  something  else  do.  Here  in  England  you  have 
thousands  wanting  work  and  food.  In  Australia  we  have  plenty  of  work,  plenty  of 
food,  and  plenty  of  money  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work  and  not  afraid  of  it. 

The  Rev.  C.  WHALLEY  (Church  of  England  Society,  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays) 
spoke  of  the  desire  in  some  Colonies  that  children,  instead  of  being  trained  in  this 
country  and  then  sent  out,  should  be  sent  out  and  trained  in  the  Colonies.  The  Premier 
of  Newfoundland  had  already  offered  one  Society  50,000  acres  of  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  schools,  and  a  Government  grant  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  instructors,  and  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  if  that  offer  were  not 
accepted.  If  children  were  trained  in  the  Dominions,  institutions  in  this  country 
would  be  relieved  and  greater  opportunities  for  co-operation  would  be  afforded. 

Mr.  D.  RICHAEDSON  (Kent  Colonising  Association)  said  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  latest  Canadian  regulations  were  a  little  vexatious,  and  suggested  that  the  emigra- 
tion societies  represented  at  that  Conference  might,  by  appealing  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  get  them  removed.  In  the  case  of  some  boys  from  Kent  the  regulations 
were  a  farce,  because  the  representative  of  Canada  merely  interviewed  the  lads  on  their 
way  to  the  ship. 

Mr.  J.  M.  AIKINS,  K.C.  (Manitoba),  while  admitting  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  made  some  artificial  regulations,  defended  their  action.  It  really  only 
amounted  to  this — that  Canadians  thought  that  a  population  which  was  not  good 
enough  for  England  was  not  good  enough  for  them.  The  Dominion  could  not  have  too 
many  settlers — he  would  not  say  immigrants,  because  Britishers  going  over  there  were, 
after  all,  only  changing  their  residence — of  the  right  sort.  They  had  an  ambition  that 
perhaps  Canada  might  one  day  become  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  That  did  not  imply 
that  they  thought  Great  Britain  was  decadent.  Canada  was  a  country  of  almost  in- 
calculable resources,  and  must  necessarily  become  a  great  power.  They  were  prepared 
to  accept  settlers,  but  only  of  the  right  sort.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  Conference 
between  the  Canadian  and  Home  Governments  and  the  emigration  societies. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

At  the  second  and  concluding  sitting  of  the  Conference  the  delegates  from  the  forty- 
nine  societies  from  the  United  Kingdom  interested  in  the  question  of  emigration  again 
attended.  The  subjects  for  discussion  were  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
regard  to  emigration,  the  possibility  of  utilising  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  necessity 
of  calling  a  subsidiary  conference  with  a  view  to  formulating  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1911. 

Mr.  WALTER  HAZELL,  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  said  that  the  great 
aim  of  that  Body  was  to  select  people  who  had  little  chance  of  a  good  living  in  this 
country,  but  who  were  fitted  for  life  on  the  land  in  Canada.  Their  name  was  against 
them ;  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  did  not  sound  well ;  but  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  decent  working  people  who  could  not  get  regular  employment,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  their  friends  overseas  understand  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Body  made  a 
careful  selection  of  people  of  whom  any  Colony  might  be  proud.  He  believed  their 
work  might  be  slowly  extended  with  the  help  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the 
Exchanges,  without  further  Acts  of  Parliament,  might  get  into  communication  with 
the  Colonies  and  set  up  Labour  Exchanges  between  this  country  and  the  Dominions 
overseas. 

Mr.  C.  S.  GOLDMAN,  M.P.,  urged  that  a  central  emigration  bureau  should  be  formed 
between  this  country  and  each  of  the  receiving  Colonies.  The  repulsive  forces  of 
emigration  were  economic,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  political,  social,  religious, 
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or  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure.  The  agricultural  depression  of  the  last  thirty 
years  had  undoubtedly  depleted  our  store  of  agricultural  labour;  the  lame,  the  halt, 
the  blind  were  left,  but  our  strong  men  were  drawn  off.  If  in  any  industry  the  depres- 
sion were  temporary,  when  prosperity  returned  the  industry  was  crippled  for  want  of 
labour,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  he  would  point  to  the  granite  industry,  where  a 
leading  firm  of  quarry  owners  had  told  him  recently  that  they  would  be  unable  to  accept 
the  large  contracts  which  they  dealt  with  a  few  years  ago.  Emigration  due  to  economic 
pressure  must  steadily  enfeeble  the  industrial  stability  of  the  Mother  Country.  He 
would  suggest  a  central  bureau,  with  representatives  from  this  country  and  each 
emigrant-receiving  Colony,  which  would  be  a  clearing-house  for  information  on  every 
aspect  of  the  question. 

Colonel  MTJEBAY  (Labour  Exchanges)  said  that  although  nothing  had  been  done  in 
assisting  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  and  Distress  Committees  in  the  matter  of 
emigration,  the  subject  was  very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officials. 

Mr.  RICHAED  JEBB  moved  the  following  resolution:  "  That  this  Conference  respect- 
fully suggests  to  his  Majesty's  Government  the  desirability  of  holding,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  first  resolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907, 
a  subsidiary  conference  to  consider  the  subject  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas." 

Mr.  JEBB  said  that  the  Home  and  Colonial  authorities  had  approved  of  the  principle 
of  child  emigration,  and  the  present  time  was  appropriate  for  holding  the  Conference, 
because  we  were  about  to  revise  our  Poor  Law  system,  including  our  methods  of  providing 
for  destitute  children.  The  problems  of  emigration  were  too  detailed  to  be  brought 
before  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  therefore  he  proposed  the  subsidiary  conference, 
which  would  not  be  confined,  like  the  Imperial  Conference,  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
to  the  Federal  Governments  in  Canada  and  Australia,  but  would  include  specially- 
chosen  representatives  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Governments  as  well.  If  the 
subsidiary  conference  were  held  within  the  next  twelve  months,  the  Imperial  Conference 
might  give  the  several  Governments  an  opportunity  of  stating  how  far  they  might  act 
on  any  recommendation  the  subsidiary  conference  might  have  made. 

Hon.  ALEX.  WILMOT  (M.L.C.,  Cape)  urged  that  the  Government  should  be  pressed 
to  take  an  active  part  in  redressing  the  balance  of  population,  whereby  the  life-blood 
would  not  be  drained  from  the  Empire,  but  replenished. 

Mr.  L.  S.  AMEEY,  who  supported  the  resolution,  said  that  the  question  of  population 
within  the  Empire  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  defence.  Aus- 
tralia with  its  few  millions  could  not  fight  against  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Easf ;  nor 
Canada,  with  its  7,000,000,  against  the  90,000,000  of  the  United  States.  One  great 
defect  in  the  way  of  constitutional  union  was  that  the  Colonies  felt  that  with  their 
present  population  they  could  not  enter  into  any  equal  union  with  this  country. 

Colonel  LAMB  (Salvation  Army)  said  that  it  was  no  use  asking  the  Government  for 
£500,000 ;  a  sum  of  £10,000,000  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 

Lord  BEASSEY  said  that  he  viewed  with  considerable  doubt  any  proposal  for  a  large 
grant  for  emigration  from  the  public  purse.  Some  good  might  be  accomplished  if  the 
Government  would  put  on  the  Estimates  an  annual  grant,  say,  of  £10,000,  to  be 
administered  under  the  advice  of  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  amount  of  the  grant  could  be  increased  if  justified  by  the  scope  of  education  year 
by  year.  By  a  modest  beginning  a  good  deal  could  be  done. 

Mr.  R.  C.  SCOTT  (Messrs.  Allan  Bros,  and  Co.)  submitted  a  plan  for  sending  out 
2,000  pioneers  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  providing  each  man  with  £150, 
which  should  be  a  loan  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  repayable  in  four  years. 
The  number  would  be  increased  in  subsequent  years.  The  scheme  could  be  adminis- 
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tered  at  a  maximum  credit  of  £2,250,000,  and  in  the  sixth  year  the  sum  would  fall 
below  £1,000,000  and  remain  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  F.  BUTLEK  (Emigrants'  Information  Office)  said  his  Office  represented  the  most 
direct  action  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  it  was  purely  for  supply  of  information. 
The  Office  was  run  by  a  voluntary  committee,  and  18,000  inquiries  were  dealt  with  last 
year. 

Mr.  A.  J.  DAWSON  said  man  power  was  essential  for  the  development  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  and  their  further  defence.  The  requirements  of  the  various  States  were 
different,  and  must  be  considered ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  who  would 
make  the  best  settler  was  often  debarred  by  circumstances  from  emigrating. 

Mr.  A.  A.  PEABSON,  C.M.G.,  said  that  there  are  some  things  best  done  by  Govern- 
ment and  some  best  left  to  individuals,  but  others  are  best  done  by  co-operation  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  He  strongly  believed  in  child  emigration. 

Sir  PHILIP  HUTCHINS  (League  of  Empire)  said  proper  arrangements  and  super- 
vision were  very  necessary  for  children  boarded  out  with  farmers. 

Mr.  Jebb's  resolution  was  carried. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  meeting  was  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  general 
schemes  of  colonisation. 

Sir  FEEDEBICK  YOUNG  pointed  out  that  in  the  British  Empire  there  were  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  adequately  dis- 
tributed to  secure  prosperity  to  the  whole  Empire.  He  thought  £10,000,000  should 
be  offered  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  State  emigration,  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  under  Government  responsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  EYBE  (Children's  Farm  Homes  Association)  advocated  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  on  the  children  as  the  people  whom  the  Colonies  most  wanted  and  the 
people  for  whom  the  Mother-country  least  adequately  provided.  Over  70,000  children 
were  brought  up  under  the  Poor  Law;  but  under  400  of  them  were  emigrated.  And 
yet  we  had  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board  blessing  the  system  of  emigration 
as  regards  State  children. 

Hon.  Mrs.  JOYCE  (British  Women's  Emigration  Association)  said  that  the  manager 
of  a  Colonial  scheme  should  have  a  Scotchwoman  for  his  grandmother  because  she 
would  be  canny,  a  dogged  Englishman  for  his  father,  and  an  optimistic  Irishwoman 
for  his  mother,  and  then  he  would  make  anything  go.  Matrons  were  badly  wanted 
in  emigration  countries  to  look  after  the  women  emigrants  on  landing  and  protect  them 
from  door  to  door.  There  should  be  one  standard  of  protection  for  women  emigrants, 
and  if  the  Agents-General  would  take  the  same  line  in  this  respect  each  Colony  could 
be  recommended  as  safe  to  go  to. 

Mr.  DBAKABD  (Melbourne)  proposed  that  a  section  of  the  land  in  Western  Australia 
should  be  handed  over  to  ninety  single  men  and  ten  married  men  with  their  wives  and 
families,  who  would  be  fed  and  clothed  for  five  years  and  given  a  certain  amount 
weekly.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  land  would  be  divided,  and  each  man  would 
receive  a  farm  of  300  acres,  worth  about  £500,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £150. 

Professor  W.  L.  GBANT  (Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Child  Emigration) 
expressed  the  view  that  the  systematic,  ordered,  and  cared-for  emigration  of  children 
(as  already  explained  by  Mr.  Kingsley  Fairbridge)  would  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  GUY  RADFOBD  (South  African  National  Union)  said  that  until  emigration  was 
lifted  above  individual  effort  and  was  taken  over  by  the  State  no  satisfactory  progress 
could  be  made,  because  there  must  be  organisation  on  this  side  to  procure  settlers 
suitable  to  the  different  requirements  of  the  Colonies  and  organisation  in  the  Colonies 
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to  seek  out  remunerative  employment  for  these  settlers.  He  thought  a  Minister  of 
Imperial  Emigration  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  REGINALD  ENOCH,  however,  protested  against  the  idea  of  sending  out  children 
without  their  parents.  He  was  sorry  for  the  heart  of  an  Empire  which  attempted  to 
consolidate  itself  on  these  lines.  A  Colony  had  no  right  to  prevent  people  from  this 
country  from  entering  any  more  than  London  had  a  right  to  keep  out  people  from 
Manchester.  The  Imperial  resources  of  the  Empire  should  be  developed  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  he  thought  municipalities  should  approach  the  Colonial  Governments 
to  see  what  grants  of  land  they  could  obtain,  and  thus  make  every  British  citizen  a 
shareholder  in  the  Empire. 

Mr.  HENBY  DEVINE  (Future  Career  Association)  said  there  were  openings  in  the 
Colonies  for  school  teachers  and  even  bank  clerks.  He  knew  of  one  Canadian  bank 
which  had  last  year  engaged  100  boys  educated  in  British  secondary  schools,  and  paid 
their  travelling  expenses  out. 

Miss  VATJGHAN  JENKINS  said  that  Canada,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  had  an 
infant  mortality  of  30,000  per  year,  a  loss  of  £1,000,000  to  the  Dominion.  Canada  was 
asking  for  women  but  allowing  her  girl  children  to  grow  up  into  "  sales  ladies  "  instead 
of  becoming  farmers'  wives.  In  a  Canadian  magazine  she  had  read  that  200  girls  had 
been  driven  on  to  the  streets  in  Winnipeg  for  want  of  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  P.  H.  KEKR  (Settlers'  Emigration  Society)  moved  a  resolution  that  the  various 
schemes  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  appointed  on  the  opening  day,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  permanent  organisation  of  the 
Conference  as  an  annual  institution. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  AMEBY,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  CHAIBMAN,  in  closing  the  Conference,  commented  on  the  absence  of  the  High 
Commissioners  and  Agents-General  for  the  Dominions  overseas.  They  were  all  invited, 
but  they  had  not  attended. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EMIGRATION  CONFERENCE. 

A  BRIEF  report  of  the  Emigration  Conference  held  in  London  on  May  30  and  31 
will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIBE,  but  the  full  report  is  to  be  separately 
published,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institute  at  the  price  of  5s.  The  discussion, 
which  lasted  two  days,  covered  too  wide  a  field  to  be  successfully  condensed,  and 
it  was  felt  that  a  full  record  would  form  a  valuable  text-book  for  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  emigration  work. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  interest  in  such  work  is  practically 
essential  to  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  We  own 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  world's  surface,  and  our  population  numbers 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Of  this  enormous  total  India 
accounts  (roughly)  for  300  millions;  the  Protectorates,  twenty-four  millions;  the 
Chartered  Companies'  territories  (Borneo  and  Ehodesia)  and  the  Colonies  without 
self-government,  ten  millions;  Colonies  with  partial  self-government,  three  mil- 
lions; self-governing  Dominions,  fourteen  millions;  the  United  Kingdom,  forty- 
one  millions;  total,  392  millions.  But  the  salient  feature  about  this  population 
is  that,  far  from  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  Empire,  it  is  massed  together 
in  certain  parts,  while  others  are  left  almost  empty.  The  true  problem  of 
emigration  is  to  redress  the  balance  without  interfering  with  the  standards  already 
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set  up  in  each  part,  both  for  black  and  white  races,  unless  it  be  to  raise 
them.  A  correspondent  professes  amusement  that  the  word  migration  should 
be  substituted  for  emigration  in  order,  as  is  supposed,  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  Bill  Smith  to  leave  his  home.  The  idea  lying  beneath  the  alteration 
in  terminology  has  not  been  quite  grasped.  In  the  interesting  discussions 
on  the  subject  it  appeared  to  an  onlooker  that  the  wider  aspect  of  emigration 
work  was  too  little  appreciated.  There  was  a  tendency  to  drift  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  was  to  be  gained,  first 
by  the  country  that  got  rid  of  an  unwanted  as-set,  and  second  by  the  country 
that  received  it.  The  emigrant  as  a  sort  of  article  of  export — to  be  bargained 
about — that  was  the  keynote  of  too  many  speeches. 

Looked  at  from  the  right  point  of  view  migration  within  the  Empire  has  an 
entirely  different  aspect  from  emigration  as  now  carried  on,  chiefly  by  philanthropic 
agencies,  and  it  is  mainly  because  we  believe  that  a  fresh  start  needs  to  be  made, 
and  the  question  approached  in  a  less  individualistic  spirit  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas, that  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  those  speakers  who  urged  that 
an  Imperial  Department  is  the  only  one  which  could  adequately  deal  with  the 
question.  When  the  day  arrives  for  that  organic  union  of  the  Empire  of  which 
Lord  Milner  spoke  at  the  meeting  recorded  in  this  issue,  it  should  be  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  truly  Imperial  Government  to  provide  for  a  scheme  of  migration 
which  would  help  to  fill  up  the  dangerously  empty  spaces  in  some  parts  of  our 
Empire. 

Two  facts  were  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Conference.  The  Overseas  Dominions 
combine  in  desiring  to  take  only  "  the  best  "  as  immigrants,  while  emigration 
agencies  in  Great  Britain  are  only  too  well  aware  that  it  is  seldom  "  the  very 
best  "  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  philanthropic  effort  to  which  a  great  deal 
of  emigration  is  due.  A  perception  of  the  latter  fact  has  caused  certain  Dominions 
to  discourage,  if  not  refuse,  any  emigration  which  is  assisted  by  philanthropic 
societies.  While  feeling  considerable  sympathy  with  white  communities  overseas 
which  have  etablished  a  higher  standard  for  the  working  man  than  obtains  in 
older  countries,  and  who  therefore  deprecate  any  influx  of  workers  likely  to  lower 
that  standard,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  timidity  in  this  attitude 
which  argues  too  little  confidence  in  the  resources  of  young  countries.  The 
example  of  the  United  States  is  one  that  goes  perhaps  too  far  in  the  catholicity 
of  its  immigration  policy,  but  yet  we  fancy  few  Americans  would  reverse  that 
policy  if  they  had  to  begin  over  again.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  their 
country  and  expanding  its  commerce  with  phenomenal  rapidity,  and  though  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  industrial  life  in  Europe  are  repeated  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  cities  are  the  receptacles  for 
a  class  of  immigrant  infinitely  below  anything  which  could  go  out  from  Great 
Britain.  Also  the  United  States  began  her  real  expansion  period  with  economic 
and  social  problems  already  formed.  On  the  whole  the  level  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  her  working-class  compares  not  unfavourably  with  those  oi 
even  newer  countries.  Meanwhile  a  leakage  of  man  power  is  going  on  from  the 
British  Empire  which  it  is  equally  to  the  interests  of  every  part  of  that  Empire 
to  prevent.  Between  1876  and  1908  2£  millions  went  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  (this  is  the  number  of  those  who  settled),  whereas  (in  round 
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numbers)  Canada  retained  805,000,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  500,000,  and 
South  Africa  127,000.  According  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  no  fewer  than  110, 000  went  to  the  United  States  in  1909  as  against 
135,000  to  overseas  Dominions.  The  attitude  of  the  American  Eepublic  towards 
immigration  has  been  the  exact  opposite  of  that  now  manifested  in  some  parts 
of  the  Empire,  where  fears  are  expressed  that  a  too  rapid  growth  of  population, 
or  an  introduction  of  people  before  a  definite  place  has  been  found  for  them,  would 
diminish  the  prosperity  of  those  already  in  the  country.  The  United  States  view 
has  been  that  more  workers  mean  more  wealth;  that  growth  of  population  brings 
a  corresponding  increase  of  production,  and  that  the  result  is  not  a  lowering  of  the 
standard,  but  a  much  more  rapid  progress  towards  the  development  of  the  latent 
resources  of  the  country.  Obviously  a  very  great  deal  must  depend  on  the 
resources  which  are  at  hand  to  be  developed,  but  as  to  these  the  great  self-governing 
Dominions  need  surely  have  few  misgivings.  They  should  be  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  keep  the  wealth  of  which  they  are  not  the  owners,  but  the  trustees, 
in  a  stocking! 

The  practical  fact,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  the  Overseas 
Dominions  want  Colonists  who  are  Admirable  Crichtons,  with  agricultural 
experience  and  "  a  little  capital,"  while  people  interested  in  emigration  work  here 
are  mainly  engaged  in  trying  to  get  a  new  start  for  men  who  have  not  been 
a  success,  cropped  up  again  and  again  hi  the  Conference,  and  we  believe  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  In  most  deadlocks  of  this  description  there  is  a  way 
out  if  it  can  only  be  found.  Certain  considerations  have  been  indicated  which 
might  be  allowed  more  weight,  but  we  are  far  from  expecting  that  this  view 
will  find  immediate  acceptance,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  hope  that 
future  Conferences  will  contain  a  larger  overseas  element.  A  good  deal  of  suspicion 
and  misunderstanding  could  be  cleared  up  by  a  further  ventilation  of  the  subject. 
For  one  thing,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  casual  acquaintance  with,  sometimes 
a  complete  ignorance  of,  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country  leads 
overseas  critics  to  imagine  that  tEe  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  divided,  for 
emigration  purposes,  into  the  "  best,"  as  already  described,  and  the  worst,  who 
are  simply  human  failures.  Probably  we  have  to  blame  previous  generations  of 
emigration  societies  who  did  dump  "  human  failures  "  on  the  defenceless  shores 
of  colonies. 

But  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  would 
convince  most  people  that  the  gul'f  between  the  best  and  the  worst  is  neither  so 
deep  nor  so  wide  as  is  generally  supposed.  Workers  among  the  very  poor  can  tell 
tales  of  fine  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  and  there  is  a  steady  movement  upwards 
(and,  alas!  also  downwards)  which  prevents,  to  a  great  extent,  the  segregation  of 
a  submerged  class.  On  the  borderland  between  prosperity  and  poverty  are  found 
a  large  number  of  men  who,  given  a  fair  chance,  would  go  up  instead  of  down, 
and  among  these  are  many  who  fail  in  England  not  only  by  reason  of  qualities 
which  in  a  new  country  might  make  for  success,  but  simply  for  lack  of  work 
and  opportunity.  But  of  these  men  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  pay  the  fares 
of  himself  and  family  to  a  new  country,  and  in  most  cases  the  family  could 
not  be  left  behind,  even  for  a  time.  Nor  is  the  gulf  between  town  and  country 
as  wide  or  as  old  as  is  imagined.  Space  forbids  any  detailed  discussion  of  a 
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subject  which,  moreover,  must  be  treated  by  the  Standing  Committee  with  all 
the  authority  of  patient  investigation.  Attention  may  be  drawn  here  to  the 
speeches  of  Colonel  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  experiences  both  as  a 
social  worker  among  the  surplus  and  the  dregs  of  our  population  and  as  a  suc- 
cessful emigration  expert  give  him  exceptional  qualifications  for  judgment. 

The  underlying  question  is  one  of  the  deepest  significance  and  importance 
and  touches  the  individual  interests  of  each  section  of  the  Empire  quite  as  nearly 
as  it  involves  the  "future  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  It  is :  How  can  we  utilize  the 
Man  Power  of  this  Empire  to  its  fullest  extent  by  insuring  to  each  individual  his 
fair  share  of  room  and  to  each  country  her  full  complement  of  able-bodied  citizens  ? 

The  practical  results  of  the  Conference  are  (i.)  the  appointment  of  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  emigration; 
(ii.)  the  decision  to  urge  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  desirability  of  convening 
a  Subsidiary  Conference  in  connection  with  next  year's  Imperial  Conference. 

ARCHIBALD  E.  COLQUHOUN. 


ALTERATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  BUILDING. 

THE  falling  in  of  certain  leases  now  makes  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  a  block  of  premises  facing  Craven  Street  (five  floors  and  one  basement) 
and  adjoining  the  present  Institute  building.  The  extra  accommodation  available 
also  includes  the  three  upper  floors  of  the  present  building,  and  the  total  will 
increase  the  space  at  our  disposal  by  practically  three  times  the  floor  space  hitherto 
at  our  command.  The  alterations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in 
October  1910,  will  leave  us  with  a  much  more  convenient  and  imposing  home  for 
the  Institute.  Fellows  who  are  accustomed  to  the  present  cramped  and  rather 
unattractive  building  will  hardly  recognise  it  in  its  new  guise.  The  entrance-hall 
will  be  much  enlarged,  and  instead  of  the  present  staircase  there  will  be  an  oak 
one,  which  will  run  up  to  the  third  floor,  and  a  passenger  lift.  The  council  room 
and  the  rooms  adjoining  the  hall,  which  are  now  given  up  to  the  staff,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  form  a  lounge,  reception  and  waiting  rooms,  and  there  will  be  a 
cloak  room  and  telephone  room  for  members. 

From  the  back  of  this  entrance-hall  there  will  be  access  to  the  rooms  situated 
in  the  Craven  Street  block,  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  staff,  and  a  mezzanine 
floor  above,  will  provide  accommodation  for  the  increased  staff  which,  no  doubt, 
will  soon  be  required. 

On  the  first  floor  the  Library  will  remain  intact,  but  will  be  enlarged  by  an 
opening  in  the  wall  which  will  connect  it  with  the  present  Newspaper  Boom.  On 
the  same  floor,  in  the  Craven  Street  block,  will  be  a  large  L-shaped  room  (about 
thirty  feet  long  each  way),  which  will  be  used  for  Council  meetings  and  other 
purposes. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor,  including  the  Craven  Street  block,  will  be  made 
into  a  Newspaper  Koom,  large  enough  for  all  possible  requirements  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  will  contain  approximately  1,750  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  will 
be  well  lighted  in  every  part. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  smoking  room,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  present 
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Library,  with  a  writing  room  (some  twenty-two  feet  square)  adjoining  it,  and  on 
this  floor  (in  the  Craven  Street  portion)  will  be  additional  lavatory  accommodation. 
A  large  lavatory  with  eight  basins  will  be  provided  in  the  basement  also,  and  the 
present  smoking  room  will  become  a  students'  reference  library. 

The  fourth  floor  will  have  a  suite  of  excellent  rooms  for  the  editorial  staff 
and  suitable  for  students'  reference  or  research  work  or  other  special  purposes, 
and  on  this  floor  will  be  the  caretaker's  rooms  with  a  service-lift  to  all  floors. 
Finally,  a  flagstaff  is  to  be  provided  on  the  roof.  When  completed  the  premises 
of  the  Institute  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  Association  in  London. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hart  and  Waterhouse,  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 

Temporary  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  the  Fellows,  during  the  period 
of  rebuilding,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  Metropole. 


PKESENTATION    OF    AN    ADDKESS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY 
THE    KING. 

A  DEPUTATION,  representing  the  Council,  Fellows,  and  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  consisting  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Chairman  of  Council),  Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr. 
FREDERICK  BUTTON,  Admiral  Sir  N.  BOWDEN-SMITH,  K.C.B.,  Sir  DANIEL  MORRIS, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  JAMES  R.  Boos£  (Secretary),  waited  upon  His  Majesty  the  King 
on  June  22,  and  presented  the  following  Address:  — 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

We,  the  Council,  Fellows,  and  Associates  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
founded  in  the  year  1868  to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
bind  them  in  close  and  permanent  union  with  the  Mother  Country,  humbly  desire 
to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the 
lamented  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  our  late  illustrious 
and  beloved  Sovereign,  who  was  the  President  of  this  Institute  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  accession  to  the  Throne  when  he  became  its  Patron,  and  whose  death 
has  so  deeply  moved  the  people  throughout  your  Majesty's  Dominions. 

In  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  we  desire  to  tender  our  respectful  congratulations  on  your  Majesty's 
accession,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  under  Divine  Providence  every  blessing 
may  be  abundantly  bestowed  on  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  on  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  in  health  and  happiness  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  loyal,  prosperous,  and  united  Empire. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  twentieth 
day  of  June,  1910. 

His  MAJESTY  MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  REPLY:  — 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  and  myself  for  the  loyal  and  dutiful 
address  which  you  have  laid  before  me  to-day. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  me  in  this  time  of  sorrow  to  feel  that  my  grief  is  shared 
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by  my  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  great  Empire  over  which  I  have  been  called  to 
reign,  and  to  know  that  the  character  and  aims  of  my  beloved  father  were 
appreciated  by  those  whose  prosperity  and  welfare  were  ever  in  his  thoughts. 

You  may  be  assured  that  it  will  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence which  you  repose  in  me,  to  follow  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God  in  my 
father's  footsteps,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  to  labour,  so  far  as 
in  me  lies,  for  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  my  people. 


GREATER  BRITAIN. 

AUSTKALIA. 

The  Fur  Trade  and  Bush  Industries. — Australia  has  no  asset  of  great  importance 
in  her  furs.  In  the  early  days  the  kangaroo,  wallaby,  and  opossum  returned  good 
livings  to  large  numbers  of  individual  trappers.  But  with  the  advance  of  settlement 
the  kangaroo  has  practically  disappeared,  and  the  opossum,  which  yields  a  superior 
fur  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  at  good  prices,  becomes  each  year  scarcer.  It 
appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  both  of  these  animals  will  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  skin  and  fur  trade.  The  wallaby,  which  thrives  in  the  rough, 
mountainous  country,  is  assured  of  a  somewhat  longer  life.  Another  Australian  animal, 
and  a  delightful  one,  which  has  almost  vanished  before  the  inroads  of  settlement,  is  the 
little  native  bear.  This  beautiful  little  dweller  of  the  bush  is  very  shy  of  the  trespasser, 
and  has  almost  defied  every  effort  made  to  keep  it  in  captivity.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  it  to  Europe  and  perpetuate  the  species  here  in  zoological  collections, 
but  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  have  resulted  in  failure.  The  best  industry  for  the  trapper 
in  Australia  to-day  is  not  in  the  native  animals,  but  in  the  rabbits  imported  as  pets 
more  than  a  century  ago  from  the  Mother  Country.  The  rabbit  has  nourished  exceed- 
ingly on  Australian  soil,  where  it  breeds  much  faster  than  it  does  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  it  has  at  times  threatened  settlement  over  great  areas  of  rural  Australia.  Where 
the  land  is  occupied  in  large  pastoral  holdings  the  pest — for  pest  it  has  become — has 
at  times  been  more  feared  than  drought.  As  the  farmer  advanced,  however,  and  cleared 
up  the  timber  and  built  more  and  more  fences,  the  rabbits  have  been  held  in  check  and  in 
many  districts  almost  annihilated.  In  the  early  days  of  the  pest  the  Australian  country 
schoolboy  won  a  good  income  from  the  rewards  for  scalps  offered  by  the  Municipal  Councils 
and  the  State  Governments.  The  price  per  head  paid  often  exceeded  2d.,  but  as  the 
little  animals  multiplied  the  strain  upon  public  finances  became  too  heavy,  and  instead 
of  giving  a  reward  the  authorities  passed  legislation  compelling  landholders  to  keep 
their  properties  reasonably  clear  of  the  pest.  During  the  past  few  seasons  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export  trade  in  frozen  rabbits  and  the  high  prices  ruling  for  the  furs  have 
made  rabbit-trapping  more  profitable  in  many  country  districts  than  any  sort  of  rural 
labour.  This  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  labour  problem  in  some  parts  of 
rural  Australia.  Hundreds  of  farm  workers  have  abandoned  their  employers,  invested 
in  a  quantity  of  traps,  and  have  enjoyed  wages  which  have  amounted  to  a  substantial 
income.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  trappers  in  the  Commonwealth  earning 
from  £5  to  £10  and  even  more  a  week.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice,  however,  that  in 
Victoria  and  other  localities,  where  settlement  is  closest,  the  numbers  captured  are 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  at  an  early  date  the  "industry"  appears  likely  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  rabbit  has  had  one  good  effect  in  Australia  in  addition  to  paying  large 
numbers  of  people  high  wages.  It  has  led  to  the  fallen  timber  and  the  undergrowth 
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over  wide  fertile  expanses  being  of  necessity  cleared  up  many  years  sooner  than  would 
have  otherwise  happened,  in  order  that  the  pest  might  be  fought  successfully.  When 
the  rabbit  is  abolished  or  reduced  below  a  point  of  good  wages  to  the  trappers,  Australia's 
profits  from  wild  animals  will  practically  have  ceased.  A  branch  of  bush  industry 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Australian  Governments  is  the  trade  in  Australian  birds.  A  few  European  bird-dealers 
bring  many  thousands  of  parrots  and  ether  little  natives  of  the  Australian  bush  to 
Europe  each  summer.  The  traffic  is  a  cruel  and  undesirable  one,  and  is  regarded  with 
indignation  by  the  Australian  people. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Hocken  Library.— On  March  31  H.E.  the  Governor  was  in  Dunedin,  and  opened 
the  Hocken  Library.  The  Institution  obtains  its  name  from  Dr.  T.  M.  Hocken,*  who 
generously  donated  to  the  public  his  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  pictures,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Australasia,  especially  of  New  Zealand. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Hocken  supplemented  his  valuable  gift  and  offered  to  hand  over  a 
splendid  collection  of  Maori  weapons,  implements,  ornaments,  and  carvings. 

The  Library  deserves  notice  because  it  is  of  interest  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  make 
a  study  of  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  spirit  actuating  the  donor, 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  his  letter,  "It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  something  for  his  State,"  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  pictures  are  of  great  historical  interest.  The  collection  begins  with  Tasman, 
passes  on  to  Captain  Cook,  deals  with  intermediate  events,  and  reaches  to  the  'thirties. 
The  bound  files  of  newspapers  include  the  very  early  publications  of  Sydney,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  All  the  papers  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  are  in  the  collection, 
and,  as  Dr.  Hocken  says,  "there  is  ample  material  for  research  and  inspiration  in 
noticing  the  wonderful  methods  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Company  to  prosecute 
their  aims  and  attain  their  ends."  The  books  on  New  Zealand  are  very  complete,  and 
include  a  splendid  collection  of  Maori  bibliography.  The  original  Journals  of  Samuel 
Marsden  and  manuscripts  of  the  early  missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  collection  by 
any  research  student. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  Jamaica  Institute.— The  Institute  of  Jamaica,  which  since  the  earthquake 
of  1907  has  been  temporarily  housed  in  the  upper  part  of  Kingston  (in  Orange  Street), 
is  to  have  a  new  home  on  its  former  site  at  Date  Tree  Hall  in  East  Street.  That 
hall,  one  of  a  class  of  old-time  dwelling-houses  now  fast  disappearing,  was  so  seriously 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  that  it  has  been  decided  to  pull  it  down  and  utilise  only 
the  foundations  in  rebuilding.  The  Museum,  which  after  the  earthquake  was  restored 
as  a  one-storey  building  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  annual  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  the  shock  having  shattered  the  upper  storey,  will  have 
to  remain  in  that  condition  for  the  present,  as  the  sum  recently  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council — £3,500 — will  probably  be  required  for  the  new  building  which  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  large  public  reading-room,  the  sides  of  which 

will  be  utilised  for  the  storage  of  books.      Upstairs  the  centre  will  be  devoted    to  a 

ecture-hall,  with  the  West  India  Library,   a  members'   room,   and  a  Board-room  at 

the  sides.     The  lecture-hall  will  be  top  lighted,  and  on  its  walls,  which  will  take  the 

form  of  screens  so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation,  will  be  hung  the  portraits  of  Governors 

[*Dr.    Hocken,    as    a   Fellow    of    the    Institute,    compiled    a    considerable    portion    of    his 

invaluable   bibliography   in   the    Institute    library.— ED.] 
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and  other  worthies  in  the  Jamaica  Portrait  Gallery,  some  160  in  number,  also  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  maps  and  views  of  towns,  buildings,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  a  gallery 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Colony.  The  West  India  Library,  which  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  literary  side  of  the  Institute,  contains  some  2,000  volumes,  which  comprise 
all  the  principal  works  on  Jamaica,  including  a  valuable  series  of  almanacs  and  a 
large  number  of  old  newspapers,  and  a  very  varied  selection  of  works  on  the  other 
Colonies  and  countries  in  and  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  the  Museum 
will  be  arranged  the  natural  history  specimens  which  were  saved  from  the  earthquake — 
the  type  specimens,  being  in  a  case  against  a  gable-end  which  fell  out  in  the  earth- 
quake, perished  in  1907 — and  have  perforce  been  stored  for  the  last  three  years  and 
more  in  a  most  unsuitable  garret  in  Orange  Street.  At  the  expense  of  the  Library  vote, 
the  Board  has  recently  acquired  the  valuable  collection  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells 
formed  by  the  eminent  conchologist,  the  late  Mr.  Vendryes. 

Though  the  Museum  specimens  will  for  the  time  probably  be  in  rather  an  over- 
crowded condition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  newly-designed  Library  will  afford  much-needed 
extra  space  and  air  for  the  storage  of  books — a  condition  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
tropics,  in  view  of  the  ravages  of  insect-pests,  the  greatest  safeguards  against  which 
are  light  and  air.  When  the  building  is  completed  and  the  collections  are  removed  back 
to  their  old  home,  nearer  the  centre  of  Kingston  than  is  their  present  habitat,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole — its  Library  work,  with  its  branches 
in  the  country ;  its  members'  meetings  on  subjects  connected  with  literature,  science, 
and  art;  its  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions;  its  art  classes  and  lectures  on  various 
subjects ;  and  its  supplying  of  information  about  the  Colony  generally,  including  its 
various  publications — may  proceed  with  increased  usefulness. 

INDIA. 

Indian  Emigrants  in  Crown  Colonies. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigra- 
tion from  India  to  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  published  on  June  18  as  a 
Blue-book,  deserves  special  notice.  The  report  opens  with  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
emigration  of  indentured  labour  which,  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centu'ry,  was  violently  attacked  in  Parliament,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  century  that  the  system  became  general.  Dealing  with  the  effect  of  Indian  immi- 
gration on  the  Colonies  concerned,  the  Committee  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Indian  indentured  immigration  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  those  of  our 
Colonies  in  which,  on  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves,  the  sugar  industry  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  or  in  which  a  supply  of  steady  labour  has  been  required  for  the 
development  of  the  Colony  by  methods  of  work  to  which  the  native  population  is 
averse.  It  is,  moreover,  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  who  remain  in  the 
Colonies  after  the  expiration  of  their  indentures  (either  as  small  proprietors  or  free 
labourers)  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population,  and  that  in  the  second  and 
third  generations  many  inhabitants  of  Indian  extraction  become  men  of  considerable 
property  and  attainments.  These  considerations,  the  Committee  thinks,  point  to  the 
expediency  of  permitting  or  encouraging  the  introduction  of  Indian  labourers  where 
the  need  of  steady  agricultural  industry  is  strongly  felt,  provided  always  that  the 
immigrants  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  suitable  land  and  settling  down  as  small 
proprietors  on  the  expiration  of  their  contracts  if  they  so  wish. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Committee  relate  to  the  terms  and  duration  of 
indenture.  It  strongly  recommends  that  in  all  Colonies  where  the  system  of  indenture 
under  special  restrictions  and  penalties  still  prevails  the  duration  of  such  contracts 
should  be  limited  to  twelve  months,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  abolish  the 
practice  altogether  within  a  reasonable  time.  Moreover,  in  every  Colony  some  general 
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regulations  should  be  made  restricting  the  number  of  hours  during  which  children  should  • 
be  allowed  to  work,  enacting  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  should  be  given  for  instruc- 
tion, and  laying  down  rules  for  the  provision  to  be  made  by  employers  or  by  State  aid 
for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  does  not  entirely  concur  in  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  Indian  Government  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  India  that  emigrants  should 
return  with  their  savings  and  make  room  for  others  in  need  of  employment..  The 
evidence  would  appear  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  emigrants  who  return  to  India 
with  savings  are  unsettled  by  the  easier  life  they  lead  in  the  Colonies,  that  they  are 
generally  unable  to  settle  down  again  to  the  harder  conditions  of  life  prevailing  in 
their  native  villages  and  to  use  their  capital  economically,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
their  relations  and  friends  they  dissipate  their  savings,  and  then  seek  to  return  to  the 
Colonies.  This,  however,  they  are  frequently  unable  to  do  owing  to  age  or  broken 
health  and  the  disinclination  of  the  Colonies  to  accept  as  indentured  labourers  return 
immigrants,  who  are  an  unsettling  factor  in  plantation  life.  "We  hold,"  the  Com- 
mittee declares,  ' '  that  it  is  best  for  all  concerned  that  the  immigrants  should  settle  in 
the  Colonies  where  they  have  served  their  term  of  probation.  We  do  not,  however, 
consider  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  privilege  of  an  assisted  return  should  be 
entirely  abolished." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOR. — SIR, — 

Mr.  Amery's  Paper. — With  Mr.  Amery's  diagnosis  of  the  present  situation  and 
his  forecast  of  the  inevitable  result  of  allowing  things  to  continue  drifting  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  as  also  with  his  criticism  of  the  suggestion  to  form  an  Advisory 
Council,  and  with  his  desire  to  see  an  Imperial  Office  responsible  directly  to  the  Con- 
ference and  free  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  masterly  way  in  which  Mr.  Amery  has 
stated  the  case  should  do  much  to  convert  those  who  have  held  other  views. 

Where  one  agrees  with  so  much  it  is  difficult  to  offer  criticism.  Mr.  Amery's  aim 
is  ultimately  an  Imperial  Parliament,  but  he  recognises  that  any  such  scheme  is 
impracticable  until  the  various  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  are  placed  on  an  equality. 
Federation  is  impossible  except  among  equals.  Now,  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Amery's 
scheme  would  have  this  effect.  Foreign  policy  seems  to  me — and,  I  think,  to  him  also — 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Once  put  us  all  on  an  equality  there,  and  we  become, 
ipso  facto,  equal  partners.  The  rest  will  follow  inevitably.  If  we  fail  here  we  as 
inevitably  separate. 

On  the  question  of  the  need  for  the  development  of  the  Conference,  I  am  entirely 
at  one  with  Mr.  Amery,  but  prefer  existing  lines  to  new  ones.  To  appoint  a  Minister 
for  Imperial  affairs  and  make  him  President  of  the  Conference  seems  to  me  to  retain  the 
very  thing  we  agree  has  to  go — i.e.  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  further  appoint  Ministers  from  the  other  States  to  meet  here  annually  seems  open 
to  many  of  the  objections  that  Mr.  Amery  has  raised  to  the  formation  of  a  Council, 
and  to  the  further  objection  that  there  would  then  be  an  excuse  for  the  Premiers  ceasing 
to  attend.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intermediate  proceedings  between  the  regular 
Conferences  can  be  best  filled  by  meetings  of  Committees  appointed  ad  hoc,  who  would 
prepare  reports  for  the  Conference  in  their  special  subjects. 

The  main  object  for  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Amery's  appears  to  be  the  provision 
of  some  one  to  whom  the  officials  of  the  Imperial  Office  would  be  responsible ;  but  I  think 
this  difficulty  is  met  by  each  State  having  its  own  officials  on  the  staff.  The  fear  that 
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there  would  be  no  initiative  need  not,  I  think,  be  taken  seriously.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  the  complaint  from  our  own  officials  did  not  rather  take  the  line  that 
the  pace  was  being  forced  too  much ! 

The  Conference  must  necessarily  have  a  Chairman,  and  he,  like  the  Chairman  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  or  of  a  County  Council,  will  inevitably  have  certain  duties  to 
perform  between  the  meetings.  Why  should  not  the  Conference  elect  their  own  Chairman 
and  Deputy-Chairman  ?  If  we  are  to  be  on  an  equality,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
positions  should  be  filled  exclusively  by  members  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
might  well  be  a  different  Chairman  elected  at  each  session  who  would  remain  in  office 
until  the  next ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  that  either  the  Chairman  or  his  Deputy  should 
for  the  present  be  chosen  from  the  United  Kingdom  members  in  order  that  he  might 
keep  an  eye  on  the  office. 

I  doubt  if  the  Departments  of  Government  which  deal  with  Imperial  affairs  will 
ever  become  really  Imperial  until  we  have  a  central  body  to  whom  they  can  be  made 
responsible ;  but  an  Imperial  office  would,  at  all  events,  make  them  think  Imperially 
and  pave  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  all  round. 

Yours,  &c.,  L.  H.  HOBDEBN. 

Suggestions  for  "  United  Empire." — I  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Institute 
will  agree  with  the  improved  business  method  of  handling  the  old  JOURNAL  under  its 
new  name. 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  good  but  that  it  will  admit  of  further  improvement,  and 
I  wish  to  suggest  one,  viz.,  that  each  issue  of  the  UNITED  EMPIRE  should  contain  a 
page  devoted  to  a  good,  clear,  up-to-date  map  of  the  Empire,  making  it  as  comprehensive 
as  the  space  will  allow.  I  suggest  that  this  be  a  standard  feature  of  the  Magazine. 
Then  further,  when  a  Paper  is  read  upon  a  certain  Colony  or  group,  that  a  sketch-map 
of  the  State  in  question  and  its  nearest  neighbours — with  the  most  salient  geographical 
points  of  the  region  marked — be  printed  with  the  Paper.  If  we  cannot  have  illustrations, 
at  least  let  us  have  the  geographical  features  of  the  Empire  constantly  before  us,  so 
that  we  can  clearly  understand  the  allusions,  descriptions,  and  comparisons  that  compose 
every  worthy  Paper.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  ever  since  I  joined  the  Institute,  I 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  maps  for  such  a  Journal  as  ours.  Now  that  it  is  in  up-to-date, 
progressive  hands,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  backing  of  every  live  member  of  the 
R.C.I,  in  asking  for  this  most  necessary  improvement. 

The  Magazine  is  read  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  very  often  when  and  where  an  atlas 
or  maps  are  not  easily  obtainable,  and,  if  obtainable,  the  reader  will  often  not  take  the 
trouble  to  get  them.  With  a  neat  little  general  map  always  available,  and  an  occasional 
map  of  some  special  State,  the  matter  will  be  entirely  altered,  and  you  will  earn  the 
thanks  of  very  many  indeed. 

Wishing  you  increased  success  in  the  conduct  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  (a  splendid  name, 
by  the  way),  Yours,  &c., 

Aldgate,  South  Australia,  May  6.  F.  CALEY  SMITH. 

P.S. — You  are  an  exponent  of  Imperial  news,  and  have  a  monthly  audience  of  5,000, 
certainly  more  widely  scattered  than  any  on  earth,  and  probably  more  carefully  selected 
for  its  purpose  than  most.  Anything  that  will  increase  the  knowledge  of  each  other 
among  us  all  is  deserving  of  careful  thought. — F.C.S. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to   receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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Thomas  B.  Macaulay  (Canada),  Basil  F.  N.  Macrorie  (Burma),  Henry  W.  Madoc  (Transvaal), 
William  P.  Martin  (New  South  Wales),  Eric  W.  McConnell  (Queensland),  Arthur  McEvoy 
(British  Columbia),  A.  E.  L.  McGregor  (Tasmania),  Walter  L.  Meek  (New  Zealand), 
G.  St.  John  Mildmay  (British  East  Africa),  H.  J.  Morris  (Southern  Nigeria),  Arthur  C. 
Morrisby  (Rhodesia),  James  S.  Mowat  (Canada),  Ernest  H.  Nelson  (British  Columbia), 
William  Pearson  (Canada),  Captain  Robert  C.  Perkins,  D.S.O.  (Swaziland),  John  A.  Plimmer 
(New  Zealand),  William  M.  Ramsay  (Fiji),  William  H.  Rennie  (Newfoundland),  Arthur  O.  P. 
Reynolds,  M.B.  (North-West  Rhodesia),  A.  L.  Richter  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  James  A. 
Roberts  (New  Zealand),  Thomas  Rule  (British  East  Africa),  Andrew  W.  Rutherford  (New 
Zealand),  Hugh  S.  Sanderson  (Argentine  Republic),  Morris  Singer  (Rhodesia),  Herbert  H. 
Smith  (Natal),  Frederick  Southey,  A.M.lnst.C.E.  (Hong  Kong),  William  E.  Steers  (British 
Columbia),  George  N.  Stevens  (Federated  Malay  States),  John  P.  Tarby  (Fiji),  Thomas  Tayler 
(Burma),  Albert  Tilley  (Transvaal),  John  M.  H.  Tripp  (New  Zealand),  John  Turner  (Straits 
Settlements),  His  Honour  Judge  David  M.  Walker  (Canada),  0.  F.  Watkins  (British  East 
Africa),  H.  H.  Webb  (New  Zealand),  Gilbert  C.  Whigham  (Burma),  Gerald  Willoughby 
(Canada),  William  R.  Wilson  (New  Zealand),  Seymour  C.  G.  Wood  (India). 

Associates  (3)  : 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Smith-Pearse,  Miss  Ethel  Neumann  Thomas  (Cape  Colony),  Mrs.  David  M. 
Walker  (Canada). 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE -PRESIDENTS. 

Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
seventeen  years,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  have  been  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute,  subject 
to  confirmation  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF   COUNCILLOR 

Mr.  Richard  Jebb  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  (subject 
to  confirmation  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting)  in  succession  to  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


ALTERATIONS   TO   THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  which 
are  referred  to  elsewhere,  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  "Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  Ac. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "  United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  Is.  Gd.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  &d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


:V::  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  AH 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONOEAEY  COEEESPONDING   SECEETAEIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

R.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
HUGH  C.  CARSON,  ESQ.,  M.A  ,  SASKATOON. 
A.  B.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIR  SANDFORD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLET,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  E.G.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,SYDNET,NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
EDWARD   A.    PETHERICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOURNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,   ESQ.,   ADELAIDE,    SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ARCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
ERNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDERS,  F.B.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMABITZ- 

BUHG. 
ORANGE  BIVEH  COLONY:   C.  P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEBITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  EGBERT  DUFF,  GEORGE 

TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON  :   J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(R.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIRO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.L.ALLABDYCE,C.M.G. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIB  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOR. 
E.  L.  BROCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 
FIJI  :  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.E.C.,  I.S.O.,  SUVA. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ARTHUR  HUDSON,  ACCRA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIR    EDWARD    M.    MEREWETHER, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.    M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIR     CHARLES     C.    BOWEN,     M.L.C., 

MIDDLETON,  CHRISTCHUBCH. 
R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
NIGERIA,    NORTHERN  :    SIR    WILLIAM    WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 
NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 

FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA  LEONE  :   R.   M.   FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIR  ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA   PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY   C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 
ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   "UNITED   EMPIEE,"    AUGUST    1,    1910. 
THE    EOYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE    JOUENAL- 


DEAB  SIR, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  recently  had 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  taking  more  active  steps  towards  spreading 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  detailed  knowledge  as  to  the  present  resources 
and  future  development  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  this  object  might  be  advantageously  promoted  by  arranging  for  the  delivery  of 
addresses  not  only  at  important  provincial  centres,  universities,  and  schools,  but 
also,  in  popular  form,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  agricultural  districts,  such  addresses 
to  be  illustrated,  or  otherwise,  as  might  in  each  case  be  considered  desirable.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Empire  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  Institute  was  originally  founded  in  1868,  and  has  been  steadily  and 
successfully  carried  out  at  the  regular  sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  London 
by  the  papers  which  are  then  read  and  the  discussions  which  take  place  thereon. 
But  the  opportunities  for  attending  these  meetings  to  those  who  live  outside  London 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  naturally  restricted,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Council  now  desire  to  take  steps  to  further  this  particular  branch  of  the 
Institute's  work  throughout  the  country. 

To  institute  and  maintain  a  regular  scheme  for  addresses  on  any  large  scale 
must  necessarily  involve  a  considerable  expense  which  cannot  at  present  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Institute.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  develop  this  scheme  must  largely  be  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  funds  which  are  from  time  to  time  available  for  the  purpose.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  special  fund  to  be  called  "  The 
Empire  Lectures  Fund,"  and  to  invite  subscriptions  thereto  not  only  from  the 
Fellows  and  Associates  but  also  from  such  members  of  the  general  public  as  may 
wish  to  support  the  movement.  This  fund  will  be  administered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee upon  which  both  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  will  be  represented,  with 
the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  subscribing  public. 

By  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  recently  placed  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  a  series  of  experimental  lectures  have  already  been 
delivered  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  shows  how 
much  good  could  be  done  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  information  concerning  the 
Empire  throughout  the  country. 

The  Council  therefore  hope  that  the  proposed  scheme,  by  reason  of  its  Imperial 
character,  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  all  the  Fellows  and  Associates,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  and  that  sufficient  funds  may  be  provided  to  enable  measures  to  be 
taken  to  inaugurate  the  movement  in  the  autumn,  to  continue  the  work  throughout 
the  coming  winter  months,  and  finally  to  place  the  scheme  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis. 

Subscriptions  to  the  fund  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  Lieut. -General,  Chairman. 
JAMES  E.  BOOSE,  Secretary. 
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FIKST  SIGHT   OF  AUSTEALIA,    1899 

IT  seems  but  yesterday  I  saw  at  dawn 

The  faint  line  of  the  soft  Australian  shores, 

As  fast  we  sped,  borne  o'er  the  whispering  tide, 

Within  the  grim  heads  of  St.  Vincent's  gulf; 

And  all  the  sea  was  barr'd  with  purple  and  green 

And  dazzling  sunlight,  such  as  Southern  climes 

Know  only;  while  afar  in  distance  shone 

Thro'  tremulous  haze  the  scanty- scatter 'd  farms — 

Homed  in  the  quiet  hollow  of  the  hills — 

A  land,  they  said,  of  golden  air,  where  scents 

Of  sweetest  flowers  float,  and  where  the  grapes 

In  honied  clusters  droop,  a  Paradise  — 

Of  glowing  blue  and  tranquil  loveliness. 

TENNYSON. 
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EDITOEIAL  NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  July  12,  1910,  at  which  the  following 
Members  attended— Lieutenant- General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B. 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Kalph  S.  Bond,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Frederick  Button,  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier,  M.P.,  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G. — on  the  motion  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  next  year,  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  to  urge  him  to  place  on  the  agenda  for  the  Imperial  Conference  the 
question  of  the  closer  constitutional  union  of  the  Empire,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
King's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  a  real  and  effective  share  in  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  Empire. 


This  proposal  was  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young  and  carried  unanimously, 
and  copies  of  the  resolution  are  Being  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute  in  the  self-governing  Dominions  with  a  request  that 
they  will  take  steps  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their  respective  Prime  Ministers. 


THE  cry  of  "  Back  to  the  land  "  is  one  which,  to  judge  from  indications,  will 
soon  be  going  up  from  every  section  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  an  ever-present  problem,  for  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  tiny 
island  one  can  see,  within  a  few  miles,  the  twin  evils  of  overcrowding  and  depopu- 
lation. It  is  fashionable  to  regard  England  as  "  over-populated,"  but  there  are 
regions  where  land  is  going  steadily  out  of  cultivation,  and  economic  causes,  though 
contributory,  do  not  altogether  account  for  this.  Garden  cities  and  other  experi- 
ments to  tempt  the  town-dweller  back  to  a  more  natural  environment  do  notliing 
to  cut  at  the  real  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  however,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  city  life  as  the  most  desirable.  The  United  States 
is  beginning  to  have  the  same  congested  feeling  in  her  urban  districts.  The 
statistics  of  population  in  Australia  show  a  segregation  in  limited  areas  which 
increases  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Canada  wants  immigrants 
for  the  land,  partly  because  she,  too,  feels  the  effect  of  a  steady  flow  of  the  native- 
born  into  the  already  populous  cities.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  accurate  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Foster  Fraser  said  after  a  recent  visit  to  Australia,  that  the  pioneer  spirit  no 
longer  exists  in  the  native-born,  but  it  is  true  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  pioneers 
are  drifting  more  and  more  into  city  life,  and  the  black  coat  supersedes  the  shirt- 
sleeves. To  counteract  this  tendency,  both  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions,  has  been  the  aim  of  far-sighted  educationists  for  some  time  past, 
because  it  is  felt  that  it  is  only  by  treating  agriculture  as  a  science,  and  making  it 
part  of  a  child's  early  training  to  understand  something  of  Nature  and  plant  life, 
that  existence  on  the  soil  can  be  rendered  attractive  to  the  best  type  of  man. 
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Unfortunately,  in  Great  Britain  at  all  events,  anything  approaching  Nature-study 
has  merely  to  be  grafted  on  to  an  already  too  exuberant  scheme  of  so-called  educa- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Councils'  Association,  Dr.  J.  W.  Eobertson,  of 
Ottawa,  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  in  this  matter  when  he  said  that  "  England 
had  forgotten  that  agriculture  was  the  greatest  of  educational  experiences  for  citizen- 
ship, self-reliance,  and  all  kinds  of  adventurous  courage.  That  was  the  England 
that  planted  liberty  round  the  world.  ...  It  was  not  a  question  of  getting  agri- 
culture into  the  common  school,  but  of  getting  the  common  school  founded  on 
agriculture."  Dr.  Robertson  went  on  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Canada  in  providing  illustration  stations,  experimental 
farms,  and  other  aids  for  scientific  agriculture.  But  in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted 
lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  "  All  schools  should  have  some  Nature-study, 
some  household  science,  some  manual  training,  and  just  as  much  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  they  have  time  for."  That  is  to  say,  the  foundations  of  character 
and  citizenship  should  be  well  and  truly  laid,  and  the  child  should  be  brought  into 
relations  with  mother  earth.  The  rest  is  mere  ornament.  Until  this  ideal  can 
penetrate  the  hard  shell  of  so-called  educational  convention,  it  will  be  useless  to  cry 
"  Back  to  the  land." 

EXACTLY  twenty  years  ago  the  pioneers  of  Rhodesia  were  living  on  mealie  meal, 
got  with  difficulty  by  barter  from  the  natives.  They  had,  for  one  never-to-be- 
foz'gotten  period,  when  their  communications  were  interrupted,  neither  tea,  coffee, 
salt,  nor  sugar.  At  a  recent  luncheon  given  at  an  agricultural  show  at  Bulawayo 
the  bill  of  fare  contained  nothing  that  was  not  produced  in  the  country,  and  the 
guests,  needless  to  say,  were  not  regaled  on  mealie  meal  1  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  (inter  alia)  fish  (caught  afc  the  Victoria  Falls),  turkey,  ham,  sausages,  sucking- 
pig,  beans,  compdte  of  fruit,  custard,  tapioca  and  rice  puddings,  coffee,  salad, 
jellies,  cheese,  and  for  drinks  Van  der  Hum  and  red  wine.  All  these  good  things 
were  provided  by  the  farmer  hosts,  and  in  the  afternoon  Rhodesian  tea  was  served 
to  the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  smoked  Rhodesian  tobacco.  If  any  of  the 
pioneers  of  1890  were  present  at  this  banquet,  they  must  have  felt  as  if  the  days  of 
mealie  meal  and  tightened  belts  were  a  dream.  The  idea  of  an  "  All-Rhodesian  " 
banquet  should  be  repeated  during  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 
Meanwhile  we  say  with  all  our  hearts,  "  Well  done,  Rhodesia !  " 


IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times,  Lord  Brassey  writes  as  follows :  "  I  venture  to 
put  forward  a  suggestion  on  a  matter  which  may  escape  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
importance  of  displaying  our  naval  power  from  time  to  time  adequately  in  the  chief 
ports  of  the  outer  Empire.  We  recall  the  recent  cruise  of  a  powerful  American 
squadron  in  Australasian  waters.  It  has  left  an  abiding  impression.  .  .  .  So, 
too,  in  Australia  it  were  well  that  our  Colonial  brethren  should  sometimes  see 
specimens  of  the  latest  construction  for  the  Navy  on  which  their  security  depends. 
The  occasions  must  be  rare.  A  fitting  opportunity  will  shortly  offer.  Our 
Dreadnought  cruisers  would  furnish  a  noble  escort  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on 
his  visit  to  South  Africa  on  a  most  auspicious  occasion.  The  voyage  should  be 
extended  to  Australia." 

u  u  2 
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EXCELLENT  as  the  suggestion  is  in  many  respects,  it  is  open  to  some  objections, 
of  which  the  main  one  is  the  reason  which  has  led  to  the  concentration  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  home  waters.  As  the  great  American  naval  expert,  Admiral 
Mahan,  points  out  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  English  Press,  the  naval 
situation  to-day  closely  reproduces  that  of  England  and  Holland  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  which  then  took  place,  the  Mediterranean 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  Navy  in  order  to  concentrate  in  home  waters — a 
concentration  which,  coupled  with  the  command  of  the  Dutch  trade  routes,  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  a  long  struggle.  At  the  present  time  over  four-fifths  of  the 
battleship  force  is  in  the  "  Home  "  and  "  Atlantic  "  divisions,  only  six  battleships 
of  inferior  power  being  left  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Mahan  sees  in  this 
"  weakening,  almost  to  abandonment,  of  the  most  delicate  yet  very  essential  link 
in  the  system  of  communications  of  the  Empire  ' '  a  sign  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  the  security  of  the  British  Islands  makes  a  concentration  in  home 
waters  essential.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Fleet  can  be  spared  for  either  spectacular  or  educational  purposes. 


THE  observations  of  Admiral  Mahan  on  the  general  naval  situation,  coupled  with 
the  spirit  shown  in  certain  quarters  over  the  introduction  of  the  Naval  Estimates, 
do  not  encourage  a  spirit  of  optimism.  He  points  out  that,  whether  the  German 
navy  is  intended  for  aggression  or  not,  its  existence  brings  a  new  factor  into  inter- 
national politics  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  calculations  where  oppositions  of  national 
interests  arise.  To  measure  this  factor  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard,  and 
therefore  the  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Asquith  may  be  briefly  summarised.  Of 
Dreadnoughts  built,  building,  and  voted,  Great  Britain  has  afloat  and  ready  ten 
and  Germany  has  five.  Of  Dreadnoughts  building  Great  Britain  has  ten  and 
Germany  eight.  Of  Dreadnoughts  voted  for  this  year  and  next,  Great  Britain  has 
five  and  Germany  eight.  Total  in  1913 :  Great  Britain  twenty-five,  Germany 
twenty-one.  The  German  ships  are  part  of  a  programme  laid  down  by  the  Navy 
Law,  which  can  only  be  reduced  by  the  unthought-of  proceeding  of  annulling  that 
law.  The  number  of  ships  may,  however,  be  increased.  Admiral  Mahan  declares 
that  the  only  manly  and  reasonable  way  to  approach  the  subject  is  to  recognise  the 
facts,  and  to  make  due  business-like  provision  for  exigencies  in  the  future;  but  he 
recognises  also  the  difficulties  of  attaining  such  an  attitude  in  a  democracy  which 
refuses  to  think  about  military  and  naval  matters,  and,  owing  to  a  long-continued 
peace,  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war.  "  Yet  observant  men  know 
that  there  have  been  at  least  three  wars  in  this  so-called  period  of  peace;  wars 
none  the  less  because  no  blows  were  exchanged,  for  force  determined  the  issue. 
The  common  phrase  is  that  '  the  risk  of  war  has  been  averted.'  The  expression  is 
dangerously  misleading,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  controlling  element  in  this 
conclusion  has  been  the  adroitness  of  statesmen,  whereas  the  existence  and  calcula- 
tion of  force  have  been  really  determinative." 


ONE  other  quotation  from  this  striking  article,  which  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  "  Democracies  have  had  various  tasks  thrown  upon  them 
at  various  times,  but  never  perhaps  one  equal  in  difficulty  to  that  which  confronts 
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the  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  As  it  now  stands,  the  British  Empire  is  an 
inheritance  from  times  not  democratic,  and  the  world  is  interested  to  see  if  the  heir 
will  prove  equal  to  his  fortune.  There  are  favourable  signs.  One  of  the  most  so 
that  has  met  my  eye  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Labour  Government  in  Australia 
that  in  time  of  war  the  Australian  Navy  should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
British  Admiralty."  In  the  context  it  is  apparent  that  Admiral  Mahan's  reason 
for  specially  applauding  this  decision  is  because  he  deems  the  weak  spot  in  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  to  lie  in  the  tendency,  both  in  the  Mother  Country  and  in 
some  of  the  Dominions,  to  rate  political  theories  and  political  logic  above  practical 
efficiency. 

AN  interesting  departure  is  the  visit  of  165  Canadian  teachers  of  the  State 
schools  to  Great  Britain,  organised  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Ney,  of  the  Treherne  High  School, 
Manitoba.  A  round  of  entertainments  and  receptions  which  have  been  arranged 
for  the  teachers  (150  of  whom  are  women)  will  be  an  earnest  to  them  of  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  Mother  Country  regards  her  overseas  children ;  but  an  even 
more  valuable  result  must  be  the  broadening  of  experience  and  knowledge  which 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  new  tone  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  when  they  return  to 
their  pupils.  One  sometimes  hears  complaints,  which  are  often  well  founded,  that 
people  in  the  Old  Country  are  ignorant  of  the  new  Dominions,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  the  Old  Country  is  found  among  the  native-born 
of  the  younger  nations.  And  as  the  Old  Country,  her  history,  her  literature,  the 
monuments  of  her  pasl  and  her  historic  places  are  the  heritage  of  not  one  section 
of  the  race,  but  of  all,  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  such  ignorance  should  exist. 
Such  visits  as  the  one  here  recorded  should  be  annual  institutions,  and  might, 
indeed,  be  considered  part  of  the  educational  equipment  of  a  really  highly  qualified 
teacher.  That  Canadians  are  beginning  to  find  time  for  travel,  and  that  their 
thoughts  turn  to  the  little  isle,  set  in  an  emerald  sea,  which  is  the  home  of  the  race, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  East-bound  traffic  from  Canada  grows  yearly  heavier, 
and  has  reached  a  record  point  this  year.  Among  the  visitors  are  500  members  of 
the  Sons  of  England  Benefit  Society,  the  largest  excursion  which  has  ever  left 
Canada.  The  Society,  which  was  started  in  1875,  consists  of  those  born  in  England 
or  born  of  English  parents  in  Canada,  and  there  is  a  network  of  lodges  all  across 
Canada,  300  in  number,  with  30,000  members.  The  500  who  are  able,  at  a  busy 
time  in  the  Canadian  year,  to  make  this  trip  intend  to  do  what  they  can 
friends  to  go  back  with  them. 


THE  question  of  migration  within  the  Empire,  raised  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  its  Conference,  is  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  attention  overseas,  as 
well  as  in  the  motherland.  In  Canada  especially  the  problem  of  immigration  is 
being  eagerly  discussed,  and  the  discussion,  according  to  the  well-informed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post  at  Ottawa,  is  proceeding  on  two  very  dissimilar  lines. 
"  There  is  a  revulsion  against  the  harsh  working  of  some  of  the  regulations,  such 
as  that  relating  to  assisted  immigrants,  and  yet  there  also  is  a  feeling  that  greater 
scrutiny  should  be  exercised  in  the  admission  of  future  citizens.  .  .  .  Turning 
from  specific  cases  to  general  considerations,  I  believe  I  arn  warranted  in  saying 
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that  the  country  is  gradually  turning  against  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  entry 
of  the  people  of  Continental  Europe.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  immigrants,  the 
discouragement  as  to  our  West,  the  days  when  there  was  need  of  men  of  any  sort 
who  would  go  on  the  land  and  grow  wheat,  have  gone.  We  have  begun  to  awake 
to  the  consideration  that  the  children  of  these  foreigners  who  now  are  entering  in 
enormous  numbers  will  be  the  Canadian  citizens  and  voters  of  the  next  generation. 
The  reflection  is  sobering  us.  The  days  of  the  bonus  to  fetch  in  Continental 
immigrants  are  numbered;  restriction  is  on  the  horizon.  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath,  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  book  recently 
issued.  Mr.  Magrath  was  perhaps  the  first  man  to  introduce  irrigation  into  the 
arid  districts  of  the  Canadian  West,  and' ranks  high  as  a  practical  coloniser.  He 
is  regarded  with  profound  respect  in  Parliament  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  high 
character,  and  a  certain  piquant  freshness  of  view.  His  whole  book  is  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  pouring  alien  elements  into  our 
population.  The  core  of  his  argument  is  the  following  comparison.  At  various 
periods  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  borne  the  following  proportions  to 
the  entire  population :  1860,  4-10ths  of  1  per  cent. ;  1870,  1  per  cent. ;  1880,  9-10ths 
of  1  per  cent. ;  1890,  7-10ths  of  1  per  cent. ;  1900,  6-lOths  of  1  per  cent.— an 
average  of  7-lOths  of  1  per  cent. ;  whereas  our  total  immigration  for  some  years  has 
averaged  200,000  per  year,  or  3  per  cent,  a  year,  or  four  times  the  American 
average.  To  assimilate  our  immigration  as  the  Americans  have  theirs  we  should 
not  have  more  than  50,000  a  year.  '  With  two  or  three  exceptions, '  says  Mr. 
Magrath,  '  the  United  States  has  never  been  called  upon  to  assimilate  annually  as 
much  as  1  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  could  not  have 
absorbed  a  heavier  percentage  so  long  as  they  came  from  the  same  stock  as  its 
original  settlers ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  discovered  the  emigration  movement 
being  largely  transferred  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  to  other  parts  of  that 
continent,  though  still  only  called  upon  to  assimilate  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  of 
its  population,  it  became  nervous  as  to  its  ability  to  do  so,  and  at  once  adopted 
stringent  immigration  regulations  to  restrain  the  movement.'  And  Mr.  Magrath's 
book  is  largely  devoted  to  advocacy  of  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  the  same  scrutiny 
of  newcomers  as  that  exercised  by  the  United  States.  '  The  question  is,'  he  says, 
'  what  are  we  doing  to  knit  into  British  citizenship  those  who  take  advantage  of  ' 
our  naturalisation  law? — which  he  shows  to  be  very  lax."  The  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  correspondent  is  as  follows:  "  We  want  to  get  good  British 
people;  we  are  uneasy  about  foreigners;  and  we  need  to  watch  alike  the  influx  of 
newcomers  and  the  admission  of  them,  when  once  in  the  country,  to  naturalisation 
and  the  privileges  of  citizenship." 


NOTHING,  perhaps,  is  more  eloquent  as  regards  the  phenomenal  progress  being 
made  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  the  rate  of  railway  expansion,  either  in 
construction  or  sanctioned.  It  is  estimated,  on  seemingly  reliable  data,  that  within 
the  next  five  years  no  less  than  7,000  miles  of  railway  will  be  completed  and 
brought  into  operation.  This  year  track  will  be  laid  for  1,500  milea  of  new  lines — 
about  the  same  as  last  year— British  Columbia  being  at  present  the  chief  partici- 
pator in  this  development.  At  this  rate  we  may  see  Canada  within  the  next 
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decade  with  a  railway  system  of  something  like  44,000  miles.  Australia,  with  its 
17,000  miles  of  railway,  and  comparatively  small  annual  increase,  will  have  to  wake 
up  if  she  means  to  compete  with  her  sister-Dominion. 


UNDEE  the  Annuities  Act  the  Canadian  authorities  are  giving  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  people  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  lecturers  being  employed  to 
explain  its  advantages  at  public  meetings  through  the  country.  Annuities  may  be 
purchased  by  or  for  anyone  domiciled  in  Canada.  The  system  is  elastic  and  can  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any  person  or  association  of  persons.  There  is 
great  simplicity  as  to  payments :  deposits  can  be  made  in  any  post  office  of  such 
sums  as  the  individual  may  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  These  accumulate  at  4  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  and  at  the  date  fixed  for  the  annuity  to  begin  such  an 
annuity  as  the  total  amount  at  his  credit  can  purchase  will  be  paid  quarterly  as  long 
as  he  lives.  The  annuitant  receives  the  benefit  of  every  shilling  paid  in,  without 
any  deduction  for  expenses  of  any  kind.  Annuities  may  be  purchased  from  £10  up 
to  £120.  The  earliest  age  at  which  an  annuity  is  payable  is  55  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  invalidity  or  disablement.  In  such  a  case,  should  the  purchaser  have  at  his 
credit  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  £10,  payments  will  be  made 
to  him  though  he  be  under  55.  If  the  amounts  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  an 
annuity  of  £10,  or  should  the  annuitant  die  before  the  date  named  for  the  annuity 
to  begin,  all  payments  made,  with  3  per  cent,  compound  interest,  will  be  returned. 
There  are  no  lapses  and  no  penalties,  neither  can  the  amounts  paid  in  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  annuity  when  it  becomes  payable  is  protected  from  attachment  for  debt  or 
for  any  other  cause.  Should  a  man  die  at  60  the  Government  will  return  to  his 
wife  or  heirs  the  amount  paid  in,  with  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  Should  he 
desire  to  have  the  annual  income  guaranteed  for  twenty  years,  so  that  he  or  his 
heirs  would  in  any  event  get  back  twenty  annual  payments  of  the  annuity  in 
question,  this  can  be  effected  by  an  increase  in  his  weekly  payments.  A  variety  of 
other  arrangements  to  suit  differing  circumstances  are  also  possible. 


IN  a  paper  entitled  "  Across  Africa  from  Niger  to  the  Nile,"  read  by  Dr. 
Karl  Kumm  before  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  a  few  months  ago,  he  stated 
that  there  were  to  this  day  two  routes  still  in  use  in  the  Sudan  on  which  slave 
traffic  is  carried  on  quite  freely.  One  runs  through  Central  Africa  from  west 
to  east  by  way  of  the  French  Shari  Chad  Protectorate  (south-east  of  Lake  Chad) 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  to  Mecca.  Slaves  on  this  route  are  purchased  in 
Northern  Nigeria,  Adamama  (in  the  German  Kameroons),  and  the  Shari  Chad 
Protectorate,  and  the  traders  smuggle  them  past  the  various  European  posts 
by  passing  them  off  as  their  wives  and  children.  The  other  route  runs  north 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  Sinussi,  a  Mohammedan  chief  also  of  the  Shari 
Chad  Protectorate,  through  Darfur  (an  unoccupied  part  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan),  the  Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts  to  Bengazi  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  As 
regards  the  first  route  the  French  have  liberated  a  large  number  of  these  slaves, 
and  established  at  Fort  Archambault  (in  the  Shari  valley)  several  freed  slave 
villages.  It  only  remains  for  the  British  to  establish  a  post  at  Min  Gela  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  in  the  closing  of  this  slave  route.  "  Caravans 
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coming  from  the  Shari  Chad  Protectorate  have  to  pass  for  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  days  by  the  shortest  way  through  uninhabited  bush  and  hill  country. 
They  usually  arrive  at  Min  Gela  in  a  starving  condition,  and  hasten  to  the 
market  to  buy  food.  A  Government  representative  would  have  no  difficulty  to 
sift  at  that  place  pilgrims  and  slaves."  As  regards  the  second  route,  this  formerly 
ran  through  Wadai  (French  territory  bordering  on  Darfur),  but  since  the  French 
military  occupation  of  Wadai  it  appears  that  the  route  has  been  diverted  through 
British  territory.  Dr.  Kumm  adds  that  until  Darfur  is  occupied  slaves  will 
continue  to  be  traded  through  this  country.  Complaints  have  appeared  in  certain 
French  papers  that  many  of  the  native  chiefs  of  Wadai,  against  whom  punitive 
expeditions  were  sent,  had  taken  refuge  in  Darfur,  and  thence  continued  to  disturb 
the  peace  with  immunity.  These  disclosures  by  Dr.  Kumm  form  another  and  a 
stronger  argument  in  favour  of  a  vigilant  policy  in  the  Sudan,  and  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  the  steps  proposed  by  him  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
should  be  taken  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


SINCE  the  above  paragraph  was  written  a  most  regrettable  incident,  the  murder 
of  Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander  by  natives  in  Wadai  territory,  has  to  be  recorded. 
That  gallant  young  officer,  who  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
remarkable  journey  of  exploration  through  the  same  region  ("  From  Niger  to  the 
Nile  "),  trusting  to  his  own  personal  influence,  pushed  on,  without  escort  and  in 
spite  of  official  warning,  amongst  disaffected  tribes  which  were  particularly 
unsettled  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  French  military  operations.  The  French  authori- 
ties are,  of  course,  entirely  blameless  in  the  matter  of  his  death.  While  deploring 
the  loss  of  so  promising  an  explorer  as  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander,  we  must  regard  with 
some  satisfaction  the  statement  reported  to  have  been  made  recently  by  Sir  Eudolf 
Slatin,  Inspector-General  of  the  Sudan,  that  affairs  on  the  Darfur- Wadai  border 
are  now  settled.  As  to  slavery,  the  Inspector- General  is  represented  as  having  said 
at  the  same  time :  "  The  reports  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  untrue  to  say  there 
is  any  slave  trade,  and  slave  raids  do  not  exist.  .  .  .  The  slave  trade  as  such  is 
dead."  This  also  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  Sir  Eudolf  Slatin  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  say  that  slave  raids  do  not  exist  in  regions  bordering  on  Lake  Chad, 
and  Dr.  Kumm  does  not  contend  that  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  through  British 
territory  "  as  such,"  but  that  it  still  exists,  though,  no  doubt,  in  a  minor  degree, 
"  sub  rosa."  Moreover  the  latter 's  contention  has  been  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  other  explorers — for  instance,  by  Boyd  Alexander.  No  impartial  critic  will  deny 
that  British  rule  in  the  Sudan  and  in  West  Africa,  rendered  necessary  in  the  first 
place  by  the  deplorable  state  of  misery  and  depravity  into  which  the  indigenous 
tribes  had  fallen,  has  been  most  beneficent  both  to  the  natives  themselves  and  to 
humanity  in  general.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  difficulties  under  which  our  fellow- 
citizens,  responsible  for  administration  in  those  vast  tropical  regions,  labour.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  as  members  of  this  Empire,  to  point  out — in  no  cavilling 
spirit,  but  with  a  sense  of  justice — any  direction  in  which  we  may  believe  improve- 
ment possible,  so  as  to  uphold  the  integrity  and  humanity  of  British  ideals,  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud. 
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IN  view  not  merely  of  the  controversy  regarding  Manchuria,  but  of  its  intrinsic 
importance,  the  development  of  the  port  of  Dairen  (Dalny)  is  of  interest.  From 
a  consular  report  (No.  4372,  Annual  Series)  for  the  year  1908,  it  appears  that 
the  consular  district  of  Dairen  has  a  population  of  427,117,  of  whom  nearly 
30,000  are  Japanese.  Of  the  four  principal  towns  Dairen  and  its  suburb  have 
41,000,  the  population  of  Port  Arthur  being  about  one-third  that  amount.  The 
harbour  works  are  still  incomplete,  and  the  wharf  accommodation  at  the  busy 
season  insufficient.  The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  showed  an  advance  of 
50  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  the  Japanese  share  being  about  two-thirds, 
the  only  steamer  communication  (apart  from  occasional  boats  to  China)  being 
to  Japan.  The  chief  exports  are  beans  and  bean-cake  (the  latter  for  fertilising 
purposes).  The  area  of  new  land  available  for  bean  cultivation  is  restricted,  and 
the  trade  cannot  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  The  hold  of  Japan 
upon  the  trade  at  Dairen — after  Newchwang,  the  most  important  port  for  Man- 
churia— is  an  example  of  the  general  monopoly  which  is  being  attained. 


EECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  WEST  AFRICA.* 

BY  J.  ASTLEY  COOPER. 

I  FEEL  that  I  am  here  to-day  as  a  sort  of  preface,  an  impartial  one  I  hope,  to  a 
discussion  in  which,  I  understand,  some  gentlemen  will  take  part  who  are  much 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  lay  down  dogmas  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  West 
Africa. 

I  really  don't  think  I  ought  to  be  here  at  all,  even  as  a  humble  preface,  for 
when  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  read  this  Paper  I  was  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  a  second  tour  in  West  Africa;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away,  and  have 
had  to  postpone  my  departure  until  the  end  of  thre  year,  when  I  hope  to  extend 
my  journey  to  Northern  Nigeria,  a  country  which  I  have  never  visited,  but  which, 
I  understand,  has  as  bright  a  future  before  it,  with  good  management,  as  any  other 
tropical  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  not  only  great  mineral  possibilities, 
but  also  agricultural  and  pastoral,  a  happy  conjunction  of  affairs  for  a  newly 
prospected  country. 

It  is  a  truism  that  if  you  have  once  been  to  Africa  you  are  bound  to  renew  the 
\isit.  The  uncurbed  boundlessness  and  freedom  of  Nature  recalls  one,  so,  no 
exception  to  the  general  fascination,  after  a  nine  months'  trip  which  I  had  through 
South  Africa,  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  seen  the  Western  shores  of  the 
Continent.  During  this  journey  I  touched  at  Sierra  Leone,  when  I  resisted  Sir 
Leslie  Probyn's  kind  invitation  to  stay  longer.  I  saw  Monrovia  from  the  ship.  I 
spent  a  considerable  time  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Southern  Nigeria,  went  up  the 
Congo,  and  landed  at  St.  Thome,  the  Cameroons,  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  one  of 
the  dead  cities  of  Portuguese  West  Africa.  In  addition  to  these  perambulations, 
I  had  many  iy/ Cresting  conversations  with  leading  and  intelligent  men,  white  and 
black,  in  those  parts  of  the  world. 

One  is  overawed,  not  so  much  by  the  grandeur  of  Nature  in  West  Africa,  as 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  May  24,  1910. 
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by  its  fecundity.  The  country  is  one  of  Nature's  forcing  houses,  with  its  attendant 
debilitating  effects  upon  all  men,  especially  the  white  man.  Heat  is  the  prevailing 
impression — you  feel  it  in  every  pore ;  attended  with  a  fulness  of  insect  life,  which 
is  always  pestiferous  and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  problem  of  Mosquito  v.  Man 
always  will  be  a  matter  of  much  consideration  in  West  Africa,  unless  by  aome 
revolution  of  Nature  the  climate  is  suddenly  changed;  for  to  the  white  man  the 
mosquito  is  the  embodiment  and  the  essence  of  the  unhealthy  surroundings  with 
which  he  makes  acquaintance,  and  which  he  is  continually  combating.  I  under- 
stand that  about  one  million  pounds  has  been  spent  in  the  attempt  to  better  health 
conditions,  and  with  good  results,  for  the  present  death  rate  among  the  resident 
white  population  is  much  lower  than  that  of  London.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  the  climate  is  extremely  enervating.  Living  under  such  conditions  it  is 
only  natural  that  man  should  fly  to  stimulants ;  but  the  old  days  of  hard  drinking 
on  the  Coast  are  over,  for  men  go  out  now  in  the  hope  of  returning.  Opinion  varies 
much  there  how  a  man  should  regulate  his  habits,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
temperate  life  is  the  one  which  is  likely  to  last  longest.  I  have  examples  before 
me  now  of  two  men  home  with  malaria.  The  one  is  a  whisky-drinker,  the  other 
has  been  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life.  They  are  both  recovering  and  looking 
forward  to  their  return,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  total  abstainer  seems 
to  be  getting  over  it  quicker.  The  fact  is  you  can't  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule 
— what  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison — but  you  can  BO  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  yourself  in  West  Africa,  using  your  own  common  sense,  as  to  ensure  that 
when  fever  does  come  along  the  constitution  should  be  well  prepared  to  resist  it. 
With  the  establishment  of  cold-storage  dep6ts  on  the  coast,  men  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  feeding  themselves  with  wholesome  foods ;  and  with  decent  food  there  will 
be  less  inclination  to  rely  upon  alcohol  as  a  substitute.  A  healthy,  sound,  regular 
meal  should  be  more  of  a  necessity  there  than  here — to  get  below  par  is  a  greater 
danger  there  than  here.  Self-neglect  by  men  in  food  matters  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  dearth  of  white  women  in  West  Africa.  Man  was  not  meant  to  cook  his  own 
food  or  to  live  alone;  but  as  West  Africa  will  never  be  a  white  man's  country, 
in  the  sense  that  he  can  live  there  for  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  bring  his 
wife  there,  and  rear  his  children,  but  can  only  be  there  as  a  temporary  instructor 
&nd  overseer,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  have  to  go  muddling  along  in  the  future  as 
he  has  before.  As  the  possibilities  of  the  Coast  are  being  developed  it  attracts 
a  better  class  of  men,  who  lead  more  scientific  and  sanitary  lives  than  some  of  their 
happy-go-lucky  predecessors,  who  probably  took  no  precautions  whatever.  I  think 
if  a  man  starts  his  West  African  career  with  a  sound  constitution,  keeps  himself  free 
from  worry,  leads  the  simple  life  while  there,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  and  takes 
his  leaves  regularly,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  out  the  allotted 
span  of  life.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  the  climate  of  West  Africa  is 
otherwise  than  relaxing  and  specially  unhealthy  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  events  in  the  lives  of  West  Africans  have  been  put  down 
to  climate  which  should  be  put  down  to  other  prime  causes. 

Notwithstanding  climatic  conditions — conditions  similar  to  thosU'in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  have  modified  religions  and  revolutionised  Governments — the 
British  civilian,  the  British  trader,  and  the  British  soldier  are  carrying  out  great 
developments  in  West  Africa  through  the  system  of  relays  of  men.  We  are  clearing 
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the  land  and  planting  it,  we  are  delving  into  it  for  the  precious  minerals,  for  oil, 
and  other  valuables.  Above  all,  we  have  established  peace  and  safety.  Through 
British  influence  there  is  at  present  more  real  slavery  in  the  City  of  London  than 
there  is  in  the  whole  of  British  West  Africa.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  self-sacrificing 
work  of  the  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic,  who  are  educating 
the  youthful  generations,  though  I  think  they  would  be  better  employed  if,  instead 
of  teaching  them  letters,  they  taught  them  trades.  However,  we  must  take  things 
as  we  find  them ;  through  the  foundations  of  learning  inculcated  on  the  spot  and 
continued  at  home  there  are  black  men  who  have  become  legislators,  doctors,  and 
sound  lawyers,  rivalling  in  their  professional  experience  and  emoluments  men  of 
lighter  complexion.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  both  learning  and 
Christianity  have  only  touched  the  coastal  fringe  of  the  great  Dark  Continent,  but 
probably  as  the  railways  open  up  the  country  British  influence  in  these  directions 
will  be  further  extended. 

With  regard  to  agricultural  development  in  West  Africa,  the  establishment  of 
shows,  initiated  by  Sir  William  Macgregor,  has  proved  a  great  help.  Sir  Walter 
Egerton,  in  his  address  at  the  Ibadan  Agricultural  Show  on  January  12  of  this 
year,  puts  the  advantages  of  these  shows  in  a  nutshell. 

He  said :  "I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  great  crowd  here.  Assemblies  and  col- 
lections of  exhibits  such  as  we  are  about  to  examine  are  of  great  utility.  Not  only 
are  collections  of  exhibits  useful,  but  collections  of  chiefs  and  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  also  very  useful.  When  you  all  meet  together  and  exchange 
ideas  you  get  rid  of  that  feeling  of  isolation  and  distrust  to  which  you  have  been 
so  long  accustomed.  Now  you  all  meet  together  here  and,  for  instance,  you  see 
a  large  collection  of  yams,  you  see  one  variety  is  better  than  another  variety,  and 
you  also  see  that  the  same  variety  grown  in  different  places  varies  very  much.  You 
are  naturally  led  to  think  why  this  is.  It  may  be  for  various  reasons.  It  may  be 
that  the  soil  in  one  place  is  better  than  in  another;  or  it  may  be  because  the  farmer 
has  taken  greater  care  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  you  hoe  deeply  into  the 
ground  you  make  the  soil  soft,  and  by  turning  it  over  and  taking  out  all  weeds 
you  know  that  the  yam  or  other  seed  plant  will  grow  better.  Another  cause  of 
variation  in  quality  may  be  due  to  climate.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
climate  in  this  country.  There  is  very  little  rain  here,  but  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away  down  in  Jebu-Ode  much  more.  The  rainfall  in  Southern  Nigeria  varies  from 
an  average  of  less  than  40  inches  to  an  average  approaching  200.  You  will  also 
find  that  the  farmer  in  one  district  cultivates  in  a  different  method  from  the  farmer  in 
another,  and  if  you  see  that  the  result  is  good  you  are  led  to  imitate  his  method.  One 
great  new  and  very  profitable  occupation  here  is  the  planting  of  cotton :  the  cotton 
crop  is  now  very  large,  but  you  must  not  be  contented  with  largeness  only.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  cotton,  and  when  farmers  meet  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  they  will  naturally  discuss  the  question  of  cotton  cultivation. 
Enthusiastic  farmers  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  visit  the  British  cotton- 
growing  plantations ;  there  you  will  find  much  to  imitate  in  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. Another  important  product,  becoming  more  important  every  year,  is  cocoa. 
Our  farmers  at  present  know  very  little  about  the  proper  cultivation  of  that  tree. 
It  is  allowed  to  grow  as  it  likes,  but  it  should  be  carefully  pruned.  Now  the 
Government  forestry  and  agricultural  officers  are  ready  to  explain  the  proper  way 
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of  growing  the  trees.  Natives  are  also  being  trained  in  the  gardens  at  Oloke-Meji 
to  go  through  the  country  to  teach  its  cultivation.  Then,  when  the  fruit  is  picked, 
it  should  be  properly  fermented  and  dried.  You  will  find  many  exhibits  of  cocoa 
here — some  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  others  which  have  been  properly  fermented. 
The  way  in  which  a  product  is  prepared  for  sale  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  price  that  it  will  realise.  Another  product  out  of  which  much  more  might 
be  obtained  is  rubber.  In  the  way  in  which  the  rubber  collectors  here  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  it  does  not  fetch  when  offered  for  sale  more  than  Is.  0>d.  or  2s. 
per  Ib. ;  if  properly  prepared  it  would,  at  present,  fetch  double  or  treble  that  price. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  that,  as  each  of  these  Agricultural  Shows  is  held,  a  larger 
concourse  of  people  seems  to  assemble.  This  seems  to  show  that  these  under- 
takings are  appreciated."  This  extract  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  is  very 
suggestive. 

When  on  the  Gold  Coast  I  paid  a  special  visit  to  a  rubber  plantation,  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  healthiness  of  the  trees  which  I  then  saw  and  their  rapid 
growth,  that  there  should  be  a  great  revenue  to  West  Africa  from  this  source,  if 
proprietors  relied  more  on  the  cultivated  and  less  on  the  wild  article.  In  all  these 
growths,  whether  they  are  cotton,  kola,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  venture,  if  it  is  to 
be  commercially  successful,  depends  upon  care  and  experience.  The  extension  of 
the  railways  and  the  sense  of  increasing  public  safety  under  our  Government  are 
drawing  people  from  the  walled  towns,  especially  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and 
spreading  them  over  the  country,  where  they  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
help  extended  to  agriculturists  from  the  Government  centres  in  West  Africa  to  the 
white  and  the  black  planter,  both  in  seed  and  advice,  must  also  be  invaluable,  and 
help  to  encourage  that  healthy  industry  which,  after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  every 
country.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  more  fruit  might  be  grown  in  West  Africa. 
Some  of  the  scarce  remains  left  by  our  European  predecessors  are  orange  and  lemon 
groves — only  too  few.  If  these  fruits  were  more  generally  cultivated  they  ought 
to  prove  very  acceptable  on  grounds  of  health,  especially  to  that  increasing  class  of 
men  who  are  engaged  in  mining. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  mining  industry  in  West  Africa  has  emerged 
from  the  speculative  to  the  industrial  stage,  though,  perhaps,  the  shares  which  are 
still  of  a  speculative  character  are  more  interesting  to  the  public.  Prospecting 
work  is  proceeding  throughout  the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  certain 
that  there  are  continuous  reefs  from  the  Tarkwa  district  extending  for  about  150 
miles.  Gold  is  all  over  West  Africa,  both  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
rivers.  I  personally  visited  several  of  the  gold  mines  in  West  Africa,  and  can  testify 
to  the  energetic  work  being  done.  It  may  be  considered  invidious  to  refer  to  any 
particular  mine  in  a  Paper  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Abosso  is  the  most  fully  developed,  with  its  nearly  six  miles  of  underground 
workings.  As  another  instance  of  the  development  work  going  on,  it  is  interesting 
to  state  that  the  official  opening  of  the  new  dry  crushing  and  roasting  plant  on  the 
Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation  property,  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ashanti, 
takes  place  to-day.  This  plant  will  be  capable  of  treating  6,000  tons  monthly,  and 
marks  a  decisive  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  gold  industry  of  West  Africa. 
Development  is  going  on  all  over  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  in  the  jungle  there 
are  many  Abossos  and  Presteas  still  to  be  discovered,  for  the  surface  has  really 
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only  been  scratched.  But  only  those  who  have  seen  the  jungle  can  conceive 
the  difficulties  of  prospecting  a  country  so  densely  covered  by  tropical  vegetation. 
A  continuous  policy  has  now  been  initiated  on  most  of  the  proven  properties  by  a 
superior  class  of  engineers,  for  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  for  anyone  to  obtain 
a  responsible  managerial  position  on  a  gold  mining  proposition  in  West  Africa  on 
the  strength  of  having  kept  a  public-house  in  West  Australia  or  the  Klondyke. 
Those  lucky  opportunities  are  gone  for  ever,  and  gold  mining  is  being  soberly 
conducted.  When  I  returned  from  West  Africa,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  a  seat  on  the  board  of  a  West  African  gold  mine  that 
the  directors  should  visit  in  rotation  the  Coast.  I  urge  this  because  I  think  it  would 
be  an  incentive  to  good  work  by  the  servants  of  the  company  and  a  check  upon 
maladministration.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  mining  country  in  the  world 
where  servants  have  such  a  free  hand,  and  where  they  can  be  little  in  touch  with 
those  who  ought  to  direct.  Do  not  mistake  me,  for  rlo  one  has  a  greater  respect  for 
the  almost  heroic  work  done  by  mining  men  in  West  Africa ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  convinced  that  closer  business  and  sympathetic  communication  between 
directors  and  their  servants  would  be  of  advantage  to  shareholders.  With  sound 
management,  West  Africa  has  a  future  before  her  second  to  none  as  a  gold- 
producing  country. 

At  present,  I  believe,  both  for  agricultural  and  mineral  purposes,  the  supply  of 
labour  is  adequate;  but  when  the  influx  of  capital  into  West  Africa  has  opened 
up  larger  fields,  I  think  difficulties  will  have  to  be  faced,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
successfully.  It  is  certain  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  development  of  West 
Africa  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  labour  question.  This  undoubtedly  requires 
very  careful  consideration  and  organisation.  Whether  it  is  getting  this  at  present, 
there  are  those  in  this  room  who  can  speak  with  more  authority  than  I  can.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  all-important 
question,  the  chief  of  which  probably  are:  — 

1.  The  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  natives  not  to  do  too  much  work,  a  natural 
desire  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  do  little  more  than  scratch 
the  ground  to  produce  food. 

2.  The  fact  that  a  few  months'  work  in  the  mines  gives  a  native  sufficient 
money  to  live  on  for  a  year  or  two.    Advancing  civilisation,  however,  will  make  his 
present  simple  needs  grow  into  more  expensive  ones. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  sort  of  European  to  take  charge  of  the 
native  labourers  in  a  country  the  effect  of  which  on  a  white  man  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell.     This  probably  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.     There  is  no  better  or 
more  willing  worker  than  the  West  African,  if  he  has  the  right  white  man  over 
him — no  worse  if  he  has  not. 

"  He  live  for  work  "  is  an  expression  of  the  profoundest  astonishment  in  the 
West  African  pidgin-English  vocabulary,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of 
the  situation  is  that  not  only  will  the  West  African  not  work  himself  but  he  won't 
allow  any  imported  labour.  Imported  labour  mysteriously  dies.  However,  that 
cry  and  craving  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Monrovia,  even  from  the 
children,  "  Money,  money,  money,"  will  probably  solve  the  problem.  The  current 
descriptions  of  native  life  in  West  Africa  call  to  mind  the  legends  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden — without  the  apples,  unless  you  get  them  from  the  refrigerator; 
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but  if  we  are  to  make  West  Africa  a  financial  success  we  have  to  convince  the 
native  that  the  ideal  and  honourable  life  is  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  all  mankind :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  " ;  and 
"  the  Lord  God  clothed  them."  This  reversal  of  the  outlook  on  life  seemed  an 
impossible  task  a  few  years  ago  in  South  Africa,  but  now  there  are  over  200,000 
willing  workers  in  the  Transvaal  mines.  Why  should  not  that  which  seemed  an 
impossibility  in  South  Africa  with  a  kindred  race  be  also  accomplished  in  West 
Africa,  when  the  occasion  demands,  with  a  little  forethought  and  considerate  organi- 
sation, always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  West  African  is  even  more  of  a  domestic 
creature  than  the  Kaffir? 

The  difficult  question  of  labour  on  the  Gold  Coast  does  not  apply  to  the  important 
discoveries  of  extensive  alluvial  tin-fields  in  Northern  Nigeria,  which  have  now 
been  confirmed  by  fully  qualified  engineers,  for  there  is  an  adequate  supply,  and 
when  the  railway  is  finished  to  the  Bauchi  field  over  20,000  labourers  will  be  looking 
about  for  a  job.  Not  only  will  there  be  no  labour  trouble  there,  but  all  mining 
leases  are  obtained  straight  from  the  Government,  thus  avoiding  complications  with 
the  chiefs  and  their  satellites.  Lord  Scarbrough  for  the  last  three  years  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  prospecting  work  being  done  in  the  Bauchi  district  in  his  annual 
speeches  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  since  independent  capital  has  invaded  Northern  Nigeria, 
that  it  has  dawned  upon  the  investing  public  how  great  an  industry  has  been  added 
to  the  Imperial  assets  of  Great  Britain  hi  these  alluvial  tin  fields,  which  should  be 
very  profitable  directly  the  projected  railway  reaches  the  Bauchi  district,  where  the 
chief  discoveries  have  at  present  taken  place.  Water  difficulties  are  sure  to  occur 
there,  but  nothing  compared  to  West  Australia.  There  will  be  a  good  lot  of 
damming  to  be  done  before  these  alluvial  tin  properties  in  Northern  Nigeria  reach 
an  industrial  dividend-paying  stage.  If  the  professional  reports  upon  these  tin- 
fields  in  Northern  Nigeria  are  anything  like  approximately  correct,  and  the  supply 
is  regulated,  a  fabulous  amount  of  wealth  is  waiting  to  be  extracted.  Working  only 
with  calabashes  and  other  primitive  methods,  no  machinery  being  in  the  country, 
Lord  Scarbrough  reported  that  for  the  fifteen  months  ending  March  1907,  roughly 
240  tons  of  black  tin,  of  the  approximate  gross  value  of  £30,000,  have  Been  obtained 
from  one  property,  or  an  average  of  16  tons  a  month.  It  can  be  easily 
calculated,  when  the  field  is  scientifically  worked,  what  the  output  will  be.  The 
country  is  a  healthy  one,  teeming  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  For 
the  next  financial  year  the  tin  brought  home  by  the  Niger  Company  realised 
£29,935.  Last  year  Lord  Scarbrough  told  the  Niger  Company's  shareholders: 
"  As  regards  tin  development,  we  have  brought  home  and  marketed  an  increased 
quantity  of  ore,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  this  will  probably  represent 
the  high-water  mark  of  our  export  capacity  until  increased  and  cheaper  land 
transport  facilities  are  provided."  In  his  last  annual  report  Sir  Percy  Girouard 
remarks:  "  The  main  difficulty  in  the  development  of  this  promising  industry  is 
its  situation.  With  the  construction  of  a  railway  through  Zaria  it  should  be 
possible  to  place  the  mines  in  close  connection  with  it  by  means  of  a  road,  which 
should  also  serve  Bauchi  Province."  The  position  now  is  that  the  survey  for  the 
road  has  been  actually  commenced,  the  fields  are  being  actively  exploited,  and  a 
London  capitalist  has  made  an  offer  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  build  the  railway  to 
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the  tin-fields  from  the  Kaduna  Eiver  at  his  own  expense,  which,  I  believe,  is  still 
under  consideration.  The  railway  line  joining  Lagos  to  Kano  is  being  pushed  on. 
It  will  open  up  a  thickly  populated  and  rich  territory.  Eailway  extension  is  also 
going  on  at  several  places  on  the  Gold  Coast.  For  instance,  I  shall  be  able,  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  to  ride  in  a  train  from  Taquah  to  Broomassie,  instead  of  trudging 
it  or  hammocking  it  as  I  did  last  time.  With  regard  to  the  steamboat  service  to  the 
Coast,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  travelled  in  worse  boats,  and  better.  Generally 
you  get  civility  on  board,  but  people  who  live  in  the  Tropics  are  accustomed  to 
servility.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  grumbling  both  about  the  railway  and  the 
shipping  service,  but  neither  can  be  made  to  pay  if  they  are  run  on  a  philanthropic 
basis. 

I  should  like  to  say  before  concluding  that  while  in  West  Africa  I  started  the 
idea  of  a  black  cricket  team  being  sent  home  to  England.  My  friend  Major 
Guggisberg,  a  well-known  member  of  the  M.C.C.,  who  was  in  West  Africa  at  the 
time  and  who  left  last  week  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  Surveyor-General  for 
Nigeria,  took  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Lacey,  the  Secretary  of  the 
M.C.C.,  also  offered  his  hearty  co-operation.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  prompted 
me  to  make  this  suggestion  are  admirably  expressed  in  a  letter  to  me  by  Major 
Guggisberg,  which  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you  my  views  on  the  advantage  likely  to  result 
from  a  visit  of  West  African  cricketers  to  England. 

"  The  object,  first  and  last,  of  the  tour  is  to  further  the  interests  of  our  great 
national  game  in  West  Africa,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the  good  feeling  between 
the  ever-increasing  mass  of  educated  natives,  and  not  only  those  Europeans  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  Government  lies,  but  also  those  whose  work 
in  commerce  and  agriculture  in  the  country  brings  them  into  daily  contact  with 
its  inhabitants.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  state  that,  in  the  various  Colonies 
in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  from  time  to  time  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  it  has  been  my 
invariable  experience  that  the  mutual  good  feeling  produced  by  intercourse  on  the 
cricket-field  between  European  and  native  has  not  ceased  when  stumps  were  drawn, 
but  has  continued  into  those  othe»  branches  of  life  in  which  the  various  races  are 
necessarily  mingled  in  our  Empire.  The  benefits  accruing  from  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  characteristics  cannot  naturally  be  as  thoroughly  understood 
by  those  whose  lives  are  spent  entirely  in  England,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  very 
widely  appreciated  by  both  native  and  European  in  the  Colonies.  Cricket  has  been 
played  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way  by  the  natives  in  our  various  Colonies  on 
the  coast  for  several  years.  During  this  period  many  of  them  have  become  pro- 
ficient at  the  game,  and  several  have  proved  themselves  very  expert  bowlers ; 
nearly  all  are  good  fielders,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  keenness  in  the  game  exists 
among  them. 

"  As  was  only  natural,  however,  great  ignorance  existed  as  to  the  conduct  and 
etiquette  of  the  game,  and  in  consequence  matches  were  ill-organised,  and  often 
resulted  in  bad  feeling.  About  a  year  ago  the  native  cricketers  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
feeling  that  something  was  wanted,  placed  their  cricket  affairs  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  Europeans,  who  formed  a  native  League  for  them,  governed  by  laws  framed 
so  as  to  produce  good  club  organisation,  respect  for  the  rules  of  cricket,  and  a 
sporting  competition  for  a  shield  presented  by  those  officers  of  the  Koyal  Engineers 
who  had  served  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
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"  This  League  has  been  astonishingly  successful,  not  only  in  raising  the  standard 
of  play  and  producing  new  players,  but  also  in  creating  a  really  good  cricket 
spirit  among  the  natives.  Its  success  has  been  such  that,  though  confined  for 
the  present  to  Accra,  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  principle  of  the  League 
is  spreading  to  the  other  Colonies.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  sees  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  over  a  thousand  people  on  each  of  the  principal  grounds.  At  the  inter- 
Colonial  match  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigerian  natives  at  Accra  there  were 
over  5,000  natives  present,  and  the  game  was  characterised  by  as  true  a  sports- 
manship as  I  have  seen  on  an  English  cricket  field. 

"  I  mention  the  foregoing  details  to  show  you  the  spirit  that  exists  among  the 
West  African  cricketers — a  spirit  that  is  increasing  day  by  day,  and  bringing  more 
and  more  young  natives  on  to  the  playing  fields,  and  thereby  into  contact  with 
the  Europeans. 

"  I  know  there  are  many  who  ask  what  good  is  produced  by  this  contact — in 
fact,  who  are  strongly  against  it.  But  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  intejrcourse 
between  Europeans  and  natives  is  begun  in  the  right  way  the  result  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  both.  We  have  got  to  live  among  them,  to  govern  them,  to  conduct 
commerce  with  them,  so  why  not  get  to  know  them? — and  surely  there  can  be  no 
better  way  of  starting  that  acquaintance  than  in  a  manly  sport  such  as  cricket. 

"  From  what  I  have  said  about  their  cricket  you  will  perceive  that  we  now 
have  a  large  cricket  contingent  in  our  West  African  population,  and  I  consider 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  clinching  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  the  game  by  bringing 
a  representative  team  on  a  visit  to  England. 

"  This  tour  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the  play  of  the  members  of  the  team, 
but  will  give  them  a  thorough  education  in  the  principles  of  the  game.  It  will 
also  give  them  some  idea  of,  the  importance  in  which  cricket  is  held  in  England, 
an  importance  which  I  am  afraid  is  not  particularly  impressed  on  them  by  the 
efforts  of  pale-faced,  \veary  white  men  chasing  balls  on  the  sandy  expanse  of  a 
tropical  African  cricket  ground.  The  lessons  learned  in  England  will  be  dissemi- 
nated slowly  but  sui'ely  through  the  various  Colonies  on  the  return  of  the  team 
to  Africa,  and  will  prove  of  incalculable  value. 

"  I  know  that  the  visits  of  previous  native  teams  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  may  not  have  been  entirely  successful.  We  shall  profit  by  their  experi- 
ence, and  in  addition  we  shall  have  an  asset  which  will  go  far  to  making  the  trip 
a  success,  viz.,  our  determination  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of  the  tour,  which  is 
cricket-education  and  not  money  or  pleasure.  To  this  end  the  team  will  be  kept 
in  thorough  discipline  by  stringent  regulations  and  personal  supervision,  and  any 
who  are  afraid  to  subject  themselves  to  this  will  not  be  included  in  the  team. 

"  We  should  not  fly  at  too  high  game.  I  consider  matches  against  a  few  of 
the  second-class  counties — the  League  clubs  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham 
and  South  Wales;  the  M.C.C.  at  Lord's,  Surrey  Club  at  the  Oval,  and  possibly 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — will  be  as  much  as  we  can  manage. 

"  As  regards  the  selection  of  the  players,  several  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
different  Colonies  have  kindly  signified  their  willingness  to  assist  me  in  this. 

"  Their  Excellencies  the  Governors  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Southern  Nigeria,  and 
Sierra  Leone  have  kindly  signified  to  me  their  approval  of  the  proposed  scheme. 
"  Before  ending  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter  I  should  like  to  remark  that, 
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although  cricket  is  the  object  of  the  tour,  there  are  several  side  issues.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  people  in  England 
who  are  involved  financially  in  West  Africa,  and  who  are  more  or  less  ignorant  of 
the  progress  the  country  has  made  in  civilisation.  It  would  surely  be  of  immense 
interest  to  the  many  who  hold  shares  in  the  rapidly  improving  West  African  mines, 
who  are  concerned  in  the  great  development  in  rubber  and  cocoa  now  taking  place, 
or  who  are  connected  with  the  big  mercantile  firms  on  the  coast,  to  see  a  team  of 
natives  from  the  tropical  jungle  taking  part  in  an  English  cricket  season — a  solider 
evidence  of  civilisation  and  prosperity  than  any  leaded  prospectus." 

However,  when  we  got  to  details  we  found  there  were  so  many  pros  and  cons 
that,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Still,  the  progress  of  cricket 
in  West  Africa  among  the  natives  is  to  me  a  most  healthy  sign,  and  not  less  welcome 
than  those  other  developments  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  your  attention. 

Well,  this  is  Empire  Day.  Our  forefathers  and  we  have  founded  an  Imperial 
Dominion  which  covers  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  earth :  it  is  our  duty,  and 
that  of  those  who  follow  us,  to  maintain  this  Empire  at  all  hazards,  and  if  possible 
to  make  the  links  which  bind  us  closer  still.  I  was  an  advocate  of  the  Imperial  and 
Pan-Britannic  idea  when  it  had  fewer  followers  than  it  has  to-day,  and  I  have 
already  written  so  much  on  methods  of  closer  cohesion  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  self-governing  peoples  of  the  Empire  that  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  say 
much  this  afternoon. 

The  people  in  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  Crown  are  the  grown-up 
partners  of  our  Imperial  destiny.  We  have  to  treat  them  as  adults  in  all  our 
Imperial  considerations.  Towards  our  black  fellow-subjects,  at  any  rate  on  the 
African  continent,  we  must  act  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  children  not  yet  fully 
understanding.  We  have  a  great  Imperial  trust  towards  them  which  we  can  better 
fulfil  by  example  than  precept,  for  they  are  very  observant  children.  It  is  by  the 
example  which  we  set,  and  the  elevating  work  which  we  do,  that  the  British  people 
will  attain  the  respect  of  the  millions  of  the  black  races  of  mankind  handed  to  our 
care,  and  will  influence  for  good  their  future.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
Civil  Servant,  of  every  soldier,  of  every  trader,  and  of  every  traveller  to  impress  the 
black  man,  by  his  deeds  and  words,  that  it  is  no  idle  or  wanton  boast  that  the 
British  are  in  truth  an  Imperial  race.  Upon  example  and  justice  depends  the  future 
of  British  influence  in  West  Africa — whether  our  sway  and  memory  shall  long 
endure,  or  whether  it  shall  fade,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind,  like  those  European 
peoples  who  have  preceded  us  in  West  Africa.  I  can  conceive  no  more  onerous 
or  delicate  task  than  the  Imperial  trust  of  the  black  children  of  the  earth,  trying  to 
raise  them  to  a  higher  civilisation,  while  not  interfering  too  much  with  their  own 
national  customs.  It  is  only  example  which  will  do  this,  and  that  indescribable 
influence  which  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  good,  sound,  shrewd  and 
unselfish  work. 

Most  Britons  in  West  Africa  are  there  not  from  choice,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  idea  of  an  Imperial  trust  towards  the  grown-up  children  of  the  sun  has 
already  done  much  to  lighten  and  illumine  the  monotonous  and  trying  lives  of 
those  British  citizens  whose  path  is  cast  in  West  African  regions. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  before  the  Paper)  :  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Lord  Harris  stating  that  he  has 
been  called  to  Canterbury  on  urgent  county  business,  and  is  unable  on  this  occasion 
to  preside,  as  had  been  announced.  In  his  absence  I  have  been  invited  to  take  the 
Chair,  and  I  have  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  a  gentleman  who  bears  a 
name  very  well  known  in  the  sporting  world,  and  who  has  also  done  much  to  develop 
and  promote  the  idea  of  the  Olympic  games  and  also  what  he  calls,  in  certain  articles 
he  has  written,  the  Pan-Britannic  movement.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Cooper  has  identified 
himself  with  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests  and  affairs,  and  has  visited  many  parts 
of  the  British  Dominions.  Recently  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  West  African  Colonies,  all  of  which  he  has  visited,  and  he  has  written 
on  their  resources  and  possibilities.  The  Paper  to-day,  I  understand,  is  the  outcome 
of  one  of  his  recent  visits. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place  :  — • 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  instructive  and  entertaining  Paper.  I  beg  now  to  invite  discussion 
upon  it. 

Sir  OWEN  PHILIPPS,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  explained  that  his  connection  with  West 
Africa  was  of  very  recent  date,  and  that  he  had  come  simply  as  a  listener.  He  therefore 
asked  to  be  excused  from  saying  more  than  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper  for  his  able  Paper,  to  which  they  had  all  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  SHELFORD  :  I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  both  for 
his  spirit  of  Imperialism  and  for  the  work  he  has  done,  and  more  particularly  this 
afternoon  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  just  touched  upon  the  subject  of  railways  in 
West  Africa  and  left  me  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Some  eleven  years  ago  there  were  no 
railways  in  West  Africa.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some  one  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way lines,  and  the  expenditure  on  them  must  have  amounted  to  over  five  million  pounds 
sterling.  All  political  parties  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  developing 
West  Africa  by  means  of  railways  or  by  means  of  roads.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  when  the  first  railway  was  begun.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pushed 
on  the  work  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  other  Secretaries  of  State  have  largely  aided  in 
the  same  direction.  What  is  the  result  ?  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  West  Africa  was 
in  a  savage  state.  Almost  all  the  Colonies  were  more  or  less  disturbed.  In  Sierra  Leone, 
in  1898,  there  was  a  revolt,  sometimes  called  the  Hut  Tax  revolt,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  natives  rose  and  killed  pretty  nearly  all  the  white  men  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
But  now  Sierra  Leone  has  a  railway  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  interior 
up  to  the  frontier  of  Liberia,  and  you  no  longer  hear  of  any  disturbances  in  that 
quarter.  Take  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Ashantis  waged  war  against  us  again  and  again, 
the  years  1875,  1896,  and  1901  being  all  distinguished  by  such  wars,  each  of  which 
must  have  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  or  so.  In  1903  we  carried  the  Gold 
Coast  main  line  up  to  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashanti,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  no  more  Ashanti  disturbances,  the  Ashantis  having,  as  it  were,  turned  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  become  workers  in  the  gold  mines.  If  you  hear  of  any 
disturbances  in  Southern  Nigeria,  you  will  find  they  are  away  from  the  Lagos  Railway. 
I  think  you  will  agree,  therefore,  that  the  work  has  been  a  useful  one.  It  may  be  asked 
at  whose  expense  all  this  work  has  been  carried  on.  The  answer  is  at  nobody's  expense. 
The  Colonies  had  to  borrow  money  to  construct  the  railways,  and,  of  course,  have  to 
pay  interest  upon  it.  But  take  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast  railway.  It  has  paid 
5  per  cent,  from  the  day  of  its  opening.  If  Lord  Harris  were  here  he  might  say  this 
is  because  of  the  high  freights  that  are  charged.  But  as  long  as  his  companies  agree 
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to  pay  the  rates,  I  do  not  think  the  argument  is  affected.  The  Sierra  Leone  railway 
pays  from  1£  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  extra  customs 
at  the  port  due  to  trade  brought  by  that  line,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  it  pays 
4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent.  The  case  of  Lagos  is  more  confused,  because  of  the  extensions 
in  hand.  But  that  line  also  pays  its  way.  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  revenue 
of  Lagos  was  about  £300,000  a  year,  whereas  now  it  is  considerably  over  £1,000,000, 
an  increase  which  is  largely  due  to  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Here,  then,  I 
think  you  will  agree,  is  a  great  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  has  expressed  the  hope  that  future  extensions  of  the  railways 
may  lead  the  people  of  the  country  to  occupy  themselves  in  industry.  As  to  that,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  opening  of  the  railways  has  meant  the  conversion  of  a  lot 
of  savages  into  civilised  railway  guards,  porters,  signalmen,  and  the  like,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  some  evidence  that  his  hopes  are  likely  to  be  realised. 

Mr.  W.  H.  LEVER  (Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine)  :  I 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  Paper  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  though  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  West  Africa,  I  may  at  least  claim  that  that  fact 
enables  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  perfect  impartiality.  I  might  point  out  that, 
in  addition  to  the  construction  of  railways,  which  is,  I  admit,  a  work  of  the  very 
utmost  importance,  there  are  many  other  fields  to  which  our  energies  may  be  directed 
in  that  country  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  sanitation 
of  the  country,  and  my  excuse  for  referring  to  that  subject  is  my  connection  with  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  in  succession  to  our  late  friend,  Sir  Alfred 
Jones.  In  my  opinion,  though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able,  as  yet,  to  speak  with  any 
great  authority  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tropical  possessions  of  the 
Empire  should  not  be  made  as  thoroughly  healthy  as  our  own  great  cities,  and  efforts 
aiming  at  that  result  are  being  made  by  a  very  devoted  band  of  medical  men,  even 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Professor  Button)  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  their  own 
lives.  That  work  is  being  carried  on,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  intention,  and  will, 
I  believe,  achieve  the  object,  of  opening  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  Empire  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  at  large.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
have  neglected  far  too  long  the  enormous  resources  which  these  tropical  possessions 
contain.  Year  by  year  we  have  to  provide  for  an  increasing  population,  and  certain 
products  which  mankind  finds  to  be  essential  to  its  wellbeing  are  to  be  found  in  these 
countries  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Indeed,  their  great  source  of  wealth  will,  I 
think,  be  found  not  in  their  gold  fields,  but  in  their  oils  and  other  products  so  useful 
and  wholesome  both  for  men  and  for  animals.  I  trust,  as  the  result  of  our  efforts,  we 
shall  be  able  to  raise  the  condition  oft  the  natives.  Our  first  duty  is  to  them.  It  is 
their  country,  not  ours,  and  our  only  excuse  for  going  there  is  the  developing  of  its 
resources  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  also  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  gold  industry,  although  no  doubt  a  very  advantageous  one,  cannot  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  the  natives  like  their  own  natural  industry  of  agriculture,  and  if  we 
develop  its  agricultural  resources  we  shall  raise  the  country  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  supply  a  gap  in  the  food  resources  of  the  world.  I  feel 
sure  that  Sir  Owen  Philipps  ought  to  approve  of  this  idea,  for  he  is  interested  in  the 
Elder  Dempster  Line,  and  he  knows  that  a  ton  of  gold,  though  of  great  value,  does 
not  take  up  much  room  in  a  ship,  whereas  agricultural  produce  will  fill  his  ships 
to  the  brim.  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  more  of  what  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  observed 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  for  I  feel 
that  on  these  lines  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  from  the  health  point  of 
view  we  shall  create  in  West  Africa  a  portion  of  the  Empire  of  which,  second  to  none, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

X  X  2 
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Mr.  P.  A.  RENNEB  :  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  interesting  Paper  appeals  to  me  in  many 
ways.  I  differ  from  him  in  some  little  particulars,  chiefly  because,  I  suppose,  I  am 
selfish,  but  I  would  say  on  the  whole  his  Paper  has  put  before  us  in  a  very  able 
manner  many  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country. 
We  have  had  an  excellent  Governor  in  Sir  John  Rodger,  who  sought  to  encourage 
agriculture  by  all  the  efforts  in  his  power.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  annual 
agricultural  shows  into  various  districts,  and  by  that  measure  sought  to  encourage 
the  illiterate  natives  to  apply  their  energies  to  the  soil.  Others,  more  educated, 
perhaps,  are,  we  are  told,  applying  themselves  more  to  trade  and  qualifying  them- 
selves for  work  in  mercantile  offices  and  also  for  the  Government.  We  have  a  staff 
of  men  who  would  surprise  some  of  you  if  you  only  went  there  and  were  told  they 
were  educated  only  on  the  coast  and  yet  were  able  to  do  such  work.  We  are  thankful 
for  this  help.  As  to  the  railways,  something  has  already  been  spoken  by  an  expert 
on  the  subject,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  the  few  years  I  have  lived  on  the  coast,  I 
have  seen  the  improvement  brought  about  by  the  railways,  an  improvement  which 
has  so  astonished  us  as  to  make  us  almost  worship  the  white  man.  Previously  to  the 
introduction  of  railways,  the  clan  feeling  and  tribal  strifes  and  feuds  were  very  rife, 
and  the  people  of  one  village  would  scarcely  visit  those  of  another.  Now  all  this 
is  changed.  This  is  an  improvement  which  has  led  people  to  look  to  themselves,  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  say  they  had  not  known  sufficient  of  their  abilities  until  the 
white"  man  came.  It  is  true  the  African  does  not  like  work.  You  must 
not  blame  him.  We  get  our  food  almost  without  work.  We  are  satisfied  because 
we  do  not  know  what  more  we  can  get,  and,  being  satisfied,  we  do  not  want  to  exert 
ourselves  more.  But  if  we  find  we  can  make  money,  as  you  can,  and  improve  dur 
health  and  homes,  as  you  do,  we  shall  exert  ourselves.  I  say  we  are  exerting  ourselves 
in  order  to  better  our  country  with  your  aid.  In  connection  with  schools,  I  will  here 
again  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  energies  of  Sir  John  Rodger,  who  established 
technical  schools,  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  botanical  schools,  and  even 
sent  our  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  their  villages.  With  these  facts  before  us  I  think 
we  should  be  to  blame  if  we  do  not  make  such  progress  in  a  few  years  as  will  invite 
many  more  of  you  into  our  midst.  The  schools  of  tropical  medicine  of  London  and 
Liverpool  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  but,  whilst  you  have  given  your  lives  for  the 
improvement  of  our  country,  you  have  not  given  our  native  practitioners  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  you.  While  you  help  us  you  must  let  us  try  and  show  ourselves 
capable  of  helping  ourselves.  In  this  particular  only  I  complain  so  far  as  these 
schools  are  concerned  and  the  great  and  tremendous  work  they  are  doing.  The 
administration  of  the  law  is  so  satisfactory  that  I  think  no  native  will  for  a  moment 
from  his  heart  say  one  word  against  British  rule.  I  can  only  touch  on  the  question 
of  the  cocoa  industry,  which  has  developed  so  much  that  several  firms  in  Accra  and 
Winnebah  have  been  making  piles  of  money.  They  have  assisted  the  natives  to  work 
and  to  learn  how  money  may  be  made  in  this  industry.  We  have  also  seen  the  coast 
so  much  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government  that  we  can  now  boast  of  break- 
waters and  jetties.  Indeed,  the  improvements  in  West  Africa  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous, and  I  need  say  no  more  except  perhaps  a  word  about  the  labour  question. 
It  has  two  sides.  The  African  finding  himself  able  to  make  money  above  the  ordinary 
money  he  makes  from  the  soil,  is  willing  to  work  if  he  is  sure  to  receive  his  pay. 
When  he  does  not  receive  his  pay  the  evil  spirit  rises  in  him,  and  he  incites  all  around 
not  to  work.  Very  little  blame  is  due  to  a  man  when  that  is  the  case.  What  is 
required  is  that  one  or  more  of  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  companies,  as  has 
been  suggested,  should  pay  surprise  visits  to  the  mines,  see  what  things  go  on  there 
and  make  their  rules,  so  that  their  managers  and  subordinates  may  encourage,  instead 
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of  discourage,  the  labour  of  the  natives.  Owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  native  labourers 
some  trouble  has  arisen  to  get  sufficient  men  from  the  coast  towns  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines  to  serve  the  companies  engaged  in  mining  operations.  This  want  necessitated 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Territories,  the  late  and  worthy  Colonel 
Watherston,  bringing  or  sending  down  batches  or  contingents  of  men  from  his  districts 
to  work  under  agreements,  and  this  to  ensure  good  treatment  and  payment  of  wages. 
Notwithstanding  such  precautions,  the  difficulties  still  exist  because  ill-treatment  and 
irregularities  continue.  This  matter  calls  for  inquiry.  The  remedy  is  in  your  own 
hands,  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  that  those  who  are  interested  and  desire  that  we 
should  assist  you  in  developing  the  great  mining  industry  should  employ  agents  who 
will  do  justice  without  regard  to  persons. 

Mr.  J.  AECHIBALD  DOUGLAS  :  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  heartily  to  thank  Mr.  Renner 
for  having  told  us  something  about  West  Africa  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educated 
native.  To  me,  who  has  studied  West  African  affairs  for  many  years,  his  remarks 
have  been  deeply  interesting.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  most  of  what  he  has  said, 
and  more  especially  I  endorse  his  plea  for  the  fair  treatment  of  the  natives  by  European 
employers,  a  course  which,  I  think,  is  dictated  not  only  by  humane  feelings,  but  by 
sound  policy.  My  excuse  for  joining  in  this  discussion  is  that  I  have  made  seven 
visits  to  West  Africa  and  had  the  honour  of  serving  there  for  some  years  as  head 
of  a  Government  Department.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
energy,  enterprise,  and  ability  which  have  raised  Southern  Nigeria  to  its  present 
^condition.  When  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  suggested  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on 
this  occasion,  I  looked  up  some  notes  I  made  in  1903  on  the  progress  of  Southern 
Nigeria  under  the  able  administration  of  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  and  they  brought  back 
to  my  mind  the  hopes  and  anticipations  formed  then  of  the  probable  progress  of  the 
new  Colony.  I  feel  that  all  the  expectations  of  seven  years  ago  have  been  considerably 
surpassed  by  the  steady  growth  in  trade  and  civilisation  of  this  young  Colony  under 
the  energetic  administration  of  Sir  Walter  Egerton.  Southern  Nigeria  became  a 
British  Colony  in  the  year  1900.  Its  wealth,  as  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  has  told  you, 
consists  largely  in  forest  products,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  mahogany,  and 
fibres.  The  exports  in  1908  of  the  products  of  the  oil  palm  alone  were  upwards  of  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  an  increase  in  less  than  ten  years  of  over  two  million 
pounds.  There  is  also  in  Southern  Nigeria  a  great  wealth  of  forest  rubber,  principally 
Funtumia  Elastica,  and  rubber  vines,  principally  of  the  Landolphia  Owariensis  variety. 
There  is  a  lot  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  the  fibre-producing  plants  of  the  Colony— 
piassava,  triumphetta,  and  many  other  varieties.  There  are  ever-increasing  areas  of 
plantations  on  which  the  best  varieties  of  coffee  and  cocoa  flourish  and  give  consistently 
good  results.  You  have  all  read  of  the  cotton-growing  experiments  which  are  being 
carried  on  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  of  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  already 
been  achieved.  It  is  a  strong  point  that  West  African  rubber  trees  are  indigenous. 
It  is  very  well  known  by  experienced  planters  that  where  rubber  trees  such  as  Hevea 
Braziliensis  are  non-indigenous  they  will  flourish  and  yield  well  for  some  years,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  trees  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attacked  either  by  fungus  or 
insect  pests,  and  the  estate  becomes  valueless.  Decay  from  this  cause  is  practically 
unknown  in  the  case  of  indigenous  trees.  I  have  been  in  districts  in  which,  on  a 
moderate  estimate,  considerably  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  oil  palms  had  been  touched 
by  the  natives.  The  existence  of  an  extensive  belt  of  petroleum  land  has  been  con- 
clusively proved.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  matter  for  some  years,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  some  of  which  had  their  origin 
much  nearer  to  us  than  West  Africa,  Southern  Nigeria  will  before  long  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  petroleum-producing  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  will  be  in  a  position 
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to  supply  British  ships  with  liquid  fuel.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Southern 
Nigeria  will  be  proved  to  have  payable  quantities  of  gold  and  other  valuable  metals. 
Hitherto  the  reports  made  by  the  Government  experts  have  been  exceedingly  cautious 
and  non-committal.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  country  has  yet  been  sufficiently  surveyed 
to  permit  a  very  definite  opinion.  It  is  said  also  that  most  of  the  recent  reports  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  confidential.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
when  results  justify  action  the  Government  will  place  no  unreasonable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  wise  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Colony.  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper  that  in  speaking  of  Southern  Nigeria  I  should  be  expected  to  say 
something  about  education  and  in  reference  to  the  Government  schools  which  were 
established  while  I  had  control  of  the  Education  Department  from  1903  till  my  retire- 
ment in  1908.  I  may  mention  that  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Southern  Nigerian 
Government  were  from  the  first  in  response  to  a  direct  demand  from  the  chiefs  and 
people  for  English  education.  It  was  a  practical  demand  made  with  the  object  of 
training  their  children  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  white  men,  officials,  traders, 
and  others.  It  was  recognised  that  mere  book  knowledge  without  a  training  that  would 
inculcate  industry  of  a  more  material  kind  is  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  native  races. 
The  best  of  missionaries  have  always  recognised  this  in  the  case  of  Africans,  and  have 
done  great  good  in  their  industrial  schools  in  different  parts  of  West  Africa.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  exceptions,  and  I  have,  as  a  rule,  found  that  the  educated  negro 
of  the  undesirable  type  has  been  brought  up  at  schools  in  which  manual  labour  formed 
no  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  governors  under  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
laid  it  down  that  elementary  education  should  be  encouraged,  but  that  wherever  possible 
practical  gardening  and  agriculture,  carpentry,  and  other  manual  arts  should  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  I  think,  that  practical 
gardening  and  elementary  agriculture  are  not  compulsory  subjects  in  every  village  school 
in  England,  for  this  teaching  would  prove  an  immense  permanent  benefit  in  rural 
districts.  There  are  now  in  Southern  Nigeria  more  than  fifty  Government  schools, 
at  most  of  which  some  kind  of  practical  teaching  is  carried  on.  There  are  several 
large  secondary  schools  where  the  teaching  of  trades  is  assuming  more  definite  shape. 
At  the  large  school  of  Bonny,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  generosity  of  the  Liverpool 
merchants,  headed  by  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  carpentry 
and  coopering  a  class  for  instruction  in  telegraphy  was  opened  in  1906,  and  has  proved 
most  useful  for  the  Government  service.  I  think  the  education  of  the  native  on  useful, 
practical  principles,  such  as  now  prevail  in  the  Education  Departments  of  the  West 
African  Colonies,  will  hasten  the  growth  of  civilisation  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
sub-Continent. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  important  address  has  been  followed  by  an 
exceedingly  useful  discussion.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  to  give  him  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  vole  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
for  presiding. 


BETTISH  DIPLOMACY  AND  CANADA. 
PART  I. — THE  VIEW  HITHERTO  PREVAILING. 

GENERAL  CRITICISM. — For  many  years  the  statesmen  controlling  from  Downing 
Street  the  foreign  relations  of  Canada  have  been  pitied  and  censured  for  their 
incompetence  and  their  subservience  to  the  United  States.  In  Canada  this  pity 
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and  censure  have  been,  till  quite  lately,  almost  universal,  and  in  England  have 
been  faithfully  echoed  by  globe-trotters  and  pamphleteers.  The  Canadians  deplore 
the  losses  which  Canada  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Mother- 
land. The  English  bewail  in  their  own  contrite  hearts  the  alleged  deficiencies 
of  their  statesmen. 

The  criticism  is  of  many  types,  ranging  from  imponderable  legends  to  the 
weighty  dicta  of  responsible  statesmen.  As  a  sample  of  the  former  take  the 
well-known  "  salmon  story  "  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  mythical  British  admiral 
cruising  along  the  north-west  coast  of  America  stops  for  a  day's  fishing  in  one 
of  its  noble  rivers.  The  fish  refuse  his  fly,  whereupon  the  angry  admiral  writes 
home  to  Whitehall  that  the  country  is  not  worth  having,  and  Downing  Street 
at  once  hands  it  over  to  the  United  States.  As  an  example  of  serious  utterance 
take  the  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  recently  as  April  2,  1907:  "If  we 
take  all  the  treaties  from  the  Treaty  of  1783  to  the  Treaty  of  1903  we  Canadians 
do  not  feel  particularly  cheerful  over  the  way  we  have  been  treated  by  British 
plenipotentiaries. ' ' 

DR.  HODGINS'S  WRITINGS. — But  for  a  detailed  indictment  of  British  diplomacy 
formulated  by  a  serious  historical  student  it  is  best  to  refer  to  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Hodgms,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Canada. 

In  1900  Dr.  Hodgins's  work,  "  British  and  American  Diplomacy  affecting 
Canada,  1782-1899,"  was  published  at  Toronto.  It  contains  less  than  a  hundred 
pages,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows:  — 

The  Treaty  of  1783 39  pages 

Period  from  1783  to  1888      17  ,, 

The  Alaska  Boundary 23  ,, 

Maps  and  Miscellaneous         ...         ...         ...  16  ,, 

Since  1900  Dr.  Hodgins  has  written  the  articles  named  below,*  dealing  with 
further  developments  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  question  and  with  the  Fishery 
question  now  under  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

Dr.  Hodgins  considers  that  "  British  treaty  gifts  of  Canadian  territory  com- 
menced with  the  Treaty  of  Independence,  1782-83,"  and  that  Great  Britain  gave 
way,  when  she  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  in  1814,  after  the  war;  in  1818  as 
regards  the  region  to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  as  regards  the  fishery 
privileges  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  in  1842  as  regards  the  Maine  Boundary ; 
in  1846  as  regards  Oregon;  and  in  many  other  times  and  places.  The  Alaska 
Boundary  Award  of  1903  he  considers  a  "  miscarriage  of  justice." 

*  "  The  Alaska-Canada  Boundary  Dispute."     Contemporary  Review,  August  1902. 
"The  Alaska  Boundary."     Canada  Law  Journal,  January,  1904. 
"  Canada  and  the  Treaty-making  Power."     The  Canadian  Magazine,  March  1904. 
"  The    Alaskan    Boundary  :    Its    Practicability    and    Cost."     North    American    Review, 

July  1904. 
"Fishery  Concessions  to  the  United  States  in   Canada  and  Newfoundland."     Toronto, 

1907. 
"Revocation   of   Treaty   Privileges  to   Alien   Subjects."     Nineteenth   Century,    October 

1908. 
"The  Coercion  of   Newfoundland."     The  Canadian  Law   Times  and  Review.     October 

1908. 
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MB.  JOHN  S.  EWART,  K.C.,*  ON  THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY. — Mr.  Ewarfc  published 
in  1908  a  collection  of  essays  with  the  title  "  The  kingdom  of  Canada — Imperial 
Federation — The  Colonial  Conferences — The  Alaska  Boundary — and  other  essays." 
Though  the  whole  book  is,  of  course,  generally  interesting  to  any  student  of  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  Empire,  the  article  on  the  Alaska  Boundary  deals 
particularly  with  British  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Ewart  holds  strong  opinions  on  the  composition  of  the  Alaska  Tribunal 
and  on  the  award  which  it  gave.  The  United  States  refused  independent  arbitra- 
tion and  offered  in  lieu  six  impartial  jurists,  three  on  each  side.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  agreed  reluctantly.  The  United  States  appointed  as  their  com- 
missioners Mr.  Root  (War  Minister  and  member  of  the  Government,  who  had 
dealt  with  the  question),  Senator  Lodge  (who  had  already  expressed  decided  views 
on  the  subject),  and  Senator  Turner  (who  represented  a  Pacific  Coast  State). 
The  United  States,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  "  was  Root-ed  and  Lodg-ed  and 
nothing  could  Turn-er. "  England  was  surprised;  Canada  objected,  but  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Commission  was  ratified,  says  Mr.  Ewart,  "  without  Canadian 
assent  or  concurrence." 

Mr.  Ewart  divides  the  subject-matter  of  the  arbitration  into  three  questions :  — 

(1)  Whether  the  boundary  should  run  -round  the  inlets  or  across  them  ? 

(2)  Where  are  the  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast? 

(3)  WhicK  is  the  outlet  of  the  Portland  Canal  ? 

On  the  first  point  Lord  A'lverstone,  the  English  Commissioner,  agreed  with 
the  Americans.  His  honesty  in  doing  so  depends  on  whether  we  find  him  honest 
on  the  other  two  points. 

On  the  second  and  third  points  he  compromised.  This,  as  a  judge,  he  had  no 
right  to  do,  his  function  being  merely  to  interpret  the  treaty. 

On  the  third  point  he  is  found  guilty  of  "  treachery."  The  word  is  pre- 
sumably used  in  some  Pickwickian  or  Parliamentary  sense,  as  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  it  is  hardly  the  word  one  would  expect  one  lawyer  to  apply  to  another, 
though  to  laymen  all  lawyers  are  inscrutable  at  times. 

According  to  Mr.  Ewart 's  account  Lord  Alverstone  wrote  a  judgment  making 
the  outlet  of  the  Portland  Canal  such  that  all  th~e  four  islands  in  it  would  belong 
to  Canada,  and  gave  a  copy  of  the  judgment  to  his  Canadian  colleagues.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  agreed  with  the  American  Commissioners  that  two  of  the 
islands  should  belong  to  the  United  States,  but  did  not  inform  the  Canadians. 
When  the  Commissioners  met  in  full  seance,  Lord  Alverstone,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  Canadian  associates,  read  out  an  amended  judgment  giving  the  two  islands 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ewart  analyses  minutely  the  differences  between  the  original  and  the 
amended  judgment,  and  considers  his  charge  against  Lord  Alverstone  amply 

*  Mr.  Ewart,  though  critical  of  British  diplomacy,  is  yet  a  keen  Imperialist.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument  before  The  Hague  Tribunal  he  said  :  "  In  Canada,  sirs,  we  understand  perfectly 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  world.  We  are  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have 
to  take  the  bad  with  the  good.  Sometimes  one  part  of  the  Empire  suffers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Locally  there  may  be  some  irritation  from  that,  but  the  better  men 
take  the  larger  view  and  say  that  the  interest  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded." 
(Times,  July  21,  1910.) 
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proved.  "A  weaker  man,"  comments  Mr.  Ewart,  "could  not  have  done  it. 
One  less  contemptuous  of  criticism  would  have  done  it  more  carefully.  But  Lord 
Alverstone! — well,  his  rough  impetuosity  overclouded  his  sense  of  duty;  his  self- 
sufficiency  obviated  regard  for  his  colleagues ;  and  his  indifference  to  censure 
made  him  indifferent  to  public  opinion." 

In  such  distressful  circumstances  one  can  only  gasp,  with  the  ungrammatical 
poet  Byron,  "  There  let  him  lay." 

PART  II.— THE  NEW  VIEW. 

PERSONAL,  BIAS. — With  increased  opportunities  for  study  of  Canadian  history 
a  new  school  is  arising  in  Canada.*  American  writers  would  be  expected, 
naturally,  to  approve  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  and  of  subsequent  arrangements  to 
their  supposed  benefit.  English  writers  (the  few  who  study  American  and 
Canadian  history),  though,  of  course,  not  biassed  in  any  way  towards  the  United 
States,  might  as  naturally  be  expected  to  be  more  impressed  by  the  difficulties 
with  which  English  statesmen  had  to  grapple  than  by  the  territorial  losses,  real 
or  fancied,  which  Canada  incurred.  As  long  as  man  is  human,  personal  bias 
in  the  writer  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  and  even  if  it  were  in  any  one  case, 
it  would  be  read  into  the  writing  by  the  bias  of  the  reader.  An  impartial  Martian 
may,  perhaps,  some  day  overcome  the  difficulties  of  transit  and  descend  upon  our 
planet,  but  he  will  very  likely  find  our  short  world-history  so  dull  and  parochial 
that  he  will  clear  off  for  Jupiter  or  elsewhere  on  his  tour  through  space  and  leave 
us  only  an  impressionist  sketch. 

Accepting,  then,  as  inevitable,  some  bias,  whether  hereditary  Loyalism,  or 
American  environment,  or  British  insularity,  we  can  at  any  rate  place  a  specially 
high  value  on  the  work  of  the  Canadian  school,  which  protests  that  the  alleged 
injuries  to  Canada  through  British  diplomacy  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 

PROFESSOR  GANONG  ON  THE  ASHBURTON  TREATY. — First  and  foremost  may  be 
placed  the  succession  of  articles  by  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,"  and  more  especially  the  one  entitled  "  Mono- 
graph on  the  Evolution  of  the  boundaries  of  New  Brunswick  "  in  the  annual 
volume  for  1901.  The  article  spreads  over  three  hundred  pages,  is  illustrated  with 
forty-one  maps,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times.  A 
condensed  statement  of  the  view  taken  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  will  be 
found  on  pages  350-353  of  the  volume  referred  to. 

"  As  a  thorough  New  Brunswicker, "  says  Professor  Ganong,  "I  inherited 
the  old  prejudice,  assuming  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  must  be  right  and  the 
other  party  wrong,  and  I  have  abused  Lord  Ashburton  as  roundly  as  anybody  for 
what  I  supposed  was  his  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  province.  But  when  I 
began  to  examine  for  myself  the  original  documents  and  maps  I  found  difficulty 
in  reconciling  them  with  this  view,  a  difficulty  which  increased  with  further 
examination,  until  finally  I  was  forced  to  the  belief  that  in  this  dispute  Maine  was 
technically  right  and  New  Brunswick  wrong,  and  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty  gave 
us  a  territory  to  which  we  were  not  entitled  under  the  treaty  of  1783." 

*  See  "  Note  on  the  Study  of  Canadian  History"  at  end  of  this  article. 
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Professor  Ganong  has  been  for  some  years  attached  to  an  American  university, 
and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  his  American  environment  in  term-time  gives  greater 
bias  to  his  mind  than  hereditary  Loyalism  and  long  vacations  in  (and  evident  love 
for)  his  homeland  can  combine  to  counteract.  No  other  answer  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  his  article,  which  remains  to  date  the  "  last  word  "  on  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  though  written  nine  years  ago. 

THE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  "  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE." — The  objection  (though  not 
the  answer)  to  Professor  Ganong 's  article  is  that  it  is  buried  in  "  Transactions  " 
accessible  only  in  large  libraries,  and  can,  therefore,  have  been  studied  merely  by 
a  very  limited  and  leisured  public.  Such  objection  does  not  lie  in  the  case  of  the 
"  University  Magazine  "  and  the  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages,  of  which  a  list  is  given  below.*  These  articles  are  a  defence  of  British 
diplomacy  in  relation  to  Canada.  Dr.  Macphail  quotes  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bryce, 
on  April  3,  1907,  to  the  remarks  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  previous  day.  "  I  will 
ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgment  upon  all  those  questions  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  British  diplomacy  has  not  done  its  best  for  you.  In  these  matters  you  have 
only  heard  one  side  of  the  case;  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  and  to 
the  Government  which  I  represent  to  tell  you  this,  and  that  I  believe  you  are 
entirely  mistaken  if  you  think  that  British  diplomacy  has  been  indifferent  to 
Canada  or  has  not  done  the  best  it  could  for  Canada. ' ' 

As  regards  the  Treaty  of  1783  Dr.  Macphail  remarks,  "It  is  a  fact  which 
Canadian  statesmen  would  do  well  to  make  their  point  of  departure,  that  some- 
thing did  happen  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  All  British  diplomacy  since 
that  time,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Canada,  has  been  governed  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis." 

Dr.  Macphail  praises  specially  the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790,  establishing 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  "It  is 
questionable,"  he  adds,  "  if  Mr.  Aylesworth,  or  Sir  Louis  Jette,  or  even  Lord 
Alverstone  would  have  been  so  far-seeing." 

Dr.  Macphail  selects  further  as  the  most  important  diplomatic  arrangements : 
1842,  Ashburton  Treaty;  1846,  Oregon  Treaty;  1854  and  1866,  Eeciprocity 
Treaty  and  its  abrogation;  1903,  Alaska  award,  and  considers  that  "in  no  single 
instance  was  injustice  done,  nor  were  the  interests  of  Canada  jeopardized." 

JUDGE  LONGLEY'S  ADDRESS. r— On  April  8,  1909,  Mr.  Justice  Longley  (well 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia  and  as  a  leading 
supporter  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada)  gave  an  address  to  the  Canadian  Club 
at  Halifax  on  "Has  Britain  sacrificed  Canada's  Interests?"  the  object  being 

•  "The  Patience  of  England."    Andrew  Macphail. 
"British  Diplomacy  and   Canada."     I.  The  Ashburton  Treaty:   A   Diplomatic  Victory 

or  Defeat.     X.  X.  X.     Vol.  vi.,  No.  3,  October  1907. 
"  British  Diplomacy  and  Canada."     II.  The  Alaska  Boundary  Award.     D.  A.  MacArthur. 

Vol.  vi.,  No.  4,  December  1907. 
"  British   Diplomacy   and    Canada."     III.  Oregon   and    San   Juan   Boundaries.       James 

White.     Vol.  vii.,  No.  3,  October  1908. 
"  British    Diplomacy     and     Canada."     IV.  The    Ashburton    Treaty  :     An    Afterword. 

Vol.  vii.,  No.  4,  December  1908. 
"British    Diplomacy     and     Canada."     V.  Concluded.     Andrew     Macphail.     Vol.     viii., 

No.  2,  April  1909. 
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to  show  that  the  charge  against  the  Imperial  Government  of  having  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  Canada  is  "  wholly  unjust  and  without  any  substantial  foundation." 

The  various  items  of  the  charge  are  considered  seriatim. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  1783  the  British  Commissioners  were, 
perhaps,  too  complacent,  but  Great  Britain  was  under  great  difficulties,  defeated 
in  the  field  by  the  Americans  and  at  war  with  France,  and  it  is  idle  to  moan  over 
the  matter  now. 

In  the  Treaty  of  1818  no  Canadian  interests  were  sacrificed. 

In  the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  it  was  the  United  States  that  suffered  and 
Canada  that  gained. 

The  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  was  fair  to  both  sides. 

In  the  Treaty,  of  1871  Sir  John  Macdonald,  though  he  sacrificed  his  own 
opinions  on  the  Fishery  provisions  in  order  to  assist  the  Imperial  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims,  did  not  really  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  his  action 
was  endorsed  by  the  Parliament  and  the  electorate  of  the  Dominion.* 

In  the  San  Juan  arbitration  of  1872,  though  the  decision  was  against  Canada, 
the  Imperial  Government  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 

In  the  Fisheries  arbitration  at  Halifax  in  1877,  the  Canadian  Government  were 
practically  in  complete  control  of  their  own  case  and  the  award  was  fair. 

In  the  abortive  negotiations  of  1888  concerning  the  Fisheries,  and  in  the 
subsequent  modus  vivendi,  Canada  concurred  fully  in  the  action  taken. 

In  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  of  1893  Canada  won. 

The  decision  in  the  Alaska  award  of  1903  was  right. 

The  above  is  a  summary,  as  accurate  as  space  permits,  of  Judge  Longley's 
address,  which  is  specially  full  as  regards  the  Alaska  case. 

"  Few  will  charge  me,"  he  concludes,  "  with  being  an  Imperialist  ...  as 
Canada  grows  and  becomes  more  important  she  will  exercise  a  larger  influence 
and  assume  a  fuller  responsibility  in  the  disposal  of  matters  touching  her  interests 
in  foreign  countries.  The  time  may  come  when  she  will  assume  full  respon- 
sibility. .  .  .  But,  while  we  should  always  be  ready  to  uphold  our  rights  firmly 
and  tenaciously,  it  is  not  manly  when  we  lose  to  seek  to  shift  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Imperial  authorities.  It  is  not  a  very  manly  thing  to  do  if  there 
was  some  justification  for  it.  It  is  never  heroic  for  a  man  or  a  nation  to  throw 
blame  on  others;  it  is  especially  ignoble  to  do  so  without  any  justification  what- 
ever. Let  us  grow  and  develop  and  fulfil  to  the  highest  degree  our  national  aims 
and  aspirations,  but  in  the  name  of  Canadian  manhood  let  us  have  done  with 
pleading  the  baby  act  and  meanly  seeking  to  assuage  our  national  disappoint- 
ments by  unfounded  imputations  on  the  intelligence  and  good  faith  of  the  Imperial 
Government." 

*  In  Pope's  Life  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  there  is  a  long  account,  in  Sir  John's  own  words, 
of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  1871.  In  signing  the  Treaty  Sir  John  thought 
that,  as  regards  the  Fishery  provisions,  he  was  subordinating  the  interests  of  Canada  to  Imperial 
necessities,  and  he  doubted  whether  Canada  would  ratify.  When  the  provisions  became  known 
in  Canada  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  approved,  contrary  to  Sir  John's  expectations,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  ratified  the  Treaty. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  STUDT  OF  CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  some  of  the  leading  Canadian  historical  publica- 
tions will  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  study  of  Canadian  history :  — 
1829        Quebec  Historical  Society  founded. 
1872        Archives  Department  founded  (corresponding  to  the  Record  Office  in  England). 

Annual  Government  publication  of  selected  historical  documents.    The  series 

is  of  high  value  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  North  America. 
1874        New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  founded. 
1878        Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  founded. 
1882        Royal  Society  of  Canada   "Transactions"  commenced;    annual  volume,  two 

sections  of  which  deal  with  French  and  English  Canadian  history. 
1887-98  Kingsford's  "History  of  Canada,"  in  ten  volumes,  published. 
1893        "  Queen's  Quarterly,"  general  literary  organ  for  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

The  first  high-class  review  published  in  Canada  commenced. 
1893         "  The  Canadian  Magazine,"  monthly  (illustrated),  commenced. 

1895  "  Le  Bulletin  des  Recherches  Historiques. "    Annual  volume  by  La  Societe  des 

Etudes  Historiques,  Quebec,  commenced. 

1896  "  Annual    Review    of    Historical    Publications    relating    to    the    History    of 

Canada,"  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  commenced. 

1898  Roberta's  "  History  of  Canada,"  for  use  in  schools,  published. 

1899  Ontario  Historical  Society  founded. 
1901-08  "  Acadiensis,"  quarterly  magazine. 

1903        Morang's  "  Makers  of  Canada,"  twenty  volumes  of  biography,  commenced. 

1907  "  The  University  Magazine,"  a  high-class  review  issued  four  times  a  year  by 
a  Joint  Committee  for  the  McGill  University  of  Montreal,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax.  Editor,  Dr.  Andrew  Macphail. 

1907  The  Champlain  Society  (corresponding  to  the   Hakluyt  Society  in  England) 

reprints  rare  books  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Canada,  edited  with 
notes  and  historical  introductions  by  well-known  writers.  Four  volumes 
have  appeared  so  far,  and  it  is  intended  to  issue  two  volumes  annually  in 
future. 

1908  The  Quebec  Centenary  celebrations  produced  much  historical  literature. 

All  large  towns  have  public  libraries,  as  in  England,  the  Toronto  public  library 
being  particularly  rich  in  Canadiana.  There  are,  in  addition,  at  Ottawa  and  at  each 
provincial  capital  the  legislative  libraries,  open  to  the  public  except  during  the  sessions, 
and  to  students  practically  at  any  time. 

The  Canadian  clubs  in  the  leading  cities  of  Canada  stimulate  incidentally  the  study 
of  history.  There  is  nothing  in  England  quite  corresponding  to  them  at  present.  The 
members  meet  for  lunch,  and  after  lunch  listen  to  an  address  on  some  subject  of  political 
or  general  interest  by  a  recognised  authority.  The  whole  process — lunch  and  lecture — 
lasts  only  an  hour.  The  addresses  are  sometimes  printed,  collected,  and  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  club. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  foundation  this  year,  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  of  the  first  Chair  of  Canadian  History. 

DUDLEY  MILLS. 
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PEICES  AND  POLITICS. 

A  STUDY  FEOM  INDIA. 

IT  is  a  very  suggestive  consideration  that  the  four  years  1906  to  1910,  during  which 
India  has  heen  disturbed  by  a  restlessness  which  here  and  there  has  broken  out 
into  active  sedition,  have  also  been  marked  by  such  a  sudden,  general,  and  con- 
tinuous rise  in  the  prices  of  food  grains  as  her  people  have  not  endured  since  the 
times  of  the  Mutiny.  There  is  no  intention  of  implying  that  sedition  sprang  from 
domestic  hardship  and  from  this  alone ;  and  that  during  the  last  six  months  we  have 
heard  less  of  it  simply  because  prices  have  fallen.  The  spread  of  an  anti-British 
campaign  during  the  first  portion,  and  its  decline  during  the  second  portion  of  this 
period,  can  indeed  be  explained  by  the  very  remarkable  change  that  occurred  in 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  State  towards  it.  At  the  outset  the  policy  was  to  con- 
ciliate— even  to  condone — and  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  law  was  actually 
discouraged.  The  results  were  alarming;  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  efforts 
of  the  ill-disposed  have  been  met  by  measures  of  severe  repression.  Special  laws 
have  been  passed ;  special  tribunals  have  been  instituted.  Large  numbers  of 
educated  men  have  been  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced :  large  numbers  are  still 
under  trial.  Not  a  few  editors  have  been  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. This  radical  change  of  policy  accounts  for  the  waxing  and  waning  of  courage 
openly  to  attack  the  State.  But  during  these  four  years  the  spirit  of  sedition 
probably  gained  a  good  deal  of  strength  from  the  consciousness  that  it  could  appeal 
to  the  vague  feelings  of  discontent  which  are  naturally  and  inevitably  aroused  by 
domestic  {roubles. 

The  first  open  act  of  anti-British  hostility  was  the  proclamation  of  the  boycott. 
This  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1905  and  synchronised  with  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  grain.  We  have  heard  little  of  seditious  outrage  since  the  end  of 
1909.  It  was  then  that  prices  fell,  after  four  years'  continuance  of  rates  such  as 
in  the  past  have  marked  years  of  famine.  Sedition  is  still  without  doubt  burning 
below  the  surface ;  but  since  the  end  of  1909  it  has  not  flamed. 

The  three  years  that  preceded  1905  were  of  normal  conditions,  and  their  prices 
offer  a  fair  average  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  rise  that  occurred  towards  the 
end  of  1905  was  most  marked  in  the  rice  districts  of  Bengal.  The  rice  crop  was 
poor;  but  the  shortage  did  not  approach  the  failure  which  in  the  past  has  been 
associated  with  famine,  and  the  country  presented  none  of  the  appearances  of  a 
famine-stricken  land.  By  1906  the  rise  in  prices  spread  over  the  whole  of  India, 
ranging  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  Upper  India  and  Madras  to  50  per  cent,  and 
even  more  in  Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  rise  continued  during  1907,  and  reached 
its  maximum  during  1908,  when  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  the  people 
had  to  pay  for  their  food  80  per  cent,  more  than  during  the  three  years  1902  to 
1904.  During  both  1907  and  1908  prices  actually  equalled  or  exceeded  those  of 
the  severest  famines  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half 
of  1909  that  they  began  to  trend  downwards.  By  the  commencement  of  1910  they 
had  fallen  to  within  20  per  cent,  above  the  triennial  average,  and  they -are  now  but 
little  above  normal  except  in  Madras. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  four  years  it  was  in  Bengal  that  consumers  suffered 
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most  acutely.  The  price  of  rice  in  Dacca — the  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal — rose  in 
1906  by  68  per  cent.,  maintained  itself  at  this  pitch  during  1907  and  1908,  and 
continued  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  until  well  into  1909.  In  Patna — the 
chief  town  of  Western  Bengal — the  rise,  beginning  at  46  per  cent.,  reached  106  per 
cent,  during  1908.  In  Upper  India  barley  is  the  most  suitable  index ;  it  is  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  is  less  affected  than  wheat  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  export 
trade.  During  1906  it  rose  in  price  by  50  per  cent,  at  Allahabad  and  by  46  per  cent, 
at  Delhi,  and  continued  to  be  as  expensive  during  1907.  The  crops  of  1908  were 
very  short,  and  prices  bounded  upward  at  both  places  to  80  per  cent,  above  £he 
average.  They  did  not  approach  the  normal  till  the  end  of  1909.  In  the  Peninsula, 
where  millet  is  the  food  grain  in  most  general  use,  the  rise,  beginning  at  40  per 
cent.,  reached  70  per  cent,  during  1908.  A  fall  set  in  a  little  earlier  than  elsewhere 
— with  the  commencement  of  1909.  But  in  the  south  prices  hardened  again,  and 
in  Madras  they  are  still  50  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

Eain  fails  in  India  from  time  to  time  and  the  people  have  all  become  acquainted 
with  the  bitterness  of  famine  prices.  But,  outside  the  tract  of  peninsular  India 
known  as  the  Deccan,  never  have  they  known  this  bitterness  so  prolonged.  The 
great  famine  of  1896-97  affected  prices  during  two  years  only.  The  hardship 
which  commenced  in  1906  continued  over  four  successive  years,  during  which  food 
cost  the  people  (on  a  rough  average  for  the  whole  country)  45  per  cent.,  70  per  cent., 
45  per  cent.,  and  30  per  cent,  more  than  their  ordinary  outlay.  In  the  arid  lands  of 
the  Deccan  failing  rain  has  been  known  to  keep  prices  much  above  normal  for  five 
years  at  a  time ;  but  this  tract  is  not  densely  inhabited  and  its  people  are  inured  to 
privation. 

During  1908  (as  has  already  been  stated)  crops  were  very  short  in  parts  of 
northern  and  central  India;  but  elsewhere,  during  these  four  years,  there  was  no 
widespread  failure  of  harvest.  For  the  farming  classes  high  prices  compensate  for 
short  crops,  and  are,  of  course,  an  advantage  if  crops  are  normal.  Village  people, 
then,  hardly  felt  the  dearness,  and  they  have  shown  few  signs  of  a  change  of 
feeling  towards  the  Government.  The  literate  classes,  which  mostly  subsist  upon 
fixed  incomes,  suffered  grievously ;  and  it  was  from  these  classes  that  the  party  of 
sedition  was  able  to  recruit  its  agents.  Many  hundreds  of  schoolmasters,  many 
thousands  of  clerks,  in  Government  and  commercial  employ,  do  not  draw  more 
than  £2  a  month ;  indeed,  £1  a  month  suffices  to  engage  the  least  efficient  kind  of 
clerical  assistance.  Family  responsibilities  are  in  India  very  wide,  and  in  addition 
to  wife  and  children,  most  men  have  poor  relations  to  support,  the  number  of  whom 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  patron's  income.  When  prices  are  normal  a 
clerk  on  £2  a  month  or  less  will  spend  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  his  income  in 
the  purchase  of  food.  If  prices  rise  by  50  per  cent,  his  margin  (often  largely 
appropriated  to  the  education  of  his  sons)  is  reduced  in  like  proportion.  A  salary 
of  £1  10s.  a  month  (quite  a  common  rate),  after  meeting  the  food  bill,  would 
provide  only  12s.  instead  of  18s.  for  other  expenditure.  Small  though  this 
difference  may  appear  to  us,  in  India  it  would  necessitate  a  complete  readjustment 
of  the  standard  of  living.  Petty  officials  in  Government  employ  have  been  granted 
extra  allowances,  which  have  mitigated  their  hardships,  though  not  completely 
remedying  them.  But  to  the  large  number  of  clerks  and  schoolmasters  in  private 
employ  has  been  vouchsafed  no  such  alleviation.  And,  living  idly  upon  the  land, 
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there  is  a  host  of  rent-chargers  whose  incomes  are  fixed  by  their  leases.  Over 
large  portions  of  India,  and  especially  in  Bengal,  the  land,  where  sufficiently 
productive,  is  let  several  times  over,  since  a  tenant  finds  no  more  agreeable  means 
of  turning  agricultural  profits  to  his  advantage  than  by  leasing  his  land  and  enjoying 
leisure.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  long  chain  of  tenants,  one  above  the  other, 
each  having  no  more  substantial  connection  with  the  land  than  to  receive  a  fixed 
rent-charge  from  it.  A  rent-charge  which  suffices  for  household  expenses  when 
food  is  procurable  at  ordinary  prices  may  fail  even  to  provide  subsistence  if  they 
rise  abnormally.  The  leisured  classes  must  have  been  very  hard  hit. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  dearness  is  under  official  investigation.  As 
already  stated,  there  was  no  such  failure  of  crops  as  would  explain  it.  The  rise  of 
food  prices  may  illustrate  the  danger,  in  a  closely  populated  country,  of  substi- 
tuting on  a  large  scale  non-food  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  jute,  for  food  crops.  In 
Bengal  jute  has  been  spreading  widely  at  the  expense  of  rice.  If  the  production  of 
grain  is  brought  down  to  a  point  where  it  normally  only  just  suffices  to  meet 
necessary  consumption,  a  small  deficiency  may  produce  a  great  rise  in  price. 
Grain  is  still  so  cheap  in  India  that  there  is  no  profit  in  importing  it  until  it  actually 
commands  famine  prices ;  and,  accordingly,  the  people  can  look  for  no  assistance 
from  other  countries  until  their  circumstances  have  reached  the  extremity  of 
hardship.  On  the  other  hand  the  rise  may  illustrate  the  ill-effects  of  a  redundancy 
of  rupees.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  rupee  has  been  a  token  coin — worth  as  a 
coin  50  per  cent,  more  than  as  bullion — and  the  amount  of  coin  current  no  longer 
suffers  continuous  reduction  by  the  withdrawal  of  rupees  for  use  as  silver.  During 
the  export  season  rupees  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  Government  is  pressed  to 
coin  them — and  has  been  coining  them — very  liberally.  But  a  coinage  which 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  when  trade  is  active  may  be  redundant  when  trade 
declines,  and  a  general  rise  in  prices  would  be  the  natural  result.  Of  late  the  issue 
of  fresh  rupees  from  the  mints  has  been  stopped,  and  large  quantities  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  currency  and  secluded  in  the  Government  reserves. 

BAMPFYLDE  FULLER. 


CANADIAN   COLONISATION:    A  SUGGESTION. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Mr.  Emerson  Hough,  a  traveller,  sportsman,  and  author,  made  a 
careful  study  of  colonisation  in  Canada.  His  conclusions  he  set  forth  in  a  book,  "  The 
Sowing  :  A  Yankee's  Idea  of  Britain's  Duty  to  Herself  and  to  Canada."  He  approached 
his  subject  in  a  large,  Imperial  spirit.  He  was  both  acute  and  sympathetic.  Being 
without  prejudice,  and  having  no  desire  save  to  note  tendencies,  causes,  and  effects,  he 
followed  whithersoever  the  facts  led  him.  The  findings  of  so  competent  an  observer 
must  have  much  weight  with  any  who  would  consider  the  many  problems  involved  in 
any  comprehensive  scheme  of  colonisation.  I  assume  that  many  members  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  have  read  the  book,  or  at  least  some  of  the  comments  and  criticisms 
thereon  that  have  appeared  in  the  Press.  It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  only  one  of  the 
fundamental  propositions  that  Mr.  Hough  lays  down  as  the  result  of  his  researches. 
That  proposition  is  that  business  and  philanthropy  can  be  combined  in  colonisation. 

Though  numerous  experiments  and  failures  would  seem  to  disprove  Mr.  Hough's 
assertion,  I  am  confident  and  positive  that  nevertheless  it  is  true.  For  every  failure  in 
aided  colonisation,  whether  that  aid  was  from  the  State,  from  a  Church  or  institution, 
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or  from  personal  generosity,  there  will  be  found,  "  could  men  but  observingly  distil  it 
out,"  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  More  and  more  are  general  and  expert  opinion 
coming  around  to  the  settled  belief  that  by  avoiding  easily  avoidable  mistakes  aided 
colonisation  can  be  not  only  philanthropically  and  socially  effective,  but  financially 
profitable. 

Starting  from  this,  then,  as  a  basis,  we  may  assume  that  large  numbers  of  huddled 
and  hopeless  unemployed  can,  with  their  wives  and  families,  be  successfully  emigrated 
to  Canada,  provided  that  they  are  given  the  necessary  means  to  move  them,  and  that 
they  are  furnished  with  sufficient  working  capital.  These  emigrants  would  not  be 
from  the  "submerged  tenth,"  but  from  the  nine- tenths— the  men  and  women  who  at 
present  are  deprived  of  opportunity,  but  who,  under  the  freer  and  more  inspiriting 
conditions  of  life  in  Canada,  would  assert  ambition  and  initiative,  to-day  dormant  but 
not  dead.  They  are  potentially  efficient  members  of  society,  though  to-day  an  occasional 
charge  upon  the  body  politic.  As  it  is  upon  the  central  and  municipal  Governments 
that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  falls  whenever  the  lean  years  recur;  as  universal 
experience  shows  that  few  things  are  more  demoralising  or  grow  faster  by  what  it  feeds 
on  than  pauperdom ;  and  as,  furthermore,  it  is  the  obvious  interest  of  Governments, 
even  on  the  lowest  ground  of  money  cost,  to  reduce  such  expenditure  by  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  social  and  industrial  status  of  those  that  to-day  absorb  the  poor- 
rate — for  these  reasons  it  is  by  the  British  and  municipal  Governments  that  the 
financial  burden  involved  in  the  scheme  should  be  borne.  Britain  should  supply  the 
money,  while  Canada  should  contribute  the  land  and  the  necessary  training  and  super- 
vision to  make  the  project  successful. 

Doubtless  all  reading  these  remarks  know  of  the  scheme  already  in  successful 
operation  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta.  That  enterprising  railway 
company  is  selling  ready-made  farms  of  160  acres  to  selected  settlers  with  £100  of 
capital.  It  relies  on  the  soil's  fertility  and  the  settler's  industry  to  pay  for  the  land, 
the  buildings,  and  all  the  other  improvements.  If  a  purely  commercial  institution,  such 
as  a  railway,  can  undertake  to  sell  and  settle  its  lands  on  this  basis  with  assured  success, 
can  it  be  thought  that  the  mere  difference  between  the  possession  of  £100  and  £1  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrant  is  going  to  make  invalid,  fruitless,  and  nugatory  a  scheme  in 
every  respect  practically  identical,  but  conceived  in  a  humanitarian  and  Imperial 
rather  than  a  commercial  spirit,  and  which  is  financed  by  Britain  and  has  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Canada  ?  The  thing  is  unthinkable.  The  proved  success  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific's  scheme  points  the  way  to,  and  foretells  the  triumph  of,  that  larger  national 
man-saving  enterprise  of  which  it  has  been  so  valuable  and  conclusive  a  preliminary 
experiment. 

The  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  any  such  plan  would  lie  in  the  skill  and  wisdom 
manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  emigrant.  The  human  factor  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  The  men  must  be  teachable,  industrious,  adaptable.  They  must  have  at  least 
developable  ambition  and  initiative.  The  applicants  for  aided  colonisation  must  be 
sifted,  selected,  hand-picked.  Money  can  be  supplied  by  the  authorities,  but  the 
character,  industry,  potential  efficiency  must  exist  in  the  candidate.  These  cannot  be 
loaned  or  donated ;  they  must  be  self -developed.  Without  them  any  such  scheme  as  I 
am  discussing  must  be  foredoomed  to  failure;  with  them,  but  a  small  amount  of  money 
is  needed  to  ensure  success.  The  agency  that  would  be  best  adapted  to  select  settlers 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  Salvation  Army.  What  insurance  men  call  "  the  moral 
risk  "  in  an  enterprise  like  this  would  unquestionably  be  great.  No  purely  commercial 
agency  would  take  such  trouble  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  this  moral  risk  as 
would  that  splendid  God-serving  and  man-serving  institution  the  Salvation  Army,  or 
some  similar  institution.  There  would,  of  course,  be  general  supervision  of  and  co- 
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operation  with  the  Army's  Emigration  Department  by  the  British  and  Canadian 
Governments,  either  of  which  would  have,  as  at  present,  the  right  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  any  physical,  industrial,  or  moral  "  undesirable." 

I  would  propose  that  the  Dominion  Government  set  aside  a  large  tract  of  land, 
either  in  the  ' '  clay  belt ' '  of  Northern  Ontario  or  in  Quebec  along  the  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  or  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  and  that  they  give  to  the  settlers 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government  from  80  to  160  acres  of  land, 
the  Canadian  Government  retaining  the  alternate  sections,  so  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment (the  rise  in  values  owing  to  the  development  of  the  adjoining  farms)  would  in  due 
course  finance  the  whole  scheme.  Fortunes  have  been  founded  on  this  fact  in  Canada 
and  all  new  countries.  In  the  present  instance  advantage  is  being  taken  of  an  economic 
certainty,  not  for  purposes  of  personal  speculation,  but  for  national  philanthropy. 
Further,  the  British  or  Dominion  Government,  or  both,  would  also  supply  the  funds  to 
erect  necessary  buildings  on  the  steadings,  to  furnish  the  required  implements,  and 
provide  needed  clothing  and  provision  for  the  settlers  for  the  first  and  second  years. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  plans  the  Dominion  Government  should  establish 
demonstration  farms  at  various  points  in  the  settlement,  and  furnish  a  corps  of  efficient 
instructors  to  give  oversight  and  information  to  the  settlers.  I  would  also  have  it 
arranged  that  many  Canadian  and  American  farmers  would  be  interspersed  among 
those  from  Britain.  This  admixture  with  skilled  tillers  of  the  soil  would  provide 
further  instruction  and  assistance  to  the  newcomers.  No  man  should  receive  supplies 
of  any  kind  unless  he  first  of  all  earned  them,  by  working  so  many  hours  a  day  either 
on  his  own  land  or  on  some  of  the  unallotted  Government  land.  Thus  there  would  be 
no  charity  at  all  in  the  proposition ;  each  settler  would  preserve  his  self-respect  by 
knowing  he  had  earned  whatever  supplies  had  been  advanced  him.  To  provide  for 
repayment  of  the  advance  made  to  the  settler  for  his  transportation,  cost  of  buildings 
and  implements,  &c.,  a  lien  would  be  taken  on  his  homestead.  With  increasing 
efficiency  and  with  time  would  come  prosperity  and  the  ability  to  repay  these  advances. 
When  that  is  done  the  settler  becomes  a  full-fledged  and  independent  Canadian  farmer, 
owning  his  homestead  in  fee  simple.  In  my  judgment  this  transformation  of  men  who 
at  present  are  occasional  or  frequent  charges  upon  the  public  purse,  who  are  in  continual 
fear  of  destitution,  who  are  practically  non-producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  into 
effective,  prosperous,  and  respect-worthy  citizens  of  the  Empire  is  worth  much  more 
than  it  will  cost.  Even  if  under  this  plan  the  settler  did  not  attain  any  notable  degree 
of  success,  he  would  at  least  attain  to  what  General  Booth  once  defined  as  "  the  standard 
of  the  London  cab-horse" — enough  to  eat  and  a  warm  bed  in  which  to  sleep.  Even 
that  very  moderate  degree  of  material  comfort  is  to-day  unattainable  by  thousands  in 
Britain.  And  the  benefit  to  the  second  generation  would  be  enormous.  If  only  for  their 
sakes  the  cost  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  than  well  worth  while. 

The  local  authorities  in  Britain  are  spending  something  like  thirty  million  pounds 
sterling  annually  in  poor  relief.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  for  this  vast  expenditure  but  a  more  or  less  degraded  pauper  class.  If  only  a 
portion  of  that  vast  sum  were  contributed  to  some  such  scheme  as  that  I  have  outlined 
the  benefits  would  be  positive  and  permanent,  and  the  money  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again  as  successive  groups  of  settlers  became  self-supporting  and  repaid  their 
advances.  Not  only  so,  but  the  scheme  would  be  made  in  time  self-supporting,  positively 
and  directly  profitable  both  to  the  Dominion  and  to  the  Mother  Country,  while  all  the 
enormous  secondary  benefits  accruing  from  the  successful  working  out  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  so  much  additional  clear  gain. 

There  is  one  more  factor,  and  one  very  important,  that  enters  into  this  question  of 
State-aided  colonisation.  According  to  the  scale  on  which  the  scheme  was  undertaken 
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by  the  two  Governments,  a  partial  solution  would  be  afforded  to  the  unemployment 
problem  in  Britain  and  the  labour  problem  in  Canada.  By  transferring  to  Canada 
citizens  of  Britain's  unemployed,  so  much  the  more  certainty  of  securing  work  is  left 
to  those  remaining  at  home.  In  the  Dominion  opposite  conditions  exist.  "  The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  The  lack  of  labour  is  Canada's — 
particularly  Western  Canada's— most  pressing  industrial  problem.  Last  autumn  Mr. 
Bruce  Walker  (the  Dominion  Government  Superintendent  of  Immigration  at  Winnipeg) 
seriously  advocated  that  the  factories  of  Eastern  Canada  should  close  down  for  two 
months,  to  allow  their  employes  to  assist  in  garnering  the  Western  wheat  harvest. 
This  illustration  will  show  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the  prairie  provinces  are 
driven  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  supply  of  farm  labour.  If  the  present  area  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  present  activity  in  railway  construction  are  affected  so  seriously  by  the 
labour  shortage,  how  can  Eastern  Canada,  from  which  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  draw  such  surplus  labour  as  is  available,  possibly  hope  to  furnish  labour  for 
wheat  acreages  annually  increasing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  railway 
construction  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  a  day  ? 

The  scheme  I  have  suggested  of  placing  on  the  lands  I  have  named  State-aided 
settlers  from  Britain  would  not  only  supply  homes  for  the  homeless;  it  would  also 
provide  a  large  surplus  of  labour,  from  which  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  particu- 
larly Western  Canada,  could  upon  occasion  draw.  The  newcomers,  being  without  means 
and  unable,  for  at  least  a  few  years,  wholly  to  support  themselves  from  the  products  of 
their  farms,  would  welcome  every  opportunity  to  add  to  their  capital  by  hiring  out  as 
farm  labourers  during  the  "  rush  seasons."  They  would  constitute  a  permanent  and 
invaluable  labour  reserve,  and  do  more  than  anything  yet  suggested  or  devised  to  solve 
Canada's  farm-labour  problem. 

Considerations  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  are  the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  a  continuance  of  the  present  indiscriminate  and  unscientific  system  of  emigration 
should  there  ever  be  a  series  of  poor  harvests  in  the  Dominion.  In  the  event  of  a 
partial  crop  failure  or  a  severe  financial  depression  a  large  proportion  of  such  profes- 
sional farm  labour  as  is  at  present  available  in  Canada  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  drift  back  into  the  cities,  duplicating  and  repeating  the  experience  which 
constitutes  the  menacing  problem  of  older  civilisations.  Under  the  scheme  I  am  pro- 
posing, however,  no  such  consequences  can  arise.  In  such  times  of  stress  or  stringency 
the  men  who  look  to  farm  employment  to  supplement  their  incomes  will  simply  stay  on 
their  own  steadings,  and  work  the  more  rapidly  towards  entire  reliance  on  their  own 
farms  for  their  sole  support.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  in  the  loca- 
tions I  am  suggesting — along  railways  intersecting  as  yet  almost  undeveloped  regions 
in  Canada,  remote  from  the  crowded  centres  of  population— and  the  further  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  colonists  would  be  married  men  with  families,  would  provide  addi- 
tional reasons  for  their  remaining  on  their  farms  instead  of  drifting  to  the  cities  during 
any  period  of  depression. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  egotistical  to  add  that  the  views  herein  expressed  are  those 
of  one  who  has  extended  experience  in  colonisation  as  a  business,  an  Englishman  who 
has  lived  in  Western  Canada  since  1883,  and  who  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  living  in  the 
Dominion  has  tilled  his  own  farm.  My  deliberate  judgment,  founded  on  perhaps 
unusual  facilities  for  both  experiment  and  observation,  is  that  a  scheme  such  as  I  have 
outlined  can  be  made  a  success  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  can  not  only  finance 
itself,  but  yield  some  return  on  the  investment.  I  go  further  than  this.  It  is  my  belief, 
based  on  observation  of  present  tendencies  in  the  business  of  commercial  colonisation, 
that  within  a  very  few  years  the  bulk  of  the  big  colonisation  companies  doing  business 
in  Canada  will  be  operating  on  this  plan  as  their  regular  business  procedure.  The  new 
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policy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  selling  its  Alberta  lands  is  but  the  beginning  of  this 
movement.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  my  own  com- 
pany, and  we  realise  that,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  open  prairie  land  is  being 
bought  and  settled  in  Western  Canada  and  the  reluctance  of  American  farmers  to  buy 
wooded  lands,  we  shall  soon  have  nothing  but  wooded  or  timbered  lands  to  dispose  of. 
As  these  take  time  to  clear  and  prepare  as  farms,  the  colonisation  companies  will  have  to 
enter  practically  into  partnership  with  their  purchasers,  supplying  them,  if  necessary, 
with  some  of  the  requisite  capital  to  enable  them  to  fide  over  the  earlier  years  during 
which  they  are  clearing  and  preparing  their  farms.  You  will  thus  see  that,  in  adopting 
the  suggestions  I  am  advocating  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Britain's  poor  by  a 
comprehensive  national  scheme  of  assisted  emigration,  as  a  supplement  or  alternative 
to  the  present  system  of  Poor-law  relief,  which  is  degrading  in  its  social  and  demoralis- 
ing in  its  economic  effects,  the  Governments  of  Britain  and  of  Canada  will  but  be 
anticipating,  and  taking  advantage  of,  the  assured  and  certain  tendencies  of  com- 
mercial colonisation.  They  will  be  inaugurating  a  system  of  helping  the  very  poor 
that  will  be  both  sensible  and  scientific,  and  that  is  continuous  and  permanent  in  its 
beneficial  results.  The  present  costly,  temporary,  and  ineffective  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  by  doles,  which  have  to  be  annually  repeated  and  constitute  an  enormous 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  State,  will  be  superseded  by  a  plan  that  will  make 
respect-worthy,  productive,  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Empire,  that  will  build  up 
the  Overseas  Dominions  that  are  the  bulwarks  of  Britain's  strength,  and  will  inevitably 
inure  to  the  betterment  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  humanity. 

Let  me  add,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  I  regret  my  inability  to  have  been  present  at 
the  Conference  and  discuss  this  highly  important  problem  with  the  members  of  the 
Institute  in  person,  and  that,  should  anyone  care  to  correspond  with  me  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  go  into  it  at  greater  length. 

WILLIAM  PEARSON. 


COLONIAL    LEGISLATUEES :    POWEES    AND    COMPOSITION. 

A  RETURN  was  issued  during  June  showing  for  each  Legislature  in  the  self-governing 
British  Dominions  (1)  the  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  method  of 
nomination  or  election;  (2)  its  powers  or  disabilities  with  regard  to  (a)  finance  and 
(b)  general  legislation ;  and  (3)  the  provision  (if  any)  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  two  Chambers  with  regard  to  (a)  finance  and  (f>)  general 
legislation. 

Canada. — In  Canada  the  Senators  are  summoned  by  the  Governor-General  in  the 
King's  name  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada  and  hold  their  places  for 
life.  Among  the  qualifications  of  a  Senator  are  that  he  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  that  his  real  and  personal  property  shall  be  together  worth  $4,000 
over  and  above  his  debts  and  liabilities.  It  is  provided  by  Section  53  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  that  "  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  for  imposing  any  tax  or  impost,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons."  There 
is  no  other  provision  limiting  the  power  of  the  Senate  with  regard  either  to  finance 
or  to  general  legislation.  The  British  North  America  Act  does  not  contain  any 
provision  expressly  stated  to  be  intended  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  whether  with  regard  to  finance  or  to  general 
legislation. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  composed  of  Senators  for  each  State 
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directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  voting  as  one  electorate.  Until  the  Parliament 
otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be  six  Senators  for  each  original  State.  The  Parliament 
may  make  laws  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  Senators  for  each  State,  but 
so  that  equal  representation  of  the  several  original  States  shall  be  maintained,  and 
that  no  original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  Senators.  The  Senators  are  chosen 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  powers  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  finance  are  restricted 
by  Section  53  of  the  Constitution  as  follows:  "Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue 
or  moneys,  or  imposing  taxation,  shall  not  originate  in  the  Senate."  There  are  no 
special  provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  may  arise  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  regard  to  finance.  In  any  case  of  difference,  the 
procedure  laid  down  in  Section  57  of  the  Constitution  applies : 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives  passes  any  proposed  law,  and  the  Senate  rejects 
or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any 
amendments  which  have  been  made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  dissolve  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take 
place  within  six  months  before  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  effluxion  of  time.  If  after  such  dissolufion  the  House  of  Representatives  again 
passes  the,  proposed  law,  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been  made, 
suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or 
passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the 
Governor-General  may  convene  a  joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate 
and  shall  vote  together  upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made  therein  by 
one  House  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other,  and  any  such  amendments  which  are  affirmed 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  carried ;  and  if  the  proposed  law,  with 
the  amendments,  if  any,  so  carried  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  it  shall  be  taken 
to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament,  and  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Governor-General  for  the  King's  assent." 

New  Zealand. — There  is  no  legal  provision  for  a  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  in  New  Zealand.  The  question  of  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
with  regard  to  Money  Bills  was  submitted  in  1872  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  gave  an  opinion  on  the  question  on  June  18,  1872,  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislative 
Council  was  not  entitled  to  amend  a  Money  Bill  which  the  House  of  Lords  in  England 
would  not  have  amended. 

Union  of  South  Africa. — Among  the  provisions  of  the  South  Africa  Act  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  are  as  follows  :  Bills  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing 
taxation,  shall  originate  only  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Senate  may  not  amend 
any  Bills  so  far  as  they  impose  taxation  or  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys  for  the 
services  of  the  Government.  The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  Bill  so  as  to  increase  any 
proposed  charges  or  burden  on  the  people. 

The  following  provision  is  made  for  the  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses:  "If  the  House  of  Assembly  passes  any  Bill  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails 
to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Assembly  will  not  agree, 
and  if  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  next  session  again  passes  the  Bill  with  or 
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without  any  amendments  which  have  been  made  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  during  that  session  convene 
a  joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly.  The  members 
present  at  any  such  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  shall  vote  together  upon  the 
Bill  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which 
have  been  made  therein  by  one  House  of  Parliament  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other ; 
and  any  such  amendments  which  are  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly  present  at  such  sitting  shall  be  taken 
to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  Bill  with  the  amendments,  if  any,  is  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly  present  at  such  sitting, 
it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 


COTTON-GEOWING  WITHIN  THE  EMPJEE  : 
GOVEENMENT  ACTION. 

THE  Parliamentary  Paper  recently  issued,  embodying  an  interesting  Memorandum 
dealing  with  the  Governmental  attitude  towards  cotton-growing  in  Crown  Colonies,  is 
deserving  of  notice.  About  1902,  when  Lancashire  was  suffering  from  shortage  in 
cotton  supply  and  from  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  price  arising  from  speculation,  the 
question  of  securing  within  a  reasonable  period  a  supply  within  the  Empire  was  raised 
once  more.  The  object  was  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  steady  the  market,  and 
eventually  to  enable  the  needs  of  Lancashire  to  be  met  chiefly  from  within  the  Empire. 
The  result  was  the  foundation  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  in  1902,  which 
was  given  a  Royal  charter  in  1904,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  in  various  ways  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Colonies,  and  also  in  both  India  and  Egypt.  The  reciprocal 
advantages  were,  of  course,  specially  apparent  as  regards  certain  of  the  Colonies  where 
operations  were  contemplated.  The  Colonial  Office  and  the  Colonial  Governments 
interested  have  directly  co-operated  with  the  Association  or  have  taken  up  the  work  on 
their  own  account,  or  in  some  cases  have  done  both.  The  work  of  the  Association  is  fully 
described  in  the  annual  and  special  Reports  issued  by  them.  The  Memorandum  gives 
a  short  account  of  the  part  borne  by  various  Colonial  Governments. 

WEST  INDIES. — The  kind  of  cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  is  that  known  as  "  Sea 
Island  cotton,"  a  long-staple  variety  which  flourishes  to  the  best  advantage  under  the 
influence  of  sea  air.  It  is  not  suited  for  inland  areas.  Hitherto  the  best  qualities  have 
been  cultivated  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  other  qualities  are 
produced  in  certain  districts  of  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  chief  value  of  cotton-growing 
in  the  West  Indies  is  its  adaptability  as  a  rotation  crop  with  sugar-cane.  Government 
activity  has  been  chiefly  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  which  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  planters  and  the 
Cotton-Growing  Association.  The  Association  assists  generally,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  commercial  side  of  the  work,  by  supplying  information  and  giving  advice,  by 
studying  markets  and  establishing  sound  relations  between  producer  and  buyer,  and  by 
securing  the  sale  of  the  cotton  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

WEST  AFRICA.— It  is  in  West  Africa  that  the  most  serious  steps  have  been  taken  to 
develop  the  cotton-growing  industry.  Here  the  Colonial  Governments  and  the  Associa- 
tion have  worked  in  close  co-operation  throughout,  and  Government  expenditure  on 
experimental  work  has  hitherto  been  largely  undertaken  through  the  medium  of  the 
Association.  Various  arrangements  have  been  in  force  with  the  Association,  but  the 
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latest  dates  from  April  1  last.  For  three  years  from  that  date  the  Association  is  to 
receive  a  grant  of  £10,000  a  year  from  Imperial  (not  Colonial)  funds.  The  Association 
undertakes  in  return :  (a)  To  raise  a  further  £150,000  of  capital ;  (6)  to  continue  the 
work  already  begun  on  a  commercial  basis ;  (c)  to  erect,  and  maintain  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  seven  pioneering,  buying,  and  ginning  centres  (two  in  the  Gold  Coast,  one 
in  Southern  Nigeria,  three  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  one  in  Nyasaland)  ;  (rf)  to  provide 
free  of  charge  all  seed  for  sowing  purposes  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  Nyasaland,  the  cost  of  distribution  being  undertaken  by  the  local 
Governments ;  and  (e)  to  carry  on  as  far  as  possible  travelling  and  missionary  work 
among  native  cultivators  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria.  The 
Governments  concerned  undertake  on  their  part  to  take  over  and  maintain  all  the 
scientific,  agricultural,  and  investigation  work  at  present  carried  on  by  the  Association 
in  the  West  African  Colonies  named. 

EAST  AFBICA. — The  territories  concerned  in  East  Africa  are  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, Uganda,  and  Nyasaland.  All  three  are  dependent  on  a  grant-in-aid  from 
Imperial  funds,  and  their  expenditure  on  the  encouragement  of  cotton-growing  has  thus 
been  subject  to  the  express  approval  of  the  Treasury.  For  the  three  years  from  April  1, 
1907,  an  arrangement  was  in  force  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  similar  to  that  for 
West  Africa.  The  Government  of  the  Protectorate  contributed  £1,000  a  year  towards 
the  cost  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  Association,  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
was  expended  from  its  own  funds  on  such  work.  No  fresh  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  Association  since  the  agreement  referred  to  expired  on  March  31,  1910, 
and  Government  experimental  work  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  their  own  officials. 
A  scheme  of  grants  to  native  growers  of  cotton  is  in  contemplation.  In  Uganda  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  been  carried  out  solely  by  the  Government,  and  an  interesting 
description  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Uganda  was  given  in  a  Report  by  Sir  H. 
Hesketh  Bell,  the  late  Governor,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  November  last. 
The  importance  of  cotton-growing  has  long  been  recognised  in  Nyasaland,  and  under 
the  new  arrangement  with  the  Association,  described  in  connection  with  West  Africa, 
the  industry  in  Nyasaland  will  receive  a  further  considerable  impetus. 

OTHER  COLONIES. — The  summary  given  above  is  not  exhaustive.  Experiments  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  or  endeavours  to  encourage  the  growing  of 
cotton,  have  also  been  made  by  Government  in  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Fiji,  Seychelles,  and 
elsewhere,  though  not  on  so  notable  a  scale  as  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned. 

Although  the  Imperial  Government  have  not  hitherto  contributed  directly  to  the  cost 
of  the  experiments  in  cotton-growing  undertaken  by  Colonial  Governments,  they  have 
done  so  indirectly  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies,  Northern  Nigeria,  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda,  and  Nyasaland.  The 
new  grant  of  £10,000  a  year  to  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  is,  however,  a 
direct  contribution  from  Imperial  funds  to  work  of  an  experimental  nature  in  connection 
with  cotton-growing  in  the  Colonies,  and  constitutes  an  important  new  departure  in  the 
attitude  of  Government. 


THE  IDEAL  L\T  IMPEEIALISM. 

IT  was  Seeley  who  pointed  out,  years  ago,  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  had  become  nearer,  thanks  to  modern  improvements  in  locomotion 
and  communication,  than  the  remoter  parts  of  Greater  Britain  were  less  than  a 
century  before.  With  the  true  Imperialistic  spirit,  he  felt  that  distance  could  no 
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longer  be  put  forward  as  an  argument  against  a  closer  linking  up  of  the  Empire. 
How  infinitely  closer  have  they  become  in  the  interval  since  Seeley  wrote ! 

It  might  have  been  excusable  a  hundred  years  ago  to  say  that  we  of  the  Mother- 
land were  too  far  from  our  Colonies  to  be  a  part  of  them,  and  for  them  to  be 
part  of  us.  But  to-day  we  cannot  argue  on  such  lines.  The  confederation  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Germany  have  proved  practical,  desirable,  and  seem  to 
promise  permanency.  The  confederation  of  our  Empire  presents  fewer  difficulties, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  Germany,  and  less  daring  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  easy  to  reply :  Yes,  but  Germany  and  the  States  are  joined  by  land,  and  are 
not  composed  of  States  separated  from  one  another  by  oceans.  This  argument  no 
longer  holds  good. 

One  might  as  well  argue  that  before  railways  crossed  America,  when  it  took 
months  to  traverse  that  continent,  the  very  idea  indeed  was  impracticable ;  or  that 
Germany  never  could  have  confederated  till  railways  and  telegraphs  had  come  into 
use,  because  it  would  take  a  goodly  number  of  days'  travelling  to  get  from  Konigs- 
berg  to  the  Ehineland. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  are  to-day  confederated  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  disunion  is  a  contingency  not  to  be  seriously  considered.  We  are  an  Empire, 
but  we  lack  the  real  element  of  strength.  We  talk  of  Imperialism  and  of  an 
Imperial  Parliament.  Imperialism  itself,  however,  is  still  in  the  making,  while 
an  Imperial  Parliament  has  never  emerged  from  the  realms  of  talk  into  those 
of  fact. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  economical  changes,  self-evident  to  all  patriotic 
and  broad-minded  Britishers.  But,  whereas  the  need  of  a  protective  tariff  is  fully 
recognised  by  Imperialists,  the  necessity  to  reform  the  relations  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Empire  one  to  another  seems  to  be  forgotten  or  considered  so 
stupendous  a  task  that  none  will  dare  to  formulate  plans  for  its  accomplishment. 

Imperial  defence  and  Press  conferences  are  certainly  instinctive  movements 
in  the  right  direction,  and,  indeed,  may  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  a  closer  union 
must  emanate  from  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  introduction  of  a  tariff  in  Great  Britain,  prior  to  some 
definite  proposal,  at  least,  of  confederation,  might  easily  prove  the  undoing  of  the 
Empire.  Nor  are  the  reasons  far  to  find.  Given  a  tariff  for  Great  Britain,  are  we 
to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  self-governing  States?  Even  supposing 
the  most  favourable  rates  granted  by  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  to  one 
another,  would  such  a  policy  be  consistent  with  "  Imperialism  "?  No;  no  more 
than  if  England  and  Scotland  were  to  levy  customs  on  one  another's  frontiers. 
Trade  between  the  States  constituting  the  Empire  must  be  unrestricted.  The 
lowest  form  of  preferential  tariff  is  a  restriction.  We  should  never  become  a 
Greater  Britain  in  more  than  name.  We  have  Germany's  past  tariff  history  for 
a  lesson,  and,  more  recently,  Australia's  experience  for  a  warning.  Tariffs  within 
the  Empire  would  be  just  as  ridiculous  and  injurious  as  various  railway  gauges  in 
Great  Britain  would  be.  A  tariff  is  a  protective  wall  which  should  surround  a 
whole;  walls  within  walls  are  mere  obstructions.  We  must  have  a  "  Zollverein." 
Tariffs  within  the  Empire  would  cripple  her  commerce,  make  her  vulnerable  by 
foreign  enterprise,  and  bring  dissension  in  the  place  of  unity. 

But  how  constitute  a  practicable  "  Zollverein  "  in  an  unconfederated  Empire? 
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It  is  impossible.  But  confederation  along  Imperial  lines  is  not.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  the  path  for  tariff  union  be  cleared. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  in  which  Great  Britain  must  merge  herself  into 
Greater  Britain.  We  must  at  once  lay  aside  the  notion  that  the  Empire  is  to  be 
part  of  us  and  we  not  part  of  it.  Newfoundland,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  one  and  all  govern  themselves.  But  they  do  not  help  to  govern 
the  Empire;  we  do  that  alone.  We  say:  We  will  protect  you  in  case  of  war, 
and  are  responsible  for  your  actions  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  in  return 
for  this,  we,  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  London,  represent  you  in  your  relations 
with  the  Powers.  But  the  action  of  Canada  and  Australia  in  building  their  own 
fleets  shows  that  times  are  changing.  This  is  more  self-government.  But  there 
are  further  and  different  steps  to  be  taken  before  we  can  talk  of  complete 
Imperialism. 

Just  as  our  counties  in  Great  Britain  are  represented  in  the  British  Parliament, 
so,  too,  must  the  self-governing  trans-maritime  Britains  be  represented  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  And  surely  Canada,  for  instance, 
is  to-day  not  more  difficult  to  reach  for  a  Londoner  than  was  Wales  a  century  ago, 
or  Newfoundland  less  accessible  than  perhaps  the  Shetland  Isles  at  the  present 
time.  Indeed,  the  submarine  cable  brought  our  sister  States  much  nearer  to  one 
another  than  the  English  counties  were  before  its  invention.  The  "  distance  " 
fallacy  has  been  exploded. 

The  suggestion  of  instituting  an  Imperial  Parliament — that  is,  a  legislative  body 
composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  self-governing  States — is  not  new. 
But  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Utopian  dream,  outside  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Practically  everything  we  have  around  us  has  been  so  regarded — the 
flying  machine,  for  instance. 

It  would,  of  course,  not  be  practicable  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  present 
British  Parliament  by  introducing  several  hundred  trans-maritime  representatives 
of  the  Empire.  Such  a  course  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  But  just  as  the  Canadian 
Parliament  is  in  its  relation  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  "  local,"  and  devoted  to  local 
purposes,  so,  too,  would  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  to  become  "  local." 
The  Imperial,  or,  let  us  say,  the  "  Empire,"  Parliament  would  be  to  the  outside 
world  what  our  Parliament  is  now.  Another  "  Magnum  Concilium  "  must  be  called 
into  life.  It  must  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Empire,  their  numbers  in 
proportion  to  the  size,  population,  and  importance  of  the  States  they  represent. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  birth  to  an  "  Empire  "  Cabinet.  The  problem  of  its 
seat  is,  on  closer  consideration,  a  mere  detail.  It  could  sit  alternatively  in  the 
different  capitals  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  London  may  have  to  confine  herself  to  being  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Imperial  Metropolis  will  be  wherever  the 
"  Empire  "  Parliament  may  be  in  session.  It  may  be  argued  that  distance  and 
loss  of  time  render  such  a  scheme  impracticable.  British  Empires  can  claim  indi- 
vidual loss  of  time,  if  there  would  be  such.  The  word  "  distance  "  must  be  taken 
at  its  modern  value.  The  impracticability  of  the  flying-machine  has,  amongst  so 
many  "  impracticable  schemes,"  been  exploded.  Whatever  proposals  are  made, 
there  will  always  be  prophets  who  will  arise  and  call  them  impossible.  The  man 
who  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  means  to  keep  it  there  cannot  be  turned 
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back.  When  we  have  at  last  really  put  our  hand  to  the  Imperial  plough  there 
will  be  no  turning  back.  The  end  is  in  view,  the  goal  can  be  reached.  Once  the 
furrow  has  been  set  we  must  follow  it  to  its  end.  Surely  never  field  was  broken 
without  toil  and  hardship  and  many  a  delay.  But  the  harvest  from  a  virgin  soil  is 
also  in  proportion  to  the  labour  of  breaking  it. 

There  have  been  Conferences — Imperial,  Defence,  and  Press.  They  were 
instinctive  moves  in  the  right  direction,  the  goal  of  which  has  yet  to  evolve  itself  out 
of  "Colonial  nebula."  There  has,  further,  been  a  demand — and  justly  so — on 
the  part  of  the  self-governing  units  for  their  own  consular  service.  Again  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  various  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  in  London  point  to  the 
possibility  of  successfully  establishing  such  in  foreign  countries. 

As  no  section  of  the  Empire  would  wish  to  be  represented  abroad  as  such,  but 
merely  as  part  of  a  whole,  an  increase  of  the  Consular  Staffs  or  the  transforming 
of  British  Consulates  into  Boards  of  High  Commissioners  and  Agents  would  solve 
the  vexed  point. 

From  an  Empire  Council  and  Cabinet  a  reorganised  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service  will  readily  develop  itself.  Why  not  have,  for  instance,  a  French-Canadian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  a  Boer  at  The  Hague? 

Unification  is  the  conditio  sine  quA  non  of  Union.  "  One  fleet,  one  army  "  is 
not  enough.  One  Imperial — call  it  anything — House  of  Representatives,  Chamber 
of  Deputies  or  Parliament  we  must  have.  And  when  we  call  ourselves  English, 
Australians,  Canadians,  South  Africans,  then  it  must  be  as  though  an  Englishman 
says:  "  I  am  from  Kent  ";  or  a  Canadian:  "  I  am  from  Manitoba."  The  rela- 
tions of  the  man  from  Kent  to  England,  or  Manitoba  to  Canada,  should  be  the 
relations  of  the  Australian,  the  South  African,  the  Canadian  to  the  Empire. 

It  is  thus  we  shall  think  when  we  have  learnt  what  Empire  is. 

Louis  HAMILTON. 


NATIVE  FBANCHISE  IN  SOUTH  AFEICA. 

THE  question  of  native  franchise  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  problems  which  confront 
South  Africans,  and  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  partially 
dealt  with  by  a  hasty,  ill-informed  policy,  dictated  from  a  distance  and  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  sub- 
continent. This  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  what  is  termed  "  vested  interests," 
and  is  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people  whom  it  is 
intended  to  serve — viz.  the  native  races  of  South  Africa. 

First  of  all,  we  must  examine  the  problem.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  com- 
prises a  territory  of  473,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  slightly  over  a 
million  Europeans,  three  and  a  half  million  natives,  and  half  a  million  "  coloured  " 
people.  If  we  add  the  native  Protectorates,  including  the  deserts  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  the  area  amounts  to  765,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
increased  by  less  than  3,000  Europeans  and  over  half  a  million  natives. 

These  natives  for  the  most  part  are  totally  uncivilised,  and  are  living  under  a 
tribal  or  patriarchal  rule  which  suits  their  habits  and  traditions.  The  "  coloured  " 
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people  include  a  large  number  of  Asiatics — a  few  no  doubt  highly  educated,  but 
none  of  them  .possessing  a  vote  in  his  own  country — Malays,  and  the  vague  class 
of  "half-castes,"  which,  while  it  contains  many  respectable  persons,  embraces 
also  very  many  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  aboriginal  natives.  Further,  the 
non-European  races  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  European. 

Of  this  country,  acquired  by  conquest,  by  diplomacy,  or  by  other  means,  the 
Europeans  claim  the  governance.  Their  title  to  this  can  hardly  be  denied,  for, 
omitting  the  plea  of  self-preservation,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  great  native  despotisms  and  enforcing  peace,  they  won  for  the  former  inhabitants 
a  security  of  life  and  property  theretofore  unknown.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  these  inhabitants  are  not  themselves  the  original  owners  of  the  country,  but 
gained  their  title  in  comparatively  recent  times  by  the  simple  process  of  wiping  out 
the  actual  possessors. 

The  problem,  then,  is  this :  How  can  the  Europeans  give  fair  and  equitable 
representation  to  this  vast  population  while  preserving  that  dominance  which  they 
consider  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and  of  all  its  inhabitants,  white  and 
coloured  alike? 

The  solution,  since  the  question  is  one  of  internal  economy,  must  be  left 
primarily  to  South  Africans.  On  us  will  fall  the  risk,  the  penalties  of  failure. 
Not  merely  our  property  but  the  very  lives  of  our  families  depend  on  a  peaceful 
settlement.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  to  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the 
native  Protectorates,  the  Imperial  Government  stands  in  a  fiduciary  position,  which 
carries  with  it  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  solution  proposed  is  in  consonance  with 
the  ideas  of  humanity  and  British  justice. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contrary  will  be  the  case.  We  are  all 
British  subjects ;  half  of  us,  if  not  Home-born,  are  of  British  descent,  the  other  half 
of  a  race  with  many  similar  characteristics.  Because  we  have  crossed  the  sea  we 
have  not  necessarily  changed  our  minds  and  dispositions.  But  with  the  sky  the 
conditions  have  changed,  and  we  have  realised  that  what  is  practicable  in  the 
Home-country  is  not  ipso  facto  applicable  across  the  water  at  present. 

For  instance,  to  satisfy  the  academical  theory  of  equality — a  theory  run  mad — 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  power  to  vote  may  safely  be  given  to  Indians,  African 
natives,  Chinese,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics;  it  makes  no  practical  difference, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the  British  voters.  If  the 
alien  voters  outnumbered  the  Home-born  by  two  to  one,  the  aspect  of  the  situation 
and  the  treatment  of  it  would  be  very  different.  In  India,  under  opposite  con- 
ditions, the  franchise  is  not  deemed  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  in  spite 
of  the  higher  and  older  civilisation,  even  after  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule. 
Similarly  in  South  Africa  we  have  to  face  the  situation  of  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  coloured  races  and  their  general  unfitness  for  the  franchise. 

Now,  there  is  no  use  in  burking  an  essential  feature  of  the  problem  simply 
because  it  is  one  unfamiliar  to  people  at  home.  We  are  compelled  to  recognise 
frankly  the  existence  of  the  colour  line.  It  is  a  concrete  and  fundamental  fact 
which  no  amount  of  sophistry  can  abolish.  It  is  ever  present ;  it  is  not  of  human 
devising ;  it  is  a  barrier  of  Nature.  Well-meaning  but  misguided  sentimentalists 
who  hold  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  Providence  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  ordained  by  this  same  Providence  regarding  Ham 
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that  "  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren,"  and  his  descendants 
to-day  are  not  fitted  by  nature,  by  tradition,  or  by  attainment  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  Europeans. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  condition,  which  can  be  neither  abolished  nor 
ignored?  As  it  has  been  aptly  put,  "  it  is  both  inequitable  and  impolitic  to  disregard 
natural  barriers  when  the  basis  of  our  politics  is  a  presumed  natural  equality. ' ' 

The  line  was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  (Liberal)  Government  when  it  insti- 
tuted manhood  suffrage  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  deliberately 
excluding  the  native.  This  action  itself  renders  the  establishment  of  equal  political 
rights  impracticable,  for  the  wildest  fanatic  could  not  advocate  the  grant  of  a  vote 
to  every  native  male  adult. 

Nor  is  the  recognition  of  this  line  one-sided  only ;  it  is  accepted  by  the  natives 
no  less  than  by  the  Europeans.  Your  true  native  possesses  a-  good  deal  of  natural 
dignity  and  racial  pride,  and  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  white  man  who  does 
not  maintain  the  prestige  of  caste.  The  primitive  native  does  not  desire  to  meddle 
with  the  white  man's  business,  and  the  better  educated  acknowledge  the  security 
and  benefits  of  European  dominance.  With  the  native  especially  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  the  partially  educated  youth,  with  mind 
unbalanced  by  a  "learning"  alien  to  his  nature,  who  prates  wildly  of  native 
government. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  problem  has  b'een  treated  up  to  the  present.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  matter  was  prejudiced  by  the  outside  act  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, which,  be  it  noted,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  subsequently 
pursued  by  the  same  authority  when  granting  Constitutions  to  the  new  Colonies. 
In  the  Cape,  then,  there  is  no  express  exclusion  of  natives  from  the  franchise.  Any 
male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  a  vote  if  he  can  write  his  name, 
address,  and  occupation,  and  has  been  for  twelve  months  in  occupation  of  a  building 
or  land,  or  both,  to  the  value  of  £75,  or  has  been  for  a  like  period  in  receipt  of  wages 
at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum.  Land  held  on  communal  tenure  is  not  admitted  as 
a  qualification.  There  are  about  23,000  native  voters. 

In  Natal  special  qualifications  are  demanded  from  natives,  the  chief  being  a 
residence  of  twelve  years,  exemption  from  native  law  for  seven  years,  a  certificate 
of  good  character,  and  the  consent  of  the  Governor.  In  other  words,  the  vote 
granted  in  theory  is  in  practice  withheld ;  six  only  appear  in  the  voters'  list. 

In  the  two  other  Colonies  the  attitude  is  is  not  inaptly  defined  by  the  clause  in 
the  old  Transvaal  Grondwet  which  enacted  "  that  the  people  will  not  tolerate 
equality  between  the  white  and  black  races  either  in  Church  or  in  State." 

Now  the  problem  has  to  be  considered  from  two  standpoints — the  European  and 
the  native — though  the  interests  of  the  two  races  are,  of  course,  intimately  con- 
nected, and  their  views  often  coincide. 

Had  the  Cape  system  proved  thoroughly  successful,  much  might  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  its  extension  to  the  other  Colonies  in  order  to  gain  that  uniformity 
which  is  so  desirable.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  in  passing,  that  such 
uniformity  cannot  be  attained  without  either  the  disfranchisement  of  some  minority 
or  the  adoption  of  a  race  differentiation.  The  extension  of  the  Cape  system,  in 
which  educational  and  property  qualifications  are  essential  features,  means  the 
disfranchisement  of  certain  Europeans  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony ; 
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the  universal  adoption  of  the  Transvaal  system,  European  manhood  suffrage,  means 
the  disfranchisement,  in  a  sense,  of  natives  in  the  Cape ;  while  the  extension  of 
the  Cape  system,  as  applied  to  natives  only,  means  the  recognition  of  a  colour  line. 
Which  is  the  least  of  these  evils?  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  principles  of 
manhood  suffrage  and  of  equal  rights  for  all  races.  The  Imperial  Government 
has  made  its  choice,  and  cannot  ask  for  what  is  diametrically  opposite  as  well. 

But  the  Cape  experiment  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  by  Europeans  and 
found  very  much  wanting.  The  South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission  of 
1903-05,  which  included  some  of  the  most  experienced  "  nafive  "  men  in  the 
country  —  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Colonel  Stanford,  of  the  Cape,  Mr.  H.  O» 
Samuelson,  of  Natal,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Sloley,  of  Basutoland — after  careful  examina- 
tion pronounced  unanimously  against  the  method.  In  their  report  the  Commis- 
sioners pointed  out  that  the  native  vote  can  already  influence,  and  in  some 
constituencies  determine,  the  issue  of  elections ;  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
native  education  and  the  prevalence  of  high  wages,  the  extent  of  this  vote  can 
be  very  largely  increased,  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  Ministry  placed  in  power 
by  the  native  electorate — a  position  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  Europeans — 
cannot  be  faced  with  equanimity. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  "  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  possession 
of  the  franchise  by  the  natives  under  the  system  existing  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
which  permits  it  being  used  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  antagonism  to  the  European 
electorate  ...  is  sure  to  create  an  intolerable  situation,  and  is  an  unwise  and 
dangerous  thing." 

There  lies  the  mischief.  A  paltry  fraction— 23,000  out  of  1,600,000— which 
has  gained  a  vote  by  the  accident  of  its  distribution  is  made  a  power  to  be  con- 
sidered. On  this  account  these  individuals  have  to  be  courted,  perchance  deluded, 
for  their  suffrages ;  in  short,  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  contested  election 
without  real  benefit  to  their  race  as  a  whole. 

No  one  who  has  the  future  of  South  Africa  at  heart  can  dispute  these  con- 
clusions. To  urge,  in  express  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  danger  is  not  immediately  pressing,  and  that  the  remedy  can  be  left  for 
posterity  to  discover,  is  but  a  selfish  argument.  We  have  no  right  to  shirk  the 
solution,  since  delay  means  an  increase  of  "  vested  interests  "  and  intensifies  the 
difficulties  which  our  children  will  have  to  meet,  perhaps  by  recourse  to  a  sterner 
arbitrament  than  is  at  present  possible. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  the  Cape  Union  delegates  cling  so  closely  to 
their  native  franchise?  Some,  no  doubt,  were  conscientiously  reluctant  to  appear  to 
take  away  a  privilege  once  conferred;  others,  as  may  be  readily  understood  from 
the  even  balance  of  the  parties,  were  afraid  to  be  the  first  to  propose  a  change  lest 
their  action  should  prejudice  the  prospects  of  their  party  at  the  next  elections, 
seeing  that  the  native  vote  is  already  a  potent  factor.  But  the  native  franchise 
was  imposed  on  the  Cape  from  outside,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  take  a  referendum 
on  the  subject  to-day  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  system  would  be  abolished. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  Rhodes'  famous  dictum,  "  Equal  rights  for  all 
civilised  men  ";  in  fact,  it  is  often  treated  as  the  voice  of  a  god.  It  is  not  fair 
to  quote  an  isolated  phrase,  years  after  the  death  of  the  speaker,  and  read  one's 
own  interpretation  into  it.  In  a  discussion  which  recently  took  place  there  were 
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as  many  obiter  dicta  produced  from  Bhodes'  speeches  against  the  theory  of  native 
franchise  as  there  were  in  support  of  it.  The  main  point  is,  what  line  he  would 
have  taken  under  present  circumstances,  and  on  that  there  is  no  competent 
authority.  A  second  point  is,  What  is  meant  by  "  civilised  "  men?  Is  it  really 
contended  that  the  ability  to  scrawl  mechanically  a  few  hieroglyphics  and  to  earn 
£5  per  mensem  as  kitchen-boy  or  trolley-driver  entitles  a  native  to  be  classed  in 
this  category  ?  And  yet  that  is  the  interpretation  given  under  the  Cape  system. 

The  majority  of  white  South  Africans  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  native  franchise ; 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  majority  of  Europeans  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  experiment  tried  at  their  expense ;  and  the  most  experienced 
native  administrators  have  condemned  the  system  in  no  equivocal  terms.  There 
remains  the  consideration  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natives. 

By  "  the  natives  "  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  23,000 — and  6 — registered  voters, 
or  the  somewhat  larger  number  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  "  educated,"  but  the 
natives  as  a  body — the  mass  of  four  million  human  beings. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  are  wedded  to  their  traditional  system,  under  which 
each  tribe  is  represented  by  its  chief,  assisted  by  his  councillors.  As  a  rule  the 
chief  does  not  exercise  autocratic  power,  but  in  important  matters  consults  his 
advisers,  who  debate  the  question  in  his  presence.  This  council  consists  of  men 
of  experience  and  ability,  and  is  open  to  those  who  can  make  their  mark  by  their 
influence  and  force  of  character.  They  are  in  a  real  sense  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  natives  are  content  with  a  system 
which  purports  to  recognise  as  their  representatives,  not  their  old  chiefs  and 
indunas,  as  such,  not  those  accustomed  to  deal  with  men  and  affairs,  but  the 
striplings  of  a  younger  generation,  who  have  obtained  a  smattering  of  the  white 
man's  education,  and  are  elevated  by  their  skill  with  the  saw,  the  trowel,  or  the 
cooking-pot  to  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  "  civilised  "?  Imagine  a  tribe  like 
Sibasa's,  with  its  36,000  members,  "  represented  "  by  twenty-five  house-boys, 
drivers,  artisans,  and  what  not — callow  youths,  whose  crude  opinions  carry  no 
weight  among  their  own  people ! 

As  regards  representation,  the  "  franchise  "  is  a  farce  and  a  sham,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  qualifications  required  are  not  suited  to  the  case.  While  the  door 
is  closed  against  the  most  useful  class,  the  loyal  chiefs  and  indunas,  whose  fore- 
sight and  common  sense  have  enabled  them  to  rule  their  people  with  credit,  unless 
they  can  scrawl  their  names,  or  because  the  vast  tract  of  land  they  administer  is 
held  on  communal  tenure,  it  is  thrown  open  to  a  flood  of  the  most  dangerous  type 
of  all — unbridled  youths,  freed  from  patriarchal  rule,  and  intoxicated  with  novel 
powers  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  own  importance.  These  have  no  mandate 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  "  the  natives. " 

My  argument  is  not  against  education  of  the  natives,  but  against  the  fallacy  that 
education,  much  less  a  smattering  of  it,  is  a  proof  that  a  native  has  attained  such 
a  degree  of  civilisation  as  entitles  him  to  meddle  in  the  business  of  the  white  man — 
the  government  of  the  country.  There  are  many  educated  natives  who  are  very 
worthy  people  indeed — "editors,  ministers,  doctors,  artisans,"  and  so  on;  there 
are  also  many — editors,  ministers,  and  others — who  are  centres  of  unrest,  trouble, 
and  sedition.  I  remember  a  contrast  presented  by  two  men  capable  of  taking  a 
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University  degree:  the  one,  as  perfect  a  gentleman  of  Nature  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  who  nevertheless,  with  true  pride  in  his  race,  was  careful  to  mark  in 
every  particular  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  a  colour  distinction ;  the  other,  a  self- 
assertive  firebrand,  bursting  with  arrogance  and  conceit,  and  a  perennial  source  of 
disaffection.  To  think  that  a  native,  because  he  is  "educated,"  is  a  desirable 
citizen  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  common  South  African  opinion  that  because  he 
is  educated  he  is  a  scoundrel.  It  is  not  the  education,  but  the  use  made  of  it — 
i.e.  the  native's  personal  character  and  conduct — which  should  count. 

Where  the  education  of  a  native  can  be  of  use,  if  it  has  any  value  at  all,  is  in 
the  forming  and  moulding  of  native  opinion  in  his  own  sphere  and  among  his  own 
people.  If  his  "civilisation"  does  not  enable  him  to  gain  a  hearing  from  his 
less-tutored  brethren,  it  cannot  be  of  such  value  as  to  make  his  absence  from  the 
polling-booth  a  loss  to  the  State. 

If  the  Cape  system,  then,  is  condemned  by  both  races,  another  solution  for  the 
problem  must  be  sought  other  than  by  means  of  the  franchise.  What  is  required 
is  representation — some  method  by  which  the  natives  may  be  enabled  to  express 
their  legitimate  wishes  and  aspirations  in  matters  that  immediately  concern  them- 
selves. On  questions  of  finance  and  general  policy  they  are  not  competent  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  it  is  neither  desirable  from  the  European  point  of  view  nor  reason- 
able from  the  native  standpoint  that  they  should  be  invited  to  interfere  in  matters 
beyond  their  comprehension.  After  all,  they  are  but  half-grown  children — minors, 
who  require  protection  and  guidance,  and  in  their  own  interests  the  administration 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  Europeans. 

The  soundest  method  of  representation  is  the  one  which  the  natives  themselves 
have  adopted,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  by  habit  and  tradition,  and  to  which 
they  are  devotedly  attached — the  system  of  tribal  councils,  or  pitsos.  The  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  this  hereditary  custom  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its 
retention  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  petition  presented  by  the  Basutos 
to  his  Majesty  King  Edward.  By  the  re-establishment  and  extension  of  this 
system  a  representation  can  be  given  to  the  natives  as  a  body  which  would  be  a 
real  benefit,  and  not  an  empty  shadow  only. 

This  would  mean  not  so  much  the  taking  away  of  a  privilege  already  enjoyed — 
for  the  natives  have  never  yet  exercised  a  vote  in  the  administration  of  the  whole 
country — as  a  change  in  the  manner  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  the  Cape, 
and  a  corresponding  extension  of  similar  benefits  to  all  natives  throughout  the 
whole  Union.  If  the  Cape  politicians  were  to  view  the  matter  in  regard  to  its 
broad  issues,  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  natives  rather  than 
of  securing  party  advantages,  it  is  a  compromise  which  they  might  well  consider 
from  this  point  alone — the  desirability  of  exchanging  an  illusory  franchise  of  no 
practical  use  to  the  recipients  and  of  possible  danger  to  the  State  for  a  real  repre- 
sentation which  will  confer  direct  benefits. 

The  natural  leaders  of  the  tribes,  whether  they  can  read  or  not,  are  better 
qualified  to  express  opinions  as  to  the  desires  and  requirements  of  the  natives  than 
those  whose  sole  qualification  is  determined  by  the  artificial  test  at  present  applied. 
At  a  time  when  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  initiate  a  uniform  and  enlightened 
native  policy— one  which  will  command  the  appreciation  and  co-operation  of  the 
coloured  races  themselves — it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  we  should  have  the 
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assistance  of  those  most  entitled  to  speak,  and  should  not  permit  the  volubility  of 
effervescing  youth  to  drown  the  weighed  judgments  of  the  staid  councillors.  To 
enlist  the  natives  as  coadjutors,  as  far  as  their  capacity  permits,  is  not  only 
according  them  a  fair  recognition  of  their  share  in  the  fabric  of  the  State,  but  also 
a  politic  effort  to  minimise  the  friction  inevitable  in  such  a  matter. 

If  National  Councils  were  established  in  the  various  tribes,  or,  where  these  are 
insignificant  in  numbers,  in  defined  areas,  the  natives  might  be  allowed  at  these 
district  pitsos  to  select  delegates  to  represent  them  at  a  general  pitso  of  the 
province.  Similarly,  the  detribalised  natives,  both  those  who  are  now  "  qualified  " 
to  exercise  the  franchise  and  those  who  are  yet  unrepresented,  would  elect  delegates 
for  their  electoral  area.  Such  delegates,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  a 
Native  Commissioner,  would  make  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  of  the  member  or  members  to  represent  them ;  say,  two  each 
for  the  provinces  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal,  and  one  for  the  Free 
State  province. 

Since  one  object  is  to  keep  native  administration  out  of  the  arena  of  party 
politics,  these  representatives  should  not  be  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  either  take  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  or  form  a  Central  Native  Council,  to 
assist  and  advise  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs. 

Such  a  system  as  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  natives  generally,  as  enabling 
them  to  hear  and,  if  qualified,  to  take  part  in  discussions  under  their  own  leaders. 
Giving  them  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  representatives  would  obviate  a 
repetition  of  the  error  which  has  so  often  in  the  past  caused  the  failure  of  the 
native  policies — or  want  of  policy.  For  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  man  whom 
Europeans  consider  a  native  expert  commands  the  confidence  of  the  natives  them- 
selves, or  thoroughly  understands  the  inner  working  of  their  minds.  To  gain  their 
appreciation  is  a  mighty  factor  of  success. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  argued,  that  it  is  extremely  unfair  not  to  permit  a  native 
to  raise  himself  from  the  ranks  of  his  own  people  to  political  equality  with  the 
European.  It  is  no  more  unfair  than  that  in  the  home  country  the  vote  of  a  well- 
educated,  well-informed  property  owner  is  of  precisely  the  same  value  at  the  polls 
as  that  of  the  most  ignorant  yokel  ever  deceived  by  false  election  cries  or  faked 
pictorial  advertisements.  Each  has  the  rights  of  his  race — no  more  and  no  less. 
By  thrift  and  skill  and  education  a  native  may  win  his  way  to  the  forefront  of  his 
own  class ;  he  may  gain  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  European  by  his  character 
and  intelligence ;  but  while  the  world  endures  it  will  be  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
ingenuity  to  change  black  into  white  and  wipe  out  the  Divine-drawn  line  of  colour.* 
Only  ignorance  or  fanaticism  would  dream  of  the  impossible,  and  there  is  too 
much  at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  white  supremacy  and  the  protection  of  white 
womanhood  for  South  Africans  to  allow  any  weakening  of  the  barrier. 

A  minor  point  is  that  if  the  franchise  be  opened  to  the  natives  it  must  also  in 

*  Yet  the  "  Divine-drawn  line  of  colour "  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  sense 
implied  by  the  writer,  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  a  few  centuries  hence  it  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  a  superstition  of  bygone  ages.  Nevertheless,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  the  age 
of  "white  supremacy"  is  not  yet  past,  nor  would  any  sane  man,  white  or  black,  wish  it  to 
pass  in  South  Africa,  at  least  until  the  natives  as  a  whole  have  reached  the  necessary  qualifying 
degree  of  civilisation.  And  for  qualification,  as  the  writer  so  justly  puts  it,  it  is  not  education, 
but  character  and  conduct,  that  should  count. — ED. 
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fairness  be  opened  to  the  Indians,  who  claim  a  higher  and  older  "  civilisation." 
That  means  that  people  who  have  no  vote  in  their  own  country  are  to  be  granted 
the  right  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  which  is  an  absurdity  under  the  circum- 
stances. Since  the  Indians  in  Natal  already  outnumber  the  Europeans,  such  action 
would  be  the  acme  of  political  folly. 

Allusion  must  be  made  to  the  "  coloured  "  people-»-the  half-castes  and  their 
descendants.  Theirs  is  a  hard  case,  for  their  parentage  is  no  fault  of  their  own; 
but  the  distinction  of  colour  or  race  is  insuperable.  The  gradations  of  the 
"  coloured  "  people  are  limitless,  and  there  is  no  man  living  who  can  draw  a 
satisfactory  line  between  them  and  the  pure  natives.  There  are  "  coloured  " 
persons  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  whites,  and  there  are  others  as  dark 
in  hue  as  any  aboriginal.  In  character,  attainments,  and  habits  the  variations  are 
as  great,  from  cultured  persons  of  excellent  reputation  to  individuals  lower  than 
the  primitive  Kafirs,  and  held  by  them  in  outspoken  contempt.  How,  then,  is  it 
possible  to  draw  the  line?  A  light-coloured  half-caste  would  not  be  content  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  one  of  darker  hue,  though  of  equal  attainments.  By 
individual  efforts  they  can  obtain  all  the  material  advantages  of  civilisation,  but  a 
fictitious  political  equality  with  the  European  must  be  denied  them. 

A  practical  lesson  is  offered  us  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  grant  of  political  rights  has  simply  resulted  in  creating  and 
accentuating  bitterness  between  the  races,  the  white  and  the  coloured.  The 
establishment  of  a  theoretical  equality,  contrary  to  Nature  and  to  fact,  has  only 
served  to  mark  the  dividing  line  more  stringently,  and  to  breed  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. With  the  numerical  disparity  existing  in  South  Africa  these  evils  would  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

To  sum  up.  The  distinction  of  colour  is  a  natural  law  against  which  it  is 
useless  to  contend.  In  the  acknowledgment  of  this  there  need  be  no  suggestion 
of  contempt,  for  this  would  be  utterly  out  of  place.  It  is  simply  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  races  are  unalterably  divergent,  and  any  idea  of  amalgama- 
tion— intermarriage,  for  instance — must  be  utterly  repugnant  to  every  decent- 
minded  person.  Bace  regulations  in  the  shape  of  Pass  laws,  Liquor  laws,  and  so 
on,  are  found  to  be  necessary,  and  similar  distinctions  should  be  preserved  in 
*  citizenship.  Real  equality  being  impossible,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  establish  a 
spurious  imitation  of  it,  which  only  intensifies  confusion  and  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  Equal  political  rights  to  both  races  are  impossible,  and 
the  attempt  to  initiate  them  has  been  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  both. 

Educate  the  natives  by  all  means — not  merely  in  the  empty  forms  of  reading 
and  writing,  which,  unless  balanced  by  more  solid  acquirements,  tend  to  inflate 
their  heads,  but  in  habits  of  thrift,  of  industry,  and  of  decent  behaviour,  which  will 
make  them  respected  and  influential  members  of  their  own  race.  Naturally  they 
have  many  excellent  virtues,  which  contact  with  the  white  man  has  unfortunately 
weakened  in  too  many  cases,  and  they  are  capable  under  proper  guidance  of  great 
development.  Establish  District  Councils ;  let  them  learn  to  manage  their  own  local 
matters,  and  acquire  the  first  elements  of  sanitation  and  civilisation.  But  it  is 
altogether  outside  their  province  to  aspire  to  a  voice  in  the  general  government  of 
the  State,  and  if  they  are  given  a  representation  which  is  direct  and  tangible  their 
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desires  of  a  say  in  their  own  affairs  will  be  equitably  met  and  their  interests  given 
more  effective  prominence. 

After  two  or  three  generations,   when  they  have  acquired  stamina  and  self- 
control,  it  may  be  possible  to  reconsider  the  problem  under  very  different  conditions. 

F.  J.  NEWNHAM. 


EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  ANNUAL   CONVEESAZIONE. 

THE  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
June  29,  1910,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  guests,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  band  of  His  Majesty's  Irish  Guards,  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hassall,  performed  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  a  programme  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  was  rendered  in  the  Shell  Gallery  by  representative  artistes 
from  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Mavon 
Ibbs.  Miss  Edith  M.  Smaill,  of  Montreal,  also  recited. 

The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms,  and 
refreshments  were  served  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were 
received  in  the  Central  Hall  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors:  — 

V ice-Presidents  :  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  Hon. 
Sir  W.  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  an3  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors  : 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bond,  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer, 
C.M.G.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  the  Hon  T.  A.  Brassey;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.;  Mr.  E.  Little  j  ohn ;  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G.;  Dr.  G.  E.  Parkin,  C.M.G. 


GEEATEE  BEITAIN. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Union  and  the  Future. — Since  the  passage  of  the  South  Africa  Act,  1909, 
continuous  attention  has  been  directed  in  England  to  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the 
Oversea  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  The  interest  thus  exhibited  by  the  Mother-Country 
is  not  only  natural  but  praiseworthy ;  nevertheless  it  appears  probable  that  the  highest 
service  we  can  now  render  to  South  Africa  is  to  leave  it  alone  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  on  its  own  lines.  Its  loyalty,  after  years  of  rancour  and  strife,  is  now  unques- 
tionable, and,  without  abating  one  jot  of  our  benevolent  interest  in  its  progress  and 
prosperity,  we  shall  do  well  to  suspend  criticism  and  comment,  much  of  which  would 
be  based  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

Since  May  31  the  four  old  Colonies  have  disappeared ;  their  Parliaments  and  their 
Governors,  and  their  Courts  of  Justice,  their  separate  Civil  Services  have  ceased  to 
exist.  In  their  place  stands  "  The  Union  of  South  Africa,"  the  latest  born  of  the  four 
great  self-governing  Dominions  of  our  Oceanic  Empire.  Under  one  flag  and  one 
Governor-General,  one  Legislature,  one  Civil  Service,  and  one  Railway  Administration, 
the  ship  of  union  is  launched  on  what  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  prove  prosperous 
seas.  Two  races,  not  always  holding  the  same  ideals,  it  is  true,  form  the  new  partner- 
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ship ;  but  our  Empire  with  all  its  faults  has  a  knack,  amounting  to  genius,  of  blending 
apparently  incongruous  material  into  one  organic  whole.  The  cement  that  will  bind 
together  the  various  conflicting  elements  of  the  South  African  body  politic  must  be 
composed  of  sympathy  tempered  by  non-interference  in  local  affairs.  Whatever  racial 
feelings  may  still  linger  for  awhile  under  the  Southern  cross,  we  on  our  part  must 
draw  no  distinction  between  Dutch  and  English,  but  must  ever  remember  that  all  citizens 
of  the  Union  are  our  fellow-subjects.  And,  after  all,  the  differences  between  them  are 
in  their  nature  casual,  temporary,  and  unessential,  while  their  resemblances  are  vital 
and  fundamental.  Nine-tenths  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  members  of  one  branch 
or  another  of  the  Reformed  Church.  All  of  them  are  equally  law-abiding  and  liberty- 
loving.  All  of  them  are  actuated  by  the  same  frank  desire  to  build  up,  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  a  State  that  shall,  if  and  when  the  time  of  trial  comes,  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  the  Empire  of  whicE  it  is  proud  to  be  an 
integral  part. 

The  Union  has  before  it  many  very  important  problems — problems  connected  with 
native  interests,  education,  the  franchise,  and  assimilation  of  existing  laws.  With 
party  government  there  must  be  party  strife,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  strife  will  be 
on  sober  and  rational  lines,  and  that,  whatever  the  dividing  lines  may  be,  electors,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  all  parties,  will  be  of  one  mind  in  desiring  to  be  left 
alone  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Sectional  and  parochial  interests,  hitherto  so 
powerful,  will  be  reduced  by  the  Union  to  their  proper  proportions,  broader  views  of 
policy  will  prevail,  a  higher  conception  of  national  life  will  gradually  arise,  and  the 
internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a  backward  country  will  be  powerfully  stimu- 
lated. A  regenerated  Downing  Street  may  be  trusted,  I  think,  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  friendly  neutrality  in  all  our  local  disputes,  and,  if  so,  South  Africa  may  be  equally 
trusted  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  Empire  in  peace  or  in  war. 

L.  M. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  Jubilee — Queensland,  which  became  a  self-governing  Colony  on  June  6,  1859, 
celebrated  its  jubilee  on  December  10,  1909,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  University.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and 
the  scope  of  the  University  was  explained  by  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  William  Kidston, 
M.L.A.  The  building,  which  was  formerly  Government  House,  being  dedicated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  University,  only  £50,000  was  required  to  be  provided  for  the  initial 
cost.  A  sum  of  £10,000  annually  has  also  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  working  charges. 
Mr.  Kidston  further  explained  that  it  had  been  decided  to  establish  twenty  foundation 
scholarships,  open  to  all  young  people  without  regard  to  class,  creed,  or  sex,  and  three 
special  scholarships  for  chemistry,  engineering,  and  travelling,  the  value  of  the  first 
two  being  £100  a  year,  and  of  the  third  £200  a  year,  all  three  being  tenable  for  two 
years.  The  management  of  the  University  is  entrusted  to  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty 
members.  The  senators  have  been  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  selection  of  senators,  while  medicine;  law,  and 
commerce  are  well  represented,  engineering  has  only  one  representative  in  the  person 
of  an  electrical  engineer,  and  the  great  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  are  quite 
unrepresented.  In  view  of  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture  in  the  scope  of 
older  Universities  elsewhere,  this  omission  seems  unnecessary. 

General  Outlook (1)  Climate. — Queensland  has  an  area  of  670,500  square  miles, 

a  territory  which  the  Premier  in  his  Jubilee  speech  claimed  to  exceed  the  combined  areas 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  climate 
should  vary  considerably  in  different  parts.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  equable,  there  being  an  absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Although  in  the 
summer  months  the  heat  is  great  during  the  day,  the  nights  are  cool  except  in  the 
tropical  portion  of  the  State  on  the  coast;  on  the  table  lands  beyond  the  coast  range 
the  nights,  even  in  the  Tropics,  are  cool.  The  mean  summer  temperature  of  Brisbane 
is  76  degrees  Fahr.,  and  for  the  hottest  month  only  77'3 ;  the  mean  winter  temperature 
is  60  degrees.  The  climate  during  the  winter  months  is  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 
and  even  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer  outdoor  avocations  can  be  followed  without 
much  inconvenience.  Even  the  cane  fields  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the  State  are  now 
worked  by  white  labour,  and  apparently  with  success  in  so  far  as  the  health  of  the 
workers  is  concerned.  No  day  is  ever  too  hot  for  rowing,  tennis,  golf,  cricket,  &c.  The 
low  death- rate— 10-23  per  thousand  in  1908— argues  well  for  the  healthiness  of  the  State. 
Climate  is,  of  course,  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  average  annual  rainfall,  which 
in  Queensland  is  distributed  as  follows :  An  average  of  under  10  inches,  which  occurs 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  is  confined  to  about  a  fifth  only  of  the  whole.  An 
average  of  10  to  20  inches  extends  over  about  two-fifths,  and  of  the  remaining  two-fifths 
173,400  square  miles  receives  20  to  30  inches,  and  106,200  square  miles  upwards  of 
30  inches. 

(2)  Wealtn  and  Railways- 

Value  of  Imports  for  the  year  1908  was      .        .        .  9,471,166 

Value  of  Exports  for  the  year  1908  was      ....  14,194,977 

The  Revenue  for  1908  was 5,451,633 

The  Expenditure  for  1908  was 5,336,331 

The  length  of  all  railways  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  3,796  miles.  The  Govern- 
ment are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  opening  up  the  country  by  means  of  railways,  and 
a  liberal  policy  of  railway  construction  is  promised  in  the  near  future.  The  linking 
up  of  the  western  termini  of  the  southern,  central,  and  northern  main  trunk  lines  is 
being  earnestly  considered,  and  this,  with  an  extension  towards  the  northern  coast  of 
Queensland  or  towards  Port  Darwin,  will  no  doubt  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  Education. — The  State  provides  free  and  compulsory  education  for  children, 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  secular,  certain  religious  denominations,  such  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  having  their  own  schools,  which  are  not 
subsidised  by  the  Government.    As  the  result  of  a  recent  referendum,  it  has  been  decided, 
however,  to  introduce  some  form  of  Bible  teaching  into  the  State  schools. 

(4)  The  Crying  Need.— At  the    end  of  1908  the  population  was  558,500.     Only 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  land  had  been  alienated,  and  the  area  actually  under  culti- 
vation was  only  about  1,000  square  miles  out  of  a  total  of  670,500  square  miles.     Since 
1908  the  population  has  increased  rapidly,   and  land  settlement  especially  has  been 
making  good  progress.     But  still  the  crying  need  of  the  State  is  population,  and  in 
order  to  attract  immigrants  from  Europe  the  Government  offer  liberal  inducements  in 
the  shape  of  passages  at  nominal  rates,   and  in  some  classes  free.     Immigrants  are 
divided  into — (1)  Assisted  Immigrants,  who,  on  the  approval  of  the  Agent-General, 
are  provided  with  a  passage  for  £5.     (2)  Nominated  Immigrants  :    Persons  residing  in 
the  State  of  Queensland  may  obtain  passages  for  their  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  on  payment  of  £4  for  males  between  eighteen  and  forty 
years  of  age,  females  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  for  £2,  and  for  males  and 
females  over  forty  and  under  fifty-five  years,    £8.      (3)  Contract  Immigrants  :     Free 
passages  may  be  granted  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  part  of  Queensland  to  agri- 
cultural labourers  introduced  under  contract  if  the  employer  pays  a  fee  of  £5  for  each 
labourer  introduced,   provides  him  with  suitable  accommodation,   and  guarantees  him 
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A  year's  employment  at  wages  approved  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  (4)  Free  Immigrants : 
The  Agent-General  may  grant  free  passages  to  the  wives  and  children  (under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years)  of  assisted,  nominated,  and  contract  immigrants,  and  to  female 
domestic  servants  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Queensland. 

Every  assistance  is  afforded  to  new  comers  desirous  of  settling  on  the  land,  which 
can  be  obtained  at  very  low  rates ;  but  as  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland  can  furnish 
full  particulars  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  this  point,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  particulars  in  this  communication.  In  conclusion,  as  an  old  resident  the 
writer  feels  confident  that  Queensland  offers  inducements  to  intending  immigrants  which 
are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Brisbane,  May  30,  1910.  QUEENSLAND  FELLOW. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

National  Service.— On  May  5  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward, 
gave  a  policy  speech  at  Winton. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  was  the  Prime  Minister's  announcement  that  he  would 
propose  an  amendment  later  on  in  the  Defence  Act  passed  last  session.  The  amend- 
ment, if  carried,  will  raise  the  age  for  compulsory  national  training  for  defence  purposes 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  J.  G.  Ward  in  the  past  has  been  friendly  disposed  towards 
compulsory  training.  His  conversion  to  the  principle,  however,  resulted  in  the  Defence 
Act  of  1909,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  realise  the  immense  importance 
of  the  question  to  find  the  Prime  Minister  prepared  to  improve  on  the  good  work  of 
last  year.  There  are  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  it  is  true;  some  created  by  "  timidity." 
For  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  force  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  to  number  20,000  men.  There  are  65,000  males  in  New  Zealand  between  these  ages, 
and  a  difficulty  at  once  arises  as  to  how  65,000  is  to  be  cut  down  to  20,000  men. 
Ordinary  exemptions  provided  by  law  would  probably  reduce  the  65,000  to  about  50,000. 

Nothing  was  said  at  Winton  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  show  how  this  latter  number 
was  to  be  reduced  to  20,000 ;  but  from  what  has  been  suggested  it  would  seem  that  some 
system  of  ballot  may  be  adopted.  Should  this  be  so,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  seriously 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Act  and  create  dissatisfaction  among  those  balloted  for 
training.  Presumably  20,000  was  recommended  by  Lord  Kitchener.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  recommended  30,000  men  as  a  suitable  force  for  the 
defence  of  New  Zealand.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
exemptions  should  be  widened,  and  that  the  balance  should  be  trained  even  though  the 
numbers  reached  35,000  men  or  more.  Possibly  the  Prime  Minister  fears  the  expense. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  training  of  one  force,  even  though 
it  is  larger,  will  not  be  more  expensive  than  the  training  of  a  "  General  Training 
Section  "  and  a  "  Territorial  Force"  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1909. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  faced  is  that  of  employment  in  industry  and  interference 
therewith  through  men  being  called  out  for  training.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  the 
people  are  prepared  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices ;  but  careful 
organisation  is  necessary  to  so  bring  in  the  national  training  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  various  industries.  Swiss  experience  would  be  very  valuable  to  us  in 
this,  and  it  is  a  pity  some  officer  was  not  appointed  to  thoroughly  examine  the  Swiss 
system  on  the  spot,  or  some  officer  selected  because  he  knew  the  details,  and  then  come 
here  and  aid  in  the  organisation. 

The  announcement  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  selected  an  officer  to  come  to  New 
Zealand,  it  is  said,  as  "  commandant,"  and  that  two  other  officers,  one  to  direct 
"education  and  military  training"  and  the  other  "military  operations  and  intelli- 
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gence,"  have  been  cabled  for  to  England,  is  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  been 
urging  this  step,  and  is  generally  approved  of  by  the  people.  Lord  Kitchener's  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  "harbour  defence"  have  not  been  disclosed.  It  is  known 
that  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  defences  of 
Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  harbours;  but  whether  Lord  Kitchener  concurred  in  this  is 
unknown.  If  he  did,  then  "  timidity  "  of  political  consequences  is  guiding  the  steps  of 
the  Ministry,  for  instead  of  abandoning  these  harbour  defences  it  is  proposed  to  keep 
the  guns  mounted,  but  to  cut  down  the  Garrison  Artillery,  which  have  in  the  past 
manned  them,  to  half  their  present  strength  in  each  place — that  is,  to  one  company  of 
100  men ! 

Dunedin,  June  6,  1910. 


REVIEWS. 

THE    SECOND    AFGHAN    WAR.* 

THIS  volume  covers  the  second  phase  of  the  Afghan  War— from  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari's 
ill-fated  mission  to  the  final  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  and  acceptance  of  Abdur 
Rahman  as  Amir  by  the  British.  Colonel  Hanna  was  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff 
during  the  war,  and  served  in  this  capacity  at  the  defence  of  the  Sherpur  cantonment 
(near  Kabul).  He  was  therefore  in  possession  of  first-hand  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  able  to  form  an  opinion  independent  of  the  official  version.  The 
various  operations  are  described  by  him  very  clearly  with  the  aid  of  some  most 
excellent  sketch-maps.  In  every  case  the  description  is  followed  by  "Observations," 
in  which  the  author  discusses  very  ably  the  policy,  strategy,  or  tactics  of  the  commanders 
concerned.  Pessimism,  which  is  the  prevailing  note,  is  perhaps  carried  rather  too  far, 
but  many  of  the  criticisms,  often  distinctly  original,  are  none  the  less  sound. 

The  "forward  policy"  adopted  by  Lord  Lytton  and  Cavagnari,  which  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  condemned  by  most  eminent  soldiers,  including 
Wellington,  as  well  as  by  a  succession  of  able  statesmen — Viceroys  such  as  Canning, 
Lawrence,  Northbrook,  and  Mayo.  The  initial  strategy  of  the  war  was  no  more  defen- 
sible than  that  of  the  first  Afghan  War.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  two  wars  as  regards  origin,  conduct,  and  consequences.  In  either  case  the  fear  of 
Russian  encroachment  was  one  of  the  chief  causes ;  the  British  troops  found  a  harder 
nut  to  crack  than  was  anticipated  or  provided  for  by  the  Government,  and  the  result 
was  evacuation  of  an  untenable  position.  And  if  the  statesmen  responsible  for  the  war 
erred  in  disregarding  the  teaching  of  history,  so  did  many  of  the  commanders  in  the 
field.  On  the  whole  the  author's  conclusions  in  this  respect  seem  to  be  justified.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  most  military  students  the  contempt  in  which  British  arms  had  been 
held  by  the  Afghans  ever  since  the  first  war  certainly  called  for  a  corrective  sooner  or 
later.  This  was  furnished  by  the  second  war,  and,  apart  from  its  morality,  which  is 
doubtful  (as  is  that  of  nearly  every  war  between  a  strong  and  a  weak  power),  the  severe 
lessons  administered  to  the  armies  of  Mahomed  Jan  and  Ayub  Khan  must  have  been 
most  wholesome  in  impressing  their  followers  with  the  prowess  of  the  once-despised 
Feringhee. 

The  criticisms  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  various  commanders  are  particularly 
severe,  and  even  the  famous  March  to  Kandahar  is  "damned  with  faint  praise." 
With  regard  to  Roberts'  operations  around  Kabul  previous  to  that  march,  a  quotation 

*  The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878-80 :  its  Causes,  its  Conduct,  and  its  Consequences.  Colonel 
H.  B.  Hanna.  Vol.  3.  8vo.  Pp.  vii.-583.  London :  Constable,  1910.  2i-  lb.— 15s. 
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is  given  from  a  letter  written  by  a  senior  officer  at  Sherpur  who  describes  Roberts 
as  having  "lots  of  pluck  and  determination,"  but  not  as  having  "ever  shown  himself 
a  skilful  or  safe  general."  The  author  evidently  shares  this  opinion,  and  in  discussing 
Roberts'  undoubted  rashness  on  several  occasions,  he  quotes  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Napoleon  in  support  of  his  adverse  criticisms.  No  reader  of  this  volume  will  deny  that 
the  writer  is  a  careful  student  of  military  history,  but  it  is  possible  to  err  over  much 
on  the  side  of  too  exact  an  interpretation  of  Napoleon's  maxims.  For  instance,  many 
of  the  latter  would  condemn  outright  the  principle  of  a  "flying  column" — i.e.  a  force 
which  abandons  temporarily  its  lines-  of  communication — yet  Colonel  Hanna  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  ' '  flying  columns ' '  have  often  been  j  ustified  in  war 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  war 
in  a  mountainous  and  barren  country  like  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  lay  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war  combined 
with  his  unfettered  attitude  towards  them.  If  the  "game  is  worth  the  candle,"  he 
was  always  ready  to  run  the  risk  by  disregarding  strict  principles  altogether.  War 
is  like  whist  or  any  other  game  of  skill  and  chance — if  your  opponent  knows  your 
conventions  and  you  don't  know  his,  it  is  often  wise  to  forego  your  own,  provided  you 
do  not  deceive  your  partner. 

Now,  without  comparing  Roberts  with  Napoleon,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  the 
British  commander  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  troops  and  they  in  him,  and  at  critical 
moments  neither  he  nor  they  ever  failed  the  other.  Take  the  following  example : 
Roberts,  with  the  force  (about  6,000)  that  had  marched  to  Kabul  to  avenge  Cavagnari's 
murder,  was  invested  at  Sherpur  cantonment  by  Mahomed  Jan's  army  (about  30,000). 
He  therefore  sent  an  order  to  Charles  Gough  to  march  at  once  on  Kabul  from  the 
lines  of  communication  and  join  hands  with  him  (Roberts).  Charles  Gough  was 
only  able  to  raise  1,400  troops  for  the  venture,  and  Colonel  Hanna  points  out  the  great 
risks  imposed  on  this  little  force  by  Roberts'  peremptory  order,  which,  he  thinks,  was 
unjustified.  It  is  obvious  that  1,400  men  could  not  have  stood  up  alone  against  an 
army  which  was  strong  enough  to  invest  6,000,  supposing  Mahomed  Jan  had  turned 
against  him.  And  all  credit  is  due  to  Charles  Gough  for  his  loyal  assistance  in  this 
"ticklish  business."  But  a  fanatical  people,  bent  on  destroying  an  enemy  which  has 
been  quartered  on  their  capital  and  has  been  destroying  their  villages  for  some  time 
past,  will  not  be  easily  diverted  from  their  object,  especially  when  they  believe  that 
enemy  to  be  at  their  mercy.  Besides,  nothing  less  than  Mahomed  Jan's  whole  army 
could  have  kept  Roberts  in  a  defensive  position,  and  any  diversion  of  the  former  would 
have  brought  Roberts  hot  on  its  heels — for  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  lack  of  enterprise. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  suggest  that  this  was  Roberts'  reasoning,  and  that  he  may  have  foreseen 
the  event?  This  was  that  Mahomed  Jan,  on  learning  of  Gough's  approach,  played  into 
his  enemy's  hands,  attacked  with  his  whole  army,  and  was  thoroughly  beaten. 

The  mania  of  nearly  every  British  commander  for  sending  out  detachments  from 
a  force  already  none  too  strong  is  not  so  easily  justified.  But  it  is  one  of  Napoleon's 
maxims  that  a  general's  first  object  should  be  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
forces  and  so  bring  the  campaign  to  a  quick  termination.  In  a  country  like  Afghanistan 
a  large  European  force,  necessarily  encumbered  with  baggage,  is  not  able  to  seek  out 
the  more  mobile  enemy,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  induce  the  latter  to  attack  the 
former  intact  and  in  a  favourable  position.  The  only  alternative  to  stagnation, 
therefore,  is  to  try  to  force  the  battle  by  sending  out  small  mobile  columns  within 
reach  of  support.  The  difficulty  is  to  calculate  the  limits  of  the  latter.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Roberts  did  exceed  these  limits  on  several  occasions,  and  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  not  having  to  pay  the  penalty.  But  by  risking  much  with  knowledge 
and  confidence  (as  it  appears  to  the  writer)  he  certainly  accomplished  more  than  any 
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merely  safe  and  cautious  general  could  have  done.  If  tactical  as  well  as  strategical 
mistakes  were  not  merely  committed  but  repeated  by  nearly  all  the  generals  in  the  war, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  hill- 
warfare  against  well-armed  fanatics,  such  as  had  never  before  been  experienced  by 
European  troops.  It  is  only  after  the  experience  of  several  frontier  campaigns  that 
hill-warfare  of  this  character  has  been  at  last  reduced  to  the  almost  exact  science  of 
the  present  day. 

THE  GOVERNANCE  OF  EMPIRE.* 

Major  P.  A.  Silburn,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Natal  Legislative  Assembly,  is  already 
well  known  to  students  of  Imperialism  as  the  author  of  an  illuminating  little  book  on 
"  The  Colonies  and  Imperial  Defence."  His  second  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Imperialism  is  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  as  it  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
far  more  difficult  and  delicate  problems  connected  with  the  right  governance  of  the 
Empire.  Imperial  Defence  is  a  matter  of  training  and  understanding,  founded  upon 
the  strategical  lessons  of  the  past,  but  Imperial  governance,  as  outlined  by  the  author, 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  actual  practice,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  realm  of  speculation 
than  to  the  more  sober  region  of  experience.  ' '  Governance  of  Empire ' '  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader.  It  is  clear,  concise,  carefully  planned,  and  full 
of  ideas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  historical  portion,  which  is  a  study  of  ancient 
federations,  the  beginnings  of  British  Imperialism,  and  the  growth  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies,  is,  on  the  whole,  excellently  worked  out.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  statements  to  which  exception  may  be  taken,  as,  for  instance,  the  assertion  that 
"  for  five  centuries  prior  to  Elizabeth  England  had  a  foothold  on  the  Continent."  A 
more  careful  historian  would  have  reversed  the  statement  for  at  least  a  period  of  that 
time.  Nor  do  we  think  that  many  will  agree  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  "it  even  appeared  as  if  the  English  as  a  nation  were  on  the  decline."  The 
wonderful  changes  brought  about  by  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  or  the  loss 
by  Henry  VI.  of  the  French  conquests  of  his  father,  did  not  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
English  as  a  nation,  although  both  modified  the  political  status  of  the  reigning  house. 
But  these  minor  faults  do  not  alter  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  In  his  chapter 
on  Imperial  Communications  Major  Silburn  clearly  recognises  the  supreme  importance 
of  a  complete  system  of  wireless  communication  within  the  Empire.  He  suggests,  and 
by  means  of  a  map  concisely  demonstrates,  the  value  of  wireless  stations  on  the  lines 
of  Imperial  communication.  Cape  Town  would  be  communicated  with  by  way  of  Malta, 
Cairo,  Aden,  Mombasa,  and  Durban,  and  Australia  by  way  of  Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo, 
Singapore,  and  Perth.  The  immense  danger  of  the  destruction  of  cables  on  the  outbreak 
of  war — an  event  we  should  be  almost  powerless  to  prevent— would  be  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  construction  of  adequate  wireless  stations  as  Far  as  possible  from  places  easy 
of  attack  from  the  sea.  For  this  reason  we  would  suggest  Nairobi  and  Maritzburg 
rather  than  Mombasa  and  Durban.  Hitherto,  we  Believe,  some  of  the  Dominions  have 
not  altogether  recognised  the  supreme  importance  of  such  stations — Australia  was  till 
recently  a  laggard  in  this  respect — the  value  of  which  in  time  of  war  warrants  a  great 
extension  of  their  number.  Major  Silburn  has  some  interesting  remarks  about  Colonial 
journalism.  "The  early  Colonial  Press,"  he  says,  "was  fully  impregnated  with 
English  traditions  .  .  .  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  Colonial  Press  has 
developed  along  its  own  lines  and  reflects  more  or  less  a  growing  national  character. 
The  Canadian  Press,  however  much  it  may  be  controlled  by  commercial  influences,  at 
any  rate  reflects  ideas  and  interests  which  are  Canadian  rather  than  external.  If  its 

*  The  Governance  of  Empire.  P.  A.  Silburn,  D.S.O.  8vo.  Pp.  xi-347.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1910. 
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literary  and  technical  style  is  American  rather  than  British,  it  is  not  the  less  loyal  to 
the  Empire  on  that  account.  Prominent  Canadian  papers  .  .  .  have  of  late  years 
criticised  public  affairs  from  a  national  standpoint."  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Australian  Press  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  also  of  South  African  journals.  In  fact,  a 
review  of  the  varying  standards  and  phases  of  nationalism  as  evidenced  in  Colonial 
newspapers  and  of  their  adhesion  or  otherwise  to  the  narrowing  outlook  of  State  as 
opposed  to  National  ideals,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  introduc- 
tions to  a  study  of  the  political  ideas  of  the  British  people  overseas.  Major  Silburn 
also  speaks  of  the  large  circulation  of  certain  English  newspapers  in  the  Dominions, 
but  we  are  not  so  certain  that  his  remarks  in  this  respect  should  not  apply  rather  to 
South  Africa,  where  the  large  circulation  of  home  papers  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  Major  Silburn  when  he  says  that 
"of  the  670  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  small  number  realise  to  what 
extent  the  Empire  has  grown  within  the  last  century ;  they  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
Colonies  as  these  were  in  their  beginning,  as  plantations  or  convict  settlements."  We 
venture  to  believe  that  the  political  career  of  the  politician  who  gave  vent  to  such 
ideas  would  be  sealed,  and  that  those  who  even  approximately  think  them,  but  do  not 
venture  to  air  such  views,  are  doomed  for  want  of  that  perspicacity  so  necessary  to  a 
modern  politician.  The  Colonies  are  certainly  not  unknown  in  this  country  by 
politicians  of  all  parties.  They  may  not  be  well  understood  by  all — but  they  are  better 
known,  we  believe,  than  are  the  Colonies  to  each  other.  The  apocryphal  story  of  the 
missionary  who  engaged  to  preach  at  Cape  Town  in  the  morning,  at  Port  Elizabeth 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  Durban  in  the  evening,  could  no  longer  be  repeated  to  any 
member  of  Parliament.  We  believe  that  Major  Silburn  voices  a  too  prevalent  and 
unfounded  Colonial  opinion  when  he  makes  such  statements  and  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  forty-five  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  welfare  of  the  remaining  347  millions  of  people  of  the  Empire." 
All  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the  call  for  Imperial  Federation.  The  author  suggests  that 
a  Federal  Convention  should  be  called  together,  to  which  representatives  should  be 
summoned  from  the  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and  India,  and  at  which  the  voting 
should  not  be  by  heads  but  by  States.  To  this  Convention  of  eighty  delegates  he  assigns 
fifteen  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversial  matter  in  Major 
Silburn's  suggestions.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  Great  Britain  as  a  nation  and 
as  an  Empire — as  a  nation  she  is  "rapidly  giving  way  to  other  nations  and  falling 
into  the  rank  of  second-class  Powers.  It  is  as  an  Empire  that  Great  Britain  and  her 
Dependencies  are  at  the  top  of  the  first-class  Powers  " — a  distinction  of  Power-grouping 
surely  somewhat  difficult  to  maintain.  Many  will  not,  of  course,  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  author  in  his  scheme  for  an  Imperial  Senate — which  is  only  to  deprive  the  Houses 
of  Commons  and  Lords  of  their  Imperial  responsibilities  and  not  to  supersede  their 
national  functions — but  few  will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  functions  he  would  assign 
to  it.  These  are  legislation  on  Imperial  Defence,  preferential  trade  and  commerce, 
administration  of  possessions,  Imperial  judiciary,  Imperial  Civil  Service,  shipping  and 
navigation,  migration  within  the  Empire  of  coloured  races,  immigration  into  the 
Empire  of  coloured  races  not  subjects  of  the  King,  naturalisation,  Imperial  mail  and 
ocean  cable  service,  copyrights  and  patents,  corporations,  weights  and  measures, 
currency.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Federal  Senate  to  deal  with  the  second  function 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  many  national  interests  involved.  "The  Governance  of 
Empire"  is  an  able  work,  more  especially  in  its  historical  portions  than  in  those  which 
are  still  in  the  realm  of  controversy,  and  it  should  be  read — and  studied  carefully— by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  New  Imperialism  as  voiced  by  a  Colonial.  It  is  when  the 
author  criticises  certain  political  tendencies  that  he  is  weakest  and  shows  that  he  has  not 
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altogether  grasped  the  fact,  which  he  labours  to  prove  when  he  speaks  of.  Great  Britain 
as  a  nation  and  Great  Britain  as  an  Empire,  that  Imperialism  itself  has  no  politics. 

L'EMIGRATION    BASQUE.* 

This  is  a  carefully  written  and  thoroughly  interesting  book.  The  author,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  has  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass  much  useful  information 
about  the  Basques  and  their  virile  emigration.  To  be  a  true  Basque,  he  says,  three 
things  are  requisite:  to  bear  a  Basque  name,  to  speak  the  Basque  language,  and — to 
have  an  uncle  in  America.  The  last  requisite  is  not  entirely  an  exaggeration,  because 
it  is  computed  that  in  the  Argentine  alone  there  are  upwards  of  250,000  persons  of 
Basque  origin.  The  Basques  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  European  peoples.- 
Their  origin  is  unknown,  although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  they  are  of  Tartar 
descent  and  are  identical  with  the  ancient  Iberians.  That  they  once  occupied  a  much 
larger  area  than  they  do  at  present  is  fairly  certain,  as  also  is  the  fact  that  they 
successfully  resisted  the  Romans  and  long  held  out  against  the  Goths.  With  their 
qualities  as  seamen  and  adventurers  we  are  well  acquainted.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than 
probable  that  they  anticipated  Cabot  in  his  discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  many  years, 
but,  as  M.  Lhande  points  out,  they  were  not  very  likely  to  make  their  discovery  known, 
being  themselves  unaware  of  its  meaning  or  value.  Isolated  by  their  language  from 
the  courts  and  universities  of  Europe,  they  had  necessarily  only  the  vaguest  notions 
of  the  rights  and  intercourse  of  nations.  They  had  discovered  islands,  whether  known 
or  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was  not  worth  while  to  inquire.  This  is,  indeed, 
very  probable.  The  Basques  were  the  most  likely  people  to  discover  Newfoundland. 
They  had  hunted  the  whale  long  before  other  nations  followed  this  lucrative  business, 
and  when  it  became  scarce  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  their  small  fleets  could  no  longer 
attack  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passajes,  they  wandered  farther  and  farther  north, 
first  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  and  finally,  according  to  very  good  tradition,  across 
to  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  perhaps  Labrador.  According  to  some 
authorities  Juan  de  Echayde,  and  to  others  Matias  de  Echeveste,  discovered  Newfound- 
land and  brought  his  compatriots  thither.  The  schoolboy's  tale  of  Columbus  is,  of 
course,  apocryphal,  but  the  humour  behind  it  is  not  so  far  out.  The  Spanish  king  called 
Columbus  and  said,  "  You  are  certain  that  America  exists  ?  "  "  Yes,  sire,  very  certain." 
"  And  if  I  give  you  a  boat  could  you  navigate  it  so  far?  "  "I  could."  The  king  gave 
Columbus  a  ship,  and  when  he  approached  the  land  black  men  were  seen  on  the  shore. 
"This  is  really  America,  is  it  not?"  asked  Columbus.  "Yes,  it  is  truly  America." 
"  And  you  are  negroes,  are  you  not  ?  "  continued  Columbus.  "  Yes,  we  are  black  men." 
Then  the  chief  advanced  and  asked  in  his  turn,  "  But  you  are  not,  sir,  by  any  chance 
Christopher  Columbus?"  "Truly,  that  is  my  name."  Then,  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, the  chief  said,  "  My  friends,  we  must  no  longer  deceive  ourselves,  this  time  we 
are  discovered."  The  moral  is  not  far  to  seek.  That  the  Basques,  whether  they  were 
first  in  Newfoundland  or  not,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  ultimate  settlement  is 
evident  from  the  Basque  names  that  still  exist.  There  are  Port-aux-Basques, 
Placentia,  Portuchoa,  Ulicillo,  Ophorportu,  and  other  places  on  the  island  and  main- 
land, and  it  is  stated  that  Cabot  first  termed  the  country  Terra  de  Bacalaos,  a  name 
that  still  exists  in  Baccalaos  Island  in  Conception  Bay.  In  the  little  cemetery  there 
were,  until  recently,  many  gravestones  bearing  Basque  inscriptions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries'.  M.  Lhande  carefully  traces  the  movements  of  the  Basque 
people  to  the  new  world,  and  divides  his  book  into  three  parts,  the  first  mainly  historical 

*  Immigration  Basque.  Pierre  Lhande.  12mo.  Pp.  xxxvi-397.  Paris :  Nouvelle  Librairie 
Nationale,  85  Rue  de  Rennes,  1910.  10  oz.— fr.  3.50. 
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—  and  to  us  the  most  interesting— the  second  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  Basque 
people,  their  ideas,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  third  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  attending  Basque  emigration.  The  book  is  made  the  more  valuable  by  the 
numerous  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  contains  a  Preface  by  Senor 
Carlos  Pellegrini,  a  former  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  On  the  whole, 
"  L' Emigration  Basque"  is  a  useful  study  of  a  somewhat  obscure  phase  of  European 
emigration,  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  the  fresh  ground  it  covers  but  also  because 
of  the  historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  the  Basque  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

AUSTRALIAN   VERSE. 

Although  Mr.  Robert  Crawford's  "  Lyric  Moods  "*  is  not  likely  to  take  the  world  by 
storm,  nearly  all  the  short  poems  that  make  up  this  volume  are  ' '  good  ' '  and  some  show 
poetic  feeling.  Many  of  these  verses  have  been  published  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  the 
Lone  Hand,  and  other  Australian  journals.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  give 
his  poems  correct  form,  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  lack  that  touch  of 
individuality  which  has  too  often  been  destroyed  in  the  attempt.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  draw  his  inspiration  from  Australia,  but  prefers 
to  wander — though  placidly — on  the  paths  in  which  Herrick  is  a  past  master.  Much  of 
his  verse,  probably  quite  unconsciously,  seems  to  be  modelled  upon  Herrick,  but  without 
the  latter's  fire  and  individuality ;  and  whilst  two  or  three  short  poems  are  better  than 
the  average  poetry  of  to-day,  none  seem  to  have  the  poetic  fire  of  that  true  genius  which 
throws  aside  the  mere  poet  and  reveals  the  individual.  One  small  verse  may  perhaps 
be  quoted  to  show  Mr.  Crawford  at  his  best :  — 

The  little  feet  have  left  the  house, 
The  little  voice  is  still. 

Without,  the  wan,  wind-weary  boughs ; 
Within,  the  will 

To  go  and  hear  the  wee  feet  tread 

Within  the  garden  of  the  dead. 

"Jarrahland  Jingles  "t  has  been  published  some  time,  but  as  it  is  claimed  that  it 
is  the  first  book  of  verse,  on  more  than  a  miniature  scale,  ever  issued  in  Western 
Australia,  it  should  be  noticed.  Mr.  E.  G.  Murphy,  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
"Dryblower,"  has  the  fatal  facility  of  verse  without  much  poetic  feeling.  The  titles 
of  a  few  of  his  verses,  such  as  "Pints  that  I've  refused,"  "Booze,"  "  Dossin'  outer 
doors,"  sufficiently  indicate  the  style  of  the  volume.  Unfortunately,  Dryblower  in  one 
of  his  poems  writes  :  — 

Sing  us  the  song  unsung  by  men 

Of  the  narrow  and  cautious  creed ; 

Write  with  a  strong  and  strenuous  pen 

The  rhymes  that  our  hearts  can  read, 

and  fails  to  carry  out  his  ideals.  That  he  has  attempted  to  do  so  is  something.  Dry- 
blower's  small  volume  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  example  of  somewhat  crude 
journalistic  rhymes  fit  for  the  mining  camp  but  scarcely  worth  preservation  in  a 
permanent  form.  Most  of  his  verses  have  appeared  in  the  Coolgardie  Mines,  Kalgoorlie 
Sun,  and  Perth  Sunday  Times,  and  have  had  a  certain  vogue,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions — such  as  "  Comeandavajarrah  !  " — none  would  bear  re-reading,  and  some, 
such  as  "Apples,"  are  in  bad  taste  and  lack  the  real  element  of  humour. 

*  Lyric  Moods.  R.  Crawford.  12mo.  Pp.  143.  Melbourne :  Thomas  C.  Lothian,  1909. 
8  oz.— 3s.  6d. 

t  Jarrahland  Jingles:  a  Volume  of  Westralian  Verse.  Dryblower.  12mo.  Pp.191.  Peith, 
W.A. :  Sunday  Times  Publishing  Co.,  1908.  2*.  6d. 
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CORAL   AND   ATOLLS.* 

Mr.  F.  Wood-Jones  has  done  a  distinct  service  to  science  by  the  publication  of  this 
book.  The  literature  on  this  branch  of  research  is  extensive,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Darwin's  historical  contribution,  the  valuable  report  on  the  Funafuti  Atoll  issued  by 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  books  of  Dr.  Guppy,  Dr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Hedley,  no  more 
important  work  on  this  subject  has  been  issued  in  the  English  language.  Of  the 
scientific  value  of  Mr.  Wood-Jones's  researches  it  is  possible  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms,  for  not  only  did  the  author  spend  fifteen  months  upon  a  typical  coral  islet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — none  other  than  the  atoll  in  the  Cocos-Keeling  group  chosen  by  Darwin 
for  his  own  investigations—but  the  nature  of  his  duties  enabled  him  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  time  to  his  studies.  It  is,  however,  with  the  historical  and  descrip- 
tive portions  of  Mr.  Wood- Jones's  book  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  literature 
upon  those  almost  unknown  derelicts  of  Empire,  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  is  so  scanty 
that  this  book  is  particularly  welcome,  especially  as  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  study 
of  earlier  papers  but  has  an  original  and  entirely  independent  authority.  Two  or  three 
official  reports  have  been  issued — those  addressed  to  the  Straits  Settlements  authorities 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Birch — and  Sir  Hugh  Clifford's  "Heroes  of  Exile"  supplies  an  account 
of  the  "ruling  family,"  but  with  these  exceptions  and  the  authorities  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  practically  nothing  else  of  any  importance  upon  the  subject  of  these 
islands.  Although  few  vessels  touch  at  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands  they  are,  of  course, 
remembered  by  travellers  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East  as  the  cable  station  of  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  and  on  that  account  they  are  one  of  the  most 
important  links  of  Empire,  of  which  the  equally  unknown  Fanning  Island  forms  another 
interesting  example.  Pulu  Tikus,  the  island  on  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  the 
meeting  place  of  the  cables  from  Mauritius  and  Africa,  Java,  and  Western  Australia. 
The  recent  death  at  Ventnor  of  Mr.  George  Clunies  Ross,  the  third  of  the  family  who 
have  held  sway  as  rulers  of  these  islands,  gives  an  additional  romantic  interest  to 
them  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wood-Jones  gives  a  very  good  account  of  this  attractive 
family.  From  the  time  of  John  Clunies  Ross,  who  was  "king"  of  the  islands  when 
Darwin  paid  his  visit  in  1836,  although  not  then  in  residence,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  history  of  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands  has  been  a  romantic  one  and  as  entertaining  as 
any  told  by  Stevenson  or  Louis  Becke.  The  first  Ross,  escaping  from  the  press-gang, 
found  shelter  with  the  daughter  of  one  Samuel  Dymoke,  with  the  inevitable  result — 
inevitable  at  least  in  fiction,  though  this  time  in  sober  reality — that  she  married  him 
and  departed  with  him  in  search  of  a  new  home,  Ross  thinking  of  such  remote  places 
as  Melville  Island,  the  Falklands,  Kerguelen,  St.  Paul's,  Christmas  Island,  Poggy 
Island,  and  Cocos-Keeling,  as  his  journal,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wood- Jones,  shows.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man  or  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  strange  adventures  of  his  no  less  remarkable  son,  John  George  Clunies  Ross, 
under  whose  reign  the  islands  were  proclaimed  British  territory  in  1857,  or  to  that 
most  remarkable  achievement  of  Ross  Tertius,  who  not  only  built  his  own  ship,  a 
schooner  of  178  tons,  and  sailed  her  half  round  the  world,  but  brought  his  seven  elder 
children  home  with  him  to  be  educated.  This  was  in  the  year  1884,  and  when  the 
difficulties  in  his  way  and  the  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal  are  taken  into  account 
this  exploit  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  annals  of  shipbuilding.  The 
historical  portions  of  Mr.  Wood- Jones's  monograph  are  outweighed  by  the  value  of  his 
scientific  observations.  Not  its  least  interesting  feature  is  the  careful  way  in  which 
the  author,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  able,  valuable,  and  painstaking  piece  of 

*  Coral  and  Atolls.  F.  Wood-Jones.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiii-392.  London :  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co., 
1910.  2£  Ibs.— 24*. 
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work,  has  analysed  the  different  theories  of  coral  formation.  The  Cocos-Keeling  Islands 
are  now  under  the  administration  of  the  Governor  of  Straits  Settlements,  although  they 
were  at  one  time  administered  from  Ceylon. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

Mr.  Cumberland's  book,*  which  has  now  reached  a  third  and  extended  edition,  has 
been,  we  believe,  more  successful  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  This  is  a  pity, 
because  no  more  adequate  account  of  the  national  flags  of  the  Empire  has  been  written, 
and  none,  moreover,  which  is  more  suitable  as  a  gift-book  for  schools.  The  "  History 
of  the  Union  Jack  "  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  school  in  the  Empire,  for  it  is  not 
only  well  and  carefully  illustrated,  but  the  historical  matter  it  contains  is  of  a  high 
order.  Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  so  much  to  learn  about  the 
Union  Jack,  but  a  glance  at  this  book  will  very  soon  dispel  the  idea  that  little  can  be 
written  on  the  subject,  and  that  little  merely  of  a  sentimental  character.  On  the 
contrary,  this  book  is  full  of  historical  information,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
even  the  experienced  student  of  heraldry.  The  history  of  the  flag  does  to  a  large  extent 
represent  the  constitutional  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The  author  is 
therefore  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  he  has  clearly  recognised  this  and  has 
subordinated  its  sentimental  to  its  undoubted  historical  interest.  Mr.  Barlow  Cum- 
berland traces  the  gradual  development  of  the  national  flag,  and  includes  authoritative 
chapters  on  the  Jacks  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  North  America  and  on  the  Union 
flags  of  the  succeeding  United  States.  As  a  clear  and  able  historical  narrative  and  as 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  uses  and  meanings  of  the  different  forms  of  our 
national  flags  Mr.  Cumberland's  work  is  to  be  highly  recommended,  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  have  a  wide  and  extending  sale  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  various  British  Geographical 
Societies,  such  as  those  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society,  the  Liverpool  Geographical  Society,  the  Manchester  Geographi- 
cal Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia,  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Quebec,  and  those  of  the  American  Societies,  the  journals  of  the  societies  named 
belowt  are  now  received  in  the  library.  That  of  the  Lisbon  Society  is  naturally 
mainly  devoted  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
Englishmen  owing  to  the  long  and  historical  associations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal.  The  Society  has  sent  a  large  number  of  its  special  publications  dealing 
with  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  Africa.  No  more  fascinating  story  can 
be  told  than  that  of  the  adventures  of  the  early  missionaries  in  South  and  East  Africa 
and  their  connection  with  Monomotafa.  Much  that  the  Lisbon  Society  has  published 
bears  directly  upon  this  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest  to  all  students  of 
South  African  history.  Other  publications  deal  with  the  disputes  about  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  Journal  of  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society  deals  largely  with  the  French  possessions  in  North  and  West  Africa,  but  there 
are  many  articles  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  British  expansion  in  the  Niger 
regions,  especially  those  written  about  territories  which  were  in  dispute  prior  to  the 

*  History  of  the  Union  Jack  and  Flags  of  the  Empire.  Barlow  Cumberland.  8vo.  Pp.  320. 
Toronto  :  William  Briggs,  1909.  20  oz.— $1.50. 

t  Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  La  Geographic  :  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  de 
Geographic  de  Paris.  Bulletin  de  la  Societ6  Royale  de  Geographic  d'Anvers.  Mitteilungen  der 
K.  K.  Geographischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien. 
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Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1904  and  those  relating  to  the  Lake  Tchad  district.  The 
Society  has  presented  a  complete  set  of  its  journal  since  the  year  1900.  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Antwerp  Geographical  Society  deals  more  particularly  with  the  Congo  region, 
whilst  that  of  the  Vienna  Society  is  of  a  more  general  nature.  These  four  publications 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  students  of  geographical  enterprise,  and  they 
undoubtedly  rank  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  proceedings  of  our  own  national 
society. 

This  important  international  review*  has  now  reached  its  fifth  volume  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  ethnology.  It  is  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Father  W.  Schmidt,  whose  writings  on  anthropological  subjects 
are  well  known  for  their  careful  and  systematic  detail.  The  articles  are  written  in 
German,  French,  and  English,  and  deal  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  inclusion 
of  an  article  in  this  journal  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  standing  of  the  author,  and 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  and  the  catholicity  of  their  treatment  should 
secure  for  the  journal  a  long  and  honourable  existence.  The  articles  of  special  interest 
in  the  number  under  review  include  an  interesting  study  of  the  similarities  of  Moses' 
Story  in  the  Central  African  Folk-lore,  by  Father  Torrend,  of  Kasisi,  N.W.  Rhodesia ; 
one  on  the  Twelve  Lunar  Months  among  the  Basuto,  by  Justinius  Sechefo,  of  Maseru ; 
Notes  Grammaticales  sur  la  Langue  des  Telei,  Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands,  by 
Father  Grisward,  of  Bougainville ;  a  serial  study  of  the  Great  Dene"  Race,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Morice,  of  Winnipeg ;  and  one  by  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology  at  the  Californian  University,  on  Noun  Construction  in  American 
Languages;  and  other  articles  by  Father  Schmidt,  Professor  Berthold  Laufer,  and 
others.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  articles  in  this  review  are  contributed  not 
by  theorists  but  by  men  of  practical  experience  who  have  lived  and  worked  in  the 
countries  described,  and  who,  although  generally  belonging  to  one  particular  school  of 
thought,  are  men  of  high  intellectual  training  and  catholic  sympathies. 

The  Indian  section  of  the  library  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  five 
publications  mentioned  below,  t  which  have  been  presented  by  the  societies  and  publishers 
concerned.  The  "Hindustan  Review,"  of  which  twenty-one  volumes  have  now  been 
issued,  is  representative  of  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  India,  and  enables  us  to  learn 
the  thoughts  that  are  agitating  her  more  cultivated  circles.  Its  contents  are  mainly 
contributed  by  Indians,  although  there  is  a  fair  number  of  articles  by  Europeans, 
and  they  are  of  special  value  from  a  political  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  The 
"  Hindustan  Review"  occupies  a  position  among  Indian  journals  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  our  own  "Nineteenth"  or  "Fortnightly,"  and  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  India  and  its  problems.  The  "  Modern  Review"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  more 
popular  character,  as  its  articles,  which  are  illustrated,  are  not  confined  to  the  Indian 
Empire  but  deal  with  a  wider  range  of  subjects.  It  is  well  produced  and  has  a  wide 
circulation  in  Bengal,  where  it  appeals  to  the  moderate  section  of  the  party  of  educa- 
tional reform  and  social  progress.  The  "Indian  Review,"  which  is  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  well  known  publishers  Messrs.  Natesan  and  Company,  of  Madras,  also 
occupies  a  high  place  among  Indian  journals.  Its  interest  is  mainly  sociological  and 
almost  entirely  Indian,  and  it  is  of  value  as  a  temperate  exponent  of  reform  in  Indian 
administration.  The  journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  and  that  of  the 

*  Anthropos  :  revue  Internationale  d'Ethnologie  et  de  Linguistique.    Vienna.    Jan.-Feb.,  1910. 

t  The  Hindustan  Review.  Edited  by  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  7  Elgin  Road,  Allahabad.  The 
Modern  Review  :  Monthly  Review  and  Miscellany.  Edited  by  Ramanamla  Chatterjee,  210  Corn- 
wallis  Street,  Calcutta.  The  Indian  Review.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Natesan,  Madras.  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 
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Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  important  contributions  to  the  ethno- 
logical and  philosophical  literature  of  India.  Long  sets  of  each  have  been  presented  to 
the  Library. 

(1)  The  first  of  the  publications*  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  important  journal  on  this  subject.     The  articles 
have  always  a  high  literary  and  historical  value.      They  concern  matters   affecting 
international  relations,   foreign  politics,   and  obscure  questions  of  policy  not  usually 
dealt  with  in  the  reviews.    To  students  of  British  diplomacy  "  Questions  Diplomatiques  " 
is  of  much  interest,  as  it  frequently  contains  information  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere. 
Thus,  quite  recently,  there  was  an  illuminating  article  on  French  interests  in  Anticosti, 
and  in  the  latest  numbers  is  a  series  of  articles  by  M.  Henri  Froidevaux  entitled  "  La 
Question  des  Escales  Francaises  sur  la  Route  de  1'Inde  au  XVII6  Siecle." 

(2)  The  "  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,"  which  is  sent  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, contains  the  "  Rapports  Commerciaux  des  Agents  Diplomatiques  et  Consulaires 
de  France,"  many  of  which  deal  with  British  territories. 

(3)  The  "Rivista  Coloniale  "  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, of  which  Signer  Guido  Frisinato  is  the  President.     The  editor  is  Signer  Ercole 
Vellani.     This  magazine,  which  has  now  been  issued  for  five  years,  deals  mainly  with 
Italian  interests  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa,  but  it  is  of  special  value  to  English 
readers  on  account  of  the  interesting  articles  on   Somaliland — Italian,   French,   and 
British — which  it  frequently  contains. 

(4)  "La  Revue  Congolaise  "  is  a  new  publication,  excellently  produced  and  illus- 
trated.    It  is  edited  by  Prof.  Ed.  de  Jonghe,  of  the  Louvain  University.     The  first 
number  contains  a  study  of  the  Kuku,  by  M.   J.  van  den  Plas ;   a  study  of  Bantu 
idioms,   by  Rev.    Aug.   de  Clerq ;    Congo  fables,   by  Father   Struyf ,    of   the  Kwango 
Mission;  and  other  ethnographical  articles.     "La  Revue  Congolaise"  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  temperate  and  intellectual  contribution  to  the  Study  of  Central  African 
ethnology.     It  carefully  steers  clear  of  matters  of  acute  controversy,  and  is  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  are  most  publications  dealing  with  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  are 
occasionally  disfigured  by  intemperate  party  statements. 

(5)  The   "  Bulletin  de  Colonisation   Comparee,"    which  is  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Colonial  Office,   is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Colonial  administration,  not  only  in  the 
Congo  regions,  but  in  British,  French,  and  German  territory  also.     The  June  number 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  Prof.  Anton,  of  Jena,  on  German  policy  and  African 
diamonds,  and  another  on  the  native  question  in  South  Africa  by  M.  Cammaerts. 

(6)  The  "  Catholic  Magazine  for  South  Africa,"  which  has  now  reached  its  twenty- 
first  volume,   is  something  more  than   its  name  implies,    for  it  frequently  contains 
historical  articles  of  some  authority.       At  the  present  time  the  Reminiscences  of  the 
Hon.  A.  Wilmot  are  running  as  a  serial.     The  editor  is  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Welch,  of  St. 
Mary's,  Cape  Town. 

(7)  "The   East  and   the   West"    is   mainly   devoted   to  Protestant   missions,    but 
occasionally  contains  articles  on  subjects  of  more  than  limited  interest,  such  as  two 
in    the    April    number    on    University    Education    in    China,     and    Hinduism    and 

*  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Colouiales :  revue  de  politique  exterieure.  19  Rue  Cassette,  Paris. 
Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce.  Office  National  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  3  Rue  Feydeau,  Paris. 
Eivista  Coloniale  :  organo  dell'  Istituto  Coloniale  Italiano.  11  Piazza  Venezia,  Roma.  La  Eevue 
Congolaise.  Vromant  et  Cie.  Bruxelles.  Bulletin  de  Colonieation  Compared.  Ministere  des 
Colonies,  21  Rue  de  la  Limite,  Bruxelles.  Catholic  Magazine  for  South  Africa.  49  Buitenkant 
Street,  Oape  Town.  The  East  and  the  West :  a  Quarterly  Review  for  the  Study  of  Missionary 
Problems.  ISTufton  Street,  Westminster. 
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Mohammedanism  in  India.     As  a  rule,  however,  it  appeals  more  directly  to  those  con- 
nected with  missionary  enterprise  than  to  the  ordinary  layman. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,*  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  have  recently  presented  a  valuable  set  to  the  library,  are,  needless  to  say, 
of  the  highest  order.  They  are  all  written  by  experts,  and  although  the  majority  deal 
with  the  archaeology  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  manners  and  customs,  language, 
history,  and  sociology  of  its  aboriginal  races,  many  of  them  deal  incidentally — and 
some  directly — with  the  ethnology  of  Canada.  The  whole  series  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  students  of  the  American  Indian  and  Eskimo  races,  and  is  published  under 
the  auspices  and  through  the  lavish  generosity  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  annual  reports  contain  a  mass  of 
information  carefully  presented  and  set  out.  Not  only  does  the  Bureau  devote  its 
attention  to  the  subjects  named,  but  it  is  of  use  to  scholars  by  reason  of  the  excellent 
bibliographical  work — as  evinced  by  Mr.  Filling's  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  language 
— it  occasionally  publishes. 

The  first  of  these  two  bookst  contains  a  number  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with 
the  Navy,  all  of  which  have  seen  publication,  some,  as  "  Sea  Power"  and  "  Command 
of  the  Sea,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  others  in  various  reviews.  Admiral 
Bridge  is  too  well  known  an  authority  to  need  an  introduction  to  the  public.  His 
publications  on  naval  matters  are  based  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  naval 
history,  such  as  is  possessed  by  few  writers.  He  is  no  theorist.  '  There  is  not  a  page  of 
these  studies  that  could  not  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  tyro  and  student  alike.  In 
his  article  on  Sea  Power  Admiral  Bridge  shows  admirably  the  all-important  part  it  has 
played  even  in  wars  where  it  is  least  expected  as  an  active  factor — as,  for  instance,  the 
American  Civil  War,  where  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  was  largely  due  to  the  want 
of  a  fleet.  The  lessons  Admiral  Bridge  derives  from  the  past  are  that  the  British 
Navy  must  be  a  striking  and  not  a  purely  defensive  force,  and  he  is  severe  on  the 
subject  of  fleets  which  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  local  waters.  "  If  we  still  adhere 
to  our  localised  defence  we  shall  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  force — one  provided  merely 
for  local,  and  consequently  restricted,  action ;  the  other  able  to  act  near  the  shore  or 
far  out  at  sea,  as  circumstances  may  demand.  If  we  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
both  kinds  we  shall  have  followed  the  example  of  the  sage  who  cut  a  large  hole  in  his 
study  door  for  the  cat  and  a  small  one  for  the  kitten."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
essays  is  that  on  the  Press  Gang,  in  which  is  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  the 
Navy  employed  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  mainly  composed  of  pressed  men.  Admiral 
Bridge  thinks  it  probable  that  the  number  of  impressed  men  at  no  time  exceeded  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Much  confusion  in  this  respect  has  arisen  owing  to  the  wrong 
meaning  attributed  to  the  term  "  prest-man."  According  to  Prof.  Laughton  the  latter 
was  really  a  man  who  received  the  prest  [from  the  French  prest  =  ready]  money  of  one 
shilling  as  a  soldier  when  enlisted. 

Mr.  Frank  Fox's  book  is  a  popularly  written  account  of  the  Navy,  describing  the 
ships,  men,  and  methods,  with  some  account  of  the  old  days  of  "  wooden  walls."  It  is 
brightly  written  and  contains  some  personal  impressions.  The  coloured  illustrations 
by  Norman  Wilkinson,  especially  that  of  the  "  Revenge,"  1591,  and  by  Rose  Barton, 
are  really  excellent  pieces  of  work.  "  Ramparts  of  Empire  "  would  be  very  suitable  as 
a  gift-book.  The  final  chapter,  on  "  An  Empire  Navy" — an  excellent  one — gives  the 
much  needed  points  of  view  of  a  citizen  of  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

*  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.     Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

f  Sea  Power,  and  other  Studies.  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge.  12mo.  Pp.  vi-311.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1910.  16  oz.  Kamparts  of  Empire :  a  View  of  the  Navy  from  an  Imperial 
Standpoint.  Frank  Fox.  8vo.  Pp.  271.  London :  A.  &.  C.  Black,  1910.  22  oz.— 5s. 
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We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  series  of  law  books  that  are  being 
issued  by  the  African  Book  Company.*  South  African  law  is,  perhaps,  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  any  other  Colony  or  Dominion,  and  naturally  calls  for  very 
careful  and  adequate  treatment.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  all  the  books  published  at 
Grahamstown  are  of  a  high  order  and  speak  with  authority.  In  his  "Legal  Dic- 
tionary" Mr.  Somerset  Bell  has  published  clearly  reasoned  definitions  of  most  of  the 
South  African  legal  terms  and  phrases,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  frequently 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  practitioner.  The  Roman-Dutch  legal  terms  have  a  signifi- 
cance quite  foreign  to  English  lawyers.  Words  and  phrases  that  have  received  judicial 
interpretation  in  South  Africa  are  also  included,  as  well  as  words  having  special 
meanings  in  specific  Acts,  as  the  term  "  infant"  in  the  Transvaal  Infant  Life  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1909.  In  view  of  the  accomplished  Union  of  South  Africa,  this  Dictionary 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  South  African  law.  Mr.  George  Wille's  "  Landlord 
and  Tenant  "  is  the  first  work  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  the  law  of  letting 
and  hiring  of  immovable  property  in  South  Africa,  and  it  gathers  together  the  law  of 
the  four  Colonies  on  the  subject.  No  English  law  or  cases  have  been  quoted  in  this 
book  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Privy  Council  decisions,  because,  as  Lord  De  Villiers 
has  laid  down,  the  law  of  England  relating  to  lease  plays  no  role  in  the  common  law 
of  South  Africa,  which  in  this  respect  is  derived  from  the  Roman-Dutch  jurists,  the 
decisions  of  the  South  African  courts,  the  placaats  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  different 
statutes.  Mr.  Woodman'*  Consolidated  Digest  of  Indian  Law  Cases  was  only  brought 
up  to  the  year  1900.  It  has  been  extended  at  various  times,  and  the  volume  for  1908, 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Grey,  has  now  been  published.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Indian 
Law  Reports — the  Allahabad,  Madras,  and  Bombay  series — are  received  at  the  Library. 
Mr.  Gorman's  "  Manual  of  County  Court  Practice  in  Ontario,"  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  issued  eighteen  years  ago,  has  now  been  republished  in  a  second  revised  and 
extended  edition.  It  has  long  been  a  standard  work  in  Ontario,  and  this  new  edition 
is  to  be  welcomed. 

Most  of  the  descriptive  chapters  in  Mr.  De  Lisser's  bookt  have  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Gleaner,  but  they  are  well  worth  reproduction  in  their  present  form.  Much  of 
this  book  is  personal,  but  it  is  brightly  written,  the  descriptive  power  is  good,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  information  it  contains  is  new  and  entertaining.  The  most  interesting 
part  is  that  devoted  to  Cuba,  where,  the  author  states,  "the  glamour  of  American 
intervention  has  passed,  the  sober  reality  of  American  domination  has  daily  to  be 
faced."  For  that  reason  all  mention  of  President  Taft  is  received  with  silence  in 
the  theatres,,  whilst  any  reference  to  Alphonso  XIII.  meets  with  rapturous  applause. 
Truly  a  great  change  in  a  short  time.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  a  visit  to 
Panama,  although  we  might  have  expected  more  in  view  of  the  author's  own  apprecia- 
tion of  the  far-reaching  changes  that  will  come  about  on  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  picturesque  description.  None  of 
his  books  is  of  any  special  value,  but  they  are  all  brightly  written  and  entertaining 
to  the  casual  reader.  His  latest  book  on  the  St.  LawrenceJ  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 

*  South  African  Legal  Dictionary.  W.  H.  Somerset  Bell.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxvii-608.  Grahams- 
town:  African  Book  Co.,  1910.  2£  Ibs.— 25s.  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  South  Africa.  George 
Wille.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxvi-550.  Grahamstown:  African  Book  Co.,  1910.  2  Ibs.— 21*.  Digest  of 
Indian  Law  Cases— 1908.  C.  E.  Grey.  8vo.  Pp. xxxvii-386.  Calcutta:  Superintendent  Govern- 
ment Printing,  1910.  A  Manual  of  County  Court  Practice  in  Ontario.  M.  J.  Gorman.  8vo. 
Pp.  xvi-268.  Toronto  :  Canada  Law  Book  Co.,  1910.  24  oz. 

t  In  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  H.  G.  De  Lisser.  8vo.  Pp.  x-164.  Kingston,  Jamaica:  The 
Gleaner  Co.,  1910.  16  oz. 

J  The  Picturesque  St.  Lawrence.  Clifton  Johnson.  I2mo.  Pp.  xi-253.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1910.  16  oz.— 5*. 
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and  is  perhaps  somewhat  fuller  in  historical  interest  than  some  of  the  others.  It  is 
well  illustrated  and  attractively  produced  and  should  be  useful  as  a  guide-book,  for 
it  describes  all  the  more  striking  features — picturesque,  historic,  literary,  legendary — 
of  the  noblest  waterway  of  Canada. 

The  second  book  on  Canada*  is  a  fresh  and  readable  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  Edmonton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  by  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  observe 
and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  she  has  seen.  The  "  New  North,"  about 
which  Miss  Cameron  writes,  is  a  remarkable  land.  We  learned  a  good  deal  about  it 
from  the  evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Senate  in  1906-07, 
published  in  "  Canada's  Fertile  Northland,"  but  such  dry  and  matter-of-fact  reports 
lack  the  personal  touch  and  charm  of  individuality  supplied  by  Miss  Cameron.  It 
seems  difficult  to  realise  that  wheat  has  been  successfully  raised  for  over  twenty  years 
as  far  north  as  Fort  Vermilion,  north  of  latitude  58,  and  that  melons  will  ripen  at 
Fort  Simpson,  in  latitude  61.8,  but  less  difficult  when  it  is  realised  that  the  Siberian 
Province  of  Tobolsk  (which  could  be  superimposed  on  Alberta  and  Mackenzie  from 
about  the  54th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  its  approximate  position  as  to 
latitude)  supports  a  population  of  over  one  and  a  half  million,  had  over  ten  years 
ago  a  yearly  output  of  21,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  contains  nearly  three  million 
head  of  live  stock.  Land  in  Alberta  in  similar  latitudes  has  barely  been  touched.  At 
Fort  Simpson,  Miss  Cameron  discovered  an  old  library,  where  the  books  "broken- 
backed  and  disembowelled,  lie  under  foot  and  none  so  poor  to  do  them  reverence."  They 
were  brought  to  this  northern  settlement  many  decades  ago,  and  probably  represent 
the  earliest  sub  Arctic  library  in  existence.  "Here,"  says  Miss  Cameron,  "  is  a  first 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  copies  of  Virgil,  and  all  Voltaire  and  Corneille  in  the 
original."  It  is  not  possible  even  to  briefly  indicate  the  many  points  that  should  be 
noted  in  this  interesting  account  of  an  exceedingly  plucky  journey.  Miss  Cameron, 
for  instance,  discovered  two  unknown  tribes  of  Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  coast.  The  very 
fact  that  she  journeyed  along  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  foreshore  where  never  befo~e  had 
a  white  woman's  foot  trod  should  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  most  people  to  read  this 
breezy  and  fascinating  book. 

The  subject  of  this  biography t  was  the  third  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  fourteen  children  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Seigneur  de  Longueuil,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  Captain  of  Montreal.  Of  his  eleven  sons  the  eldest,  Charles,  became 
Governor  of  Canada,  whilst  Joseph  died  Governor  of  Rochefort,  Antoine  was  Governor 
of  Cayenne,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Bienville  was  Governor  of  Louisiana  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  Pierre  d'Iberville  wrote  his  name  in  imperishable  letters  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Reed  calls  the  Sieur  d'Iberville  the  first  great  Canadian,  and  the  fact 
that  his  career  was  of  a  more  romantic  nature  and  the  results  of  his  labours  more 
lasting  and  of  greater  effect  than  those  of  his  other  brothers  justifies  the  name.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  somewhat  extended  his  book  by  the 
inclusion  of  more  information  about  the  careers  of  Iberville's  brothers  and  the  effect 
that  one  must  have  had  upon  the  other.  The  narrative  is  a  plain  and  simple  one, 
and  the  reader  feels  that  the  author  has  missed  opportunities  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
more  descriptive  writer  would  have  lifted  the  book  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  historical 
narratives.  The  romantic  achievements  of  Iberville,  his  incessant  labours,  the 
incredible  hardships  he  cheerfully  underwent,  his  remarkable  powers  of  endurance  and 

*  The  New  North,  being  some  Account  of  a  Woman's  Journey  through  Canada  to  the  Arctic. 
Agnes  Deans  Cameron.  8vo.  Pp.  xix-398.  New  York  and  London :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910 
31  ibs.— 10s.  6d. 

f  The  First  Great  Canadian  :  the  Story  of  Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  d'Iberville.  Charles  B.  Keed. 
Svo.  Pp.  vii-265.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  MaClurg  &  Co.,  1910.  20  oz.— $2. 
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not  less  of  organisation,  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path,  the  seething  turmoil  of 
petty  wars,  feints,  captures,  and  raids  amongst  which  he  was  brought  up,  his  genius 
for  geographical  exploration,  and  his  great  mastery  of  strategy,  certainly  call  for 
more  adequate  treatment  than  is  accorded  in  the  book  before  us.  But  in  spite  of  his 
defects  as  a  narrator  the  author  has  an  excellent  grip  of  his  subject,  and  though  we 
may  regret  that  much  has  been  left  out,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  for  the  skilful 
way  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the  volume  has  been  put  together.  Iberville's  career 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  great  episodes— the  Newfoundland  campaign  of 
1696,  the  expeditions  to  Hudson  Bay,  when  the  English  were  almost  driven  from  that 
region,  and  the  expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  where  Iberville  carried  on  the  work 
which  La  Salle  would  have  performed  had  he  lived  to  re-discover  the  river's  mouth. 
Had  Iberville  himself  lived  he  would  doubtless  have  added  a  fourth  and  greater  exploit 
to  these  three,  which  would  have  been  none  other  than  the  accomplishment  of  a  long- 
planned  attack  upon  Boston  and  New  York.  It  had  always  been  his  settled  ambition 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  America,  or  at  least  to  so  hem  them  in,  by  the  establishment 
of  French  forts  in  their  rear,  that  their  trade  would  have  been  destroyed.  That  Iber- 
ville was  not  successful  was  due  not  to  any  lack  of  strategy  or  organisation,  but  to  the 
inadequate  means  at  his  disposal  and  the  fact  that  he  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  New  World  were  regarded  as  pawns  in  the  greater  game  of  European  politics. 
If  he  had  been  permitted  to  carry  out  all  his  plans  and  "  if  Louis  XIV.  had  supported 
Iberville  even  to  the  extent  of  permitting  him  to  bring  to  his  colony  (Louisiana)  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  who  were  eager  to  leave  France,  this  numerous 
and  industrious  French  population  would  have  taken  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  its  remote  tributaries,  Iberville's  problem  would  have  solved  itself,  and  the 
future  of  America  would  have  experienced  an  inconceivable  change."  But  Iberville 
was  a  plain  Canadian  soldier,  and  Louis  XIV.  a  great  monarch  who  did  not  wish 
for  a  heretic  colony  under  the  sun  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Mr.  Reed's  book  is  made 
valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  several  maps  and  a  good  index  and  useful  bibliography, 
and  it  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  romantic  age 
of  Canadian  history. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications*  on  this  subject  which  the  author  proposes 
to  issue  should  he  receive  sufficient  support.  The  compiler,  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  whose  invaluable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
ethnology  are  already  well  known,  hopes  to  issue  ten  volumes  devoted  to  the  folk-lore  of 
the  Basuto,  much  of  which  he  has  gathered  at  first-hand.  He  commenced  his  collection 
many  years  ago,  when  members  of  the  older  generation  of  Basuto  were  still  alive;  and 
the  quite  exceptional  facilities  he  has  had  of  learning  their  oral  traditions  in  their 
purest  form,  unspoiled  by  European  or  foreign  features,  makes  it  highly  important 
that  his  labours  should  be  adequately  recognised  by  the  support  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  very  little  help  has  been  promised.  The 
Basutoland  Government  have  given  a  liberal  grant,  but  the  aid  of  the  outside  public  is 
also  urgently  required.  The  study  of  South  African  folk-lore  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
Hottentot  folk-tales  gathered  by  Dr.  Bleek  remains  unpublished  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  the  public ;  and  that  Bishop  Callaway's  masterly  publications  on  Zulu  folk-lore  were 
also  much  restricted  owing  to  lack  of  support.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  laborious 
and  patient  investigations  of  such  men — investigations  that  can  never  again  be  repeated 
with  the  same  success — should  so  frequently  be  wasted  effort.  The  peculiar  importance 
of  Mr.  Jacottet's  work  is  that  it  shows  the  strange  similarity  of  many  of  the  Basuto 

*  The  Treasury  of  Ba-Suto  Lore.  E.  Jacottefc.  Vol.1.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii-287.  Morija,  Basuto 
land  :  Scvuto  Book  Depot.  London  :  Ki.-gan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  #  Co.,  1908. 
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tales  to  those  we  were  familiar  with  in  our  infancy  in  Europe — a  similarity,  to  what- 
ever cause  it  may  be  due,  certainly  not  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Eui'opean  elements. 
The  other  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  contains  the  original  Sesuto  texts,  as  well  as 
their  English  translation.  It  will  thus  be  of  value  to  students  of  the  language.  The 
Sesuto  Book  Depot  has  already  issued  a  number  of  important  publications,  but  none 
of  more  interest  than  the  present  volume. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Malabari's  book*  was  a  happy  compromise  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Risley.  "  Bombay  in  the  Making"  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  judicial  institutions  in  the  Western  Presidency  prior  to  1726,  but  it  also  deals  with 
many  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  city  which  are  only  remotely  connected  with  the  main 
object  of  the  book,  but  are  nevertheless  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  a  readable  and 
interesting  one.  Mr.  Malabari  has  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  documentary  evidence — 
so  much  so  that  he  has  had  continually  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  original  undertaking, 
which  he  hopes  may  see  completion  in  four  volumes.  He  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  judicious  use  of  the  materials  at  hand,  for  the  book  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  to  the  student  of  judicial  institutions  and  criminal  law,  but  also  to  the 
reader  of  Indian  history.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkably  interesting  production,  and 
should  the  author  ever  complete  his  self-imposed  task,  it  will,  we  venture  to  think, 
become  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  The  rise 
of  Bombay  has,  of  course,  often  been  told,  though  possibly  not  so  adequately  as  in  this 
volume.  Originally  one  of  those  ports  with  which  Catherine  of  Braganza  endowed  her 
ungrateful  lord,  it  eventually  grew  into  a  great  maritime  port,  until  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  made  it  the  main  gate  of  communication  between  India  and  the  Western 
world.  In  an  admirable  introduction  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  outlines  the 
history  of  the  island  city,  and  incidentally  reveals  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  Mr. 
Malabari's  efforts  to  make  its  origin  and  history  better  known.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  justice  to  this  valuable  book,  in  the  pages  of  which  many  well-known  characters 
appear,  such  as  George  Oxenden,  Gerald  Aungier,  to  whom  a  special  chapter  is  devoted, 
and  Captain  Richard  Keigwin.  A  chapter  on  the  barbarity  of  the  age  is  of  most 
interest  to  the  casual  reader.  Mr.  Malabari  speaks  of  this  period  as  the  whipping 
times  in  India,  when  a  hundred  lashes  for  theft  was  an  ordinary  punishment.  Habitual 
offenders  were  sometimes  "lashed  out  of  this  world  into  the  next."  "It  may  be 
asked,"  writes  the  author,  "why  were  the  English  in  India  so  cruel  in  punishing 
offenders  -why,  in  short,  did  they  imitate  savages  in  their  modes  of  punishment  ?  "  In 
attributing  the  many  atrocious  cruelties  to  the  barbarity  of  the  times  and  the  custom 
of  the  country,  he  admits  that,  compared  with  other  countries,  the  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  perhaps  the  most  humane  in  their  administration  of  justice, 
and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  question  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient 
criminal  laws  of  India,  "  having  regard  to  the  proverbially  mild  nature  of  the  Hindus 
.  .  .  strike  one  as  peculiarly  atrocious."  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  to 
choose  between  the  practices  of  the  different  nations,  though  the  fountain  of  justice  may 
have  been  purer  in  English  hands. 


COREESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOR. — SIR, — 

The  Emigration  Conference. — There  is  nothing  so  enjoyable  to  me  as  listening  to 
specialists.  If  I  can  understand  I  feel  a  brain  expansion  which  is  as  invigorating  in 
its  way  as  the  lung  expansion  one  experiences  in  pure  mountain  air  after  long  confine- 
ment within  four  narrow  walls ;  if  the  subject  is  beyond  me,  I  at  least  realize  the 

*  Bombay  in  the  Making.  Phiroze  B.  M.  Malabari.  8vo.  Pp.507.  London  :  T.  Fisher  I'nvvin, 
1910.  30  oz.— 12*.  6d. 
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existence  of  a  great  unknown  world  of  thought,  which  is  in  itself  worth  while.  And 
sometimes  I  perceive  that  the  knowledge  of  some  particular  matter  is  as  yet  so  slight 
that  the  gulf  between  my  crass  ignorance  and  the  attainment  of  the  specialist  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  yet  remains  to  be  learnt.  A  single-handed  specialist  is  a 
pleasure,  but  no  play  ever  staged,  no  joust  organised  by  a  master  of  pageantry  delights 
me  like  the  tournament  of  ideas  inseparable  from  a  gathering  of  specialists  on  any 
given  subject,  and  during  the  two  long  days  of  the  Emigration  Conference  I  had  not  a 
single  sleepy  moment. 

The  outstanding  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  of  the  sincerity  of  the  speakers. 
A.  naturally  thought  his  point  of  view  the  right  one ;  B.  was  equally  certain  of  his  own 
perspicacity ;  C.  had  no  doubt  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  proposition ;  but,  although 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  differed  as  to  methods  of  procedure,  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  whole-hearted  desire  to  lift  those  unable  to  lift  themselves  to  a  higher  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  life.  The  second  point  that  struck  me  was  how  much  was  said  on  a  wide 
subject  in  ten  minutes.  A  few  speakers  were  too  long  getting  into  their  stride  considering 
the  shortness  of  the  course,  and  two  or  three  were  inclined  to  stray  into  by-paths ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  listener  gained  as  much  information  in  the  ten  minutes'  limit  as  is  often 
imparted  in  twice  that  time. 

Some  individual  characteristics  were  interesting,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the 
different  tempers  in  which  speakers  took  the  Chairman's  gentle  ruling.  The  ambition 
of  one  corner  of  the  Empire  to  become  its  "hub"  aroused  the  indignation  of  another 
section,  which  I  thought  was  going  to  advance  its  greater  geographical  right,  but  which 
gracefully  upheld  the  permanent  claim  of  the  Motherland  to  that  distinction.  There 
was  a  gratifying  absence  of  "  flag-wagging,"  and  the  rare  and  sober  use  of  the  adjective 
"  Imperial "  gave  it  the  dignity  and  value  which  it  has  lost  of  late  by  being  recklessly 
overworked.  As  a  rule,  speakers  were  too  deeply  in  earnest  to  trouble  about  euphemisms  ; 
but  the  tentative  way  in  which  one  or  two  introduced  the  word  "migrant"  caused  me 
some  amusement,  which  was  intensified  when  another  made  frequent  use  of  it  with  an 
emphasis  that  almost  led  one  to  momentarily  believe  he  had  invented  it  himself.  I 
wondered  how  many  of'  the  audience  knew  that  someone  has  started  the  theory  that 
"migrant"  means  one  who  moves  within  the  confines  of  an  Empire,  as  opposed  to 
"  e-migrant "  as  meaning  one  going  to  foreign  country.  Neither  its  derivation  nor 
literary  usage  supports  this  parochialisation  of  the  word  "migrant,"  which  tends 
towards  a  nomadic  significance  in  reference  to  human  beings,  and  suggests  the  gipsy  or 
the  tramp  rather  than  the  settler,  probably  because  migration  is  the  naturalist's  term 
for  the  seasonal  movements  of  certain  birds  and  beasts.  We  also  speak  of  the  migration 
more  generally  than  of  the  emigration  of  souls. 

' '  Deeds,  not  words, ' '  was  a  good  old  adage ;  of  recent  years  we  have  changed  it  to 
"Words,  not  deeds" — an  error  that  has  surely  culminated  in  the  supposition  that 
Bill  Smith  will  not  feel  that  going  to  Canada  is  leaving  home  if  you  call  him  a 
"migrant,"  whereas  he  will  think  he  is  going  to  a  foreign  country  if  you  call  him  an 
emigrant.  Bill's  Board  School  education  has  centainly  been  wasted  if  it  has  left  him 
quite  so  stupid  as  that,  and  if  he  is  such  a  cry-baby  he  has  not  the  pluck  requisite  for 
Colonial  life  and  had  better  be  left  to  die  under  liis  native  hedgerow.  Very  seriously, 
though,  it  is  not  well  with  us  if  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  such  subtleties  in  our  endeavour 
to  prevent  our  working  folk  from  booking  their  passage  to  New  York  instead  of  to  Quebec. 

Various  schemes  were  discussed  with  great  fairness ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
emigration  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  palliative  and  that  no  emigrationist  goes  far  enough 
below  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  true  that  we  must  make  the  best  of  the  present, 
but  it  is  vitally  important  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  existing  difficulties  and 
perplexities.  The  Colonies  ask  for  our  best — I  hope  from  a  dawning  respect  for  their 
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future,  not  merely  from  immediate  need  of  capable  workers — but  in  any  case  they  are 
right.  While  nearly  all  the  speakers  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand,  they 
lamented  that  parting  with  the  higher  grades  left  us  saddled  with  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  inferior  humanity ;  but  no  one  said  "  Well,  '  business  is  business.'  To  meet  the 
demand  for  first-class  goods  we  must  set  to  work  to  produce  them.  Let  us  sweep  out  our 
dens  of  iniquity  and  dust-holes  of  decadence,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  reproduction  of 
unmarketable  poor  white  trash.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  devote  some  of  the  millions 
now  spent  on  the  useless  and  the  criminal  to  increasing  the  virility  and  intelligence 
of  our  race,  and  the  overseas  territories  will  cease  to  stipulate  for  the  best  because 
we  shall  have  nothing  but  good  to  send  them." 

Child  emigration  was  much  favoured,  but  the  problem  was  evidently  felt  to  be  one 
almost  beyond  satisfactory  solution.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  seventy  thousand  Poor 
Law  children,  whom  one  speaker  thought  it  would  be  nicer  to  call  State  children — again, 
"  Words,  not  deeds."  Do  not  such  statistics  mean  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  of  these 
children  have  been  brought  into  the  world  without  a  spark  of  reverence  on  the  part  of 
their  parents  for  the  function  of  motherhood  or  the  sanctity  of  life  ?  They  have  no 
natural  chances,  and  to  give  them  any  decent  possibilities  charges  the  nation  with  a 
burden  it  meekly  accepts  at  the  hands  of  the  sinful  and  improvident.  If  every  English 
boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  were  taught  to  respect  him  or  herself,  and  all  that  it  means  to 
frame  a  body  for  the  clothing  of  a  soul,  the  blot  of  our  hosts  of  ill-born  children  would 
gradually  be  removed  from  our  escutcheon ;  but  until  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
wiping  out  this  disgrace  we  should  turn  every  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  face  to 
the  wall. 

The  organisation  of  a  Standing  Emigration  Committee  will  doubtless  be  the  imme- 
diate outcome  of  the  Conference,  and  to  this  we  must  look  hopefully  for  wise  counsel 
and  action.  Some  desire  for  an  annual  Conference  was  evidenced,  but  it  may  be  that 
an  annual  presentation  of  the  Standing  Committee's  Report  and  a  biennial,  or  even 
triennial,  Conference  will  prove  the  best  arrangement.  The  delegates  of  the  various 
societies  will  have  but  little  to  add  in  twelve  months  to  their  clear  and  instructive 
summary  of  their  past  work  and  its  lessons,  and  their  time  is  too  valuable  for  them 
to  be  asked  to  assemble  except  at  considerable  intervals. 

The  Title  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. — In  my  letter  on  the  above  subject  in 
your  June  number  I  am  made  to  credit  Canada  with  not  more  than  a  million  able-bodied 
men.  I  wrote  "three  million,"  and  a  careless  typist  is  responsible  for  a  mistake  which 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  in  your  next  issue. 

Lyceum  Club,  W.,  June  14.  EMILY  VAUGHAN  JENKINS. 


Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  : 

July  23,  1910. 

DEAR  SIR, — At  the  Annual  Meeting  I  made  the  suggestion  that,  owing  to  the 
heavy  expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Institute,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  many  of  the  Fellows  would  subscribe  to  a  fund  to  be  opened  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  to  either  entirely  obviate  or  partially  lessen  the  Institute's  liabilities. 

Will  you  kindly  put  my  name  down  for  ten  guineas,  and  I  trust  the  fund  will  soon 
be  a  large  one.  Very  truly  yours, 

The  Secretary,  "Royal  Colonial  Institute.  ALFRED  MOOR-RADFORD. 

(A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  in  response  to  this  request.) 

[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to   receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  -HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED 

Resident  Fellows  (5)  : 

Captain  David  L.  Bruce,  R.F.A.,  Captain  Lewis  Butler,  Charles  J.  J.  Clark,  Sir  Joseph 
Lawrence,  G.  Lintorn  Simmons  Tyler. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (55)  : 

William  F.  Barnes  (Federated  Malay  States),  Frederic  D.  Bird,  M.S.,  M.B.,  M.E.C.S. 
(Victoria),  Francis  B.  L.  Bowley  (Hong  Kong),  Frederick  R.  Byron  (Rhodesia),  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Thomas  F.  Carter  (Natal),  George  William  Chamney  (Mauritius),  William  J.  C order 
(Cape  Colony),  James  B.  Cotton  (Ceylon),  Joseph  Daniels  (New  South  Wales),  George  Dickson 
(Mauritius),  William  J.  S.  Dry  (British  Columbia),  James  Duncan  (Ceylon),  Frederick  J. 
Elyard  (Mauritius),  William  E.  Farrer  (Rhodesia),  Hon.  Thomas  Fergus  (New  Zealand), 
Frederick  Fetherstonhaugh  (Canada),  John  Gillies  (Colombia),  George  Gordon  (Fiji), 
Alexander  H.  Haddow  (Burma),  Bertram  E.  Hanson  (Sierra  Leone),  Reginald  V.  Harris 
(Nova  Scotia),  Thomas  William  Heney  (New  South  Wales),  Harold  G.  Hitchcock  (Mauritius), 
William  H^neywill  (South  Australia),  Richard  S.  Hooker  (Sierra  Leone),  Edward  Archibald 
Hume,  B.A.  (Chief  Magistrate,  Gambia),  Gordon  Inglis  (New  South  Wales),  James  Cooper 
Keith  (British  Columbia),  John  Kendall  (British  Columbia),  Edward  Kerwin  (Natal),  William 
Kinsey  (Straits  Settlements),  Samuel  Lonmer  (Cape  Colony),  James  MacKellar  (Natal), 
Lieut.-Colonel  James  L.  McAvity  (New  Brunswick),  Archie  Male  (Western  Australia), 
Herbert  B.  Maufe  (Rhodesia),  Captain  H.  A.  Mellon  (British  Columbia),  James  H.  Monroe 
(Newfoundland),  Frederic  A.  Nichols  (Mauritius),  Oliver  E.  Page,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony), 
John  E.  Paul  (New  South  Wales),  E.  G.  Rowden  (Southern  Nigeria),  William  East  Russell 
(Fiji),  Lieut.-Colonel  Rochfort  Snow,  V.D.  (New  Zealand),  Peter  R.  Sutherland  (Victoria), 
Edward  Napier  Thomas  (Southern  Nigeria),  Frederick  A.  Thomas  (Fiji),  Elwood  D.  Tibbits 
(Antigua),  W.  R.  Townsend  (Sierra  Leone),  His  Honour  Judge  T.  S.  Tomlinson  (Zanzibar), 
Andrew  G.  Walker  (Rhodesia),  Henry  H.  Wall,  J.P.  (New  Zealand),  Alexander  W.  Watt 
(Mexico),  Hon.  Francis  Watts,  D.Sc.,  C.M.G.  (Barbados),  Edgar  J.  P.  Webster  (Natal). 

Associates  (3)  : 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Davis,  Miss  Phyllis  Gray  Frere,  Miss  Beatrice  Harrod. 

APPOINTMENT   OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Carrington,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G., 
Colonel  George  T.  Denison  (Canada),  and  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Hall-Jones,  High  Com- 
missioner for  New  Zealand,  have  been  elected  Vice -Presidents  of  the  Institute,  subject  to 
confirmation  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 


ALTERATIONS   TO   THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  COLONIAL   TOWNS,   SCENERY,   &o. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 
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"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  Is.  fjd.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  Early 
application  for  ihese  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Kule  15A  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
oiroular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EMIGRATION   CONFERENCE. 

The    Official   Report   is   now    ready   for   circulation  and  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  a  copy. 


:;V::  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

R.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
A.  R.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIR  SANDFORD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

JOHN  A.  MCDOUGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 
JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  E.G.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW   SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWARD   A.    PETHERICK,   ESQ.,   MELBOURNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ARCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBART,  TASMANIA. 
ERNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPB  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BRADFORD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BEKLEY. 

HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.R.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BURG. 
ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY:   C.  P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TRANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H.  W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.   YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  ROBERT  DUFF,  GEORGE- 
TOWN. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 
BELIZE. 

CEYLON  :  J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 
(R.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 

CYPRUS  :  J.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 

EGYPT:    RALPH    C.     CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    RAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 
H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIBO. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.W.L.ALLAHDYCE.C.M.G. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIR  W.  T.  TAYLOR, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOR. 
E.  L.  BROCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  PAHANG. 

FIJI  :  HON.  JOHN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.  E.G.,  I.S.O.,  SUVA. 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ARTHUR  HUDSON,  ACCRA. 

HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C- 

JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 
ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 

MALTA  :   HON.   SIR    EDWARD    M.    MEREWETHEB, 
K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

MAURITIUS  :  C.  G.  MC!RVINE,  ESQ.,  PORT  Louis. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  ST.  JOHN'S. 

NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.    M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIR    CHARLES     C.    BOWEN,     M.L.C., 

MIDDLETON,  CHBISTCHUBCH. 
R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 
NIGERIA,    NORTHERN  :    SIB    WILLIAM    WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAB. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEB  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA  LEONE  :   R.   M.   FOHDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIR  ARTHUR  H. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

THE  Federal  Government  of  Australia  have  again  given  proof  that  they  are  in 
real  earnest  on  the  question  of  defence,  and,  unlike  a  school  of  politicians  in  the 
Mother  Country,  intend  as  far  as  in  their  power  lies  to  eliminate  the  element  of 
chance.  The  two  points  which  Lord  Kitchener  criticised  last  year  were  the  age  of 
service  and  the  weakness  of  the  provision  for  training.  These  are  to  be  met  by 
raising  the  period  of  compulsory  service  from  two  to  six  years,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  The  infantry  serves  sixteen  days  in  each  year,  eight 
of  which  must  be  in  a  continuous  camp,  and  engineers  and  other  technical  corps 
put  in  twenty-five  days  a  year,  seventeen  in  a  continuous  camp.  Officers  accepting 
commissions  must  agree  to  serve  for  twelve  years,  and  the  instruction  of  officers 
is  largely  transferred  from  the  Military  College  to  the  General  Staff.  The  Bill 
embodying  these  improvements  on  the  original  scheme  seems  to  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction,  so  that  it  appears  that  Australians  do  not  consider  defence  as  a  sort 
of  game  at  which  only  a  few  of  the  younger  men  and  lads  should  be  allowed  to 
play,  and  which  it  would  be  the  greatest  pity  to  elevate  into  a  science.  They 
evidently  realise  that  armies  are  cheaper  when  they  are  efficient,  because  the 
money  spent  on  them  is  not  wasted,  and  that  only  a  genuine,  efficient  army  which 
can  give  safety  to  the  country  is  worth  having.  They  also  believe  that  for  a 
democracy  national  compulsory  service  is  the  logical  weapon  of  defence.  In  the 
Mother  Country,  where  the  voluntary  system  is  being  given  what  many  people 
believe  to  be  its  last  chance,  we  note  with  misgivings  that  a  vast  number  of 
Territorials  did  not  accomplish  more  than  one  week's  training,  and  that  the 
average  of  age  is  considerably  lower  than  is  desirable,  while  a  recent  decision  to 
lower  the  age  for  cadet  corps  from  eighteen  to  seventeen  seems  to  indicate  the 
anxiety  of  the  authorities  to  secure  even  more  juvenile  soldiers.  This  is  no  place 
for  the  discussion  of  a  system  which  has  many  advantages  over  its  predecessor 
and  has  been  loyally  supported  in  the  country,  but  the  fact  that  the  total  establish- 
ment reached  after  three  years  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  old  Volunteers  in  their 
best  days,  indicates  that  the  voluntary  system  has  a  limit  which  it  is  idle  to  ignore. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that,  apart  from  a  select  and  earnest  few,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  regard  the  Territorials,  as  they  did  the  Volunteers,  as  a  band  of  men  and 
boys  playing  a  strenuous  and  not  very  amusing  game.  The  man  in  the  street  does 
not  think  it  matters  whether  the  play-soldier  is  efficient  or  not,  and  in  this  belief 
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many  politicians  seem  to  concur.  The  example  of  Australia  in  treating  defence  as 
a  serious  scientific  problem,  in  which  each  citizen  is  concerned  and  must  play  his 
part,  ought  not  to  be  wasted.  Meanwhile,  we  continue,  with  a  maximum  of 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  a  patriotic  few,  to  permit  the  many  to  evade  responsibility 
and  to  leave  the  country  with  a  weapon  of  defence  which  is  at  present  neither 
cheap  nor  efficient. 

SIR  JOHN  FBENCH'S  mission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  defence  system 
in  Canada  has  afforded  an  interesting  opportunity  for  seeing  how  the  Dominion 
regards  a  question  on  which  opinion  in  the  Mother  Country  is  so  much  (and  in 
Australasia  not  at  all)  divided.  It  is  reported  that  Sir  John  accepts  the  voluntary 
system  as  the  best  suited  for  Canada  at  present,  and  also  the  numerical  standard 
aimed  at,  and  confines  his  criticisms  chiefly  to  those  points  in  which  existing  forces 
fail  to  come  up  to  a  required  standard.  The  Militia  system  of  Canada  grew  up  in 
much  the  same  happy-go-lucky  way  as  the  old  Volunteer  system  in  Great  Britain, 
and  with  forces  so  raised  there  are  always  difficulties  in  co-ordinating  them  into 
a  whole,  with  properly  balanced  arms  and  departments.  The  Territorial  scheme 
was  specially  designed  to  correct  this  fault,  and  undoubtedly  provides  a  far  more 
coherent  frame-work.  Canada  has  taken  steps  in  this  direction  by  dividing  herself 
into  four  commands  and  thirteen  military  districts,  which  are,  on  paper  at  all 
events,  properly  balanced.  Probably  Sir  John  French  conceived  his  mission  to 
be  to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  system,  and  not  to  propose  any  new  one. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  invited  to  suggest  his  own  idea  of  the  best  possible  form. 
It  is  understood  that,  apart  from  details  of  organisation,  Sir  John's  main  criticisms 
are  directed  at  the  inadequate  knowledge  and  training  in  the  higher  commands, 
doubtless  attributable  to  some  extent  to  the  comparatively  small  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  officers  for  handling  their  troops.  The  period  of  training  has  been 
left  very  largely  to  the  personal  desires  of  the  Volunteers  themselves,  whereby  the 
men,  having  enlisted  and  served  at  one  camp,  are  not  absolutely  compelled  to 
attend  any  more.  The  importance  of  service  in  camp  to  the  voluntary  soldier 
is  only  equalled  by  the  importance  to  his  officer  of  being  able  to  actually  handle  in 
the  field  the  men  he  is  supposed  to  command,  but  these  conditions  are  hard  to 
secure  without  a  longer  and  more  closely  enforced  period  of  training  than  has  been 
usual.  Whether  this  can  be  accomplished  in  Canada  remains  to  be  seen.  It  does 
not  seem  feasible  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  has  been  rejected  as  impossible  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  it  will  be  adopted  in 
South  Africa,  where  a  tradition  of  compulsory  citizen  service  already  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  people.  Canada  has  some  of  the  best  raw  material  for  defence  pur- 
poses in  the  world,  and  she,  too,  has  a  "  tradition,"  for  in  no  country  has  citizen- 
patriotism  run  higher.  The  working  out  of  her  military  and  naval  problems  will 
be  watched  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy,  for  the  conditions  of  her  national 
life  present  peculiar  difficulties  in  bolh  respects,  and  on  their  solution  may  hang 
some  of  the  gravest  issues  of  our  times. 


IF  Lord  Kitchener  had  an  open  field  in  dealing  with  military  affairs  in  Austral- 
asia, Admiral  Henderson,  who  goes  out  to  advise  as  to  the  selection  of  a  naval 
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base,  has  no  such  good  fortune.  Every  coastal  city  will  contend  for  the  honour 
and  privilege,  and  every  State  will  show  that  it  alone  is  entitled  to  the  distinction. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  more  than  one  base  in  time,  but  the  selection  of  the 
first  one  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  many  people.  Fortunately,  there  are  conditions 
of  harbour  accommodation,  tides,  strategic  position,  and  other  essentials,  which 
comparatively  few  Australian  ports  can  fulfil  with  equal  success,  so  that  by  a 
process  of  elimination  the  Naval  Commission  will  soon  narrow  down  the  choice. 
Once  it  is  made,  Australians  will  accept  it  loyally,  because,  in  naval  as  in  military 
matters,  they  have  the  sense  to  see  that  it  is  not  political  interests  but  efficiency 
that  is  the  first  consideration. 


THE  International  Congress  of  Entomology,  held  at  Brussels  from  August  1 
to  6,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  success,  and  is  deserving  of  special  notice; 
for  the  study  of  insects,  long  regarded  with  disdain  as  a  pastime  for  children  and 
old  men,  has  at  last,  to  quote  the  excellent  account  of  the  Congress  in  the  Times, 
established  its  claim  as  a  valuable  branch  of  human  mental  activity.  "  That  is 
to  say,  from  being  a  purely  intellectual  exercise,  entomology  has  developed  a  most 
important  practical  aspect  that  will,  in  the  near  future,  have  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions.  The  discovery  of  the 
astonishing  phenomenon  that  one  species  of  mosquito  (and  one  only)  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  another  of  malaria,  while  a  single 
kind  of  biting  fly  communicates  sleeping  sickness  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
African  Continent,  has  a  direct  and  vital  influence  upon  tropical  medicine.  The 
Americans  have  long  since  realised  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
one  kind  of  beetle  may  save  agriculturists  from  damage  that  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Thus  entomology  has  won  the  serious 
attention  of  practical  men  who,  acting  together  with  the  purely  academical  devotees 
of  the  pure  science,  have  demonstrated  their  attachment  to  and  appreciation  of 
their  study  by  organising  an  International  Congress  that  has  received  the  hearty 
support  of  institutes,  departments,  and  Governments/'  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
K.C.M.G.,  who  attended  the  Congress  as  representative  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  read  a  paper  describing  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  tropical 
colonies,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  noxious 
insect  pests  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  staple  crops.  References 
were  given  to  laws  in  force  regulating  the  disinfection  of  seeds  and  plants,  and 
providing  for  a  period  of  quarantine  and  the  inspection  of  the  imported  seeds  and 
plants  after  their  admission  to  certain  areas.  A  further  paper  was  read  later  on 
by  Sir  Daniel,  following  one  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  on  the  distribution  of  the 
yellow  fever  mosquito,  on  the  value  of  a  small  fish,  known  in  Barbados  as 
"  Millions,"  in  destroying  the  larvae  of  mosquitos  in  ponds,  streams,  and  swamps. 
The  freedom  of  Barbados  from  malarial  fevers,  it  is  now  regarded  as  established, 
is  due.  to  the  presence  of  this  fish  ((lirnrdenain)  and  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  has  taken  active  steps  to  distribute  the  fish  to 
other  portions  of  the  West  Indies  and,  more  recently,  to  the  West  Coast  o.  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  proposed  that  the  nexl  Congress  shall  he  held  -\i 
Oxford  in  I!)!'-'. 
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IN  March  1891  Cecil  Ehodes  made  a  remarkable  speech  before  the  Congress  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  which  was  held  that  year  in  Kimberley.  The  text  of  his 
address  was  Union,  the  Union  which  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  turmoil  has  at 
last  been  inaugurated.  It  is  strange  that  this  lapse  of  time  was  almost  prophesied 
by  Ehodes.  "  It  took  me,"  he  said,  "  twenty  years  to  amalgamate  the  diamond 
mines.  That  amalgamation  was  done  by  detail,  step  by  step,  attending  to  every 
little  matter  in  connection  with  the  people  interested ;  and  so  your  Union  must  be 
done  by  detail,  never  opposing  any  single  measure  that  can  bring  that  Union 
closer,  giving  up  even  some  practical  advantage  for  a  proper  Union,  educating 
your  children  to  the  fact  that  it  is  your  policy,  and  that  you  must  and  will  have  it, 
telling  it  them  and  teaching  it  them  in  your  district  '  bestuurs  '  and  households, 
and  demanding  that  they  should  never  abandon  the  idea."  In  connection  with  this 
great  idea  of  union  the  speaker  developed  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  farmer 
audience  the  policy  of  a  teaching  university  for  South  Africa.  "  I  said  to  my- 
self," he  went  on  in  his  usual  way  of  speaking — as  if  thinking  aloud — "  if  we 
could  get  a  teaching  university  founded  in  the  Cape  Colony,  taking  the  people 
from  Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  and  Natal,  having  the  young  men  going  in  there 
from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  they  will  go  back  to  the  Free  State,  to  the 
Transvaal  and  to  Natal,  let  me  even  say  they  will  go  back  to  Mashonaland,  tied 
to  one  another  by  the  strongest  feelings  that  can  be  created,  because  the  period  in 
your  life  when  you  indulge  in  friendships  which  are  seldom  broken  is  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  Therefore,  if  we  had  a  teaching  residential 
university,  these  young  men  would  go  forth  into  all  part  of  South  Africa,  prepared 
to  make  the  future  of  the  country,  and  in  their  hands  this  great  question  of  Union 
could  safely  be  left." 

EHODES,  as  we  know,  failed  in  both  projects.  As  to  the  smaller,  it  is  known 
that  he  offered  a  magnificent  site  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain  (part  of  the 
Groot  Schuur  Estate),  and  a  magnificent  endowment  if  the  South  African  colleges 
would  only  unite  and  establish  a  single  teaching  and  residential  university.  It  is 
said  that  the  scheme  failed  because  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  refused  to 
come  in.  This  college  is  the  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  and  its 
authority  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  balance  against  the  scheme.  Separatism 
won,  and  Ehodes,  repulsed  in  South  Africa,  left  the  vast  endowment  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  Oxford.  This  somewhat  ancient  history  is  recalled  by  the  announcement 
made  by  Eeuter's  Agency  that,  while  the  Union  Government  have  decided  to  accept 
the  gift  of  Groot  Schuur  as  an  official  residence,  a  part  of  the  estate  will  be  set  aside 
for  a  project  involving  the  early  expenditure  of  half  a  million  sterling,  the  nucleus 
of  which  is  a  benefaction  of  £200,000  from  a  well-known  South  African.  This 
oracular  statement  is  translated  by  the  Cape  Times  to  mean  that,  i  teaching  univer- 
sity is  to  be  created  on  the  Groot  Schuur  Estate,  and  that  the  money  left  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Beit  for  a  South  African  university  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose. 


Now,  whether  this  announcement  is  correct  or  not  does  not  yet  appear;  per- 
haps the  truth  is  ihnt  such  n  scliemo  as  a  suitable  employment  of  the  great  Beit 
hpqnrst  has  hr^n  proposed  and  discussed.  The  rumour,  at  any  rate,  opens  out  a 
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highly  interesting  field  of  discussion.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  at  present  a  university  in  South  Africa.  The  present  university  is  only 
an  examining  body,  of  the  same  type  as  the  old  London  University  which  has 
now  happily  given  place  to  something  more  nearly  approaching  reality.  A  univer- 
sity which  does  not  teach  but  only  examines  is  the  hollowest  of  educational 
mockeries,  and  has  been  condemned  not  only  by  London  experience,  but  experi- 
ence in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
considerable  educational  authority  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  examining 
university.  Where  it  continues  to  exist  it  is  only  because,  like  most  nuisances, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.  Some  years  ago  the  South  African  College, 
Cape  Town,  made  an  heroic  effort  to  free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  this  institution. 
Their  committee  collected  weighty  opini6ns  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
report  issued  was  an  effectual  condemnation  of  the  system.  In  South  Africa  it 
has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  small  colleges  with  a  university  status,  all  of  them 
with  their  separate  staffs  doing  the  same  work  for  the  same  examinations,  and 
thus  leading  to  a  waste  and  overlapping  disastrous  to  the  educational  interests  of 
South  Africa.  The  report  also  pointed  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  tendency  at 
once  to  magnify  and  stereotype  examinations,  a  tendency  which  kills  individuality 
in  teaching  and  leads  to  the  worst  forms  of  "  cramming." 


SINCE  this  report  was  published,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Diocesan  College  (Eondebosch)  with  the  South  African 
College  for  university  purposes.  But  the  heroic  remedy  proposed  by  the  South 
African  College,  the  granting  of  a  separate  charter,  has  not  been  carried  out.  We 
have,  therefore,  at  present  a  number  of  colleges,  including  the  Victoria  College, 
the  South  African  College,  the  Grey  College  (Bloemfontein),  and  the  St.  Andrew's 
College  (Grahamstown),  all  working  (one  of  them  at  least  unwillingly)  under  the 
same  bad  system,  and  dividing  the  small  resources  of  South  Africa  as  far  as 
higher  education  is  concerned  into  parts  which  are  in  no  case  considerable  and 
in  some  almost  contemptible.  The  result  is  that  South  Africans  corne  to  Europe 
to  get  a  sound  education,  and  the  teaching  of  medicine,  science,  and  law  are 
largely  lost  to  South  Africa. 


IP  Eeuter's  report  is  correct,  we  have  now  a  new  factor  in  the  situation,  or 
rather  the  revival  of  an  old  factor,  in  a  magnificent  inducement  offered  to  the 
various  colleges,  if  they  will  only  come  together  and  be  united.  The  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  co-operation  which  brought  union  about  has  unfortunately  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  force  in  the  past  few  months,  and  South  Africa  seems  back  again 
on  the  old  party  lines.  Moreover,  the  Victoria  College  is  now  so  firmly  rooted  in 
Stellenbosch  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  will  move  it.  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  motto  of  Stellenbosch.  Grahamstown  also  is  hardly 
likely  to  move.  Indeed,  the  revival  of  the  old  movement  for  separation  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Provinces  is  indicative  of  the  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  removing  St.  Andrew's  College  to  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Yet  it  would  be 
absurd  to  create  a  teaching  university  in  the  Cape  Peninsula  outside  and  apart  from 
the  present  colleges,  and  thus  in  effect  create  only  a  new  college  with  separate 
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university  status.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  such  a  college  would  draw  its 
students  from ;  iu  fact,  it  would  certainly  fail  for  want  of  feeding  schools  to 
supply  it  with  the  stream  of  youth  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  a  university, 
and  would  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  similar  ambitious  experiment  in  Ireland. 
Universities  are  not  made  but  grow  out  of  existing  schools  and  colleges.  A 
possible  way  of  utilising  the  site  and  the  money  in  the  direction  proposed,  if  the 
other  colleges  refused  to  come  in,  would  seem  to  be  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
South  African  College,  giving  that  college  the  separate  charter  it  .has  long  desired, 
and  so  creating  a  teaching  university  which,  though  it  would  not  combine  the 
resources  of  university  teaching  in  South  Africa,  would  be  at  least  a  strong 
foundation  with  fine  promise  of  growth  and  development  in  the  future. 


WE  publish  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL  a  sonnet  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
James  Cook,  the  great  navigator,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  in  London  where,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  fitting  memorial  to  him. 
An  influential  committee — among  them  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Koyal 
Colonial  Institute,  Lord  Brassey — have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  sum  of  at  least  3,OOOL  will  be  required,  of  which  over  one-third  has  already 
been  subscribed  by  members  of  the  committee.  In  addition  to  the  memorial  in 
London,  to  be  erected  in  some  central  position,  it  is  suggested  that,  should  the 
balance  remaining  permit  after  this  has  been  provided  for,  tablets  should  be  erected 
at  Cook's  birthplace,  Marton-in-Cleveland,  Yorks ;  at  Great  Ayton,  where  he  was 
educated ;  and  at  Whitby,  with  which  place  he  was  for  many  years  connected. 
Lord  Brassey,  24  Park  Lane,  W.,  is  treasurer  to  the  fund. 


THE  premature  death  of  Miss  Violet  Brooke-Hunt,  at  the  height  of  a  useful 
and  strenuous  career,  is  a  loss  which  will  be  keenly  felt  by  those  who  are  working 
in  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity.  She  is  best  known,  perhaps,  to  overseas  readers 
in  connection  with  her  organisation  of  soldiers'  institutes  in  South  Africa  during 
the  war,  and  of  the  Colonial  Troops'  Club  during  the  Coronation,  and  also  by  her 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Jack  Club  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Waterloo  Koad. 
Of  late  years,  however,  her  principal  work  has  been  in  the  founding  and  managing 
of  the  Women's  Tariff  Keform  Association,  which  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
political  organisations  for  women  at  the  present  time.  These  tasks,  heavy  though 
they  were,  did  not  satisfy  Miss  Brooke-Hunt's  appetite  for  work,  and  she  was 
always  ready  with  generous  help  and  advice  to  forward  the  many  movements 
designed  to  further  Imperial  unity,  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  social  and 
political  life  in  London  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  unsparing  use  of 
herself  for  the  cause  she  had  at  heart  wore  out  her  strength,  and  contributed  to 
her  premature  decease.  It  is  some  little  consolation  to  the  friends  of  this  brilliant 
and  devoted  woman  to  know  that  she  had  always  wished  to  die  in  harness,  and 
a  motto  to  that  effect  was  actually  written  above  the  fireplace  of  the  room  where 
she  worked.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss  Brooke-Hunt  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  agitation  for  the  Parliamentary  franchise  which  is  occupying  so  much 
of  the  time  of  other  women  to-day,  but  in  her  own  person  she  illustrated  the  great 
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power  which  intelligence  and  devotion  can  give  to  women.  A  memorial  is  to  be 
raised  to  her  in  connection  with  the  very  useful  Union  Jack  Club  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Waterloo  Eoad  and  its  much-needed  new  hostel  for  their  wives  and 
children.  Subscriptions  for  this  purpose  will  be  received  by  Sir  Arthur  Birch, 
1  Old  Burlington  Street,  or  Susan  Countess  of  Malrnesbury,  57  Cadogan  Place, 
S.W. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  shows  many  signs  of  unceasing  activity  and  progress,  and,  as 
already  noted  in  a  recent  issue,  is  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  attention  from  the 
investor  and  immigrant,  who  are  beginning  to  realise  that  there,  as  elsewhere  in 


the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada,  there  is  ample  room  for  enterprise.  Newfound- 
land, too,  which  has  just  most  successfully  held  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement,  is  making  wonderful  progress.  Among  the  notable 
features  of  the  celebration  was  the  industrial  exhibition  at  Harbour  Grace,  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  kind  held  in  the  colony,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial 
tower  at  Cupid's  Cove.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  industrial  training  and  technical  education  has  concluded  its 
labours,  and  later  on  the  result,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson,  will  be  a  most  valuable  fund  of  information  regarding  the  agricultural, 
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fishing,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  province.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Commissioners  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  wonderful  resources 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  they  highly  approve  the  conditions  under  which  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  local  factories  and  mills.  The  crop  this  year  is  unusually 
good,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fruit  crop,  and  on  the  whole  the  year 
promises  to  be  a  very  prosperous  one.  An  extension  of  the  dry  dock  in  Halifax 
Harbour  is  projected,  which  is  to  receive  municipal  support,  and  to  be  capable  of 
taking  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Transatlantic  trade.  A  great  future  may  be 
anticipated  for  Nova  Scotia. 


THE  reported  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  discontinue 
negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  support  given  to  Jamaica  under  what  is  termed 
in  certain  quarters  the  "  banana  subsidy,"  and  the  threatened  suspension  of  the 
Transatlantic  mail  service  of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  are  matters 
of  serious  concern  to  those  who  desire  to  see  British  influence  maintained  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  discontinuance  of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company's  Transatlantic  mail 
service,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  seriously  affect  Barbados,  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  and  indirectly  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  while  the  inter- 
colonial service  (which  costs  the  West  Indies  25,OOOL  per  annum)  would  naturally 
be  injured  with  the  complete  or  even  partial  withdrawal  of  the  main  communica- 
tion to  and  from  the  Mother  Country.  If  the  withdrawal  of  the  Company  is 
carried  out,  and  the  service  is  to  be  arranged,  as  is  slated,  "  on  a  commercial 
basis,"  and  if  some  form  of  support  is  not  to  be  given  to  mail  communication  with 
the  West  Indies,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  communications  between  the  British 
outposts  in  the  West  Indies  and  England  will  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  obtaining  an  increasing  economic  hold  on  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean.  The  objection  to  the  trade  subsidy  of  40,000?-.  yearly  granted 
for  the  past  ten  years  (half  paid  by  the  Home  Government  and  half  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica)  is  founded  mainly  on  the  illusion  that  the  subsidy  was  granted,  or 
at  any  rate  employed,  for  the  conveyance  of  bananas.  Mr.  Churchill  in  1908, 
when  interrogated,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  subsidy  "  also  secures 
a  direct  service  of  mail  and  passenger  steamers."  It  is  true  that  the  original 
intention  of  the  subsidy  was  evaded  by  the  control  obtained  by  the  American 
"  United  Fruit  Company  "  (through  Elders  and  Fyffes,  the  firm  with  which  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  was  compelled  to  make  arrangements),  which  has  so  great  a  hold  on 
the  banana  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  But  the  subsidy  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  bringing  the  banana  from  the  tropics  to  this  country,  the 
sea  voyage  was  greatly  shortened,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  Jamaica, 
and  that  most  beautiful  island  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
tourist.  Indirectly  other  ports  of  the  British  Indies  benefited.  The  legislature 
of  Jamaica  desires,  it  is  true,  that  the  subsidy  should  be  discontinued,  but  in  the 
interests  of  Imperial  intercommunication  it  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  if  some 
arrangement  cannot  be  arrived  at  to  maintain  a  British  mail  service  with  the  British 
West  Indies.  It.  will,  moreover,  be  an  anomaly  if  assistance  in  this  direction  be 
discontinued  at  the  moment  when  support  is  being  extended  to  develop  a  British 
mail  communication  with  British  East  Africa. 
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THE  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Institute  has  been  well  maintained, 
nearly  five  hundred  having  been  elected  up  to  the  end  of  July,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  with  the  opening  of  the  remodelled  and  enlarged  premises,  the  total  of  new 
members  will  be  brought  up  to  one  thousand  within  the  current  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  members  joining  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  practically  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Institute  free  until  next  January, 
as  their  subscription  will  run  from  that  month  to  the  January  of  the  following 
year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Institute  is  just  beginning  a  period  of 
renewed  and  enlarged  activity  and  usefulness,  and  that  the  JOURNAL  in  its  new 
form  is  one  of  the  factors  in  securing  this.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  some  of 
the  busiest  Fellows  have  responded  generously  to  the  request  for  contributions, 
and  promises  of  further  help  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Fellows 
will  undoubtedly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  JOURNAL  now  appears  every  month, 
and  is  not  discontinued,  as  heretofore,  in  the  summer.  It  is  proposed  to  further 
enlarge  and  illustrate  the  JOURNAL  in  the  near  future,  and  photographs  of  special 
interest  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Several  designs  for  a  new  cover  have  been 
received,  but  the  Editor  would  still  like  some  fresh  suggestions. 


SOME  very  interesting  figures  are  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  Immigra- 
tion Facts  and  Figures,"  just  issued  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Interior.  During  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  flie  total  immigration 
to  Canada  was  208,794,  of  which  the  British  share  was  59,790,  the  Continental 
contribution  45,206,  and  the  immigration  from  the  United  States  103,798.  The 
influx  from  the  United  States,  therefore,  amounted  to  almost  one-half  of  the  total. 
During  the  period  January  1,  1897,  to  March  31,  1910,  no  less  than  42  per  cent, 
of  arrivals  from  the  United  States  made  homestead  entry  in  the  Western  provinces, 
bringing  with  them  in  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  alone  more  than  £10,000,000  in  cash, 
besides  settlers'  effects.  Moreover,  while  the  British  immigration  for  1909-10 
showed  an  increase  of  only  some  7,000  over  the  previous  year,  the  increase  from 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was  nearly  44,000.  Japanese  immi- 
gration, it  is  to  be  noted,  fell  from  7,601  in  1907-8  to  less  than  500  in  the  following 
year,  and  now  stands  at  less  than  300.  As  regards  rejection  of  immigrants,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  year  1909-10  the  number  of  oversea  immigrants 
rejected  was  1,515,  while  in  the  same  period  no  fewer  than  8,997  intending  immi- 
grants from  the  United  States  were  debarred.  Of  the  homesteads  entered  for  in 
1909-10,  out  of  a  total  of  41,568  the  American  entries  showed  no  less  than  13,566, 
or  actually  nearly  double  the  number  of  British  entries.  These  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  include  the  thousands  of  farm  labourers  and  domestics  who  have  settled 
in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  than  the  Western  provinces.  It  may  interest 
Australians  to  know  that  the  immigration  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  for  the  past 
three  years  is  shown  as  (roughly)  £200,000  per  annum. 

THE  great  majority  of  the  American  emigrants  are  in  a  position  to  establish 
themselves  on  farms  properly  equipped.  This  growing  stream  of  migration  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  of  experienced  and  well-to-do  farmers  deserves 
serious  attention,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  the  current  of 
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British  emigration  to  the  United  States  could  be  deflected  to  Canada.  A  great  deal 
of  the  outcry  in  the  West  of  the  Dominion  for  reciprocity  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  large  American  element.  Last  year  the  United  States  secured 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  Canada,  and  Britain  has  now  to  contend  not 
merely  with  this  opposition  but  with  that  of  France  and  Germany,  both  of  them 
now  in  a  very  greatly  improved  position.  German  goods,  instead  of  paying  a 
surtax  of  33 \  per  cent.,  come  in  under  the  General  Tariff,  while  the  French  Treaty 
admits  a  long  list  of  articles  under  the  Intermediate  Tariff.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
from  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  Mother  Country  will  have  to  exert  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  hold  her  own  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


THE  Eeport  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  which  has  been 
recently  published,  gives  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  progress  of  this 
Imperial  enterprise.  The  Pacific  cable — it  need  hardly  be  said — is  owned  jointly 
by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  being  used  with  an  eye  to  Imperial  consolidation. 
As  is  emphasised  in  an  article  on  "  Cables  and  the  Empire,"  which  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  issue,  cheap  cable  rates  are  of  great  importance  in  keeping 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  touch  with  one  another  and  supplying  the 
mutual  knowledge  which  helps  to  the  goal  of  good  fellowship  and  co-operation. 
The  reduction  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in  London  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Board,  with  the  result  that  Australasia  now  obtains  its  Press 
messages  at  the  rate  of  9d.  instead  of  Is.  a  word.  The  effect  of  this  change  has 
been  to  increase  substantially  the  amount  of  Press  traffic  carried  by  the  Pacific 
cable ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  result  was  due  not  to  any  very  marked  increase 
in  the  total  volume  of  Press  messages  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australasia,  but  to  the  large  proportion  now  sent  by  the  Pacific  route.  The 
Australian  newspapers  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  lowering 
of  rates,  a  circumstance,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  between 
them.  There  has,  however,  been  a  new  Press  service  established  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  largely  owing  to  the  cheaper  rates,  and  this  should  be  of  value 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  for  inter-colonial  communications  are  of  hardly  less 
importance  than  communications  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  colonies. 
The  reduction  from  Is.  to  9d.  per  word  has  also  ruled  in  South  Africa,  which  is 
served  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  In  South  Africa  there  is  no  news- 
paper ring  controlling  the  cable  service,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  result 
of  the  reduction  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  Press  services  to 
the  sub-continent.  But,  while  rejoicing  over  these  results,  we  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  quality  more  than  quantity  must  be  considered.  The  Press  services 
within  the  Empire  are  overmuch  devoted  to  sport :  to  cable  the  form  of  a  horse 
or  the  state  of  betting  is  of  no  service  to  any  Imperial  cause. 


IT  has  long  been  matter  for  reproach  to  British  Government  policy  and  British 
enterprise  that  our  East  African  colonies  were  dependent  on  a  foreign  line  of 
steamers  for  through  communication  with  Europe.  British  influence  is  supreme 
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at  Zanzibar,  and  the  great  territory  of  British  East  Africa  contains  rich  tracts 
of  coast  land  capable  of  growing  such  tropical  crops  as  cotton,  coffee,  and  rubber, 
and  also  the  vast  uplands  which  are  now  the  best  game  country  in  the  world, 
and  which  may  develop  into  cattle  and  sheep  pastures  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
railway  from  Mombasa  by  Nairobi  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  has  cost  millions  of 
British  capital  to  build  and  brings  a  British  port  into  touch  with  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  the  trade  of  the  interior.  Uganda  contains  mountain  ranges  with 
peaks  higher  than  the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  these  ranges  are 
only  partially  explored.  It  contains  also  a  great  system  of  lakes  and  rivers 
awaiting  exploration  and  development.  In  comparison  with  British  East  Africa, 
the  German  territory  is  a  barren  and  desert  waste.  And  yet,  with  all  this  enor- 
mous superiority  of  present  and  potential  wealth,  the  British  possessions  in  East 
Africa  have  hitherto  had  no  British  line  for  their  oversea  service,  and  have  actually 
been  compelled  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  fleet  of  a  rival 
Power. 

THIS  state  of  affairs  was  due,  chiefly,  to  the  active  sea  policy  of  Germany, 
which,  in  order  to  mortgage  the  future  of  East  African  trade,  heavily  subsidised 
the  German  East  Africa  line.  This  line  has  a  monthly  service  of  large  and 
well-found  steamers,  which  regularly  circumnavigate  Africa,  going  outward  by  the 
Suez  Canal  and  returning  by  the  Atlantic,  and  vice  versa.  Some  short  time  ago 
the  Union  Castle  Company  extended  its  South  African  service  northwards  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Mombasa,  the  extension  steamers  calling  also  at  Hamburg.  This 
was  vigorously  resented  by  the  German  line,  which  opened  a  rate  war  upon  the 
British  line  by  cutting  rates  for  South  African  cargo.  The  result  was  a  conference 
at  Hamburg,  at  which  the  two  lines  arrived  at  an  understanding,  which  left  the 
through  traffic  between  Germany  and  the  German  colonies  to  Germany  and  in 
return  agreed  on  a  truce  as  regards  freights.  And  now  the  Union  Castle  have 
taken  the  further  and  decisive  step  of  making  the  circuit  complete  by  running 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Guelph  will  inaugurate  the  new  monthly  service 
by  leaving  Southampton  on  September  14,  after  loading  at  Middlesbrough,  London, 
and  Antwerp;  and  this  steamer,  after  making  a  fast  passage  to  Mombasa,  will  link 
up  with  the  Union  Castle  mail  steamers  at  Durban  arid  return  as  she  came  by 
the  Suez  Canal.  Going  by  Marseilles,  the  London  passenger  may  reach  Mombasa 
in  eighteen  or  nineteen  days,  and  the  Mombasa  passenger  may  reach  London  in 
an  equally  short  time.  The  British  Government,  it  is  stated,  has  promised  a 
general  support  to  the  new  venture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mails  and  other 
Government  freight  will  be  carried  by  the  Union  Castle  steamers.  The  German 
line  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  and,  with  cordial  co-operation 
between  colonists,  shippers,  shipowners,  and  Government,  the  new  venture  is 
bound  to  succeed  and  to  continue.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  Liverpool  combina- 
tion have  inaugurated  a  cargo  service  to  the  East  African  ports  by  the  Suez  Canal 
from  Glasgow  and  the  Mersey,  so  that  our  East  African  colonies  will  no  longer 
be  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  of  British  shipping.  We  may  hope  that  these 
auspicious  developments  will  help  to  bring  increased  prosperity  to  British  East 
Africa. 
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ENGLISH   AGRICULTURE. 

(FROM  AN  IMPERIALIST  POINT  OF   VIEW.) 

WALKING  a  little  time  ago  in  a  country  lane  of  a  remote  English  shire  I  noticed 
an  aggressive-looking  poster  on  a  farm-building  by  the  roadside.  It  announced 
that  18  millions  of  acres  were  awaiting  the  plough  in  New  South  Wales,  and  every 
inducement  was  offered  to  the  English  tenant  and  labourer  to  emigrate  to  that 
colony.  Seeing  this  advertisement  of  the  virgin  lands  of  Australia  it  was  impossible 
not  to  think  of  the  widow  lands  of  Great  Britain.  What  about  the  millions  of 
English  acres  once  blithe  with  ripening  harvests  and  now  laid  down  to  what  is 
politely  termed  "permanent  grass,"  but  would  be  more  accurately  described  as 
permanent  weed  ?  Personally  I  am  a  very  strong  Imperialist,  and  a  great  believer 
in  the  idea  of  "  preference."  If  we  are  to  lose  vast  numbers  of  English  emigrants 
across  the  seas  each  year,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  stream  should  be 
diverted  from  foreign  countries  to  the  British  Dominions.  But  I  am  an  English- 
man as  well  as  an  Imperialist,  and  I  feel  the  force  of  the  famous  remark  of  a  Swiss 
champion  of  State  rights  that  "  his  shirt  was  nearer  to  him  than  his  coat."  My 
duty  and  interests  as  an  Englishman,  so  far  as  they  are  distinct  from  my  duties 
and  interests  as  a  citizen  of  the  Empire,  must  take  precedence  of  these.  Indeed, 
probably  the  best  contribution  an  Englishman  can  make  to  the  Empire  is  to  ensure 
that  England  shall  be  among  its  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  progressive 
members.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  not  an  even  more  important 
object  than  to  divert  our  emigrants  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  Australia, 
namely,  to  make  England  a  better  place  to  stay  in,  and  to  staunch  in  some  degree 
that  "  issue  of  blood  "  which  threatens  to  exhaust  beyond  recovery  the  English 
stock  in  these  islands. 

There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  ideas  among  people  of  Imperialist  sympathies, 
where  a  lack  of  clear  perceptions  may  have  a  very  disabling  effect.  Some  persons 
appear  to  regard  the  Empire  as  a  vast  and  invertebrate  organism,  in  one  portion 
of  which  there  happen  to  be  great  manufacturing  industries,  while  the  rest  is 
destined  to  devote  itself  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  stock-raising  of  various  kinds. 
The  old  idea  of  England  as  a  big  workshop  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  as  a  sort  of 
agricultural  annexe,  or,  as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  expressed  it  to  me,  "  England 
the  smithy  and  Canada  the  back-garden,"  has  not  yet  disappeared.  The  old  Free 
Trade  idea,  of  course,  regarded  the  entire  globe,  outside  these  islands,  as  existing 
mainly  for  the  supply  of  these  islands  with  food  and  raw  material.  The  course  of 
events  has  dealt  unkindly  with  that  conception,  but  as  applied  to  the  British 
Empire  it  seems  still  to  survive.  To  translate  the  ideas  of  such  Imperialists  into 
the  language  of  the  constitutional  text-books,  they  take  a  "  Unitarian  "  rather  than 
a  "  federal  "  view  of  the  Empire. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  Imperialism  I  profess,  or  the  sort  which  flourishes 
in  the  colonies.  The  true  idea  is  not  that  of  a  single  vast  unit,  but  of  a  con- 
stellation of  many  units,  each  pursuing  a  complete  and  healthy  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  self-dependent  national  life.  This  leaves  an  ample  scope  for  the  operation 
of  federal  forms  and  of  trade  preference,  but  the  principle  itself  must  be  properly 
recognised.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  its  economic  aspects.  Sir 
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George  Reid,  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  told 
us  in  a  recent  public  speech  that  Australia,  however  devoted  to  the  idea  of  an 
Imperial  trade-partnership,  was  not  going  to  sacrifice  her  own  budding  industries 
to  that  idea.  Canada,  while  she  gives  us  advantages  over  the  foreign  importer, 
carefully  checks  and  regulates  the  import  even  of  British  manufactures.  The 
colonies  are  right,  even  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  An  Empire  consisting 
of  individual  and  confederated  States,  each  of  them  developing  as  wide  an  area 
of  economic  life  and  activity  as  possible,  will  be  more  powerful  and  steadfast  than  a 
huge  unstructured  organism  in  which  all  the  manufacturing  industry,  for  example, 
is  concentrated  in  one  particular  tract. 

But  what  is  the  moral  for  England  of  this  Imperial  view?  If  it  is  right  and 
necessary  for  the  Australian  and  South  African  and  Canadian  to  see  that  their 
colonies  and  groups  of  colonies  are  strong  and  progressive  and  self-dependent 
members  of  the  British  system,  it  is  surely  still  more  important  for  the  Englishman 
to  do  the  same  for  his  own  country.  It  is  more  important,  because  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  not  for  always,  these  islands  will  be  the  centre  of  Imperial  strategy 
and  defence.  They  will  be  the  heart  of  the  organism,  and  any  weakness  or  un- 
soundness  of  the  heart  must  affect  in  some  degree  the  health  and  strength  of 
every  member.  As  the  title  of  my  paper  shows,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject  of  English  agricultural  decline  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  and 
I  must  keep  my  argument  within  the  limits  of  that  particular  question.  My 
proposition  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  colonies  are  perfectly  justified  in  defending 
their  incipient  industries  against  an  unlimited  invasion  even  of  British  manu- 
factures, we  in  this  country  are  equally  justified  in  defending  our  sorely  stricken 
agriculture  against  an  unlimited  invasion  even  of  colonial  corn.  As  the  colonies 
give  a  preference  to  the  British  portion  of  the  manufactures  they  import,  so  we 
ought  to  give  a  preference  to  the  colonial  portion  of  the  over-sea  food  supplies 
we  require.  But  it  is  at  least  as  important  on  all  grounds  that  England  should 
revive  and  maintain  her  agriculture  as  that  the  colonies  should  develop  their 
industries. 

The  increase  of  our  dependence  on  imported  food  supplies  has  been  so  con- 
tinuous for  fifty  years  that  to-day  we  scarcely  realise  its  extent.  In  the  interests  of 
cheap  food  and  cheap  manufacturing  production  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in 
one  sense  we  have  sacrificed  our  political  independence.  The  statistics  of  agricul- 
tural decline  in  this  country  and  of  our  dependence  on  the  over-sea  producer  need 
scarcely  be  repeated  here.  The  loss  of  agricultural  capital  has  amounted  to  a 
fantastic  and  unimaginable  figure.  The  import  figures  are  scarcely  less  so.  Last 
year  (1909)  we  consumed  well  over  130  million  pounds'  worth  of  imported  corn  and 
meat.  Adding  other  simple  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  vegetables, 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  our  imports  amounted  to  over  190  million  pounds'  worth. 
During  the  last  quinquennial  period  (1 901-05)  we  were  feeding  from  home- 
grown wheat  only  one  out  of  every  ten  of  our  population,  and  the  proportion 
is  always  diminishing.  I  find  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1909,  just 
published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Vol.  xliv.,  Part  iii.),  that  our  imports  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  the  first  time  last  year  exceeded  in  value  the  50  million 
mark — the  exact  figure  being  £51,642,611,  as  compared  with  the  previous  "record" 
of  £45,370,558  in  1908.  Since  1871-75  as  large  an  extent  of  land  has  passed  out 
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of  wheat  cultivation  as  the  whole  area  now  under  that  crop.  Four  and  a  half 
million  acres  have  been  added  to  our  permanent  grass  and  permanent  waste,  and  a 
million  agricultural  labourers  have  disappeared  from  our  fields.  I  made  a  little 
calculation  recently  in  respect  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  of  English  counties, 
Herefordshire.  In  the  last  forty  years  I  found  it  had  lost  38,000  acres  once  under 
wheat,  and  that  its  whole  population  had  decreased  by  10,000.  Incidentally  I 
may  mention  that  it  was  losing  fully  £30,000  per  annum  in  wages  owing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  hop  industry. 

This  jeremiad  might  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  point  I  wish  to  enforce  is 
that  this  scrapping  of  our  agriculture  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  our  own 
country,  and  therefore  to  the  Empire  at  large.  Its  results  might  be  considered 
under  various  headings.  Economically  we  have  sacrificed  a  vast  field  of  employ- 
ment and  what  ought  to  be  the  most  permanent  and  reliable  outlet  for  our  manu- 
factured goods.  The  evils  of  our  one-sided  development  are  coming  home  to 
us  to-day.  Germany,  having  been  careful  to  advance  all  along  the  line  and  to 
develop  industries  and  agriculture  concurrently,  stands  far  ahead  of  us  to-day 
in  the  main  elements  of  national  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Closely  allied  to  the  economic  are  the  social  results.  Most  of  the  chronic 
maladies  of  our  body  politic — our  unemployment,  our  slums,  our  physical  deteriora- 
tion— are  due  to  the  vast  exodus  from  our  country  districts  and  the  consequent 
overcrowding  of  our  cities.  Dirt-cheap  food,  combined  with  a  shrinking  area  of 
employment,  provides  just  the  conditions  most  likely  to  increase  the  undesirable 
sort  of  population  and  to  aggravate  the  worst  social  evils.  The  injury  to  the  nerve 
and  stamina  of  the  nation,  due  to  the  decay  of  country  life  and  employment,  is  a 
slow  but  sure  process,  and  is  likely  to  be  almost  irretrievable  before  it  is  realised. 

It  was  the  English  shires,  with  their  long-fostered  productivity  in  men  and  food 
supplies,  that  saved  this  country  during  the  Napoleonic  struggle.  How  do  we 
stand  to-day?  Empty  shires  and  deserted  villages  are  poor  recruiting  grounds  for 
our  armies  and  navies,  and,  so  far  from  feeding  our  home-population  and  our 
armies  in  the  field  during  a  prolonged  struggle,  our  wheat-fields  provide  us  at 
the  most  with  a  few  weeks'  supply  just  before  harvest.  Indeed,  from  a  military 
point  of  view  our  almost  entire  dependence  upon  far-distant  sources  of  food  supply 
is  alarming  enough.  We  may  well  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  the  biggest  and  bravest 
Territorial  army  for  home-defence  if  we  cannot  provide  it  with  bread  ?  In  time  of 
war  it  will  take  our  navies  all  their  time  to  defend  the  eight  thousand  ships — mostly 
slow,  plodding  tramps — which  bring  to  our  ports  the  necessities  of  life  and  industry. 
Yet  even  a  slight  interruption  of  our  sea-communications  may  mean  in  these  islands 
famine,  panic,  and  surrender.  Rome  people  are  inclined  to  rely  on  international 
convention  as  a  safeguard  for  our  national  commissariat.  I  rather  think,  with  the 
late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  that  in  time  of  war  the  enemy  would  declare  any  articles  it 
pleased  contraband  of  war.  Such  matters,  however,  scarcely  need  to  be  discussed. 
That  a  fortress  whose  defenders  have  to  be  supplied  with  food  brought  from  a 
distance  and  through  the  enemy's  lines  can  never  be  quite  as  defensible  as  a  fortress 
well -provisioned  and  self-dependent  is  perhaps  a  proposition  that  requires  no  proof. 
Year  by  year  we  feed  a  smaller  proportion  of  our  people  on  home-grown  supplies ; 
year  by  year  the  fleets  of  our  enemies  increase  in  offensive  power.  Do  such  con- 
ditions tend  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Empire,  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
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the  colonies  and  dependencies  in  the  power  of  tfie  Imperial  centre  to  resist  every 
danger  and  to  meet  every  challenge? 

Every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Empire  must  surely  feel  that  the  revival  of 
English  agriculture  is  a  necessity  on  Imperial  as  well  as  national  grounds.  I  wish 
to  avoid  all  party  controversy,  but  I  may  perhaps  express  an  opinion  that  the  decision 
of  English  fiscal  reformers  to  admit  colonial  corn  free  may  have  been  dictated  by 
electoral  necessities,  but  was  not  in  accordance  with  sound  and  consistent  policy. 
The  object  should  be  to  give  the  English  cultivator  the  "  turn  of  the  market  "  over 
all  competitors  in  supplying  the  great  centres  of  English  population,  the  colonial 
producer  coming  next'  and  the  foreigner  last.  It  may  possibly  be  better  that 
English  agriculture  should  be  destroyed  with  cheap  colonial  than  with  cheap 
foreign  importation ;  it  is  best,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  at  all  but 
should  avail  more  and  more  for  the  elementary  sustenance  of  our  island  popula- 
tion. No  amount  of  petite  culture  or  land  redistribution  will  arrest  the  progress 
of  decay  and  devastation — nothing  but  the  action  of  the  State  operating  through  a 
reformed  and  deliberately  applied  fiscal  system. 

What  said  Bismarck  when  he  reversed  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  German  Empire  ? 
"  If  the  time  should  come  when  corn  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated,  not  only 
agriculture  but  the  Prussian  State  and  the  German  Empire  itself  would  go  to 
ruin."  Again:  "There  is  a  limit,  below  which  the  price  of  corn  cannot  fall 
without  the  ruin  of  our  economic  life.  That  point  must  not  Ee  reached,  for,  when 
it  is,  it  will  be  too  late.  Decay  may  be  deferred  by  the  use  of  the  capital  we  have 
laid  up,  but  we  create  an  untenable  situation.  This  is  the  position  of  British 
agriculturists  to-day ;  they  have  been  feeding  the  nation  mainly  out  of  their  capital 
for  years  past,  and  unless  this  downward  course  is  promptly  stopped  it  means 
national  ruin  and  anarchy  as  the  result."  "  It  is  necessary  the  fiscal  policy  should 
be  changed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  do  it  or  make  way  for  someone  else.1'  Many 
people  in  this  country,  including  Mr.  Balfour,  seem  to  think  that  we  have  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  have  decided  to  stand  on  one  leg,  and  must  continue 
in  that  awkward  posture.  I  have  no  liking  for  these  tame  submissions  to  "  the 
inevitable."  It  is  scarcely  ever  too  late  for  a  practical  repentance.  Certain  I  am 
that  if  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  remain  a  strong,  healthy,  and  progressive  State  of 
the  Empire,  if  it  is  to  meet  its  tremendous  Imperial  obligations,  it  must  restore  that 
invaluable  asset,  that  indispensable  source  of  national  health  and  wealth  and 
power  which  it  has  so  long  suffered  to  languish — its  agriculture.  If  it  be  indeed 
too  late,  then  we  can  only  hope  the  thousand  years  of  peace  will  set  in  before 
we  reap  the  retribution  so  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  great  German  Chancellor. 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 


CABLES  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  width  of  our  Empire  is  its  weakness,  for  we  are  widely  scattered,  and  the 
heterogeneity  of  our  elements  suggests  disintegration.  We  proudly  think  of  our- 
selves as  a  Christian  Empire,  but,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  we  are  a  Pagan 
Empire.  King  George  V.  rules  over  400  million  human  beings,  of  whom 
50  million  are  nominally  Christians,  while  350  are  decidedly  "  Pagan."  But  the 
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small  minority  insists  on  assuming  to  itself  to  be  the  Vox  Dei,  and  of  ruling — with 
more  or  less  irony — the  vast  majority.  I  arrived  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Australia, 
and  I  find  myself  cut  off  from  my  people,  as  I  cannot  get  a  reply  to  my  letters 
much  under  three  months,  and  cabling  costs  3s.  a  word.  I  realise  now  how 
completely  isolated  we  are  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  I  wonder  why  our 
statesmen  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  binding  the  Empire  into  one  homogeneous 
whole  by  means  of  an  electric  girdle. 

Our  Empire  is  wider  and  more  scattered  than  any  empire  that  has  ever 
existed  since  first  began  the  flight  of  time;  but  electricity  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  heart-beats  of  the  Antipodes  can  be  felt  in  Downing  Street,  and  the 
remote  places  can  be  communicated  with  instantaneously ;  but  nobody  appears  to 
see  the  need  for  welding  our  huge  and  unwieldy  Empire  indissolubly  by  means 
of  electricity.  What  is  required  is  that  we  should  have  free  and  unrestricted 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  as  to  encourage  trade  and 
commerce  and  social  intercourse;  but  we  can  have  no  social  communion  at  3s.  a 
word.  Deeper  knowledge  and  free  electrical  connection  would  do  more  for  the 
good  of  the  Empire  than  almost  anything  else. 

When  the  Eomans  conquered  a  country  they  made  good,  solid  roads  through 
it  at  once,  for  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  only  hope  of  development 
was  by  means  of  cheap  and  easy  intercommunication.  They  may  have  acquired 
that  knowledge  from  Egypt  or  Babylon,  for  in  the  days  of  good  King  Sargon, 
3,000  years  B.C.,  the  Babylonians  had  most  excellent  roads  and  waterways. 
After  the  Eomans  left  our  country  and  the  "  Age  of  Faith  "  began  we  had  a 
millennium  of  roadless  darkness ;  but  with  the  renascence  of  knowledge  came  the 
making  of  roads.  But  our  benighted  ancestors  thought  that  roads  were  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  used  them,  so  they  erected  toll-gates  everywhere,  so  as  to 
compel  travellers  to  pay  for  road-making.  It  was  only  last  century  that  we 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  roads  are  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  even  for  the  good 
of  those  who  never  use  them,  and  most  of  us  who  are  grown  up  can  still  remember 
the  toll-gates.  Ignorance  dies  slowly !  If  a  man  were  to  propose  to  abolish 
railway  rates  now  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  lunatic,  but  they  will  be  abolished 
even  before  the  arrival  of  Nietzsche's  "  Superman." 

The  discovery  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  inventions  of  Wheatstone  and 
others  have  given  us  a  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  but  we  fail  to  realise  its  importance  to  the  British  people,  -and 
so  we  allow  it  to  be  utilised  as  a  means  of  making  money  by  private  enterprise. 
In  Australia  we  have  evolved  a  sort  of  Press  cable  monopoly,  which  is  interesting 
to  Australians,  and  may  also  be  interesting  to  the  colonial  readers  of  this  JOUENAL. 
Only  last  year  the  Labour  party  (then  in  Opposition)  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  called  for  a  Select  Committee  to  investigate  this  alleged  "  cable 
monopoly,"  and  the  evidence  given  before  that  Committee  now  lies  before  me. 
I  expressed  my  views  very  forcibly  to  that  Committee,  along  with  many  other 
sufferers,  and  the  report  which  they  issued  is  full  of  suggestion  ! 

Seven  metropolitan  newspaper  proprietors  combined,  fourteen  years  ago,  to 
secure  a  cable  service  for  themselves,  and  they  opened  an  office  in  London  for 
that  purpose.  The  service  now  costs  about  £17,000  a  year;  but  the  seven  allow 
other  people  to  subscribe  for  the  service,  under  very  severe  restrictions,  and 
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the  original  shareholders — the  Seven  Wise  Men — get  their  service  very  cheap, 
if  they  don't  make  a  profit  on  it. 

The  idea  was  right  in  its  inception,  but  the  way  it  has  worked  out  is  interesting. 
The  Seven  Wise  Men  belong  to  Adelaide  (S.  Australia),  Melbourne  (Victoria)  and 
Sydney  (N.S.  Wales).  If  any  person  wants  to  start  a  daily  paper  in  a  capital 
city,  the  Syndics  naturally  decline  to  sell  or  share  the  cable  news,  and  no 
individual  paper  can  afford  an  independent  cable  service,  while  its  rivals  are  getting 
their  cables  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  results  in  a  practical  monopoly,  and  for 
many  years  all  our  cable  news  came  through  the  one  source,  and  we  say  that 
service  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  clearly  expressed  opinions  of  Australia.  It 
would  be  good  for  Australia  and  the  Empire  if  Henniker  Heatoii's  plan  of  one 
penny  a  word  were  adopted.  I  used  to  urge  that  we  should  have  cables  at  100 
words  for  threepence ;  but  even  a  penny  a  word  would  b©  welcome.  Then  indeed 
we  would  become  "  One  people,  with  one  flag  and  one  destiny." 

The  Select  Committee  reported,  last  December,  that  there  was  a  practical 
monopoly,  and  the  only  way  it  could  be  defeated  was  by  the  Government  granting 
a  subsidy  of,  say,  £2,000  a  year  to  any  company  that  would  undertake  to  supply 
cable  news;  and  there  is  a  company  in  the  field  doing  that  now,  the  "  Independent 
Press  Cable  Association  of  Australasia,  Ltd. "  Their  London  office,  for  the  present, 
is  with  the  Canadian  Press  Association  in  Trafalgar  Buildings,  1  Charing  Cross. 
When  they  obtain  the  subsidy  they  will  make  a  change. 

Some  of  our  statesmen  have  seen  the  need  for  a  cheap  and  efficient  cable 
service,  and  eight  years  ago  the  Imperial  Government  advanced  two  million  pounds 
sterling  to  lay  a  Pacific  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia.  That  was  a  noble 
conception,  and  the  three  Governments  concerned  (Canada,  Australia,  and 
Imperial)  did  better  than  they  knew,  but  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  That  Pacific 
cable,  with  its  seven  thousand  miles  of  line,  is  only  one  link  in  the  line  of  Empire 
cables.  When  my  cable  message  is  sent  from  Australia  it  is  carried  by  the  Pacific 
cable  to  Bamfield  Creek,  near  Vancouver.  It  is  then  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  across  Canada  to  Montreal.  There  it  is  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mercial Company,  or  one  of  the  Atlantic  companies,  carried  to  London  and  delivered 
there,  for  the  Pacific  cable  branch  has  no  cable  office  of  its  own  in  London; 
and  yet  we  dare  to  call  that  the  "  All-Bed  Line." 

What  is  required  is  that  the  Empire  should  realise  the  value,  yea  the  necessity, 
of  electrical  transmission  for  the  welding  of  our  vast  territory  into  one.  We  are 
too  widely  separated  by  wide  and  deep  seas,  and  when  a  man  leaves  England 
for  Australia  now  he  feels  that  lie  is  expatriated,  cut  off,  dissociated  from  all 
that  once  made  life  dear  and  sweet  and  pleasant.  But  if  we  had  cheap  cable 
communication  he  would  still  be  near  to  the  old  home,  still  in  touch  with  all  its  hopes 
and  joys  and  fears  and  sorrows.  Some  of  our  statesmen  must  surely  recognise 
this  fact  at  an  early  date !  The  need  of  the  Empire  to-day  is  free  intercommunica- 
tion, but  all  we  dare  to  ask  is  that  it  shall  be  made  cheap. 

E.  McMlLLAN. 
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I.— THE  COLONISATION  OF  THE  CAEIBBEAN. 

TRUE  as  it  may  be  that,  if  Columbus  had  not  discovered  the  Western  hemisphere 
as  the  result  of  a  definite  attempt  to  reach  the  East  by  a  western  route,  and  Cabot 
had  not,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  a  few  years  later  reached  either  Labrador 
or  Newfoundland,  Cabral  would  have  discovered  the  southern  continent  of  America 
by  accident  in  1500,  being  blown  from  his  eastern  route  across  the  Atlantic  till 
,  he  struck  Brazil,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  the  indomitable  Genoese  who,  by 
his  persistent  pursuit  of  his  life's  dream  and  the  thorough  investigation  which  he 
made  of  the  islands  now  known  as  the  West  Indies,  literally  gave  a  new  world  to 
the  old  and  materially  altered  its  history. 

Thanks  in  great  measure  to  Columbus,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  the  first  monarch 
who  could  boast  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  dominions.  The  Philippine 
Islands  (Las  Islas  del  Poniente)  were  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  their  recorded 
history  (as  they  now  are)  a  dependency  of  America,  then  of  New  Spain,  now  of 
the  United  States. 

Scattered  as  are  the  islands  and  tracts  of  land  which  now  form  the  British 
West  Indies  over  a  large  expanse  of  sea  and  interspersed  among  colonies  of  other 
European  countries  and  independent  States,  they  offer,  as  they  always  have 
offered,  serious  difficulties  where  questions  of  government  or  co-operation  are 
concerned;  and  yet,  all  things  considered,  life  in  them  all  is  closely  related. 
Considering  the  distance  that  separates  their  northern  limit  from  their  southern, 
their  eastern  from  their  western  bounds,  plants,  animals,  scenery,  persons,  houses, 
clothing,  are  all  somewhat  similar ;  and  the  marine  fauna  has  something  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Pacific,  telling  of  a  time  when  no  isthmus  of  Panama  prevented 
the  mingling  of  the  two  American  oceans.  From  the  western  division  of  British 
Honduras  to  Barbados  (the  most  eastern  island  of  the  Caribbean)  is  some  2,000 
miles,  and  from  the  north  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  south  of  British  Guiana  it  is 
about  the  same  distance.  These  countries  that  are  united  under  the  British  flag 
represent  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly 
2,000,000  persons. 

In  size  British  Guiana  easily  heads  the  list ;  in  population  Jamaica  takes 
first  place.  Some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  amongst  Britain's  oldest 
colonies,  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  (which  is  occasionally  reckoned  with  the 
West  Indies),  however,  being  older  than  any  of  them.  From  Florida  the  Bahama 
Islands,  twenty-nine  in  number  (with  about  2,000  cays  and  rocks),  and  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands  lie  as  a  north-eastern  breakwater  to  what  Americans  call 
the  American  Mediterranean — i.e.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
From  the  centre  of  this  chain  run  westward  the  four  largest  islands  known  as  the 
Greater  Antilles — Porto  Rico,  Hispaniola  (formed  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo), 
Cuba,  with  Jamaica  west  of  the  S.W.  portion  of  Hayti;  of  these  Cuba  is  by  far  the 
largest. 

The  Spaniards,  with  better  reason  for  their  designation  than  the  English, 
called  the  whole  of  the  eastern  chain  of  islands  from  St.  Thomas  to  Trinidad, 
the  Leeward  Islands,  from  their  exposure  to  the  prevailing  north-east  trade-wind, 
while  they  called  the  Greater  Antilles  lying  behind  them  and  the  small  islands  off 
the  southern  mainland,  the  Windward  Islands.  The  English  devoted  the  latter 
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name  to  the  islands  south  of  Guadeloupe  down  as  far  as  Grenada,  and  the  former 
to  those  to  the  north  of  it.  Politically,  the  division  is  slightly  different.  The 
Leeward  Islands  comprise  the  northern  group  from  Dominica  to  the  Virgin  Islands ; 
the  latter  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  and  Grenada. 

The  Greater  Antilles  probably  once  formed  one  island,  but  were  never  con- 
nected with  the  mainland.  They  consist  of  a  disconnected  chain  of  mountains, 
of  which  about  two- thirds  of  their  altitude  are  now  beneath  the  sea.  Considered 
from  the  plain  from  which  they  rise,  they  exceed  any  heights  in  Europe  or  North 
America;  and  if  their  submerged  slopes  be  added,  they  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  great  ranges  of  the  world,  in  that  they  are  not  composed  of  barren  rock  but 
have  cultivable  soil  up  to  their  very  summits.  The  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  in 
Jamaica,  7,360  feet  above  sea-level  and  24,000  above  the  ocean  bed,  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  British  West  Indies;  Monte  Tina,  in  Hayti,  the  highest  point  in  the 
Antilles,  rising  to  10,300  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  general  geological  formation, 
the  foundation  of  these  four  islands  is  composed  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  overlying  which  are  several  distinct  formations — white  and  yellow  limestone 
and  carbonaceous  shales,  some  being  mineral-bearing. 

In  British  Honduras  the  highest  point  is  on  the  Cockscomb  mountains,  some 
4,000  feet  high,  and  in  British  Guiana  the  singularly  interesting  Mount  Roraima 
rises  to  about  7,000  feet  high.  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Kitts,  and  Nevis  are  of  volcanic  origin,  as  St.  Vincent  sadly  showed  a 
few  years  ago;  while  Antigua  and  Barbados,  the  principal  of  the  eastern  sugar 
islands,  are  almost  flat  in  formation  with  but  insignificant  elevations.  The 
Morne  Diablotin  in  Dominica  is  4,747  feet  high.  Lower  than  this  are  the 
Soufriere  of  Guadeloupe,  Mont  Pel4e  in  Martinique,  and  Mount  Misery  in 
St.  Kitts.  In  Trinidad,  which  was  in  comparatively  recent  times  joined  to  the 
mainland,  the  highest  points  are  Mount  Tucutche  and  the  Cerro  de  Ceripo, 
3,100  feet  high. 

The  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  for  which  they  have  an  unfortunate 
notoriety,  emerge  probably  from  the  region  of  equatorial  rains  between  the  Lesser 
Antilles  and  the  African  coast,  and  first  appear  in  the  Windward  Islands,  moving  in 
a  direction  between  west  and  north-west  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  and  recurve  to  northward  and  then  north-eastward  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florida.  Their  advent  is  usually  announced  by  a  long  swell  in  the  ocean,  and 
a  slight  rise  in  the  barometer  before  the  gradual  fall.  At  first  the  air  is  calm  and 
sultry,  followed  by  a  slight  breeze  which  soon  develops  into  a  gale.  Compared 
with  the  storms  of  temperate  regions  they  are  more  restricted  in  area  and  more 
intense  in  destructive  qualities,  and  their  rate  of  movement  is  less.  They  vary 
in  duration  and  continuity  from  two  to  thirty-seven  days.  The  general  courses 
of  West  Indian  cyclones  vary  with  the  month.  An  old  saying  runs  :  — 

"  June  too  soon,  July  stand  by, 
August  look  out  you  must, 
September  remember, 
October  all  over." 

A  diagram  based  on  a  300  years'  record  shows,  however,  that  June  is  not 
always  too  soon,  and  that  in  October  it  is  not  always  all  over.  As  the  season 
advances  the  track  of  the  hurricanes  has  a  tendency  to  shift  further  west.  The 
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north-east  trade- wind  prevails  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  in  Jamaica  the  prevail- 
ing wind  is  from  the  south-east.  The  continuance  of  this  wind  in  the  days  of 
sailing  ships  made  communication  from  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  Jamaica  very  easy, 
and  communication  from  Jamaica  to  them  very  difficult.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  the  sea  breeze  blows  during  the  day  and  the  land  breeze  at  night ; 
the  one  locally  called  "  the  doctor,"  the  other  the  undertaker,  from  their  health- 
giving  and  fever-producing  qualities.  In  the  latter  case  the  effects  are  probably 
exaggerated.  So  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  did  navigators 
become  acquainted  with  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents  that,  Oviedo  tells  us, 
in  1525  two  caravels  took  but  twenty-five  days  in  passing  from  St.  Domingo  to 
the  river  of  Seville;  and  Drake  sailed  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Scilly  Isles  in 
twenty-three — albeit  these  were  "  record  "  rather  than  average  passages. 

Eesidents  in  the  West  Indies  become  accustomed  to  slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  do  severe  damage  as  in  the  recent 
case  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.  But  little  is  known  at  present  concerning  these  at 
times  awful  phenomena  of  Nature.  History  tells  us  that  they  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  storms  and  sometimes  come  in  weather  all  too  calm,  and  the 
theory  which  connects  them  with  meteorological  changes  is  at  present  speculative. 
It  seems  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  those  earthquakes  which  are  not  due  to 
volcanic  origin  are  caused  by  the  formation  of  geological  faults  in  the  earth's  crust 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the  surface.  The  annual  rainfall  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  varies  from  tEe  118'33  inches  of  Dominica  to  the 
31  of  Antigua. 

When  Columbus  explored  the  Antillean  Islands  and  a  small  part  of  the  southern 
continent  of  America,  he  found  them  peopled  by  several  tribes  of  natives,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  the  Caribs  and  the  Araw^ks.  The  former,  a  fierce,  man- 
eating  people,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  Caribbean  Islands  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  inhabited  the  mainland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guiana  and  the  Lesser  Antilles 
(the  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Islands  as  we  now  call  them);  and  the  latter, 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  tribe  (as  their  name  "  meal-eaters  "  signifies),  resided  in  the 
Greater  Antilles,  whither  they  had  probably  come  in  prehistoric  times  from  the 
southern  continent  of  America.  The  Caribs  had  by  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century  driven  the  ArawSks  from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  would  probably,  but  for 
Spanish  intervention,  have  forced  them  also  to  leave  the  larger  islands. 

On  his  first  voyage  Columbus  discovered  several  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  his 
first  landfall  being  Watling  Island,  on  Sept.  12,  1492,  and  skirted  the  northern 
shores  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  touching  only  as  it  were  the  fringe  of  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  second,  starting  in  the  following  year,  he  struck  Guadeloupe, 
skirted  the  northern  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (the  present  Leeward  Islands),  and 
after  revisiting  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  (tEis  time  on  the  southern  shore)  struck  south 
in  search  of  an  island  which  he  was  told  possessed  much  gold,  and  discovered 
Jamaica  on  May  3  in  the  following  year.  On  his  third  voyage  he  discovered 
Trinidad,  Grenada  and  Tobago.  On  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  he  skirted  the 
Lesser  and  Greater  Antilles  from  Martinique  to  Cuba,  visited  the  Isle  of  Pines 
off  Honduras,  and  ran  down  the  coast  of  Central  America  and  the  isthmus;  and 
on  his  return  drove  his  weather-beaten  and  worm-eaten  caravels  aground  in 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica.  During  an  enforced  residence  of  twelve  months  he  and 
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those  with  him  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives.  But  he  was  too  ill  in  body 
and  worried  in  mind  to  devote  much  tune  to  descriptive  accounts. 

Columbus  gave  to  the  islands  which  he  discovered  names  in  honour  of  his 
sovereigns,  the  saints,  some  towns  in  Spain,  or  the  day  of  discovery;  but  in  some 
cases  the  aboriginal  names  have  survived,  such  as  Cuba,  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  and  in 
a  French  form  Martinique  (Matinino).  Native  names  of  places  still  survive  in  many 
cases :  e.g.  Arima  (water)  and  Naparima  (no  water)  in  Trinidad;  and  Parima,  a  salt- 
water lake  in  British  Guiana ;  whilst  the  English  language  has  adopted  the  Indian 
words  avocado  (aguacate)  pear,  barbacue,  canoe,  Carib  (and  its  derivative  cannibal), 
guava,  hammock,  hurricane,  iguana,  maize,  manatee,  pirogue,  potato  and  tobacco 
— some  into  very  popular  use,  others  but  sparingly. 

We  can  without  much  difficulty  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  the 
islands  as  Columbus  saw  them,  for  there  are  in  many  of  them  tracts  of  virgin 
forest  and  uncleared  bush  which  must  to-day  resemble  the  features  which  they 
presented  to  their  first  explorers,  and  the  humblest  form  of  a  house  to-day  is  not, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance  and  through  trees,  very  different  in  outward  appear- 
ance from  the  habitations  of  the  aborigines.  Seen  from  the  sea  the  physical 
features  of  the  islands  were,  of  course,  what  they  are  to-day.  It  is  probable  that  in 
parts  such  as  the  backwoods  of  Guiana,  Honduras,  Dominica  and  Trinidad,  the 
trees  and  undergrowth  were  as  thick  as  they  were  in  Guadeloupe,  where  Columbus 
tells  us  some  of  his  seamen  lost  their  way  for  days;  and  this  thick  growth  was 
conducive  to  a  humid  atmosphere  and  a  less  parched  appearance  in  the  drier  seasons 
than  is  seen  in  Barbados,  Jamaica  and  Antigua,  and  other  islands  where  much 
clearing  has  been  done  in  order  to  cultivate  at  first  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco, 
then  sugar,  and  lastly  bananas. 

Then,  as  now,  in  Jamaica  the  giant  cotton  tree,  one  of  the  few  deciduous  trees 
in  the  island,  reared  its  head  above  its  fellow  trees ;  and  prominent  in  the  landscape 
were,  to  name  but  a  few,  the  calabash,  the  antidote  cacoon,  with  its  highly  polished 
seed-pods,  the  locust  tree,  the  prickly  pear,  the  allspice-yielding  pimento,  the 
guava,  and  dildoes  and  pinguins,  still  much  in  evidence.  In  the  interior  were 
the  wild  olive,  the  lace-bark,  with  its  muslin-like  fibre  frequently  used  as  a  textile, 
the  yacca  and  the  mahoe  (both  beautiful  cabinet  woods),  and  the  mountain  guava, 
while  the  seaside  grape,  with  its  large  decorative  leaves  and  hanging  bunches  of 
dark  blue  berries,  was,  and  is  to-day,  a  prominent  feature  on  the  sea-shore. 

Then,  as  now,  the  scene  was  made  gay  by  the  anatta,  with  its  rosy  coloured 
flowers  and  purplish  pods ;  the  West  Indian  ebony,  with  its  yellow  flowers,  which 
bloom  almost  after  every  shower;  the  pale  blue  of  the  lignum-vitse  bloom;  the 
golden  bronze  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  star  apple;  the  hanging 
purple  bunches  of  the  bastard  cabbage  bark  tree ;  the  yellow  and  purple  portulacas ; 
the  yellow  "  kill-buckra  "  weed,  seen  in  great  profusion  in  the  plains  about  Christmas 
time;  the  pink  shameweed;  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  Barbados  pride;  the  yellow 
of  the  Jerusalem  thorn ;  the  purple  pyramid  of  the  mountain  pride ;  and  the  brilliant 
golden  candelabra-like  spike  of  the  coratoe,  or  maypole,  as  it  is"  commonly  called 
from  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  its  magnificent  blossoms;  by  the  various 
specimens  of  ipomcea,  with  their  several  blooms  of  white,  yellow,  red  and  purple ; 
the  rose-coloured  Jamaica  rose;  the  white  trumpet  flower;  the  bright-red  Indian 
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shot  (the  cultivated  variety  of  which  is  a  favourite  with  Jamaica  gardeners) ;  the 
blue  Jamaica  forget-me-not;  and  many  another  brilliantly  flowered  tree,  creeper 
and  shrub.  Then,  more  than  now  even,  ferns  (of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
473  species  in  Jamaica  alone,  compared  with  forty-seven  species  only  in  the 
British  Islands)  were  a  charm  in  Jamaica  sylvan  life.  Trinidad,  then  as  now,  was 
gay  with  many  an  orchid  and  with  the  bois-immortelle,  now  cultivated  as  shade  for 
cocoa. 

Some  native  trees,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar  and  logwood,  are  found  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  Honduras,  of  course,  bearing  the  palm  for  mahogany.  The  mahoe, 
yacca  and  satin-wood  are  typical  of  Jamaica;  the  balata  and  cyp  of  Trinidad, 
and  so  on.  Others  yield  dyes  and  are  useful  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Amongst 
the  useful  plants  was  that  palm-like  plant  which  is  not  a  true  palm — one  of  forty 
species  of  Carludovica,  natives  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies — 
from  the  "  straw  "  taken  from  young  unopened  leaves  of  which  jipi-japa  hats  are 
made;  and  the  graceful  gru-gru  palm  then  as  now  fringed  the  plain;  while  in 
Trinidad  the  palmistes  (called  in  Jamaica  the  cabbage  palm)  were  prominent  features 
in  the  savannahs.  Amongst  the  chief  food  plants  and  fruit-bearing  trees  were 
the  cassava,  the  Indian's  chief  staple  of  food,  which  seemg  to  be  entering  on  a 
bright  future  of  usefulness;  the  mammee,  with  fruit  of  a  russet-brown  hue,  larger 
than  an  orange;  arrowroot,  for  which  St.  Vincent  is  famous;  the  guava,  the  fruit 
of  which  made  into  jelly  is  world-famous;  the  naseberry,  with  a  fruit  not  unlike 
a  medlar  both  in  appearance  and  taste;  and  the  papaw,  with  its  straight  stem  and 
fruits  like  pumpkins  hanging  just  beneath  the  crown  of  leaves.  The  genip,  a 
native  of  Trinidad,  has  since  found  its  way  to  other  islands. 

It  is  thought  that  the  sugar  cane,  to  which  the  islands  owe  much  of  their 
prosperity,  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Of  trees  and  plants  now  common 
in  the  islands,  which  we  know  were  not  existing  when  Columbus  landed,  may  be 
mentioned  the  pindar  nut  and  cherimoya,  and  the  glorious  allamanda,  which  came 
from  South  America;  the  bougainvillea  from  Brazil,  the  jack-fruit,  ginger  (for 
which  Jamaica  is  world  famous),  and  woman's  tongue,  from  the  East  Indies; 
the  ever-useful  and  beautiful  bamboo,  which  flourishes  exceedingly  in  Trinidad, 
came  to  Jamaica  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Hispaniola;  the  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  and  citron,  were  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  their  own  home;  coffee, 
kola  and  akee  from  tropical  Africa;  the  flamboyant  tree  (Poinciana  regia)  from 
Madagascar;  various  kinds  of  yams  from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies;  coco  from 
Polynesia;  the  shaddock  and  hibiscus  from  China;  the  cinnamon  and  mango,  now 
one  of  the  common  trees  on  the  island,  which  came  to  Jamaica  in  1782 ;  guinea- 
grass  from  West  Africa ;  the  nutmeg,  rice  and  bread-fruit,  which  was  brought  into 
the  island  in  1793  by  "  Breadfruit  "  Bligh,  who  possibly  also  brought  the  banana, 
although  it  was  in  the  Leeward  Islands  at  the  tune  of  the  English  occupation  of 
Jamaica;  and  the  plantain  was  in  the  island  when  Blome  wrote  in  1672.  Logwood 
has  spread  from  Honduras  throughout  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  coco-nut  palm  was  in  Jamaica  or  not. 

That,  in  the  exchange  of  trees  and  fruits  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
gain  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  old  was  evident  to  Acosta.  In  his  "  Historic 
Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias,"  a  work  full  of  information  about  the  state  of  the 
new  world  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  says:  "The  Indians  have 
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received  more  profit,  and  have  bin  better  recompensed  in  plants  that  have  bin 
broght  from  Spaine,  than  in  other  merchandize,  for  that  those  few  that  are 
carried  from  the  Indies  into  Spaine,  grows  little  there,  and  multiply  not;  and 
contrariwise  the  great  number  that  have  beene  carried  from  Spaine  to  the  Indies 
prosper  wel  and  multiplie  greatly;  "  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the 
principal  crops  of  Jamaica  of  to-day,  that  of  the  pimento  is  the  only  one  from 
an  indigenous  plant.  The  indigenous  flora  of  the  Bahamas  has  contributed  no 
fruits  that  have' proved  worthy  of  cultivation;  and  the  cultivated  fruits  are,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  very  small  in  number. 
There  are  about  the  same  number  of  plants  common  to  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba 
as  there  are  common  to  the  Bahamas  and  the  Southern  States  of  America,  in- 
cluding tropical  Florida.  There  are  fifty-six  plants  peculiar  to  the  Bahamas. 

Of  animal  life  in  Jamaica,  there  were  amongst  the  mammals  only  the  coney 
(with  which  Columbus  victualled  the  canoe  in  which  he  sent  Mendez  from  Jamaica 
to  seek  help  in  Hayti),  which  is  fast  becoming  extinct;  a  mute  dog-like  animal, 
which  the  Indians  call  alco,  of  which  no  trace  exists  to-day,  and  possibly 
the  rat.  It  is  said  that  the  armadillo  (still  seen  in  Trinidad)  was  once  found  in 
all  the  islands,  and  the  racoon  was  in  Jamaica  as  late  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
visit  in  1687.  But  the  opossum  and  the  peccary,  though  formerly  in  the  Carib- 
bean Islands,  were  not  known  in  Jamaica.  The  coney,  which  is  very  shy  and 
difficult  to  catch,  is  now  only  seen  in  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  mountains  of  the 
east  end  and  occasionally  in  the  ulterior.  In  Trinidad  there  still  exist  the  native 
lappe,  agouti  (own  cousins  to  the  Jamaica  coney),  armadillo,  quenk  and  deer. 
Guiana,  though  richer  in  fauna  than  the  islands,  hardly  possesses  that  wealth  of 
animal  life  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  untrodden  wilds.  Chief  amongst 
the  mammals  are  three  rodents,  the  labba  (resembling  a  large  guinea  pig),  the 
acourie  (called  elsewhere  agouti),  and  the  water-haas,  a  large  edition  of  the  labba, 
which  frequents  the  rivers.  Bush-hogs  (or  peccaries),  tapirs,  monkeys  (of  which 
the  baboon  has  a  roar  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  size),  ant-bears,  many  species 
of  the  cat  tribe  (locally  called  tigers  or  tiger-cats),  such  as  puma,  jaguar  and  ocelot, 
and  sloths,  opossums,  squirrels  and  porcupines  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests, 
while  small  deer,  racoons,  and  armadilloes  occur  both  in  the  wilds  and  on  the 
savannahs.  There  are  a  large  number  of  bats,  of  which  the  blood-sucking  variety 
is  dreaded. 

The  natives  used  as  food,  besides  the  coney  or  labba,  the  iguana  lizard,  still 
seen  in  Guiana,  but  almost  exterminated  by  the  mongoose  in  Jamaica,  and  probably 
the  mountain  crab,  which  is  still  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  Jamaica ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  they  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  manatee  and  only  rarely  that 
of  the  turtle.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  to-day,  however,  include  in  their  cuisine 
several  kinds  of  turtle  found  in  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  tortoise.  There  were  no 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs  or  poultry  in  the  islands  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered them,  all  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  later  date. 
Wild  deer  imported  to  Barbuda  still  flourish  there.  Of  bird-life  there  were  the 
same  specimens  as  we  know  to-day,  only  in  greater  profusion;  the  blue-mountain 
duck  has,  however,  become  extinct  in  Jamaica.  The  parrots  were  special 
favourites  with  the  Indians,  who  kept  them  in  their  huts;  but  Columbus  waa 
probably  exaggerating  when  he  said  that  flocks  of  them  hid  the  sun.  Forty- 
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three  of  the  birds  of  Jamaica  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  these  the 
ring-tail  pigeon,  the  bald-pate,  white-wing,  white-belly,  pea-dove,  quail,  mountain- 
witch  and  mountain-partridge  are  very  good  eating,  the  ring-tail  being  considered 
one  of  the  island's  chief  luxuries.  Of  more  recent  geological  formation,  the 
Bahamas  are  less  rich  in  fauna  than  the  Greater  Antilles.  They  possess  only  one 
peculiar  genus  of  birds  and  only  one  indigenous  land-mammal ;  but  of  the  thirty- 
five  species  and  sub-species  of  the  batrachians  and  reptiles  (except  marine  turtle) 
occurring  there,  no  less  than  twenty-two  are  considered  to  be  restricted  to  that 
archipelago. 

The  humming-birds,  for  which  Trinidad  is  famous,  having  no  less  than  fourteen 
species,  are  everywhere  favourites  for  their  beauty  and  graceful  movements,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  hover  around  the  flowering 
creepers  that  grow  on  almost  every  dwelling,  and  occasionally  make  their  nests 
and  hatch  out  their  young  in  spots  exposed  to  human  gaze.       The    so-called 
nightingale  is  the  best  of  the  Jamaica  song  birds;  the  solitaire,  found  only  in  the 
high  mountains,  is  known  for  its  melancholy  note ;  the  ting-ting  and  savannah 
blackbird  are  useful  in  picking  off  ticks  from  cattle.     The  whistle  of  the  banana- 
bird  is  heard  throughout  the  island;  the  swift  one  sees  in  and  about  caves; 
the  golden  swallows,  of  rainbow-like  hue,  are  precursors  of  rain;  the  frigate-bird, 
powerful  of  flight,  is  seen  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  coot  on  almost  every  lagoon ; 
canaries  and  parrots  (somewhat  insignificant  in  appearance)  are  chiefly  seen  in 
St.  Elizabeth,  the  latter  in  the  higher  parts.     The  chicken-hawk  is  feared  by  all 
poultry-keepers,  the  potoo  owl  is  frequently  seen,  as  are  the  small  ground-doves 
with  their  plaintive  cry  "come  home,"  and  the  tody  (or  Jamaica  robin  red-breast), 
whilst  the  bird  possibly  most  In  evidence,  especially  near  dwellings,  is  the  johncrow, 
useful  as  a  scavenger,  clumsy  on  the  ground,  but  majestic  in  flight.     The  Jamaica 
variety  has  a  red  head,  the  Trinidad  bird  (there  called  the  corbeau)  is  all  black. 
But  of  all  the  British  West  Indies,   Guiana  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  bird  life. 
Many  of  them  are  of  brilliant  hue — the  male  cock-of-the-rock,  of  ruddy  orange; 
the  baboon-bird,  of  deep  crimson;  the  fire-bird,  of  brown  and  crimson;  the  walla 
baba,  of  purple  and  white;  the  curri-curri,  or  scarlet  ibis;  maccaws,  rich  in  orange, 
red,  blue  and  green;  and  parrots  and  parroquets  of  brilliant  feathers;  whilst  the 
most  noticeable  in  the  forest  from  its  incessant  cry  is  the  pi-pi-yo,  or  greenheart 
bird.     Dominica  is  the  sole  habitat  of  the  two  largest  parrots  in  the  world — the 
siseron  and  the  jacko;  and  the  sole  habitat  amongst  the  islands  of  the  saw-beetle. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  natural  history  of  Jamaica  and  some 
of  the  other  islands  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose,  which  was  imported 
in  1872  to  keep  down  the  rats  which  were  very  harmful  in  the  cane-fields.     The 
mongoose  did  his  work  well,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  stop  there.     He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  snakes,   lizards,   small  birds,   turtle  eggs,   domestic 
poultry  and  their  eggs,   and  ground  provisions;  and  became  almost  as  great  a 
scourge  as  the  rabbits  in  Australia  or  the  historic  rats  of  Hamelin.     On  a  few 
estates  they  are  kept  down  by  a  small  reward  of  so  much  a  head.     On  one, 
1,400  mongoose  were  thus  killed  in  eight  months.     By  the  destruction  of  small 
birds,  the  mongoose  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  immense  increase  of  ticks,  a  great 
pest  in  some  parts  of  the  islands,  but  it  is  a  pest  that  can  be  mitigated  by  constant 
attention  to  the  cleaning  of  stock.     Although  the  mongoose  is  not  now  such  a 
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nuisance  as  he  was  a  few  years  since,  the  history  of  his  introduction  into  Jamaica 
is  a  warning  to~any  who  would  lightly  upset  the  balance  of  nature  in  any  country. 
In  St.  Kitts  the  mongoose  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  bird-life  considerably, 
and  increasing  thereby  the  insect  pests.  In  St.  Lucia  a  successful  war  has  of 
late  years  been  waged,  mainly  by  means  of  this  much-abused  animal,  against  the 
deadly  fer-de-lance  snake,  which  is  also  found  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Martinique.  In  Demerara  the  labarria,  a  snake  some  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
resembling  a  dead  stick,  is  much  dreaded.  In  Demerara,  too,  poultry  have  to 
be  shut  up  at  night  for  fear  of  the  vampire  bats. 

The  popular  idea  that  life  in  the  West  Indies  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
presence  of  snakes  and  other  noxious  reptiles  is  hardly  borne  out  by  facts.  Snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  spiders  and  other  harmful  animals  do  exist;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Dwellers  in  towns  rarely 
see  snakes,  and  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  states  that,  though  he  carefully  observed,  he 
saw  only  eleven  in  two  months'  travel  in  the  interior  of  Guiana.  On  his  first 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  the  writer  was  regaled  with  gruesome  tales  of  the  dangers  from 
scorpions  and  centipedes.  During  nearly  twenty  years'  residence  he  has  never 
seen  a  centipede  alive,  and  has  suffered  no  injury  from  the  comparatively  few 
scorpions  that  he  has  encountered.  The  alligators  of  Guiana  run  up  to  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  culnacanoro,  a  water-snake,  is  found  as  long  as  thirty  feet. 
That  the  latter  are  somewhat  peaceably  disposed  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  dark  a  Guiana  cook  tried  in  vain  to  strike  matches  on  the  skin  of  one  curled 
around  a  post  in  her  kitchen.  In  the  days  before  European  occupation,  as  now, 
sunset  was  the  signal  for  innumerable  insects,  crickets,  frogs,  toads  and  beetles 
to  lift  up  their  voices,  some  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  and  give 
the  lie  to  the  not  infrequently  used  phrase  "  stillness  of  a  tropical  night,"  and 
for  the  fireflies  and  glow-worms  to  shed  their  light,  making  here  and  there  the 
landscape  to  appear  a  veritable  fairy  land. 

Then,  as  now,  the  sea  around  the  coast  held  a  fair  supply  of  food-fishes,  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  lacking  for  the  most  part  the  flavour  of  fishes  in  temperate  waters. 
Chief  amongst  the  food-fish  of  the  sea  around  Jamaica  are  the  calipever,  snapper, 
grunt,  snook,  kingfish,  junefish  and  cutlas-fish,  and  most  of  these  are  found  in 
the  other  islands,  while  Trinidad  boasts  of  its  cascadura,  which  once  eaten  is  said 
by  a.  Creole  legend  to  compel  the  eater  to  dwell  in  the  island  or  to  return  to  it  to  die ; 
and  Barbados  is  famous  for  its  flying-fish.  An  experiment  made  in  Jamaica  in 
1898  tended  to  prove  that  neither  the  sea-bottom  nor  the  supply  of  fish  is  con- 
ducive to  successful  fishery  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Large  fossil  sponges  and 
other  marine  growths  tore  the  nets  to  pieces.  But  expert  fishermen  are  of 
opinion  that  the  fish  with  which  the  Caribbean  teems  might  yet  be  caught  on  a 
large  commercial  scale.  The  mountain  mullet,  the  finest  of  the  river  fishes, 
rivals  many  English  fish  in  delicacy.  The  rivers  also  produce  a  kind  of  crayfish, 
and  from  their  estuaries  and  lagoons  come  the  oysters  which  commonly  adhere  to 
the  branches  of  the  mangrove,  and  so  may  be  said  to  grow  on  trees.  Though  fish 
swarm  in  great  numbers  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  fishing  has 
not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal  food  fishes  are  the  pacu, 
a  denizen  of  the  rapids;  the  haimara,  a  lover  of  creeks;  and  the  large  lowlow 
and  arapaima,  extending  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Three  fishes  to  be  avoided 
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are  the  voracious  little  perai  (but  two  pounds  in  weight),  which  attacks  alike 
ducks  and  iguanas  and  even  human  beings  and  alligators,  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
sting-ray,  the  sting  of  which  sometimes  results  in  death. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  while  the  Greater  Antilles  were  in  the  possession 
of  Spain,  almost  the  whole  of  the  natives  were  destroyed,  their  place  being  taken 
by  negroes  from  Africa.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  carried  on  by  the  natives  was 
developed  and  the  sugar-cane  was  introduced.  Fruits,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
imported,  and  a  large  number  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  were  brought  from 
Europe  and  increased  abundantly.  While  Cuba,  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Eico  were 
colonised  by  them  in  the  true  sense,  Jamaica  was  used  as  a  source  of  supplies  for 
the  Spanish  plate  fleets,  the  Spaniards  being  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  gold; 
whilst  they  used  Nombre  de  Dios  and  later  Porto  Bello  as  a  warehouse  for  the 
treasures  gathered  on  the  main.  Indeed,  within  thirty  years  of  Columbus 's  first 
voyage,  Mexico  supplanted  Hayti  as  the  centre  of  Spanish  America.  In  Jamaica 
they  had  settled  at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  (the  present  Spanish  Town,  established  in 
1520),  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  on  which  most  of  their  settlements  were  placed. 
Eoads  ran  along  the  coast  and  also  across  from  port  to  port,  but  the  interior  roads 
at  all  events  were  not  good,  for  a  few  years  later  Doyley,  the  first  English  governor, 
found  it  better  to  send  his  troops  by  a  sea  voyage  of  eleven  days  rather  than 
trust  to  them.  Existence  was  in  those  days  by  no  means  easy ;  it  was  reported  of 
more  than  one  early  settlement  that  the  living  could  scarce  bury  the  dead. 

The  Spaniards  had  explored  Jamaica  sufficiently  to  name  appropriately  many 
of  the  rivers:  Agua  Alta  (deep  river,  now  known  as  Wag  Water),  Eio  Cobre 
(copper  river),  Eio  Grande,  Eio  Minho  (after  the  river  that  divides  Spain  from 
the  north  of  Portugal),  Eio  Bueno,  Eio  Magno,  Eio  d'Oro,  Eio  Pedro,  Eio  Hoja 
(leafy  river,  now  called  Eio  Hoe),  and  Eio  Sombrio  (shady  river,  now  Eio  Sambre 
in  St.  Mary),  and  lastly  Boca  d'Agua  (or  waters  meet,  now  corrupted  into  the  well- 
known  Bog  Walk).  Of  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  hills,  Mount  Diavolo 
and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  have  been  retained.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  (which 
soon  gained  the  alternative  name  of  Spanish  Town,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  which  the  English  were  building  at  Cagway,  or  the  Point,  soon  called 
Port  Eoyal)  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  houses  scattered  about,  only  a  few 
of  them  possessing  upper  stories. 

Beyond  this  there  is  now  little  more  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Jamaica  than  of  that  of  the  aborigines,  who  were  practically  exterminated  under 
their  rule.  There  are  but  scanty  remains  of  Spanish  masonry  in  the  island : 
none  of  great  importance.  Nor  is  it  much  different  in  Trinidad,  although  the 
Spanish  occupation  there  extended  more  than  a  century  later. 

Discovered  by  Columbus  for  Spain,  given  by  the  Pope  to  that  country,  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  peripheral  mainland  were  at  first  exploited  by 
the  Spaniards  for  gold,  then  became  the  scenes  of  buccaneering,  and  lastly  of 
settlement  for  agricultural  purposes.  Amongst  the  buccaneers,  Teach  (better 
known  as  Blackbeard),  whose  name  was  a  source  of  terror  from  Cape  Hatteras 
to  the  Orinoco,  was  especially  famous  in  the  Bahamas,  the  early  home  of  pirates, 
where  Rogers,  a  converted  pirate,  suppressed  his  former  comrades  in  1718  as 
Morgan  had  done  in  Jamaica.  Blaufelt  gave  his  name,  it  is  said,  to  Blewfields, 
in  Nicaragua,  while  in  Belize  some  think  they  see  the  name  of  Wallis  Frenchified. 
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In  the  papal  division  of  the  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal  the  former  was 
precluded  from  holding  land  in  Africa,  where  the  other  European  countries 
colonising  in  the  West  Indies — England,  France  and  Holland — had  territory,  and 
she  had  perforce  to  depend  for  her  supply  of  African  slaves  for  her  western 
possessions  on  the  Assiento  contract. 

England,  France  and  Holland  took  possession  of  those  West  Indian  islands 
which  had  not  been  settled  by  Spain.  In  the  early  buccaneering,  "  cow-killing  " 
days,  English,  French  and  Dutch  were  usually  banded  together  in  common 
hostility  to  the  dominant  country  in  the  Caribbean,  Spain.  Later  on  the  Dutch 
dropped  out,  their  object  being  not  so  much  the  occupation  of  new  lands  as  of 
feeders  for  their  markets  of  Amsterdam  and  Middelburg,  and  then  England  and 
France  became  rivals,  and  in  their  quarrels  Spain  usually  sided  with  France.  Only 
once  (in  1808-14)  was  she  on  the  side  of  England. 

The  Dutch  and  Danish  owned  some  of  the  smaller  islands  and  own  them  still ; 
but  the  principal  struggle  lay  between  the  three  powers  first  mentioned.  Drake, 
who  made  his  fellow-countrymen  familiar  with  the  WTest  Indies,  as  later  explorers 
have  been  the  first  to  tell  of  untrodden  lands  at  the  North  and  South  Poles,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia,  conquered  San  Domingo  city.  Ealegh  sacked  St.  Joseph,  the 
Spanish  capital  of  Trinidad,  after  caulking  his  ships  at  the  pitch  lake;  and  first 
Shirley,  and  then  Jackson  raided  Jamaica.  De  Kuijter  made  his  presence  felt  in 
the  West  Indies,  although  his  attack  on  Barbados  in  1665  failed.  Of  the  early 
heroes  Drake  and  Hawkins  lie  buried  in  the  blue  Caribbean,  the  one  off  Portobello, 
the  other  off  Porto  Eico;  Prince  Maurice,  too,  lies  off  Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  Morgan  and  Benbow  rest  in  Jamaica,  and  Somers  in  Bermuda. 

St  Kitts,  the  birthplace  of  both  British  and  French  colonisation  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  at  first  half  French,  half  English.  So  friendly  was  the  feeling  existing 
between  them  that  they  undertook  not  to  adopt  any  war  inaugurated  by  their 
parent  states  unless  expressly  ordered  to  do  so.  In  the  same  way  in  the  early 
days  England  and  Holland  occupied  Santa  Cruz  jointly,  and  France  and  Holland 
divided  St.  Martin.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  were  often, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  declared  to  be  neutral  by  France  and  England :  the 
Caribs  of  the  smaller  islands  offering  far  more  resistance  to  European  nations  than 
did  the  milder  races  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  St.  Vincent  was  one  of  the  last  to 
be  colonised,  and  it  was  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  its  neighbours  by  reason 
of  its  affording  a  refuge  to  runaway  slaves. 

Dominica  was  so  French  in  1771  that  Governor  Melville  complained  of  the 
neglect  of  Eis  proclamation  of  eighteen  years  before  giving  English  names  to  its 
bays,  capes  and  rivers.  That  it  needs  something  more  than  a  gubernatorial 
proclamation  to  change  a  popular  geographical  name  has  been  proved  of  recent 
years  in  another  island.  St.  Lucia  was  French  by  every  treaty  from  1763  to 
1802,  but  has  remained  English  since  1814.  Of  all  the  islands  Barbados  is  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  which  has  remained  in  possession  of  its  original  owner 
till  to-day,  the  Spaniards  never  having  settled  it.  Carlisle  Bay  is  the  sole 
reminiscence  of  the  grant  by  Charles  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  a  county  palatine 
of  a  colony  that  was  to  have  been  called  Carliola. 

Some  of  the  smaller  islands  were,  in  the  struggles  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
bandied  backwards  and  forwards  by  wars  and  treaties  like  shuttlecocks;  St.  Lucia, 
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which  France  desired  to  make  the  entrepdt  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  especially  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed.  British 
diplomacy  not  infrequently  gave  up  what  British  valour  had  won.  Thus  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  not  a  single  point  was  gained  for  which  England  had 
been  fighting  against  Farnce  for  eight  weary  years. 

To  realise  the  many  vicissitudes  to  which  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  were 
subjected  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  may  take  one  instance, 
the  little  island  of  Tobago.  In  1625  it  was  first  settled  by  Englishmen,  in  1642 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Courlanders,  in  1666  it  was  captured  by  privateers 
from  Jamaica,  and  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  the  following  year,  it  became  Dutch. 
In  1672  it  was  captured  by  Barbadians.  Ten  years  later  the  Duke  of  Courland 
renewed  his  claim,  and  sold  a  portion  of  the  island  to  a  London  company,  who 
puffed  it  in  true  twentieth-century  land-colonisation-company  style,  promising 
that  £100  invested  would,  in  seven  years,  represent  £5,000  per  annum.  By  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  island  became  neutral.  In  1762  it  was  taken  by 
the  British,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  in  the  following  year.  In  1781  it  capitulated 
to  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  two  years  later.  In  1793  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  British.  In  1802  it  was  ceded  to  France,  but  in  the  following  year  it 
again  succumbed  to  British  arms,  and  in  1814  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1889  this  much-conquered  colony  lost  part  of  its  individuality  by  being  made 
a  ward  of  Trinidad. 

In  colonising,  the  Spaniards,  seeking  only  for  treasure  and  not  finding  it  in  the 
islands  in  large  quantities,  preferred  the  more  metalliferous  southern  continent. 
The  Dutch  took  kindly  to  the  flat  lands  of  Guiana,  which  reminded  them  of  their 
own  country,  and  made  of  it  a  second  land  of  dykes  and  windmills;  and  issued 
prospectuses,  which  were  translated  into  German,  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the 
money  to  be  made  from  sugar-growing.  They  were  traders  in  the  islands,  especially 
in  salt,  and  St.  Eustatius  to  the  north  and  Cura9oa  to  the  south  of  the  Caribbean, 
became  the  common  emporiums  of  the  West  Indies.  The  French,  with  their  native 
thrift  and  enterprise,  directed  their  energies  to  extracting  from  the  soil  its  best 
crops,  and  set  an  example  in  that  direction  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  other 
colonists  had  followed.  In  the  transit  trade  between  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  Bermudas,  ever  the  home  of  skilful  shipbuilders,  played 
an  important  part,  and  when  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  forbidden  to  the 
United  States,  the  Bermudas  became  an  entrepdt  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Bahamas,  under  the  lords  proprietors,  during  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century,  were  a  very  nest  of  buccaneers  and  wreckers.  It  has  been  said 
of  one  of  their  governors,  Trott,  that  he  was  a  very  great  rogue,  but  that  had  he 
been  an  honest  man  he  would  have  found  himself  very  solitary. 

On  the  seas,  the  question  of  land  ownership  was  accompanied  by  the  struggle 
for  trade  and  consequent  naval  supremacy.  Spain  at  first  claimed  all  trade  for 
herself,  then  admitted  England  and  France.  England,  to  advance  her  naval 
power  by  fostering  the  carrying  trade  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  enforced  the 
Navigation  Laws.  This  caused  the  capture  of  many  a  foreign  ship,  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  on  all  sides. 
These  national  feuds  were  accompanied  by  private  piratical  undertakings,  and  the 
buccaneers  fattened. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  smuggling  was  prevalent  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  subject  to  violent  repression  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The 
well-known  case  of  Eobert  Jenkins,  master  of  the  brig  "  Eebecca,"  who  lost  his 
ear  on  his  way  from  Jamaica  to  London,  was  not  unique.  Bear-Admiral  Stewart, 
who  then  commanded  on  the  Jamaica  station,  saw  that  the  fault  lay  largely  with 
the  Jamaica  merchants,  but  the  English  merchants  made  their  views  felt  in 
Parliament,  and  Vernon's  destruction  of  Porto  Bello  was  the  result.  The  De- 
claration of  the  Independence  of  America  complicated  matters  still  further.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would  not  understand  why  they  should  not,  as 
a  foreign  state,  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
which  had  been  their  right  before  they  revolted ;  and  in  this  feeling  they  had  the 
sympathy  of  many  in  the  islands,  who  needed  cheap  supplies  of  lumber  and  pro- 
visions for  their  estates  and  homes ;  and  a  handy  market  for  their  sugar.  At  this 
time  loyalists  from  the  Southern  States  went  to  the  Bahamas  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  white  population  being  doubled  and  the  negro  population 
trebled.  Thither  they  brought  cotton  planting  with  them. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  if  Scotsmen  have  been  prominent  in 
colonisation,  it  was  men  from  the  west  of  England  who  laid  the  foundations — 
Somers,  Drake,  Ealegh,  Grenville.  The  English  preferred  at  first,  in  the  main, 
adventure  to  cultivation,  and  only  took  to  planting  and  trading  when  buccaneering 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  They  then,  after  their  fashion,  muddled  through  to 
victory  and  successful  colonisation — fighting,  trading  and  planting  by  turns — and 
grumbling  and  growling  all  the  time  at  their  treatment  by  the  Mother  Country. 

As  the  islands  became  more  settled  under  the  English  colonists,  vessels  which 
had  at  first  been  equipped  for  home  defence,  began  to  assume  the  position  of 
private  men-of-war,  or  privateers ;  and  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  they  brought  into 
Port  Eoyal,  sometimes  with  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  sometimes  without, 
fabulous  spoils  from  the  Spaniards.  When  it  suited  the  home  programme  the 
local  governor  was  praised  for  zeal  in  the  Imperial  service.  When  the  complaints 
of  the  Spanish  court  became  too  insistent,  he  was  made  a  scapegoat  and  recalled. 
But  the  habit  of  plundering  the  hated  Spaniard  had  got  into  the  blood  of  men 
who  were  ill-fitted  to  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  and  the  steps  from  authorised  privateers- 
man,  first  to  unauthorised  buccaneer,  and  then  to  pirate  and  murderer,  were  easy. 
And  no  close  scrutiny  was  exercised  upon  the  origin  of  the  wealth  poured  into  Port 
Eoyal,  which  its  owners  squandered  in  drinking  and  gaming  as  quickly  as  they 
had  gained  it.  In  five  years  of  the  commerce-destroying  actions  of  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1702-07),  a  great  part  of  which  was  aimed  at  the 
West  Indian  trade,  France  lost  1,346  merchant  ships  and  England  1,146,  of  which 
300  were  retaken. 

Of  the  British  possessions,  the  earliest  to  be  settled  was  St.  Kitts  in  1623, 
followed  by  Barbados,  Nevis,  Antigua  and  Montserrat.  Then  came  the  capture 
of  Jamaica  in  1655 — the  first  colony  taken  by  force  from  Spain,  and  the  first  taken 
by  force  by  Great  Britain — and  the  settlement  of  the  Bahamas  eleven  years  later. 
It  was  not  till  another  century  had  passed  bhat  Dominica,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
St.  Vincent  were  fully  acquired  by  British  arms.  Trinidad  and  British  Honduras 
became  British  just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  St.  Lucia 
and  Tobago  just  afterwards.  Thus  180  years  were  occupied  in  the  shaping 
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of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  During  that  time  several  of 
the  islands,  as  we  have  seen,  changed  hands  with  alarming  frequency.  At 
times  England  had  footing  in  countries  owned  by  France  and  Spain,  such  as 
Havannah  and  part  of  San  Domingo,  while  the  fortification  and  holding  of  the 
H.M.S.  Diamond  Rock  forms  a  picturesque  episode  in  the  protracted  warfare 
that  was  waged  in  the  Caribbean  sea  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Early  in  the  year  1782,  England's  ownership  in  the  West  Indian  islands  had 
reached  its  nadir — all  that  was  in  her  hands  being  Jamaica,  Barbados  and 
Antigua ;  when  Eodney  in  April,  by  his  glorious  victory  over  de  Grasse,  in  which 
he  displayed  by  his  methods  of  concentration  a  great  advance  over  previous  naval 
tactics,  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  re-established  Britain's  dominion 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  finally  secured  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  During 
the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  the  combatants,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  West  India  merchants  in  London  gave  an  address  and 
piece  of  plate  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6  for  humanity  when  in  charge  of  former 
British  islands.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  England  restored  to  France  and  her  allies 
all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  in  the  West  Indies  except  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia ;  and 
thus  the  extent  of  England's  territory  in  the  West  Indies  was  settled  as  it  is 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  relinquishing  of  her  suzerainty  over  the  Mosquito 
territory  in  later  days.  And  in  subsequent  years  the  only  change  that  occurred 
was  the  distribution  and  redistribution  of  various  islands  under  different 
governorships,  a  process  which  is  proceeding  even  till  to-day. 

In  these  conquests  and  reconquests,  seamen  have  ever  played  a  prominent 
part.  From  the  lesus,  which  Hawkins  with  unconscious  irony  used  as  a  slaver, 
to  the  Ariadne,  the  flagship  of  the  admiral  recently  in  command  of  a  North 
America  and  West  Indies  squadron,  many  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  British 
Navy  have  sailed  or  steamed  in  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean;  and  the  flags  of  not 
a  few  of  England's  most  celebrated  seamen  have  waved  over  it — Drake,  Ealegh, 
Myngs,  Benbow,  Pocock,  Vernon,  Hosier,  Ogle,  Kepple,  Eodney,  the  Parkers, 
Nelson,  Hood,  the  Eowleys,  Duckworth,  Cochrane,  Popham,  and  the  late  veteran 
Sir  Francis  McClintock,  of  Arctic  fame. 

In  building  their  chief  towns  the  Spaniards  frequently  chose  an  inland  site — 
e.g.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  (the  present  Spanish  town)  in  Jamaica,  and  St.  Joseph 
in  Trinidad.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  without  exception,  have  chosen 
sites  on  the  seaboard,  their  main  object  having  been  trade  and  commerce;  and 
although  fear  of  the  buccaneers  at  first  made  the  Dutch  cultivate  up  the  river 
banks  in  Guiana,  the  other  European  colonisers  have  adopted  the  same  plan.  All 
based  their  habitations  on  those  of  their  home-lands,  making  only  such  alterations 
as  climatic  conditions  required,  and  the  nationality  of  the  builders  of  \Vest  Indian 
houses  is  not  far  to  seek.  Every  chief  town  in  the  West  Indies  to-day,  no  matter 
what  its  nationality,  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  yet  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada 
are  the  only  colonies  which  own  ports  where  ocean-going  steamers  can  lie  alongside. 
In  the  Lesser  Antilles  the  ports,  in  order  to  secure  shelter,  are  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
islands,  and  the  chief  towns  are  hotter  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  to  windward. 
Thanks  to  the  Palisadoes,  Kingston  in  Jamaica  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  yet 
exposed  to  the  health-giving  sea  breeze. 

Short  as  has  been  the  history  of  civilisation  in  the  Caribbean,  one  or  two  towns 
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have  already  passed  away.  Of  Georgetown,  the  eighteenth  century  capital  of 
Tobago,  not  a  trace  remains  to-day ;  and  the  former  town  of  Castries  in  Grenada 
now  reposes  under  a  lagoon  opposite  its  successor. 

The  origin  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  is  mixed  in  character.  Some,  like 
Barbados,  were  settled  by  those  who  felt  that  England  had  no  longer  room  for  them : 
others  were  acquired  rather  with  a  view  to  annoy  an  enemy  (Cromwell's 
avowed  object  in  attacking  Hispaniola  and  in  taking  Jamaica),  and  had  perforce 
to  be  settled  when  captured.  Owing  party  to  climatic,  partly  to  geographical 
and  partly  to  economic  reasons,  these  colonies  have  not  been  colonised  in  the 
same  spirit  as  was  North  America  or  Australia.  There  families  by  the  thousand 
have  gone  and  settled  and  multiplied,  adopting  the  country  as  their  home.  In 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  other  hand,  heat,  inducing  lassitude,  lack  of  sport,  and 
such  like  recreations  dear  to  the  heart  of  Englishmen,  and  in  many  cases  in  the 
past  a  too-easily-acquired  wealth,  led  the  proprietors  to  first  pay  frequent  visits 
to  the  Mother  Country  and  then  to  live  there  altogether.  While  in  the  colonies 
they  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  legislative  chambers.  Sprung,  many  of  them, 
from  the  best  families  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  ill-brooked  anything  which 
looked  like  dictation,  and  were  ever  ready  to  insist  on  their  rights  and  privileges, 
salving  their  consciences  with  prefatory  remarks  expressing  unbounded  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  British  Crown ;  and  when  resident  in  England  they  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  either  personally  or  through  their 
friends.  Yet  when,  colonisation  achieved,  the  time  came,  with  emancipation, 
for  the  welding  together  of  a  people  from  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  races 
gathered  together  in  the  Caribbean — a  few  native  Indians,  British  (English,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Welsh  and  their  Creole  descendants),  a  few  Creole  French  and  Spanish, 
African  and  Creole  Negroes  and  a  large  number  of  mixed  race  of  negro  and 
European  blood  of  varying  shades — the  absenteeism  of  many  proprietors,  and  conse- 
quent lessening  of  interest  in  those  living  on  and  near  their  estates,  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  question  already  complicated. 

FRANK  CUNDALL. 
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"  WE  go  in  at  Lytton,"  a  mysterious  phrase  to  the  Eastern  Canadian  who  for 
the  first  time  leaves  the  main  line  of  railroad  between  the  gate  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Vancouver. 

We  duly  "  went  in  "  on  a  scorching  hot  September  afternoon,  to  find  ourselves 
the  unlooked-for  guests  of  the  Anglican  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  inhabit  the 
little  rectory  perched  on  a  "  bench  "  high  above  the  Fraser  River. 

There  was  time  for  a  ramble  down  to  the  river  brink  and  on  to  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  gorge  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Thompson  River  pass  into  that 
of  the  Fraser  on  their  way  to  the  ocean.  Countless  salmon  were  evidently  trying 
to  decide  the  respective  merits  of  the  spawning  beds  in  the  upper  waters  of  Hie 
two  rivers.  On  a  spit  of  sand  close  by  lay  the  dismembered  portion  of  a  magnificent 
gold-dredge,  suggesting  the  golden  treasure  which  lay  hidden  under  the  swirling 
waters  befoi'e  us. 
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One  or  two  of  our  party  accompanied  the  rector  to  the  little  chapel  attached 
to  the  mission  church,  where  we  had  the  novel  experience  of  hearing  the  evening 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  chanted  and  responded  to  in  "  Salish."  The 
candles  on  the  altar  flickered  and  flared  in  the  hot  night  wind  which,  with  the 
hum  of  the  mosquitoes,  made  an  accompaniment  to  the  melodious  voices  of  the 
few  Indian  men  and  women  present,  whose  chanted  responses  rose  and  fell  in 
perfect  tune  and  measure.  Coming  back  through  the  village  the  lights  from  a 
little  hospital  shone  brightly  out  in  the  murk  of  the  evening,  telling  of  the  ministra- 
tion enjoyed  by  many  a  settler  and  Indian  who  had  need  of  medical  or  surgical  aid. 

"  Oh,  my  parish,"  said  the  rector  in  reply  to  a  query.  "  I  cover  about  a 
thousand  miles  in  my  yearly  round  among  my  people."  It  is  the  same  old  story. 
Not  a  word  about  the  hardships,  dangers,  or  fatigues  of  those  long  journeys,  with 
only  Indians  as  interpreters  and  guides.  The  British  public-school  boy,  who  in 
the  playing-fields  of  his  school  takes  his  triumphs  and  defeats,  his  knocks  and 
fumbles  with  indifference,  carries  that  spirit  of  gay  insouciance  into  whatever 
corner  of  the  Empire  he  may  find  his  "  niche,"  and  when  he  carries  this  spirit 
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into  the  unsettled  portions  of  a  great  province  he  can  "  play  the  game  "  with  the 
most  stoical  of  aborigines. 

If  early  birds  secure  the  tit-bits  of  the  breakfast  table  early  travellers  in  the 
dry  belt  of  British  Columbia  lap  the  cream  of  Nature's  beauty  when  the  stage 
rattles  up  to  the  door  at  6  A.M.  on  a  fine  September  morning. 

We  were  a  party  of  five,  including  the  driver  of  the  excellent  team  of  horses, 
fairly  well  bred  and  with  perfect  manners — the  latter  a  most  important  item  when 
you  are  destined  to  pass  over  sections  of  road  in  a  fifty-mile  drive  on  the  outer 
edge  of  a  mountain  ledge,  with  a  sheer  fall  of  many  hundred  feet  to  the  river  below 
and  a  threatened  avalanche  of  rock  and  shale  menacing  it  from  above.  The  title 
of  the  "  Great  Slide  "  was  only  too  appropriate.  Our  fourth  passenger  was 
en  route  for  the  "  big-game  country  "  in  the  district  of  Lillooet,  where  his  sport 
had  been  so  successful  in  past  seasons  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  India  lo 
Ivy  his  luck  again. 

To  describe  scenery  which  is  deeply  impressive  is  a  difficult  task.  What  your 
optic  nerve  reveals  io  you  is  the  minor  part  of  the  sensation  produced.  Congenial 
companionship,  rapidity  of  motion  in  the  bracing  morning  air,  endless  variation  in 
a  scheme  of  colour  which  changes  only  in  form  and  tone,  all  combines  to  produce 
a  species  of  intoxication  which  is  the  essence  of  the  whole. 

On  we  bowled  at  a  smart  pace,  swinging  round  endless  curves  which  met  us 
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at  every  few  hundred  yards,  until  the  sensation  became  almost  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  skating  the  "  Dutch  roll."  Now  it  appeared  as  if  the  horses  were 
heading  directly  towards  the  brink  of  the  river ;  then  a  sharp  turn  would  bring 
a  down  grade  to  a  little  bridge  which  spanned  the  mountain  torrent,  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  and  so  overgrown  with  sheltering  scrub  that  it  was  only 
an  angry  murmur  which  told  of  its  presence  as  it  rushed  downward  to  lose  its 
identity  in  the  mighty  river  flowing  towards  the  sea. 

Amber,  de-ep  liquid  blue,  rose  pink  surrounding  the  curling,  twisting  ribbon  of 
the  silver  river.  Here  and  there  a  stretch  of  emerald  green  of  irrigated  "  benches," 
or  the  shadowy  wedge  of  tree-clothed  gullies  which  intersected  the  chain  of 
mountains.  The  mist  of  early  morning  wreathed  about  the  transparent  blue  of  still 
slumbering  mountains.  Meadow  larks  sang  in  the  orchards,  cattle  and  sheep 
grazed  perilously  close  to  the  edge  of  plateaus  which  stretched  out  high  above  the 
river.  Magpies,  with  plumage  like  burnished  metal,  flitted  from  branch  to  branch 
of  (he  immensely  tall  pine  trees. 

There  is  a  curious  velvety  quality  in  both  air  and  soil  peculiar  to  this  region  ; 
a  handful  of  dun-coloured  earth  sliding  through  the  fingers  recalls  the  smoothness 
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of  calcined  magnesia.  The  smallest  stream  of  water  is  bordered  with  luxuriant 
herbage,  and  the  course  of  the  irrigating  canals  marks  a  vivid  line  of  green  amid 
the  burnt-umber  tone  of  the  arid  stretches.  Like  the  prairie  regions,  Nature's 
"  cultivator  "  is  here  present  in  the  fierce  rays  of  spring  sunlight,  producing  on 
frost-bound  soil  that  magic  process  of  vibration,  disintegrating  each  particle  on  the 
surface  while  leaving  a  substratum  of  moisture  below.  On  mountain  tops  the  sun 
plays  yet  another  role,  setting  loose  the  flood-gates  of  snow  water,  which  .sweeps 
down  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley,  carrying  with  it  decayed  vegetable  matter  to 
enrich  the  bottom  lands.  The  low  temperature  of  the  summer  nights,  so  common 
throughout  the  province,  is  offset  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun-baked  hills, 
veritable  storage  batteries  of  warmth  for  crops  and  orchaixls. 

Farms  on  the  Indian  reserves  which  we  passed  appeared  to  be  in  a  fairly  thriving 
condition,  and  it  is  hero  that  the  bean  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Boston  baked  taan  "  is  grown  in  great  quantities.  In  front  of  some  of 
the  Indian  houses  were  what  looked  suspiciously  like  wooden  bedsteads  being  utilised 
as  drying  platforms  for  the  bean  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  was, 
however,  scattered  along  the  river  bank;-;,  the  men  with  gigantic  scoop-nets  dipping 
for  salmon  in  the  eddies  and  pools,  while  the  women  and  children  split  and  cleaned 
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the  pink  fleshed  fish  and  hung  them  in  the  sunlight  to  dry.     A  wonderful  harvest 
this,  for  the  salmon  were  running  in  millions  up  to  their  spawning  grounds. 

It  was  rarely  that  any  vehicle  passed  us  on  that  mountain  road  which  twisted  and 
turned  every  few  hundred  yards;  but  the  men  we  met  appeared  to  be  well-to-do 
farmers,  whose  houses  had  an  air  of  being  well-built,  solid  habitations  set  well  out 
on  the  carefully  irrigated  ledges  which  overlooked  the  river,  commanding  views  of 
indescribable  beauty.  An  orchard  and  garden  surrounded  each  house,  and  cattle 
and  horses  roamed  over  the  fields. 

Luncheon  time  found  us  in  a  picturesque  "  half-way  house  "  built  of  logs,  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden  where  flowers  ran  riot  among  melons,  luscious  tomatoes, 
fruit  trees,  and  vegetables.  An  excellent  meal,  a  change  of  horses,  and  we  were 
off  again,  to  draw  up  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  picturesque  and  exquisitely 
situated  village  of  Lillooeli,  which  is  rich  in  legends  of  the  gold-mining  days,  and 
boasts  of  the  glory  of  growing  the  best  peaches  in  the  world,  as  well  as  possessing 
an  adobe  house  and  a  fire-alarm  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  iron  triangle  hung  in  a  little 
belfry  above  a  tiny  frame  hall. 

What  are  the  problems  which  confront  the  dweller  in  this  delightful  and  too 
little  known  district?  First  and  foremost,  transportation,  which  will  change  that 
phrase  of  "  Going  in  at  Lytton  "  into  "  We  change  at  Lytton  for  the  Eraser 
Valley  ";  secondly,  a  giant  irrigation  scheme  on  the  lines  of  that  inaugurated  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company  in  Alberta.  Millions  of  acres  of  grain  lands 
and  fniit  lands  await  the  enterprise  of  the  capitalist  who  has  the  foresight  to  push 
through  a  comprehensive  irrigation  scheme.  The  writer  was  told  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  blasting  rocks  in  the  river  bed. would  insure  the 
possibility  of  steamboat  connection  between  Lytton  and  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
little  village  with  the  euphonious  name  of  Lillooet.  There  is  sufficient  power  to 
drive  an  electric  railway  along  the  valley  and  so  open  up  to  tourist  traffic  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Canada.  To  the  Canadian  tourist  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  route  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  country  through  which 
one  passes  is  the  incredibly  rich  and  unclaimed  dower  of  the  people,  who  will 
one  day  convert  the  now  arid  and  uncultivated  benches  into  magnificent  orchards, 
fields,  and  gardens. 

In  a  province  so  prodigiously  blessed  with  potential  and  undeveloped  wealth 
the  authorities  must  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  know  which  portion  demands  the 
most  speedy  outlay  of  capital  and  transportation  facilities.  Thousands  of  Canadians 
go  to  Europe  every  season,  to  travel  in  Switzerland  or  some  other  favoured  region, 
while  in  their  own  country  they  have  scenery  which  rivals  that  of  any  Con- 
tinental playground,  and .  which,  unlike  the  playgrounds  of  Europe,  presents 
also  an  opportunity  for  solid  investment.  The  name  Lillooet  will  ever  be  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  the  most  delicious  of  grapes  and  melons  from  one 
Santino,  who  had  left  Italy  twenty  years  before  to  establish  his  home  on  the  most 
magnificent  site  overlooking  the  Eraser  Eiver. 

Our  little  party  of  three  left  the  stage  at  Lillooet  and  clambered  into  a  double- 
seated  wagon,  which  whirled  us  off  to  our  destination,  a  farm  some  eight  miles 
from  the  village,  the  property  of  the  writer's  host,  who  w;is  lo  show  her  the 
delights  of  rural  existence  on  the  fertile  "  benches  "  of  the  Eraser  River — but  that 
is  another  story,  to  bf5  reserved  for  a  subsequent  article.  MAY  FiTZ-GiBBON. 
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As  a  South  African  colonist  of  thirty-six  years  standing  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  excellent  article  in  the  June  number  on  "  Native  Development  "  by  Colonel 
Tamplin,  K.C.  He  demurs  to  the  title  "Native  Question,"  which  heads  this 
article,  and  it  is  true  enough  that  the  "  South  African  Native  Question  "  has  been 
written  about  and  spoken  about  ad  nauseam.  But,  paei^1  Colonel  Tamplin,  this 
"  question  "  exists,  and  its  progressive  solution  is  the  foremost  task  which  lies 
before  the  statesmen  of  our  Union.  Colonel  Tamplin  puts  some  incontrovertible 
points  with  a  lucidity  and  clearness  familiar  to  all  his  friends.  He  sat  for  some 
ye.ars  in  the  Cape  Parliament  for  a  constituency  mainly  controlled  by  the  native 
vote,  and  he  knows  our  native  people  well.  One  of  his  chief  points  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  South  African  native  to  the  American  negro  and  to  the  West  Coast 
people  from  whom  the  American  slave  population  was  originally  derived. 

Nothing  annoys  an  intelligent  South  African  native  more  than  for  newcomers 
to  confuse  him  with  West  Coast  people,  or  their  descendants,  because,  like  them, 
he  is  a  black  man.  The  South  African  Bantu  races,  who  first  came  south  some 
three  hundred  years  ago,  are  of  North  African  origin,  with  a  very  distinct  infusion 
of  Semitic  blood.  They  are  a  virile  race,  and  their  conquering  armies  dispossessed 
and  crushed  the  original  aboriginal  races  of  South  Africa.  They  pushed  south- 
ward to  Zululand  and  Natal,  and  westward  till  they  conquered  (and  almost  exter- 
minated) the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Their  westward  progress  was  only  checked  by  European  arms,  and  land  settlement, 
first  by  the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  by  the  four 
thousand  British  settlers  of  1820  who  founded  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Another  point  in  their  favour  is  that  their  manhood  has  never  been 
crushed  by  slavery.  The  Zulu  and  Kafir  races  are  free  from  all  servile  vices. 
They  are  men,  and  can  be  treated  as  men. 

I  am  not  a  missionary,  save  in  the  sense  that  every  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church  in  South  Africa  must  be  a  missionary.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  charge 
of  ordinary  South  African  parishes,  where  our  chief  work  lies  amongst  our 
own  people,  have  at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  the  natives  who  are. in  domestic 
service,  or  who  are  employed  as  ordinary  labourers  in  every  large  town, 
as  well  as  upon  our  farms.  We  are  responsible  for  them  as  well  as  for  our 
European  parishioners,  and  this  applies  to  a  much  greater  extent  to  such  officers 
of  the  Church  as  bishops  and  archdeacons.  In  the  latter  capacity  I  have  the 
supervision  of  large  native  missions,  and,  if  I  did  not  care  for  and  endeavour  to 
understand  our  natives,  as  far  as  a  white  man  can  understand  their  strange  and 
subtils  ways  of  thought,  I  should  be  unfit  to  occupy  rny  present  position.  I  say 
this  much  to  show  that  I  ought  to  know  something  about  our  natives  which 
may  escape  superficial  observers,  sensational  novelists  with  local  South  African 
colour,  and  globe-trotting  travellers.  I  see  and  recognise  the  colonist's  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  the  natives,  just  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  native's  own  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  the  white  man.  No  sensible  colonist  believes  that  South  Africa 
can  ever  be  a  "  white  man's  country  "  like  Australia.  And  no  sensible  educated 
native  believes  in  the  parrot  cry  of  the  mischievous  imported  American  negro, 
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"  Africa  for  the  black  man."  NYe  have  to  build  up  South  Africa  upon  the  basis  of 
making  the  best  of  its  European  and  native  elements.  Not  by  fusion  of  races,  which 
both  alike  abhor,  but  by  the  development  of  white  and  black  civilisation  upon  parallel 
lines.  Not  on  the  same  lines,  be  it  noted.  We  do  not  want  to  make  our  natives 
into  bad  copies  of  Europeans.  And  the  best  of  them  have  sufficient  insight  not  to 
desire  this  for  themselves. 

Another  important  point,  well  put  by  Colonel  Tamplin,  is  that  the  South 
African  natives  nourish,  and  increase  in  numbers,  under  the  British  flag.  Our 
"  pax  Britannica  "  in  the  native  territories  has  put  an  end  to  tribal  wars,  and  the 
increase  of  the  population  under  just  and  orderly  government  is,  in  itself,  a  problem. 
The  South  African  natives  already  outnumber  the  white  population  by  about  six 
to  one,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  our  virile  native  races  dwindling  and  fading  before 
European  civilisation,  like  the  red  man  in  America,  the  Maori  in  New  Zealand,  or 
the  Australian  blacks.  Colonel  Tamplin  remarks  "  that  the  truth  is  that  the 
natives  are  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds."  Here  is  a  solid  fact,  but  against  it 
must  be  set  the  equally  evident  truth  that  this  advance  is  not  an  even  and  uniform 
progress.  The  Kafirs  and  Fingoes  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  at  least  fifty  years 
ahead  of  the  Zulus  in  Natal  in  real  civilisation.  The  liberal  and  enlightened  native 
policy  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  borne  its  fruits,  and  110  man  ever  did  more  to  further 
this  policy  than  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  undue  harshness  of  the  "  Shepstone  "  native 
policy  in  Natal.  But  its  essence  was  to  rule  barbarians  by  barbarian  customs  and 
laws,  with  the  logical  consequence  that  those  thus  ruled  remained  barbarians.  'If 
the  Natal  Zulus  had  been  ruled  as  the  Cape  Colony  natives  have  been  ruled,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Natal  native  rebellion  of  1906  would  have  occurred.  A  caution 
is  here  needed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd's  able  book  "  The  Essential  Kafir." 
Its  conclusions  are  in  the  main  true  with  regard  to  the  natives  who  are  still  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  but  the  book  is  misleading  with  regard  to  the  million  and  a  half 
of  natives  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transkei.  There  are  over  seven  hundred 
native  Government  schools  in  the  Transkei,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
These  schools  are  nearly  all  staffed  by  native  certificated  teachers,  and  are  under 
Government  inspection.  Their  results  are  most  encouraging.  Lord  Milner 
appointed  a  strong  "Commission  on  Native  Affairs,"  which  reported  in  l'J03. 
The  Commissioners  represented  both  white  races,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Dutch 
Commissioners  with  their  British  colleagues  was  a  significant  fact.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  its  representative  character  was 
testified  by  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Krogh  and  de  la  Harpe  on  the  Dutch  side,  and 
Colonel  Stanford,  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Transkei,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  on 
the  British  side.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  some  of  the  leading  conclusions  of 
this  important  Commission,  whose  Report  was  unanimous.  Dutch  public  opinion 
on  the  native  question  is  far  removed  from  the  "  voortrekker's  "  view  of  seventy 
years  ago,  when  some  Boers  drove  Livingstone  out  of  Kuruman  and  burnt  his 
mission  station.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  day 
supports  some  one  hundred  missionaries  to  the  native  people,  who  are  doing  excel- 
lent work.  The  Commission  used  the  following  remarkable  words  upon  missionary 
work:  "  The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  native 
races  must  depend  mainly  on  their  acceptance  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  It 
is  true  that  the  conduct  of  many  converts  to  Christianity  is  not  all  that  could  be 
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desired,  but,  nevertheless,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  improved 
morality  of  the  Christian  section  of  the  population,  and  to  the  effect  that  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  native  mind  no  inherent  incapacity  to  apprehend  the  truths  of 
Christian  teaching,  or  to  adopt  Christian  morals  as  a  standard." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  missionaries,  or  of  laymen  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Christian  missions.  They  are  the  words  of  responsible  officials,  .with  wide  experi- 
ence of  our  native  races,  arid  of  men  who  after  hearing  pages  of  evidence  of  all 
kinds  from  magistrates,  fanners,  and  hard-headed  South  African  citizens,  as  well 
as  from  natives  themselves,  have  deliberately  formed 'their  united  judgment,  upon 
outstanding  and  existing  facts.  With  regard  to  native  education  the  conclusions 
of  Lord  Milner's  Commission  are  equally  emphatic.  They  condemn  undenomi- 
national schools  for  natives,  and  insist  on  the  duty  of  Government  to  support  the 
existing  system  of  State-aided  denominational  schools.  They  demand  that 
"  regular  moral  and  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  all  native  schools," 
Whilst  deprecating  "over  education"  for  our  natives,  the  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Native  College  for  higher  education, 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Some  of  our  wealthier  natives  have  sent  their 
sons  to  America  to  Tuskagee,  and  other  negro  colleges,  with  the  worst  possible 
results.  The  Commissioners  aptly  remark  that  "  the  character  of  education  in 
these  colleges,  and  the  atmosphere  of  racial  animosity  in  which  the  education  is 
acquired,  render  an  extension  of  this  practice  undesirable." 

The  only  way  to  prevent  our  wealthier  natives  from  sending  their  sons  to 
American  negro  colleges  is  to  provide  a  college  in  South  Africa  for  higher  education 
for  natives.  This  college  is  now  under  contemplation  by  the  authorities.  It.  is 
here  that  we  may  fitly  discuss  the  native  racial  movement  called  ."  Ethiopianism." 
It  began  with  the  secession  of  Nehemiah  Tile,  a  native  WTesleyan  minister,  in  1882. 
He  was  a  Tembu  Kafir,  and  founded  what  he  called  the  "  Tem'bu  "  church,  with 
the  Tembu  chief  Gangelizwe  as  its  head.  He  used  the  "  State  Prayers  "  of  the 
Prayer-book  with  the  substitution  of  "  Gangelizwe  our  King  "  for  Queen  Victoria. 
Tile's  movement  was  fundamentally  "  racial."  It  was  not  only  a  revolt  against 
the  control  of  the  white  missionary,  but  contained  a  dangerous  germ  of  revolt 
against  all  "  white  "  government.  Gangelizwe 's  successor,  Dalindyebo,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Tile,  but  native  chiefs  in  the  Transkei  are  afraid  to  quarrel  with 
government.  So  that  when  the  Cape  Government  told  the  chief  that  Tile's  move- 
ment must  be  dropped,  Dalindyebo  submitted,  and  Tile  shortly  after  died,  a  broken 
and  disappointed  man.  But  the  seeds  of  his  movement  for  native  independence  of 
white  rulers  remained.  Then  came  negro  missionaries  from  America  who  belonged 
to  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists.  They  picked  up.  the  fruits  of  Tile's  move- 
ment, and  founded  what  they  called  the  "  Ethiopian  Church  "  from  a  number  of 
seceding  native  Wesleyans.  They  made  Mr.  J.  Dwane,  a  seceding  Wesleyan  native 
minister  of  some  ability,  "  Bishop  "  of  this  new  sect.  In  one  of  its  "  Official  " 
papers  it  said  that  "  by  and  by  the  native  people  will  drive  the  British  out  of  South 
Africa,  and  make  an  African  Republic."  The  so-called  "  Ethiopian  Church  " 
thus  became  a  political  danger.  Some  of  its  preachers  were  responsible  for  stirring 
up  the  recent  Natal  rebellion.  One  of  them  was  convicted  of  seditious  preaching, 
and  was  flogged  under  martial  law.  The  usual  outcry  was  raised  in  certain. ignorant 
circles  in  England  about  "  flogging  a  minister  of  religion."  But  South  African 
opinion  rightly  thought  that  the  preacher  of  sedition  got  his  just  deserts.  The 
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more  sensible  of  the  educated  natives  began  to  see  the  danger  of  the  Ethiopian 
movement.  Its  leader,"  Bishop  "  Dwane,  and  about  eight  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers, joined!  the  English  Church  as  a  corporate  body  in  the  year  1900.  They 
asked  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town  to  receive  them  on  religious  grounds,  owing 
to  tlreir  lack  "of  valid  ordination,  and  their  "Bishop"  became  a  layman,  and 
received  a  "  Gatechist's  licence."  He  was  subsequently  ordained  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  English  Church  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  His  followers  are  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  have  dropped  their  political  "  Ethiopianism. "  They 
are  a  corporate  "  guild  "  of  native  Christians  within  the  Church,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Mr.  Dwane  gave  evidence  before  Lord 
Milner's  Commission  that  he  considered  the  aims  of  the  Americanised  "  Ethio- 
pians "  "  politically  objectionable."  The  secession  of  the  law-abiding  and  loyal 
"  Ethiopians  "  to  the  English  Church  has  left  the  disloyal  section  weak  and  in- 
effective. The  wise  action  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town  in  receiving  these 
people  into  the  English  Church  has  neutralised  a  serious  political  danger.  As  a 
whole,  the  natives  of  South  Africa  are  loyal  to  the  Empire.  If  our  new  Union 
Government  acts  with  caution  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  native  affairs,  I 
believe  firmly  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  native  wars  and  rebellions. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  native  vote.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
a  native  must  possess  some  property  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  can 
exercise  the  franchise.  The  three  other  States  of  the  Union  do  not  allow  the  native 
to  vote,  and  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  very  idea.  But  both  Dutch  and  British 
agreed  to  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Milner's  Commission  on  this  thorny  subject. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the  natives  should  elect  their  own  members, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  vote  for  the  ordinary  constituencies.  The  native  elections 
were  to  be  held  on  a  different  day  from  the  European  .elections.  No  white  man  is 
to  vote  in  a  native  election,  and  vice  versd.  The  members  representing  native 
constituencies  were  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  "  white  man's  politics."  They  were  to 
be  "  cross-bench  "  members,  and  to  deal  solely  with  native  affairs.  And  native 
affairs  were  to  be  regarded  as  neutral  by  the  white  parties  of  "  Ministerialists  " 
and  "  Opposition. "  Native  affairs  were  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits,  apart 
from  party,  with  the  advice  of  the  members  for  native  constituencies.  This  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  ditficulty  ought  to  satisfy  both  Europeans  arid  natives. 

The  natives  have  considerable  aptitude  for  local  self-government.  The  Native 
Council  in  the  Transkei  is  a  great  success.  So  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  told  me  a  few  months  ago.  Its  "  Upper  House  " 
consists  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Transkei,  and  its  "  Lower  House  "  is  composed 
of  natives  elected  by  the  various  districts.  These  native  members  deal  with 
education  and  the  up-keep  of  roads,  bridges,  &c. — something  like  a  county  council 
in  England.  The  fact  that  they  are  allowed  a  voice  in  expending  the  taxes  raised 
from  their  own  people  has  one  very  convenient  consequence  to  the  Government. 
Those  taxes  are  paid  promptly  and  readily,  although  the  Semitic  strain  in  our 
natives  grudges  parting  with  money. 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  bright  outlook  before  our  Bantu  races.  The  more  they 
are  trusted  the  more  they  respond  to  the  trust.  And  our  "  white  man's  burden  " 
in  South  Africa  is  being  perceptibly  lightened  by  the  increasing  capacity  of  the 
native  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burden. 

A.  T.  WIBGMAN. 
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HERE    DERNBOBG   AND   GEEMAN   COLONIAL   POLICY. 

A  CAREFUL  reader  of  the  Dernburg  articles  in  the  German  home  and  Colonial  Press 
is  at  first  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  the  man  and 
his  work.  After  diligent  study  and  objective  weighing  of  statements,  two  distinct 
views  stand  out  prominently. 

The  Colonies  seem  to  be  relieved  at  his  retirement,  and  Germany  extremely 
sorry,  if  we  judge  in  the  latter  case  by  those  journals  which  are  most  circulated, 
or,  rather,  most  en  evidence.  Close  analysis  shows  that  the  majority  of  Colonials 
really  are  glad  that  the  Dernburg  era  has  come  to  an  end.  To  quote  the  Koloniale 
Zeilschrift  (No.  18,  1910):  "There  will  be  a  general  feeling  of  relief  in  our 
Colonies."  By  far  the  majority  of  German  residents  in  the  Colonies — represent- 
ing the  "  intellectuals  " — being  either  officials  or  officers,  explains  to  a  great  extent 
the  Colonial  attitude.  In  Germany  herself,  practically  only  the  Liberals  are  sorry 
to  see  him  go. 

The  leading  German  papers,  with  large  capital  at  their  disposal,  and  conse- 
quently with  a  good  news  service,  happen  to  be  Liberal  (Berliner  Tageblatt, 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Frankfurter  Zeitung).  These,  of  course,  are  the  papers  which 
are  most  widely  read  and  sold  in  the  streets.  Therefore  a  casual  observer  gains 
a  false  impression;  forgetting  that  above  and  beyond  the  papers  sold  by  news- 
vendors,  most  people  subscribe  to  another  paper  "  at  home,"  and  this  is  their 
political  organ.  But  these  journals  are  not  en  evidence, 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Dernburg,  one  gains  the  impression  that  the  whole  of 
Germany  is  in  mourning  at  his  resignation,  and  considers  that  her  Colonial  affairs 
will  henceforth  relapse  into  chaos.  But  in  reality  German  Colonial  affairs,  and 
the  German  Colonial  Office,  never  were  in  a  state  of  chaos — German  concerns 
never  are — as  the  Liberal  Press  would  have  the  country  believe.  And  even  if  Dern- 
burg started  a  new  era,  that  would  not  go  to  prove  that  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
was  not  successful. 

Close  perusal  of  the  Catholic,  Conservative,  Agrarian,  and  Socialistic  journals 
(the  circulation  of  which  is  for  the  above  mentioned  reasons  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  political  adherents)  shows  a  replica  of  the  Colonial  sentiment, 
and  proves  that  neither  in  Germany  nor  abroad  is  there  really  a  fair  objective  know- 
ledge of  the  opinion  of  Germany  and  her  colonies  on  Dernburg 's  work  and  policy. 

The  non-German  writer  must  endeavour  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and 
get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  truth.  Dernburg 's  name  is  still — and  will  be  for  a 
long  time — in  everybody's  mouth  in  Germany  and  her  Colonies.  Yet  his  retire- 
ment dates  back  to  June  11.  Even  Billow  had  sunk  to  oblivion  in  a  shorter  period. 
Dernburg  was  a  thoroughly  good  all-round  Colonial  politician.  He  was  in  office 
for  a  term  lasting  nearly  four  years.  But  he  did  not  do  more  than  any  average 
Minister  would,  or  could,  have  done  in  his  place.  The  Colonies  had  received  the 
right  impetus  before  he  entered  into  office,  and  would  have  almost  "  run  alone." 

Dernburg  represents  the  thin  end  of  the  Liberal  non-official  wedge  in  Germany. 
And  both  the  Press  and  the  public  are  confounding  his  merits  as  a  Colonial  poli- 
tician and  the  noise  made  about  him,  the  chosen  Liberal  prophet  and  crusader. 
But  all  this  smoke  and  noise  goes  towards  distorting  his  true  picture,  and  must  be 
discounted  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Dernburg,  the  Colonial 
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Minister.  The  ultramontane  Press  never  really  opposed  Herr  Derriburg's  policy 
in  general;  indeed,  Herr  Erzberger,  the  youthful  mouthpiece  of  fhe  Catholic  party, 
clearly  stated  in  a  lecture  on  June  11 — the  same  day  as  the  official  notice  of  the 
Emperor's  acceptance  of  Dernburg 's  resignation  was  published — that  he,  Erz- 
berger, fully  agreed  in  Dernburg 's  policy  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond  fields 
question  in  South-West  Africa.  The  Centrum  objected  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
on  personal  grounds,  dating  from  1906,  when  he  compared  that  party  to  an  abscess 
on  the  German  body  politic.  A  dangerous  insult  to  throw  at  a  party  representing 
37  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  "its  intellect. 

,  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Centrum  brought  "  gentle  pressure  "  to  bear 
on  Dernburg;  strong  enough,  however,  to  cause  him  to  resign  in  time.  Perhaps 
the  best  "proof  against  the  statement  that  he  resigned  of  his  own  free  will  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  his  journey  to  East  Asia  was  arranged  a  long  time  previously 
to  his  resignation,  and  that  he  had  already  selected  an  official  of  the  Colonial  Office 
to  accompany  him.  This  journey,  like  his  African  one,  was  to  have  been  made 
at  the  "  expense  of  the  firm." 

His  humane  treatment  of  the  natives  has  always  been  a  leading  feature  of  the 
ultramontane  Colonial  policy.  To  quote  their  chief  organ,  the  (ierniania:  "  The 
irony  of  fate  willed  that  he  should  adopt  our  policy  in  its  chief' points,  and  thus  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  those  in  whose  ranks  he  had  once  striven  against  the 
Catholic  Colonial  policy."  He  thus  had  opponents  in  two  camps. 

Papers  such  as  the  Lokal-Anzeiyer,  though  semi-official,  are  careful  never  to 
express  any  direct  opinion  one  way  or  another.  Yet,  colourless  as  the  Lolcal- 
Anzciyer.is,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  circulated  of  all,  and  is  certainly  respon- 
sible for  that  body  of  Germans  who  are  pretty  indifferent  as  to  who  is  "  in  " 
or  "  but." 

A  glance  at  the  Social  Democratic  and  Anti-Semitic  Press  proves  them  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Catholic-Conservative-Agrarian  journals.  Their 
opinion  must  always  be  taken  cum  cjrano.  .  .  .  That  the  Socialistic  Press 
should  show  no  love  for  a  millionaire  (marks)  and  ex-bank  president  is  hardly 
astonishing.  The  Anti-Semitic  Press,  one  of  those  many  anomalies  of  modern 
enlightened  Germany,  does  not  stand  for  much,  but  cannot  be  treated  as  a. 
quantite  negligetibie.  Its  antagonism  to  Dernburg  is  hardly  justified,  as  he  is 
only  the  grandson  of  a  Jew  on  his  father's  side. 

But  the  question  of  "  race  "  and  "  race  policy  "  is  deadly  earnest  in  Germany ; 
and,  for  those  who  know  the  country,  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  The  very 
fact  that  he  had  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins — which  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  Conservatives  and  Catholics  as  a  red  rag  on  a  bull — weakened  his  position  from 
the  outset  with  the  "  Blue-Black  Bloc."  That  Dernburg  should,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  have  gained  their  hearty  co-operation  for  a  long  period,  speaks  most 
eloquently  for  the  power  of  his  personality. 

The  conclusions,  then,  we  may  arrive  at  from  the  above  statements  are  that 
the  general  public,  especially  in  non-German  countries,  are  inclined  to  presume 
that,  because  the  Liberal  Press  has  a  large  "  visible  "  circulation,  all  Germany  is 
in  the  Liberal  camp  in  her  admiration  of,  arid  concurrence  with,  Herr  Dernburg. 
Further,  judging  by  the  Liberal  Press,  his  resignation  was  voluntary,  and  repre- 
sents a  national  disaster,  as  being  a  blow  struck  at  the  dawning  of  a  reformed 
Ministry.  Dernburg's  resignation,  from  a  strictly  technical  point  of  view,  was 
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voluntary;  but  not  from  a  political  point  of  view.  That  his  departure  from  office 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  thin  end  of  the  Liberal  wedge  is  true  but  is  irrelevant 
to  Colonial  politics.  That  he  was  the  pioneer  of  a  class  of  Ministers  who  were  to 
rise  from  the  people  and  be  educated  in  commercial  circles  none  will  deny.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  German  Liberal  that  these  are  the.  only  circles  from  which 
Ministers  should  spring,  and  from  which  intelligence  and  perspicaciousness  alone 
can  be  expected.  Dernburg  was  to  them  tantamount  with ,  a  successful  blow 
struck  at  the  type  of  Minister  recruited  from  the  "  Corps-Student  "  element,  whose 
supposed  only  merit  is  a  "  von  "  to  their  name,  a  scarred  face,  and  the  academic 
degrees  o£ '"  Regierurigsassessor  "  and  "  Doctor  Juris."  All  this  has  been  dragged 
'through  the  Press,  as  though  it  had  anything  to  do  with''  Dernburg  the  Colonial 
politician  ! 

Herr  Dernburg 's  importance  as  the  first  German  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  is  undoubtedly  great  and  significant.  But  his  supposed  unparalleled 
popularity,  rivalled  only  by  Bismarck,  is  a  thing  separate  from  his  ministerial 
career  altogether.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  become  the  incorporation  of  German 
Liberalism,  his  appointment  a  Liberal  victory,  his  retirement  a  defeat. 

In  order  to  get  any  objective  idea  of  the  man  as  a  Colonial  politician,  it  will.be 
necessary  to  tear  off  a  good  deal  of  padding  and  wrappage  which  gives  us  quite  a 
wrong  impression  of  his  magnitude  as  such.  But  so  wrapped  up  and  swaddled  is 
he  in  the  laudatory  articles  still  teeming  in  tire  Liberal  Press  of  Germany  to-day 
that  the  truth  of  the  whole  Dernburg  question  becomes  very  difficult  to  arrive  at. 
History  is  but  clear  at  a  distance,  and  we  are  too  near  to  the  present  perspective 
to  form  a  final  opinion.  When  his  successor  has  been  in  office  as  long  as  he  was, 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  (Dernburg 's)  value. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  are :  Has  Dernburg  done  anything,  above 
and  beyond  what  an  ordinary  individual  with  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  duty 
would  have  done?  And:  Has  he  left  the  German  Colonies  better  off  than  where 
he  found  them,  and  is  this  the  result  of  natural  evolution  of  time  or  his  personal 
influence  ? 

When  Herr  Dernburg  entered  office  he  had  two  great  advantages  over  all  his 
predecessors.  Under  him  the  Colonial  Office  first  became  an  independent  institu- 
tion. Former  Ministers  were  merely  directors  of  a  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
under  which  the  Colonial  Department  was  placed;  thus  their  hands  were  partly 
tied.  It  was  decided  by  Prince  Billow  that  the  Colonial  Department  should  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  office,  and  be  independent.  But  he  decided  on 
this  step  long  before  Dernburg 's  name  was  mooted  in  Colonial  circles;  and  the  idea 
did  not,  as  often  stated  to  be  the  case,  originate  with  the  late  Colonial  Secretary. 
His  second  advantage  over  his  predecessors  was  that  the  South- West  African  war 
had  brought  the  Colonies  into  a  conspicuous  position  in  German  politics,  and 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  their  welfare. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  Dernburg  who  first  drew  the  public  attention  to  the 
Colonies,  but  the  Colonial  troubles,  which  were  almost  simultaneous  in  South- 
West  Africa  and  German  East  Africa.  Countless  articles  in  the  Press,  the  reports 
of  special  correspondents,  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  lectures,  pamphlets,  and 
books  in  floods,  had  given  the  public  at  least  an  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Colonies,  and  what  their  possibilities  were;  all  this  was  before  Dernburg  entered 
office.  He  was,  of  course,  lucky  in  finding  the  public  more  or  less  open  to  be 
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interested  in  Colonial  matters  when  he  accepted  his  portfolio.  But  to  say  that  it 
was  due  to  him  alone  that  this  interest  was  aroused  shows  singular  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  his  lauders. 

If  there  is  one  prominently  weak  point  in  his  policy  it  was  his  omission  to 
"  advertise  "  the  Colonies.  With  the  example  of,  for  instance,  Canada  and  Australia 
hefore  him — for  he  claimed  to  have  studied  British  methods — he  should  have  recog- 
nised the  value  of  such  simple  forms  of  "  booming  "  as  the  posting  up  of  placards 
and  posters  containing  information  on  the  Colonies  in  such  centres  of  traffic  as 
railway  stations,  post-offices,  &c.  He  should  have  distributed  pamphlets  and  pic- 
tures wholesale,  and  started  an  emigrants'  information  bureau.  He  also  failed  to 
make  use  of  the  Press  along  these  lines.  The. man  in  the  street  does  not  want  to 
hear  learned  lectures  on  the  national  economical  value  of  the  Colonies,  and  the 
mysteries  of  cotton  and  rubber  growing.  He  wants. plain  questions  answered  in  a 
plain  readable  form  in  some  attractive  illustrated  pamphlet,  such  as  are  issued  by 
the  various  Canadian  provincial  governments.  The  German  uneducated  classes 
know  as  little  about  their  Colonies  to-day  as  they  did  when  Dernburg  took  office. 
And  we  must  remember  that  this  class  supplies  the  greatest  proportion  of  emigrants. 
Of  course,  such  a  form  of  propaganda  as  outlined  above  could  only  have  been 
employed  in  connection  with  South-West  Africa,  which  German  Colonial  politicians 
claim  as  a  "settlement  "  colony — though  this  is  only  the  case  in  the  south. 

Again,  a  system  of  homesteading  should  have  been  introduced.  What  Germany 
wants  is  a  trans-maritime  country  to  which  her  surplus  population  can  be  sent, 
and  thus  go  to  enrich  the  Empire,  and  not,  for  instance,  the  United  States.  It  is 
useless  to  argue  that  German  emigration  is  too  insignificant  to  trouble  about.  With 
a  population  increasing  by  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  yearly,  a  densely  in- 
habited country,  and  an  exodus  of  about  twenty  thousand  emigrants  annually,  the 
time  must  soon  come  when  great  numbers  will  leave  the  Fatherland.  And  even 
if  South- West  Africa  is  not  perhaps  the  ideal  country  for  immigration,  especially 
for  the  indigent  immigrant,  yet  it  is  in  Germany's  interest  to  try  and  direct  the 
stream  of  emigrants  to  that  country.  She  will  naturally  have  to  aid  the  settlers, 
not  only  \vith  free  grants  of  land,  but  with  stock,  implements,  exemption  from 
taxation,  &c.,  &c.  Germany  has  yet  to  learn  that  colonies  are  not  a  form  of  invest- 
ment which  brings  a  speedy  return,  and  that  "  settlement  colonies  "  are  not 
milch-cows.  Germany  will  not  long  be  able  to  stave  off  the  day  when  there  will  be 
a  great  exodus.  To  provide  for  this  contingency  is  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  And  yet  only  the  official  organ  of  the  High-Conservatives, 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  seems  to  have  recognised  this  omission  in  Dernburg 's  policy — 
a  fact  which  rather  proves  that  the  Germans  have  in  general  not  yet  grasped  the 
elements  of  Colonial  policy.  The  Kreuzzeitung  writes:  "We  look  upon  our 
Colonies  as  settlement  areas  to  be  inhabited  by  the  surplus  German  national 
strength  ('  uberschussige  deutsche  Volkskraft  '),  which  is  lost  to  Germany  in 
foreign  countries.  He  (Dernburg),  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  make  our 
Colonies  fields  for  German  commercial  enterprise,  and  allowed  the  national  point 
of  view  to  fall  into  the  background. ' ' 

As  a  business  man  Dernburg  recognised  that  it  was  important  for  Germany  to 
at  least  emancipate  herself  to  a  certain  extent  from  her  dependence  on  other 
countries  for  such  raw  materials  as  cotton,  rubber,  and  coffee.  And  he  was  fully 
aware  that  the  German  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  of  South-West 
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Africa,  are  "  exploitation  "  Colonies  and  the  right  field  for  such  culture.  He  would 
have  been  singularly  dense  if  he  had  not  recognised  that  there  were  two 
principal  pre-conditions  necessary  before  such  hopes  stood  a  chance  of  realisation. 
They  were :  railways  and  a  sound  native  policy. 

To  plan  and  foresee  the  ultimate  value  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway  required  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  and  unshrinking  courage.  To  get 
a  couple  of  hundred  kilometres  of  narrow-gauge  railway  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Diet  for  the  German  Colonies  was  practicable  and  sensible,  but  not  to  be  compared 
— as  has  repeatedly  been  done — with  "  Deeds  that  won  an  Empire." 

We  must  not  forget  that  Dernburg's  predecessors  had  inaugurated  the  new  policy, 
and  all  Colonial  politicians  before  him  had  advocated  it.  Dernburg's  merit  lay  in 
presenting  the  question  to  the  Reichstag  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  induced  to 
grant  the  necessary  capital,  and  be  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  railways — no  easy 
task  this  latter.  Still,  the  ex-president  of  the  German  "  Grossbank  "  had  been 
through  the  school  of  Board  of  Directors'  meetings,  in  which  he  often  had  been 
called  upon  to  induce  his  fellow  directors  and  shareholders  to  invest  sums  of  great 
magnitude  in  industrial  and  other  undertakings — for  instance,  the  Shantung  Rail- 
way. Indeed,  Dernburg  always  looked  upon  the  Colonies  as  a  great  banking  enter- 
prise, and  the  keynote  to  his  policy,  as  well  as  to  his  success,  was  his  endeavour  to 
show  a  good  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And,  as  his  balance-sheets 
always  did  show  a  good  profit  account,  only  time  can  reveal  if  they,  like  many 
bank  balance-sheets,  show  the  real  state  of  profit  and  loss  and  are  not  "  cooked." 

Any  elementary  book  on  Colonial  politics  would  have  told  him  that  the  Congo 
system  of  treating  the  natives  did  not  pay ;  and  what  seems  pure  humanity  towards 
the  natives  of  the  German  Colonies,  and  has  been  praised  as  such  in  endless  pane- 
gyrics, was  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  sound  common  sense.  As  Professor 
Meinhoff  very  sensibly  remarks  in  the  Koloniale  Rund&chau  (July  1910):  "  Dern- 
burg recognised  in  the  native  an  individual  who  could  stand  the  climate  of  the 
Colonies;  ergo  a  very  valuable  individual  for  the  Colonies."  But  as  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  number  of  this  JOURNAL,  (No.  6),  the  German  officer  and  official  sometimes 
incline  to  "  Tropencholer  "  in  their  colonies.  Dernburg,  the  practical  business 
man  without  a  bureaucratic  or  military  training,  which  often  lays  the  seed  to 
"  Tropencholer,"  would  neither  tolerate  nor  excuse  it.  This  is  one  of  the  soundest 
features  of  his  native  policy.  A  man  who  has  had  a  thousand  clerks  working 
under  his  orders  at  the  Darmstadter  Bank  knows  the  value  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  of  the  human  machine.  The  Deutsch-Osiafrikanische  Zeitung  (No.  46) 
remarks:  "  Fancy  a  banker  such  as  Dernburg  posing  as  an  apostle  of  benevo- 
lence "  ("  Man  denke  sich :  Der  Bankier,  ein  Bankier  wie  Dernburg,  als  Humani- 
taetsapostel !  ").  Indeed,  it  seems  strange  to  British  Colonial  politicians  that 
German  writers  should  seriously  pen  such  sentences  as:  "It  was  not  only  his 
(Dernburg's)  beautiful  aim  (sic  '  schone  Ziel  '),  but  that  of  his  predecessors, 
to  let  ...  humanity  and  justice  be  their  guiding  star  in  the  treatment  of  the 
natives."  * 

The  fact  that  Herr  Df-rnburg  was  a  banker  and  "  Grosskapitalist  "  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  financial  development  of  the  Colonies,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

*  Professor  G.  K.  Anton,  in  the  Koloniale  Piindschau,  July  1910,  p.  408.  The  whole 
number  is  devoted  to  Dernburg,  and  bears  the  title  "Dernburg  Nummer." 
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capitalists  willingly  followed  his  advice  and  invested  money  in  Colonial  enterprises, 
and  that  their  interest  should  be  aroused  by  his  presence  in  office  is  but  natural. 
That,  however,  this  should  be  put  down  as  a  special  merit  seems  somewhat  childish 
and  illogical.  The  merit  lay  in  Prince  Biilow's  perspicacity  in  selecting  a  person 
whose  very  presence  would  arouse  the  interest  and  confidence  of  capitalists,  and 
whose  training  would  enable  him  to  point  out,  in  fitting  and  convincing  words,  to 
the  Reichstag  the  advantage  of  constructing  railways. 

Of  all  the  German  Colonies  South-West  Africa  is  the  most  important,  and  has 
the  largest  white  population  (1909:  8,000).  Owing  to  Dernburg's  "diamond 
policy  "  (which  has  been  discussed  so  often  in  the  Press  that  we  need  not  enter 
into  details  here),  the  population  of  South-West  Africa  has  been  driven  into 
a  state  bordering  on  revolt.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  Herr 
Voigt's  utterance  in  the  South- West  African  "  Landesrat,"  or  local  assembly 
(May  12):  "  Seit  Jahr  u.  Tag  hat  er  nicht  aufgehoert,  in  semen  Vortraegen  u.  in 
der  Presse  uns  vor  der  Oeffentlichkeit  zu  diskreditieren.  Wir  seien  Trinker, 
Schwindler,  haetten  kein  Familienleben,  seien  prozesssuechtig  u.s.w." — a  slight 
exaggeration  on  Herr  Voigt's  part.  He  certainly  must  admit  that  there  are  some 
"  rum  "  elements  in  South-West  Africa,  especially  since  the  war  and  the  discovery 
of  diamonds. 

Dernburg's  "  diamond  policy  "  was,  of  course,  directed  against  the  De  Beer's 
Company,  and  was  instigated  by  a  fear  of  British  capital  preponderating  in  a 
German  Colony.  Tt  has  never  been  Britain's  policy  to  keep  German  capital  out 
of  her  African  territory,  in  which  there  is  very  much  of  it  invested.  The  question 
for  a  national  economist  to  decide,  is  whether  he  showed  sound  financial  skill 
in  doing  all  he  could  to  keep  British  capital  out  of  German  South- West  Africa. 
Dr.  S.  Passarge,  the  Director  of  the  new  Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg,  writes  in 
ilic  Koloniale  Rundschttu  (op.  cit.  vide  ut  supra):  "  Dernburg's  greatest  feat  was 
ihe  founding  of  the  Diamond  Monopoly  Company.  .  .  .  Without  him  English  capital 
would  be  all-powerful  in  South-West  Africa.  .  .  .  He  has  made  Berlin  a  diamond 
market  "  (sic). 

On  the  other  hand  the  South- West  Africans  have  shown  themselves  a  little 
unreasonable  in  clamouring  for  self-government.  A  country  twice  as  large  as 
Germany,  with  only  8,000  white  inhabitants,  of  whom  but  two-thirds  are  of  German 
nationality,  is  hardly  ripe  for  the  self-government  of  such  a  vast  territory,  espe- 
cially at  this  early  stage.  The  measure  of  local  self-government  granted  them 
is  fully  adequate  for  the  present.  But  one  fact  remains,  and  that  is  that  the 
German  in  South-West  Africa  is  beginning  to  develop  a  "  national  "  spirit,  which 
seems  to  suggest  a  desire  for  independence — a  spirit  which  in  British  territories 
would  be  dubbed  by  the  German  Press  revolutionary  and  secessionistic.  Nor 
are  voices  wanting  in  South-West  Africa  which  recommend  joining  the  South 
African  Union.  Many  prominent  German  Colonial  politicians  look  upon  this 
:is  inevitable.  Germany  has  spent  too  much  blood  and  money  in  that  Colony  not 
to  resent  keenly  such  an  attitude.  But  the  "  Misstimmung  welter  Kreisen  des 
Schutzgebietes  Deutseh-3(idwe8tafrika4  "  (to  quote  the  D.  Siitlin'xtufrika  ZeU-uny 
of  June  31)  is  there,  and  has  been  caused  by  Dernburg's  policy.  Maximilian 
Harden,  the  editor  of  the  Zukuiift  and  Bismarck's  pamphleteer,  went  as  far  as  to 
quote  a  high  personage  as  having  said:  "  If  this  man  goes  on  like  this  we  shall 
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lose  German  South-West  Africa  "  ("  Wenn  der  Mann  welter  wirtschaftet,  verlieren 
wir  Deutsch-Siidwest  "). 

The  German  Colonies  are  a  good  deal  more  prosperous  than  when  Dernburg 
took  them  in  hand.  But  he  had  in  men  like  Dr.  Schnee  and  Dr.  von  Lindequist 
two  assistants  who  have  the  greatest  practical  knowledge  of  German  Colonies  and 
their  needs;  their  advice,  combined  with  Dernburg's  wonderful  business  capacities, 
liis  quick  grasp  of  facts  and  essentials,  had  to  spell  a  forward  movement  of  .the 
Colonies.  In  his  position  as  Colonial  Minister  he  had  fewer  officials,  and  certainly 
less  complicated  financial  problems  to  deal  with,  than  when  director  of  the  Darm- 
staedter  Bank.  Being  pre-eminently  a  financial  genius,  hard  worker,  and  a  good 
business  man,  he  succeeded  in  "  directing  "  the  Colonies  better,  in  a  way,  than  his 
predecessors,  who  were  hampered  by  the  indifference  of  the  public  and  a  limited 
liberty  of  independent  action. 

But  many  Germans  are  giddy  with  a  success  which,,  on  closer  inspection,  merely 
turns  out  to  be  a  natural,  and  by  no  means  excessive,  forward  movement  of  the 
Colonial  ship,  only  just  launched.  Her  late  captain  guided  her  safely  during  a  term 
of  nearly  four  years  without  running  on  too  many  rocks.  He  has  (to  follow  the 
simile)  increased  her  number  of  passengers  and  added  to  her  freight.  But  then  we 
may  expect  this  of  every  captain. 

Louis  HAMILTON. 
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GREAT  navigator,  them,  that,  from  the:  cot 
Of  toiling  labour  sprung,  could'st  yet  declare 
How  humble  state  can  oft  with  kings  compare 
In  man's  magnificence,  accept  thy  lot. 
Unsung  thou  art,  but  honoured,  unforgot 
As  are  the  bold — the  few  that  grandly  dare, 
The  destined  few  whose  vigils  none  may  share, 
Whose  visions  mount  whence  other  faith  is  not. 

Perchance  in  youth  when  gleamed  thy  parent  hearth, 

Forsaking  all,  thou,  looking  on  the  sea, 

Thy  lowly  hope,  thy  home,  and  weary  path, 

Divin'dst  its  wave  thy  monument  should  be. 

'Tis  thine.     Sleep  on.     Time's  glorious  aftermath 

Of  hope  is  thine  :  new  nations  honour  thee. 

EDWARD  JOHNSTONE. 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES.* 

By  Captain  EBNKST  G.  RASON,  E.N.  (late  Resident  Deputy  Commissioner, 
New  Hebrides). 

THE  history  of  the  New  Hebrides  has  never  yet  been  written  as  a  whole,  and 
the  matter  of  my  lecture  to-night  has  had  to  be  accumulated  gradually  during 
eight  years  from  accounts  of  missionary  undertakings,  books  written  by  naval 
officers,  and  other  travellers  in  the  group,  besides  official  reports,  and  lastly  the 
personal  narrative  of  old  settlers  in  the  group,  particularly  that  of  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  Mrs.  Glisson,  whose  husband  died  in  1885. 

My  personal  connection  with  the  group  was  as  captain  of  H.M.S.  Royalist, 
in  1896,  when  I  visited  nearly  every  harbour  and  roadstead,  and  was  the  president 
of  the  British  section  of  the  Mixed  Commission.  Secondly,  from  June  1902  to 
December  1907  I  was  the  British  Commissioner. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  of  islands  situated  3200  miles  to  the  north- 
east from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales — a  small  one,  as  all  the  groups  in  the 
Pacific  are.  The  New  Hebrides,  if  they  were  all  gathered  together  in  one  spot, 
would  only  cover  as  much  area  as  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  But  they  are  of 
special  interest  as  being  the  last  place  where  there  is  any  dispute  between  England 
and  France;  they  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  frontier  line  between  the  Colonial 
Empires  of  England  and  France,  the  boundary  line  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
defined. 

The  present  lecture  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  islands  from  their  discovery 
by  Quiros,  in  1606,  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Condominium,  in  1907.  Quiros 
discovered  the  island  of  Santo,  the  northern  island  of  the  group,  and  called  his 
discovery  Australia  del  Espirito  Santo,  because  he  thought  that  it  was  the  Great 
Southern  Continent,  which  at  that  time  everyone  was  looking  for.  Later,  in  1768, 
Bougainville  discovered  the  small  islands  about  the  south  of  Santo,  and  called 
them  the  Cyclades;  he  thought  they  were  only  a  group  of  small  islands.  When 
Captain  Cook  came,  in  1774,  he,  with  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  his  English  character, 
forced  his  ship  against  a  head  wind  and  a  strong  current,  and  after  much  buffeting, 
sailed  round  the  group,  and  laid  them  down  on  the  map  as  they  are  known  to-day. 
He  called  them  the  New  Hebrides,  because  they  were  the  most  western  islands 
he  had  come  to  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Hebrides  are  the  western  islands  of  Scotland. 

Up  till  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Condominium  the  natives  of  the 
islands  were  free  independent  peoples ;  anarchy  seemed  to  please  them  best,  and 
prevailed  generally  up  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  Mixed  Commission,  except  in 
the  Christianised  islands.  As  Quiros  found  the  natives  so  Captain  Cook  found 
them,  and  so  they  are  in  many  of  the  islands  to-day,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  of 
customs,  and  (in  the  bush)  of  cannibalism;  sixty  years  of  missionary  endeavour 
and  forty  years  of  recruiting  to  Queensland  and  to  New  Caledonia  have  altered 
the  heathen  native  little.  There  is  one  new  habit  which  all  the  men  have  adopted, 
that  is,  to  carry  a  rifle,  and  it  is  generally  loaded  and  at  full  cock. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is  ancestor  worship;  the  native  believes  that  the 
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spirits  of  his  ancestors  can  help  him  in  his  daily  life  if  he  calls  upon  them  in  a 
proper  manner:  magic,  the  power  of  sorcery,  the  power  to  make  rain  or  storm, 
and  the  power  to  make  others  ill  or  to  cure  them,  are  vested  in  certain  chiefs 
and  old  men.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  north  and  south  islands.  In  the 
south  sorcery  was  by  hereditary  descent;  in  the  northern  islands  the  power 
was  gained  by  making  feasts  and  giving  presents  to  high  chiefs  who  are  sorcerers, 
who  inspire  the  giver  with  some  of  their  skill,  the  highest  power  being  obtained 
by  a  series  of  feasts.  Old  chiefs  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  power  considered 
they  were  as  powerful  as  the  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors  and  were  quite  ready 
to  die,  and  were  often  buried  alive  at  their  own  wish.  Apart  from  the  power  01 
magic,  every  native  was  ready  to  do  evil;  he  rarely  thought  about  doing  good; 
even  boys  of  sixteen  were  often  armed,  and  could  kill  a  man.  The  only  thing 
which  prevented  one  man  killing  another  was  the  fear  of  being  killed  in  his 
turn.  A  high  chief  had  more  friends  than  a  common  man,  and  therefore  was 
safer,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  revenged.  Besides  their  dead  ancestors'  spirits 
the  natives  believed  in  spirits  of  the  land  and  sea,  whom  they  called  Natmuses, 
not  unlike  the  Nats  whom  the  Burmese  believe  in. 

ABKIVAL  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN. 

When  the  first  sailing  vessel  approached  Aneityum,  about  1828 — the  first,  as 
far  as  native  memory  goes — the  natives  thought  it  was  a  Natmus,  or  spirit  of  the 
sea,  and  they  were  very  frightened,  and  brought  all  their  conch  shells  to  try  and 
drive  it  away,  but  the  vessel  came  always  nearer,  amid  the  growing  consternation 
of  the  natives.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  chiefs  decided  to  bring  all  the  food 
they  had  as  an  offering,  and  large  masses  of  bananas,  bread  fruit,  and  yams, 
were  piled  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  natives  hid  in  the  bush  to  watch.  When  the 
vessel  was  close  in,  a  boat  was  lowered  and  pulled  ashore.  The  crew  of  the 
vessel  were  no  doubt  pleased  at  the  present  of  the  natives,  and  they  thought 
them  hospitable,  for,  a  short  time  after,  another  vessel  landed  a  sailor  on  Aneityum 
and  left  him.  At  first  the  natives  took  him  for  a  Natmus,  but  soon  lost  their 
fear  and  crowded  round  and  examined  him.  As  soon  as  they  found  he  was  of 
flesh  and  blood  they  killed  him,  and  cooked  and  ate  him,  and  thus  perished  the 
first  settler  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  natives  of  many  of  the  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides  had  soon  something 
to  think  about  besides  their  local  quarrels.  Sandalwood  was  found  on  the  islands 
of  Efate,  Erromango,  Aneityum,  and  South  Santo.  Before  the  traders  had 
made  peace  with  the  natives  of  Erromango  the  veteran  missionary,  Williams,  was 
murdered.  He  landed  despite  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  natives,  who  made 
motions  for  him  to  go  back.  Accustomed  to  the  more  civilised  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia, he  took  no  precautions,  and  perished,  as  many  others  who  had  landed 
without  being  backed  by  sufficient  force,  had  done  on  Erromango.  Cape  Lis- 
bourne  was  a  great  resort  for  traders  in  sandalwood,  which  was  generally  obtained 
along  the  whole  south  coast  of  Santo;  yet,  when  the  missionaries  first  went  to 
those  parts  they  were  well  received,  a  proof  that  the  sandalwood  traders  had 
not  behaved  badly  to  the  natives.  One  account  against  the  sandalwood  traders, 
copied  from  a  book  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Murray,  was  inquired  into  by  Captain 
Erskine,  of  H.M.S.  Havannah,  in  1848,  and  he  found  that  the  traders  knew 
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nothing  of  the  occurrence  till  it  was  over.  The  Tongan  crews  who  were  cutting 
sandalwood  were  attacked  by  the  natives  of  Havannah  Harbour,  who  were  beaten 
off  with  a  loss  of  forty  killed.  The  Tongans  were  under  the  leadership  of  the 
brother  of  the  Christian  king  of  Tonga,  who  exonerated  the  white  men  from  all 
blame. 

What  sort  of  natives  they  were  who  attacked  the  Tongans  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  incident: — In  Havannah  Harbour  there  were  some  Samoan 
teachers  who  were  attempting  to  Christianise  the  natives.  Fatutoka,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  district,  was  anxious  to  eat  a  Samoan,  but  he  was  afraid  to  kill  one 
of  those  in  the  harbour  as  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief,  so 
he  devised  the  following  fiendish  trick :  Fatutoka  sent  his  son  and  nephew  in  the 
mission  vessel  to  Samoa  to  bring  back  a  teacher;  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
mission  vessel  returned  and  the  messenger  brought  a  Samoan  with  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  a  friend;  they  were  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  nineteen  days  after 
the  mission  vessel  left  a  great  feast  was  made  at  which  were  served  up  to  the  guests 
the  bodies  of  the  Samoans  who  had  come  to  teach  them. 

Kava  drinking,  feasting,  war,  murder,  and  cannibalism  were  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  natives.  Dr.  Paton  accused  the  natives  of  all  the  crimes  mentioned 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Eomans,  done  openly,  and  in  the  light  of  day.  The  position 
of  the  woman  was  terrible;  the  slave  of  the  man  called  her  husband;  when  not 
under  his  protection  the  prey  of  the  first  man  she  met;  sold  by  her  father  at  an 
early  age  for  three  pigs;  if  she  ran  away  she  was  liable  to  be  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  an  arrow  through  her  instep,  or  have  the  sinews  of  the  back  of 
her  calf  and  her  thigh  burnt  away  by  redhot  stones  tied  behind  the  thigh,  with 
the  calf  tied  back  on  them. 

MISSIONARIES. 

It  was  into  this  saturnalia  of  anarchy  and  savagery  that  the  Presbyterian 
missionaries,  Geddes  and  Inglis,  and  the  Anglican  Bishops,  Selwyn  and  Patteson, 
threw  themselves  in  an  endeavour  to  Christianise  the  natives.  The  methods  of 
the  two  churches  were  different;  the  Presbyterians  established  themselves  on  one 
island  and  worked  thence  outwards;  the  Church  of  England  Mission  visited 
every  island  and  tried  to  induce  young  men  to  go  to  the  schools  at  Auckland,  after- 
wards at  Norfolk  Island,  the  idea  being  that  when  the  boys  were  sufficiently  trained 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  teach  in  the  different  islands  they  came  from. 
Of  the  risk  run  by  the  missionaries  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  letters 
of  Bishop  Patteson:  "  We  never,"  he  says,  "  on  approaching  an  island,  trust  our 
boat  within  reach  of  the  people  on  the  beach.  There  was  often  more  handling  of 
bows  than  was  pleasant  (rifles  had  not  yet  been  introduced) ;  the  natives  were  good 
shots,  a  native  of  Tanna  hit  a  mark  on  the  yard  of  the  mission  vessel,  and  then 
notched  the  first  arrow  with  a  second;  the  arrows  were  poisoned."  It  was  always 
says  the  Bishop,  "  in  the  power  of  one  mischievous  fellow  to  make  trouble;  even 
if  the  feeling  of  the  majority  was  in  our  favour,  there  was  no  way  of  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  majority;  no  one  cared  to  take  an  active  part  in  preventing 
mischief,  it  was  not  worth  while  getting  into  trouble  and  risking  one's  life." 
But  those  attacks  were  sometimes  arranged  beforehand.  The  then  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  was  travelling  with  Bishop  Patteson  in  1866,  and 
he  met  a  sandalwood  ship  which  he  remarked  was  in  very  good  order  and  well 
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manned.  The  captain  told  him  that  even  such  a  large  crew  as  he  had  did  not 
prevent  the  natives  from  trying  to  capture  them.  On  one  occasion  he  had  allowed 
too  many  of  the  natives  on  board,  and  in  one  moment  he  saw  thirteen  of  his  crew 
stretched  dead  on  the  deck;  after  that  he  never  let  many  natives  on  board  at  one 
time.  In  the  early  days,  about  1860,  the  natives  had  great  fear  of  the  powers 
of  a  man-of-war,  but  the  islands  were  not  visited  periodically.  As  a  means, 
therefore,  to  keep  some  of  the  wilder  spirits  in  order,  in  the  islands  which  had 
become  Christian,  the  first  missionaries  found  it  necessary  to  establish  courts 
under  the  protection  or  authority  of  a  Christian  chief.  Some  idea  of  the  work  of 
these  courts  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Inglis's  book. 

He  writes:  "  We  admonfsh  and  rebuke  our  Church  members;  our  chiefs  as  a 
punishment  impose  hard  labour,  they  fine,  they  banish,  they  tie,  and  they  flog 
offenders,  according  to  the  different  degree  of  the  offence.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  what  these  prisons 
were  like  in  1881.  'The  convict  establishment  of  Aneityum,'  he  writes,  'is 
primitive ;  the  stockade  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  ground  where  the  manufacture  of 
sennet  went  on.  "  Two  whipping  posts  were  the  chief  ornament,  and  the  gaoler 
showed  with  great  glee  how  the  offenders  were  spreadeagled  when  he  applied  the 
lash.  The  callaboose  was  lined  with  strong  posts,  and  the  cells  were  lined  with 
strong  boards,  but  were  so  narrow  that  the  occupants  had  to  creep  in  like  snakes. '  ' 

In  1907  the  young  chief  of  Anelgehat,  in  Aneityum,  had  built  another  prison 
of  concrete,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  a  population  of  450  want  with  a  prison.  The 
system  of  native  courts  spread  gradually  to  most  of  the  mission  stations;  but 
occasionally,  in  places  remote  from  the  head  station,  the  system  did  not  act  satis- 
factorily. To  the  north  of  Efate  cases  of  cruelty  amounting  to  torture  became 
public  in  the  islands  of  Mataso  and  Makura,  but  in  spite  of  cases  where  the 
Christian  native  has  been  guilty  of  torture,  anyone  who  has  read  Mrs.  Paton's  book 
of  her  life  in  Aniwa  will  realise  how  absolutely  necessary  some  form  of  court  was, 
at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mission. 

Before  the  proclamation  of  the  Condominium  there  was  no  authority  who  could 
prevent  a  native  chief,  if  he  so  desired  and  had  the  power,  from  establishing  a  court, 
and  punishing  any  natives  whom  he  could  force  to  obey  him.  Now  that  the  Con- 
dominium is  proclaimed  the  Commissioners  can  either  use  these  courts  for  their 
own  purpose  or  sweep  them  away  altogether. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  was  founded  in  1848,  had  by  1887  extended 
its  stations  to  all  the  islands  in  the  group,  except  Aoba,  Pentecost,  and  Maewo, 
which  islands  had  been  allotted  to  the  Melanesian  Mission,  which  was  not  nearly 
so  rich  as  the  Presbyterian,  and  its  different  system  of  work  did  not  show  the 
advance  made  by  the  more  condensed  system  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  only 
people  who  were  constantly  on  the  spot  working  for  peace,  law,  and  order  were 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries,  and  in  process  of  time  each  one  became  a  sort  of 
bishop  within  the  area  appointed  for  his  ministry,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  native 
Christians  were  concerned.  These  missionary  bishops,  where  the  island  was  all, 
or  mostly,  Christian,  arrogated  to  themselves  considerable  power,  and  consequently 
came  into  conflict  with  the  local  settlers,  none  of  whom  came  up  to  the  high 
standard  required  by  the  missionary.  The  missionaries  were  also  against  the 
native  working  more  than  was  necessary  to  provide  himself  with  sufficient  food 
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for  his  consumption,  maintaining  that  after  that  was  provided  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  amuse  himself  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  future  world. 

The  Marists  were  the  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  they  did  excellent  work.  They  were  the  poorest.  Each 
missionary  was  allowed  £50  a  year  to  provide  for  everything,  whereas  the  Presby- 
terian was  given  £200  and  was  allowed  the  material  for  a  house  and  the  assistance 
of  a  skilled  carpenter  to  erect  it,  together  with  £20  a  year  for  each  child  who 
was  born  in  the  islands  until  it  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Marists  had  no 
beautiful  yacht  to  take  them  about  as  the  Melanesian  Mission  had,  but  they  taught 
the  natives  to  work  as  well  as  pray,  and  their  thirty-six  hours  of  manual  labour 
per  week  compared  well  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
eighteen  of  the  Melanesians. 

WHITE  SETTLEBS. 

Sandalwood  lasted  till  1865,  and  then  the  stations  of  the  sandalwood  trader 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  planter  and  copra  trader.  Copra  is  the  white  inside  of 
a  ripe  cocoanut  dried  and  then  packed  in  bags  or  bulk,  and  is  used  for  making 
soap,  &c.  The  settlers  wrho  succeeded  the  sandalwood  traders  were  colonists  from 
Australia  of  British  and  Scandinavian  descent.  Up  to  the  year  1881  there  were  at 
most  one  or  two  French  settlers  in  the  New  Hebrides.  These  settlers  cultivated 
sea  island  cotton,  which  up  till  1876  fetched  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  pound,  and  copra,  for 
which  they  obtained  .£10  per  ton,  paying  in  trade  to  the  native  £4  per  ton,  so 
that  it  was  a  lucrative  business.  They  employed  native  labour,  which  was  recruited 
from  other  islands  (no  native  will  work  on  his  own  island);  they  treated  their 
labourers  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner,  but  without  cruelty,  and  these  were 
better  fed  and  housed  than  they  would  have  been  on  their  own  islands.  So 
prosperous  was  the  cotton  industry  that  about  1877  £30,000  worth  of  machinery 
was  imported  into  Havannah  Harbour  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  cotton. 

About  1863  the  settlers  in  Queensland  discovered  that  the  New  Hebridean 
workman  was  an  excellent  worker  when  away  from  his  island,  and  the  recruiting 
of  natives  for  work  there  commenced;  by  1871  this  recruiting  had  become  a 
public  scandal ;  infinite  harm  was  done  to  the  New  Hebrides ;  neither  missionary 
nor  settler  was  safe  from  the  revenge  of  the  natives  for  actions  committed  by  the 
recruiters  who  came  from  outside  the  group. 

Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  both  the  English  and  Colonial  Governments. 
Severe  enactments  brought  the  trade  under  authority,  and  warships  patrolled 
the  group.  This  action  fell  like  a  bomb  on  the  New  Hebrides  settlers  of  British 
extraction,  for  they  were  prohibited  from  obtaining  labour,  and  could  not  work 
their  plantations.  The  want  of  labour  and  the  fall  in  price  of  sea  island  cotton 
drove  the  British  settlers  out  of  the  group.  The  climax  came  about  1882.  Luckily 
for  the  British  planters  a  French  company  had  been  formed,  the  Compagnie 
Fran9aise  des  Nouvelles  Hebrides,  which  bought  up  the  land  from  the  British 
settlers,  stated  to  amount  to  300,000  acres. 

FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  ACTION. 

By  1883  there  was  only  one  British  planter  left  on  Efate  who  was  independent 
of  the  French  company.  The  others  had  either  sold  their  land  to  the  Frencn 
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company  or  entered  its  service.  The  company  was  curiously  formed.  The  head 
manager  in  Paris  was  Mr.  Higginson,  of  British  origin  but  a  naturalised  French- 
man; the  manager  in  Noumea  was  Mr.  Morgan,  a  British  subject  but  also  a 
naturalised  Frenchman;  the  manager  in  Havannah  Harbour  was  British,  Captain 
Macleod.  In  a  short  time  the  company  had  the  commerce  of  the  islands  in  its 
hands;  the  planters  were  either  French  or  Scandinavian;  and  only  one  British 
planter  remained  of  any  standing,  Mr.  Glisson. 

When  Mr.  Glisson  died,  in  1885,  all  British  influence  seemed  to  the  French  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  group,  and  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  French 
settlers  for  protection  against  the  natives,  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  I 
believe,  on  his  initiative,  sent  French  troops,  who  occupied  the  three  posts  Port 
Vila,  Havannah  Harbour,  and  Port  Sandwich.  The  French  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries,  who  complained  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
with  the  result  that  England  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Havannah 
Harbour,  which  had  been  an  entirely  British  centre  in  1873,  was  by  1886  as 
entirely  French.  To-day  it  is  an  empty  waste,  with  no  missionary,  and  one  British 
and  one  French  settler,  where  at  one  time  £30,000  of  machinery  had  been  imported 
by  the  British. 

To  prevent  disorders  in  the  New  Hebrides  after  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  white  settlers,  a  Mixed  Commission  was  formed 
of  naval  officers  of  both  nations,  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  English  and  French  settlers  and  missionaries.  This  was  known 
as  the  Agreement  of  1887-1888. 

The  first  Article  set  forth  the  work  the  Commission  had  to  do :  "In  the  event 
of  a  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  New  Hebrides  where  British  or  French  subjects 
may  be  settled,  or  in  case  of  danger  menacing  the  safety  of  life  or  property,  the 
Commission  shall  assemble  and  take  such  measures  as  it  may  think  best  under  the 
circumstances  for  repressing  the  disturbance  or  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
endangered." 

This  was  somewhat  general  and  admitted  of  wide  action,  from  a  mere  remon- 
strance to  the  punishment  by  death  of  a  native  who  might  be  a  danger  to  white 
settlers.  In  practice  there  were  many  impediments  to  the  freedom  of  the  Corn 
mission,  and  although  it  began  with  most  praiseworthy  action  (three  natives 
who  had  brutally  murdered  two  white  settlers  and  were  a  danger  to  others  being 
shot  by  orders  of  the  Commission)  this  energy  soon  died  out,  happily  to  revive 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  Commission's  life  and  to  show  what  might  have 
been  done  if  it  had  not  been  interfered  with.  This  interference  of  the  higher 
authorities  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1903,  when  the  Commission  had  been 
at  work  fourteen  years,  the  French  captain  could  not  take  any  independent  action 
on  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and  the  English  captain  could  not  land  an 
escort  to  accompany  him ;  if  he  went  to  visit  a  chief  in  the  bush  he  went  alone 
or  with  one  officer. 

THE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONED. 

In  1896  there  were  only  140  whites  of  both  nationalities  in  the  group,  and 
differences  between  the  whites  and  natives  were  not  very  frequent,  but  when  by 
1901  the  number  of  settlers  had  increased  to  360,  murders  began  to  increase. 
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As  293  of  the  white  settlers  were  French  subjects,  the  French  Government  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  appoint  a  Kesident  Deputy  Commissioner  to  rule  their  sub- 
jects ;  the  English  Government  did  the  same,  and  I  was  appointed.  To  anyone  who 
knew  the  habits  of  the  heathen  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  well  the  conditions 
under  which  the  heathen  native  lived  were  appalling,  and  this  continued  despite  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  and  the  presence  of  two  men-of-war  in  the  group  during 
fifteen  years.  At  that  time  all  that  was  required  to  reduce  the  natives  to  a  more 
decent  method  of  living  was  the  co-operation  of  the  two  men-of-war  for,  perhaps, 
two  seasons.  The  French  Deputy  Commissioner  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself, 
and  the  French  High  Commissioner,  who  visited  the  island  in  1902,  saw  matters  in 
the  same  light :  * "  That  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  natives  into  a 
more  peaceful  condition  and  to  stop  their  freedom  for  licensed  murder  and  vice." 
In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  at  a  lunch  given  at  Vila  in  his  honour,  the 
French  High  Commissioner  ended  his  speech  in  these  words:  "  I  drink  neither 
to  the  French  settlers  nor  to  the  English  settlers;  I  drink  to  the  settlers  of  the 
New  Hebrides."  Early  in  1903  a  Dual  Protectorate  was  proposed,  but  the  Aus- 
tralian Federal  Government  objected,  and  the  matter  dropped,  though  they 
admitted  that  a  Protectorate  was  better  than  a  division  of  the  group  between  the 
two  nations.  By  1905  matters  had  become  very  bad,  worse  probably  than  they 
had  ever  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Commission ;  during  1904  eight 
French  subjects  had  been  murdered,  besides  seven  sailors  in  their  employ,  and  a 
sailor  of  the  French  man-of-war  had  been  killed  during  an  inquiry  in  a  village,  five 
British  subjects  had  been  attacked  and  one  murdered.  Fortunately  hi  1905  the 
general  convention  between  England  and  France  was  signed,  and  the  consequent 
friendship  was  such  that  the  two  men-of-war  were  able  to  act  in  perfect  unison; 
it  also  happened  that  the  President  of  the  British  section  of  the  Commission, 
Captain  O'Oyly,  had  seen  fighting  in  West  Africa.  Malekula  was  the  island 
where  most  of  the  murders  and  attacks  had  taken  place,  and  the  Mixed  Commission 
decided  to  punish  it  first.  Malekula  is  an  island  fifty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
wide,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  there  were  two  special  tribes  who 
between  them  dominated  the  island,  the  villages  of  Belios  in  the  south  and  those 
of  Navaar  in  the  north.  Both  places  were  situated  on  the  summits  of  mountains 
from  1000  feet  to  2000  feet  in  height,  with  mere  tracks  leading  to  them  on  the 
sides  of  razor-backed  mountains,  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house.  Belios  had  killed 
a  French  sailor  in  a  treacherous  manner,  and  Navaar  had  declared  war  against  all 
whites,  had  murdered  two  French  subjects,  and  sniped  frequently  at  a  British 
settler  near  them. 

It  was  decided  to  punish  Belios  first,  then  to  make  small  incursions  to  punish 
the  intermediate  tribes,  and  finally  to  attack  Navaar.  The  natives  in  both  places 
were  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  and  Navaar  commanded  300  fighting  men,  led  by 
a  half-caste.  The  expedition  to  Belios  consisted  of  150  men,  and  although  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  British  and  French  had  formed  one  party,  it  certainly  was 
the  first  time  that  the  two  nations  had  been  so  intimately  connected. 
The  advance  guard  consisted  of  French  scouts  and  an  English  Maxim  commanded 
by  a  French  lieutenant.  The  centre  was  composed  of  sections  of  French  and 
English  alternately,  and  the  rear  was  under  an  English  lieutenant  with  French 
scouts  and  an  English  Maxim.  The  men  obeyed  immediately  the  officers  of  either 
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nation  when  they  understood  what  was  said  to  them,  and  many  of  the  French 
sailors  understood  English  very  well. 

The  attack  in  both  cases  was  most  successful ;  at  Belios  the  natives  made  some 
resistance,  but  retreated  the  moment  that  the  Maxim  opened  fire;  at  Navaar  the 
natives  made  a  better  fight  and  lost  several  killed  and  wounded.  Both  owned  them- 
selves utterly  beaten,  and  the  natives  of  Navaar  not  only  sued  for  peace  with  the 
white  man,  but  made  peace  with  all  the  tribes  they  had  been  fighting  with.  The 
effect  on  the  native  mind  may  be  judged  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  natives 
of  Belios,  who  after  their  defeat  had  taken  service  with  an  English  trader  in  south- 
west bay.  Mr.  Henderson  relates  how  a  native  came  and  said  something  to  his 
boat's  crew  which  put  them  in  such  fear  that  they  turned  almost  grey ;  on  inquiring 
what  was  the  matter  one  Belios  man  replied,  "  Oh,  man-of-war,  he  too  much 
altogether,  me  fright  along  man-of-war  too  much;  he  fight  him  Belios  and  beat 
him,  now  he  fight  him  Navaar  and  kill  plenty  men."  This  was  better  than  what 
was  said  before,  "  Man-of-war  me  no  fright  along  man-of-war,  he  alsame  old 
woman;  sailor  alsame  duck,  he  no  savey  walk  about  on  shore." 

Tanna,  in  the  south,  was  the  only  island  in  that  part  which  was  not  Christian. 
In  the  north-west  of  the  island  there  had  been  some  progress,  but  elsewhere  it  was 
all  dark.  Mr.  Watt,  a  missionary  who  had  spent  thirty-eight  years  in  attempting 
to  bring  the  natives  to  some  form  of  decent  living,  calculated  that  there  were 
seventy-six  murders  from  wars  and  vendetta  in  his  part  of  the  island,  or  about 
thirty-five  murders  per  1000  per  annum,  equal  to  twice  the  death-rate  of  Bristol. 
The  tribes  in  the  north  of  Tanna  were  assembled  at  the  mission  station  of 
Lenakel,  and  there  met  the  two  Deputy  Commissioners  and  the  Presidents  of  each 
section  of  the  Mixed  Commission.  Four  powerful  chiefs  came  with  about  500 
men.  The  chiefs  had  never  met  before  except  as  enemies,  and  two  had  never  set 
eyes  on  each  other  before,  but  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  they  all  shook  hands  with 
each  other  and  with  the  white  officials,  in  token  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
war  or  vendetta  on  their  part,  that  differences  between  the  chiefs  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  Mixed  Commission  for  settlement.  The  chiefs  in  the  north 
of  Tanna  kept  their  promises,  but  the  wilder  spirits  about  Kwamera,  in  the  south, 
thought  they  would  try  what  the  man-of-war  would  do.  A  chief  of  a  bush  village 
and  two  natives  killed  an  old  woman  of  a  tribe  with  which  they  had  a  feud,  and 
all  Tanna  awaited  the  action  of  the  man-of-war. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Cambrian,  Captain  Gaunt,  visited  Port  Keso- 
lution  and  landed  a  party  to  catch  the  chief.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult  climb  of 
fifteen  miles,  but  the  landing  party  caught  the  two  men,  and  heard  that  the  chief 
was  at  the  village  of  Narabut,  some  miles  further  on.  The  freshest  of  the  party, 
under  Lieutenant  Bavin,  started  off,  and  after  doing  the  distance  at  a  rate 
which  fairly  knocked  up  the  white  settler  and  astonished  the  native  guides,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  the  chief  in  a  village.  He  was  caught  and  handcuffed  before 
he  had  recovered  from  his  amazement  at  the  appearance  of  the  sailors;  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  the  sailors  of  a  man-of-war  could  get  to  his  village. 
The  chief  and  the  two  natives  were  taken  to  Lenakel  to  be  tried  (with  Lomai, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  teachers,  for  interpreter),  with  the  result  that 
the  two  men  received  a  good  flogging  and  the  chief  was  bound  over  in  a  sum  of 
£3Q  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future.  The  men  were  liberated  as  soon  as 
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they  had  received  their  punishment,  and  were  sent  home  as  a  public  advertisement 
of  the  justice  of  the  man-of-war  visible  to  all,  as  they  wore  no  clothes  behind.  Thus 
ended  vendetta  on  Tanna.  In  1908  the  Tannese  willingly  gave  up  all  their  rifles, 
and  decided  to  refer  all  their  differences  to  the  white  man,  which  means  a  saving 
of  at  least  100  lives  a  year. 

Thus  the  Mixed  Commission  showed  in  the  last  three  years  of  its  existence 
what  it  might  have  done  at  any  time  had  it  not  been  hampered  in  its  action.  The 
Commission  turned  the  New  Hebrides  over — a  quiet  and  peaceable  group — to  the 
new  authority  of  the  Condominium  when  it  was  proclaimed  in  December  1907. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.),  before  the  Paper:  Captain 
Rason  is  one  of  those  naval  officers,  now  large  in  number,  who  are  men  of  many  talents. 
He  is  not  only  distinguished  for  his  professional  knowledge;  he  is  a  master  of  many 
languages,  which  is  not  so  general  an  accomplishment  among  naval  officers  as  one  could 
wish,  and  now  in  these  later  years  he  has  been  filling  most  important  and  difficult  posts 
in  the  Pacific.  He  will  speak  to  you  of  countries  where  he  has  held  considerable  public 
responsibilities  with  the  authority  that  comes  from  official  position  and  also  from 
intimate  personal  knowledge. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place :  — 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  see  that  amongst  the  audience  is  Lord  Ranf  urly,  who  rendered  long 
and  most  distinguished  service  as  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  who,  beyond  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  office  of  Governor,  was  a  navigator  in  the  Pacific.  I  will  ask  him  to 
say  a  few  words. 

The  EARL  OF  RANFURLY,  G.C.M.G. :  I  came  here  hoping  to  hear  some  little  about 
the  Condominium — that  is  to  say,  about  what  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  months  I  have  received  two  letters  from  the 
New  Hebrides  from  Englishmen,  speaking  bitterly  about  the  way  they  were  being 
treated,  and  complaining  especially  that  Englishmen  there  do  not  get  fair  play. 
At  the  same  time,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  we  must  always  remember  that  these  islands  are  away  from  the  cable,  and  a 
long  way  from  European  police,  and  many  white  men  find  their  way  in  consequence 
there.  It  is  not,  therefore,  good  to  judge  alone  from  letters  so  received.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  have  felt  easier  if  we  had  heard  that  under  the  present  regime 
British  influence  and  interests  in  the  New  Hebrides  are  being  properly  looked  after. 
I  feel  that  the  Western  Pacific  in  the  near  future  is  going  to  come  into  far  greater 
prominence,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  trade  routes  are  about  to  be  materially  altered 
by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  have  not  looked  to  the  question  of  harbours, 
coaling  stations,  and  the  like  in  the  event  of  any  such  alteration  in  the  present  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  Taking,  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
islands  therein,  I  sincerely  hope,  under  the  Condominium,  that  British  interests  will 
be  properly  looked  after. 

Mr.  A.  K.  LANGRIDGE  :  As  a  lover  of  this  little  group  of  islands,  I  have  listened  to 
the  lecture  with  great  interest.  It  would  have  let  a  little  more  light  on  the  subject  had 
we  heard  something  of  the  early  days  of  the  islands,  and  the  terrible  doings  of  white 
men  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Captain  Rason  has  admitted  that  some  years  ago  the  traders 
were  bad.  I  would  say  inconceivably  bad — worse  than  the  cannibals  who  lived  there. 
These  natives  were  largely  made  what  they  were  by  the  white  traders,  who  first  cleared 
the  islands  of  sandalwood,  making  fortunes  thereby  (of  their  methods  the  less  said  the 
better),  and  who  subsequently  kidnapped  the  young  and  vigorous  manhood  of  the  group 
for  the  Kanaka  traffic.  With  regard  to  Tanna,  though  the  mixed  Commission  did  some 
excellent  work,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  real  peacemakers  were  the  Presby- 
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terian  missionaries  (clerical  and  medical),  through  whose  efforts  many  of  the  Tanna 
natives  became  earnest  in  their  devotion  to  God.  Another  point  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  is  the  white  man's  drink  traffic.  That  awful  traffic  goes  on  to  some  extent, 
through  French  sources,  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  British  officers  and  of  the 
British  Resident  Commissioner.  White  men  took  firearms  there  also.  Natives  pre- 
viously were  armed  with  comparatively  innocent  bows  and  arrows  and  clubs,  and  with 
the  advent  of  firearms  murders  and  woundings  increased.  It  is  largely  on  account  of 
the  greed  and  evil  of  white  men  that  the  population  of  the  New  Hebrides  has  so  steadily 
decreased.  It  is  said  that  trade  follows  the  flag.  But  the  flag  very  often  follows  the 
missionary,  and  the  British  Empire  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  (mostly  Scotch  Presbyterians),  who  lived  and  died 
on  the  islands,  and  but  for  whose  presence  and  influence  the  islands  might  long  ago  have 
been  lost  entirely  to  the  British.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  hearing  from  a  first- 
hand source  of  the  work  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  the  Pacific.  I  do  trust  greater 
interest  will  be  taken  in  these  islands  in  days  to  come. 

Admiral  W.  H.  HENDERSON  :  It  is  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  since  I 
was  in  these  islands,  but  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  tribal  warfare 
has  been  common  in  practically  the  whole  of  these  islands,  and  in  New  Guinea  and 
amongst  all  primitive  races.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  people  do  not  even  understand 
one  another — do  not  even  speak  to  one  another— and  have  for  generations  been  in  a  state 
of  tribal  warfare.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  tribe,  a  sort  of  neutral  tribe,  between 
two  others,  which  will  communicate  with  both.  I  think  the  sins  of  these  islanders 
were  provoked  to  a  great  extent  by  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  early  whites,  and 
by  the  ruthlessness  with  which  labourers  were  recruited  in  those  early  days.  As  regards 
clothing,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  clothing  of  the  natives  with  European  garments  in  any 
form.  I  believe  myself  they  are  much  nicer  and  cleaner  in  their  own  costumes,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  the  use  of  other  clothing  to  which  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed, and  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  chills  and  fevers  and  the  like,  and  is 
always  dirty  and  untidy.  In  a  tropical  climate  I  think  the  natives  are  much  healthier 
without  any  covering  at  all,  except  loin-cloths. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Rason  for  his  Paper,  and 
remarked  that  only  through  the  medium  of  the  platform  of  such  a  body  as  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  could  many  of  us  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  concerning  these 
remote  places. 

Captain  E.  G.  RASON  :  Lord  Ranfurly  has  suggested  that  the  Condominium  is  not 
working  satisfactorily.  I  must  admit  I  have  not  much  information  on  the  subject,  but 
I  would  remind  you  that  when  any  great  change  is  made  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  or  in 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  there  are  generally  some  who  are  found  to 
complain ;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  the  settlers  who  have  written  are  most  probably 
respectable  people,  because  at  the  present  day  in  the  New  Hebrides  I  do  not  know  of 
many  except  ticket-of-leave  men,  of  whom  there  are  only  fourteen,  who  are  not  almost 
of  the  same  kind  and  character  as  any  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  you  may  find  in  any 
English  or  French  village.  Of  course,  there  are  still  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  Condominium ;  the  settler  is  being  taxed,  but  he  has  not  yet  received  a  title  to  the 
land,  and  cannot  until  the  courts  are  formed.  These  cannot  be  formed  until  there  *is  a 
President  of  the  Commission.  I  understand  the  King  of  Spain  is  finding  a  President, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  the  British  settler  has  a  title  to  the  land  and  can  borrow  money 
on  the  land,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  more  complaints  of  that  sort.  As  regards 
Mr.  Langridge's  remarks,  I  may  say  that  the  chief  damage  done  to  the  New  Hebrides 
was  done  by  recruiters.  The  original  natives  were  about  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
race  ever  seen  on  the  globe,  but  they  were  better,  I  believe,  after  the  sandalwood  trade 
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and  before  the  recruiting.  The  kidnapping  from  1863  to  1867  was  certainly  the  most 
ghastly  thing  ever  done.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  kidnapping.  There  are 
three  or  four  labour  officers  on  the  English  side  and  three  on  the  French.  As  regards 
spirits,  I  hear  of  some  being  sold.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  stop  this  traffic 
altogether  in  a  region  like  this,  unless  you  had  an  official  in  every  island ;  but  I  believe 
the  sale  has  been  greatly  reduced.  As  regards  clothing,  I  regard  some  form  of 
clothing  as  very  necessary,  otherwise,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  the 
natives  are  apt  to  contract  a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  ringworm  as  a  result  of  their 
bodies  coming  in  contact  with  the  fungus  attaching  to  the  trees.  I  have  seen  a  woman 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  whose  back  was  absolutely  covered  with  ringworm  to  the  depth 
of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  so  covered  that  blades  of  grass  grew  upon 
her  back.  You  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  ringworm  unless  you  have  some  form  of 
clothing.  The  doctors  clean  native  after  native,  who  go  into  the  bush  again  and  in 
some  way  again  contract  the  complaint.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  vote  of 
thanks,  and  to  ask  you  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  Lord  Brassey  for  presiding.  I 
need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  one  who  is  so  well  known  as  an  Empire-builder  and 
Governor,  and  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  affairs  of  this  Institute. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

The  British  Expedition  to  Western  New  Guinea — An  interesting  note  appears  in 
the  Geographical  Journal  of  August,  founded  on  a  further  letter  from  Captain  Rawling, 
dated  June  1.  "  The  expedition  continued  to  meet  with  unexpected  difficulties,  though 
the  various  members  of  the  party  appear  to  have  shown  much  pluck  and  determination 
in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  them.  The  steam  launch  that  had  been  procured  proved 
powerless  to  tow  the  canoes  against  the  strong  current  of  the  rivers,  and  Captain 
Rawling  was  on  his  way  to  Dobo,  with  Mr.  Goodfellow,  to  endeavour  to  buy  a  motor- 
boat  from  the  pearl-fishers.  The  natives  still  proved  of  no  assistance  for  transport 
purposes,  and  the  pushing  of  stores  up  the  Mimika  by  canoes  had  been  tedious  work, 
though  the  last  batch  of  coolies  engaged  had  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  first. 
The  chief  difficulty  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  rivers  all  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  desired  line  of  advance  towards  Carstensz  Top,  considered  by  Captain  Rawling  to 
be  much  higher  than  the  Wilhelmina  Top,  which  was  the  objective  of  Mr.  Lorentz. 
While  the  height  of  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  less  than  16,000  feet,  Carstensz  Top  is 
now  given  as  18,000,  though  on  what  authority  does  not  appear.  When  trying  to 
discover  a  route  east,  Captain  Rawling  and  Dr.  Marshall  discovered  two  fine  rivers 
(the  Tuaba  and  Kamura),  but  these  too  proved  of  little  help.  The  crossing  of  these 
deep  and  rapid  rivers  and  the  cutting  of  paths  through  the  dense  jungle  and  swamps 
involved  the  most  arduous  work,  and  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  stores  collected  at 
Wakatimi  it  would  have  probably  been  the  best  course  to  try  a  new  line  of  advance  by 
some  river  more  to  the  east.  Captain  Rawling  hoped  that  in  another  month  the  whole 
expedition  might  reach  the  Kamura  river,  whence  the  first  snows  are  only  twenty  miles 
distant,  though  the  great  snowfield  and  the  main  mass  of  Carstensz  Top  stretch  another 
twenty  miles  beyond.  Survey  operations  have  been  much  impeded  by  climatic  conditions, 
as  well  as  by  the  dense  forests  which  clothe  the  whole  country,  and  make  the  measuring 
of  a  base-line  almost  an  impossibility.  The  health  of  the  party  has  been  fair,  con- 
sidering the  climate,  though  one  of  the  collectors  has  been  invalided  to  Australia.  It 
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is  reported  that  a  rival  Dutch  expedition  is  also  endeavouring  to  reach  Carstensz  Top 
from  a  starting-point  further  east." 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Royal  Commission  and  Canada.— The  Royal  Commission  appointed  last  year 
to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  promote  closer  trade  relations 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  has  recently  completed  its 
sittings  in  London,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  report  will  shortly  be  issued.  The  results 
are  looked  forward  to  with  keen  anxiety  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  amongst  those 
interested  in  West  Indian  affairs  in  this  country.  It  is  admitted  that  the  several  members 
of  the  Commission,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  have 
devoted  themselves  with  great  earnestness  to  the  task  allotted  to  them.  They  visited 
Canada  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and,  after  taking  evidence  in  all  the  principal  cities 
east  of  Winnipeg,  returned  to  this  country  in  October  last.  In  January  Lord  Balfour  and 
Sir  Daniel  Morris  travelled  by  way  of  New  York  to  Jamaica,  to  which  place  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  William  Paterson,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Customs.  They 
were  joined  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  (now  Lord  Islington),  and  completed  a  tour 
of  the  several  Colonies.  During  the  sittings  in  London  both  the  Canadian  Ministers 
(the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  the  Hon.  William  Paterson)  came  over  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Islington  had  left  for  New  Zealand ; 
we  understand,  however,  that  he  has  since  received  a  copy  of  the  draft  report,  and 
telegraphed  his  acceptance  of  the  main  conclusions.  The  report  is  a  unanimous  one, 
and  matters  closely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  concerned  have  been  dealt 
with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  results  of  considerable  value  and  importance. 

In  addition  to  a  full  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a  mutual  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  in  regard  to  an  exchange  of  commodities  on  preference 
lines,  the  Commission  were  also  requested  to  make  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  steamship  communication  between  Canadian  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  present  steamships  are  admittedly  too  slow,  and  not  frequent  enough  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Further,  in  view  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Company  from  the  arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between 
Southampton  and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  probable  that  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  a  through  mail  service  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies  by  way  of 
Halifax.  It  would  not  surprise  those  interested  in  the  matter  to  learn  that  in  the 
forthcoming  report  some  reference  may  be  made  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  faster 
and  more  frequent  steamers  connecting  Canadian  ports  and  those  in  the  West  Indies 
for  the  establishment  of  an  all-British  mail  system  in  place  of,  or  to  supplement,  any 
arrangement  that  may  be  made  in  other  directions.  There  is  also  the  important  matter 
of  an  improvement  of  the  cable  system,  which  admittedly  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  the 
West  Indies  as  could  be  wished.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Commission  have  received 
a  large  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  wireless  system, 
connecting  the  principal  centres,  such  as  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  with  Bermuda  and  Halifax.  If  this  could  be  carried  through  while  still 
utilising  tha  existing  cables  of  the  West  Indies  and  Panama  and  the  Bermuda  and 
Jamaica  companies,  the  rates  might  be  lowered,  and  the  business  people  Loth  of  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies  would  be  placed  in  closer  touch  with  each  other,  and  enabled  to 
develop  a  trade  within  the  next  few  years  amounting  to  ten  times  that  now  existing. 
When  the  report  is  issued  we  shall  hope  to  return  to  the  subject. 
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TALES  OF  BENGAL.* 

THESE  tales  were  originally  written  by  Mr.  Banerjea  for  his  own  countrymen,  and, 
says  the  editor,  ' '  needed  extensive  revision  in  order  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
Western  reader."  The  latter  will  hardly  credit  some  of  them,  so  much  is  there  of 
corruption,  cruelty,  and  intrigue  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  charity,  gratitude,  and  wifely 
devotion  on  the  other.  Even  Anglo-Indians  who  have  lived  for  many  years  in  India 
will  doubt  that  such  things  can  really  happen  at  their  very  door.  Yet  those  who  have 
some  insight  into  the  present  state  of  affairs  are  aware  that  such  stories,  though 
sensational,  are  true,  or  at  least  founded  on  truth.  The  corruption  of  the  police  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  law  are  incompatible  with  real  justice,  and  combine  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant  and 
honest. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  educated  Hindu,  with  whom  the  narrative  is  chiefly 
concerned,  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  its  bad  side.  But  there  is  much  in  it  that 
is  good,  which  Englishmen  should  study  and  seek  to  develop.  Several  instances  are 
given  of  the  charity  which  is  proverbial  among  all  Indians.  An  old  Hindu  is  asked 
to  support  the  widow  and  two  infants  of  a  nephew  who  has  died  penniless.  "  No  good 
Hindu,"  we  are  told,  "  in  comfortable  circumstances  ever  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
appeals."  If  extortion  is  the  rule  between  zemindar  and  ryots,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  former  often  finds  it  difficult  to  pay  his  rent  on  the  dates  required  by 
Government.  And  even  here,  too,  there  are  cases  of  real  charity.  One  story  tells  of 
kindness  shown  by  a  well-to-do  Hindu  to  a  poor  Mohammedan  deserted  by  his  own  folk. 
Moreover,  gratitude  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  Indian  than  charity,  and  at 
least  one  extraordinary  but  typical  example  is  given  of  the  "  faithfulness  to  his  salt " 
of  a  dependant.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  are  the  pictures  drawn 
of  wifely  devotion.  One  young  bride  displays  unusual  commonsense  in  preventing  her 
husband  from  going  to  law  with  his  brother;  another — Maini — is  a  real  live  heroine. 
Yet  are  all  credible;  and  this  trait  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  since  the 
mother  has  so  great  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Maini's  story  is  briefly  as  follows :  Before  she  was  fourteen  a  young  farmer  named 
Ramzan  proposed  for  her  hand.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Sadhu,  her  half-brother  and 
guardian,  and  Maini  went  to  live  with  Ramzan  and  his  mother.  She  was  "  a  handsome 
girl;  but  beauty  was  among  the  least  of  her  gifts.  She  was  sweet-tempered,  thrifty, 
and  obedient,  winning  sympathy  on  all  sides."  But  her  mother-in-law  took  a  violent 
dislike  to  her,  and  evinced  it  by  continually  scolding  and  ill-using  her.  Ramzan 
was  completely  under  his  mother's  thumb.  His  love  for  Maini  was  slowly  sapped  by 
her  innuendoes,  and  he  treated  the  poor  girl  with  something  worse  than  coldness. 
Maini,  however,  bore  her  hard  lot  without  a  murmur,  hoping  that  time  and  patience 
would  win  back  her  husband's  heart.  There  were  several  scenes  which  invariably  began 
with  an  imaginary  grievance  and  resulted  in  much  hair-pulling  and  thumping  of  the 
girl  by  the  woman.  After  one  such  occasion  the  mofher-in-law  hinted  dark  things  to 
Ramzan,  who  decided  to  make  away  with  poor  Maini.  So,  under  pretext  of  taking 
her  back  to  her  guardian,  he  led  her  to  a  deep  nullah  (creek)  and  pushed  her  into 
the  swirling  torrent.  Suddenly  seized  with  remorse,  he  ran  along  the  bank  shouting 
frantically,  "  Maini !  Maini !  "  but  she  was  carried  out  of  sight.  He  went  home, 
where  the  sight  of  his  mother  gave  him  no  comfort  and  everything  reminded  him  of 

*  Tales  of   Bengal.      S.  B.  Banerjea.      12mo.      Pp.  xxxi-187.      London :    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  19 10.     12  oz.— 3*. 
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Maini.  For  several  days  he  dared  not  go  to  market  lest  his  worst  fears  should  be 
realised.  Dread  of  personal  consequences  added  new  torture  to  his  remorse.  Mean- 
while estrangement  grew  apace  between  his  mother  and  himself.  Moreover,  the  old 
woman  also  began  to  get  nervous,  and  eventually  decided  to  take  herself  off. 

Maini,  however,  was  safe  all  the  time.  Though  carried  down  stream,  she  had 
managed  to  scramble  to  the  bank.  She  ran  to  her  old  home  and  told  her  half-brother 
that  her  foot  had  slipped  as  she  was  crossing  a  stream  and  she  had  fallen  into  the 
water.  She  confessed,  however,  that  she  had  come  to  stay,  since  her  mother-in-law 
had  turned  her  out  of  doors.  A  few  days  later  Sadhu  received  another  offer  for  her 
hand.  He  therefore  visited  Ramzan  to  arrange  the  divorce  proceedings.  In  a  most 
amusing  interview  Ramzan  gave  himself  away  by  protesting  his  innocence,  and  on 
hearing  she  was  alive  refused  to  divorce  her.  Sadhu,  now  suspicious,  insisted,  and 
Ramzan  was  frightened  into  submission.  So  the  usual  ceremonies  were  arranged. 
All  the  relations  were  assembled,  with  Maini  herself  and  the  husband  and  bridegroom- 
elect.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  a  large  bag  of  money.  But  when  it  came  to  Ramzan' s 
part  to  complete  the  contract  by  repeating  the  word  "  talag  "  (surrender)  thrice,  Maini 
upset  the  proceedings  by  saying,  "  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  divorce  me,  your  faithful 
wife,  who  loves  you  dearly?"  "Foolish  girl!"  exclaims  Sadhu,  "do  you  wish  to 
return  to  a  mother-in-law  who  hates  and  persecutes  you?"  "Life  and  death,"  rejoins 
Maini,  "are  in  Allah's  hands.  It  is  his  will  that  we  should  fulfil  our  destinies,  and 
mine  is  to  cling  to  my  husband.  I  would  not  change  him  for  Hatim  Tai  (a  legendary 
hero)  himself  !  "  And  Maini's  tale  ends  happily,  as  she  deserved. 

An  interesting  light  is  cast  on  the  standard  of  education  required  of  the  average 
Hindu  student  looking  out  for  a  job.  A  question  commonly  asked  is  "  What  are  your 
English  text-books?"  and  the  answer  includes  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Longfellow's 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  Tennyson's  "  Holy  Grail,"  and  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  at  least. 
This,  with  a  facility  for  rattling  off  propositions  of  Euclid  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram, 
will  entitle  the  candidate  to  a  trial  in  some  post  on  perhaps  Rs.  25  to  Rs.  30  (£2)  a 
month.  There  is  one  amusing  episode  of  a  rusty  student  who  obtained  a  position  as 
fourth  master  in  a  high  school.  The  boys,  who  quickly  detected  his  shortcomings,  plied 
him  with  questions  which  they  had  already  solved  from  the  dictionary.  Eventually, 
on  being  asked  by  one  of  them  what  was  the  difference  between  ' '  fort ' '  and  ' '  fortress, ' ' 
he  replied  in  desperation  that  the  first  was  a  castle  defended  by  men,  while  the  second 
had  a  female  garrison !  The  reader  of  this  little  volume  will  agree  that  there  is  much 
of  the  ridiculous  about  this  ultra-modern  "education,"  thrust  on  a  people  who  are  not 
yet  free  from  the  ignorance  of  superstition  and  caste  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
brought  to  light  many  latent  virile  qualities  of  the  Hindu  character — pluck,  industry, 
laudable  ambition,  and  even  esprit  de  corps.  If  only  certain  evil  influences  inherent  in 
the  present  system  can  be  combated,  then  this  "  Western  learning,  grafted  on  a 
civilisation  much  more  ancient  than  our  own,"  will  be  entirely  justified.  Englishmen 
who  seek  to  do  their  duty  by  India,  we  are  reminded,  "have  potential  allies  in  the 
educated  classes.  .  .  .  How  much  brighter  would  India's  outlook  be  if  this  highly  gifted 
race  were  linked  in  bonds  of  sympathy  with  our  own !  "  A.  R.  C. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.* 

It  has  truly  been  said  that  "  Swadeshi  "  is  a  great  political  force  in  India  at  the 
present  time.  But  "  Swadeshi  " — the  true  "  Swadeshi  " — must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  precocious  child,  the  so-called  "  new  spirit  of  nationality,"  which  is  bred  by 
Western  education  misapplied,  and  breathes  sedition  and  violence.  "Swadeshi" 

*  The  Mantle  of  the  East.  Edmund  Candler.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-321.  London :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  1910. 
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has  survived  through  countless  ages.  It  has  been  somewhat  inadequately  defined  as 
"the  Eastern  way  of  thinking."  It  has  absorbed  one  conquering  race  after  another 
without  material  alteration  in  itself.  Can  we  hope  to  survive  it  ?  Assuredly  not.  If 
it  is  not  to  survive  us,  we  must  lay  ourselves  out  to  study  its  inner  meaning. 

Can  we  enlist  the  sympathy  of  "  Swadeshi "  ?  It  is  already  with  us  in  the  main, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  still  respect  British  justice  and  British  strength, 
though  our  inconsistency  has  lately  somewhat  shattered  their  confidence  in  the  latter. 
Let  us  therefore  be  consistent,  erring  rather  on  the  side  of  firmness,  so  long  as  we  know, 
as  we  do  at  present,  that  the  people  we  rule  are  not  yet  ripe  for  self-government.  Let 
us  also  be  less  bigoted;  let  us  recognise  fully  that  the  Indians  have  a  poetical  and 
artistic  sense  peculiarly  their  own,  and  allow  nothing  to  be  done  to  offend  it.  They 
love  pomp  and  splendour;  they  hate  red  pillar-boxes  and  buildings  of  P.W.D.  (Public 
Works  Department)  design  dumped  into  the  middle  of  their  many-thousand-years-old 
shrines,  nooks,  and  corners.  One  of  Lord  Curzon's  hobbies  was  the  restoration  of 
historic  buildings;  and  whether  this  was  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  archaeology  or 
to  please  native  susceptibilities — it  was  probably  on  both  accounts — there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  might  be  considerably  enlarged  upon  by 
giving  encouragement  to  modern  Indian  architecture.  Finally,  the  masses  do  not  as  yet 
want  hide-bound  laws,  though  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  go  back  in  this  respect ;  but 
they  do  want  to  feel  that  the  country  is  theirs  in  fact  and  not  on  sufferance,  and  that 
the  sahib  whom  they  meet  in  every-day  life,  and  who  for  them  impersonates  the  British 
Ha j,  is  human  as  well  as  j  ust.  Less  sentimentality  and  less  bigotry  from  Government ; 
more  sympathy  from  individuals.  The  great  majority  of  Englishmen  in  India  are 
humane  as  well  as  just,  but  the  harm  is  done  by  individuals  who  are  not,  or  do  not 
appear  so  to  the  natives.  The  fault  lies  with  the  system,  which  sends  out  men — 
civilians  and  soldiers — without  sufficient  education  in  Indian  problems,  and  therefore 
without  sympathy,  which  they  only  slowly  learn  by  experience,  a  point  emphasised  by 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  in  his  work  reviewed  elsewhere.  Let  us  therefore  study  the 
"  Eastern  way  of  thinking."  Few  books  will  help  us  to  understand  it  better  than  the 
"  Mantle  of  the  East." 

Mr.  Candler  is  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  great  power  of  word-painting. 
At  times,  he  confesses,  his  imagination  outstrips  his  power  of  expression ;  for  instance, 
of  Angkor  (the  wonderful  ruins  in  Cambodia)  he  says  "here  the  impotence  of  woi'ds 
would  be  an  agony  to  me."  But  his  very  silences  are  poetical,  and  withal  he  has  a 
subtle  way  of  stirring  in  his  reader  sympathies  which  no  eloquent  expression  of  fact 
or  detail  could  possibly  arouse.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  of  shrines — Hindu,  Sikh,  and 
Mohammedan.  'But  there  is  also  something  of  sport  and  of  fighting;  the  author 
accompanied  the  late  Thibetan  expedition  to  Lhasa.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  ten  years  or  so  spent  in  the  East  Mr.  Candler  has  "lived."  "  What  one 
gains  in  insight  during  a  long  stay, ' '  he  says,  ' '  one  loses  in  the  power  of  conveying. ' ' 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the  author's  "power  of  conveying"  is  peculiarly  evident 
still.  Much  of  the  narrative  covers  beaten  ground,  such  as  Delhi,  Amritsar,  Benares, 
&c.  But  all  are  treated  in  so  original  a  way  as  to  make  his  impressions  delightful 
reading.  There  is,  besides,  something  really  novel  about  his  experiences  in  Thibet,  his 
"pilgrimage"  to  Angkor,  and  his  desert  journey  with  the  mail  from  Baghdad  to 
Damascus.  The  illustrations  are  most  artistic,  all  except  that  on  page  51,  which  savours 
somewhat  of  the  "flat-iron  building."  This  was  not  at  all  the  writer's  impression  of 
the  Tower  of  Victory  at  Udaipur,  though  it  is,  of  course,  tall  for  an  Indian  building. 
One  would  have  liked  it  on  a  smaller  scale  to  suit  the  surroundings.  Also  the  "  Temple 
of  Jupiter"  (p.  289)  does  not  appeal  to  one,  though  undoubtedly  well  drawn. 

A.  R.  C. 
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MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA.* 

Mr.  Mumm  modestly  describes  himself  as  the  least  active  member  of  a  party  of 
three  mountaineers  who  originally  had  designs  on  Mount  Everest.  For  Major  the  Hon. 
C.  G.  Bruce  he  claims  an  "  incomparable  record  of  Himalayan  climbing,  which  ranges 
from  Chitral  to  Sikkim."  Dr.  Longstaff,  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  on  Alpine 
climbing,  who  had  also  previously  accomplished  a  remarkable  journey  in  the  Himalayas 
in  the  company  of  two  Swiss  guides,  was  the  other  member  of  the  party.  The  author 
himself  was  for  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  has  had  considerable 
experience  of  mountaineering  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  Alps.  Dr.  Longstaff's  former 
trip  was,  the  writer  believes,  the  first  attempt  to  tackle  the  Himalayas  with  the  aid  of 
professional  Alpine  guides,  and  as  such  was  entirely  justified. 

Unfortunately  the  India  Office  refused  to  sanction  the  proposed  attack  on  Mount 
Everest,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  proposal  by  Lords  Curzon  and 
Minto.  As  is  well  known,  Mount  Everest  lies  on  the  borders  of  Nepal,  which  is  at  present 
terra  clausa.  A  "  scrupulous  respect  for  the  policy  of  exclusion,  dear  to  the  Nepalese, 
is  certainly  a  cheap  price  to  pay"  for  the  excellent  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
Indian  Army  afforded  by  their  territory.  Bruce  himself,  by  the  way,  was  an  officer  of 
a  Gurkha  regiment,  and  several  Gurkhas  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  author 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  warmest  admiration. 

Everest  being  "off,"  the  party  decided  to  explore  Garhwal,  a  district  lying  practi- 
cally in  the  centre  of  the  Himalayan  range.  Their  starting  point  was  Almora,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  well-known  hill  station  of  Naini-Tal.  Thence  they  journeyed 
to  the  Dhauli  valley,  and  over  several  difficult  passes  into  the  Rishi  valley,  from  which 
they  made  the  successful  ascent  of  Trisul  (23,406  feet)  on  June  12,  1908.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  was  then  "  the  highest  point  on  the  earth's  surface  which  had  been  reached  by 
man  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy."  After  some  further  rather  desultory  climbing 
the  party  broke  up,  Bruce  and  the  author  having  decided  to  make  a  journey  through 
the  mountains  of  Kashmir.  It  is  a  long  cry  from  Garhwal  to  Kashmir,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  retrace  their  footsteps  to  the  plains  and  proceed  by  the  ordinary  tourists' 
route.  Kashmir  territory,  the  most  extensive  though  not  the  loftiest  mountain  region  in 
the  world,  "  contains  a  much  greater  number  of  summits  of  20,000  and  21,000  feet  than 
Nepal "  (which  has  twenty-three  out  of  the  forty-eight  summits  in  the  world  which  are 
known  to  exceed  25,000  feet)  ..."  of  the  rest  of  those  which  exceed  25,000  feet  eighteen 
are  on  Kashmir  territory  or  only  just  outside  it."  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  relation  in 
height  between  the  peaks  and  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vale  of 
Kashmir  (none  of  which  much  exceed  17,000  feet)  is  roughly  proportionate  to  that  of 
the  Pennine  summits  to  those  of  Tyrol ;  and  with  this  diminution  in  size  the  value  of  the 
valley  scenery  increases,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscape  no  longer  depends 
principally  on  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  mountain  forms  above  the  snow-line." 

The  author's  journey  was  confined  to  the  region  thus  referred  to,  the  vale  itself  and 
the  mountains  immediately  north  and  north-west  of  the  vale  and  the  lower  Kishen- 
ganga.  Thus  record-breaking  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  author  himself  describes 
this  journey  as  purely  a  pleasure  trip.  Nevertheless,  the  ascent  of  Mount  Haramukh 
en  route  was  no  mean  feat,  only  accomplished  once  before,  by  Dr.  Neve  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Millais  in  1899,  after  several  previous  attempts.  Though  only  16,904  feet  above  sea- 
level,  Haramukh  is  a  familiar  landmark  to  all  residents  in  Kashmir,  its  snowy  crest 
being  visible  from  Srinagar  towering  magnificently  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  vale. 
No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  description  of  the  Kashmiris  as  a  fine-looking  race,  but 

*  Five  Months  in  the  Himalaya:  a  Keoord  of  Mountain  Travel  in  Garhwal  and  Kashmir. 
A.  L.  Mumm.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xv-263.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1909.  3£  lb.— 21,?. 
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cowardly  and  avaricious,  though  no  doubt  (like  other  Orientals)  they  have  many  com, 
pensating  virtues.  "  Their  eagerness  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  visitors  is  not  a 
particularly  engaging  trait,  but  it  makes  for  comfort."  Returning  to  the  author's  first 
and  more  serious  expedition,  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  comparisons  between  Garhwal 
and  the  Alps  which  he  knows  so  well.  Of  the  former  he  says  :  "  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  journey  was  that  there  was  so  little  real  climbing.  I  did  practically  none ; 
even  those  members  of  the  party  who  accomplished  most  did  very  little  compared  to  what 
they  would  have  done  in  the  Alps  in  half  the  time.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  argue  that  this  was  because  there  was  not  enough  to  do ;  it  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  it  was  because  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much."  The  party's  com- 
parative lack  of  energy  appears  to  have  been  largely  due  to  "mountain  lassitude," 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  more  acute  form  of  mountain  sickness.  The  mental 
condition  produced  is  "  one  of  extreme  readiness  to  discuss  the  most  strenuous  pro- 
grammes for  next  week,  and  a  profound  reluctance  to  do  anything  to-day  or  to-morrow  !  " 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  this  demoralising  effect  of  high  altitudes  varies  considerably 
in  different  localities,  or  appears  to  do  so.  The  natives,  we  are  told,  ascribe  "  mountain 
sickness"  in  all  its  phases  to  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  mysterious  plant  which 
flourishes  on  certain  of  the  high  passes  more  than  on  others.  The  author's  first  experi- 
ence of  it  is  described  as  similar  to  that  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  who  said  of  it:  "The 
only  inconvenience  I  felt  was  oppressiveness  in  breathing  when  sleeping  at  night.  This 
I  found  was  owing  to  the  recumbent  position  of  the  body,  which  seemed  to  choke  the 
lungs."  This  feeling,  the  author  adds,  was  accompanied  by  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
mental  depression.  Other  members  of  the  party,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  experience. 
Fortunately  this  first  feeling  of  mental  depression  is  apt  to  be  the  last.  Of  cold,  we  are 
told,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  so  long  as  one  stays  inside  a  Mummery  tent  and  a 
sleeping  bag.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  Wular  lake,  in  Kashmir,  Mr.  Mumm  obtained 
his  one  and  only  view  of  Nanga  Parbat.  "It  is  an  event  of  a  lifetime  merely  to  have 
gazed  on  that  superb  and  stupendous  mountain,  by  far  the  loftiest  in  the  Western 
Himalaya.  .  .  .  Unlike  the  still  more  gigantic  peaks  in  the  East  (Everest  and  Kanchen- 
junga),  Nanga  Parbat  stands  alone,  overtopping  all  other  summits  within  120  miles  by 
more  than  9000  feet."  On  the  north  side,  it  is  said,  one  can  see  it  "rising  more  than 
23,000  feet  above  the  Indus  valley — the  greatest  mountain  view  in  the  world." 

There  are  some  really  first-class  panoramic  and  other  photographs,  and  two  excellent 
maps  showing  the  routes  followed. 

CECIL  RHODES.* 

Sir  Thomas  Fuller's  monograph  on  Cecil  Rhodes  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  expansion  of  Africa.  From  the  first  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  great 
underlying  aim  of  Rhodes'  life  was  the  onward  movement  from  the  Cape.  This  is  the 
keynote  of  his  career  and  of  the  extraordinary  success  which,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  and 
disastrous  finale,  eventually  attended  his  efforts ;  the  purpose  to  which  every  other 
project  was  bft,  an  accessory ;  the  design  into  which  the  great  builder  fitted  every 
adventure.  Sir  Thomas  Fuller  was  so  long  and  intimately  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes 
that  one  naturally  turns  with  some  eagerness  to  this  personal  account.  Nor.  as  so 
often  happens  with  books  of  personal  reminiscence,  is  there  any  sign  of  mawkish  and 
unreasoning  hero-worship.  On  the  contrary,  Rhodes'  faults  are  quite  as  fully  recog- 
nised as  are  his  splendid  services  to  the  Empire.  The  monograph  is  a  loving  and 
faithful  portrayal  of  a  great  man,  written  with  much  feeling  and  considerable  literary 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Cecil  John  Rhodes  :  A  Monograph  and  a  Reminiscence.  Sir  Thomas  E. 
Fuller,  K.C.M.G.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-276.  London  :  Longmans,  Ore-en  &  Co.,  1910.  24  oz  — 6*. 
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skill.  It  makes  clear  many  obscure  points  in  Rhodes'  character,  and  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  fascinating  accounts  written  about  a  friend 
that  we  have  read.  Throughout  we  see  clearly  not  necessarily  the  vie  intime  of  the 
great  statesman,  but  the  motive  power  of  his  life.  The  riddles  asked  of  the  sphinx, 
the  wayward  currents  and  side-eddies  of  a  strong  and  imperious  nature,  the  sometimes 
rashly  incautious  actions,  are  not  always  explained,  but  from  first  to  last  is  manifest 
the  one  impelling  thought,  the  ultima,  that  controlled  Rhodes'  destinies  and  shaped 
the  future  of  South  Africa.  Sir  Thomas  Fuller's  account  of  Rhodes'  conception  of 
the  Great  Expansion  is  extremely  interesting  and  shows  clearly  how  the  dreamer 
and  man  of  action  were  combined  in  his  complex  character.  His  account  of  the  troubles 
in  Bechuanaland  and  the  attempt  of  President  Kruger  to  block  effectively  any  northern 
advance  from  Cape  Colony  by  recognising  the  Goshen,  Stellaland,  and  Rooi  Grond 
freebooters,  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Cape  Parliament  either  to  accept  or  even 
understand  Rhodes'  great  idea,  is  specially  interesting.  It  was  at  their  first  interview 
that  this  situation  was  fully  discussed,  and  in  which  the  conversation  opened  up 
"  Central  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  and  farther  still."  Stretching  himself 
in  an  easy  garden-chair,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  and  his  face  toward  the  mountain, 
Rhodes  "sketched  his  great  programme  for  occupying  the  Hinterland  somewhat  as 
follows.  He  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  centre  of  Africa  was  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  Continent,  at  least  for  a  long  way  north  .  .  .  '  Give  me  the  centre,'  he 
said,  'and  let  who  will  have  the  swamps  which  skirt  the  coast.'  "  The  extraordinary 
fascination  which  "the  mountain"  exercised  upon  Rhodes,  as,  indeed,  it  must  upon 
all  lovers  of  South  Africa,  is  constantly  shown  in  this  book.  R.hodes  always  faces 
the  mountain,  and  never  turns  his  back  upon  his  destiny.  It  is  his  chief  pride,  the 
emblem  of  his  life's  work,  the  symbol  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  surmounted. 
We  can  understand  Rhodes'  admiration  of  Table  Mountain.  The  old,  silent  watcher, 
whose  beauty  is  always  a  fresh  wonder  to  those  who  live  beneath  his  shelter,  now 
cloaked  with  the  mist  and  now  standing  forth  rugged  and  stern,  the  sentinel  and 
guardian  of  South  Africa,  symbolic  of  the  land  beyond  and  giving  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  mystery  of  Africa,  must  ever  fascinate  the  thinker  and  the  man  of  action  alike 
as  it  beckons  them  and  urges  them  onward  with  their  mission  of  civilisation.  Certainly 
it  played  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  he  sat  and  thought  out  his  plans 
in  face  of  its  rugged  beauty.  He  drew  the  soul  out  of  the  mountain,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Kipling,  "  Living,  he  was  the  land,  and  dead,  his  soul  shall  be  her  soul." 

P.   E.   L. 

AN   ECHO   OF   THE    CRIMEA.* 

The  name  of  Sir  John  McNeill  has  long  been  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Persia  and  with  that  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  story  of  this  distinguished 
diplomatist,  the  "  damned  doctor  "  as  he  has  been  termed  by  more  than  one  opponent, 
as  related  by  his  granddaughter,  is  a  fascinating  one.  Incidentally  it  reveals  how  it 
was  that  the  one-time  medical  officer  to  the  British  Mission  in  Persia  rose  to  the 
position  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  His  forceful  personality,  his  undoubted  integrity, 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intricate  game  of  diplomacy  as  played  by  Russia  in 
connection  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  his  acute  insight,  and  consequent  ability  to 
gauge  the  probable  course  of  events,  are  ably  portrayed  in  the  volume  before  us.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  distinguished  services  in  Persia  during 
the  acute  crisis  which  led  to  the  Persian  attack  on  Herat  and  our  own  ill-fated 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  Sir  John  foresaw  the 

*  Memoir  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  McNeill  and  of  his  Second  Wife,  Elizabeth  Wilson.  By 
their  Granddaughter,  8vo,  Pp.  xiv-42.6.  London  :  John  Murray,  1910.  28  oz.— 15s. 
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course  of  Russian  intrigue  and  that  his  advice,  had  it  only  been  acted  upon,  would 
have  prevented  Lord  Auckland's  great  political  error  in  sending  the  Afghan  Expedi- 
tion. Sir  John  advised  a  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  he  was  overruled. 
It  is,  however,  with  McNeill's  connection  with  the  hubbub  that  arose  out  of  the  Crimean 
War  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  Sir  John,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Tulloch, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  muddle  of  the  Commissariat  in  the  Crimea.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  the  two  Commissioners  worked  wonders.  Sir  John 
knew  exactly  what  sources  of  supply  could  be  tapped,  and  he  cut  through  the  red-tape 
that  hampered  the  Commissariat.  But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Crimean  Report,  when 
issued  in  the  summer  of  1856,  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest  controversy.  It,  moreover, 
seriously  inconvenienced  the  Government  and  at  one  critical  moment,  as  we  shall  see, 
seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  fascinating  in  reading  between  the  lines  of  this  controversy.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Report  was  taken  as  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  officers, 
who  demanded,  and  obtained,  an  inquiry  into  the  strictures  cast  upon  them.  The 
result  was  the  celebrated  Chelsea  Board  of  General  Officers,  which  attempted,  not 
altogether  successfully,  to  whitewash  the  darker  passages  of  the  Report.  Between  the 
evident  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  a  very  high  quarter,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  outcry  of  the  public  against  the  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  other,  Lord  Palmerston's  position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  idea  that  the 
Army  was  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  always  strongly  upheld  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort.  The  former  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston :  "It  is  quite  evident  that  if  matters 
are  left  so,  and  military  officers  of  the  Queen's  Army  are  to  be  judged  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  discharged  their  military  duties  before  an  enemy  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  command  of  the  Army  is  at  once  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  that  assembly."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  why  it  was  Lord 
Palmerston  offered  the  Commissioners  the  studied  insult  of  £1,000  apiece  for  their  work, 
and  refrained  from  advising  the  usual  reward  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  Lord  Palmerston  persisted  there  would,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  a  considerable  majority  against  the  Government.  Colonel  Tulloch 
got  his  K.C.B.  and  McNeill  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  Looking  back  on  this 
unpleasant  episode,  no  impartial  critic  can  fail  to  admire  McNeill's  dignified  silence 
nor  to  recognise  his  great  services  in  the  Crimea.  With  few  exceptions,  those  who' 
went  to  curse  stayed  to  bless.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had 
spoken  of  Sir  John  as  "  an  old  man,  unable  from  physical  debility  to  go  so  far  as 
the  Crimea,  much  less  to  move  about  and  investigate  into  all  the  various  matters," 
afterwards  highly  praised  the  Commissioners,  and  spoke  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Officers 
as  substituting  "an  inefficient  for  an  efficient  inquiry";  and  equally  interesting  to 
read  Lord  Wolseley's  curt  summing-up  of  the  Commissioners  as  "  unsuited  in  every 
way  for  such  a  delicate  task."  The  authoress  of  this  interesting  biography  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  temperate  and  fair  treatment  of  matters  of  controversy,  and 
she  has  performed  her  labour  of  love  with  excellent  taste.  P.  E.  L. 

CANADIAN    IMMIGRATION.* 

Mr.  Magrath  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  the  question  of  immigration  into 
Canada,  full  of  useful  statistics  and  comparative  tables.  It  is  an  examination  of  the 
problem  from  different  points  of  view,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  specially  new  in  the 
suggestions  and  little  is  said  about  the  quality  of  the  immigrants  and  their  possible 
effect  upon  Canada's  political  and  social  future,  the  book  will  be  of  service  to  students 

*  Canada's  Growth  and  Some  Problems  Affecting  It.  C.  A.  Magrath.  12mo.  Pp.  178. 
Ottawa  The  Mortimer  Press,  1910.  14  o*. 
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of  the  emigration  problem.  We  cannot  quite  follow  the  author  in  all  his  conclusions. 
Thus,  when  he  writes  that  "two  things  which  have  operated  against  the  settlement  of 
Canada  by  Europeans  are  our  monarchical  system  of  government  and  the  ignorance 
which  has  prevailed  regarding  our  climate,"  we  are  tempted  to  disagree  as  to  the  first. 
Mr.  Magrath  continues  :  "  No  system  of  government  is  perfect,  while  some  Governments 
are  very  bad,  and  such  conditions  have  influenced  emigrants  from  monarchical  Europe 
to  seek  republican  America,"  and  goes  on  to  make  the  curious  observation  that  "if 
France  remains  a  republic  for  one  hundred  years,  and  an  emigration  movement  there- 
from should  then  occur,  it  will  be  to  a  country  under  monarchy."  If  this  be  indeed  a 
political  factor  affecting  emigration,  then  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
moving  bodily  into  Canada,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  considerable 
migration  between  the  two  countries,  but,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  has 
been,  till  quite  recently,  almost  equally  balanced,  the  French  Canadians  and  others 
passing  into  the  United  States  being  about  equal  to  the  number  of  American  farmers 
entering  Western  Canada.  In  1908  the  numbers  were  58,826  and  56,860  respectively, 
Canada  being  the  loser.  These  figures  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  widely 
prevailing  opposite  opinion.  The  movement  is,  of  course,  economic,  and  not  political. 
Mr.  Magrath  makes  the  very  pertinent  suggestion  that  some  better  form  of  tabulation 
should  be  adopted  than  that  of  classing  all  American  immigrants  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  seeing  that  many  of  them  are  of  European  birth  and  origin.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  the  author  attempting  to  dispel  the  delusion  regarding  the  "No 
Englishman  need  apply  "  advertisements.  He  says  :  "  While  I  have  lived  in  the  West 
a  great  many  years,  I  have  yet  to  come  in  contact  with  the  man  to  whom  '  No  English- 
man '  need  apply";  but  he  recognises  that  the  Londoner,  as  is  natural,  stands  less 
chance  of  employment  owing  to  his  want  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  at 
a  decided  disadvantage.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  impression  is 
wrong  that  among  the  undesirable  immigrants  debarred  from  entrance  into  Canada  the 
Briton  stands  pre-eminent.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1908  the  number  of  British 
debarred  for  each  1,000  admitted  was  only  0.9,  while  a  greater  proportion  of  Scandi- 
navians, French,  Italians,  Jews,  Germans,  Polish,  and  Bulgarians  was  debarred  in  an 
increasing  ratio,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  49.7  per  thousand.  But  there  is  less 
cause  for  congratulation  when  the  number  of  deportations  within  the  statutory  period 
of  two  years  is  reached,  for  1  in  every  201  Britons  was  deported,  whereas  the  average 
of  all  races  was  1  in  every  310.  Turning  to  the  more  political  portions  of  Mr.  Magra'th's 
volume,  we  find  that  he  holds  that  in  the  event  of  any  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
Canada  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  United  States,  an  opinion  which  has  been  at  a 
discount  lately  among  the  newer  school  of  thought.  "  Should,  however,  the  'British 
people  fail,"  he  says,  "  in  the  first  move  in  that  direction,  to  weld  together  the  countries 
now  within  the  Empire,  and  disintegration  follow,  then,  I  repeat,  Canada  will  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  a  question  that  rests  with  the  British  peoples,  and  is  a  question  of  to-day. 
It  will  be  settled  before  Canada  has  over  ten  million  people  and  the  United  States  one 
hundred  million."  P.  E.  L. 

A  NEW  CANADIAN  POET.* 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Canada  cannot  fail  to  find  expression  in  her  literature.  The 
romance  of  the  Great  West  is  akin  to  the  great  awakening  of  Elizabethan  times,  and 
must  eventually  be  told  in  song  and  story.  There  is  already  a  considerable  school  of 
Canadian  writers  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  her  past  history  and  present  bound- 
less energy.  Among  such  must  be  reckoned  Mr.  Robert  T.  Anderson,  of  the  Fire  Depart- 

*  The  Old  Timer  and  Other  Poems.  Robert  T.  Anderson.  Pp.  103.  8vo.  Edmonton  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  1910.  $1.25. 
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ment,  Edmonton,  whose  "Old  Timer"  shows  signs  of  great  promise.  There  is  much 
that  is  mere  fleeting  rhyme,  and  much  that  is  only  newspaper  verse  of  a  mediocre  kind ; 
but  there  remains  a  considerable  proportion  that  is  really  good,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  Canadian  anthology.  Mr.  Anderson  has  the  engaging  gift  not  only  of  a  poetic 
and  sympathetic  temperament,  an  insight  into  modes  of  thought  and  expression  pos- 
sessed by  few  writers,  and  a  happy  facility  of  verse,  but  he  has,  what  is  rarer  still,  a 
charming  and  unforced  humour.  The  keynote  of  his  poems  is  a  direct  and  personal 
sympathy  with  his  subject.  Like  Paul,  he  is  all  things  to  all  men.  To  the  Westerner 
he  can  convey  the  freedom  of  the  plains,  the  rugged  splendour  of  the  Rockies,  and  the 
rough  cadence  of  the  mountain  torrent.  He  can  write  in  the  patois  with  peculiar  charm 
and  insight  into  character.  He  can  sing  to  the  colonial  Scot  in  the  rich  Doric  of  his 
fathers.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  patois  from  a  poem  entitled  "  In  Potato-digging 
Time"  :  — 

Dere  ees  lots  de  man  wat's  poet  have  hees  leetle  chanson  ready, 
Always  singin'  leetle  somet'ing  on  de  Sommair,  on  de  Spring, 

An*  de  Fall,  w'en  leaf  ees  fallin' — hees  be  kippin'  at  eet  steady, 
Till  you  t'ink  he  don'  be  havin'  not'ing  lef  at  all  to  sing. 

Dat  ees  not  de  way  wit'  farmaire — he  ees  glad  to  come  out  even 
An'  de  song  dat  hees  been  singin'  ain'  of  small  bird  on  de  bough ; 

But  de  tankfulness  hees  geevin',  for  de  plaisairment  of  leevin' 

To  be  peekin'  up  de  pomme  de  terre,  along  behin'  de  plow. 

For  rhythm  and  swing  this  could  hardly  be  bettered.  For  a  sample  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
rich  humour,  ' '  Der  Last  of  der  Limburgher  Cheese, ' '  sung  by  a  German  emigrant, 
should  be  read.  The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts — The  Old  Timer,  Songs  of  the 
Kootenay  Hills,  Poems  in  the  Patois,  and  Lilts  in  the  Doric.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
certainly  a  future  for  his  poems,  but  he  should  be  chary  of  his  output,  write  less,  and 
let  what  he  does  publish  be  only  of  his  best. 

IN   THE    SOUTH    SEAS.* 

A  book  that  deals  with  some  of  the  less  known  and  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
Empire  is  always  to  be  welcomed.  Mr.  Burnett's  book  is  written,  moreover,  with  no 
attempt  to  hide  the  author's  real  opinions  of  certain  phases  of  present-day  missionary 
life  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  A  frank  expression  of  opinion,  although  not  always 
palatable,  should  be  acceptable,  and  in  this  book  the  author  offers  some  pungent 
criticisms,  which  are  not  likely  to  pass  unanswered.  Nor  does  he  obscure  from  "  reasons 
of  prudish  sacro-sanctity  traits  of  the  habits  of  the  people,"  which  are  generally  glossed 
over  by  other  writers.  Mr.  Burnett,  who  lives  at  Vancouver,  purchased  a  small  85-ton 
schooner  hailing  from  Nome,  in  Alaska,  and  set  out  on  a  yachting  cruise  to  islands 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  holiday  or  commercial  traffic.  He  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands — but  luckily  does  not  linger  over  this  much-described  and  much-vaunted  earthly 
paradise — and  passed  on  to  Fanning  Island,  Tongareva,  Manihiki,  Rakahanga,  Christ- 
mas Island,  Washington  Island,  the  Gilbert  and  Home  Islands,  and  Fiji.  The 
mystery  of  the  Pacific  has  evidently  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  Mr.  Burnett.  He  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  the  various  peoples  and  describes  some  of  the  archaeological  remains 
on  the  different  islands.  In  speaking  of  Fanning  Island — about  which  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  written — he  states  that  when  it  was  first  discovered  there  were  found 
remains  of  extensive  fortifications.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  we  believe,  in  the  field 
of  archaeological  research  in  the  Pacific.  The  ethnological  puzzle  of  the  origin  of  the 
South  Pacific  peoples  may,  perhaps,  never  be  solved,  but  much  might  be  discovered 
by  a  closer  study  of  the  many  remains  to  be  found  on  such  remote  places  as  Easter 

*  Through  Tropic  Seas.  Frank  Burnett.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-173.  London  :  Francis  Griffiths,  1910 
18  oz.— 7«.  6d. 
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Island,  or  in  Upolu,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Tongan  group,  and  by  a  stricter  compari- 
son with  tho  archaeological  finds  in  Central  America.  Mr.  Burnett's  book  is  well 
illustrated,  and  it  is  written  in  a  frank  and  interesting  manner,  and  some  of  the  chapters 
are  certainly  productive  of  thought,  as  they  are  above  the  level  of  the  accounts  ordinarily 
written  by  travellers. 

MODERN    EGYPT.* 

This  sumptuously  produced  book  naturally  suffers  from  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  encyclopaedic  form  of  its  compilation.  It  is  an  omnium  (jatherum — in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — of  information  about  Egypt,  and  although  it  is  not  exhaustive  in 
any  one  subject,  unless  it  be  in  the  portions  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  chief 
business  firms,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  use  to  those  who  require  information  about 
that  country.  The  subjects  dealt  with  range  from  the  history  of  Egypt  to  present-day 
coastguard  administration;  from  a  description  of  ancient  Egypt  to  an  account  of 
Egyptian  railways ;  from  native  arts  and  handicrafts  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment :  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  matters  connected  with  Egyptian  life,  politics, 
industries,  or  administration,  that  do  not  receive  some  attention.  It  is  thus  especially 
valuable  in  either  a  public  or  private  library,  where  this,  and  similar  books,  are  likely 
to  be  extensively  used  for  purposes  of  quick  reference  on  matters  that  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  books  of  travel  or  description.  Many  of  the  articles  are  written 
by  experts  w7hose  names  are  well  known  to  the  general  public.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  Ancient  Egypt,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume  writes  on  the 
Geology  of  Egypt,  Captain  Flower,  Director  of  the  Government  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Gizeh,  gives  an  account  of  the  Fauna,  Dr.  J.  H.  Scott  writes  on  the  Capitulations, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Perrott  on  Law  and  Justice  and  on  the  Constitution  and  Government, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Wright  contributes  a  lengthy  resume  of  the  History  of  Egypt.  There 
are  also  an  interesting  article  on  the  Suez  Canal  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Reid,  and  other 
articles  on  the  Press,  foreign  trade,  education,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  railways, 
education,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  good  accounts  of  the  Sudan,  the  cotton,  cigarette, 
and  other  industries.  In  writing  of  the  intricate  subject  of  Capitulations,  Dr.  Scott 
gives  a  closely  reasoned  account  of  their  origin  in  Egypt,  which  is  of  considerable 
value.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say, ' '  he  writes,  ' '  that  the  development  of  Egypt  is 
hindered  in  all  directions  by  the  capitulations  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  capitulations 
have  done  very  valuable  service  in  assisting  towards  the  development  of  the  country, 
but  in  their  present  form  they  are  absolutely  unseated  for  dealing  with  modern  condi- 
tions." He  then  discusses  Lord  Cromer's  suggestion  of  two  parliaments  in  Egypt-- 
one  for  the  Egyptians  and  one  for  foreigners — which  scheme,  although  it  may  seem 
cumbersome,  "would  be  infinitely  simpler  than  the  system  at  present  in  existence." 
The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  very  good,  the  portraits  alone  being  a  valuable 
feature,  and  the  book  is  splendidly  produced  and  well  bound.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  does  not  contain  an  account  of  the  literature  on  Egypt,  accompanied  by  a  good 
bibliography,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  omission  may  be  remedied  in  a  later 
edition.  P.  E.  L. 

*  Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Egypt  :  its  History,  People,  Commerce,  Industries 
and  Resources.  Editor-in-Chief,  Arnold  Wright.  4to.  Pp.  535.  London:  Lloyd's  Greater 
Britain  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  1909.  9£  lb.— £5. 
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Mantegazza,  Vice.  —  Menelik,  I'ltalia  e  I'Etiopia.     8vo.     Pp.  294.     Milano  :  Libreria  Editrice 

Milanese.     1910. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  on  Abyssinia  by  an  undoubted  authority  on  the  subject,  whose 
knowledge  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  especially  of  Italian  colonial  interests,  is  unquestioned. 
He  has  written  many  authoritative  works  on  North  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe,  of  which, 
perhaps,  his  book  on  the  Young  Turkish  movement  is  the  best  known.  The  volume  contains 
a  resume  of  Italian  colonial  history,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all  students  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  Italian  Colony  of  Eritrea.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Emperor  Menelik 
and  the  Empress  Taitu,  of  special  value  at  the  present  time  when  so  much  that  is  obscure  is 
happening  in  Abyssinia.  It  contains  a  pedigree  of  the  Abyssinian  rulers,  tracing  their 
descent  to  David.  The  first  Menelik,  it  appears,  was  a  son  of  King  Solomon  !  The  seventh 
chapter  relates  to  the  Franco-Italian-Anglo  understanding,  which,  in  the  author's  view,  has 
not  been  altogether  happy  for  Italy.  "  La  conclusione  e  ben  triste,"  he  writes,  "  malgrade 
i  milioni  profusi,  1'Eritrea  ha  perduto  gran  parte  del  suo  valore." 

Selections  of  Speeches  of  His  Honour  Sir  Herbert  Thirkell  White,  K.C.I. E.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Burma,  1905-10. — By  a  Loyal  Burman.  8vo.  Pp.  125.  Rangoon  :  British 
Burma  Press.  1910. 

The  editor  states  that  the  object  of  this  book  is  "to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  and  done  much  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  take  to  heart  and  act  up  to  the  high  ideals  set  forth  by  him  for  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare" — a  testimony  we  are  glad  to  see.  The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
Burmese  community,  but  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  interested  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  Sir  Herbert  Thirkell  White  must  be  highly  gratified  by  this  tribute  from  a 
loyal  Burman. 

Science  Progress  in  the   Twentieth   Century :   A    Quarterly  Journal  of  Scientific    Work   and 

Thought.— No.  17,  July  1910.  8vo.  Pp.  iv-172.  London  :  John  Murray.  16  oz.— 5s. 
"  Science  Progress "  is  a  quarterly  journal  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Its  articles  are 
always  authoritative,  and  there  are  generally  some  that  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  British 
Empire.  Thus  the  current  number  contains  an  important  article  on  "  Trans-Himalaya  and 
Tibet,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald;  one  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis  on  "Agricultural  Progress  in  the 
Tropics";  and  one  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chatterton  on  "The  Indian  Industrial  Problem."  An 
important  feature  of  this  journal  is  the  excellent  bibliographies  it  sometimes  contains. 

Wollaston,  Tullie.— The  Federal  Liquor  Service.  12mo.  Pp.  91.  Melbourne  :  Thomas  C. 
Lothian.  1910.  8  oz.— 2s.  6d. 

Written  with  the  aim  of  securing  a  strict  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Australia.  Dis- 
cusses the  various  systems  of  temperance  legislation  and  advocates  a  Federal  monopoly  61  the 
drink  traffic  similar  to  the  various  State  monopolies  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  subject  is 
likely  to  receive  considerable  attention  in  the  near  future. 

The  Handbook  of  Nyasaland.—8vo.  Pp.  288.  London  :  Wyman  &  Sons.  Zomba  :  Govern- 
ment Printer.  1910.  8  oz.-^3s. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  well-compiled  and  well-illustrated  handbook.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  country,  commencing  in  the  year  1618  with  Jasper  Bocarro,  who  is  said  to 
haVe  been  the  first  European  to  visit  Nyasaland ;  particulars  of  the  geology  and  minerals, 
fauna,  forests,  and  agricultural  productions,  and  notes  on  the  tribes,  as  well  as  a  directory  of 
the  country  and  the  usual  statistical  and  official  information. 

Rand  Pioneers:  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports  and  Appendices,  1907-9.— 12mo.  Pp.  88. 
Johannesburg  :  Rand  Pioneers.  8  oz. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports  of  the  Rand  Pioneers  contain  some  useful  biographical 
information,  in  addition  to  the  speeches  at  the  annual  dinners.  The  motto  of  the  Pioneers 
is  the  laudable  "  They  did  their  level  best." 

Younghusband,  Ethel.  —  Glimpses  of  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar.     8vo.     Pp.  xvi-320.     London  : 

John  Long,  Ltd.     1910.     26  oz.— 12s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Younghusband  accompanied  her  husband  to  East  Africa,  and  this  book  is  a  record 
of  her  experiences.  It  is  a  pleasantly  written  and  chatty  account  of  the  everyday  life 
of  residents  in  that  part  of  Africa,  but  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a  number  of  books  on  British  East  Africa, 
but  most  of  them  do  not  quite  strike  the  note  of  Mrs.  Younghusband's  volume,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  in  some  measure  a  social  guide  for  those  who  are  intending  to  settle  there.  For  this 
reason  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  unable  to  spend  time  upon  more  erudite 
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and  instructive  works.  It  will  not  be  consulted  for  the  ethnology  or  history  of  the  country, 
but  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  trials  of 
housekeeping,  the  way  how  to  manage — and  not  manage — "boys,"  the  social  conditions  and 
amusements  of  the  official  classes,  and  the  kind  of  sport  the  country  offers. 

Grew,  J.  C. — Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East.     8vo.     Pp.  xiv-264.     London  :  Constable  &  Co. 

1910.     28  oz.— 10s.  6d. 

The  Far  East  in  this  case  includes  New  Zealand,  Kashmir,  Baltistan,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  India  and  China.  Much  of  Mr.  Grew's  volume  is  of  the  descriptive  and  personal 
variety,  and  much  might  have  been  condensed  with  advantage  to  the  reader.  It  is  where 
the  author  writes  of  his  sporting  adventures  that  he  is  the  most  interesting.  So  many  books 
about  India  have  been  written  that  descriptions  of  regions  not  usually  traversed  by  the  tourist 
are  welcome.  Mr.  Grew  went  ibex  shooting  and  markhor  and  sharpu  shooting  in  Baltistan, 
black  bear  "  hongking "  in  Kashmir  and  tiger  hunting  in  China,  and  although  there  is  too 
much  of  the  personal  element  the  judicious  reader  will  be  able  to  pick  the  gold  from  the  dross, 
and  the  sportsman  will  enjoy  and  envy  Mr.  Grew  some  of  his  adventures.  The  illustrations 
are  good  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Travel  and  Exploration:  An  Illustrated  Monthly.— Edited  by  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball.     Vol.  III. 

January  to  June  1910.  8vo.  Pp.  440.  London  :  Witherby  &  Co.  2±  lb.— 7s.  6d. 
Mr.  Reynolds-Ball's  illustrated  monthly,  "  Travel  and  Exploration,"  which  has  now  reached 
its  third  volume,  maintains  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  occupies  a  place  between  the 
scientific  proceedings  of  geographical  societies  and  the  more  popular  monthly  magazines.  The 
articles  are  generally  excellent  and  take  us  to  every  part  of  the  world.  From  the  Nun-Kun 
we  are  wafted  to  the  Riviera,  thence  to  the  Khasia  Hills,  then  round  the  East  African  Coast 
from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Port  Said,  and  after  other  long  travels  we  finish  up  among  the  Hairy 
Ainus.  The  excellence  of  the  illustrations  and  the  bright  and  interesting  articles  will  do  much 
to  popularise  this  admirable  magazine. 

Vassal,  Gabrielle  M.  —  On  and  Off  Duty  in  Annum.     8vo.     Pp.    xi-283.     London  :    William 

Heinemann.     1910.     28  oz.— 10s. 

The  French  Protectorate  of  Annam  is  of  considerable  interest  to  Englishmen  because, 
for  one  reason,  it  is  there  that  Yersin,  who,  during  the  terrible  plague  epidemic  of  1894  in 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  discovered  the  plague  bacillus,  has  established  his  Pasteur  Institute 
for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine — a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  all  engaged  in  tropical 
administration.  Mme.  Vassal,  the  authoress  of  this  book,  is  the  wife  of  a  doctor  at  this 
establishment,  and  she  gives  an  interesting  account  of  its  inception  and  progress.  For 
reasons  that  will  be  appreciated  the  study  of  French  administration  in  the  Far  East  has  an 
attraction  for  Englishmen.  Mme.  Vassal's  book  gives  us  a  very  good  account  of  this  part 
of  French  Indo-China,  of  the  administrative  organisation  of  Annam,  and  of  native  and 
European  life  in  the  country.  To  Saigon  France  has  transported  many  of  her  manners  and 
customs.  "  In  imitation  of  the  French  capital,  the  cafes  overflow  into  the  roads,  and  the 
little  tables  and  chairs  outside  hotel  and  restaurant  are  never  long  unoccupied."  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  whilst  in  English  Colonies  the  first  necessity  is  a  tennis  court  and  polo  ground, 
and  open-air  cafes  and  restaurants  are,  if  used  at  all,  only  after-thoughts,  Continental  peoples 
always  manage  to  introduce  something  of  the  joy  of  life  into  the  streets' of  even  the  most 
unlikely  places,  and  always  take  with  them  the  sociability  that  is  bred  upon  wide  boulevards. 
The  French,  unlike  the  English,  look  upon  residence  in  their  Colonies  as  an  evil  to  be  endured 
but  not  sought.  Mme.  Vassal's  friends  all  shook  their  heads  when  they  heard  that  she  was 
going  to  Annam,  and  predicted  a  terrible  existence,  but  she  found  much  to  admire  and  much 
of  interest  and  the  life  none  too  dull.  She  writes  with  sympathy  of  the  natives,  and  relates 
some  curious  superstitions,  as,  for  instance,  that  after  having  followed  up  a  tiger  and  shot  him 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  found  the  Annamese  cook  in  the  act  of  pounding  up  and  boiling 
the  two  eyes.  His  little  nephew  was  made  to  swallow  this  concoction,  the  cook  saying 
triumphantly,  "Now  he  always  see  the  lord  tiger  before  the  lord  tiger  see  him."  The 
illustrations  of  this  interesting  book  are  excellent. 

The  Canadian    Who's    Who.— 12mo.     Pp.   xix-243.     London:    "The   Times."     Toronto:    The 

Musson  Book  Co.     10  oz. — 4s. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Canadian  Who's  WBo "  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  Canadian 
reference  books.  The  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  compiled,  the  editor  having 
had  the  assistance  of  such  well-known  Canadian  writers  as  Captain  Ernest  Chambers,  Dr. 
Doughty,  the  Dominion  Archivist,  Dr.  Benjamin  Suite,  and  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell.  On  a 
rough  estimate  it  contains  well  over  eighteen  hundred  names.  It  is  surprising  to  find  what  a 
mass  of  information  has  been  gathered  together  within  the  compass  of  this  volume.  We  have 
only  one  criticism  to  offer.  The  names  commencing  with  Mac  and  Me  are  not  in  one 
alphabetical  sequence — but  this  is  a  small  point  in  so  excellent  a  reference  book. 
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John  Bull's  Land  (ThrougJi  a  Telescope.)  from  a  Canadian  Point  of  View. — By  a  Canadian. 

12mo.  Pp.  205.  London  :  Henry  J.  Drane,  Ltd.  1910.  16  oz.— 3s.  6d. 
It  is  always  refreshing  to  find  what  others  think  of  us,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  author 
of  "  John  Bull's  Land "  has  taken  himself  too  seriously  in  his  little  attempt  to  give  a 
Canadian's  impressions  of  England.  The  illustrations  give  a  suggestion  of  humour.  The  cover 
represents  Ludgate  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  to  "  William  the  Conqueror," 
i.e.  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  whilst  a  German  policeman  holds  the  traffic.  But  unfortunately 
there  is  scarcely  a  gleam  of  humour  in  the  letterpress.  The  author's  standpoint  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  one  extract,  "  Neither  can  we  understand  why  the  King,  who  has  been  credited 
with  working  in  the  interests  of  peace,  should  wear  on  great  occasions  the  uniform  of  a  first- 
class  fighting  man.  A  plain  black  suit,  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln  wore,  would  be  an  object- 
lesson  that  would  impress  the  world."  We  fancy  it  would  !  There  are,  we  are  afraid,  many 
things  the  author  does  not  at  present  understand,  which  would  be  plain  to  him  had  he  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  England,  or  of  the  politics 
and  foreign  policies  of  tHe  chief  countries  of  Europe.  But  he  is  in  earnest,  has  honest 
convictions,  and  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Mother-land — and  that  counts  for  much. 
Henry,  J.  D.  —  Oilfields  of  the  Empire :  A  Survey  of  British  Imperial  Petroleum  Questions 

and  a  Comprehensive  Description  of  the  Oilfields  of  Trinidad  and  Newfoundland.     4to. 

Pp.  xxix-273.     London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.     1910.     3£  lb.— 18s. 

Mr.  Henry's  book  on  the  oilfields  of  the  Empire  has  been  issued  at  a  peculiarly  opportune 
moment.  The  author  states  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  newborn  oil  boom.  It  was  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  finished  before  the  end  of  April,  and  naturally  owing  to  this 
limitation  of  time  the  author  has  had  to  omit  much  matter  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
included.  It  deals  specifically  with  Trinidad  and  Newfoundland,  and  is  exhaustive  so  far  as 
these  countries  are  concerned — in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  book  deal  with  the  former  island. 
To  those  interested  in  the  development  of  this  important  industry  this  book  is  invaluable. 
Sir  Boverton  Redwood  in  his  introduction  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book 
of  entrancing  interest  which  the  late  Mr.  Marvin  published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Region 
of  the  Eternal  Fire'  did  more  to  bring  home  to  the  world  the  vast  importance  of  the  Russian 
petroleum  industry  than  all  the  text-books  and  technical  articles  ever  written  on  that  subject, 
and  Mr.  Henry  is  steadily  pursuing  with  equal  success  the  same  course  with  regard  to  other 
sources  of  supply."  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  of  undoubted  value  both  to  the  expert  and 
the  ordinary  reader. 

Douglas-Lithgow,  E.  A.  —  Dictionary  of  American-Indian  Place  and  Proper  Names  in  New 

England.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi-400.  Salem,  Mass.  :  The  Salem  Press  Co.  1909.  2J,  lb. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  origin  of  many  of  the  place-names  in  new  countries  frequently  remains 
obscure.  With  regard  to  adopted  English  names  there  are  as  a  rule  a  number  of  writers 
ready  to  give  more  or  less  accurate  information.  It  is  when  native  names  are  in  question  that 
real  difficulty  arLses.  Only  too  often  the  native  names  of  places  become  forgotten,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  British  settlers.  Dr.  Douglas-Lithgow  has  done  something 
to  preserve  the  old  Indian  names  in  New  England  in  the  useful  "  Dictionary  "  he  has  recently 
published,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  go  further  and  give  their  meanings, 
so  far  as  can  be, ascertained.  Where  this  has  been  done,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  information.  The  "  Dictionary  "  also  contains  a  list  of  American- 
Indian  proper  names  occurring  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

The  Pastoral  Homes  of  Australia.— Vol.  I.,  Victoria.     4to.     Pp.  xii-497.     Melbourne,  Sydney, 

and  London  :  "  The  Pastoralists'  Review  "  Office.     1910.     9  lb. 

The  first  volume  of  a  well-produced  book  on  the  pastoral  homes  of  Australia  has  just  been 
issued.  This  deals  with  Victoria  and  is  descriptive  of  many  of  the  principal  country  estates 
in  the  State,  giving  portraits  of  the  owners  and  illustrations  of  the  properties.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  agricultural  information  and  the  fine  illustrations  give  an  excellent  idea  of  some 
of  the  beauty-spots  of  this  fertile  country.  The  work  is,  of  course,  primarily  intended  as  an 
interesting  souvenir  for  those  whose  properties  are  mentioned,  but  can  be  usefully  consulted 
by  anyone  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  Victoria  and  the  great  agricultural  progress  that 
has  there  taken  place. 

Lucas,  Eev.  D.  V.—The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.     12mo.     Pp.  129.     Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

1910.     12  oz. 

Dr.  Lucas'  little  book  on  the  Maoris  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  that  is  being  increasingly 
taken  by  one  Colony  in  the  institutions  and  peoples  of  another.  The  South  African  war  did 
much  to  foster  this  increased  interest  in  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  recently  there  have 
been  signs  of  a  closer  understanding  of,  and  intercourse  between,  the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Dr.  Lucas,  who  is  a  Canadian  and  is  well  known  as  a  traveller  and  author,  pub- 
lishes his  interesting  account  of  the  Maoris  at  Toronto.  It  is  in  no  sense  historical,  and  it 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  their  folk-songs  and  tales,  but  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  contribution 
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to  Maori  literature.  The  author  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
to  whom  he  is  largely  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  in  his  small  volume.  He  also 
met  some  of  the  Maori  leaders  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  includes  some  interesting 
photographs  of  them  in  his  book. 

Chittenden,     "  Larry." — Bermuda   Verges.     12mo.     Pp.   68.     New  York  and  London  :   G.    P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1909. 

A  small  book  of  poems,  well  produced  and  illustrated,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  "  Larry  " 
Chittenden,  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  "Ranch  Verses."  It  deals  with  Bermuda, 
"  bright  land  of  lovely  lilies,  roses,  and  cedar-trees,"  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  local  colour. 
The  poems  are  pleasantly  written  and  reveal  a  joyous  and  vivacious  nature.  One,  which 
breaks  away  from  the  Bermuda  setting,  is  entitled  "  Returning  to  the  Ranch,"  and  in  it  the 
"poet-ranchman"  is  at  his  best.  The  illustrations  of  this  tasteful  book  are  particularly  good. 
Eandell,  Philip. — Bungalow  Ballads:  Echoes  from  the  East.  12mo.  Pp.  83.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Sunderland  :  Hills  &  Co.  1910. 

A  pleasantly  written  little  volume  of  poems,  in  which  the  influence  of  Kipling  looms  large. 
They  were  written  in  the  Himalayas,  and  doubtless  whiled  away  many  a  dull  hour,  but  contain 
nothing  of  real  merit,  though  they  are  in  good  taste,  and  some  are  amusing.  P.  E.  L. 

Sewell,  Fane.  —  The  King,  Canada,  and  Empire.     12mo.     Pp.  20.     Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

1910.— Is. 

A  small  volume  of  patriotic  verse  designed  to  "Dam  the  river  flowing  to  the  brink  of 
'separation,'  "  in  which  the  author's  love  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  are  manifested. 

A  Historic  Georgetown  Institution. — Pp.  18.     Georgetown.  1910. 

This  little  pamphlet  has  been  issued  in  view  of  the  Agricultural  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Georgetown  next  year.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana,  which  has  done  such  valuable  work  in  the  past.  The 
library  belonging  to  this  society  is  well  known  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its  valuable  magazine 
"  Timehri "  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  devoted  to  West  Indian 
history.  We  note  that  during  the  coming  season  several  lectures  on  different  portions  of  the 
Empire  are  being  delivered,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  activity  now  being  displayed, 
which  is  largely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Nunan,  will  instil  new  vigour  into  the 
society. 

The  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1910.— By  Joseph  C.  Ford  and  Frank  Cundall.     8vo.     Pp.  viii- 

626.     London  :    Edward  Stanford.     Jamaica  :    Government  Printing  Office.     2  Ib. — 6s. 

This  invaluable  Handbook  of  Jamaica  has  now  reached  its  thirtieth  year  of  publication, 

and    the   two   editors,    Messrs.    J.    C.    Ford   and   Frank   Cundall,    are   to   be   congratulated 

on  their  excellent  compilation.     It  is  something  more  than  the  ordinary  handbook,   for,  in 

addition  to  such  general  information  as  may  be  expected,  it  contains  a  list  of  the  birds  of 

Jamaica,    by   Dr.    P.    L.    Sclater,   and   an   excellent   chronological   history,   in   which  events 

abroad  having  a  special  bearing  on  Jamaican  history  are  shown  side  by  side  with  events  in 

the  Colony. 

The  Year-book  of  Australia  for  1910.— 8vo.     Pp.  lvi-783.     Sydney  :  Year-book  of  Australia 

and  Publishing  Co.     London  :  Gordon  &  Gotch.     2^  Ib. — 10s.  6d. 

This  excellent  reference  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  new  information,  especially  in  the 
section  devoted  to  a  review  of  Australia  during  1909.  It  is  crammed  with  statistical  and 
other  information.  The  section  devoted  to  "  Successive  Ministries "  is  instructive.  Thus 
from  1856  to  1909,  South  Australia  had  48  ministries,  being  followed  by  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  with  33,  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania  with  25,  whilst  the  Commonwealth 
itself  has  had  eight  ministries  within  ten  years.  But  a  more  stable  period  seems  to  have 
dawned. 

Goes,  Dr.  Karl. — Die  Indische  Gross-stddte.     Miinchen.     1910. 

This  valuable  monograph,  done  with  the  usual  German  thoroughness,  is  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  "  Statistical  and  National  Economic  Transactions "  issued  by  the  University  of 
Munich,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr.  After  a  brief  preface  and  intro- 
duction, the  work  consists  of  (1)  "A  Statistical  View  of  India,"  (2)  "The  Chief  Cities," 
divided  into  statistical  factors,  historical  evolution,  the  population  according  to  their  natural 
and  social  differentiation. 

Theal,   George    McCa.ll.  — History  and  Ethnography  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi.     Vol.  III. 
8vo.     Pp.  xiii— 499.     London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1910.     28  oz.— 7s.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Theal's  invaluable  history. 
The  ethnographical  portion  has  been  extended,  partly  from  the  materials  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  G.  W.  Stow,  whose  "  Native  Races  of  South  Africa  "  is  now  recognised  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
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Mr.  Theal's  historical  work.  Whilst  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  some 
of  his  deductions  there  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the  importance  of  his  work  as  a 
whole.  In  an  interesting  personal  note  Dr.  Theal  states  the  reasons  for  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  his  labours  through  the  action  of  the  Cape  Government,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  work.  In  his  valuable  notes  on  South  African 
literature  the  author  states  that  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  "at  least  one  important  series 
of  Portuguese  documents  "  which  are  still  unpublished,  but  he  does  not  disclose  where  these 
are  to  be  found.  Students  of  South  African  history  owe  much  to  Dr.  Theal's  incessant 
labours,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the  way  he  desires. 

Annali  della  Regia  Scuola  Superiore  di  Agricoltura  di  Portici. — Serie  seconda.     8vo.     Portici. 

This  admirable  publication,  which  is  now  being  supplied  to  the  Library,  always  contains  a 
number  of  technical  papers  of  great  use  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  agriculture.  The 
researches  of  the  school  into  the  subject  of  agricultural  pests  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
arid  have,  indeed,  acquired  an  international  renown;  whilst  some  of  the  monographs  on  new 
discoveries  in  different  forms  of  culture  have  formed  the  basis  of  further  experiment. 
Professor  0.  Comes,  the  director,  is  himself  well  known  for  his  publications  on  tobacco. 
The  Annual  Financial  Review,  Canadian. — Compiled  by  W.  R.  Houston.  Toronto  :  7-9  King 
Street  East.  Pp.  616.  1910. 

This  admirable  annual  publication  has  now  reached  its  tenth  year.  It  is  a  carefully 
edited  precis  of  facts  regarding  Canadian  securities,  and  not  only  gives  extracts  from  annual 
reports,  extensive  figures,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  different  stocks,  and  the  names 
of  the  directors,  but  also  includes  the  balance-sheets  and  financial  statements.  An  exceed- 
ingly useful  book  of  reference  invaluable  to  the  business  man. 
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IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death,  on  July  21,  of  Sir  Lewis 
Tupper,  K.C.I.E.,  formerly  Financial  Commissioner  of  trie  Punjab  and  member  of 
the  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  After  a  distinguished  career  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  during  which  period  he  held  a  number  of  important  appointments, 
he  retired  in  1907  and  took  up  his  residence  at  East  Molesey,  where  he  interested 
himself  keenly  in  local  affairs  and  served  on  the  Surrey  County  Council.  Sir  Lewis 
was  an  active  worker  in  all  Imperial  matters  and  was  President  of  the  Surrey 
National  Service  League,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  Sir  Lewis  was  the  writer  of  many 
works  on  Indian  subjects. 

WE  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  well  known  in  South 
Africa,  Mr.  E.  K.  Loveday,  M.L.A.  for  the  Barberton  Division  in  the  late  Transvaal 
Parliament.  Mr.  Loveday  was  a  rather  prominent  figure  in  later  Transvaal 
history.  Born  in  Pietermaritzburg  in  1854  he  became  Eegistrar  of  Deeds  at 
Pretoria  in  1872,  and  during  the  British  occupation  (1877-1881)  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Eider  Haggard  as  Master  and  Eegistrar  of  the  High  Court  (in  1878).  He  took 
an  active  part  during  the  Boer  war  of  1881  as  second  in  command  of  the  Pretoria 
Eifles.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Volksraad,  and  represented 
Barberton  until  the  annexation  in  *L900.  He  was  Burgomaster  and  afterwards 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Council,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  various 
committees,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pretoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at 
Pretoria,  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Hawes,  attended  Mr.  Loveday's  funeral  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Institute. 

[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  Council  adjourned  for  the  Recess  in  July,  and  will  meet  again  in  October,  when 
the  next  election  of  Fellows  will  take  place.  In  the  case  of  elections  taking  place  after 
September  30,  the  first  year's  subscription  carries  over  to  December  31,  1911. 

The  following  Representative  Standing  Committee  on  Emigration  has  been  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  Emigration  Conference  held  on 
May  30-31  last:  Chairman,  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.  :  — 

Mr.  William  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes),  Mr.  Philip  S.  Dowson  (East 
End  Emigration  Fund),  Mr.  Douglas  Eyre  (Children's  Farm  Homes  Association),  Mr.  E.  C. 
Gates  (Self  -H  dp  Emigration  Society),  Miss  Mary  K.  Grimes  (Church  Emigration  Society), 


the  Rev.   R.   L.   Gwynne   (Kent  Colonising  Association),   Mr.    Walter  Hazell,   J.P.    (Central 

P.    H.    Kerr    (Settlers'   Emigration  Society), 
Knightley   of   Fawsley    (British    Women's   Emigration   Association   and    National    Union   of 


(Unemployed)    Body  for  London),    Mr.    P.    H.    Kerr    (Settlers'   Emigration  Society),    Lady 


Women  Workers),  Colonel  D.  C.  Lamb  (Salvation  Army),  Mr.  F.  Morris  (Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  Emigration  Sub  -Committee),  Mr.  Guy  W.  Radford  (South  African  National 
Union),  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Miss  Beatrice  Vivian  (South  African  Colonisation 
Society),  the  Hon.  Lady  Talbot  (Victoria  League). 

The   Chairman   of   Council   and  the  Deputy   Chairman   of   Council  of   the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

Secretary,  JAMES  R.  BOOSE. 


ALTERATIONS   TO  THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &o. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "  United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  17  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

17.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EMIGRATION   CONFERENCE. 

The  Official  Report  has  now  been  issued,  and  copies  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each. 


%*  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALOAHY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
A.  B.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTBEAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
EBNEST  B.  C.  HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTOBIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HEBBEBT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVEB, 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 

P.  M.  SCLANDEBS,  ESQ.,  SASKATOON. 

JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TOBONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  A.USTBALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKEB,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWARD   A.    PETHEBICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOUBNE, 

VICTOBIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BBISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
EBNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PEBTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTBALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE  COLONY  :  W.  K.  BBADFOBD,  ESQ.,  KIM- 

BERLEY. 

HABBY  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPETOWN. 
MAJOB  FBEDEBICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.B.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  YEN.  ABCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIBGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  POBT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DUBBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMABITZ- 

BUBG. 
OBANGE   FREE    STATE  :    C.   P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TBANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWEB,  ESQ.,  PBETOBIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE:  W.H.  W.  MUBPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABERONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIB  JAMES  H.   YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BABBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEB,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEBITZ,  ESQ.,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  BOBEBT  DUFF,  GEOBGE- 

TOWN. 
BBITISH  HONDUBAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON  :   J.  FEBGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(B.  H.  FEBGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    BALPH    C.    CBAFTON,    ESQ.,    BAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CABPENTEB,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIBO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.  L.  ALLABDYCE,  ESQ., 

C.M.G. 
FEDEBATED  MALAY  STATES:  SIB  W.  T.  TAYLOB, 

K.C.M.G.,  SELANGOB. 
E.  L.  BBOCKMAN,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  NEGBI  SEM- 

BILAN. 

FIJI:  GEORGE  Fox,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  SUVA. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.ABTHUB  HUDSON,  ACCBA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA:   HON.   SIR    EDWARD    M.    MEHEWETHEB, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

MAURITIUS  :  C.  G.  MC!BVINE,  ESQ.,  PORT  Louis. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  :  HON.  BOBEBT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 
NKW    ZEALAND:    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.B., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDEB  H.  TUBNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIB    CHARLES     C.    BOWEN,     M.L.C., 
MIDDLETON,  CHRISTCHURCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIEB. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NIGEBIA,  NOBTHEBN:  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE, 
K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAB. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
BHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBUBY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSEB  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIEBBA  LEONE:   B.   M.   FOBDE,  ESQ.,  L.B.C.P., 

L.B.C.S.,  FBEETOWN. 
STBAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :    HON.    SIB   ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPOBE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CAHMODY,  ESQ.,  F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POBT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY   C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  P.  A.  ONGLEY,  M.L.C., 

ST.  GEOBGE'S,  GBENADA. 
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EDITOEIAL    NOTES   AJSTD   COMMENTS. 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has 
graciously  consented  to  become  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  suc- 
cession to  H.M.  the  King,  who  occupied  that  position  while  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
who  will  continue  to  give  the  Institute  his  support  as  its  Patron.  Our  new 
President  is  not,  perhaps,  so  widely  acquainted  with  the  Overseas  Dominions  as 
his  Eoyal  nephew,  but  he  has  a  long  record  of  travels  behind  him,  to  which  he  is 
about  to  add  a  journey  in  South  Africa.  In  1870  he  saw  active  service  in  Canada 
at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  rebellion,  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the  1st  Brigade 
(the  Guards)  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  In  1886  he  commanded  the  Bombay  army, 
and  later  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Imperial  forces,  including  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Egypt.  He  has  only  recently  returned  from  a  hunting  tour  in  East  Africa. 
He  will  leave  Portsmouth  for  the  Cape  on  October  10,  and  will  be  home  again  on 
December  26,  so  that  no  very  long  stay  can  be  made  anywhere.  Ehodesia  is 
honoured  by  getting  the  lion's  shares  of  the  Eoyal  visit,  since  the  party  will  spend 
about  twelve  days  in  the  Chartered  Company's  territory.  Great  preparations  are 
being  made  at  all  the  South  African  centres  to  welcome  the  Eoyal  guests. 


THE  question  of  the  federation  of  the  West  Indies  is  being  discussed  by  the 
Press,  and,  in  view  of  the  present  economic  position  of  the  islands  and  the  great 
changes  imminent  through  the  early  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  subject 
is  one  that  deserves  a  consideration  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  often  given  to  it.  The 
West  Indies  appear  to  be  drifting  along  in  a  dangerous  way.  Some  of  the  West 
Indian  papers  suggest  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  tour  the  West 
Indies,  giving  information  at  each  island  about  the  others,  and  thus  awakening 
interest.  All  are  agreed  that  improved  steam  and  cable  communication  between 
the  islands  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  federation.  But  none  of  them  are  very 
hopeful,  and  one  paper  at  least  (the  Daily  Argosy,  of  Demerara)  takes  a  very 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation :  "  With  half-a-dozen  distinct  Governments  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  each  clinging  as  tenaciously  now  as  ever  to  its  own  peculiar 
autonomy,  and  with  numberless  ill-concealed  intercolonial  jealousies,  West  Indian 
federation  will  find  no  more  ready  acceptance  to-day  than  in  the  stormy  days  of 
Pope  Hennessy.  The  subject  is  as  little  understood  now  as  then,  or,  rather,  it  is 
as  much  misunderstood.  The  lower  classes  regard  it  with  the  hatred  of  ignorance, 
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while  more  enlightened  colonists  also  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  any  such 
change  of  Government — an  aversion  born  of  a  sentimentality  towards  the  old  order 
of  things  (around  which  there  clings  a  halo  of  romance),  added  to  an  indefinite, 
shapeless  apprehension  engendered  by  the  contemplation  of  a  change  whose  nature 
and  consequences  to  the  average  West  Indian  smack  altogether  of  the  problematical. 
In  a  vague  way  the  average  colonist  regards  the  proposition  as  something  involving 
economy  in  administration  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  island's  interests  to  those  of 
another.  West  Indian  interests  are  by  no  means  bound  up  in  one  common  cause, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  largely  industrially  as  politically  that  the  proposal  has  a  sour 
taste.  The  various  Colonies  bewail  in  rivalry,  each  one  crying  its  own  want  so 
feebly  that  its  petition  fails  to  reach  the  mercy  seat.  Point  this  out  to  the  West 
Indian  and  urge  upon  him  the  desirability  of  combined  petition,  protest,  or  demand, 
and  immediately  his  thoughts  from  set  habit  will  fly  to  the  diversity  of  interests 
which  he  knows  exists  in  these  parts.  Viewed  from  his  standpoint,  West  Indian 
Federation  is  as  much  an  industrial  proposition  as  Canadian  Preference.  When 
Barbados,  Antigua,  and  other  West  Indian  Colonies  were  asking  for  Canadian 
Preference  as  something  upon  which  their  salvation  was  dependent,  there  came  from 
Jamaica  a  protest  that  the  same  thing  would  be  ruinous  to  her  fruit  trade  with  the 
United  States.  A  need  is  felt  in  some  particular  Colony  for  an  amelioration,  conces- 
sion, or  insistence  on  a  right;  one  Colony  tries  to  make  itself  heard  in  advocating 
Canadian  Preference ;  another  protests  in  the  interests  of  its  fruit  trade ;  a  third  backs 
up  this  objection  by  stating  that  50  per  cent,  of  her  cocoa  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  only  1  per  cent,  to  Canada.  Upon  such  Colonies  as  these  the  argument  is 
apt  to  be  wasted  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  combined  action,  and  the  indications 
all  point  to  a  long-continued  disunion."  The  West  Indies  cannot  make  progress 
as  the  lest  of  the  world  is  doing,  nor  can  their  political  independence  be  assured, 
in  view  of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  expansion  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean,  unless  federation  in  some  form  can  be  accom- 
plished. Federation,  however,  cannot  be  imposed,  but  must  be  a  natural  growth, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  would  strongly  support  improved  communication, 
by  steamer,  cable,  and  otherwise,  between  the  islands  themselves  and  between 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
mutual  understanding  which  must  precede  federation.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
regret  that  we  note  that  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  service  to 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  will  cease  on  November  30,  and  that,  so  far,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  fresh  contract.  The  E.M.S.  Company 
have  been  paid  at  a  poundage  rate  for  carrying  mails,  and  find  that  at  the  present - 
rate  they  lose  money  by  calling  at  Barbados  and  Trinidad.  In  future  they  will 
run  direct  to  Central  America,  calling  only  at  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
whence  the  mails  for  the  islands  must  be  collected  and  delivered  by  local  steamers. 
This  will  mean  considerable  delay,  and  is  a  lamentably  retrograde  step,  taken  at 
the  very  moment  when  improved  communications  are  becoming  an  urgent  necessity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  would  be  a  calamity  may  yet  be  averted. 


THE  West  Indies  cannot  advance  unless  their  credit  is  improved,  and  this  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  federation  of  some  kind,  while  politically  it  seems  equally 
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clear  that  they  cannot  last  unless  federated.  The  question,  but  for  the  changes 
which  have  already  taken  place  and  still  more  the  changes  soon  to  occur  through  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States,  might  have  been  allowed  to  drift  along  as  it  has 
done  for  so  long.  That  is  not  possible  in  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  the 
problem  will  have  to  be  seriously  faced.  It  is  not  realised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  relations  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  not  merely  to  the 
British  Empire,  are  about  to  be  revolutionised.  It  requires  little  imagination  to 
see  that  vast  changes  are  bound  to  be  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Whatever  estimate  may  be  taken  of  the  exact  amount  of  traffic 
that  will  pass  through  that  waterway,  it  is  clear  that  fresh  developments  of  great 
importance  may  be  looked  for,  and  that  there  must  be  a  vast  increase  of  traffic  through 
the  West  Indies.  One  thing  seems  clear:  the  federation  will  have  to  be  of  a 
different  character  from  others  accomplished  within  the  Empire  which  have  dealt 
with  communities  divided  by  artificial  lines  and  not  great  spaces  of  ocean;  it 
will  have  to  be  less  rigid.  In  connection  with  this  proposal  of  federation  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  under  it  power  to  negotiate  commercial  arrange- 
ments, and  not  merely  within  the  Empire  but  outside  it,  should  be  conferred  or 
not.  The  self-governing  "  Colonies  "  have  established  the  right  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  Governments;  why,  then,  not  the  Crown  Colonies?  The  analogy  is, 
of  course,  inapplicable.  The  question  of  treaty-making  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
academic,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  power  to  negotiate 
with  the  self-governing  sections  of  the  Empire  without  consulting  the  Mother 
Country,  and  even  with  countries  without  the  Empire  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  these  difficult 
and  delicate  problems.  The  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  Canada  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  not  merely  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  naval  aspect,  and  as  Canada  develops  her  naval  strength  she  will  recognise 
this  fact  more  fully  than  is  done  to-day. 


THE  principal  interest  of  the  important  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  (issued 
too  late  for  discussion  in  this  number)  is  associated  with  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  to  the  future  mail  route  to  the  West  Indies  (excluding 
Jamaica),  whether  direct  (as  hitherto)  from  Southampton  or  by  way  of  Canada. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  difference  in  time  by  either  route.  But  in  the  one 
case  Canada  would  contribute  a  share  of  the  subsidy,  and  enable  a  better  and 
quicker  service  to  be  established.  In  the  other  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
West  Indies  (excepting  Jamaica)  would  have  to  find  the  money.  There  are  so 
many  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Eeport  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  mail  service 
will  not  absorb  attention.  The  main  object  is  to  establish  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  West"  Indies,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
countries.  The  West  Indies  would  furnish  a  favoured  market  for  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  Canada  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  supply- 
ing the  West  Indies  with  flour,  fish,  lumber,  oats,  hay,  butter,  bacon,  and  hams. 
The  trade  might  increase  fourfold  in  a  few  years  if-  there  were  mutual  concessions 
4of  20  per  cent,  on  existing  tariff's. 
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AN  important  project  for  the  holding  of  a  great  Imperial  Exhibition  in  1915  is 
adumbrated — a  long  time  ahead,  it  is  true,  but  the  working  out  of  such  a  scheme 
involves  many  years  of  patient  organisation.  The  origin  of  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  the  success  attending  the  South  African  Products  Exhibition  held  in  London 
in  1907.  Comparatively  insignificant  in  its  proportions,  it  was  an  important  occa- 
sion, for  then  were  first  united  the  four  Colonies  of  South  Africa  in  providing  an 
object-lesson  as  to  what  could  be  produced  and  manufactured  in  that  country. 
The  Exhibition,  opened  by  his  late  Majesty,  accompanied  by  Queen  Alexandra  and 
our  present  King  and  Queen,  was  successful  in  drawing  attention  to  South  Africa, 
and  especially  its  exporting  capacity,  and  was  followed  by  the  South  African 
National  Union,  which  has  branches  throughout  South  Africa  and  a  centre  in 
London.  The  organisation  claims  to  be  non-political  and  is  designed  to  bring  all 
sections  of  South  Africa  together.  The  good  results  to  that  country  obtained  from 
the  Exhibition  and  Union  have  emboldened  the  originators  to  plan  an  Exhibition 
for  the  Empire,  the  year  1915  being  chosen  as  one  in  which  an  Imperial  Conference 
will  take  place.  Any  profits  from  the  undertaking  are  to  be  devoted  to  some  object 
connected  with  Imperial  interests.  At  present  the  work  of  organisation  is  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Pieter  Stewart-Bam,  at  the  offices  of  the 
South  African  National  Union,  62  London  Wall,  E.G.,  and  an  influential  committee 
is  in  course  of  formation.  The  Union  Jack  Industries  League,  which  has  already 
held  a  small  "  All-British  "  Exhibition,  is  also  associated  with  the  idea  of  an 
Imperial  Exhibition.  A  meeting  will  shortly  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
discuss  the  project. 

A  UNIVERSAL  EACES  CONGRESS,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  London  on 
July  26-29,  1911,  is  now  being  organised.     Its  object  is  "  to  discuss  the  general 
relations  subsisting  between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller  understanding,  friendlier  feelings,   and   a 
heartier  co-operation."     It  is  intended  that  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Haiti,  besides  the  negro  race  in  America  and  Africa,  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  eminent  speakers.     Among  the    authors  of  Papers  promised  are  Sir 
Sydney  Olivier  (Governor  of  Jamaica),  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  Sir  John  Macdowell, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale.     Of  the  many 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  some  are  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  Institute : 
"The   Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies,"    by     Sir    Sydney    Olivier; 
"  Wages  and  Emigration,"  by  Frederick  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  Commission;  "  The  South  African  Native,"  by  Tengo  Jabavu,  editor 
of   Imvo  Zubantsundu,  King  Williamstown,    South  Africa;    and   "The  African 
Problem,"  by  E.  W.  Blyden,  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Sir  Harry  Johnston.     At  this 
Congress,  we  are  told  in  a  pamphlet  issued,  "  will  assemble  mankind  in  council. 
Representatives  of  all  human  groups  will  come  from  the  four  quarters ;  and  lands 
that  know  the  Pole  Star  and  regions  that  lie  under  the  Southern  Cross  will  meet 
each  other  in  friendly  intercourse  ....  Humanity  will  reveal  her  unity  in  variety, 
and  the  peoples  whose  dispersion  is  commemorated  in  the  story  of  Babel  will  be 
combined    again    in    Twentieth    Century    recognition."      The    official    Congress 
languages  are  to  be  English,  French,  German,   and   Italian,   while  Oriental  and 
other  languages  are  not  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 
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THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Press,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  as  to  whether  the  United  States  Government  have  the  right  to 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  it  is  now  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  may  be  opened  six  months,  or  even  a  year,  before  the  official  date  for 
its  completion,  viz.  1915.  The  discussion  appears  to  be  of  rather  an  academic 
character.  Naturally  Europe  generally  and  South  America — not  to  speak  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America — would  much  prefer  to  see  the  canal  left  unfortified. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  the  step,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  an  International 
Court.  Of  the  two  nations  chiefly  concerned  as  commercial  and  manufacturing 
countries,  England  and  Germany,  the  latter  has  maintained  a  significant  silence 
on  the  subject — she  is  at  present  more  interested  in  the  Far  East — while  England 
has  long  been  aware  that  the  Americans  wanted  to  fortify  the  canal,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  seeming  surrender  in  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  the 
intention  to  fortify  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
gathered  by  a  reference  to  the  treaty  with  Panama  of  1905,  especially  Article 
XXIII.  Moreover,  a  country  which,  in  the  case  of  Korea,  has  recently  accepted 
"  the  inevitable  "  in  the  Far  East,  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  establish  a  case 
for  objecting  to  "  the  inevitable  "  in  the  West.  The  fortification,  it  is  true,  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  but  there  is  no  specific  prohibi- 
tion against  that  step. 

THE  cases  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  are  dissimilar  in  important  particu- 
lars. The  first  is  the  property  of  an  alien  corporation,  with  neither  territorial  nor 
governing  rights;  and  in  such  a  case  neutralisation,  with  guarantee  against 
pecuniary  loss  and  damage  to  property,  is  essential.  The  Panama  Canal,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  zone  through  which  it  passes,  are  possessions  of  the  United 
States  Government,  which  by  treaty  rights  can  use  its  police  and  land  and  naval 
forces  for  the  protection  of  its  property  and  the  safety  of  the  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal,  for  which  purpose  it  may  "establish  fortifications."  The  United 
States  is  expending  a  sum  which  probably  will  amount  to  80,000,000^.  upon  a 
work  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  whole  world,  dedicated  to  the  common  use 
of  all  nations  ' '  on  the  most  liberal  terms  and  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  for  all. ' ' 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  merely  asked  in  a  speech — one  of  the  many  delivered  during  his 
present  campaign  for  "  a  fair  deal  " — that  the  pledges  given  should  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fortify  and  thus  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal  and  the  interests  of  its  owners.  President  Taft,  in  recommending 
in  his  coming  Message  to  Congress  the  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  begin  the 
fortification — the  total  estimate  is  reported  at  over  $14,000,000 — evidently  means 
to  cut  the  Goi'dian  knot,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  best  pro- 
fessional opinion,  at  their  back.  No  American  Government  would  tolerate  inter- 
ference by  Europe,  which  in  this  case  would  inevitably  mean  also  Japanese  inter- 
vention. 

THE  extensive  alterations  now  in  progress,  costing  between  5,0001.  and  6,0001., 
which  will  more  than  double  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
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enable  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  working  to  be  accomplished,  are  making 
good  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  time  in  November  the  work  will  be 
completed.  The  additions  comprise  a  lounge  on  the  ground  floor,  a  new  newspaper- 
room  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  new  smoking-room  and  editorial  offices  on  the  third 
floor,  with  an  electric  lift.  Stenographers  will  be  available  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Fellows.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  library,  hitherto  distributed 
throughout  the  building,  but  the  parliamentary  library  is  to  remain  downstairs. 
According  to  an  interesting  notice  in  The  Times  of  the  new  development,  the  library 
contains  over  76,000  volumes,  exclusively  relating  to  the  British  Colonies, 
Dependencies,  and  India,  its  present  value  being  over  200.000L  As  regards  distri- 
bution, "  When  the  library  is  rearranged  the  parliamentary  section  (consisting  of 
Biue-books,  official  reports  of  Colonial  and  Indian  Governments,  and  other 
publications)  will  be  placed  in  the  basement.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  collection 
of  general  literature  relating  to  all  parts  of  the  Oversea  Dominions,  arranged 
under  geographical  sections,  and  it  is  proposed  to  classify  and  re- 
arrange these,  every  part  having  its  special  section.  On  this  floor 
also  will  be  housed  the  law  library,  which  is  extensively  used  by 
lawyers  and  others  engaged  in  Privy  Council  and  other  cases.  It  contains 
not  only  almost  complete  sets  of  the  statutes  of  all  the  Colonies  and  of  India, 
but  long  sets  of  the  various  law  reports,  many  of  the  latter  having  been  given  by 
law  societies.  Above  this  room  will  be  one  devoted  to  maps  and  charts.  Recently 
the  Colonial  Governments  made  a  liberal  response  to  applications  for  complete  sets 
of  their  large-scale  maps,  and  nowhere  else  in  London  will  it  be  possible  to  secure 
equal  facilities  in  examining  these  productions.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council 
to  form  a  collection  of  old  maps.  In  order  to  make  the  library  of  the  utmost  use 
a  card-index  catalogue  has  recently  been  begun.  Not  only  is  each  book  indexed 
under  its  author,  Colony,  subject,  and  title,  but  its  principal  contents  are  carefully 
analysed.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  other  detached  publications  are 
catalogued,  together  with  everything  which  in  any  way  relates  to  the  Colonies  and 
India." 


WHEN  the  new  Institute  building  is  opened  the  Council  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  for  its  decoration  any  interesting  sketches,  photographs,  and  engravings 
of  scenery,  buildings,  or  of  notable  men  connected  with  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
Many  Fellows  must  acquire  curious  or  interesting  pictures,  which  would,  if 
entrusted  to  the  Institute,  give  pleasure  to  a  great  number  of  people. 


THE  Hague  decision  in  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  has  been  received  every- 
where by  those  chiefly  concerned  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction — moderate  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  it  is  true;  but  the  important  point  is  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  agreement  that  the  award  is  fair  and  impartial.  For  the  first  time 
we  hear  no  cry  of  Colonial  interests  being  sacrificed  by  British  diplomacy.  In 
Newfoundland  it  is  pronounced  as,  on  the  whole,  a  victory  for  that  Colony, 
especially  as  regards  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  to  sovereign  power  to 
make  regulations  concerning  the  fisheries.  In  the  United  States  also  a  victory  is 
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claimed,  and  satisfaction  is  shown  at  the  removal  of  a  long-standing  and  dangerous 
difference.  The  decision  on  Question  No.  1 — the  principal  question — gives  to  the 
United  States  practically  the  relief  sought,  according  to  Mr.  Eoot.  "  The  decision 
grants  Newfoundland  the  right  to  enact  fishing  laws,  but  these  must  be  reasonable 
and  equitable  as  between  Newfoundland  and  American  fishermen.  Neither  country 
is  authorised  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  a  law  if  it  is  contested;  but  an 
impartial  authority  must  decide  its  reasonableness  before  the  law  becomes  effective. 
The  result  of  the  decision  will  be  that  American  fishermen  will  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  powers  by  competitors  in  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature."  In  Canada  the  note  is  not  quite  so  jubilant,  but  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  relief  that  a  serious  cause  of  discord  has  been  removed. 


THE  proposal  to  plant  Colonies  of  British  fishermen  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Canada — a  question  raised  by  the  mission  of  Sir  George  Doughty  (intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries  at  Grimsby)  to  report  on  the  subject — is  an  important 
one.  The  advantages  of  the  scheme  to  Canada  are  self-evident,  both  from. an 
economic  and  defence  point  of  view,  but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
formidable.  The  man  in  possession — unfortunately  an  Asiatic — will  be  very 
difficult  to  dispossess.  The  hold  obtained  of  the  Canadian-Pacific  fisheries  by  the 
Asiatic  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  almost  unnoticed  process  except  to  those  on  the 
spot.  Introduced  first  as  railway  navvies,  then  employed  on  the  salmon  fisheries 
(where  his  labour  was  efficient  and  cheap),  he  next  became  the  owner  of  a  fishing 
boat  with  an  Asiatic  crew.  The  next  move  was  the  establishment  of  canneries  with 
Asiatic  capital,  followed  by  the  shipping  through  Asiatic  firms  on  Asiatic  vessels. 
Gradually,  in  fact,  the  whole  river  industry  from  beginning  to  end  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Japanese,  and  even  the  deep-sea  fisheries  are  being  invaded.  From  this 
brief  outline  of  the  present  position  it  will  be  apparent  how  serious  are  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  replacing  this  Asiatic  control  by  British  settlement.  It 
is  natural  to  regret,  and  regret  deeply,  the  existence  of  a  growing  number  of 
unemployed,  or  insufficiently  employed,  fishermen  on  our  coasts,  brought  about  by 
the  increasing  use  of  the  stream  trawler;  and  the  opportunities  of  improving  their 
condition,  and  adding  to  the  maritime  strength  of  Canada  in  a  weak  spot,  are 
evident.  But  there  is  this  point  to  be  considered,  the  emigration  of  these  sea- 
faring folk  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Mother  Country,  in  need  of  material  for 
her  Navy.  That  loss,  however,  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  gain  in  the  end — 
a  blessing  in  disguise — if  we  at  home  were  only  assured  that  the  settlement  of  our 
unemployed  fisher-people  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  successful,  for  obviously 
the  maritime  strength  of  Canada,  and  consequently  of  the  Empire,  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  white  fishing  population  of  British  stock 
in  British  Columbia.  Newfoundland — that  fine  nursery  for  seamen — would  seem 
to  offer  Canada  a  great  recruiting  ground,  but  co-operation  in  this  question  is  not 
a  matter  of  as  easy  arrangement  as  on  the  surface  it  might  seem.  Canada  is 
beginning  to  realise  that  she  requires  material  for  her  Navy,  as  we  do  for  ours, 
and,  apart  from  the  local  economic-political  question,  is  therefore  likely  to  support 
any  well-considered  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  fishermen.  But  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
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PROFESSOR  BICKERTON,  of  New  Zealand,  has  come  to  London  to  place  his 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  stars — a  new  theory,  it  is  claimed  by  his  supporters — 
before  the  scientific  world.  The  theory,  put  forward  as  far  back  as  1878,  has,  it 
is  said,  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  astronomy,  at  last  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Kelvin's  theory  of  dissipation  of  energy  is  not  considered  by  Professor  Bickerton 
as  applicable  to  the  cosmic  whole,  and  the  complete  cycle  of  the  heavens  is  regarded 
by  him  as  probably  definite  and  eternal,  instead  of  finite  and  temporary — a  view, 
we  are  told,  favoured  by  Kelvin  in  later  life.  The  theory  is  said  to  be  "  the  applica- 
tion of  the  engineering  principles  of  collision,  thermo-dynamics,  &c.,  to  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  involving  so  many  nice  points  in  chemical  physics  as  to  be 
outside  the  ordinary  studies  of  astronomers,  and  consequently  to  be  more  interest- 
ing to  physicists  than  astronomers."  Professor  Bickerton  was  the  originator  of 
the  London  technical  classes,  and  the  first  teacher  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
popular  science  classes  at  South  Kensington,  before  he  left  this  country  to  take  up 
his  professorship  in  New  Zealand. 


AN  important  undertaking  is  the  proposed  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Empire  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  year  1912 — probably  in  the  month  of  June. 
In  June  an  invitation  was  issued  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  (with  which  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  associated  themselves),  to  universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
to  the  University  of  Malta,  to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  Congress. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts  (formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London)  is  acting  as  secretary  to  the  Congress.  To  the 
invitations  a  large  number  of  replies  have  already  been  received,  all  of  them 
favourable.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
British  Universities  in  November  to  draw  up  a  provisional  scheme  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress,  wKich  will  be  submitted  to  the  overseas 
universities  for  suggestions.  This  Congress  may  be  of  great  service  in  bringing 
together  those  responsible  for  the  chief  educational  establishments  in  the  Empire, 
and  in  these  days  of  congresses  on  so  many  subjects  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  education  is  not  being  lost  sigEt  of. 


USEFUL  advice  to  immigrants  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  pamphlet,  containing 
the  latest  regulations,  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  an  office  which 
does  excellent  work  and  is  too  little  known.  In  Canada  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  farmers,  farm  labourers,  female  servants,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  mechanics 
(chiefly  those  in  the  building  trades),  and  strong  railway  labourers.  It  is  late 
in  the  season  for  mechanics  to  go  to  Canada,  and  emigrants  are  warned  against 
going  to  the  newly  reported  goldfields  in  the  north  of  British  Columbia,  unless 
they  are  skilled  prospectors  or  have  ample  means  of  their  own.  As  regards  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia:  In  New  South  Wales  the  demand  for  farmers, 
farm  hands,  and  female  domestic  servants  is  large,  and  to  these  classes  assisted 
passages  are  granted  upon  selection ;  for  mechanics  there  is  at  present  no  special 
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demand.  In  Victoria  there  is  a  good  demand  for  farm  labourers,  generally  useful 
men,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  female  servants,  a  fair  demand  for 
general  labourers,  and  a  poor  demand  for  gold  and  coal  miners.  A  new  immigra- 
tion scheme  is  now  being  inaugurated  by  which  farms  of  ten  to  two  hundred 
acres  may  be  purchased  by  farm  labourers  and  farmers,  and  80  per  cent,  .of  their 
passage  money  be  advanced.  In  South  Australia  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
farmers  and  farm  hands,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  first-class 
men  of  the  following  classes :  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters,  plasterers, 
blacksmiths,  and  good  pick-and-shovel  men.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  farmers,  farm  labourers,  and  dairy  hands,  but  not  much  for  mechanics. 
Female  domestic  servants  for  general  work  are  wanted  in  most  parts,  and  if 
selected  may  obtain  free  passages.  Approved  agriculturists  can  obtain  assisted 
as.  In  Western  Australia  farmers,  farm  labourers,  and  female  domestic 
workers  are  wanted,  and  cheap  passages  are  granted  to  suitable  persons  of 
these  classes.  There  is  little  demand  for  mechanics.  In  the  case  of  New 
Zealand,  reduced  passages  are  offered  to  agriculturists  with  a  little  money, 
landing  between  September  and  January,  and  at  any  time  to  female  domestic 
servants  who  will  have  21.  on  landing.  There  is  an  excellent  opening  for 
farm  hands  who  understand  dairying,  for  small  farmers  with  a  little  capital, 
and  for  general  female  servants.  The  supply  of  mechanics  and  general  labourers 
is  for  the  most  part  sufficient.  The  improvement  in  the  labour  market  in  South 
Africa  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  men  going  there  to  seek  for  employment 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  keep  themselves  for  several  weeks  after  arrival.  A 
great  deal  of  disappointment  and  not  a  little  friction  would  be  obviated  if  the 
information  issued  by  the  Office  were  more  widely  known  and  acted  on. 


A  RETURN  of  the  numbers  and  nationalities  of  the  passengers  that  left  or 
arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  or  from  places  out  of  Europe  both  in  August 
and  in  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1910,  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  During  August  63,705  persons  left  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  48,724  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Of  these  37,232  were 
British  subjects  and  26,473  foreigners,  as  against  28,535  and  20,189  respectively 
in  August  of  1909.  Of  the  27,601  emigrants  to  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
19,532  went  to  British  North  America,  4,066  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  2,662  to  British  South  Africa.  The  United  States  received  34,389  of  the 
36,104  emigrants  to  foreign  countries,  as  compared  with  27,888  last  August. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants  for  the  eight  months  is  418,108,  a  large  increase 
over  last  year's  figures,  304,601.  The  British  Empire  received  198,324  (of  whom 
146,817  went  to  British  North  America,  as  against  82,286  in  the  same  period  in 
1909,  and  25,154  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand),  while  219,779  went  to  foreign 
countries  (206,979  to  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  164,807).  The 
significant  features  in  these  figures  are  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants 
— an  increase  of  over  one-third — in  the  eight  months,  the  large  increase  to  British 
North  America,  and  the  fact  that  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  exceeded 
that  to  the  British  Empire  by  over  8,000. 
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THE  recent  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  held  in  London  was  a 
great  success,  and  was  notable  for  two  tEings — the  presence  of  representative 
journalists  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire;  and  the  official 
recognition,  in  the  form  of  a  welcome,  given  them  by  the  Government  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Eoyal  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Imperial  intercourse 
and  inter  knowledge  were  the  keynotes  of  the  Conference.  "  If  there  is  to  be 
a  real  and  vital  sense  of  unity  throughout  the  Empire,  over  and  above  mutual 
goodwill  and  fine  sentiments,"  said  the  President  (Hon.  H.  Lawson,  M.P.) 
in  his  address,  "  there  must  be  mutual  understanding  and  fulness  of  know- 
ledge. For  these  objects  the  newspaper  Press  is  the  necessary  channel  and 
conduit."  The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  bring  closer  together  all  the  kindred 
organisations  scattered  throughout  the  Empire.  The  question  of  cheaper  cable 
communication  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  McMillan  (of  Sydney,  N.S.W.), 
and  in  terms  identical  with  those  embodied  in  an  article  contributed  by 
him  to  the  last  issue  of  the  JOURNAL.  He  emphasised  the  need  for  a 
real  All-Bed  route,  which  would  only  come  into  existence  when  we  had 
a  British  Government  cable  across  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  across  the  Pacific. 
The  question  would  not  be  solved  until  there  was  a  British  cable  round  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Henniker-Heaton,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  McMillan — that  the  time  had  come  "  for  binding  the  Empire  together  by  an 
electric  girdle  of  cheap  cables  " — and  pointed  out  that  one  could  telegraph  round 
the  coast  of  Australia  (7,500  miles)  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  words  for  a  shilling. 
"  Vested  interests,"  in  his  opinion,  barred  the  way. 


MB.  LAWSON  urged  the  Conference  to  throw  its.  weight  on  the  side  of  improving 
the  cable  service,  and  to  recommend  the  Government  immediately  to  deal  with 
the  burning  question  of  a  British  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  Direct  communica- 
tion with  Canada  was  a  necessity  of  the  time,  and  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  all  round.  The  news  service  to  Canada  was  not  adequate,  for  it  went 
through  American  channels,  and  was  necessarily  coloured  by  American  interests. 
Considering  the  great  part  Canada  was  destined  to  play  in  the  future  of  the 
Empire,  he  thought  that  Canada  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  British  instead  of  an 
American  service  of  news.  A  suggestion  made  by  a  representative  of  New  South 
Wales — for  the  occasional  interchange  of  members  of  the  working  staff  between 
journals  at  home  and  in  the  Oversea  Dominions — deserves  consideration.  -The 
difficulties  are  obvious,  but,  if  practicable,  the  proposal  would  help  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  inaccurate  information  and  ill-justified  views  to  be  found  in  the 
Press  in  the  motherland  and  oversea.  The  discussion  on  the  education  of 
journalists  was  not  a  very  enlightening  one,  but  there  were  some  useful  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  Mr.  Sidney  Low  did  not  think  technical  training  was 
desirable,  and  he  would  have  the  young  journalist  given  a  general  literary,  political, 
and  scientific  training,  as  in  other  professions.  A  barrister  was  not  taught  the 
elements  of 'bankruptcy  law  in  school,  but  acquired  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession  in  chambers.  He  wanted  boys  so  well  trained  that  on  entering  a  news- 
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paper  office  they  would  quickly  master  details  on  the  technical  side.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Higginbottom  said  that  a  journalist  could  not  be  created  by  any  system  of 
education,  but  what  the  schools  might  do  for  journalists  was  to  provide  the 
groundwork  without  which  no  boy  could  possibly  expect  to  get  on  in  that  or  any 
other  profession.  He  advocated  wide  reading  in  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  science,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  Sir  J.  K. 
Laughton  said  it  was  not  the  business  of  a  school  to  turn  out  a  journalist  any  more 
than  a  barrister  or  a  doctor. 


AMONG  the  many  great  schemes  of  new  communication  contemplated  in  Canada, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  (which  cannot  now  be 
long  delayed),  the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway  (already  begun),  and  the  canal  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (the  surveys  for  which  are  ordered),  the  project 
for  opening  the  Columbia  river  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  object  is  to  open 
a  new  route  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific,  at  Portland,  in  the 
Washington  territory'  of  the  United  States.  Several  influential  Boards  of  Trade 
and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  British  Columbia,  with  delegations 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  States,  interviewed  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  during  his 
western  tour  on  the  subject,  and  were  met  with  a  sympathetic  reception  at  his 
hands.  The  proposed  route  would  cover,  it  is  estimated,  750  miles  of  waterway, 
of  which  150  miles  would  pass  through  Canadian  territory.  It  is  stated  that  the 
United  States  Governments  (National  and  State)  have  already  moved  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  Canadian  part  of  the  project  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  dredging 
and  the  building  of  three  or  four  locks.  The  estimates  submitted  as  regards  cost 
and  potentialities  are  probably,  as  usual  in  the  first  stages  of  consideration  of  all 
such  schemes,  rather  embryonic,  and  a  good  deal  of  serious  survey,  as  well  as 
negotiation  between  the  two  Governments  concerned,  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
before  the  scheme  can  be  considered  as  practical  and  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
near  future.  Sir  Wilfrid  suggested  that  the  best  method  would  be  for  the  two 
Governments  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  regards  the  work,  undertake  the 
surveys,  ascertain  the  cost,  and  decide  upon  a  united  plan  of  action.  The  work, 
if  carried  out,  would  probably  have  an  important  influence  upon  freight  rates  and 
would  help  to  open  up  large  and  important  areas  now  suffering  from  want  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world. 


THE  actual  date  for  the  next  Imperial  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  summer 
of  1911,  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  regarded  as  fairly  certain  that  the 
gathering  of  the  Empire's  Premiers  will  take  place  during  the  same  month  as 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  V.,  in  June  next.  At  the  last  Imperial  Conference, 
in  1907,  the  first  resolution  urged  not  merely  that  the  Conference  should  be  held 
every  four  years,  but  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  should  be  ex-officio  president, 
a  proposal  that  has  met  with  universal  approval  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
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precise  part  which  the  head  of  the  British  Government  will  take  at  the  Conference 
has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  assumed  that  his  duties  will  not  be  confined  to 
presiding  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Conference,  where,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  be 
assembled  not  merely  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  but  the  Defence 
Ministers.  Among  the  subjects  proposed  by  the  Dominions  and  Home  Depart- 
ments of  State  will  probably  be  the  status  and  duties  of  the  High  Commissioners 
in  London,  the  constitution  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  new  Imperial  Department, 
the  question  of  undesirables  expelled  from  the  Dominions  (sent  back  to  Great 
Britain  and  not  to  their  country  of  origin),  and  the  intricate  problem  of  naturalisation 
(to  devise  uniformity  in  naturalisation  as  far  as  practicable).  With  regard  to  this 
most  important  question,  the  report  of  the  Inter-departmental  Naturalisation  Com- 
mittee and  the  draft  of  a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  consolidate  and  amend  enact- 
ments relating  to  naturalisation,  British  nationality,  and  the  status  of  aliens  have 
given  the  Dominions  the  opportunity  for  fully  considering  this  thorny  question. 
Preferential  trade  is  certain  to  come  up  for  discussion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Inter- 
Imperial  migration  will  not  be  overlooked.  This  Institute  has  recently  called 
attention,  by  the  conference  it  convened,  the  resolutions  there  passed,  and  the 
standing  committee  which  has  been  established  for  considering  the  question  and 
reporting  on  it  from  time  to  time,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


REGARDING  the  South  African  elections  from  the  non-party  and  non-political 
point  of  view,  we  must  regret  the  evidence  that  they  were  fought  so  largely  on 
a  racial  issue.  This  is  shown  as  much  by  the  results  as  by  a  reference  to  the 
speeches  of  the  campaign.  If  we  accept  the  statement  that  the  majority  of 
the  Natal  members  will  vote  Unionist,  we  have  Natal,  the  eastern  province 
of  Cape  Colony  (including  the  towns  of  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Grahamstown),  Cape  Town,  Kimberley,  part  of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
Johannesburg,  and  the  Eand,  all  going  Unionist,  while  the  country  districts  of 
the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Paver  Colony,  and  the  great  Dutch  West  of  Cape 
Colony  all  return  Nationalists.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are 
Independents  and  Labour  members,  and  they  also,  despite  their  political  de- 
nominations, are  no  doubt  affected  by  the  main  issue.  Again,  looking  at  the 
speeches,  we  find  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  devoted  to  an 
embittering  controversy — the  language  question  in  schools.  This  question 
was  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  General  Hertzog,  who  has  organised  Free 
State  education  by  an  Act  which  makes  Dutch  not  only  compulsory  as  a  language 
to  be  taught,  but  in  certain  cases  as  a  medium  of  instruction  for  the  children  of 
both  races.  The  result,  we  are  informed,  has  been  an  exodus  of  the  best  class 
of  teachers  from  the  Colony  and  their  replacement  by  a  comparatively  inefficient 
class,  whose  only  qualification  in  many  instances  is  an  indifferent  knowledge  of 
Dutch.  Unfortunately,  the  fierce  controversy  thus  raised  was  not  confined  to 
the  Free  State,  for  the  reason  that  General  Hertzog — who  is,  of  course,  a  Minister 
in  General  Botha's  Cabinet — made  a  speech  early  in  the  election  campaign  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  to  extend  the  Hertzog  policy  to  the  rest  of  South 
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Africa.  General  Botha  endeavoured  to  allay  anxiety  by  declaring  for  "  no  compul- 
sion," but  this  disavowal,  which  came  late  in  the  campaign,  was  not  sufficient 
to  undo  the  mischief. 


To  the  South  African  statesmen  who  have  striven  for  peace  since  the  war  this 
result  must  be  greatly  discouraging.  There  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  the  Convention,  with  its  friendliness  and  hearty  co-operation, 
and  the  spirit  of  these  elections,  so  that  it  is  little  wonder  if  the  desponding 
are  asking  whether  all  the  good  is  not  undone,  all  the  stitches  of  the  old  wound 
ripped  out.  But  to  these  pessimists  we  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  feature 
of  comfort.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  racialism  has  been  disastrous 
to  those  who  invoked  it.  The  defeat  of  General  Botha  in  East  Pretoria  and  of 
Mr.  Hull  in  Georgetown  has  been  widely  attributed  to  this  storm  which  they  were 
unable  to  allay :  they  suffered  for  the  indiscretions  of  their  colleagues.  It  may  be 
expected,  then,  that  racialism  has  received  a  blow  by  the  result  of  tEese  elections 
and  that  General  Botha's  hand  will  be  strengthened  against  the  extremists  in  his 
own  party.  Moreover,  with  a  narrow  majority,  depending  perhaps  on  unpledged 
Independents  and  Labour  members,  it  should  be  impossible  to  pursue  a  reactionary 
policy,  even  if  the  desire  remained  in  any  section  of  the  Cabinet.  We  may,  there- 
fore, congratulate  both  General  Botha  and  Dr.  Jameson  on  the  result  of  these 
elections,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  make  for  peace  between  the  races.  There 
are  two  features  of  the  elections  which  appear  to  have  passed  unnoticed 
in  the  Press.  One  is  that  the  great  centres  of  the  Civil  Services — Cape  Town, 
Pretoria,  and  Bloemfontein — have  been  strong  for  the  Unionist  cause.  This  would 
argue  a  distrust  among  the  Services  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  or 
some  of  its  members,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  distrust,  if  it  exists,  is  mis- 
placed, and  that  the  great  task  of  reorganising  the  Services  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Convention,  for  upon  that  the  racial  peace  of  South 
Africa  will  largely  depend.  The  other  feature  is  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
recent  elections,  the  campaigns  for  the  Provincial  Councils  have  been  proceeding, 
and  it  is  significant  of  the  completeness  of  Union  that  these  are  passing  almost 
unregarded.  The  Union  of  States  is  more  complete  in  South  Africa  than  either 
in  Canada  or  Australia,  and  we  may  hope  and  trust  that  confidence  in  the  genius 
of  South  Africa  for  unity  in  government  will  not  be  misplaced.  The  Union 
has  a  magnificent  instrument  of  government,  great  talent  among  its  leaders,  and 
is  besides  in  a  strong  financial  position.  Trade  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
industry  and  agriculture  are  developing  rapidly.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  government  to  safeguard  the  interests  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
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A  PLEA  FOE  PEACTICAL  RESULTS. 

THE  publication  of  the  recent  Blue-books  of  the  Dominions  Department  of  the 
Colonial  Office  reminds  us  of  the  approaching  Imperial  Conference  of  1911. 

Incidentally  it  brings  home  to  us  the  little  advance  made  since  1907  and  the 
direction  which  that  advance  has  taken. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Conference  of  1897  resolved  by  a  majority  that 
' '  the  present  political  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory  under  the  existing  condition  of  things,"  which 
meant  the  permanence  of  the  status  quo.  The  Conference  which  met  in  1902  made 
one  important  step  forward  by  laying  down  the  principle  that  Conferences  should 
henceforth  be  periodical.  No  action,  however,  was  taken  on  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  establishment  of  a  real  Council  of  the  Empire,  to 
which  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest  might  be  referred.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 
that  although  such  a  body  might  in  the  first  instance  be  merely  an  advisory  Council, 
yet  the  object  would  not  be  completely  secured  until  there  had  been  conferred  upon 
such  a  Council  executive  functions  and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers. 

In  April  1905,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  work  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  Committee  on  Imperial  Organisation,  sent  out  a  circular  despatch  suggest- 
ing that  the  term  "  Imperial  Council  "  should  be  substituted  for  "  Colonial  Confer- 
ence," and  that  India  should  be  represented  whenever  her  interests  required  it.  He 
further  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  secretariat  and  a  permanent 
Commission,  representing  all  the  States  concerned,  to  do  work  preliminary  and 
subsequent  to  the  periodical  meetings.  This  Commission  would  be,  to  use  Mr. 
Haldane's  words  on  another  occasion,  "  an  Imperial  Government  Committee  con- 
taining representatives  of  the  Colonies  in  continuous  communication  with  their 
Governments,"  to  secure  the  continuous  attention  of  the  Government  as  a  whole 
to  matters  which  have  a  common  interest  for  the  whole  Empire — in  fact,  to  secure 
continuity  of  policy. 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  the  Australian  Government  proposed  the  following 
resolution  for  the  Conference  of  1907 : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Council,  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  chosen  ex  officio  from  their 
existing  administrations. 

"  That  the  object  of  such  a  Council  shall  be  to  discuss  at  regular  Conferences 
matters  of  common  Imperial  interest,  and  to  establish  a  system  by  which  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion. 

"  That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  secretarial  staff,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  Council,  of  attending  to  the  execution 
of  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its 
affairs. 

"  That  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be  borne  by  the  countries  represented 
on  the  Council  in  proportion  to  their  populations." 
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This  resolution,  in  fact,  demanded  an  Intelligence  Department  for  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  under  Imperial  control. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  caution  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  was  anxious  to 
preserve  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  of  General  Botha,  who  seems  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  prophecy  in  1902  of  ultimate  executive  and  legis- 
lative powers,  the  Conference  when  it  met  (India  being  represented)  agreed  to  but 
a  small  step  forward. 

It  resolved  that  the  Conference  should  be  called  the  "  Imperial  Conference,"  and 
be  considered  "  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governments  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seas."  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  ex-officio  president,  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
vice-president.  A  permanent  secretarial  staff  was  to  be  appointed  and  subsidiary 
Conferences  were  to  be  held  when  required. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  new  secretariat  would  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  the  Secretary  of  State  was  pleased  to  make  it.  What  the  Secretary 
of  State  did,  in  fact,  do  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Deakin's  despatch  of  November  19, 
1907,  to  re-name  a  sub-department  of  his  office  and  to  propose  that  on  all  matters  of 
routine  the  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Conference  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
exchange  letters  with  Ministers  of  the  Dominions.  "  Such  an  alteration  of 
departmental  practice  appears  too  minute  to  call  for  attention." 

The  Conference  resolution  provided  for  a  system  by  which  the  several  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions  were  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  British  Government 
and  with  each  other  upon  all  matters  of  moment.  This  has  not  been  done. 

The  Australian  Government  will  doubtless  return  to  the  charge  hi  1911,  and 
not  only  attempt  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  compromise  actually 
passed  by  the  Conference  of  1907,  but  also  recur  to  then-  own  proposal,  which 
differed,  as  they  point  out,  hi  three  important  particulars  from  the  compromise: 

(a)  It  contemplated  an  organisation  entirely  separated  from  the  Colonial  Office; 

(b)  it  proposed  that  the  officers  should  be  controlled  by,  or  on  behalf  of,   the 
Conference ;  and  (c)  it  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  staff  should  be  borne  by 
the  countries  represented. 

The  question  which  the  Imperial  Conference  will  have  to  decide  is  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  present  lines  of  development.  In  that  case,  instead 
of  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council  with  an  independent  secretariat,  the  only  possible 
line  of  progress  will  be  the  constitution  of  a  Council  for  the  Dominions  and  Crown 
Colonies  joined  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  same  relation  as  the  India  Council 
stands  to  the  India  Office. 

With  the  well-known  views  of  the  present  Government,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
Imperialists  should  not  aim  at  the  constitution  of  such  a  Council,  as  indicating  a 
step  in  advance,  though  a  very  small  one.  There  would  probably  be  eleven 
members  at  least  of  such  a  Council:  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  political  and 
permanent  Under- Secretaries  of  State,  representatives  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland,  two  representatives  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  such  as  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith  and  Sir  John  Anderson,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  as  president  on  State  occasions. 

The  proposal  stated  thus  baldly  may  seem  even  more  disappointing  than  the 
meagre  result  of  the  Conference  resolution;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
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the  enormous  vis  inertia  of  Downing  Street  it  will  appear  to  be  not  far  from  the 
maximum  of  reform  likely  to  be  obtained  on  this  occasion  in  this  direction. 

The  only  lever  for  future  progress  is  to  make  widely  known  the  small  results 
obtained  after  five  years  by  the  help  of  the  driving  power  obtained  by  the  "  minute 
alteration  in  departmental  practice,"  coupled  with  the  re-naming  of  a  sub- 
department  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Certain  topics  were  ear-marked  at  the  Conference  for  further  consideration. 

These  were :  (1)  Uniformity  of  naturalisation  laws ;  (2)  revision  of  commercial 
treaties;  (3)  uniformity  of  law  as  to  trade  marks  and  patents 'to  be  provided  for 
by  Imperial  legislation  after  full  consultation  with  the  Colonies;  (4)  uniformity 
of  trade  statistics;  (5)  uniformity  of  company  law;  (6)  through  mail  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  (7)  a  single 
final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire. 

Let  us  take  these  questions  one  by  one.  Uniformity  of  the  law  as  to  naturali- 
sation has  long  been  under  consideration.  A  departmental  Committee  considered 
the  question  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  in  1901  Mr.  Chamberlain  forwarded 
their  report  to  the  Colonial  Governments.  It  was  considered  by  them,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  and  it  was  again  considered  at  the 
Conference  of  1907.  In  1908  another  Committee,  this  time  inter-departmental, 
was  appointed,  which  reported  in  the  same  year.  Their  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  Colonial  Governments  in  1909,  and,  from  the  Blue-book  just  published,  the 
correspondence  is  still  continuing;  but  we  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  any 
practical  step.  Yet  the  grievance  is  a  serious  one.  The  law  as  to  naturalisation 
in  Great  Britain  varies  from  that  in  the  Colonies,  the  main  difference  being  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  a  residence  of  five  years  is  required,  while  in  Canada  a 
residence  of  only  three  years  is  required.  But  the  result  of  the  Imperial  statute 
is  that  a  person  naturalised  in  Canada  is  not  a  British  citizen  if  he  goes  to  London 
or  Australia.  The  same  is  true  as  to  Colonial  naturalisation  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  revision  of  commercial  treaties,  information  has  been 
published  in  two  Blue-books,  Cd.  3395  and  3396,  as  to  existing  treaties,  and 
correspondence  respecting  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Empire  in  this  regard  is 
stated  to  have  been  proceeding  continuously  since  the  Conference;  but  it  is  not 
judged  expedient  in  the  public  interest  to  publish  it.  So  we  do  not  know  whether 
any  real  progress  has  here  been  made. 

With  regard  to  uniformity  in  the  law  as  to  trade  marks  and  patents,  this  is 
again  what  we  used  to  call  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  a  hardy  annual."  At  any 
rate,  the  law  as  to  patents  was  considered  at  both  the  Conferences  of  1902  and 
1907,  and  from  the  Blue-book  recently  published  it  is  likely  to  come  up  again  at 
the  Conference  of  1911  with  the  same  result.  The  fact  remains  that  to  secure  an 
invention  throughout  the  King's  dominions  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  not  one, 
but  at  least  twenty-eight  patents,  and,  whereas  a  patent  good  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  costs  20L,  a  patent  good  for  the  United  Kingdom  costs  100/., 
and  for  the  whole  Empire  500Z.  to  600J.  In  Canada  a  patent  must  be  worked 
in  two  years,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  no  such  condition  exists. 

The  debate  on  this  point  occupies  five  pages  of  the  minutes  of  the  Conference 
of  1907  (Cd.  3523),  and  is  only  instructive  as  showing  how  little  can  be  done  with 
regard  to  such  a  subject  as  things  now  are.  Trade  marks  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
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in  as  an  afterthought  (Cd.  3523,  p.  488),  without  any  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  law  as  to  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade  marks  was, 
in  fact,  amended  in  1905,  though  the  rules  issued  thereunder  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  still  appear  to  require  amendment.  But  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  law  in  British  India  are  different,  and  the  law  in  the  West  Indies  is  different 
again.  Indeed,  Barbados  and  Jamaica  possess  different  regulations.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  Imperial  definition  of  a  trade  mark,  a  similar  system  of  law  and 
practice  with  regard  to  registration  throughout  the  Empire,  and  some  cheap  and 
simple  method  of  extending  the  protection  of  any  mark  registered  in  any  one 
part  of  the  Empire  to  the  whole  Empire.  At  present  to  protect  a  trade  mark 
throughout  the  Empire  between  thirty  and  forty  registrations  must  be  effected — 
five  in  South  Africa  alone — and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  process  is  always 
more  or  less  costly.  The  recent  amendment  of  the  English  law  brings  out  more 
clearly  the  divergence  of  English  from  Colonial  law,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to  consolidate  the 
existing  law  of  the  different  States  on  the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1905,  and  the 
Commonwealth  also  passed  in  1909  an  Act  to  amend  the  Patents  Act  of  1903. 

With  regard  to  uniformity  of  trade  statistics,  the  resolution  on  this  point  was 
passed  by  the  Conference  of  1907  without  a  single  word  of  comment,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  four  days  had  been  employed  in  a  discussion  of 
preferential  trade,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  cannot  be  properly  debated  till  the  facts 
and  figures  are  properly  collected.  A  memorandum  in  the  Blue-book  (Cd.  3524) 
points  out  that  there  is  at  present  no  common  statistical  year.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  statistical  year  does  not  even  coincide  with  the  fiscal  year,  which  is 
from  April  to  March,  but  all  statistics  are  made  up  for  the  calendar  year.  The 
South  African,  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand  returns  are  made  up 
for  years  ended  December  in  common  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
returns  for  Newfoundland  are  made  up  to  the  end  of  June,  as  were  those  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  until  1906.  Now  the  statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  compiled  for  years  ended  March  31  in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  Act  12 
of  1906.  The  Indian  returns  are  also  compiled  for  years  ending  March,  as  are 
those  for  some  of  the  principal  Crown  Colonies  (viz.  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana,  and  St.  Vincent),  but  the  remainder  adopt  the  calendar  year.  Further, 
the  countries  of  consignment  of  imports  and  ultimate  destination  of  exports  are 
not  uniformly  shown.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  articles, 
particularly  textiles  and  metals.  The  new  Blue-book  shows  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  relatively  small,  and  the  most 
important  countries,  India  and  Canada,  seem  unable,  or  at  any  rate  unwilling, 
to  make  any  change. 

As  to  company  law,  there  has  been  considerable  correspondence  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions.  A  copy  of  the 
Companies  Consolidation  Act,  1908,  has  been  forwarded  by  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  anything  will  be  done  before  1911. 

With  regard  to  communications,  "  so  far  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
proceed  further  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  resolution." 

On  the  matter  of  a  single  final  Court  of  Appeal  certain  reforms  have  been  made 
in  the  procedure  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  these  do  not 
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appear  to  have  commended  themselves  to  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  and  are  definitely  rejected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
They  have,  however,  been  accepted  by  the  following  States :  South  Australia, 
West  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.  New  Zealand  and  the 
Transvaal  have  also  agreed  to  them. 

There  are  some  other  subjects  with  regard  to  which  the  delay  is  due  to  the 
Conference  itself.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  definitely  blocked  a  resolution  as  to 
uniformity  of  the  law  as  to  copyright.  The  Imperial  Government  has  this  year 
introduced  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  copyright,  but  until  that  is  passed  the  principal 
Imperial  statute  is  that  of  1842,  which  professes  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Empire 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  worst  penned  on  the  Statute  Book. 
Local  legislatures,  e.g.  that  of  Quebec,  have  compiled  other  statutes,  which  are 
ultra  vires  as  well  as  badly  drawn.  At  present  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
the  Empire  stands  in  this  position :  If  an  English  author  or  publisher  desires  to 
secure  copyright  in  the  United  States  he  must  set  up  his  book  there.  If  an 
American  desires  the  same  protection  in  England  he  has  only  to  send  a  few  copies 
of  his  book  to  Stationers'  Hall  and  register  it  there.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice 
not  only  to  English  authors,  but  also  to  employers  and  workmen  in  the  printing 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stated  that  in  Canada  the  subject 
has  been  a  contentious  one  for  years,  and  that  certain  sections  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  party  have  taken  up  a  very  strong  position  with  regard  to  it.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  progress  actually  made  is  very  small  indeed,  and  at  this  rate 
the  advance  towards  closer  union  on  the  lines  at  present  laid  down  seems  likely 
to  be  very  slow,  so  far  as  the  civil  business  of  the  Empire  is  concerned.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  1909  a  Conference  on.  Imperial  Defence  was 
held  with  practical  results,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  also  held  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  and  the  Conference  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
so  that  the  movement  towards  closer  unity  is  a  growing  one. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  growth  of  Imperial  feeling  will  show  itself  at  the 
Conference  of  1911  by  the  delegates  pressing  for  improved  machinery  and  better 
results. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  tendency  would  appear  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  suppressing  the  Imperial  character  of  the  Conference,  and  converting  the 
Imperial  secretariat  more  and  more  into  a  subordinate  department  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  representing  the  Dominions  alone.  Unless  this  is  strenuously  resisted  by 
the  delegates  from  the  Dominions,  the  only  Advisory  Council  we  can  hope  for  is 
one  representing  both  the  Dominions  Department  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
Department  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

There  were,   however,  three  items  in  Mr.   Lyttelton's  programme:    (1)  The 

Imperial  Council;  (2)  the  Imperial  secretariat;  and  (3)  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  first  two  have  been  realised  in  a  truncated  form.     What  of  the  third?     Is 

it  not  possible  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  undertaking  of  some  of 

the  inquiries  indicated  in  the  despatch  of  1905  ? 

I  am  aware  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  commercial  questions  are  now,  on  one 
side  at  any  rate,  so  closely  connected  with  party  politics,  they  are  not  suitable  for 
discussion  in  this  JOURNAL,  but  it  is  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  at  the  Conference 
of  1911  the  fiscal  question  will  again  monopolise  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
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delegates,  but  also  of  the  readers  of  the  debates.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that 
the  bitter  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Eeform  should  be  referred  to  an 
Imperial  Commission  to  see  whether  some  common  policy  cannot  be  evolved  ? 

Into  details  it  is  not  possible  to  enter;  but  I  for  one  am  convinced  that  if  an 
Imperial  Commission  of  impartial  men  were  appointed  they  would  be  able  to 
indicate  the  lines  of  compromise,  if  not  of  advance. 

Being  myself  a  Conservative  of  the  old  school,  and  therefore  unable  to  accept 
the  economic  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  extreme  Tariff  Eeformers,  I  yet  recog- 
nise that  within  the  limits  of  Free  Trade  tHere  is  room  for  meeting  Imperialists 
from  beyond  the  sea.  Elsewhere  *  I  have  tried  to  explain  how  such  a  policy 
can  be  carried  out,  but  the  machinery  must  be  that  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's  Imperial 
Commission  if  anything  like  unanimity  is  to  be  obtained  among  the  political  parties 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

What,  then,  can  we  ask  for  as  the  minimum  to  be  attained  by  the  Conference 
of  1911? 

1.  An  advisory  body,  if  only  in  the  shape  of  a  Colonial  Office  Council  on  the 
lines  of  the  India  Office  Council. 

2.  Greater  powers  and  more  independence  for  the  Imperial  secretariat. 

3.  An  Imperial  Commission  to  deal  with  matters  like  the  fiscal  question,  which 
can  no  longer  be  shelved,  and  which  require  more  light  and  less  heat  than  can 
be  obtained  in  debate. 

The  Conference  of  1911  will  be  important  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Conference  of  1915,  when  decisions  of 
even  greater  importance,  as  I  have  elsewhere  set  forth,  will  have  to  be  taken. 
If  we  can  get  the  proper  machinery  in  1911  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1915. 

GEOFFREY  DRAGE. 


INTKODUCTION  TO   OFFICIAL  EEPOET  OF  THE 
EMIGEATION   CONFEEENCE. 

THE  subject  of  emigration  seems  in  a  special  degree  one  upon  which  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  enables  it  to  speak  with  authority.  When- 
ever emigration  takes  place  it  can  be  regarded  from  a  double  point  of  view.  There 
is  the  individual  aspect — the  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  the  man  sent  out — and 
there  is  the  more  general  aspect — the  result  his  arrival  will  have  upon  the  country 
to  which  he  is  sent.  Nor  do  even  these  considerations  exhaust  the  subject.  There 
is  the  further  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  community  from  which  the  man 
is  removed.  It  is  obvious  how  delicate  a  matter  it  may  be  to  adjust  these  various 
interests.  Assuredly  in  the  infancy  of  colonisation  not  much  was  considered  except 
the  apparent  interests  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  first  builders  of  the  Empire 
proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  greatness  with  the  criminals  and  the 
failures  of  society,  not  very  careful  how  gi'eat  a  waste  of  life  and  effort  might  be 

*  Imju'i'inl  Organisation  of   Trade.,   to  be  published  January  1911. 
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involved  by  the  use  of  such  material.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  good  of  the 
individual  sent  was  really  regarded,  but  the  main  object  assuredly  was  the  develop- 
ment of  potential  riches.  Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  question  how  far  there, 
in  fact,  existed  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  surplus  population; 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  main  motives  at  work  were  other 
than  philanthropic.  But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  at  any  time  the 
business  of  emigration  was  left  to  the  jail-birds  and  failures  of  society.  From  the 
first  the  English  love  of  adventure  and  of  the  unknown  secured  the  kind  of  emigrant 
who  has  always  been  to  the  fore  in  the  making  of  Greater  Britain.  Further,  other 
causes  intervened  to  secure  for  the  new  Colonies  a  picked  population.  Both 
Virginia  and  New  England  owed  much  to  the  political  and  religious  dissensions  at 
home,  which  made  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions  there  seek  a  new 
field  across  the  Atlantic. 

Gibbon  Wakefield  was  doubtless  right  when  he  spoke  of  this  as  the  halcyon 
time  of  emigration,  when  it  was  resorted  to  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  when  the  squire  and  the  yeoman  and  the  substantial  citizen  and  the  labourer 
started  side  by  side  upon  their  new  life. 

Then  came  the  long  years  of  quiet,  during  which  it  seems,  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  Colonies,  that  as  many  people  returned  from  them  to  England  as  resorted 
thither.  There  was,  of  course,  some  emigration  to  the  newer  Colonies,  and  religious 
discontent  at  home  still  brought  some  settlers  to  America  from  the  Mother  Country ; 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  immigration  into  America  was  of  Protestants  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  followed  by  Irish  from  Ulster. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  true  to  say  that,  whereas  the  seventeenth  century  had 
accepted  the  dictum  of  emigration  as  a  safety-valve  for  surplus  population,  the 
eighteenth  century  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  method  of  draining  that  population, 
which  was  the  life-blood  of  the  country.  The  time  at  which  William  Pitt,  a  states- 
man brought  up  in  the  school  of  economic  orthodoxy,  could  propose  outdoor  relief 
for  able-bodied  men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  babies  was  not  the  time 
when  schemes  of  emigration  could  rear  their  head. 

Then  followed  the  thunder-clap  of  Malthus's  melancholy  law  of  population, 
according  to  which  the  population  of  any  one  country  was  bound  to  grow  at  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  could  its  means  of  subsistence.  The  iron  law  was  more  and  more 
accepted  by  thoughtful  men;  but  could  not  its  menace  be  averted,  or  at  any  rate 
postponed,  if  emigration  were  employed  as  a  check  to  redundant  population?  How 
far  this  view  is  consistent  with  the  pushing  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  the 
Malthusian  theory  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider.  Certain  it  is  that  the  benevolent 
Malthus  himself  gave  the  emigration  movement  a  cautious  blessing.  With  the 
distress  which  followed  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  great  war  no  wonder  that  men's 
minds  again  turned  to  thoughts  of  emigration.  Successive  committees  of  Parlia- 
ment considered  the  question,  and  not  a  little  was  done  in  a  practical  way;  though 
it  must  reluctantly  be  admitted  that  the  action  taken  was  generally  in  the  direction 
of  shovelling  out  paupers  from  home,  and  that  much  distress  to  the  emigrants  and 
some  odium  and  disgrace  to  the  Mother  Country  followed  from  the  careless  and 
unscientific  way  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on. 

Meanwhile,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  wells  of  the  national  life,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  emigration  was  concerned,  had  been  poisoned  by  the  continuance  of  the 
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system  of  transportation  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales.  No  doubt,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  not  a  little  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system,  but  none 
the  less  the  moral  effect  must  have  been  bad,  as  covering  with  criminal  associa- 
tions the  work  of  Imperial  expansion. 

It  was  in  revulsion  to  such  ideas  that  the  colonial  reformers  of  the  thirties  of 
the  nineteenth  century  found  their  raison  d'etre.  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  his  fol- 
lowers preached  and  practised  a  more  excellent  way  of  emigration,  which  recalled 
the  great  days  of  early  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal 
here  with  the  difficult  subject  of  Gibbon  Wakefield 's  theory  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands ;  it  is  enough  to  note  that  a  partial  application  of  the  system  gave 
a  substantial  revenue,  which  furnished  the  means  by  which  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  were  emigrated.  The  memories  of  men  are  short-lived,  and  few  now 
realise  that  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Land  and 
Emigration  Commissioners  carried  on  a  successful  system  of  State-aided  emigra- 
tion. Between  1840,  when  the  Board  was  first  established,  and  the  end  of  1846 
thirty-six  ships,  carrying  nearly  6,500  emigrants,  were  despatched  to  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies.  Besides  these  over  24,400  emigrants  were  sent  out,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Board,  who  were  introduced  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  under  the  bounty  system.  At  this  time,  however,  emigration 
was  declining,  and  that  of  1845  reached  very  low  figures.  Owing,  however,  to  an 
improvement  in  the  Colonies,  the  demand  for  labour  soon  became  great,  and  between 
October  1847  and  December  1851  146  ships,  carrying  over  36,750  emigrants,  were 
sent  out  to  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  besides  103  ships,  carrying  over 
25,400  persons,  to  other  Colonies.  In  1852  the  gold  discoveries  led  to  a  great 
extension  of  operations.  In  that  year  and  the  five  following  no  fewer  than  380  ships, 
carrying  131,466  emigrants,  were  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria; 
while  152  ships,  carrying  over  44,950,  went  to  other  Colonies.  The  existence  of 
this  State-aided  emigration  depended,  as  has  been  seen,  upon  the  revenue  obtained 
from  the  public  lands,  and,  when  their  public  lands  became  the  peculium  of  the 
respective  Colonies,  the  State-assisted  emigration,  which  had  arisen  from  their 
disposal,  of  necessity  came  to  an  end.  Henceforth  it  was  left  to  the  Colonies 
themselves  to  direct  their  own  labour  supply  in  their  own  way. 

Considering  how  small,  even  with  this  assistance,  was  the  amount  of  emigration 
to  British  possessions  compared  with  the  millions  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century  found  a  new  home,  under  a  foreign  flag,  in  the  United  States,  it  has  often 
been  urged  that  measures  should  have  been  taken  to  prevent  this  diversion  of 
British  strength  and  manhood.  But  assuredly  had  such  a  work  been  attempted 
it  would  have  been  labour  lost  unless  done  on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  lives  of  communities  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  they  can 
bear  a  great  influx  of  population;  and  that  period  can  only  be  anticipated  by  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  capital,  so  as  to  force  development.  While  emigration 
was  on  a  small  scale,  the  British  Colonies,  in  fact,  obtained  their  fair  share  in 
competition  with  their  southern  neighbour.  But,  when  emigration  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  go  to  a  country  which  had  reached  a 
stage  of  development  in  which  it  might  be  absorbed.  The  only  result  of  sending 
numbers  to  Canada  would  have  been — as,  in  fact,  happened  as  things  were — that 
they  would  be  equally  attracted  by  the  more  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
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United  States ;  so  that  the  only  difference  would  have  been  that  they  would  make 
their  journey  in  two  stages  instead  of  one.  Only  by  an  enormous  outlay  on 
public  works,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  been  well-nigh  prohibitive,  could  the 
Canada  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  absorbed  a  large  immigra- 
tion. In  the  fulness  of  time  Canada's  opportunity  was  to  come;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  stupendous  task  to  anticipate  the  future.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  United  States  had  still  as  many  as  72  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  that 
left  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  had  only  11  per  cent.  In  1906  the  United 
States  Had  only  47  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  Canada  had  31  per  cent.  Considering 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  populations  the  figures  are  startling.  It  appears 
that  in  the  last  few  years  95  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  people  that  have 
emigrated  through  private  or  semi-public  agencies  have  gone  to  Canada  or  to  other 
British  Colonies;  so  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  twentieth  it  certainly  would  seem  that  the  surplus  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  tending  more  and  more  to  gravitate  towards  the  British 
Dominions. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  this  is  enough  in  the  face  of  the  new  conditions 
that  are  apparent.  Just  as  we  may  gladly  admit  that  British  industry  is  far  more 
efficiently  conducted  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history,  and  yet  recognise 
that  it  needs  even  yet  more  systematic,  scientific  guidance  in  the  face  of  German 
competition,  so  we  may  recognise  that  factors  like  the  steady,  peaceful  penetration 
by  Americans  of  Western  Canada  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  are 
discussing  the  emigration  question  from  an  Imperial  standpoint. 

In  many  ways  the  moment  is  opportune  for  entering,  under  new  auspices,  upon 
the  old  question.  In  the  past  there  was  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  oversea 
Colonists,  determined  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wages  and  of  living,  that  might 
be  threatened  by  an  influx  of  British  emigrants ;  and  this  attitude,  under  demo- 
cratic government,  could  influence  the  counsels  of  Ministries.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  the  short-sighted  conduct  of  some  British  magistrates  and  individuals, 
who  seemed  still  to  hold  the  discredited  doctrine  that  the  end  of  an  empire  is  to 
take  the  damaged  goods  of  the  predominant  partner. 

Even  now  the  air  is  still  somewhat  thick  with  the  smoke  of  past  controversies. 
The  oversea  Governments,  though  they  have  come  to  recognise  that  the  question  of 
population  for  them  surpasses  all  other  questions  in  importance,  still  have  a  certain 
distrust  of  the  emigration  societies,  and  regard  them  as  unwelcome  intruders  upon 
their  own  province.  For  example,  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bonus 
system  in  the  abstract,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  have 
chosen  the  moment  to  cease  the  granting  of  bonuses  to  societies  like  Dr.  Barnardo's 
just  when  the  question  of  child  emigration  is  being  more  closely  brought  to  the 
thoughts  and  consciences  of  men.  Again,  while  the  importance  of  securing  only 
desirable  emigrants  must,  of  course,  be  admitted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  possession  of  a  minimum  amount  of  money  on  arrival  is 
the  best  means  of  securing  such  a  consummation. 

Obliged  to  reckon  with  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  yet  not  able  to  meet  them 
in  the  open,  are  the  very  numerous  agencies  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
work  of  emigration.  Mr.  Burns  told  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  that  there  were 
nearly  a  thousand  of  these,  and  any  State  action  which  should  end  in  drying  up 
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this  stream  of  private  effort  and  charity  would  be  nothing  less  than  calamitous.  In 
this  state  of  things,  with  general  recognition  around  us  of  the  necessity  of  well- 
directed  emigration,  and  with  equally  general  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which 
still  stand  in  the  way,  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  assuredly 
well  advised  in  calling  the  Conference  whose  proceedings  are  here  reported.  But, 
though  the  interchange  of  views  between  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
and  possessing  great  practical  experience  could  not  but  be  useful,  the  Conference 
was  mainly  of  importance  as  setting  on  foot  machinery  which  in  time  may  have 
far-reaching  results.  If  we  read  the  discussion  regarding  emigration  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  we  are  struck,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  taking  part  in  it,  by  the  somewhat  academic  character  of  the 
proceedings.  Even  the  practical  Conference,  which  is  here  reported,  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  absence  of  representatives  from  the  offices  of  the  High  Com- 
missioners and  Agents-General,  who  could  speak  with  authority  regarding  the 
attitude  and  policy  of  their  respective  Governments.  A  permanent  committee  on 
emigration,  such  as  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  will 
be  able  to  approach  with  confidence  the  representatives  of  the  various  Governments. 
The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  consists  to  a  very  great  extent  of  citizens  of  the  various 
Dominions,  and  conclusions  reached  under  its  auspices  will  receive  a  more 
favourable  hearing  than  if  they  were  the  mere  outcome  of  British  philanthropists. 
By  these  means,  by  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  next  year's  Imperial  Conference, 
practical  proposals  may  be  before  the  delegates,  which  may  lead  to  active  measures. 
What  such  proposals  should  be  it  would  be  both  premature  and  impertinent  now  to 
adumbrate,  though  one  may  hazard  the  surmise  that  in  the  direction  of  child-emigra- 
tion most  will  be  attempted,  if  only  because  there  will  be  found  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  We  must  not  hope  for  too  much.  The  day  is  past,  if  it  ever  was,  when 
we  could  aspire  to  consider  emigration,  directed  to  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  as 
merely  migration,  such  as  takes  place  when  a  man  goes  from  Sussex  to  Yorkshire. 
Though  our  Imperial  political  organisation  may  become  more  closely  knit,  we 
shall,  and  must,  remain  in  some  ways  independent  nations.  The  more  necessary 
is  it  that  we  should  use  the  means  of  emigration  to  bridge  the  inevitable 
chasm.  For  consider  what  a  great  part  it  is  that  is  played  by  the  action  of 
individual  emigrants  in  consolidating  the  Empire.  Just  as  thousands  of  unknown 
workmen  helped  to  rear  the  fabric  of  some  mediaeval  cathedral  which  now  fills  us 
with  admiration  and  awe,  so  from  the  forges  in  which  the  iron  of  the  new-comer  is 
dipped  will  emerge  the  steel  of  new  national  types.  Materially,  physically,  and 
morally  the  emigrant  counts  for  much  in  the  evolution  of  future  history ;  and  if,  in 
Bacon's  words,  "  plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  work," 
even  the  humblest  emigrant  that  adds  his  mite  to  the  store  of  strength  from  which 
emerges  national  greatness,  though  he  may  share  the  fate  of  the  thousands  of  heroes 
unknown  to  history,  has  yet,  in  his  way,  accomplished  something  heroic. 

H.  E.  EQHBTON. 
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Now  that  Bhodesia  has  turned  the  corner  at  last,  after  twenty  years  of  misfortune 
and  struggle,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  an  accomplished  fact,  a  brief  account 
of  its  evolution,  present  position,  and  future  prospects  may  be  useful. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  Ehodesia  dates  from  1890,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  Pioneer  force  sent  by  Cecil  Ehodes  to  occupy  Mashonaland,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  Administrator.  The  northern  movement  was  dictated  by  motives 
of  high  policy,  for  Mr.  Ehodes  was  far-sighted  enough  to  realise  that,  if  Great 
Britain  did  not  acquire  this  great  inland  plateau,  it  would  fall  either  into  the  hands 
of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  were  anxious  to  expand  northward,  or  into  those  of 
the  Great  European  Power  (Germany)  which,  from  the  West  Coast,  had  just 
established  itself  in  the  region  adjoining  Bechuanaland.  Portugal,  though  an  even 
nearer  neighbour  in  her  colony  on  the  East  Coast,  was  a  far  less  formidable  com- 
petitor, but  still  her  possible  claims  had  to  be  considered.  The  Natives — the 
Mashonas,  who  had  occupied  and  cultivated  the  land  for  a  long  period — were  in 
process  of  being  exterminated  by  the  more  warlike  Matabele,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Zulu  tribes,  who  had  recently  conquered  the  country,  and  whose  system  was  to 
burn  all  villages,  massacre  all  men,  infants,  and  old  women,  and  carry  off  the 
boys  and  young  women  as  slaves.  By  this  abominable  method  of  warfare  great 
tracts  of  country  had  been  depopulated  and  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Ehodes 
was  successful  in  obtaining  from  the  Matabele  Chief  Lobengula  a  concession  for 
the  working  of  minerals  throughout  his  dominions,  in  return  for  a  pension  of  £100 
per  month  and  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  general  opinion  throughout 
South  Africa  was  that  the  country  was  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  but,  unlike 
earlier  inhabitants,  who  at  one  period  had  covered  the  ground  with  their  gold- 
workings,  the  Matabele  made  no  use  of  the  precious  metal. 

Having  gained  this  concession  (known  as  the  Eudd  Concession,  from  the  name 
of  the  principal  agent  in  securing  it),  Mr.  Ehodes  had  to  arrange  many  other 
matters.  In  particular  he  had  to  secure  a  Eoyal  Charter  for  the  Company  through 
which  he  intended  to  open  up  the  country.  There  were  rival  interests  to  be 
amalgamated  and  all  sorts  of  difficulties  to  meet,  but  this  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  in  1890  a  party  of  Pioneers,  including  the  author,  marched  up 
country — a  trek  of  450  miles,  taking  ten  weeks  to  accomplish — and  finally  settled 
the  capital  of  the  newly  occupied  territory  at  Fort  Salisbury.  Attempts  were 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  oppose  the  British  advance  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  previous  rights  or  concessions;  but  eventually  these  questions  were  settled  by 
treaty  in  1891,  and  a  sphere  of  British  influence  was  clearly  defined.  The  effective 
occupation  of  the  country  was,  in  reality,  more  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  roads 
or  other  communications;  and  in  1893  the  Matabele  attacked  the  Colonists,  and 
some  sharp  fighting  ensued.  The  ultimate  result  was  the  flight  and  death  of 
Lobengula  and  the  addition  of  Matabeleland  to  the  territory  now  controlled  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  Subsequent  accretions  have  added  vast  regions 
north  of  the  Zambesi  Valley. 

Ehodesia   as   a  whole  totals  432,000  square  miles — about  equal   to  France, 
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Germany,  and  Belgium — but  it  is  Southern  Ehodesia  which  really  forms  the  scene 
of  active  development.  The  two  countries,  known  as  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  which  make  up  Southern  Rhodesia  form  part  of  a  great  South 
African  tableland  before  it  sinks  down  to  the  Zambesi  basin,  on  the  north,  and 
the  Portuguese  coastal  region,  on  the  east,  and  comprise  an  area  of  over  144,000 
square  miles,  of  which  three-fourths  have  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  and  one-fourth 
is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  good,  with  fresh  cool 
breezes  and  cold  nights,  so  that  it  is  a  true  White  Man's  country,  where  he  can 
work  out  of  doors  and  bring  up  his  children.  The  first  idea  of  the  Pioneer  settler — 
as  of  Mr.  Rhodes  himself — was  that  the  value  of  the  country  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  gold,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  mineralised  with  various 
minerals  from  end  to  end.  But  for  a  long  period  the  results  of  the  gold  industry 
were  comparatively  disappointing.  Believing  the  reefs  to  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  found  in  the  Transvaal,  a  vast  amount  of  money  was  poured  into  the 
country  to  exploit  this  wealth,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
truth  has  been  recognised.  Tins  truth  is  that  Rhodesia  is  really  a  fine  gold- 
producing  country — her  output  is  the  third  in  the  British  Empire,  amounting  to  a 
value  of  nearly  two  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling  in  1909 — but  that  the  ore 
is  of  a  quality  that  yields  the  best  result  from  economical  and  individual  working. 
The  era  of  large  companies  has  given  way  to  that  of  small  ones,  not  too  heavily 
capitalised;  and  it  is  recognised  that  gold- working  in  Rhodesia  is  an  industry 
yielding  a  fair  and  profitable  percentage,  but  not  a  wild  speculation  by  which  great 
fortunes  can  be  made — and  also  lost — as  on  the  Rand. 

Fortunately,  however,  Southern  Rhodesia  is  by  no  means  solely  dependent  on 
minerals  for  her  development,  since  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  she 
has  great  possibilities.  Among  the  industries  from  which  much  is  expected  must 
be  mentioned  tobacco-growing  and  maize.  The  various  cattle  diseases  which  have 
ravaged  South  Africa  have  seriously  retarded  the  growth  of  the  pastoral  industry, 
but  the  fact  that  the  Liebig  Company  is  buying  a  ranche  of  400,000  acres,  to  be 
stocked  within  five  years  with  cattle  for  their  manufacture,  shows  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  the  time  has  come  when  Southern  Rhodesian  stock-farming 
can  be  considered  as  a  safe  business  enterprise.  A  close  supervision  is  exercised 
over  the  immigration  of  men  who  desire  to  take  up  land,  since  Rhodesia  is  a  country 
where  a  certain  amount  of  capital  is  essential  for  successful  farming.  It  is  no 
country  for  the  man  without  means.  Moreover,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
Company  has  embarked  on  a  more  enlightened  land  policy.  At  first  no  real  effort 
was  made  to  ensure  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  land  was  taken  up  in  large 
blocks,  partly  for  mining  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  land-speculation  purposes,  and 
even  now  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  throw  open  more  land  for  settlement. 
All  these  conditions  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  white  population.  At  present 
the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  Southern  Rhodesia  has  only  some  15,000  white 
men  in  a  population  of  667,000.  North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Rhodesia — 
the  territories  north  of  the  Zambesi — have  only  a  handful  of  white  officials  and  a 
thousand  others,  mainly  engaged  in  trade  and  in  supervising  labour,  with  a  native 
population  of  about  900,000. 

It  has  always  been  urged  by  the  author  that  the  great  tropical  regions  north 
of  the  Zambesi,  which  present  conditions  of  life  and  problems  of  government  quite 
different  from  those  found  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  should  be  divided  from  the  latter, 
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and  should  be  attached  to  the  existing  tropical  dependency  of  British  Central 
Africa.  Many  maps  of  Africa,  in  fact,  print  the  name  British  Central  Africa  right 
across  the  northern  region  of  Ehodesia.  Hitherto  the  Rhodesian  Government  has 
divided  its  tropical  region  into  Nortih-East  and  North- West,  but  a  step  has  recently 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction  by  providing  that  both  provinces  shall  be  placed 
under  one  Administrator.  The  upkeep  of  administration  in  these  regions  involves 
a  decreasing  but  still  a  considerable  loss  each  year  in  the  Rhodesian  budget,  and 
the  burden  would  be  a  heavy  one  for  the  white  community  to  shoulder  should  it 
wish  to  become  entirely  self-governing. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  explain,  very  briefly,  the  system  of 
government.  The  real  governing  power  lies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  in  London ;  but  there  is  a  Legislative 
Council  with  twelve  members,  of  whom  seven  are  elected  by  the  registered  voters 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  remainder  are  appointed  by  the  Company,  while  the 
Administrator  presides.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  Company  and  his  Council  of  four  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
Company.  The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  a  High  Court,  with  two  judges, 
Attorney-General,  Solicitor-General,  and  magistrates  for  the  districts.  Appeal 
from  the  High  Court  is  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Cape.  Native  affairs  are  dealt 
with  by  a  special  body  of  Commissioners,  under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  and  there 
is  an  annual  hut-tax  of  £1. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  found  in  the 
dislike  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  people  to  a  system  of  government  which  is  not  truly 
representative,  and  a  struggle  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  Legislative 
Council  between  the  members  elected  by  the  settlers  and  the  official  nominees.  The 
situation  is  now  complicated  by  the  federation  of  the  rest  of  the  South  African 
States,  by  which  Rhodesia  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  since  she  cannot  join  a  Union  of 
self-governing  Colonies  in  her  present  condition.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
difficult,  at  the  present  stage  of  her  development,  to  make  any  radical  change. 
The  money  invested  in  the  country  by  shareholders  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  (and  on  which,  so  far,  no  dividend  has  ever  been  paid)  represents  a  heavy 
debt,  which  a  mere  handful  of  Colonists  could  not  successfully  shoulder.  More- 
over, it  is  secured  by  the  rights  which  the  Company  has  always  retained  over  all 
minerals  found  in  the  country,  and  they  could  not  part  with  so  valuable  a  security 
for  nothing.  Thanks  to  the  faith  of  the  British  investor  in  Rhodesia,  the  country 
has  been  opened  up,  provided  with  an  administration,  and  put  into  first-class 
working  order  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time;  and  the  present  settlers, 
who  reap  many  advantages  from  this  rapid  development,  will  have  to  put  up  wiih 
the  disadvantages  until  the  country  has  filled  up  and  is  capable  of  standing  on  its 
own  feet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  natives  are  a  very  uncertain  labour 
supply,  since  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  indi- 
vidually they  are  not  prepared  to  work  continuously.  By  six  months'  work  they 
can  earn  enough  for  a  year's  idleness  at  home,  while  their  wives  attend  to  the 
crops.  So  a  great  proportion  of  the  labour  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance — 
mainly  from  Nyassaland  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  with  which  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  been 
connected  none  has  appealed  more  to  popular  imagination  than  the  scheme  of  a 
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great  trunk  line  running  north  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  great  line  of  communication  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  The  idea  was  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  initiated  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  but  it  certainly  owed  its  possi- 
bility to  the  support  he  gave  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  course  of 
the  construction  was  the  crossing,  by  a  cantilever  bridge,  of  the  Zambesi  Eiver,  just 
below  the  Victoria  Falls.  This  brought  that  marvel  of  Nature  within  easy  reach 
of  the  tourist,  and  now  regattas  are  held  and  sculling  championships  decided  on 
the  great  river  just  above  the  Falls,  where  in  1855  Livingstone  (with  only  a  native 
escort)  was  the  first  white  man  to  penetrate !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Victoria  Falls  are  unique  in  beauty  and  strangeness  of  situation  as  in  height,  but 
to  their  unmatched  grandeur  is  now  added  a  fresh  value — a  commercial  one — for 
the  water-power  which  they  represent  is  being  used  to  generate  electric  power 
which  is  to  supply  the  goldfields  of  the  Eand  500  or  600  miles  away.  The 
railway  has  now  penetrated  north  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Ehodesian  territory,  and 
is  being  continued  through  the  Belgian  Congo  State. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  well  served  with  railway  lines,  considering  the  short 
period  of  its  occupation;  and  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  he  left  is  now  devoted  to  the  construction  of  branch  lines,  which 
should  prove  of  great  value  in  opening  up  fresh  mining  and  agricultural  districts. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  finer  legacy,  or  one  more  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  country 
which  receives  it,  than  this  provision  for  improving  communications.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  while  railways  have  been  pushed  on  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  cheaply 
built  and  opened  to  traffic  before  completion,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  force 
them  to  pay.  As  a  consequence,  freights  have  been  high,  and  the  result  has  been 
not  only  to  retard  farming  operations,  but  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  a  level 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  This  policy  might  have  answered  had  the 
country  proved,  as  was  expected,  a  second  Rand.  Mining  communities  get  money 
easily  and  spend  it  lavishly.  But  it  has  proved  a  fatal  drawback  to  the  farmer,  who 
is  now  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  country,  for  he  requires  every  facility  for 
the  carriage  of  his  agricultural  implements,  manure,  and  products,  and  has  no 
spare  cash  for  luxuries  if  he  is  putting  his  money  into  the  land.  So  far  the 
Company  has,  apparently,  felt  unable  to  adopt  any  railway  policy  which  would 
involve  a  loss.  In  the  last  report  it  is  stated  that  the  railways  are  self-supporting — 
which  means  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the  debentures — but  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  reduction  of  freight. 

In  making  these  or  any  other  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  Company  one  must 
remember  the  difficult  position  in  which  they  have  always  been  placed.  The 
development  of  so  large  a  territory  by  a  Company  whose  responsibility  to  share- 
holders has  been  an  ever-present  anxiety  has  been  one  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  times.  It  is  safe  to  say  it  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
loyal  support  of  the  British  investor,  who,  as  noted  already,  has  never  seen  a 
penny  of  dividend  on  his  money.  For  twenty  years  the  shareholders  of  the 
Company  have  been  waiting  for  interest  on  their  investment,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
expenditure  on  railways  and  administration  involved  a  heavy  loss  each  year.  At 
length,  however,  the  tide  has  turned.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  Company 
asked  for,  arid  raised,  an  additional  million  sterling  for  development  work,  and 
now  they  are  able  to  report  that  the  administration  and  railways  are  self-supporting 
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and  that  the  revenue  shows  a  decided  upward  tendency.  It  is  not  yet  possible 
to  reward  the  shareholders  for  their  patience  with  a  dividend ;  but  a  spirit  of  hope 
pervades  the  air,  and  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  say  that,  even  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  Ehodesia  will  shortly  be  justified. 

As  an  Imperial  enterprise,  it  has  never  needed  justification.  The  beautiful, 
healthful,  fertile  country  of  Southern  Ehodesia  is  among  the  most  favoured  spots 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  is  destined,  now  that  the  initial  trials  are  over,  to  become 
one  of  the  foremost  sections  of  the  British  Dominions  overseas.  The  white 
population  is  exclusively  British  and  very  anxious  to  maintain  this  characteristic, 
which  marks  it  out  from  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  With  a  beautiful  country,  an 
increasing  output  of  minerals,  good  prospects  for  stock-farming  and  agriculture, 
and  a  population  bent  on  upholding  the  best  traditions  of  the  race,  Ehodesia  may 
hope  to  attract  the  best  class  of  settler  in  the  future  and  to  build  up  a  prosperous 
and  contented  British  State  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

ARCHIBALD  E.  COLQUHOUN. 


THE   CHAIN  OF  EMPIEE. 

"  Forge  me  a  chain  the  strength  of  Fate,  to  hold  my  roving  daughters, 
Which  Time  shall  watch  inviolate,  swung  o'er  far  lands  and  waters." 
(From  her  lone  isle  where  billows  roar  around  its  rock-foundations, 
The  Northern  Mother,  stern  and  hoar,  besought  the  God  of  Nations.) 

"  Forge  me  a  chain  of  proven  steel  no  shock  nor  strain  may  sever, 
Link  set  with  link,  for  woe  and  weal,  through  change  and  chance  for  ever !  " 
(Unbent  her  form  'neath  weight  of  years,  unseared  by  storms  that  shake  her, 
Her  mother-heart  beset  by  fears  lest  her  young  brood  forsake  her.) 

She  saw  the  shadow  of  God's  Hand  fall  on  her  coasts  in  warning — 
That  Empire  wide  whose  sentries  stand  in  ever-breaking  morning ! 
His  words,  through  men  of  mighty  name,  she  heard,  but  left  unheeded, 
And  while  she  paused,  their  rival  claim  earth's  brazen  idols  pleaded. 

First  Commerce  came  with  eager  eyes  and  hands  with  riches  laden : 
"  A  band  of  gold  most  surely  ties  and  holds  an  errant  maiden ; 
Let  each  one  offer  from  her  soil  the  fruit  of  brave  endeavour, 
And  mother-gold  repay  their  toil, — this  chain  shall  last  for  ever." 

Next  Monarchy,  her  robes  of  state  in  pride  umvatchful  wearing, 
Cried,  "  Welded  by  a  common  fate,  what  need  ye  now  be  caring? 
One  King,  one  Blood,  one  Law,  one  Aim — these  scorn  all  links  material — 
A  heritage  of  deathless  fame  enchains  the  Eace  Imperial !  ' ' 

But  War  strode  forth  with  lifted  sword  and  swung  it  upward,  sneering; 
With  one  swift  stroke  he  cut  like  cord  each  chain  so  strong  appearing ; 
And  jealous  nations  watching  gave  a  shout  of  fierce  derision, 
That  echoed  through  the  earth  and  clave  the  canopies  elysian. 
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Then  far  across  the  rolling  tide  there  rang  a  cry  arresting — 
"  The  old  discuss,  the  young  DECIDE! — their  loyalty  attesting; 
Our  clearer  eyes  the  truth  discern,  while  homage  due  we  tender, 
Our  minds  are  readier  to  learn,  our  lives  their  toll  to  render. 

"  While  ye  at  home  resent  the  price  and  scoff  at  Duty  calling, 
Nor  gold  nor  glory  will  suffice  to  save  the  Empire  falling. 
We,  daughters  of  a  valiant  breed,  our  sons  themselves  have  given — 
Our  love  no  spur  awaits  nor  need  by  lash  of  War  be  driven'! 

"  Forge  then  with  us  that  living  Chain  War  shall  not  snap  asunder, 
Which  Death — and  Life — may  wrench  in  vain,  while  lesser  nations  wonder ! 
Oh,  raise  with  us  the  Imperial  Guard  of  All  the  Britains  glorious ! 
That  foes  may  find  our  frontiers  barred  and  dread  our  arm  victorious." 

DOROTHY  M.  DAVIS. 


THE  DEFENCE   OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

AT  the  outset  of  Union  in  South  Africa,  when  so  many  questions  of  urgency  demand 
immediate  and  absorbing  attention,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  question  of  defence, 
which  to  politicians  may  seem  less  pressing,  should  be  laid  on  the  shelf  as  one  of 
those  things  that  may  be  done  to-morrow.  Let  me,  therefore,  not  as  one  who  is  an 
expert  in  military  matters,  but  merely  as  a  lover  of  South  Africa,  open  this  great 
question  in  a  JOURNAL  where  it  may  be  fairly  discussed.  To  draw  attention  to  the 
need  for  some  adequate  scheme  is  the  object  I  have  in  view.  What  form  that 
scheme  should  take  is  a  subject  for  experts  to  consider.  It  is  only  one  or  two 
of  the  more  prominent  aspects  of  the  question  that  I  desire  to  press. 

The  constitution  of  the  South  African  Union,  like  most  Colonial  constitutions, 
is  entirely  political.  It  provides  for  the  government  of  the  country,  but  takes  no 
account  of  its  defence.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  State,  which  is  apt 
to  fall  into  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  think  about  the  vital  question  of  its  existence 
because  that  existence  seems  to  be  assured  by  the  Imperial  connection.  But  if 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  State  itself  be  challenged,  its  outlying  States  and 
Provinces  must  take  this  change  into  account,  and  the  time  is  clearly  approaching 
when  South  Africa,  like  the  other  oversea  Dominions,  must  consider  the  common 
problem  of  defence. 

And  it  is  necessary  that  this  question  should  be  considered  in  a  spirit  of  union 
and  co-operation,  not  only  as  between  the  two  parties  and  dominant  races  in 
South  Africa  itself,  but  also  as  between  the  Union  and  the  other  States  in  the 
Empire.  The  confederation  of  States  which  we  loosely  call  the  British  Empire 
should  illustrate  the  old  adage  of  the  bundle  of  faggots.  Taken  stick  by  stick  they 
may  be  broken ;  but  they  cannot  be  broken  taken  together.  Perhaps  this  truth  is 
not  yet  realised  by  some  of  our  South  African  friends.  Thus,  one  of  their  most 
upright  and  influential  leaders,  who  came  to  England  for  the  passage  of  the  Union 
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Act,  stated  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  present  writer  the  whole 
position  of  those  who  take  the  narrower  view.  We  discussed  the  position  that 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain  as  a  sea-power — a  remote  enough 
contingency,  as  we  all  hope,  but  nevertheless  a  position  that  has  to  be  considered 
if  defence  is  discussed  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  he  said,  no  Power  would  think  of 
attacking  South  Africa,  for  the  .reason  that  any  attack  would  have  no  chance  of 
success.  Even  with  the  two  white  races  divided,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  entire 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  in  men  and  capital  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
subdue  part  of  South  Africa.  What  chance,  then,  would  any  foreign  Power  have 
in  a  struggle  with  a  South  Africa  united  against  the  invader?  No  Power  would 
dream  of  undertaking  such  a  task  six  thousand  miles  from  its  true  base.  It  would 
be  policy,  therefore,  for  the  Union,  so  this  statesman  argued,  to  declare  ita 
neutrality  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  secure  in  its  strength  and  its  remote- 
ness from  the  seat  of  war. 

But  this  view,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out,  takes  too  much  for 
granted.  South  Africa  is  not,  and  never  was,  self-contained.  The  farmer  depends 
on  the  oversea  market  for  the  sale  of  his  wool,  his  mohair,  his  ostrich  feathers, 
and  to  a  growing  extent  his  fruit  and  his  maize.  And  South  Africa's  gold  and 
diamonds — cargoes  more  precious  than  the  Plate  fleets'  of  Old  Spain — would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Power  that  ruled  the  sea.  South  Africans  who  believe  that 
no  toll  would  be  exacted  for  the  safe  passage  of  such  wealth  show  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  sea-power.  Without  setting  foot  on  South  African  soil 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  nation  with  a  dominant  navy  to  exact  her  own  terms 
from  the  Union.  Nor  do  South  Africans  show  much  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  own  country  who  are  ignorant  of  Germany's  desire  for  a  South  African 
Empire.  Germany,  as  we  know,  made  a  bid  for  Ehodesia,  but,  owing  largely  to 
the  daring  and  genius  of  Ehodes,  got  nothing  more  than  Damaraland  and  a  narrow 
strip  to  the  Zambesi.  But  Ehodes  could  not  have  stopped  Germany  if  there  had 
not  been  the  Navy  of  England  in  the  background,  and  if  that  factor  were  removed 
to-morrow,  who  can  doubt  that  Germany's  schemes  would  be  resumed?  Germany, 
let  us  remember,  is  still  without  territory  suitable  for  her  emigrants  such  as 
Ehodesia — a  white  man's  country — would  supply.  But  even  more  important  than 
this  in  Germ  any ',$  eyes  would  be  the  control  of  the  chief  gold-supply  of  the  world, 
a  thing  that  has  always  been  considered  worth  fighting  for  since  the  days  of 
Alexander.  Nor  would  such  a  conquest  be  impossible,  for  it  would  not  entail  the 
complete  subjugation  of  South  Africa,  such  a  difficult  task  as  the  British  armies 
undertook  in  the  recent  war.  "  Lay  hands  on  what  the  enemy  cherishes  and  he 
will  conform  to  our  desires,"  says  the  Chinese  sage  Suntzu.  Supposing  Germany 
acted  on  this  maxim,  and,  using  Damaraland  as  a  base,  threw  forward  a  strong 
army  on  Kimberley  and  took  the  diamond  mines.  This  not  very  formidable 
strategic  movement  would  compel  the  South  African  forces  to  conform  with  the 
enemy's  desires.  They  would  either  attack,  or  the  invader  could  sit  still  and  pass 
out  the  diamonds  by  fortified  lines  to  the  coast.  But  attack,  as  we  saw  in  the 
recent  war,  is  not  the  r6le  of  irregular  forces.  In  the  same  way  the  invader  might 
gradually  extend  his  operations  to  include  the  Eand.  Once  securely  entrenched 
in  those  two  sources  of  wealth  there  would  be  no  immediate  need  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  Such  a  plan  of  campaign  could  lordly  be  said  to  be 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  military  nation  in  the  world,  which  would  also, 
on  our  hypothesis,  have  command  of  the  sea.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  while 
for  a  military  nation  to  undertake  it,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  no  declaration  of 
neutrality  or  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  small  State  would  long  stand  in 
the  way,  even  if  Germany  had  previously  recognised  the  independence  of  South 
Africa. 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  for  South  Africa  to  contribute  to  a  common  scheme 
of  defence.  Organisation  of  land  forces  there  must  be,  and  in  this  connection  it 
is  pleasant  to  commend  the  admirable  speeches  of  General  Botha  and  General 
Smuts.  These  military  leaders  must  know  that,  however  admirable  is  the  natural 
talent  of  the  Colonist  for  war,  it  can  be  unproved  by  organisation  and  training. 
The  necessities  of  the  Union,  both  external  and  internal,  cannot  be  adequately 
served  without  a  scheme  of  national  service.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  the  burghers  had  to  turn  out  at  stated  intervals  for  drill  and  shoot- 
ing practice.  This  excellent  custom  might  be  revived  with  advantage,  and  there 
should  be  besides  highly  trained  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment for  an  army  in  the  field.  But  as  regards  the  Navy,  it  would  seem  that,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  best  policy  is  to  continue,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  system 
of  naval  contribution  inaugurated  by  the  Cape  and  followed  by  Natal.  This  policy, 
with  which  the  name  of  Jan  Hofmeyr  will  always  be  connected,  is  known  to  be 
favoured  by  most  of  the  best  men  on  both  sides  of  politics,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  admit  that  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Union  the  present  contribution 
is  altogether  inadequate.  "  No  taxation  without  representation  "  is  a  principle 
that  will  one  day  be  universally  accepted  in  Imperial  affairs,  but  in  the  meantime 
South  Africa  might  perhaps  do  well  to  continue  to  trust  the  Admiralty  in  the 
administration  of  the  common  funds  for  naval  defence. 

I.  D.  C. 


ON  SOME   OVEESEAS   POETEY. 

To  judge  from  publishers'  lists  there  is  no  check  in  the  production  of  that  form 
of  literature  which  is  generically  termed  "  poetry,"  but  at  the  same  tune  one's 
own  experience,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  bookshelves  of  one's  friends,  inclines 
one  to  the  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  slender  volumes — they  are  usually 
slender — must  fall  stillborn  from  the  Press.  Many  of  them,  to  judge  from  samples, 
deserve  no  better  fate.  A  poetry  lover  who  has  progressed  steadily  through 
English  classics  and  wants  something  fresh  and  new  to  whet  his  appetite  might 
do  worse  than  turn  to  the  poetry  of  the  younger  nations.  Here,  in  three  widely 
severed  continents,  with  novel  conditions  of  life  and  climate,  we  see  three  sections 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  springing  into  manhood,  and,  with  completed  self- 
consciousness,  they  must  find  each  their  "  note  "  in  literature.  Already  they 
have  inspired  some  of  the  most  vital  modern  verse,  but  this  is  not  enough.  Songs 
and  singers  of  their  own  they  must  have,  and  a  literature  as  instinct  with  character 
as  themselves.  With  some  such  thought  in  mind,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
browsing  -over  the  poetry  shelves  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
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and  the  following  random  observations  must  not  be  taken  as  a  serious  review  of  so 
great  a  subject  as  overseas  poetry,  but  merely  as  a  series  of  side-glimpses.  The 
writer  would  not  venture  to  decide,  either,  on  such  a  delicate  question  as  What  are 
the  essentials  of  true  poetry?  The  only  test  applied  has  been  that  of  personal 
taste,  which  is  probably  as  good  a  standard  as  any  other  in  dealing  with  an  art  of 
so  intimate  and  difficult  a  nature  as  poetry. 

Without  dogmatising,  however,  it  seems  that  we  must  ask  something  of  our 
overseas  poets  if  they  are  to  attain  national  character.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  they  will  convey  that  subtle  quality  of  atmosphere  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  be 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  continent  of  which  we  are  reading.  When  we  remember  what 
a  world  of  difference  there  is  between  the  conditions — social,  political,  and  natural 
— surrounding  the  poets  of  the  younger  nations  and  the  Mother  Country,  we  may 
certainly  expect  to  find,  when  we  turn  to  overseas  poetry,  if  not  a  new  heaven, 
at  least  a  new  earth.  Children,  young  people,  and  perhaps  young  nations,  do  not 
care  much  for  the  subjective  point  of  view;  therefore  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  no 
great  Nature-poet  has  yet  arisen  in  the  daughter  States.  What  is  more  disappoint- 
ing, however,  is  to  find  how  many  graceful  and  tuneful  versifiers  fail,  apparently, 
to  find  inspiration  in  their  native  flora  and  fauna.  Take  Henry  Kendall,  one  of 
the  sweetest,  as  also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  of  Australia's  singers.  His 
literary  inspiration  was,  of  course,  from  classic  sources,  but  it  is  irritating  to  find 
him  in  one  sonnet  repeating  four  of  the  most  worn-out  cliches — "  pensive  shells," 
"  shining  throng,"  "  Syrian  gloom,"  and  "  cedar  dells."  It  is  a  similar  conven- 
tionality which  has  led  to  the  fruitless  outpouring  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
sonnets  by  the  strenuous  singers  of  a  crowded  day.  Now,  the  sonnet  form  has 
never  been  really  sympathetic  to  the  English  language.  The  delicacy  and  precision, 
the  nice  balance  of  thought  and  words,  are  hardly  attainable  in  our  tongue. 
Shakespeare  did  something  to  acclimatise  the  form  when  he  altered  the  last  four 
lines  and  gave  a  rhyming  couplet  at  the  end,  into  which  was  packed  some  neat 
epigram  or  dainty  conceit — the  sting  was  in  the  tail.  But  overseas  versifiers  who 
have  laboured,  whether  on  the  Petrarchan  or  Shakespearean  model,  forget  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sonnet  is  essentially  artificial,  studied,  and  posed — full  of  airs 
and  graces.  It  is  unsuited  to  express  either  the  emotions  or  the  local  colouring 
of  a  new,  virile  nation,  living  with  intense  zest  a  life  not  yet  far  divorced  from 
Nature. 

There  are,  too,  other  pitfalls  of  style  into  which  overseas  writers  have  tumbled 
pell-mell — and  continue  to  tumble.  The  classic  authors  of  all  ages  and 
nations  may  be  dangerous  guides  when  followed  too  closely,  but  two  modern 
masters  are  responsible  for  a  large  quantity  of  bad  verse,  both  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  The  first  is  Swinburne.  His  characteristic  metre  is  the  long  rushing 
line — 

The  swallow  has  set  her  six  young  on  the  rail  and  looks  seaward, 
The  water  in  stripes  like  a  snake  olive  pale  to  the  leeward— 

This  wonderful  metre,  which  looks  so  simple  on  the  surface,  owes  its  effect  in  his 
hands  to  a  keen  colour-sense,  a  nervous  and  yet  masterly  selection  of"  words,  and, 
lastly,  to  intense  passion — something  tropical,  morbid,  and  even  decadent,  but 
always  arresting  and  vivid.  It  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  maturity,  perhaps  even 
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of  over-ripeness,  and  no  worse  model  could  be  found  for  the  poems  of  youth  and 
lustiness.  Perhaps,  however,  we  can  forgive  the  Swinburne  school  (especially  as  it 
contains  such  a  master  as  Lindsay  Gordon)  when  we  read  the  attempts  of  the  later 
and  more  vicious  period,  which  are  modelled  on  Kipling.  The  followers  of 
Swinburne  had,  at  all  events,  to  "  worry  some  "  (in  the  idiom  of  a  variant  of  our 
language)  before  they  could  accomplish  those  long  strings  of  syllables,  but  the 
Kiplingite  can  sling  his  rhymes  out,  long  and  short  lines,  as  he  will,  the  family 
likeness  being  in  a  certain  debonnaire  use  of  slang,  with  a  picturesque  abandon  in 
the  matter  of  "  swear-words." 

Apart  from  the  question  of  derivation,  however,  there  is  a  noticeable  lack,  for 
the  most  part,  of  poems  which  do — as  Kipling  has  done  in  one  short  string  of 
verses — bring  the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  different  continents  to  our  ears  and 
nostrils.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than  the  elaborate  cataloguing  of  flowers,  beasts, 
and  birds,  or  the  conscientious  attempt  at  word-painting,  in  order  to  achieve  "  local 
colour."  But  every  now  and  then  le  mot  juste  and  some  name,  flung  with 
apparent  carelessness  on  the  paper,  will  act  like  magic  on  our  senses.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  and  elusive  art.  Australia,  with  her  distinctive  flora  and  fauna,  should 
be  a  good  field  for  the  descriptive  poet  who  wants  to  convey  an  original  impression, 
but,  alas !  her  animal  world  was  not  christened  by  poets,  otherwise  we  should  not 
be  pursued  by  such  Alice-in- Wonderland  names  as  the  mopoke,  the  emu,  or  the 
gnu — the  wallaby  is  musical  by  contrast.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this,  Australian 
poems  are  peopled  almost  exclusively  by  bell-birds.  A  similar  lack  of  variety  is 
discovered  in  the  matter  of  flowers.  After  reading  reams  of  poetry  one  retains 
only  one  strong  flower  impression — that  of  the  gold-fringed  mimosa — wattle  is  its 
ugly  Australian  name  not  even  poetic  in  its  Maori  form,  kow-hai — with  its  strong, 
sickly  scent.  The  wattle  permeates  Australasian  poetry,  being  as  persistent  in 
New  Zealand  as  on  the  continent.  Here  is  a  pretty  picture  of  it,  drawn  by  a  home- 
sick New  Zealander  in  London,  Miss  Jessie  Wilcox  :  — 

In  that  deserted  garden  that  I  loved, 
Day  after  day  the  tlowers  drop  unseen, 
And  as  your  summer  slips  away  in  tears 
Spring  wakes  the  lovely  Lady  of  the  Bush, 
The  Kow-hai,  and  she  hastes   to  wrap  herself 
All  in  a  mantle  wrought  of  living  gold. 
Then  come  the  birds  who   are  her   worshippers 
To  hover  round  her;  tuis  swift  of  wing, 
And  bell-birds  flashing  sudden  in  the  sun. 

There  is  plenty  of  prettiness  in  Australasian  verse,  sometimes  raised  to  a  higher 
level  by  the  obvious  pride  and  affection  of  the  singers  in  their  wonderful  countries  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  there  is  a  lack  of  sound  and  fragrance.  One  might  ignorantly 
explain  this  in  the  words  of  Lindsay  Gordon:  — 

They  are  rhymes  rudely  strung  with  intent  less  of  sound  than  of  words 
In  a  land  where  bright  blossoms  are  scentless  and  songless  bright  birds. 

But  Gordon  was  only  the  first  to  disprove  his  own  words,  for  he  gives  us  sounds. 
No  poet  has  ever  conveyed  better  the  gallop  of  horses'  hoofs.  In  one  verse  they 
thunder  along  a  road,  crackle  in  the  reed-beds,  make  the  flint-strewn  ranges  ring, 
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the  golden  fern-beds  rustle,  and  the  honeysuckle  osiers  crash.  Five  distinct 
sounds — to  be  recognised  by  anyone  who  has  ridden  over  mountains  and  through 
woods — but  it  took  a  poet  to  fit  them  each  with  the  right  word.  Paterson,  who 
ranks  close  after  Gordon  in  the  legion  of  Australian  singers,  knows  all  about  sounds. 

The  breeze  in  the  myalls 

Is  part  of  these  stories, 
The  waving  of  grasses, 

The  song  of  the  river 
Which  sings  as  it  passes 

For  ever  and  ever. 
The  hobble-chains  rattle, 

The  calling  of  birds, 
The  lowing  of  cattle, 

Must  blend  with  the  words. 

Of  course !  Breezes  and  rivers  sing  when  birds  are  songless ;  and  birds — here 
the  poet  can  distinguish — may  not  sing  like  our  English  lark,  but  they  call  to 
each  other,  and  their  calls  make  musical  with  flute-like  notes  the  stillness  of  an 
Australian  summer  day  in  the  dim  woods.  Nature  always  provides  an  orchestra. 
Hobble-chains,  too — that  is  the  sort  of  homely  characteristic  sound  that  brings  a 
picture  before  one.  If  Paterson  had  been  a  South  African  he  would  not  have 
written  that  line,  because  on  the  veld  they  hobble  the  horses  with  a  reim.  But 
Paterson  still  further  disproves  the  "  songless  bird  "  idea:  — 

the  music,  low  and  sweet, 
Of  wild  birds  making  melody  .  .  . 
The  parakeets  go  screaming  by 

With  flash  of  golden  wing. 
And  from  their  swamps  the  wild  ducks  cry 
Their  long-drawn  note. 

Gordon  and  Paterson,  although  they  are  "  old  masters,"  have  a  truer  ring  about 
them  than  most  of  the  latter-day  versifiers.  There  is  one  singular  feature  about 
Australian  verse — its  greyness,  a  sort  of  indefinable  melancholy,  which  pervades 
all  serious  writing.  One  feels  this,  even  with  Gordon  in  his  most  virile  moods, 
and  when  one  considers  the  circumstances  of  his  life  one  feels  he  had  reason. 
But  the  note  of  optimism,  of  sheer  physical  joy  in  existence,  is  too  markedly  absent 
from  the  writings  of  all  Australians  to  admit  of  the  simple  explanation  that  poets 
usually  thrive  best  on  misfortune!  Australians  as  a  race  are  more  free  from 
sordid  cares,  more  buoyant  and  fonder  of  pleasure  than  any  other  English-speaking 
folk.  They  love  sport,  games,  and  social  intercourse,  and  take  their  fill  of  all. 
And  yet  their  songs  are  sad.  Kingsley  wrote:  — 

I  have  no  song,  my  fairest  child,  to  give  you, 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  cold  and  grey. 

But  Australian  skies  are  blue- 
In  the  spring  when  the  wattle  gold  trembles 

'Twixt  shadow  and  shine, 
When  each  dew-laden  air-draught  resembles 

A  long  draught  of  wine. 
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As  a  contrast  to  this,  listen  to  George  E.  Evans,  the  Queensland  poet,  who,  alas ! 
died  prematurely  a  short  while  since:  — 

The  grey  gums  by  the  lonely  creek, 

The  star-crowned  height, 
The  wind-swept  plain,  the  dim  blue  peak, 

The  cold  white  light, 
The  solitude  spread  near  and  far 
Around  the  camp-fire's  tiny  star, 
The  horse-bell's  melody  remote, 
The  curlew's  melancholy  note, 

Across  the  night. 

These  have  their  message;  yet  from  these 

Our  songs  have  thrown 
O'er  all  our  Austral  hills  and  leas 

One  sombre  tone. 

Whence  doth  the  mournful  keynote  start? 
From  the  pure  depths  of  Nature's  heart? 
Or  from  the  heart  of  him  who  sings 
And  deems  his  hand  upon  the  strings 

Is  Nature's  own? 

Surely  Australia  still  waits  for  the  poet  who  will  give  a  voice  to  the  oldest — and 
newest — of  continents. 

If  we  turn,  on  a  similar  quest  for  sounds  and  scents,  to  the  poetry  of  Canada, 
we  find  a  bewildering  mass  of  material ;  for  Canada,  with  her  older  civilisation,  has 
had  a  literary  output  of  no  mean  size,  and  has  been  specially  prolific  in  poetry. 
Of  Scottish  Canadian  "  poets  "  alone  there  are  several  hundreds.  Canada  nas, 
moreover,  two  languages  and  two  literatures,  and  the  poetry  of  the  French  element 
is  of  a  very  high  class.  Then  there  is  Dr.  Drummond,  with  a  whole  literature 
to  himself,  on  the  same  pinnacle  of  assured  fame  and  appreciation  as  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon,  of  the  southern  continent.  But  among  the  many  volumes  of  modern 
Canadian  verse  which  the  writer  has  studied  two  seem  to  come  nearest  to  the 
definition  of  "  Nature  poetry,"  and  both  were  voices  of  yesterday,  the  outpourings 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  have  been  dust  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Archibald 
Lampman  was  a  Civil  servant — a  town-dweller  therefore,  whose  knowledge  of 
Nature  was  not  very  intimate.  He  is  worth  reading  chiefly  because  of  his  beautiful 
inind,  the  reflective  delicate  mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  his  patient  and 
often  subtle  observation.  He  does  not  voice  the  Canada  of  1910 — his  is  a  quieter, 
less  optimistic  period — and,  although  native  born,  he  signally  fails  to  catch  the 
more  personal  aspect  of  Canadian  scenery.  In  one  specially  attractive  poem, 
"  Among  the  Timothy,"  he  gets  the  myriad  buzzing,  humming,  fleeting  noises  of 
the  insect  world,  as  heard  on  a  hot  summer  day  when  one  lies  in  a  field  of  long 
grass — but  it  might  be  English  grass,  and  the  trees  might  be  the  "  immemorial 
elms  "  which  hedge  in  a  sleepy  English  village.  Now,  for  a  contrast,  read  his 
contemporary — Isabella  Valiancy  Crawford.  There  is  probably  no  more  pathetic 
story  in  the  long  tale  of  poets'  sufferings  than  that  of  this  young  singer,  made 
for  happiness  and  love,  but  condemned  to  poverty,  hardship,  and  an  early  death. 
She  is  eminently  a  child  of  the  New  World  in  her  brilliant  optimism,  her  rich 
fancy,  her  vivid  sense  of  colour,  her  almost  pagnn  philosophy.  Abovo  nil,  slip  is 
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the  born  singer.  The  songs  are  as  free  from  strain  or  effort  as  if  they  came  from 
a  wild  bird,  and  she  sent  them  out  as  carelessly.  After  her  death  they  had  to  be 
recovered  with  difficulty  from  various  local,  and  sometimes  obscure,  papers  where 
they  were  buried.  As  a  lyricist  she  stands,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  ahead  of 
any  other  overseas  poet — almost,  if  not  quite,  among  the  immortals.  Nature  is 
not  to  her  a  picture  to  be  drawn  from  the  outside — a  catalogue  of  shapes,  sounds, 
and  colours — it  is  the  air  she  breathes,  and  she  breathes  into  the  so-called  inanimate 
world  the  soul  of  life.  All  Nature  is  alive.  The  night  is  a  Dark  Stag,  chased  by 
the  Hunter,  Dawn,  whose  moccasins  are  red  with  blood,  and  who  sends  shaft 
after  shaft  of  light  quivering  after  his  quarry.  The  felled  trees  have  ghosts,  the 
very  earth  is  trembling  with  sensation. 

When,  yellow  locked  and  crystal  eyed, 

I  dreamed  green  woods  among, 
Where  tall  trees  waved  from  side  to  side 
And  in  their  green  breasts,  deep  and  wide, 
I  saw  the  building  blue  jay  hide — 

O  then  the  earth  was  young ! 

Here  is  a  "  Baby's  Dream  " — a  gossamer  thing:  — 

I  saw  a  fairy  twine 

Of  star-white  jessamine 
A  dainty  seat,  shaped  like  an  airy  swing, 

With  two  round  yellow  stars 

Against  the  misty  bars 

Of  night  :  she  nailed  it  high 

In  the  pansy  purple  sky 
With  four  taps  of  her  little  rainbow  wing. 

To  and  fro 

That  swing  I'll  blow. 
The  baby  moon  in  the  amethyst  sky 
Will  laugh  at  us  as  we  float  and  fly, 
And  stretch  her  silver  arms,  and  try 
To  catch  the  earth  babe  swinging  by. 

If  one  had  to  find  in  Canada  a  match  for  the  Australasian  wattle,  one  would 
undoubtedly  name  the  maple.  It  is  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  national  emblem 
which  strike  most  vividly  on  the  imagination,  and  the  flush  of  crimson  and  gold 
which  the  maple  furnishes  dyes  many  pages  of  Canadian  verse.  The  winter 
atmosphere  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  also  inspires  many  versifiers,  but  Canadians 
have  yet  to  find  a  Keats  to  give  them  another  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

What  can  South  Africa  do  in  the  way  of  Nature  poets  ?  Of  the  three  continents 
she  is  distinctly  the  most  subtle  and  difficult.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinctive 
than,  for  instance,  the  atmosphere  of  the  karroo;  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
convey  in  words.  The  one  or  two  masterly  chapters  of  the  "  South  African 
Farm  "  which  convey  the  "  feel  "  of  the  karroo,  its  effect  on  eyes  and  nerves, 
remain  alone  among  South  African  literature  on  a  pinnacle  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. South  Africa  has  not  a  plethora  of  versifiers.  The  inevitable  anthology  is 
not  as  fat  as  others  waded  through.  Most  of  the  writers  come,  as  is  perhaps 
natural,  from  the  Cape,  and  not  all  are  native  born.  Here,  as  in  Canada,  one 
ought  to  remember  that  administrative  union  will  not  obliterate  the  marks  of 
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history  or  the  influences  of  geography.  Canada  has  her  western  seaboard,  the 
great  prairie  land,  her  middle  provinces  with  the  French  population,  and  the  coast 
again — all  with  distinct  and  different  flavours.  South  Africa  has  two  different 
civilisations,  a  native  population  and  native  states,  and  half  a  dozen  countries 
differing  from  each  other  in  many  essential  respects.  It  is  an  additional  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  producing  literature  that  these  centripetal  influences  should  exist,  as 
the  United  States  has  found  since  Boston  ceased  to  be  her  recognised  literary 
capital. 

For  a  long  time  South  Africa  has  clung  to  Pringle  as  her  Drummond  or  Gordon. 
This  in  itself  was  enough  to  repress  any  nascent  poetry,  for  Pringle  was  a  worthy 
and  prosy  person,  whose  muse  was  a  jog-trot  beast.  He  cultivated  the  rounded 
period  and  the  elevating  sentiment.  He  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  the 
author  of  one  fine  line — 

Wake,  Amakosa,  wake ! 

Since  Pringle 's  time  many  versifiers  have  apostrophised  the  wide  landscapes,  the 
dried-up  river  courses,  the  flawless  skies,  and  the  flat-topped  mountains  in  good 
set  verse,  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  gazing  through  the  grey  air  of  England 
at  the  view  from  Eichmond  Terrace.  And  they  have  dramatised  the  undramatic 
native,  too,  and  made  him  alternately  quaint  and  pathetic.  Quite  recently 
Ehodesia  has  found  a  voice  of  a  different  calibre  in  Kingsley  Fairbridge,  but  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later  his  verses  must  not  be  quoted  at  this  point. 
Here,  however,  is  a  dainty  little  vignette  from  the  pen  of  Ian  D.  Colvin,  who, 
though  not  native  born,  seems  to  have  caught  the  colour  of  one  of  the  beauty  spots 
of  the  Cape,  and  gives  it  just  that  flavour  of  romance  which  suggests  the  past 
history  of  the  old  Dutch  Colony.  He  has  found  in  old  maps  the  name  "  Land  of 
Waveren  "  given  to  the  Tulbagh  Valley,  and  he  weaves  round  that  beautiful  name, 
originally  given  by  Adrian  van  dor  Stel  in  honour  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  a  poem  that  reminds  one,  not  unworthily,  of  Tennyson. 
The  "  Land  of  Waveren  "  is  pictured,  ringed  with  snow-bound  mountains,  the 
valleys  "  screened  with  oak  and  plumed  with  pine,"  fair  white  homesteads  nestling 
among  orchards,  where  doves  croon  on  the  loquat  trees,  and  golden  oranges,  like 
lanterns,  swing  glowing  in  the  wind.  Night  comes  down  over  this  peaceful  land. 

Then  the  rose- red  ruby  line 
By  the  mountain  circle  grows 

Clearer  and  more  crystalline, 
Till  the  moonlight  overflows, 

And  the  moon-white  lilies  shine 
On  the  peaks  that  held  the  rose 

Round  the  Land  of    Waveren. 

And  from  all  the   fens  and  vleis 

'Neath  the  starlight  and  the  moon 
Frogs  their  million  voices  raise, 

Treble,  tenor,  and  bassoon, 
In  an  ancient  song  of  praise 

For  an  immemorial  boon 

In  the  Land  of  Waveren. 

Please  notice  the  frogs.  In  a  dry  country  like  South  Africa  the  song  of  the 
frogs  is  no  unwelcome  addition  to  Nature's  orchestra. 
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But  enough  of  the  subjective  mood.  It  is  true,  as  my  oversea  critic  reminds 
me,  that  people  who  live  close  to  Nature  have  no  time  to  be  looking  at  her  with  a 
view  to  "  copy."  The  man  who  ploughs  is  unconscious  of  the  picture  he  makes, 
the  reaper  cannot  find  time  to  put  the  poetry  of  motion  into  words.  Doubtless  the 
overseas  Dominions  are  full  of  mute,  inglorious  Mil  tons,  who,  if  appearances  are 
not  deceptive,  are  far  more  profitably  employed  than  in  turning  out  lyrics.  But 
there  are  poetic  themes  which  attract  a  different  and  more  vigorous  type  of  mind. 
There  is  the  song  of  love  or  of  patriotism,  and  there  is  also  that  very  early  form 
of  human  entertainment,  the  narrative  poem. 

The  song  of  love  need  not,  however,  detain  us  long.  Human  passions 
undoubtedly  flourish  as  vigorously  in  new  as  in  old  nations.  Women  are  fair  and 
fickle,  men  love  and  ride  away,  people  pair  wrongly,  young  folks  fly  in  the  face 
of  caution.  But  all  these  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  do  not  seem  to  inspire  our  over- 
seas relatives  with  any  very  passionate  emotions.  Perhaps  one  needs  to  be  at 
one  or  other  of  the  poles  of  civilisation — either  quite  primitive  or  extremely  sensi- 
tised— to  ascend  or  descend  to  the  heights  and  depths  of  passion.  Certain  it  is, 
in  any  case,  that  the  overseas  versifier  keeps  well  on  the  middle  path  of  decorous, 
if  sometimes  thwarted,  affection,  with  occasional  lapses  on  the  part  of  the 
Kiplingites  into  what  used  to  be  called  "  painting  the  town  red."  Probably  the 
real  secret  of  this  is  that  in  new  societies  the  standard  of  propriety  is  more  rigidly 
set.  Erotic  verse  would  meet  with  a  cold  reception,  and  the  poem  of  passion  is 
too  often  confounded  with  the  poem  of  eroticism. 

The  patriotic  poem  is,  for  the  writer,  the  most  difficult  to  judge,  the  admira- 
tion which  the  sentiment  inspires  is  too  apt  to  blind  one  to  other  deficiencies. 
Australians  and  Canadians  vie  with  each  other  in  their  national  pride,  and  there 
are  spirited  verses  one  would  like  to  quote.  Harry  Lawson  is  the  most  irresistible. 

We  boast  no  more  of  a  blood-red  flag  that  rose  from  a  nation's  slime. 
Better  a  shred  of  a  deep-dyed  rag  from  the  storms  of  an  olden  time, 
From  grander  clouds  in  our  "  peaceful  skies  "  than  ever  were  there  before 
I  tell  you  the  star  of  the  South  shall  rise  in  the  lurid  clouds  of  war. 

The  narrative  poem,  in  various  forms,  has  always  proved  very  attractive  to 
the  poets  of  the  younger  nations,  and  in  it  one  finds,  more  easily  expressed,  that 
local  colour  for  which  we  have  been  searching.  In  Australia  we  follow  the 
wallaby  track,  we  read  (in  an  unforgettable  little  poem)  how  "  Andy's  gone  with 
cattle,"  we  watch  the  shearers,  tramp  with  the  "  sundowners,"  gallop  with  the 
stock  rider,  or  go  prospecting  with  the  miner.  Not  a  little  quaint  and  homely 
philosophy  finds  its  way  into  these  stories,  and  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  sums  it 
up  in  one  verse:  — 

Life  is  mostly   froth  and  bubble, 

Two  things  stand  like  stone — 

Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  in  your  own. 

Shift  the  scene  to  Canada,  and  one  has,  especially  of  late  years,  a  whole  literature 
of  a  similar  character — only  the  names  are  changed,  and  the  local  argot.  The 
frozen  North  and  the  Yukon  play  the  part  taken  in  the  Australian  epic  by  the  bush. 
South  Africa  hardly  competes  in  this  way,  though  Mr.  Colvin  has  written  some 
of  his  most  graceful  verse  round  stories  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers.  The  great  poem 
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of  the  trek  has  yet  to  be  written.      Here  are  three  versions  of  a  well-known 
subject,  the  hero  of  many  narrative  poems — the  Boiling  Stone : — 

For  to   admire   and   for  to   see, 

And  for  to  roam  the  'ole  world  wide, 

It  never  done  me  any  good, 

Yet  I  can't  drop  it,  though  I  tried. 

That,   of  course,  is  the  model — one  of  Kipling's  inimitable  thumb-notes.     Here 
is  the  Canadian  version,  by  E.  W.  Service:  — 

I've  chewed  on  the  rind  of  creation,  and  bitter  I've  tasted  the  same ; 
Stacked  up  against  hell  and  damnation,  I've  managed  to  stay  in  the  game. 
So  long  as  the  road  is  level,  so  long  as  I've  cash  to  spend, 
I'm  bound  to  go  to  the  devil,   and  it's  all  the  same  in  the  end. 

And  this  is  Henry  Lawson's  "  Vagabond  " :  — 

I'd  sail  with  money  or  sail  without ! 

If  your  love  be  forced  from  home, 
And  you  dare  enough  and  your  heart  be  stout, 

The  world  is  your  own  to  roam  .  .  . 
I  had  a  chum;  when  the  times  were  tight 

We  starved  in  Australian  scrubs, 
We  froze  together  in  parks  at  night, 

And  laughed  together  in  pubs. 
And  I  often  hear  a  laugh  like  his 

From  a  sense  of  humour  keen, 
And  catch  a  glimpse,  in  a  passing  phiz, 

Of  his  broad,   good-humoured  grin. 

And  I  had  a  love — 'twas  a  love  to  prize, 

But  I  never  went  back  again. 
I  have  seen  the  light  of  her  kind  brown  eyes 
In  many  a  face  since  then. 

Careless  in  diction,  there  is  a  saving  grace  of  imagination  in  these  lines  which 
make  them  infinitely  preferable  to  the  "  realism  "  of  the  Canadian  quotation. 

The  Bret  Hart-Hosea  Bigelow  tradition  is  strong  in  this  section,  and, 
as  is  natural  perhaps,  their  most  faithful  followers  are  found  in  the  country  just 
across  the  border  on  the  far  West.  The  dry  humour  and  the  occasional  flash  of  real 
wit  which  make  the  attraction  of  the  earlier  American  writers,  are  replaced  in  their 
modern  followers  by  lurid  phraseology  and  startling  antithesis.  These  are  the 
result  of  grafting  Kiplingese  on  to  the  original  model. 

I  took  a  contract  to  bury  the  body  of  blasphemous  Bill   McKie 
Whenever,  wherever,  and  whatsoever  the  manner  of  death  he  die, 
Whether  he  die  in  the  light  o'  day  or  under  the  peak-faced  moon, 
In  cabin  or  dance-hall,  camp  or  dive,  muck  lucks  or  patent  shoon. 

For  Bill  was  a  dainty  kind  of  cuss,  and  his  mind  was  mighty  sot 
On  a  dinky  patch  with  flowers  and  grass  in  a  civilised  boneyard  lot. 
And  where  he  died,  and  how  he  died,  it  didn't  matter  a  damn 
So  long  as  he  had  a  grave  with  frills  and  a  tombstone  epigram. 

Bill  is  found  up  in  the  frozen  Yukon  wild,  but  he  is  frozen  stiff,  and  to  get  him 
into  the  coffin  .   .   .   .  ! 
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And  I  smoke  my  pipe  and  I  meditate  in  the  light  of  the  midnight  snn, 
And  sometimes  I  wonder  if  they  was,  the  awful  things  I  done, 
And  as  I  sit  and  the  parson  talks,  expounding  of  the  Law, 
I  often  think  of  poor  old  Bill,  and  how  hard  he  was  to  saw. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  E.  W.  Service,  the  "Kipling    of    the    Yukon."      It 
does  not  look  difficult. 

But  in  this  ramble  through  overseas  verse  the  writer  came  at  last  on  a  slim 
volume  called  "  Veld  Verse,"  by  the  young  Ehodesian  already  mentioned,  Kingsley 
Fairbridge.  Ehodesian  born  and  bred,  this  young  singer  seems  to  mark  a  step 
forward  in  the  literary  evolution  of  the  younger  nations.  There  have  been  more 
accomplished  writers,  more  profound  thinkers,  among  overseas  poets;  there  are 
many  who  can  make  more  melodious  verse.  But  there  is  a  quality  about  this 
"  Veld  Verse  "  which  is  arresting.  The  atmosphere  is  undeniable,  the  "  local 
colour  "  grows  without  effort.  One  could  place  any  one  of  these  poems  unerringly 
in  its  right  latitude  and  longitude.  Mr.  Fairbridge  appears  to  the  writer  to  satisfy 
every  one  of  the  canons  laid  down  for  a  truly  national  poet.  His  touch  with 
Nature  is  intimate,  and  he  draws  only  what  he  knows  at  first  hand.  He  writes 
very  tenderly  of  love,  Re  tells  a  story  with  dramatic  force,  and  throughout  he  is 
an  economist  of  words,  getting  his  effects  with  a  few  sure  touches.  It  is  in  this 
last  respect  that  he  reveals  his  artistry  and  his  superiority  over  the  vast  majority 
of  the  great  army  of  minor  poets.  To  illustrate  these  aspects  of  his  work  quotation 
is  inadequate,  because  of  the  comparative  slenderness  of  his  output;  but  to  take 
first  his  relation  to  animal  life.  Here  are  three  tiny  pictures,  really  miniatures. 
Each  one  is  as  clear  cut  as  a  cameo :  — 

Shumba  the  Lion. 

The  hairs  about  his  muzzle  tipp'd  with  wet, 
The  last  sun  glinting  on  his  tawny  mane, 


Loose-limbed,  he  slouches,  shambling  in  the  cool 
Head  down,  hide  rippling  over  lazy  might, 

Thoughtful  and  terrible  he  leaves  the  pool, 
Shumba  the  Lion,  passing  to  the  night. 

Bongwi  the  Gorilla. 

Fierce  eyes,  low  brow,  protruding  mouth, 

Short  hands  that  twitch  and  twitch  again, 
The  hairy  gargoyle  of  the  South, 

A  man  without  a  brain. 
Upon  the  highest  krantz  he  waits, 

Dim  lit  by  golden  streak  of  dawn, 
Guarding  the  interests  of  his  mates 

Who  wreck  the  fields  of  corn. 

Ingwi  the  Leopard. 

Blending  by  fading  moonlight  with  the  grass, 
The  long  brown  grass  that  bends  beneath  the 

Supple  and  silent  :  eyes  of  brass 

That  rove  in  solemn  fierceness  o'er  the  view, 

Seeking  his  living  by  the  shadow'd  walks 

Of  sleeping  men  :  Ingwi  the  Leopard  stalks. 
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Old  Tika,  the  Hyena,  is  the  fourth;  his  picture  is  too  long  to  quote.  In  each  case 
the  animals  are  shown  in  some  phase  of  their  age-long  conflict  with  man,  and 
there  is  no  glossing  over  the  facts  of  that  controversy,  no  attempt  to  give  the 
animals  a  human  interest,  and  yet  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  them,  as  the 
victims  of  a  law  they  cannot  understand  or  resist.  With  his  pictures  of  natives 
Mr.  Fairbridge  is  equally  happy,  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  does  not  fall  into 
the  fault  of  putting  European  ideas  into  a  Kaffir  skull.  One  of  the  most  arresting 
of  his  poems  is  the  song  of  a  Kaffir  mother  burying  her  dead  child.  In  order  to 
appreciate  how  good  it  is,  read  first  an  instance,  from  another  South  African,  of 
how  not  to  do  it. 

Umfundisi  tells  us  that  somewhere 

There  lies  a  region  of  rest. 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  it,  Nyana, 

This  country  of  the  Blest  ? 
No  maize  fields  there  for  hoeing, 

No  sun  with  scorching  heat, 
And  they  who  seek  shall  find  it, 
And  find  it  passing  sweet. 

If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  mission-taught  Kaffir's  idea  of 
Heaven,  it  would  probably  be  that  of  one  big  maize  field,  and  the  sun  is  no  enemy 
to  the  black  man.  Here  is  Mr.  Fairbridge's  Kaffir  mother,  which  I  have,  of 
course,  been  obliged  to  curtail,  though  I  could  ill  spare  a  line:  — 

Yowe,  yowe,  Mwanango,  duku. 
I  bury  you  here  by  the  edge  of  the  lands, 
Under  the  scrub  and  the  weeds  I  bury  you, 
Here  in  the  clay  where  the  bracken  grows. 

Here  on  the  hill  the  winds  blow  cold 
And  the  creepers  are  wet  with  the  driving  mist, 
The  grain  huts  stand  like  ghosts  in  the  mist, 
And  the  water  drips  from  their  sodden  thatch. 

Alas !  I  am  old,  and  you  are  the  last, 

Mwanango,  the  last  of  me,  here  on  the  hillside, 

The  dust  where  you  played  by  the  edge  of  the   kraal 

Is  sodden  with  rain  and  is  trodden  to  mud, 

The  hoe  that  I  use  to  fashion  your  dwelling 

Is  caked  with  the  earth  that  is  taking  you  from  me. 

Where  now  is  Dzuat  who  ripes  the  rukweza? 

And  where  are  you  now,  0  Mwanango  Kaduko? 

Alas,  alas,  my  little  child, 

I  bury  you  here,  by  the  edge  of  the  lands. 

But,  although  his  lyrics  are  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Fairbridge's  ventures,  one  feels 
that  he  has  depths  which  he  must  reach.  Young  and  crude  as  his  vision  is,  he 
is  groping  about,  as  only  poets  can  grope,  for  that  Inner  Heart  of  things.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  a  younger  nation  he  is  practical,  even  in  his  ideals.  His  dream 
is — the  building  of  a  nation,  the  filling  up  of  those  wide,  sweet  spaces  that  are  at 
once  his  delight  and  despair  with  a  people  meet  for  them. 
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We  strive  after  God,  and  we  worship  his  footprint. 
We  yearn  for  a  star — and  we  make  us  a  lantern. 
We  hope  for  the  purple,  the  circlet  of  laurel, 
And  find  but  a  rag  to  cover  our  nakedness. 
Into  the  vast  irresistible  emptiness, 
Resolute,  hopeful,  we  cry  for  a  symbol. 


And  out  of  the  emptiness,  stirring  us  strangely, 
And  humbling  profoundly,  we  catch  at  the  answer — 
The  wail  of  a  child — and  that  but  an  echo ! 

Ehodesia — fit  cradle  for  the  nation  to  be,  but  still  far  too  empty — speaks  through 
this  young  voice. 

The  brown  of  the  Veld,  the  unending  immensity, 

The  smokeless,  the  gardenless  wealth  of  the  desert, 

The  rivers  unfished,  and  the  valleys  unhunted, 

...  a  country 

Abandoned  to  emptiness,  yearning  for  people. 

A  mother  well  fit  for  the  birth  of  a  nation, 

A  continent  wasted.  .  .  . 

And  right  through  rings  the  proud  confidence  of  youth — 

Just  so  shall  we  struggle.     Just  so  shall  we  labour. 
Just  so,  though  unthanked,  shall  we  live  for  and  do  it. 

This  is  a  good  note  on  which  to  end  an  article  on  some  overseas  poetry,  for 
we  look  to  our  younger  singers  to  sound  the  note  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  resolu- 
tion. There  is  an  irresistible  jingle  by  an  anonymous  Canadian  which  seems  to 
bring  the  young  Dominion  before  us  personified  as  a  lusty  youth.  It  shall  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  almost  religious  fervour  of  Fairbridge's  patriotism. 

Put  me  somewhere  west  of  Selkirk, 

Where  the  prairie  roses  bloom, 
Where  you  run  clean  out  of  fences 

And  a  man  has  elbow  room. 
Let  me  ride  upon  the  pilot 

When  the  first  through  train  goes  out, 
Let  me  hear  the  settlers  welcome  it 

With  joyous  ringing  shout. 
Let  me  be  upon  the  prairies 

When  they  start  a  baby  town, 
When  they're  living  under  canvas, 

While  the  first  mud  sills  go  down. 
For  it  rarely  stirs  the  blood 

To  see  cities  in  the  bud, 
And  to  feel  a  nation  growing 

From  the  sticky  prairie  mud. 

ETHEL  COLQUHOUN. 
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PAKT  I.* 

OF  all  the  problems  included  under  the  general  term  of  the  Native  Question  of 
South  Africa,  that  which  deals  with  land  tenure  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  complex.  To  quote  the  Eeport  of  the  South  African  Native  Affairs  Com- 
mission of  1903-5,  "  it  dominates  and  pervades  every  other  question,  it  is  the 
bedrock  of  the  Native's  present  economic  position,  and  largely  affects  his  social 
system."  To  understand  the  matter  from  the  Native  point  of  view  is  the  prime 
essential,  while  to  effect  a  reconciliation  or  compromise  between  this  and  the 
European  standpoint,  if  such  be  possible,  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  successful 
Native  policy.  As  the  Natal  Native  Commission  of  1907  put  it,  "  the  struggle  for 
land  is  simply  the  struggle  for  life." 

The  Joint  Commission  divided  the  subject  into  five  heads,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  this  classification  for  the  purposes  of  discussion. 

1.  Communal  occupation. 

2.  Individual  tenure. 

3.  Squatting. 

4.  The  purchase  and  leasing  of  land. 

5.  The  vesting  of  appropriated  lands  in  trust. 

Communal  occupation  was  the  Native  solution  of  the  question.  It  had  its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The  Natives  in  general  are  wedded  to  it  by 
habit  and  by  tradition,  but  the  despotic  power  formerly  wielded  by  the  chiefs  was 
incompatible  with  the  advent  of  the  white  man  and  the  march  of  civilisation.  At 
first  the  white  man,  with  scanty  knowledge  of  the  matter,  tackled  this  novel 
problem  by  rule  of  thumb  and  piecemeal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  varying 
States,  under  varying  conditions  and  in  the  light  of  greater  or  less  experience, 
have  treated  the  question  in  different  ways.  Eoughly  speaking,  there  are  the 
British  and  the  Dutch  standpoints — the  one  recognising  the  right  of  the  Natives 
to  purchase  and  to  possess  land,  the  other  considering  occupation  an  act  of  grace 
and  refusing  to  permit  purchase. 

In  the  interests  of  a  United  South  Africa  it  is,  however,  desirable — nay,  more, 
essential — that  the  whole  subject  should  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  and  uniform 
basis.  Only  by  impartial  discussion  and  by  a  selection  of  the  best  points  from  each 
system  can  so.me  policy  be  evolved  which  will  commend  itself  to  South  Africans 
for  universal  adoption.  It  is  proposed  to  sketch  briefly  the  various  methods  of 
treatment  as  a  basis  for  argument. 

First,  then,  as  to  communal  occupation — i.e.  locations  or  reserves  for  Native 
tribes. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  only  recognised  "  locations  " — in  this  sense  of  the  word- 
are  the  State  locations.  Unauthorised  locations  do  exist  on  private  farms,  and  the 
present  Government  made  an  attempt  to  legalise  and  regulate  them,  but  withdrew 
the  Bill  on  account  of  the  opposition  it  met  with.  The  municipal  locations  do  not 

*  To   be   continued   in   \tn-rmbcr  issue. 
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come  under  the  same  category;   they  are  the  Native  quarters  in  municipal  areas, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  old  ghettos. 
The  State  locations  are  of  three  kinds. 

(a)  The  treaty  areas — i.e.  the  portions  of  territories  originally  owned  by  Native 
tribes  which  were  reserved  by  treaty  for  continued  occupation  by  such  tribes — for 
instance,  the  Kunana  reserve. 

(b)  The  areas  purchased  by  the  Natives  themselves  and  subsequently  declared 
"  locations  "  by  the  Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  enable  the  Natives  to  reside 
there,  free  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  "  Plakkers'  Wet  "  or  Squatters' 
Law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Natives  were  not  allowed  title  in  their  own  names,  and 
the  transactions  were  consequently  registered  in  the  name  of  a  third  party.  But 
in  1905  the  situation  was  entirely  altered.  A  Native  named  Tsewu,  who  had  bought 
a  piece  of  ground,  was  refused  registration  in  his  own  name  (according  to  precedent) 
by  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  and  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  authority 
decided  that  there  was  no  law  against  such  registration  in  existence,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Natives  might,  if  they  so  desired,  claim  registration  in  their  own  names. 
The  effect  of  this  judgment  is  far-reaching,  and  may  yet  have  serious  consequences 
in  connection  with  the  locations.  Previous  to  this  the  stratagem  of  a  "  third 
party,"  adopted  to  evade  the  difficulty,  depended  for  its  success  on  the  bona  fides 
of  the  Europeans  chosen  to  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  arrangements  were  often  only  verbal,  and  when  under  Crown  Colony  Govern- 
ment an  attempt  was  made  to  put  matters  on  a  sound  and  uniform  basis  the  Natives 
were  not  always  able  to  produce  legal  proof  of  their  purchase. 

It  was  sometimes  claimed  by  missionaries  that  "  the  assistance  rendered  by 
them  to  the  Natives  had  given  them  rights  either  to  a  portion  of  the  land  in  freehold 
or  to  a  usufructuary  interest  over  portions  of  the  farms."  (Report  of  1904.)  One 
missionary  even,  who  had  contributed  £500  towards  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  the 
other  £500  having  been  subscribed  by  the  Natives,  declared  that  the  whole  farm 
was  his  private  property,  the  contribution  of  the  Natives  having  been  paid  to  him 
in  respect  of  wood,  water,  and  grazing  rights  granted  them  over  the  farm  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  As  the  result  of  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  this 
individual  by  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  a  servitude  over  the  farm  in  regard 
to  these  rights  has  been  registered,  the  farm  itself  having  been  transferred  to  his 
name.  Not  unnaturally  this  does  not  content  the  Natives,  who  claim  title  to  the 
undivided  half  of  the  farm  for  which,  they  contend,  they  paid. 

(c)  The  areas  granted  by  the  Government  for  occupation  by  certain  tribes, 
either  tacitly  or  expressedly,   for  their  perpetual  use  subject  to  good  behaviour. 
These  consisted  sometimes  of  State  land,  sometimes  of  private  land  on  which  the 
Natives  had  been  residing,   and  sometimes  of  both.     But  expropriation  of  the 
private  land  included  has  not  been  carried  out  in  all  instances,  and  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  has  resulted,  some  of  the  titles  being  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  some  still  in  the  names  of  the  private  owners. 

Many  difficulties  confronted  the  Location  Commission  which  had  the  duty  of 
settling  the  locations,  not  the  least  being  that  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  owners 
of  private  farms.  Land,  pui-chased  for  a  song,  increased  enormously  in  value  when 
wanted  for  a  Native  location.  A  company  whose  two  farms  in  the  wilds  were 
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required  as  a  location  for  Kibi  (who  happened  to  be  living  there)  offered  to  give 
transfer  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £14,168  14s.  A  missionary  society,  which  had 
sought  a  chief's  permission  to  reside  on  his  ground  and  had  picked  up  a  farm 
for  £150,  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it  under  £3,000  and  certain  privileges,  including 
a  monopoly  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

It  was  but  natural,  in  view  of  their  objective,  that  missionaries  should  have 
acquired  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Native  kraals ;  it  was  inevitable  from  the  position 
of  these  farms  that  they  should  sometimes  be  required  when  a  ' '  dwelling-place  ' ' 
was  being  demarcated.  The  Government  made  a  fair  offer  of  £500  for  every 
missionary  farm  included  in  a  location,  but  the  offer  was  refused,  an  impasse  was 
created,  and  in  consequence  the  Natives  had  to  do  without  their  location. 

Further,  there  has  been  a  commingling  of  the  two  latter  classes.  Maubane's 
location,  as  an  example,  consists  partly  of  State  land  and  partly  of  land  purchased 
by  the  tribe,  the  whole  being  recognised  as  the  "  location,"  though  the  title  of 
the  two  portions  is  so  different.  In  other  cases,  where  Natives  have  found  the 
locations  allotted  them  by  the  Government  insufficient  for  their  wants,  they  have 
purchased  adjoining  farms.  These,  however,  are  still,  as  a  rule,  private  farms 
and  do  not  form  part  of  the  "  location,"  nor  can  more  than  five  families  legally 
reside  on  each  of  them. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  the  locations  have  been  divided  into  eight  classes  in  regard 
to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  were  established.  For  the 
present  purpose  they  may  be  discussed  under  three  heads,  the  urban  locations  being 
omitted. 

(a)  Crown  or  State  locations — land  reserved  for  Native  occupation.  This  may 
be  characterised  as  the  British  method  of  treating  the  question,  the  reserves  corre- 
sponding in  a  measure  to  the  treaty  areas  in  the  Transvaal.  That  is  to  say,  a 
liberal  allowance  of  land  in  a  district  where  the  Natives  have  been  residing  has 
been  set  apart  for  their  continued  use  arid  has  been  protected  from  encroachment 
by  Europeans.  In  this  Colony  theire  are  over  13  millions  of  acres  reserved  for 
Natives  which  even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  population,  provide 
an  average  of  twelve  acres  per  Native.  Generally  speaking,  the  title  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  the  land  being  set  apart  for  the  Natives'  use  conditional  on  loyal  conduct. 
But  the  Cape  has  gone  further  than  this  mere  reservation  for  general  use,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  principle  of  individual  allotment,  the  system  intro- 
duced first  at  the  Kat  Eiver  Settlement  being  subsequently  modified  by  the  Glen 
Grey  Act  of  1894,  under  which  title  is  given  on  certain  conditions.  Further 
reference  to  this  will  be  made  later. 

(b)  Locations  on  private  property — i.e.  any  number  of  huts  on  private  property 
occupied  by  Native  adults  who  are  not  in  the  bond  fide  and  continuous  employment 
of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land.     These  locations  are  subject  to  an  annual 
licence. 

(c)  The  Native  labour  locations  on  private  property  in  areas  in  which  large 
numbers  of  Natives  are  employed  in  mining  or  other  works.     These  might  be 
termed  mine  locations,  and  bear  some  similarity  to  the  urban  locations  where  are 
grouped  the  Natives  employed  in  town. 
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In  Natal  the  locations  are  vested  in  the  Natal  Native  Trust,  and  are  of  two 


(a)  State  locations  or  reserves  proper; 

(b)  Mission  reserves. 

The  trustees  hold  the  lands  and  may  grant,  sell,  lease,  or  dispose  of  them  in  the 
interests  of  the  Natives.  Except  in  certain  cases  the  Natal  locations  are  for  the 
use  of  the  Natives  generally,  as  distinct  from  the  Transvaal  method,  where  each 
location  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  particular  tribe.  As  a  rule  the  lands  are 
occupied  communally,  but  on  the  Mission  reserves  grants  may  be  made  to 
individual  Natives  in  freehold. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  there  are  only  two  locations,  which  may  be  classed 
as  State  locations.  They  are  set  apart  for  certain  tribes  and  are  occupied 
communally. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  two  classes  of  location  are  recognised:  — 

(a)  The  Native  reserves  (State  locations) ; 

(b)  Private  locations,  established  on  farms  under  Proclamation  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  agriculture.    These  are  rather  "  special  "  locations,  like  the  Labour 
locations  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

In  the  Native  States,  Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  land 
is  occupied  under  tribal  tenure. 

In  each  of  the  Colonies,  then,  some  provision  has  been  made  for  the  Natives 
residing  within  its  boundaries  by  setting  aside  for  their  use  under  communal  tenure 
certain  tracts  of  land.  The  proportion  these  areas  bear  to  the  number  of  Natives 
varies  very  considerably,  and  seems  to  depend  on  one  of  two  principles.  Either 
the  land  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Natives,  in  which  case  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  a  comparatively  generous  portion  (as  in  the  "  reserves  "  of  the 
Cape  and  Natal  and  the  "  treaty  "  areas  of  the  Transvaal),  or  it  was  held  that 
possession  of  the  country  had  passed  to  the  European  by  right  of  conquest,  in 
which  case  grants  were  made  to  them  (as  an  act  of  grace)  on  which  they  could 
"locate  "  themselves,  of  a  size  presumed  to  be  sufficient  for  their  requirements. 
In  the  latter  case  the  estimate  of  the  generosity  displayed  depends  on  the  point  of 
view. 

A  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  was  deemed  of  paramount  importance, 
and  the  South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission  of  1903-5  resolved — 

(a)  "  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  lands  dedicated  and  set  apart,  or  to 
be  dedicated  and  set  apart,  as  locations,  reserves  or  otherwise,  should  be  denned, 
delimited,  and  reserved  for  the  Natives  by  legislative  enactment  " ; 

(b)  "  That  this  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  finality  in  the  provision  of  land  for 
the  Native  population,  and  that  thereafter  no  more  land  should  be  reserved  for 
Native  occupation." 

Resulting  from  this,  the  only  important  action  taken  has  been  that  the  Transvaal 
Ministry,  after  the  abortive  Location  Commission  of  1905-7,  passed  resolutions 
defining  the  approximate  areas  to  be  allotted  to  those  tribes  for  whom  land  had 
not  been  demarcated.  Roughly,  140,000  additional  morgen  have  been  set  aside 
for  Native  occupation,  or  rather  have  been  authorised  out  of  the  large  extent  of 
land  which  had  been  loosely  occupied. 

The  cry  is  often  heard  in  South  Africa  that  the  Natives  are  acquiring  too  much 
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land  in  one  way  and  another.  It  will  be  as  well  to  note  the  areas  of  State  land — 
the  free  grants,  as  it  were — reserved  for  the  use  of  Natives  in  the  various  Colonies. 
These  areas  have  been  tabulated  from  time  to  time,  but  the  additions  recently 
made  in  the  Transvaal  have  quite  altered  the  position. 


Colony 

Area  In  Morgen 

Population  on  "  Reserves  " 

Average  per  Native 

Cape  Colony  . 
Natal      . 
Transvaal 
Orange  River  Colony 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Basutoland    . 
Bechuanaland 

6,400,000 
1,104,174 
789,752f 
38,704 
11,846,400 
3,112,397 
38,592,759 

1,057,610 
265,603* 
343,552 
17,000 
264,618 
347,731 
100,100 

6-05  mo 
415 
2-29 
2-27 
44-76 
8-95 
385-54 

rgen 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  of  the  States  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal  have  set  aside  the  least"  proportion  of  State  land  for  the  benefit  of 
their  Natives.  That  is  a  fact  which  should  be  noted  by  those  who  complain  that 
too  much  has  been  given  to  the  Transvaal  Natives ;  it  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
imply  that  they  have  been  given  too  little.  There  are  many  considerations — the 
nature  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  abundance  or  scarcity  of  water,  and  so  on — which 
are  of  more  importance  than  mere  acreage,  and  therefore  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  much  land  should  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  a  tribe. 

If  the  question  be  considered,  as  it  should  be,  in  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  policy  of  locking  up  unnecessarily 
large  areas  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Natives  is  one  which  is  detrimental  to  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  since  the  Natives,  if  they  were  not  the  original  owners,  had 
acquired  the  land  by  conquest  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  white  men,  it  is  equitable 
that  they  should  not  be  wholly  dispossessed  of  their  "  rights."  The  course  which 
I  maintain  is  both  politic  and  just  is  to  reserve  for  the  Natives  just  enough  ground 
as  will  suffice  for  a  pied  a  terre,  so  that  a  man  can  build  his  hut  and  cultivate  crops 
sufficient  to  feed  his  family  while  he  is  away  earning  money  on  the  farms  or  the 
mines.  If  too  much  is  allotted,  the  Natives  get  idle,  wax  fat  and  kick;  if  too  little, 
hardship  and  discontent  result.  The  old  Transvaal  rule  was  a  sound  one — to  allot 
for  a  location  land  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  ten  acres  for  each  family  in  the  tribe. 
But,  of  course,  all  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  in  cases  the  Location 
Commissioners  doubled  the  statutory  allowance.  After  a  fair  provision  has  once 
been  made,  if  the  Natives  increase  so  greatly  that  the  locations  become  inadequate, 
let  the  men  earn  money  and  lease  or  purchase  land  in  the  same  manner  that  white 
men  are  compelled  to  do — of  course  under  proper  regulations. 

It  was  of  necessity  that  the  system  of  communal  occupation  was  recognised 
by  the  European  settlers.  It  is  the  form  of  tenure  best  suited  to  the  needs  and 
habits  of  the  Natives,  and  is  cherished  by  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tribal 

*  Report  of  the  South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission,  pars.  93,  98,  106. 

t  Locations  on  State  land,  509,384  morgen ;  population ,  305,572.  Treaty  areas,  280,368 
morgen;  population,  37,980.  The  land  purchased  by  the  Natives  themselves,  even  when 
recognised  as  a  "location,"  is,  of  course,  not  included  in  this  table;  ifc  is  private  property, 
not  State-  land.  These  purchased  "  locations  "  carry  a  population  of  45,573. 
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system.  Already,  however,  some  of  the  Natives  wish  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  tribal  restrictions,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  with  the  march  of 
time  and  civilisation  an  increasing  number  of  the  more  advanced  will  desire  to  assert 
their  individualism  and  to  possess  holdings  of  their  own.  Provision  must  therefore 
be  made  to  meet  this  desire. 

The  South  African  Commission  did  not  advise  "  any  general  compulsory 
measure  of  sub-division  and  individual  holding,"  but  recommended  "  that  move- 
ment in  that  direction  be  encouraged,  and  that  where  the  Natives  exhibit  in 
sufficient  numbers  a  desire  to  secure  and  a  capacity  to  hold  and  enjoy  individual 
rights  to  arable  plots  and  residential  sites  on  such  (reserved)  lands,  provision  should 
be  made  accordingly  under  well-defined  conditions."  This  resolution  is  of  rather 
an  academic  than  a  practical  nature,  for  the  conditions  of  the  reserves  and  the 
aptitudes  of  the  Natives  vary  so  considerably  that  no  general  rule  can  be  formulated. 
Thus  the  Natal  representatives  concur  in  the  resolution  but  exempt  from  it  the 
Natal  Native  Trust  lands,  except  where  individual  tenure  is  contemplated  in  the 
grant,  while  in  the  Transvaal  there  is  as  yet  little  probability  of  the  majority  of 
any  tribe  desiring  to  have  their  location  cut  up  into  individual  holdings.  While  a 
reserve  in  the  Cape  Colony  may  be  usefully  sub-divided,  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
the  ordinary  location  in  the  Transvaal  in  a  similar  manner. 

Such  an  attempt  would  even  aggravate  the  land  difficulty,  for  a  location 
inhabited  communally  will  support  more  people  than  it  would  if  cut  up  into  indi- 
vidual holdings.  Already  in  the  Transvaal  some  of  the  locations  have  become  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  increased  numbers,  and  where  possible  the  Natives  have 
purchased  a  goodly  range  of  farms  to  supplement  the  grant,  which  are  held 
communally.  Land  adjoining  the  location  is  not  always  in  the  market,  and  at 
any  rate  in  time  the  demand  must  exceed  the  supply.  Some  of  the  Natives  must 
leave  the  congested  locations.  In  all  probability  the  more  progressive  of  them  will 
be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  tribal  rule  and  will  seek  other  abodes. 
Two  courses  ars  open — to  go  out  as  farm  labourers  on  the  residential  system,  or  to 
take  up  land  by  purchase,  by  lease,  or  by  squatting.  They  must  five  somewhere. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  head,  individual  tenure  as  applied  to  land  reserved 
for  Natives,  originally  on  the  tribal  system.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  no  sharp 
division  between  the  two  is  to  be  expected,  for  where  a  Native  under  communal 
tenure  cultivates  a  plot  of  ground  for  two  or  three  years,  the  usage  gradually 
merges  in  practice  into  a  species  of  individual  holding.  But  to  get  this  recognised 
as  a  right  is  a  distinct  step. 

On  the  general  principle  I  quote  again  from  the  Report  of  the  South  African 
Commission :  "  It  is  largely  held  to-day  that  individualism  is  ultimately  conducive 
to  greater  industry,  enterprise,  and  production,  although  it  must  be  said  that  our 
limited  experience  of  the  system  among  the  Natives  up  to  the  present  has  not  in 
all  cases  furnished  proof  of  this;  that  it  disintegrates  tribalism,  checks  retrogres- 
sion, and  promotes  progressive  growth  in  a  healthy  manner."  The  theory 
apparently  works  out  better  on  paper  than  in  practice.  Even  the  Glen  Grey  Act 
has  not  proved  entirely  successful,  though  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
certain  amendments,  if  finally  adopted,  "  should  go  far  to  meet  the  objections  felt 
and  raised  by  the  Natives."  The  truth  is  that  the  situation  cannot  be  forced.  On 
account  of  tradition  and  custom,  individualism  is  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
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Natives,  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  The 
appreciation  of  individualism  is  a  matter  of  time  and  education,  and  the  soundest 
treatment  is  to  guide  and  encourage  its  expression. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  grant  individual  tenure,  in  respect  of  plots  cut  out  of 
the  communal  reserves,  certain  restrictions  (as  the  Commissioners  pointed  out)  are 
necessary.  The  land,  being  State  land,  should  be  granted  subject  to — 

(a)  Forfeiture  for  rebellion,  misuse,  or  failure  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
incurred ; 

(6)  the  right  of  expropriation  for  public  purposes ; 

(c)  the  reservation  of  mineral  rights  ; 

(d)  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent. 

The  Commission  also  held  that  conditions  should  be  attached,  viz. — 

(e)  The  limitation  of  each  holding  to  some  moderate  size,  say  about  eight  acres; 
(/)    the  prohibition  of  mortgaging ; 

(g)  the  prohibition  of  transfer  without  Government  sanction; 

(h)  the  enforcement  of  proper  succession; 

(i)   Ihe  setting  apart  of  a  commonage. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  will  probably  commend  themselves  to  the 
majority  of  South  Africans.  To  the  charge  of  an  annual  rent  objection  might  be 
raised  on  the  score  that  the  land  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Natives.  That  is, 
of  course,  true,  but  it  was  for  the  general  use.  If  a  Native  desires  an  individual 
holding  of  his  own,  it  is  not  unfair  that  he  should  pay  for  the  privilege.  There 
are  many  expenses  incident  to  cutting  up  a  reserve,  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  so  on,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  fall  on  the  country  in  general, 
and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  holdings  should  be  used  for  the  improvement 
and  development  of  the  settlement.  Some  of  the  Commissioners  made  a  good 
point  in  urging  that  the  Natives  must  learn  to  realise  an  "  underlying  first  principle 
of  business,  viz.,  that  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  individual  tenure  "  they 
must  pay  rents  as  Europeans  do,  based  upon  producing  value."  The  limitation 
of  the  holdings  is  necessary,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  permit  a  Native  to 
add  field  to  field  until  he  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  reserve,  the 
extent  of  which  is  limited.  The  object  is  to  encourage  individual  effort,  but  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  process  can  only  be  started  on  the  reserve.  If 
a  Native  learns  thrift  and  wishes  to  extend  his  operations,  he  must  go  outside 
the  reserve  into  a  larger  field  and  lease  or  purchase  land. 


EMPIEE    LECTUEES. 

THE  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  have  recently  had  under  consideration 
the  advisability  of  taking  more  active  steps  towards  spreading  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  detailed  knowledge  as  to  the  present  resources  and  future 
development  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  this 
object  might  be  advantageously  promoted  by  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  addresses 
not  only  at  important  provincial  centres,  universities,  and  schools,  but  also,  in 
popular  form,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  agricultural  districts,  such  addresses  to 
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be  illustrated,  or  otherwise,  as  might  in  each  case  be  considered  desirable.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Empire  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  Institute  was  originally  founded  in  1868,  and  has  been  steadily  and 
successfully  carried  out  at  the  regular  sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  London 
by  the  Papers  which  are  then  read  and  the  discussions  which  take  place  thereon. 
But  the  opportunities  for  attending  these  meetings  to  those  who  live  outside  London 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  naturally  restricted,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Council  now  desire  to  take  steps  to  further  this  particular  branch  of  the 
Institute's  work  throughout  the  country. 

To  institute  and  maintain  a  regular  scheme  for  addresses  on  any  large  scale 
must  necessarily  involve  a  considerable  expense  which  cannot  at  present  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Institute.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  develop  this  scheme  must  largely  be  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  funds  which  are  from  time  to  time  available  for  the  purpose.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  special  fund  to  be  called  "  The 
Empire  Lectures  Fund,"  and  to  invite  subscriptions  thereto  not  only  from  the 
Fellows  and  Associates  but  also  from  such  members  of  the  general  public  as  may 
wish  to  support  the  movement.  This  fund  will  be  administered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee upon  which  both  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  will  be  represented,  with 
the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  subscribing  public. 

By  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  recently  placed  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  a  series  of  experimental  lectures  have  already  been 
delivered  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  shows  how 
much  good  could  be  done  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  information  concerning  the 
Empire  throughout  the  country. 

The  Council  therefore  hope  that  the  proposed  scheme,  by  reason  of  its  Imperial 
character,  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  all  the  Fellows  and  Associates,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  and  that  sufficient  funds  may  be  provided  to  enable  measures  to  be 
taken  to  inaugurate  the  movement  in  the  autumn,  to  continue  the  work  throughout 
the  coming  winter  months,  and  finally  to  place  the  scheme  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis. 

Subscriptions  to  the  fund  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 


GEEATEE  BEITAIK 

AUSTRALIA. 

Railway  Development — This  must  of  necessity  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
industrial  life  and  progress  of  any  young  country.  Australia  has  long  understood 
the  necessity  for  increasing  and  multiplying  railway  facilities,  and  the  various  big 
schemes  now  propounded  for  securing  trans-continental  communication  show  a  healthy 
sense  of  responsibility  and  an  equally  healthy  spirit  of  optimism.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  mere  financial  standpoint,  of  many  extended  and  direct  advantages  derived,  a 
realisation  of  the  necessities  of  Australia  begins  to  dawn.  Take  one  individual  State 
by  way  of  example.  The  annual  report,  recently  issued,  of  the  Railway  and  Tramway 
Department  of  New  South  Wales  shows  that  the  combined  gross  earnings  in  that  State 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £6,671,283,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  £545,268. 
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The  miles  of  railways  now  opened  amount  to  3,643,  an  increase  of  19f  miles  on  the 
1909  figures ;  while  the  passengers  carried  numbered  53,644,271,  an  increase  of  1,592,715. 
The  tramway  passengers  carried  numbered  201,151,021.  The  capital 'expended  on  rail- 
ways now  amounts  to  £48,925,325,  on  tramways  to  £4,668,797,  the  net  revenues  amount- 
ing to  £2,209,306  and  £201,961  respectively.  After  paying  interest  on  capital,  the 
combined  surplus  amounts  to  £568,167  in  support  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  State, 
an  improvement  of  just  over  £100,000  on  the  returns  for  1909.  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  passenger  traffic  has  increased  by  65'65  per  cent.,  and  the  goods  and  live-stock 
traffic  by  59'06  per  cent. 

Australian  Army — Something  tangible  has  now  been  done  in  the  direction  of  further 
educating  men  for  the  Australian  Army.  An  instructional  camp  has  been  established 
at  Albany  (N.S.W.)  for  the  training  of  200  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Instruction  - 
Staff.  These  officers  will  be  required  to  train  the  cadets  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Commonwealth  Defence  Act,  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1911.  Under  this 
Act  every  lad  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is  to  undergo  military  drill 
and  musketry  training  for  a  period  of  sixteen  days  each  year.  Recruits  from  eighteen 
to  nineteen  and  soldiers  from  nineteen  to  twenty  are  also  to  have  military  drill  and 
musketry  for  sixteen  days  per  annum,  eight  of  which  are  to  be  spent  in  a  training 
camp.  The  Act  also  provides  for  further  training  for  soldiers  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-six,  but  for  the  next  four  years  the  compulsory  scheme  is  not  to  deal 
with  men  over  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Including  the  school  cadets,  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  over  50,000  cadets  will  be  in  training 
next  year. 

Second  Ballot  at  Elections.— Many  a  modern  Don  Quixote  has  tilted  at  the  wind- 
mills of  electoral  reform,  and  schemes  as  remarkable  for  their  impracticability  as  for 
their  originality,  have  been  propounded  by  the  hundred.  Australia  has  for  years 
produced  aspiring  citizens  whose  only  desire,  so  they  affirm,  is  to  attempt  the  cleansing 
task  in  the  Augean  stables  of  political  methods.  Some  of,  these  propositions  have  already 
been  given  a  trial,  and  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  to  make  an  alteration, 
so  as  to  more  effectively  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  prevail.  One  of  the 
last  Government  measures  submitted  by  the  Wade  Ministry,  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
session,  was  a  Bill  containing  the  principle  of  a  second  ballot  at  those  elections  in 
which  no  candidate  secures  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled.  The  Bill  is  avowedly  to 
ensure  the  representation  in  the  House  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  con- 
stituency ;  it  was  read  a  first  time. 

Visit  of  British  Association. — Thoughtful  Australians  will  be  jubilant  at  hearing 
that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  British  Association  is  to  visit  Australia,  and  will 
hold  its  meeting  there  in  1914.  The  Commonwealth  Government  cabled  to  the  High 
Commissioner  some  little  time  back  asking  him  to  issue  the  formal  invitation,  and  to 
associate  Professor  Masson,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  with  himself  when  com- 
municating with  the  Association.  Sir  George  Reid  laid  the  matter  before  that  body 
during  its  assembly  at  Sheffield,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Ramsay,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Harold  Dixon,  a  unanimous  acceptance  was  given.  In  communicating  with 
the  High  Commissioner,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  members  of  all  parties  joined 
in  the  hope  that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted,  adding  that  £10,000  would  be  granted 
by  the  Government  towards  the  expenses.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science— to  give  it  the  official  designation — will  have  ample  scope  for  interesting 
investigation  during  its  temporary  sojourn  in  Australia.  Moreover,  the  visit  will 
make  for  Imperial  interest  in  science.  South  Africa  and  Canada  have  already  been 
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the  scene  of  its  deliberations.  It  is  in  every  sense  appropriate  and  fitting  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  whose  educational  centres  science  is  accorded  every 
prominence,  should  now  be  included.  The  members  of  the  Association  may  rely  on 
a  pleasant  journey,  the  warmest  of  welcomes,  and  a  wide  field  for  research. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Parliamentary  Session:  Defence.— The  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Islington,  on  June  28  last.  His  Excellency  arrived  to  find  no  residence 
ready  for  him,  as  the  new  building  in  course  of  erection  was  not  completed.  Legis- 
lation has  been  promised  to  deal  with  amendments  in  the  Defence  Act  of  1909  rendered 
necessary  owing  to  Lord  Kitchener's  report.  Briefly,  the  chief  amendment  in  the  Bill, 
which  is  already  before  the  Legislature,  consists  in  the  extension  of  the  liability  to 
service  from  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  twenty-five.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  all 
males  other  than  those  who  by  law  ought  to  be  exempted  will  be  compelled  to  undergo 
national  training  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  only  a  force  of  20,000  men— the  so-called  "  Territorial  Force  "—will  be  trained  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  difficulty  has  already  presented  itself  as  to  how  this 
force  is  to  be  selected.  The  ballot  provided  in  the  Act  of  1909  is  done  away  with,  but 
the  method  of  selection  has  not  been  even  hinted  at.  It  is  plain  that  any  selective 
process  which  selects  one  man  in  a  factory  and  leaves  his  mate  will  be  inequitable. 
Nor  is  it  plain  that  Lord  Kitchener  recommended  only  20,000  men  to  be  trained. 
Indeed,  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  recommended  30,000  men  as  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  New  Zealand,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  two  islands  separated 
by  a  neck  of  sea  which  in  case  of  raid  might  not  be  available  for  transport  of  troops 
from  one  island  to  the  other,  it  is  plain  that  8,000  men  would  be  too  few  for  the  defence 
of  the  Southern  Island.  Some  interested  in  defence  matters  in  New  Zealand  have  there- 
fore recommended  that  exemptions  should  be  made  of  the  unfit,  of  those  who  would  be 
required  in  war  for  other  purposes,  of  the  breadwinner  and  others,  and  that  the  balance, 
probably  amounting  to  35,000  to  40,000  men,  should  all  be  trained  to  twenty-five  years 
o£  age. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  idea  of  the  training  is  not  only  to  produce  the  man 
fitted  to  defend  his  country,  but  also  to  make  a  better  citizen  and  more  efficient  workman 
through  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

The  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  Parliament  is  looked  forward  to  with  great 
interest,  and  it  is  hoped  a  measure  will  go  on  the  Statute  Book  which  may  serve  as  a 
sample  for  similar  legislation  in  the  Mother  Country. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  &c.— -Parliament  is  also  to  be  asked  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  Sinking  Funds  to  pay  off  the  existing  debt  in  seventy-five  years'  time.  Approxi- 
mately the  debt  of  New  Zealand  amounted  at  March  31,  1910,  to  £75,000,000,  to  meet 
which  Sinking  Funds  accrued  amounting  to  about  £1,500,000.  By  an  Act  passed  last 
year  about  £13,000,000  of  debt  was  transferred  to  a  special  account,  "  The  State  Guaran- 
teed Advances."  This  account  includes  moneys  raised  for  purchase  of  land  for  settle- 
ment, for  advances  to  settlers  and  advances  to  workers,  and  for  these  loans  Sinking 
Funds  had  already  been  provided.  Of  the  remaining  debt  some  £54,438,000  had  no 
Sinking  Fund  provision,  and  the  new  Bill  proposes  to  include  these  loans  among  those 
for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  to  pay  them  off  in  seventy-five  years.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  providing  Sinking  Funds  while  the 
country  is  still  borrowing,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  supposed  failure  of  Pitt's 
Sinking  Funds.  The  Bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Sinking  Funds  proposed  are  due  to 
be  paid  out  of  Consolidated  Fund  revenue  and  not  from  loans,  the  proceeds  being  used 
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to  invest  in  loans  to  settlers  or  workers,  or  to  buy  land  for  settlement,  or  to  purchase 
debentures  or  stock  as  it  becomes  available  for  purchase. 

National  Annuities. — A  Bill  dealing  with  national  annuities  is  also  promised.  So 
long  ago  as  1888  the  late  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  brought  this  subject  to  public  notice,  but 
the  country  was  not  then  ripe  for  its  consideration.  Briefly,  the  Bill  provides  that  efforts 
made  by  the  poor  to  provide  for  old  age  shall  be  subsidised  by  the  State. 

Control  of  Water  Power.  —Legislation  is  also  promised  to  take  to  the  Government 
the  power  to  control  the  chief  sources  of  water  power  and  to  develop  them  for  "public 
commercial  and  mining  purposes  by  State  enterprise."  For  this  purpose  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expend  £500,000  annually.  The  State  thus  proposes  to  create  a  great  State 
monopoly,  and  private  enterprise  will  be  barred  from  the  use  of  these  great  means  of 
power  with  which  New  Zealand  is  so  beneficially  endowed  by  Nature.  Already  private 
enterprise  has  been  checked  in  its  desire  to  devlop  this  power,  and  it  seems  very  hard 
to  believe  that  the  same  initiative  will  exist  with  the  State  as  with  the  individual. 

Wellington,  August  11,  1910. 

[According  to  a  cabled  Reuter  message  from  Wellington,  N.Z.,  dated  September  23, 
"  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Prime  Minister,  to-day  introduced  a  Defence  Amendment 
Bill  providing  for  a  scheme  of  defence  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Viscount  Kitchener's 
report.  Under  the  1909  Act  30,600  men  were  liable  to  undergo  training  for  military 
service.  Under  the  present  Bill  75,000  will  be  liable.  The  net  total,  after  allowing 
for  exemptions,  will  be  50,000,  all  liable  to  service  to  the  age  of  twenty-five.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  operation  by  1913.  Three  years  later  the 
total  number  of  trained  officers  and  men  will  be  40,300,  in  addition  to  partly  trained 
men  and  cadets.  The  annual  cost  is  estimated  at  £400,000.  The  Bill  was  very 
favourably  received." — ED.] 

SOUTH  AFKICA. 

Rhodesia  Notes.  -  The  dreams  o£  Cecil  Rhodes  are  one  by  one  achieving  the  status  of 
accomplished  facts.  Shortsighted  observers,  not  seeing  the  immediate  results,  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  none  are  forthcoming,  and  that  the  Imperial  dreamer  lacked  practic- 
ability;  but  the  great  Founder  of  Rhodesia  took  long  views,  and  was  well  content  to 
work  for  posterity.  In  forestry  he  preferred  planting  the  slow-growing  oak  to  the 
more  rapid  but  less  permanent  eucalyptus.  And  in  imagination  he  saw  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  his  future  avenues  where  ordinary  men  of  weaker  faith  discerned  only  bare 
veldt.  It  was  so  also  with  his  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway.  The  idea  was  his  ;  its  execution 
is  left  to  those  who  respect  his  memory  and  believe  in  his  foresight.  He  sowed  the 
seed  :  others  will  reap  the  harvest. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Rhodesia  will  show  that  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprise 
is  not  altogether  arrested.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Egypt  are 
being  linked  together.  Since  the  death  of  Rhodes,  in  1902,  the  rails  have  been  laid 
from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  Kalomo,  thence  to  Broken  Hill,  and  thence  again  to  Bwana 
M'Kuba.  At  this  point  progress  has  been  temporarily  stopped,  so  far  as  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  Railway  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  culpable  carelessness  of  British  Ministers  in 
failing,  years  ago,  to  negotiate  with  Belgium  for  rectification  of  the  absurd  and  unscien- 
tific frontier  line,  which  cuts  like  a  wedge  into  our  territory  and  prevents  ready  access 
in  this  direction  between  North- Western  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 

Similar  disregard  of  South  African  interests  has  given  to  German  South-West 
Africa  access  to  the  Zambesi,  by  means  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  thrust  into  the  heart 
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of  Rhodesia,  and  has  destroyed,  for  a  time,  the  completion  of  the  African  Trans- 
Continental  Telegraph  Company's  line  by  omission  to  secure  a  footing  at  the  north  end 
of  Tanganyika.  The  "  all-red  "  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  which  was  the  great 
ambition  of  Rhodes,  is  thus  temporarily  frustrated.  As  a  result,  the  line  from  Bwana 
M'Kuba  bends  westward,  with  a  view  to  join  the  Benguella  Railway  and  link  up  with 
Lobito  Bay — to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  British  trade  later  on.  Nevertheless  it 
may  well  be  that,  as  the  country  develops,  the  line  may  strike  north-east  from  Broken 
Hill  to  Abercorn  (the  extreme  border  of  North-Eastern  Rhodesia),  from  which  point 
steamers  could  convey  goods  and  passengers  to  Urundi,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  There,  however,  with  the  Congo  on  one  side  and  German  East 
Africa  on  the  other,  progress  will  be  blocked.  As  first-comers,  with  all  the  Hinterland 
to  choose  from,  the  Imperial  Government  should  have,  and  could  have,  secured  a  through 
route,  but  with  politicians  at  the  helm  statesmanship  has  no  chance. 

In  regard  to  the  telegraph  route  we  are,  however,  independent  of  foreign  Powers, 
as,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Signer  Marconi,  the  gap  between  Abercorn  and  Uganda 
can  at  any  time  be  bridged  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

But,  while  progress  to  the  far  North  has  received  a  check,  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  Rhodesia,  the  Chartered  Company  has  never  slackened  in  its 
promotion  of  railway  enterprise  within  its  own  borders,  and  by  means  of  branch  lines 
of  standard  gauge,  the  settlers  are  being  kept  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  and  with 
local  markets. 

In  fact,  after  years  of  heroic  strain  the  development  of  Rhodesia  is  now  proceeding 
apace.  The  absence  of  navigable  waterways,  save  on  moderate  stretches  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Kafue  Rivers,  will  always  prevent  anything  like  the  rapid  occupation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country  such  as  we  see  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  snowed 
up  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  territory  will 
now  gradually  build  up  those  "new  homes"  which  were  the  waking  dream  of  him 
who  now  lies  with  his  face  to  the  North  on  the  summit  of  the  Ma'topo  hills. 

The  mining  industry  is  making  steady  progress.  The  country  produces  not  gold 
alone  but  silver,  lead,  copper,  diamonds,  coal,  and  several  valuable  base  metals.  Its 
supply  of  chrome  ore  for  hardening  the  steel  plates  of  battleships  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  renders  the  Mother-Country  independent  of  New  Caledonia,  from  which 
French  possession  supplies  were  previously  drawn. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  native  labour  question  is  always  acute,  but  there 
is  an  excellent  Native  Labour  Association,  working  under  Government  supervision  and 
Gupport,  and  when  the  mining  companies  recognise  the  fundamental  fact  that  labour 
can  be  attracted  by  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  native  workers  the 
solution  of  the  problem  will  in  great  part  be  attained.  The  Administration  recently 
appointed  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  prevalence  and  prevention  of 
scurvy  and  pneumonia  among  native  labourers.  The  name  of  Dr.  Andrew  Fleming, 
C.M.G.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Terri- 
tory, inspires  wide  confidence,  and  his  report,  recently  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Council,  is  a  valuable  document  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  Committee  recommended 
the  erection  of  rest-houses  along  the  route  of  march  and  the  suitable  rationing  of  men 
in  transit,  with  detention  compounds  on  arrival,  in  order  that,  under  medical  super- 
vision, infectious  disease  may  be  promptly  isolated.  They  also  suggest  that  labourers 
weakened  by  an  arduous  trek  should  not  be  sent  underground  for  at  least  a  fortnight ;  that 
their  diet  should  be  wholesome  and  adequate,  and  under  administrative  supervision ; 
that  there  should  be  improvements  in  housing  and  other  compound  reforms ;  that 
married  labourers  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  the 
hours  of  labour  should  be  defined  by  law.  It  is  admitted  that  many  mines  are  in  the 
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habit  of  voluntarily  doing  what  is  necessary  in  all  these  respects,  but  it  is  desired  to 
coerce  those  who  by  neglect  give  the  industry  a  bad  name. 

In  educational  matters  good  progress  is  now  reported.  The  number  of  white  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  are : 

1908       1,013 

1909       1,212 

The  average  attendance  is  high.  There  are  now  sixteen  purely  Government  schools, 
eight  aided  schools  for  white  pupils,  and  eighty  native  schools.  Industrial  training 
is  now  being  given  at  several  centres,  and  the  standard  of  education  is  rising  fast,  in 
great  part  due  to  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Beit.  School  libraries  are  being 
formed,  boarding-houses  established,  local  committees  encouraged,  and  agricultural 
education  at  length  taken  in  hand.  On  the  whole,  the  Report  of  the  Director  of 
Education  is  distinctly  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

Considerable  improvements  were  made  last  year  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Additional  medical  officers  were  appointed,  vital  statistics  collected  and 
collated,  and  regulations  dealing  with  health  and  sanitation  on  mines  were  strengthened 
and  more  stringently  enforced.  Malaria  and  its  causes  being  now  more  generally 
understood,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  the  hospital  admissions,  which  in  1905  were 
876,  had  fallen  in  1909  to  536,  despite  a  considerable  increase  in  the  population. 
Sleeping  sickness — that  dread  scourge — has  been  kept  at  bay,  and  in  regard  to  its 
management  generally  and  its  results  the  Department  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
success  in  dealing  with  the  various  medical  problems  which,  if  left  untouched,  sap  the 
health  and  the  spirits  of  new  communities  in  warm  climates. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  all-round  progress  of  Rhodesia,  but  further  remarks 
must  stand  over  for  the  present.  L.  M. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  the  Transvaal.  — According  to  an  official  report  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Harbord  (of  which  a  resume  is  given  in  a  recent  Geographical  Journal),  titaniferous  iron 
ores  (46  per  cent,  iron,  with  very  little  silica)  exist  in  outcrop  near  Onderstepoort, 
but  the  deposit  does  not  appear  to  be  continuous  over  any  considerable  area.  These  ores 
occur  also  in  enormous  quantities  at  Magnet  Heights.  There  are  large  deposits  of 
magnetic  quartzit'es  (46  per  cent,  iron  and  24  per  cent,  silica)  in  outcrop  samples  near 
Pretoria  and  at  Airlie.  "  Capable  of  producing  a  good  pig  iron,  these  ores  would  be 
expensive  to  smelt.  Limestone  deposits  suitable  for  blast-furnace  purposes  are  very 
limited.  Promising  as  have  been  the  small  coking  experiments,  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  a  hard  metallurgical  coke  suitable  for  blast-furnace  practice  is 
obtainable  from  local  coals.  On  the  assumption  of  a  satisfactory  coke  being  obtained, 
pig  iron  suitable  for  foundry  purposes  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  process 
can  be  made  from  Pretoria  and  Airlie  ores  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  rich  non- 
siliceous  iron  ores  such  as  exist  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harbord  does  not  consider  that  an  iron  and  steel 
plant  to  manufacture  rails,  sleepers,  bars,  wire,  galvanised  sheets,  &c.,  could  be  commer- 
cially successful.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  future  developments,  he  urges  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  systematic  prospecting  of  the  most  accessible  ore  deposits  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  a  metallurgical  coke  by  coking  experi- 
ments in  modern  coking  ovens." 

South  African  Developments. — From  an  interesting  lecture  recently  delivered  at 
Truro  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Goldman,  M.P.,  the  following  extracts  are  made:  "Most  of  the 
troubles  in  South  Africa  had  arisen  from  the  great  competition  in  the  railway  policy 
of  the  various  States,  and  things  reached  such  a  pass  that  Lord  Selborne  got  out  tlioro 
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the  best  expert  to  see  if  he  could  produce  some  fusion  and  arrange  rates  which  would 
enable  them  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness.     That  expert  reported  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  interests,   and  that  there  were  two  alternatives — to  amalgamate  all  the 
railways  into  one  great  concern,  or  there  would  be  civil  war.     By  an  amalgamation  of 
the  country  itself  they  would  find,  he  added,  the  solution  and  salvation  of  South  Africa. 
Rather  than  the  spectacle  of  a  civil  war,  they  had  to-day  the  realisation  of  a  great 
ideal,  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  in  one  great  amalgamated  South  Africa. 
Let  them  not  under-estimate  the  great  sacrifices  that  had  to  be  made  to  achieve  that 
object.     Where  they  had  four  Governors  and  four  Governments  they  now  only  had 
one.     All  the  barriers  and  tariff  walls  between  State  and  State  disappeared,  and  there 
was  now  Free  Trade  between  them.     They  had  that  great  railway  system  that  now 
stretched  from  Cape  Town  right  away  to  the  North,  and  which  was  more  and  more 
carrying  out  the  dream  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  connect  Cape  Town  with  the  Mediterranean. 
South  Africa  contained  teeming  millions  of  natives,  and  by  penetrating  those  points 
they  were  carrying  Christianity  and  civilisation  to  the  furthest  and  remotest  parts  of 
barbarism,  and  doing  the  great  civilising  work  of  this  Empire  in  the  empire  of  South 
Africa.     Some  people  told  them  that  Canada  was  the  country  of  the  future,  and  that 
it  was  to  Canada  they  must  look.     But,  if  they  asked  the  South  African,  he  would  say 
that  Canada  might  be  a  great  country,  but  there  was  no  climate  in  the  world  that 
could  compete  with  the  South  African,  that  they  had  the  driving  force  behind  them, 
and  they  had  the  facilities  for  their  agriculture  and  for  their  industrial  system  that 
were  going  to  make  South  Africa  second  to  none  in  the  Empire.     Every  one  of  those 
provinces  was  blessed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal.    The  country  was  highly  mineral- 
ised.    In  time  they  would  see  steel  produced  there.     A  great  expert  in  England  was 
now  studying  the  whole  question  of  steel  production.     The  whole  country  was  eight 
times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  had  only  a  white  population  of  1,250,000— 
only  twice  the  size  of  a  town  like  Birmingham — and  yet  it  was  producing  and  exporting 
£50,000,000   worth   of   commodities — wool,    ostrich   feathers,    hides,    tea,    maize,    gold, 
diamonds,  &c.     One  of  the  ideas  that  had  caught  on  in  South  Africa  in  recent  years 
was  that  minerals  were  a  terminable  commodity,  but  agriculture  was  everlasting,  and 
to  that  they  had  set  their  mind.     The  country  lay  waste  as  a  result  of  the  war — there 
was  no  stock,  no  sheep,  no  cattle,  not  even  a  mealie  cob,  and  no  grass.     So  great,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  recuperative  powers  that  in  the  case  of  mealies  this  country,  which 
had  been  importing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bags  last  year,  actually  exported  600,000 
bags  to  Great  Britain.     In  Cape  Colony  the  fruit  trade  was  being  developed,  and  last 
season  250,000  cases  found  their  way  here.    Tobacco  had  been  a  great  article  of  produce, 
not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in  Rhodesia.     To-day  there  was  not  a  pound  of  frozen 
meat  being  brought  into  South  Africa,    and  refrigerating  establishments  were  being 
prepared  for  exporting  meat  to  the  home  country.     All  these  changes  had  not  been 
brought  about  without  great  effort.     The  Government  had  started  great  model  and  experi- 
mental farms ;  they  had  gone  in  for  afforestation  in  a  large  way ;  experts  were  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  industries,  including 
stock-breeding.     The  Government  was  becoming  a  great  buying  department  for  stock, 
farmers  could  purchase  breeding  stock  from  the  Government  at  wholesale  prices,  and 
they  had  a  great  agricultural  bank  system.     The  Government  had  passed  a  Co-operative 
Society  Bill ;    various  co-operative  societies  had  been  created  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Transvaal ;  the  Boer  had  become  imbued  with  the  great  national  ideal  and  was  pushing 
forward ;  the  oldest  type  of  Boer  was  becoming  modern  in  his  ideas,  and  all  co-operated 
with  the  one  great  idea  of  improving  and  standardising  their  stock  in  order  to  get 
the  best  prices  in   the  market.     Results  were  being   achieved   in  stock-breeding   and 
produce  such  as  South  Africa  had  never  seen  before,  and  the  modern  lines  on  which  the 
country  was  developing  were  manifesting  themselves  every  day." 
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THE    MAKING   OF   A   NATION.* 

Mr.  Foster  Fraser  is  too  well  known  as  a  traveller  and  keen-eyed  journalist  to 
need  an  introduction  to  the  public.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  that  he  does  not 
know,  and  know  well.  In  writing  his  book  on  Australia  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  former  experiences  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  in  the 
mental  process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  a  wealth  of  comparison  such 
as  is  possessed  by  few  writers.  There  is  a  Japanese  proverb  that  the  darkest  place  is 
just  below  the  candlestick,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trained  observer  and 
experienced  traveller  sees  more  and  with  a  truer  perspective  than  the  ordinary  stay- 
at-home  student  who  travels  no  further  than  the  boundaries  of  his  own  country. 
Though  he  may  fall  into  occasional  errors  and  come  to  some  hasty  judgments,  his 
generalisations  will  probably  be  truer,  on  the  whole,  and  of  more  value  than  the 
conclusions  of  a  man  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  mental  comparison.  In  reading 
Mr.  Fraser's  book  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 
Whether  they  have  always  been  justified  or  not  is  scarcely  a  matter  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  There  are  two  opinions  on  that  point,  although  we  must  confess  that 
Mr.  Fraser  appears  well  able  to  stand  up  for  his  own  case.  As  he  remarks,  "  Australia 
is  the  land  of  extremes.  It  is  the  best  land  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  worst  land. 
Whichever  line  a  student  of  affairs  like  myself  may  Fake  up  is  subject  to  attack  from  the 
other  side.  Foolish  it  may  be,  but  it  is  necessary  to  steer  the  middle  course,  which  will, 
I  trust,  give  outsiders  an  adequate  and  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  but  it  leaves 
the  writer  exposed  to  bombardment  from  both  pessimists  and  optimists  for  either 
over-stating  or  under-stating  the  case.  Happily,  I  have  a  broad  back."  Australia, 
being  a  young  nation  is  naturally  a  country  of  optimists,  and  naturally  also  Mr. 
Fraser's  broad  back  has  been  well  belaboured.  For  our  part,  in  reviewing  this  book 
we  shall  be  content  to  let  others  wield  the  big  stick  of  hostile  criticism,  recognising  that 
the  author  has  honestly  and  fearlessly  stated  his  opinions,  which,  however  unpalatable 
they  may  be,  are  views  that  deserve  careful  attention  and  close  study  by  all  fair-minded 
critics.  In  an  interesting  "Foreword  to  the  People  of  Australia,"  the  author  says, 
"What  for  a  long  time  kept  hand  from  pen  was  a  recognition  of  your  'touchiness.' 
Do  you  know  that  many  of  you  would  talk  to  me  by  the  hour  about  what  a  horrible 
place  England  was  to  live  in,  and  when  I  hinted  that  there  might  be  some  respects  in 
which  England  was  a  better  land  than  Australia  you  stuck  up  your  feathers  and 
intimated  I  was  just  one  more  of  those  muddy-brained  Britons  who  got  personal  satis- 
faction in  sneering  at  Australia  and  the  Australians?  And  you  have  done  that  in 
regard  to  all  your  author  visitors,  from  Froude  down  to  Fraser."  This  is  plain 
speaking,  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  smooth  down  ruffled  feathers;  but  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  took  pen  in  hand  and  put  his  impressions  into  permanent 
shape.  Criticism — and  his  book  contains  plenty — if  honest,  can  do  no  harm,  and  may 
do  a  world  of  good. 

Australia:  The  Making  of  a  Nation  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  with  due  attention 
to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  author  with 
regard  to  its  subject-matter.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  written  a  laudatory 
psean  upon  Australia's  progress.  It  would  have  been  equally  foolish  to  have  written 
a  bitter  satire  on  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  Great  South  Land.  It  would 
be  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  pick  out  isolated  mistakes  of  fact  where  there 

*  Australia  :  the  Making  of  a  Nation.  John  Foster  Fra?er.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xix-299.  London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1910.  20  oz.— 6*. 
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is  so  much  that  is  true,  though  capable  of  being  viewed  in  two  lights.  When  we  have 
said  this  we  have  prepared  the  reader  for  the  perusal  of  a  book  which  arouses  the 
keenest  controversy.  It  is  not  what  Australians  expected  or  desired,  but  it  is  the 
deliberate  and  expressed  opinion  of  one  whose  warnings  should  be  listened  to,  because 
he  writes  without  an  axe  to  grind  and  with  a  mind  well  trained  for  observation. 
Mr.  Eraser  puts  his  hand  on  what  he  considers  to  be  three  main  factors  retarding 
the  progress  of  Australia — inter-State  jealousies,  lack  of  railways,  and  want  of  popu- 
lation. We  will  take  them  in  their  order  because  they  come  in  a  natural  sequence, 
the  last  being  dependent  upon  the  other  two.  Of  the  Imperial  spirit  the  author  finds 
that  Australia  possesses  its  full  share.  He  questions  the  existence  of  a  true  national 
spirit,  such  as  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada  and  to  some  degree  in  South  Africa 
also.  We  know — and  Mr.  Fraser  also  knows — that  the  national  spirit  is  rapidly 
growing  and  is  bound  to  supplant  the  feeling  of  State  rivalry  which  has  so  long  existed, 
to  the  detriment  of  true  national  progress.  "In  my  journeys,"  writes  Mr.  Fraser, 
"I  heard  too  much  talk  about  State  advancement  and  too  little  about  Australia's 
advancement.  Here  was  a  marked  difference  from  what  I  had  noticed  in  Canada. 
There  a  man  is  proud  of  Ontario  or  British  Columbia  or  Manitoba ;  but  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  he  is  a  Canadian." 

Mr.  Fraser  assigns  several  reasons  for  the  jealous  retention  of  State  rights  as 
opposed  to  Federal  expansion.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise  them  here,  but  we  think 
one  reason  that  he  omitted  to  mention  is  that  the  people  do  not  altogether  recognise 
the  vastness  of  their  continent  and  the  obligation  it  entails  of  a  true,  undivided,  and 
whole-hearted  national  spirit.  On  one  point  alone,  thinks  the  author,  can  there  be 
said  to  be  a  true  national  unanimity — the  question  of  a  White  Australia. 

About  the  slowness  of  railway  development  Mr.  Fraser  says  some  very  severe  things. 
He  believes  Australians  are  on  the  wrong  tack  in  sticking  to  a  policy  of  State  railways, 
and  points  to  the  vast  development  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  South  America. 
It  is  certain,  he  thinks,  that  population  will  and  does  follow  the  railways ;  but  how 
are  these  to  be  carried  into  unpopulated  districts  by  State  enterprise?  A  Federal, 
as  opposed  to  a  State,  railway  policy  is  the  least  that  he  urges.  "  At  present  the 
majority  of  the  14,658  miles  of  lines  in  the  Commonwealth  are  crushed  down  in  the 
south-east  corner.  Since  the  Federation  took  place  in  1901  there  have  only  been  built 
260^  miles."  Travellers  in  Australia  are  constantly  faced  by  the  railway  problem. 
The  difference  of  gauge  in  the  various  States  is  alone  a  serious  hindrance  to  a  vigorous 
and  pushing  policy.  On  the  land  problem  Mr.  Fraser  confesses  that  he  has  reached 
no  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  South 
Australia  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  country  is  cultivated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cry  exists  for  closer  settlement.  "Think  of  the  millions  of  good  but  unproductive 
acres  awaiting  man  !  "  he  says;  and  he  wonders  why  it  is  that  the  people  do  not  push 
further  afield  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  Lack  of  transport  is  at  least  one 
answer  to  his  question.  Mr.  Fraser  also  produces  some  startling  figures  comparing 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other  products  in  1900-1  and  1907-8,  and  shows  that  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar,  and  vines  actually  less  was  under 
cultivation  in  the  latter  year  than  eight  years  before.  If  these  figures  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation  or  modification,  they  certainly  set  one  furiously  to  think.  But 
we  believe  that  a  very  natural  explanation  of  this  seeming  retrogression  in  certain 
phases  of  agricultural  production  is  the  increased  dairy  production  and  fruit  culture. 
On  the  question  of  the  smallness  of  Australia's  population  Mr.  Fraser  utters  very  grave 
warnings.  In  one  portion  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  a  striking  passage  on  the  subject 
of  climatic  influence  upon  heredity,  quoted  from  Dr.  Bultner,  of  Melbourne,  who 
states  that  "  Were  it  possible  to  cut  Australia  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  few 
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centuries,  I  am  convinced  that  not  a  single  descendant  of  its  four  million  White  popu- 
lation would  be  living.  The  race  would  have  become  extinct."  This  is  only  a  personal 
opinion,  but  of  some  interest  to  the  student  of  climatic  influences  upon  race.  We 
mention  it  because  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Fraser's  vigorously  expressed 
opinions  on  immigration.  Fresh  population,  he  believes,  is  wanted  for  three  reasons — 
to  preserve  the  European  stock,  to  enable  the  ideal  of  a  White  Australia  to  be  success- 
fully carried  out  without  undue  dependence  upon  the  British  Fleet,  and  to  justify  in 
the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world  the  retention  of  the  immense  Australian  continent. 
The  Great  Lone  Land,  as  he  terms  the  unoccupied  northern  territory,  is  in  the  eyes  of 
all  thinking  men  a  menace  to  the  future  of  Australia,  unless  the  work  of  colonisation 
is  quickly  taken  in  hand.  Mr.  Fraser  throws  out  the  interesting  suggestion  that  Italian 
labourers  should  be  obtained  as  settlers  in  the  more  tropical  regions.  The  political  and 
economic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  suggestion  are  apparent  to 
anyone  who  knows  Australia.  But  sooner  or  later  the  question  must  be  faced. 

In  this  rapid  summary  we  have  only  been  able  to  allude  to  some  of  the  chief  points 
of  Mr.  Fraser's  interesting  volume.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from  criticism  either 
of  the  details  of  his  book — which  is  surely  a  work  for  the  censorious  critic  and  not  for 
the  reviewer — of  the  subjects  he  has  dealt  with  or  of  his  own  views  of  such  subjects. 
Our  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  book  which  calls  for  thought  and  should  indeed  be 
read  by  everyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  Australia  at  heart,  whatever  their  own  indi- 
vidual opinions  may  be  on  matters  of  current  controversy.  Mr.  Fraser  writes  with 
style.  His  descriptions  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australia  and  of  the  different  States  are 
well  worth  reading,  because  he  has  an  appreciative  as  well  as  a  critical  eye.  Beauty 
appeals  to  him.  His  aesthetic  eye  finds  Sydney  "  one  of  the  most  charmingly  situated 
towns  in  the  world,"  but  his  critical  eye,  "  from  the  economic  point  of  view  and  that 
of  the  development  of  a  vast  territory,"  refuses  to  be  an  admirer  of  one  great  town, 
"a  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  even  fascinating  town,"  when  it  is  apparent  "that 
most  of  the  goods  of  the  State  are  in  the  shop  window."  And  so  Mr.  Fraser  preserves 
the  balance,  with  a  nice  eye  for  the  holes  in  one's  coat  that  makes  the  reading  of  his 
book  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  bitter-sweet  dose — good  as  a  tonic  but  perhaps 
a  trifle  unpalatable. 

LABRADOR  AND  ITS  HISTORY.* 

The  history  of  Labrador,  which  Mr.  Gosling  so  graphically  relates  in  the  volume 
before  us,  has  hitherto  received  but  scant  attention.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
consecutive  one,  and  is  to  be  traced  rather  in  a  series  of  incidents,  more  or  less 
unconnected,  than  in  any  long-continued  synthesis  of  events,  accounts  largely  for  this 
neglect ;  although  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country  and  the  far  more  fascinating  and 
eventful  history  of  regions  further  south  must  be  held  primarily  responsible  for  the 
little  attention  that  has  been  given  to  Labrador.  Mr.  Gosling  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  shroud  of  mystery  that  has  so  long  covered  this  northern  land,  and  his  book  will  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  and  a  scholarly  contribution  to  Canadian 
history.  His  account  deals  more  especially  with  the  history  of  the  Labrador  coast, 
which  is  under  the  administration  of  Newfoundland  but  of  which  the  hinterland  is 
claimed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  does  not  therefore  include  certain  events  that 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  Mr.  Gosling  has  made  this  distinction.  In  his  interesting  preliminary  chapter 
the  author  gives  an  able  account  of  the  visits  of  the  Norsemen  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador. 
He  has,  naturally,  followed  largely  the  patient  investigations  of  that  able  historian 

*  Labrador  :  its  Discovery,  Exploration,  and  Development.  W.  G.  Gosling.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-574. 
London  :  Alston  Rivers,  Ltd.,  1910.  50  oz.— 21*. 
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of  American  discovery,  M.  Henri  Harrisse,  but  has  picked  his  materials  most  judiciously, 
with  the  result  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  read  a  clear  and  concise  resume  of 
the  main  facts  of  the  traditions  of  a  Norse  discovery  of  the  mainland.  There  are 
many  legends  of  an  early  discovery  of  America — Welsh,  Basque,  Norse,  and  even  Polish, 
but  the  clearest  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Norsemen.  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  established  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  early  as  the  year  986  in  that 
mysterious  colony  which  existed  till  1448,  but  of  which  there  is  no  later  news;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  adventurers  from  Southern  Greenland  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Labrador  coast.  Whether  the  true  history  of  Helluland  (the  land  of  flat 
stones),  Markland  (forest  land),  and  Vinland  will  ever  be  discovered  is  extremely 
doubtful,  but  the  Norse  account  undoubtedly  suggests  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  New  England  coast.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Labrador  authorities  are  doubtful. 
Le  Bras  d'Or  and  Le  Bras  d'Eau  are  evidently  only  the  fanciful  conceits  of  amateur 
philologists.  Mr.  Gosling  produces  evidence — as  we  think  almost  conclusive — that 
Terra  del  Labrador  means  literally  the  Land  of  the  Labourer,  and  was  so  named  after 
the  man  who  first  sighted  the  land.  We  would  rather  believe  that  it  means  the 
land  of  toil,  an  appropriate  description  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
were  supposed  to  have  attended  its  exploration  and  the  forbidding  aspect  it 
presents  to  travellers.  But  the  hard  facts  of  etymology  cannot  so  easily  be  distorted. 
Mr.  Gosling  gives  a  very  useful  account  of  the  cartographical  evolution  of  the  country, 
and  continues  with  chapters  on  early  English  voyages,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
French  in  Labrador,  the  Eskimos,  and  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Two  further 
chapters  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention ;  they  deal  with  the  American  and  British 
fisheries  and  the  boundary  dispute  with  Canada,  and  should  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  brief  and  not  too  involved  account  of  these  intricate  subjects. 
The  book  is  excellently  produced,  and  is  provided  with  an  index  which  should  prove 
a  model  for  work  of  this  kind.  In  a  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Gosling  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
Labrador  known  to  the  outer  world.  Dr.  Grenfell  is  the  Deus  ex  machind  of  Labrador. 
He  stands  for  law  and  order,  science  and  culture,  social  progress  and  charity,  in  the 
undeveloped  regions  to  the  east  of  Hudson  Bay.  His  work  among  the  "  livyeres,"  as 
the  settlers  of  the  eastern  littoral  are  called,  is  well  known.  In  his  own  book,*  written 
with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Reginald  A.  Daly,  Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre,  and  others, 
he  expresses  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  future  of  the  country,  although  he  does  not 
disguise  from  himself  the  many  drawbacks  to  its  permanent  settlement.  Not  the  least 
among  these  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  land  with  a  good  title,  partly  owing  to  the 
unsettled  dispute  as  to  ownership  and  the  neglect  of  the  country  by  the  Newfoundland 
Government.  "  Exclusive  of  a  school  grant  of  $2,000,  the  total  appropriations  for 
Labrador  are  under  $30,000  per  annum.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  are  for  the 
summer  mail  steamers  and  the  Marconi  stations  (of  which  there  are  five),  $2,000  for 
collecting  revenue  on  the  coast."  This  certainly  seems  a  small  amount  on  which  to 
exploit  so  vast  a  territory.  Labrador,  too,  has  no  representation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  William  MacGregor,  after  his  official  trip  in  1906,  urged  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  for  Labrador.  In  addition  to  its  untapped  mineral  wealth  and  its  fisheries, 
Labrador  has,  according  to  Dr.  Grenfell,  other  advantages.  It  seems  somewhat  far- 
fetched to  regard  it  as  a  possible  health  resort,  but  Dr.  Grenfell  states  that,  "  So 
healthful  is  the  country  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  for  neurotics, 
or  even  to  persons  with  disposition  for  tuberculosis.  In  winter  the  dry  cold,  in  spring 
the  Jow  latitude  and  reflected  sunshine,  and  in  summer  the  clear,  cold,  bracing  air  are 

*  Labrador :  the  Country  and  the  People.     Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  and  others.     8vo.     Pp.  xii-497. 
London  :  Macmilb.n  &  Co.,  1909.     34  OB.— 10*. 
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great  recommendations."  Dr.  Grenfell's  book  has  little  pretensions  to  literary  style, 
but  contains  a  very  useful  account  of  the  country,  its  fisheries,  its  fauna,  and 
inhabitants.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  is  the  account  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  experi- 
ment in  introducing  domesticated  reindeer  from  Lapland,  from  which  he  hopes  the 
settlers  will  reap  great  advantages.  P.  E.  L. 

SOUTH  AFRICA   AND   EUROPE.* 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hope,  the  Principal  of  Potchefstroom  College,  had  a  happy  idea  when 
he  wrote  this  little  book,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  history  of  South  Africa  and  that  of  Europe ;  and,  slight  as  his  sketch  is,  it  certainly 
fills  a  useful  gap,  and  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  younger  generation  in 
South  Africa  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
Mr.  Hope's  views,  nor  do  we  think  he  has  devoted  sufficient  space  to  the  part  South 
Africa  has  played  in  shaping  the  policy  of  this  country,  or  treated  altogether  adequately 
the  intimate  connection  between  Cape  Colony  and  India.  The  express  limitations  of 
the  work  naturally  account  for  certain  omissions  in  a  generally  admirable  account. 
Mr.  Hope  states  in  his  Preface  that  "  the  pioneer  work  of  research  into  South  African 
archives  was  begun  forty  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,"  and  altogether  ignores 
Donald  Moodie's  invaluable  "Record,"  published  in  1838,  which  marks  the  bed-rock 
of  subsequent  investigations.  Mr.  Hope's  book  is  not  one  of  original  research,  and 
therefore  contains  nothing  specially  new  in  relation  to  South  African  history.  We 
are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  he  repeats  the  old  fable  about  the  Portuguese  being 
afraid  of  making  a  settlement  in  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  supposed  ferocity  of  the 
natives.  This  fear  he  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Viceroy  d' Almeida  was  killed  in 
Table  Bay,  "probably  the  only  occasion  when  soldiers  wore  armour  in  South  Africa." 
There  seem  insufficient  grounds  for  this  statement  if  he  intends  us  to  believe  that 
all  the  soldiers  were  so  clad.  Neither  De  Barros  nor  Correa  mentions  that  the  Portuguese 
wore  armour — their  accounts,  indeed,  incline  us  to  an  opposite  belief ;  although  it  Is 
true  that  a  later  writer  states  that  d' Almeida  had  removed  his  gorget.  But  the 
circumstances  of  this  disastrous  rout  of  the  Portuguese  were  quite  exceptional.  Their 
boats  were  away  from  the  shore,  and  when  they  retreated  to  the  sands,  it  was  only 
to  find  a  treacherous  foothold  and  to  become  an  easy  mark  for  the  Hottentots'  stones 
and  arrows.  Had  the  party  been  clad  in  armour  it  is  probable  that  the  arrows, 
stones,  and  darts  would  have  done  little  damage.  The  accounts  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are,  however,  contradictory,  some  stating  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  shields  and 
were  only  armed  with  a  few  swords,  and  others  asserting  that  they  were  armed  with 
guns.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  this  incident  influenced  the  future  history  of 
South  Africa  in  any  way.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  doubtful  statements 
o£  this  nature  Mr.  Hope's  book  has  been  well  and  carefully  worked  out.  Although  he 
throws  no  fresh  light  upon  history,  the  standpoint  from  which  it  has  been  approached 
is  new,  and  the  author  breaks  away  from  the  "  splendid  isolation  "  of  view  so  frequently 
indulged  in  by  other  writers.  Colonial  history  cannot  be  adequately  understood  if 
it  be  "locked  up  in  a  series  of  isolated  historical  strong  rooms.  Mr.  Hope  is  quite 
right.  The  history  of  South  Africa  is  nearly  and  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Europe— perhaps  more  closely  than  that  of  any  other  distant  community— and  his  work 
is  therefore  distinctly  one  to  be  received  thankfully,  and  one  which  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  lead  to  further  investigation  along  the  same  line  of  thought.  He  has  broken 
away  from  the  old  parochialism  so  observable  in  South  African  histories,  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  fact. 

*  Our  Place  in  History.  C.  D.  Hope.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-212.  Cape  Town :  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co., 
1909.  16  oz.  3*.  6d. 
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THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   WAR.* 

Most  of  the  histories  of  the  South  African  War  are  either  too  long,  too  technical, 
or  too  personal  in  treatment  for  the  general  reader,  who  so  frequently  requires  a 
summary  rather  than  a  more  complete  account.  The  output  of  literature  dealing  with 
this  subject  has  been  so  immense  that  it  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  concise  account  free  from  technicalities  and  the  personal  element.  The  author  of 
"A  Handbook  of  the  Boer  War,"  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  has  written  an 
exceedingly  able  summarised  account  of  the  war,  which  should  become  a  useful  work 
of  reference.  He  has  selected  his  materials  with  care,  and  has,  of  course,  the  advantage 
of  using  the  "Times"  and  "Official"  histories  and  comparing  their  statements  with 
his  own  impressions.  The  result  is  a  compact  little  book,  clearly  and  concisely  written, 
containing  a  lucid  statement  of  facts,  and  particularly  free  from  carping  criticism  of 
individual  officers.  Where  the  author  does  intrude  his  own  opinions,  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  some  grounds  for  the  criticisms  he  offers.  He  aptly  terms  the  Boers  the  Round- 
heads of  Africa,  and  compares. their  military  exploits  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  his 
mounted  trcops.  At  the  same  time  he  contrasts  their  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  consequent  stubborn  enthusiasm,  with  the  more  matter-of-fact  attitude  of 
the  British  troops.  The  latter,  he  believes,  are  singularly  lacking  in  patriotism,  owing 
largely  to  their  training  when  young.  But  in  spite  of  this  defect  the  British  recruit 
becomes  an  excellent  soldier,  "  perhaps,  next  to  the  Turk,  the  best  in  Europe."  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  soon  acquires  a  high  sense  of  duty,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  takes  the  place  of  the  more  abstract  idea  of  patriotism.  Of  the  British 
officer  the  author,  who  himself  served  for  twenty-six  months  in  South  Africa,  has 
not  so  high  an  opinion.  "  The  British  officer,"  he  says,  "  played  at  war  in  South  Africa 
much  in  the  same  way  that  he  hunted,  or  played  cricket  or  polo  at  home.  He  enjoyed 
the  sport  and  the  game,  did  his  best  for  his  own  side,  and  rejoiced  if  he  was  successful, 
but  was  not  greatly  disturbed  when  he  lost.  The  dictum  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  says  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  upon  the  playing  fields  at  Eton. 
It  would  not  be  so  very  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  guns  at  Sannah's  Post  were 
captured  on  the  polo-ground  at  Hurlingham ;  that  Magersfontein  was  lost  at  Lord's ; 
that  Spion  Kop  was  evacuated  at  Sandown ;  and  that  the  war  lingered  on  for  thirty -two 
months  in  the  Quorn  and  Pytchley  coverts."  Commenting  on  the  influence  of  sport 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  author  continues  that  thousands  "  are  more  exasperated 
by  the  defeat  of  the  team  which  they  patronise  in  a  Cup  Tie  match  than  they  would 
be  by  the  loss  of  a  battle  by  the  British  Army ' ' — a  statement  for  which  there  is 
considerable  justification.  Apart  from  these  preliminary  outbreaks,  the  author  does 
not  unnecessarily  intrude  his  opinions,  but  gives  us  a  really  capable  text-book  which 
narrates  the  chief  incidents  of  the  war  and  marshals  the  facts  so  that  the  ordinary 
reader  can  easily  master  the  main  outlines  of  that  prolonged  struggle  for  Southern 
Africa.  P.  E.  L. 

A  DECADE  OF  LEGISLATIONS 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  greatest  importance,  indispensable  to  public  libraries, 
and  one  which  could  with  advantage  be  added  to  many  private  collections.  It  is  needless 

*  A  Handbook  of  the  Boer  War.     12rno.    Pp.  377.     London  :  Gale  &  Polden,  1910.    16  oz.— 5s. 

t  The  Legislation  of  the  Empire.  Being  a  survey  of  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  British 
Dominions  from  1898  to  1907.  Edited,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legis- 
lation, by  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  and  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  John  Macdonell.  4  vols.  Boy.  8vo.  London  :  Butterworth  &  Co.,  11  Bell 
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to  say  that  the  work  has  been  well  done,  and  that  it  is  a  model  for  clearness  and 
conciseness,  because  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  is  too  well  known 
to  need  commendation ;  but  attention  should  certainly  be  called  to  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  its  contents,  for  it  is  a  guide  to  the  legislation  of  the  Empire  during  the  last 
decade — a  period  perhaps  more  fruitful  in  the  production  of  new  laws  than  any  previous 
epoch.  During  the  last  ten  years  much  happened  that  was  likely  to  increase  the  legis- 
lative output  of  the  Empire.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  came  into  full  being 
while  the  State  Parliaments  retained  control  over  the  greater  number  of  matters 
requiring  legislation ;  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  constituted, 
Southern  Nigeria  was  reorganised,  Seychelles  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony,  and 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  (now  again  Orange  Free  State)  were  added  to 
the  Empire.  These  political  movements  naturally  increased  the  output  of  statutes 
and  ordinances.  Sir  James  Macdonell  points  out  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  statutes 
summarised  in  this  book  have  been  short.  Some  have  "  fallen  short  of  the  legislator's 
aim,"  and  "the  survey  suggests  that  rapid  legislation  means  short-lived  legislation," 
while  Lord  Rosebery,  in  speaking  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  laws,  says : 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  incline  to  that  small  heresy  (if  it  be  a  heresy)  that  the 
State  is  most  fortunate  which  achieves  its  own  development  by  the  character  and  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  its  own  citizens,  and  with  as  little  support  and  guidance  as  possible 
from  legislation."  If  that  be  so,  we  are  in  a  parlous  state  indeed,  for  it  is  computed 
that  during  the  ten  years  covered  by  these  volumes  over  25,000  statutes  and  ordinances 
were  passed,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey  more  than  18,000  of  these  had 
to  be  examined.  The  value  of  the  work  that  has  been  achieved  in  this  comparative 
summary  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  useful  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  student  of.  sociological  problems.  It  should  certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Empire,  for,  although  in  no  sense  critical  of 
results,  it  is  nevertheless  a  guide  as  to  what  legislation  should  be  avoided  and  what 
should  be  followed.  Nor  can  it  be  neglected  by  the  tropical  administrator,  for  it  deals 
with  British  India  and  other  Eastern,  African,  and  West  Indian  Colonies,  as  well  as 
with  the  self-governing  dominions.  We  would  also  point  out  the  value  of  such  a 
summary  of  the  chief  points  in  recent  legislation  to  the  busy  man  who  cannot  find  time 
to  wade  through  the  many  volumes  of  Acts  issued  during  the  past  decade,  which,  as 
Sir  John  Macdonell  says,  "cannot  cover  much  less  than  60,000  pages.  We  shall  not 
be  far  wrong,"  he  continues,  "if  we  conceive  a  statutory  output  four  times  the  size  of 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' "  To  the  librarian,  too,  the  advantage  of  having 
this  mass  of  legislation  digested  within  volumes  of  a  uniform  size  is  inestimable.  As 
Mr.  Bed  well  points  out,  "the  heterogeneous  collection  as  it  stands  on  the  shelves  is 
the  despair  of  the  librarian.  Efforts  to  secure  some  uniformity  in  size  have  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  laws  of  one  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  a  Crown  Colony  are  printed  upon  paper  of  one  size  at  the 
beginning  and  upon  another  before  its  termination."  The  Library  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  whole  of  this  legislation,  together  with, 
in  most  cases,  complete  sets  of  Acts  and  revised  statutes,  long  sets  of  law  reports, 
valuable  treatises  on  various  branches  of  colonial  and  Indian  law,  and  the  bye-laws  and 
regulations  of  nearly  all  Colonial  municipalities  of  any  importance.  P.  E.  L. 

OVERSEAS   VERSE. 

The  output  of  books  of  verse  shows  no  abatement.  In  Australia  itself  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  budding  poet  through  the  agency  of  the  many  "competitions" 
held  in  different  towns  in  connection  with  the  various  literary  and  other  societies. 
Nothing  of  a  very  high  order  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  way,  but  the  spirit 
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of  emulation  is  awakened,  to  the  ultimate  improvement,  we  hope,  of  Australian  litera- 
ture. Mr.  M.  Forrest,  whose  little  book  of  poems,*  "  Alpha  Centauri,"  reaches  us  from 
Melbourne,  has  contributed  to  several  of  these  competitions,  but  only  one  of  the  poems 
in  this  collection  is  worth  preservation,  and  that  is  so  surprisingly  good  in  comparison 
with  the  others  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Muse  can  be  so  fickle  and 
coy.  This  is  entitled  "The  Native-born,"  and  won  the  prize  at  the  Toowoomba 
Eisteddfod  in  1907,  a  distinction  it  thoroughly  deserved.  Another  Australian  book 
of  verse  is  t  "  Australian  Heart  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  by  Annie  B.  Ellard.  The  majority 
are  religious  in  tone,  and  none  rise  above  the  mediocre;  but  "if  sentiment  be  the 
food  of  men,  then  we  are  rich  indeed."  They  are  sincerely  written,  but  lack  the 
divine  fire.  In  a  third  volume  t  from  Australia,  entitled  "The  Ways  of  Many 
Waters,"  Mr.  E.  J.  Brady,  who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin, 
sings  of  the  sea,  not  very  convincingly,  it  is  true,  but  with  considerable  vivacity. 
Unfortunately,  the  humour  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  style  is  oceanic- 
Kiplingese.  Miss  Jessie  Mackay,  in  her  book  of  verse, §  "Land  of  the  Morning,"  has 
written  a  volume  that  is  much  above  the  average.  We  can  speak  of  these  poems  in  high 
terms,  for  they  are  full  of  the  true  poetic  instinct  for  colour,  motion,  light,  and  every- 
thing that  is  likely  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  true  poet.  And  in  addition  the  authoress 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  folk  romance  of  New  Zealand : 

Land  of  the  morning,  Kiwa's  golden  daughter, 
Land  of  the  fleet-foot  mist  and  singing  water, 
Come  I,  a  dreamer,  late  and  lightly  sowing 
Dream-seed  on  water,  songs  upon  the  flowing 
Of  your  white  furrow.    You,  and  will  you  listen? 
Won,  then,  the  world,  whatever  gloom  or  glisten ! 
You  first  and  last — my  world  of  alp  and  water — 
Land  of  the  morning,  Kiwa's  golden  daughter ! 

Perhaps  the  best  portions  of  the  book  are  the  Maori  folk  tales,  which  ure  strong  and 
rugged  and  full  of  the  divine  fire  of  the  Polynesian  poetic  conception.  There  are  many 
gems  in  this  book  which  denote  the  true  lover  of  Nature.  We  auote  from  "  The 
Noosing  of  the  Sun-God  "  :  — 

Thou  art  the  Sun-God, 

Te  Ra  of  the  flaming  hair. 

Heretofore  man  is  thy  moth. 

What  is  the  life  of  man, 

Bound  to  thy  rushing  wings, 

Thou  fire-bird  of  Rangi  ? 

A  birth  in  a  burning; 

A  flash  and  a  war- word. 


There  is  something  strong  and  stirring  in  the  above  and  in  such  verses  as  this:  — 
The  sky  was  a  smother 
Of  flame  and  commotion, 
Low  leaped  the  red  fringes 
To  harass  the  mountains. 


*  Alpha  Centauri.     M.  Forrest.     12mo.    Pp.  92.    Melbourne :  Thomas  C.  Lothian,  1909.    8  oz. 

f  Australian  Heart  Songs  and  Sonnets.  Annie  B.  Ellard.  12mo.  Pp.  xv-208.  Sydney: 
Marchand  &  Co.,  1909.  12  oz. 

}  The  Ways  of  Many  Waters.  E.  J.  Brady.  12mo.  Pp.  155.  Melbourne  :  Thomas  C.  Lothian, 
1909.  lQoz.-3s.ed. 

§  Land  of  the  Morning.  Jessie  Mackay.  12mo.  Pp.  139.  Christchurch,  N.Z. :  Whitcombe 
&  Tombs,  1910.  8  oz. 
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M.  Louis  Joseph  Doucet  has  written  two  charming  books  of  verse*  which  will  appeal 
to  all  lovers  of  French  poetry  by  reason  of  their  pleasing  sentiment  and  light  and 
tender  fancy.  M.  Doucet  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ecole  litteraire  de  Montreal, 
and  writes  with  an  easy  and  fanciful  pen,  revealing  himself  as  a  master  of  his  art 
and  a  close  observer  and  lover  of  Nature.  Some  of  his  poems  are  tinged  with  a  subtle 
melancholy,  but  nearly  all  strike  responsive  chords  and  appeal  directly  to  the  reader— 
which  is  the  true  art  of  the  poet.  The  Preface,  commencing — 

Mes  dits  ne  sont,  helas  !  que  des  fagots  de  greve 

Que  bruleront  un  soir  quelque  nautonier; 
Mais  qu'importe !  da  moins  la  cendre  de  mon  reve 

Ne  sera  pas  entiere  enfouie  au  gravier, 

suggests  that  the  poet  owes  much  to  the  influence  of  Fra^ois  Villon.  These  poems 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  in  English,  nor  could  they  either  be  translated  or 
adequately  described  in  this  language.  They  owe  much  of  their  subtlety  and  charm  to 
the  medium  of  communication.  "  La  sincerite,  1'attendrissement,  une  franche  saveur 
de  terroir  et  1'abondance  sont  les  qualites  maitresses  de  ce  genereux  poete  au  coeur  naif. 
Ces  qualites,  il  les  possede  a  un  degre  difficile  a  atteindre,  et  jamais  au  Canada  le 
sentiment  de  la  nature  n'a  chante  avec  autant  de  chaleur  et  de  pittoresque. "  This  is 
high  praise,  but  does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  worth  of  these  charming  poems. 

P.  E.  L. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Seligmann,    C.    G. — The  Melanesians   of  British  New  Guinea.     8vo.     Pp.   xxiii — 766.     Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press.     London  :  C.   F.  Clay,  1910.     4  Ibs.— 21s. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  on  the  ethnology  of  British  New  Guinea  that  has  yet 
been  published.  The  greater  part  of  the  material  utilised  in  this  volume  was  collected  in 
1904  during  the  Daniels  Ethnographical  Expedition  to  New  Guinea  and  during  the  visit  of 
the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits  in  1898.  Dr.  Seligmann  has 
produced  from  the  notes  then  collected  an  extremely  able  and  painstaking  investigation  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Papua.  He  has  been 
assisted  by  other  well-known  experts,  such  as  Captain  Barton,  late  Administrator,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Haddon,  and  Dr.  H.  0.  Forbes,  and  has  received  invaluable  help  from  missionaries  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  without  whose  aid  much  of  the  book  could  never  have  been  written. 
The  title  "  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea  "  was  selected  to  emphasise  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  the  immigrants  who  have  occupied  so  much  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  expressly 
shuts  out  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  possession,  who  are  designated  by  the  term  Papuan,  as 
distinguished  from  Papuasian,  used  for  the  first  time  to  signify  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea  and  its  archipelago.  This  necessary ,  distinction  will  no  doubt  be  followed  in  other 
publications,  and  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  study  of  the  Papuasian  peoples.  The 
immigrant  Melanesians  are  divided  into  the  Massim — Eastern  Papuo-Melanesians — and  the 
Western  Papuo-Melanesians.  There  is  scarcely  any  matter  connected  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  immigrant  Melanesians  that  has  not  been  dealt  with  very  thoroughly  in  this 
admirable  volume,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  various  arts  and  crafts,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  the  subject  of  a  further  volume.  Not  only  are  the  family  life,  courtship, 
betrothal  and  marriage,  morals,  feasts,  songs,  magic  and  sorcery,  religion,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  various  tribes  explained,  but  the  custom  of  succession  and  holding  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  chieftainship  are  also  described.  Captain  Barton  contributes  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  annual  trading  expedition  to  the  Papuan  Gulf,  and  there  are  also  a  collection  of  folk- 
tales and  a  glossary  of  words. 

*  La  Chanson  du  Passant:  Po6sies  Canadiennes.  Louis  Joseph  Doucet.  8vo.  Pp.  110. 
Montreal :  Librairie  Nationale  Albert  Ferland,  1908.  La  Jonch6e  Nouvelle  :  Poesies  Canadiennes, 
Louis  Joseph  D,  oucet.  8vo.  Pp.  96.  Montreal :  J.  G.  Yon,  Editeur,  1910. 
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Morley,    John. — Speeches  on   Indian  Affairs.     With  an  appreciation  and   a  portrait.     12mo. 

Pp.  xxxii — 220,  xvi.     Madras  :  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.     1  rupee. 

This  is  a  useful  little  volume  issued  by  a  firm  whose  publications  are  getting  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Indian  market.  The  "Appreciation"  is  eulogistic  of  Lord  Morley's  work. 
'•  While  other  British  politicians  have  been  passing  for  Imperial  statesmen  and  Imperial 
missionaries,  he  alone  has,  by  his  political  conduct,  statesmanlike  virtues,  and  by  what  he 
has  done  to  lift  up  in  the  scale  of  nations  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  whom  Providence 
%as  happily  placed  under  the  sway  of  England,  earned  the  title  to  be  an  Imperial  statesman 
whose  share  in  consolidating  and  strengthening  the  mighty  Imperial  fabric,  posterity  will 
recognise  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  British  statesman." 

Mathew,   John. — Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland.     12mo.     Pp.  xxiii-256.     London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1910      14  oz.—  5*. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  For  six 
consecutive  years  he  was  constantly  in  touch  with  the  Kabi  and  Wakka  tribes,  and  their 
language  became  to  him  almost  a  second  mother-tongue.  For  this  reason  his  excursion  into 
the  intricate  subject  of  Australian  ethnology  is  of  great  value,  and  more  especially  because 
Mr.  Mathew  makes  full  use  of  his  unique  linguistic  knowledge  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
two  tribes  and  their  connection  with  the  Austro-Tasmanian  race.  The  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  aborigines  of  Australia  are  of  a  hybrid  descent,  of  which  the  basal  element 
is  Papuasian — represented  in  recent  times  by  the  now  extinct  Tasmanians — into  which  was 
introduced  a  probable  Dravidian  element,  modified  in  Northern  Australia  by  the  introduction 
of  a  slighter  Malay  graft.  In  this  he  falls  foul  of  some  other  authorities,  who  believe  in  an 
affinity  between  the  Australian  and  African  tongues.  Mr.  Mathew's  account  of  the  two  tribes, 
upon  the  study  of  whom  he  has  built  up  his  theory,  is  extremely  interesting.  He  deals  with 
their  physical  and  mental  traits,  customs,  arts,  social  organisation,  folk-lore,  and  language, 
the  latter  being  of  great  importance  to  the  ethnologist  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  any  conclusion  without  the  help  of  comparative  philology. 

Lee-Warner,   Sir   William.— The    Native    States    of    India.      8vo.      Pp.    xiv-425.      London : 

Macniillan  &  Co.     1910.     10s. 

To  most  people  India  appeals  as  a  political  entity  rather  than  as  an  Empire  containing, 
in  addition  to  the  purely  British  provinces,  several  hundred  semi-independent  States,  of 
varying  degrees  of  sovereignty,  each  one  affected  by  different  treaties  and  entering  into 
more  or  less  close  relations  with  the  Paramount  Power.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  now  and 
again  of  the  semi-sovereign  States  which,  to  the  number  of  693,  form  so  important  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Protected 
Princes  of  India  " — which  is  issued  under  the  new  title  of  "  The  Native  States  of  India,'7  in 
deference  to  certain  criticisms  directed  against  the  former — writes  with  great  lucidity  on  an 
extremely  complicated  subject.  There  is  much  confusion  as  to  the  exact  political  position 
of  those  Native  Indian  States  which  are  "more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
Government."  Authorities  have  differed  even  as  to  the  best  designation  for  them.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  wrote  of  the  Native  princes  that  "  some  are  practically  independent  sove- 
reigns," while  Sir  George  Campbell  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Nepal  alone  retained  any 
remains  of  independence.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  classified  the  States  as  "  protected  dependent 
States,"  and  Sir  Lewis  Tupper  called  them  "feudatory  States."  Sir  Henry  Maine  termed 
them  semi-sovereign — an  example  that  has  been  followed  by  Sir  William  Lee- Warner  through- 
out this  able  book,  which  is  a  careful  examination  of  Indian  treaties  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  semi-sovereign  States  and  a  critical  treatise  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Native  States 
and  the  Indian  Government.  Insomuch  as  the  semi-sovereign  States  have  now  lost  the  power 
of  negotiation  with  each  other  and  of  entering  into  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  full  control  of  their  internal  affairs,  they  present  an  extremely 
interesting  problem  to  the  student  of  political  sociology  which  is  not  presented  in  quite  the 
same  manner  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  has  answered  many  of 
the  questions  that  will  naturally  occur  to  the  inquirer;  and,  having  approached  the  subject 
from  the  historical  standpoint  instead  of  plunging  in  media  res  at  the  commencement,  he 
has  written  a  work  which  is  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  and  an  example 
of  what  a  closely  reasoned  and  synthetically  arranged  treatise  should  be.  "  The  Native 
States  of  India"  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  problem  of  government  in  India. 

Cameron,  Edward  Robert.  -  Thr  Law  of  Life,  An-idi'iit.  cnnl  Cuunuili •>•.  1  n.-mranrr  in  Canada. 
Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-1052,  xxi.  Montreal  :  Wilson  &  Lafleur.  1910.  4J  Ib. 

Butler,  William  Ti.—The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  Bill*  of  E.rcliiinyr  Art.  1906, 
with  all  the  Statutory  Amendments  \'ii-itinl.  Collated,  and  Indexed.  12mo.  Pp.  vi- 
592.  Montreal  :  Wilson  &  Lafleur.  1910.  17  oz. 
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Foran,   T.  P. —The    Workman's  Compensation  Act  of  Quebec.     Annotated  by  T.    P.   Foran. 

8vo.     Pp.  xi-230.     Montreal  :  Wilson  &  Lafleur.     1910.     18  oz. 

The  Canadian  Eoyal  Commission  on  Life  Insurance  issued  its  report  in  1907,  and  the 
practical  outcome  was  the  Dominion  Insurance  Act  of  1910,  which  has  been  most  ably  and 
exhaustively  treated  in  Mr.  Cameron's  "Law  of  Life,  Accident,  and  Guarantee  Insurance' in 
Canada."  The  Act  of  1910  has  made  some  radical  changes  in  the  existing  law,  and  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  Cameron's  treatise  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  only  does 
it  deal  with  all  the  new  features  of  the  Dominion  Act,  but  goes  much  further  and  approaches 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  legislation.  This  is  an  extremely  valuable 
feature  of  his  work,  because  insurance  legislation  in  Canada,  having  been  evolved  largely  from 
the  Act  passed  in  1865  by  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada,  has  differed  considerably  in  the 
various  Provinces.  The  latter  have  legislated  for  themselves,  and  Mr.  Cameron  has  therefore 
compared  "  this  concurrent  but  diverse  legislation,"  and  has  pointed  out  "  how  far  the 
decisions  on  the  Dominion  statute  are  applicable  to  cases  arising  under  the  corresponding 
Provincial  statutes."  Mr.  Cameron's  works  are  already  well  known  to  Canadian  lawyers,  and 
they  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  latest  treatise.  In  his  edition  of  "  The 
Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Butler  comprises  all  the  amendments  to  date  and 
gives  as  nearly  a  correct  copy  of  the  official  version  as  was  possible.  The  volume  is  provided 
with  a  good  index,  and  should  be  of  considerable  utility  to  the  members  of  the  Quebec  Bar 
and  to  the  commercial  world  in  general.  Mr.  T.  P.  Foran  points  out  in  the  preface  of  his 
treatise  on  "  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Quebec  "  that  this  law  is  founded  upon 
the  French  law  of  1898,  and  that  on  this  account  "its  own  father  would  not  know  it.'  Of 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  only  British  Columbia  and  Quebec  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 
So  far  as  Quebec  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of  cases  arising  out  of  the 
Act,  and  Mr.  Foran  gives  adequate  attention  to  the  more  important.  An  appendix  gives  the 
French  law  as  amended  and  the  Imperial  Act  of  1906.  The  author  deals  very  exhaustively 
with  the  complicated  issues  that  arise  out  of  the  Quebec  Act,  and  his  treatise  should  be  of 
much  use  to  employers  of  labour  in  that  Province. 

Formby,  John.—  The  American  Civil  War:  A  Concise  History  of  its  Causes,  Progress,  and 
Results.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii-520  and  a  volume  of  65  Maps.  London  :  John  Murray.  1910. 
3  lb.— 18s. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  yet  published  of  this  critical  period  of  American 
history,  because  it  not  only  deals  with  the  real  causes  of  the  war  and  gives  special  attention 
to  the  operations  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Mexico,  but  also  contains  a  very  careful  summarised 
account  of  the  different  campaigns  with  due  regard  to  their  interdependence.  It  is  not  too 
technical  nor  detailed  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  is,  in  fact,  what  it  purports  to  be — a 
concise  history  of  the  war  rather  than  of  the  fighting.  Mr.  Formby  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  labours.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  adequate  history  of 
the  American  Civil  War  in  a  handy  form.  The  great  histories  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  Davis, 
Badeau,  and  other  writers,  and  the  personal  accounts  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Lee  are  too  long 
or  detailed  for  the  busy  man.  Mr.  Formby  has  struck  the  right  note  in  his  condensed  account, 
and  has  carried  out  his  plan  in  an  able  manner.  An  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
album  of  maps  drawn  to  the'  same  scale,  the  value  of  which  will  be  recognised  by  any  student 
who  has  struggled  with  the  maps  in  other  histories.  The  author  carefully  traces  the  inception 
and  progress  of  the  war,  gives  summaries  of  the  general  position  at  different  stages,  and 
does  not.  overlook  the  political  influences  which  moulded  the  conduct  of  the  various  cam- 
paigns. A  very  useful  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  chief  actors,  and  another  to 
the  results  and  lessons  of  the  war. 

Sanjiva  Row,  T.  V.—The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1908,  with  the  Case  Law  thereon. 
Two  Vols.  Roy.  8vo.  Madras  :  Law  Printing  House.  1910. 

Sanjiva  Bow,  T.  V.  —  The  Indian  Evidence  Act,  with  the  Case  Law  thereon.  Two  Vols. 
Roy.  8vo.  Madras  :  Law  Printing  House.  1910. 

Sanjiva  Row,  T.  V.—The  Lawyer's  Reference  :  Being  an  Historical  Surrey  of  the  Indian  Case 
Law:  Madras  (Criminal}.  Roy.  8vo.  Madras:  Law  Printing  House.  1909.  Rs.  16. 

Sanjiva  ^  Row,  T.  V.—The  Lawi/fr'.<  Reference:  II,  in;/  ,,n  lli<l,>n,;,l  ^urrri/  of  tlir  Indian. 
Case  Law:  Cti/n/ff,/  (Crir/ii/ir/?).  Roy.  8vo.  Madras:  Law  Printing  House.  19G9 
Rs.  16. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Sanjiva  Row.  of  Trichinopoly,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enterprise  he  has 
shown  in  the  production  of  the  above-named  volumes,  which  are  of  great  value  to  all  students 
of  Indian  law.  It  is  his  intention  to  issue  a  digest  of  both  criminal  and  civil  cases  from  the 
year  1836  to  the  present  time.  The  want  of  a  consolidated  digest  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  apparent.  Mr.  Sanjiva  Row,  with  the  exemplary  and  indefatigable  industry  he  has 
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always  shown  in  his  profession,  recognised  the  necessity  of  bringing  existing  digests  to  date 
by  consulting  and  consolidating  previous  law  reports.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  full  support 
will  be  given  to  this  enterprise,  which  must  have  been  a  costly  one.  The  author  has  kindly 
presented  these  valuable  volumes  to  the  Library,  where  they  can  be  used  by  all  interested  in 
Indian  law.  As  works  of  reference  they  are  of  great  use,  and  can  be  easily  consulted,  as 
the  offences  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  decided  cases  follow  immediately  after  the  special 
sections.  The  volumes  on  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  of  1872  are  of  high  authority. 

Wider  Britain :  Past  and  Present.—  12mo.     Pp.  320.     Londcn  :   W.   &  R.   Chambers.     1910. 

16  oz.—ls.  6d. 

This  is  a  combined  history  and  geography  reader  which  could  with  advantage  be  adopted 
as  an  elementary  text-book  in  schools.  We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  this  admirably 
concise  account  of  the  British  Empire — there  is  not  enough  attention  given  to  the  forms  of 
government,  and  what  is  written  is  not  always  strictly  accurate.  The  Australian  State  Parlia- 
ments differ  very  greatly  from  the  Canadian  Provincial  Legislatures,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  deal  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  "  purely  local  affairs."  More  attention  might  also 
have  been  given  to  the  Indian  semi -sovereign  States. 

Gatacre,  Beatrix. — General  Gat  acre  :  The  Story  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Sir  William  Forbes 
Gatacre,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  1843-1906.  8vo.  Pp.  xi-296.  London  :  John  Murray. 
28  oz.— 10s.  6d. 

Lady  Gatacre  has  performed  a  distinct  service  in  writing  this  account  of  a  most  energetic, 
gallant,  and  enthusiastic  soldier,  whose  career  ended  in  disaster  but  not  in  .disgrace ;  and  she 
has  performed  her  task  with  an  amount  .of  moderation  and  tact  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Sir  William  Gatacre's  previous  career  and  the  important  part  he  played  in  the  South  African 
war  fully  warrant  the  writing  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us.  There  are  two  opinions 
as  to  the  justice  of  his  recall  from  South  Africa,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  soldier- 
like qualities  and  intense  enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  That  he  was  exceedingly  unfortunate 
at  an  extremely  critical  time  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  after  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  possible 
to  recognise  that  General  Gatacre  was  very  largely  the  victim  of  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  little  control.  The  portion  of  this  volume  which  deals  with  his  Indian  career,  and 
especially  with  his  successful  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  plague  in  Bombay,  is  of  great  interest, 
and  reveals  Gatacre  as  a  man  honoured  and  beloved  by  aTl  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

Madeira,    Percy    C.  —Hunting   in   British   East  Africa.      8vo.      Pp.    304.      Philadelphia   and 

London  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     1909.     3  lb.— 21s. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  lovers  of  sport.  It  is  well 
produced  and  full  of  good  illustrations,  and,  above  all,  it  is  so  well  written  that  it  is  likely  to 
have  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  general  run  of  books  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Madeira  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  on  one  occasion  was  lost  for  two  days, 
without  food  or  water,  in  the  rough  country  between  the  Tana  and  Thika  Rivers.  No  other 
part  of  the  world  can  boast  of  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  big  game,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Madeira  had  some  most  exciting  experiences.  The  author,  comparing  sport  in  Canada  and 
Africa,  thinks  "  it  is  a  question  whether  the  pleasure  of  getting  one  moose  or  one  sheep  that 
has  been  tracked  and  watched  for  day  after  day  is  not  a  greater  satisfaction  than  the  quick 
and  sure  return  that  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  work  in  Africa  will  bring  one  " ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  we  think  the  hunter  will  get  more  sport  out  of  the  almost  constant  adven- 
tures in  East  Africa,  with  their  hair-breadth  escapes  and  the  necessity  for  continual  watchful- 
ness, than  out  of  a  lone  trail  in  Canada. 

Tremearne,  Captain  A.  J.  TR.—The  Niger  and  the  West  Sudan;  or,  the  West  African's  Note- 
book. 8vo.  Pp.  151.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton  and  Arthur  H.  Wheeler  &  Co. 
1910.  6s. 

This  is  a  useful  compilation  containing  particulars  of  the  history,  ethnology,  and  present 
condition  of  West  Africa.  It  is  primarily  designed  for  those  who  are  about  to  take  up 
appointments  there,  and  is  "full  of  information  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  newcomer. 
Much  of  the  volume  has  already  seen  publication.  Thus  most  of  the  chapter  on  Education 
and  Anthropology  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  this  Journal,  and  the  chapters  on  the 
Yorubas,  the  Filani,  and  the  Hausas,  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Tremearne  is  fully  justified  in  including  these  chapters  in  his  book,  as  they  give 
in  a  handy  and  compact  form  much  useful  information  about  the  chief  races  of  West  Africa. 
The  chapter  on  the  history  of  Nigeria  is  of  considerable  interest,  though  somewhat  lacking 
in  cohesion.  The  volume  shows  evidences  of  having  been  prepared  in  a  hurry,  but  fills  a 
gap  in  the  literature  of  West  Africa,  and  will  be  decidedly  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 
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Robinson,   'William.  — By    Temple,   Shrine,    and   Lotus    Pool. — 8vo.      Pp.    xvi-396.      London  : 
Morgan  &  Scott.     1910.     20  oz.— 6s. 

This  is  a  guide  for  the  Protestant  missionary  proceeding  to  India  as  to  his  attitude  towards 
those  of  other  faiths  and  towards  native  customs  in  general.     It  is  marked  by  strong  common- 
sense  in  certain  aspects  of  this  question,  but  in  some  respects  is  open  to  severe  criticism. 
Rice,    Rev.   W.   A.  — Crusaders  of  the   Twentieth  Century;  or,   the  Christian  Missionary  and 
the  Muslim.    8vo.     Pp.  1-511.    London  :  Church  Missionary  Society.     1910.     2  lb.—  5s. 

This  is  a  very  able  book  dealing  with  the  chief  points  at  issue  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  and  marked  by  a  clear  understanding  of  Oriental  character  and  modes  of 
thought  and  reasoning.  The  author  has  stated  his  arguments  forcibly  and  concisely,  and 
clearly  recognises,  what  is  so  often  overlooked  by  labourers  in  the  mission- field,  that  efficiency, 
entailing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  possible  converts,  is  the  greatest  weapon 
of  the  missionary  when  accompanied  by  enthusiasm  and  faith.  An  admirable  book  for  the 
would-be  missionary  to  India,  as  it  demonstrates  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  religion,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  a  tolerant  and,  indeed,  lofty  outlook. 

Herbertson,  A.  J.  —A  Physiographical  Introduction  to  Geography.     12mo.     Pp.  120.     Oxford  : 

Clarendon  Press.     1910.     8  oz.— Is.  6d. 
A  useful  introduction  to  more  advanced  geography. 

Loti,    Pierre. — La  Mort   de   Philoz.     12mo.      Pp.   356.     Paris  :  Calmann-Levy,   3  rue   Auber. 

Fr.  3.50. 

This  is  the  sixty-ninth  edition  of  this  book,  which  was  first  published  in  1908.  The 
author's  views  and  his  powers  of  literary  description  are  too  well  known  to  need  special 
mention.  He  deplores  the  gradual  destruction  of  Philae,  "la  perle  de  1'Egypte,"  and  writes 
with  considerable  irony  of  the  vandalism  of  this  utilitarian  age.  "  Encourages  par  ce  succes," 
he  says,  "les  Anglais  vont  elever  encore  de  six  metres  le  barrage  du  Nil;  du  coup,  le  sanc- 
tuaire  d'Isis  aura  completement  plonge,  la  plupart  des  temples  antiques  de  la  Nubie  seront 
aussi  dans  1'eau.  .  .  .  Mais  cela  permettra  de  faire  de  si  productives  plantations  de  coton  !  " 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Pierre  Loti  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
oceans  of  cotton  is  too  great.  A  future  age  may  perhaps  look  back  on  the  Nile  Barrage  with 
anything  but  gratitude. 

Hattersley,    Charles    W.  — Erastus,    Slave   and    Prince :   A    True   Story    of    Uganda.      12mo. 

Pp.  36.     London  :  Church  Missionary  Society.     1910.     6d. 

The  story  of  a  Munyoro  youth  who  was  captured  and  taken  to  Kampala,  and  was  after- 
wards recognised  by  the  King  of  Bunjoro  as  a  near  relative. 
Ling.    C.  F.  — Dawn  in  Toda  Land :  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Effort  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 

12mo.     Pp.  xl-90.     London  :  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.     1910.     12  oz.— Is.  6d. 
The  Todas  are  a  small  tribe  of  Southern  India  who  number  only  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  souls.    A  pleasing  account  of  this  interesting  race. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry. — Britain  Across  the  Seas:  A  History  and  Description  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  xix-429.  London  :  National  Society's  Depository.  1910. 
3Jj  lb.— 10s.  6d. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ethnographical  portions  of  this  book  are  much  more  interesting 
than  the  purely  historical  chapters.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  a  past  master  in  ethnology,  but 
has  yet  to  win  his  laurels  as  an  historian.  The  book  is,  however,  one  of  considerable  interest, 
and  certainly  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
British  enterprise  in  Africa,  suitable  for  students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  those  countries  which  have  fallen  under  British  influence.  The  illus- 
trations are  particularly  good,  the  ethnological  details  sound,  and  the  information  about  those 
portions  of  Africa  with  which  the  author  has  been  chiefly  identified  is  well  and  concisely 
given.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  vast  to  be  treated  adequately  in  one  volume,  but  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  written  an  interesting  summary,  somewhat  lacking  in  cohesion,  but 
nevertheless  useful. 

Gaunt,    Mary.—  The   Mummy  Moves.     8vo.    Pp.   333.     London  :   T.    Werner    Laurie.     1910. 

12  oz.— 6*. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  number  of  pages  in  this  book  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  mystery  to  be  found  within.  The  authoress  has  succeeded  in  writing  an  entrancing 
detective  tale  founded  upon  fetish  murders  committed  by  West  African  natives.  She  has 
cleverly  worked  out  the  story  with  the  aid  of  Detective  Dodson,  whose  constant  quotations, 
although  exasperating,  are  generally  apt  and  to  the  point.  The  law  of  probability  is  strained 
to  its  uttermost  limits,  but  most  people  will  freely  forgive  this,  for  the  story,  although 
gruesome,  is  not  impossible  and  is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
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Patterson,   Lieut.-Col.   J.   H.  — In    the    Grip    of    the    Nyika.      8vo.      Pp.    14-389.      London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     1909.     32  oz.— 7s.  6d. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  well- written  account  of  sport  in  British  East  Africa  by  the 
author  of  "The  Man-eaters  of  Tsavo."  Nyika  is  not,  as  some  may  imagine,  the  name  of  a 
warrior  tribe  of  East  Africa,  but  represents  the  wilderness  or  bush  country.  Colonel  Patterson 
relates  his  adventures  with  much  vivacity,  and  they  will  be  interesting  alike  to  the  sportsman 
and  ordinary  reader.  He  met  with  the  misfortune  of  losing  over  ten  score  photographic  films , 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  One  point  should  be  specially  noted. 
The  author  believes  that  "  if  adequate  trial  were  made,  more  especially  with  that  fine-looking 
animal  the  Grevy  zebra,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  breeding,  &c.,  the  result  would  be 
more  than  satisfactory,  and  the  problem  of  transit  in  the  byways  of  East  Africa  completely 
solved."  This  book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fascinating  life  of  a  sportsman  in  British 
East  Africa,  and  the  writer  is  as  able  with  his  pen  as  with  his  gun,  which  is  saying  much. 

Griffiths,   Charles   John. — A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  with  an  Account  of  the  Mutiny 
at  Ferozepore  in  1857.     8vo.     Pp.  xii-260.     London  :  John  Murray.     1910.     22  oz.— 9.?. 
A  personal  account  by  a  Mutiny  veteran  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  of  that 
memorable  period.     There  is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  this  unpretentious  narrative. 

Bryce,    George.  — The  Siege  and  Conquest  of  the  North  .Pole,.     8vo.     Pp.   xv-334.     London  : 

Gibbings  &  Co.     1910.     23  oz.—  Is.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  very  useful  history  of  Arctic  discovery,  from  Parry's  expedition  of  1827 
to  the  expeditions  of  Peary  and  Cook.  Each  important  venture  is  dealt  with  separately,  and 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Keene's  expedition,  Hayes'  expedition,  the  German  expedition  of 
1869-70,  the  Austro- Hungarian  expedition  of  1872-4,  Greely's  expedition  of  1881-4,  and  other 
Arctic  voyages.  As  the  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole,  much  is 
omitted  that  relates  intimately  to  Arctic  exploration,  and  in  thus  restricting  the  scope  of 
his  monograph  Mr.  Bryce  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely.  The  author  reserves  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Cook's  alleged  discovery,  but  "  prefers  to  accept  his  statements  until  his 
opponents  prove  that  they  are  false." 

Boss-Johnson,  Cecil. — The  Trader:  A  Venture  in  New  Guinea.     Cr.  8vo.     Pp.  301.     London  : 

Duckworth  &  Co.     1909. 

An  interesting  story  of  trading  adventures  in  Papua,  full  of  local  colour,  brightly  written, 
and  of  considerable  value  because  the  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
There  are  useful  hints  about  the  beche-de-mer  fishery  and  the  rubber  and  gold  districts  to  be 
obtained  from  this  book. 

Sinclair,  Francis.  —From  the  Four   Winds.     Cr.   8vo.     Pp.   x-409.     London  :   Sampson  Low, 

Marston  &  Co.     1909.     18  oz.— 6s. 

Those  who  remember  Mr.  Sinclair's  former  book,  "  Under  North  Star  and  Southern  Cross," 
know  that  the  author  writes  with  the  sympathy  born  of  practical  experience  of  men  and 
events  in  many  seas.  The  present  volume  contains  five  well-written  yarns — two  relating  to  the 
South  Pacific  and  a  third  being  a  tale  of  Mexico.  The  fourth  story,  "The  Legend  of  the 
Magic  Rings,"  harks  back  to  Ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Sinclair  shows  a  poetical  instinct  and 
possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  bringing  before  his  readers  vivid  pictures  of  the  places  and 
people  he  describes. 

Maspero,    G.  —Ruines  et  paysages  d'Egypte.     Pp.   326.     8vo.     Paris  :   Libraire   Orientale  et 

Americaine,  6  Rue  de   Mezieres.     1910. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  upon  Egypt  than  the  author  of  this  book,  who,  as 
chief  of  the  Service  des  Antiquites,  has  spent  sixteen  years  in  that  country.  In  his  official 
capacity  Professor  Masperp  has  made  many  journeys  up  the  Nile  and  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  from  time  to  time  he  has  described  these  in  Le  Temps,  La  Grande  Revue,  and 
La  Revue  d' Orient.  Much  of  this  volume  has,  therefore,  appeared  in  another  form,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  of  great  interest  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Pierre  Loti's  book 
La  Mart  de  Philae.  Throughout  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  author's  vast  knowledge 
of  Egyptology.  This  book  is  in  no  sense  a  history  or  guide,  but  a  series  of  disconnected 
cnes  giving  Professor  Maspero's  impressions  in  a  readable  and  interesting  form. 

Koosevelt,    Theodore.  -The   Naval  Operations  of  the   War  between  Great  Britain   and  the 
1910      20   oz%s  8V°'      PP'    29°"      London:    SamPson   Low,    Marston    &    Co., 

hP  Sn  thiS  -b°°^  was,first  Published  it  naturally  received  much  attention.  All  that  need 
Roos  v VT- 1S  t  '  f™nd^g  hls  Sermon  uP°n  the  bed-rock  of  historical  events,  Mr. 
Scisfve  stleVeS  °f  PreParednes*  *«  naval  warfare  in  his  accustomed 
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Machar,    Agnes    Maule.— The  Story  of  Old  Kingston.      Cr.    8vo.     Pp.   291.     Toronto  :  The 

Musson  Book  Co. 

The  history  of  Kingston  is  of  much  more  than  local  interest,  and  the  authoress  of  this 
admirably  written  and  valuable  monograph  has  had  a  difficult  task  in  deciding  what  to 
admit  and  what  to  reject.  She  has  shown  such  good  judgment  that  her  work  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  students  of  Canadian  history  as  well  as  by  those  whose  interest  is  more 
restricted  and  local.  The  historical  school  in  Canada  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  works 
that  are  so  frequently  produced  on  Canadian  history  are  evidences  that  the  Dominion  is 
producing  a  school  of  writers  which  seems  destined  to  herald  the  golden  age  of  Canadian 
literature.  In  this  book  there  is  literary  style.  The  subject,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear 
somewhat  too  dry  for  the  ordinary  reader,  becomes  endowed  with  life  and  vigour  under  the 
fascinating  pen  of  the  authoress.  The  history  of  Kingston  is  long  and  interesting,  and  is 
one  of  which  her  citizens  may  be  proud.  First  known  as  Fort  Frontenac,  in  honour  of  its 
founder,  and  as  Cataraqui,  it  was  not  until  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  under  Captain  Grass 
that  its  present  name  was  adopted.  A  host  of  distinguished  men  have  been  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  city,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  United  Canada.  Frontenac 
and  La  Salle,  in  the  earlier  days,  Joseph  Brant,  Richard  Cartwright,  John  Simcoe,  Lord 
Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  Principal  Grant,  in  more  recent  times, 
have  all  given  distinction  to  the  town.  Miss  Machar  has  presented  its  history,  with  a 
fascinating  background  of  contemporary  events,  for  the  first  time  as  a  connected  whole. 

Sieveking,  J.  Giberne. — A  Turning-point  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.    8vo.    Pp.  vii.-226.     London  : 

David  Nutt.     1910.     20  oz.—ls.   6d. 

A  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Arrah,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  Arrah  House  was  defended  by  eight  European  civilians  and  fifty  Sikhs 
against  more  than  two  thousand  Sepoys.  An  appendix  contains  letters  from  John  Nicholson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOE. — SIB, — 

I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enclosed  Newfoundland 
stamp  (as  well  as  the  whole  series  belonging  to  the  issue)  is  printed  by  the  American 
Banknote  Company,  New  York.  Surely,  as  we  print  in  London  stamps  for  many  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  for  several  colonies,  Newfoundland  could  at  least  have  her  stamps 
printed  somewhere  in  the  British  Empire.  Canada  is  nearer  than  the  States,  anyway ; 
but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Newfoundland  has  not  one  single  printing-press 
in  the  whole  country  which  could  turn  out  her  own  stamps. 

Newfoundland  is  not  fair  to  herself,  let  alone  to  the  Empire,  in  not  printing  her 
own  stamps — stamps  with  the  face  of  the  Queen-Mother  which  go  out  into  the  whole 
world  as  emblems  of  Empire. 

Here  is  a  false  step  in  the  very  rudiments  of  what  Imperialism  can  claim  as 
imperative.  Yours,  &c., 

Berlin,  August  23,  1910.  Louis  HAMILTON. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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THE  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  late  Agent-General  for  Cape  Colony,  took  place 
on  September  5  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1831,  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Eev.  A.  G.  Fuller,  of  West  Drayton.  From  1846  to  1872  he  was 
editor  of  the  Cape  Argus,  and  it  was  riot  till  1878  that  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
Cape  House  of  Assembly.  Previous  to  that  he  had  acted  under  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment as  Emigration  Commissioner.  Sir  Thomas  sat  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
until  1902,  when  he  retired  to  take  up  appointment  as  Agent-General  for  Cape 
Colony  in  London.  He  was  closely  identified  with  important  South  African 
business  firms,  being  from  1875  to  1899  general  manager  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  in  South  Africa,  and  from  1899  to  1902  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  De  Beers  Mining  Company.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  (which  he  joined  in  1901)  and  an  esteemed  member  of  Council  for  eight 
years. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  August  17,  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bradford,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Kimberley,  and  for  many  years  an  hon.  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Institute,  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest.  For  twenty- 
seven  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Divisional  Council  of  Kimberley.  Mr.  Bradford 
was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  great  activity.  He  was  an  ardent  Imperialist, 
served  as  sergeant  in  the  early  'eighties  in  the  Diamond  Fields  Horse,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  on  the  Town  Guard  during  the  siege  of 
Kimberley. 

WE  also  regret  to  announce  that  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  a  valued  member  of 
Council  for  nearly  thirty  years,  died  on  September  10  at  Glorat,  Stirlingshire, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Sir  Charles,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth 
baronet  in  1861,  was  educated  in  Germany  and  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1850. 
On  his  return  in  1863  he  joined  the  Highland  Borderers  Militia,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1868.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Stirlingshire,  married  in  1867  Annie  Georgina,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Murray. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Captain  George  M.  H.  Stirling,  D.S.O.,  of  the  Essex 
Eegiment,  who  was  born  in  1869,  and  fought  in  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  Campaigns, 
in  the  South  African  War,  and  in  Somaliiand. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1887, 
took  place  at  Richmond  on  August  19. 

THE  death  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill  Rodger,  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  took 
place  on  September  19  at  10  Clarges  Street,  London,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  West  Africa,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Sir  John  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1877,  was  appointed  Chief  Magistrate  at  Selangor  in  1882,  and  from  1884  to 
1888  was  Acting  British  Resident  there.  After  serving  as  Resident  at  Pahang  Sir 
John  returned  to  Selangor,  and  was  transferred  to  Perak  in  1902.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
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THE  Council  adjourned  for  the  Recess  in  July,  and  will  meet  again  in  October,  when 
the  next  election  of  Fellows  will  take  place.  In  the  case  of  elections  taking  place  after 
September  30,  the  first  year's  subscription  carries  over  to  December  31,  1911. 

The  following  Representative  Standing  Committee  on  Emigration  has  been  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  Emigration  Conference  held  on 
May  30-31  last:  Chairman,  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.  :  — 

Mr.  William  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes),  Mr.  Philip  S.  Dowson  (East 
End  Emigration  Fund),  Mr.  Douglas  Eyre  (Children's  Farm  Homes  Association),  Mr.  E.  C. 


Gates  (Self-Help  Emigration  Society),  Miss  Mary  K.   Grimes   (Church  Emigration  Society), 
/nne   (Kent  Colonising  Association),   Mr.    Walter  Hazell,   J.P.    (Central 
(Unemployed)    Body  for  London),    Mr.    P.    H.    Kerr    (Settlers'   Emigration   Society),    Lady 


the  Rev.   R.   L.   Gwynnt 


Knightley  of  Fawsley  (British  Women's  Emigration  Association  and  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers),  Colonel  D.  C.  Lamb  (Salvation  Army),  Mr.  F.  Morris  (Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  Emigration  Sub-Committee),  Mr.  Guy  W.  Radford  (South  African  National 
Union),  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Miss  Beatrice  Vivian  (South  African  Colonisation 
Society),  the  Hon.  Lady  Talbot  (Victoria  League). 

The  Chairman   of   Council   and   the  Deputy    Chairman   of   Council   of   the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

Secretary,  JAMES  R.  BOOSE. 


ALTERATIONS   TO   THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  &o. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "  United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  1*.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  17  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
co  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

17.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EMIGRATION   CONFERENCE. 

The  Official  Report  has  now  been  issued,   and  copies  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each. 


Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  E.G.,  CALGABY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 
A.  B.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTBEAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HDLME,     VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 

F.  M.  SCLANDERS,  ESQ.,  SASKATOON. 

JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWARD   A.    PETHEBICK,   ESQ.,   MELBOURNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

D'ARCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 
EBNEST  BLACK,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  PERTH,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA: — 

CAPE   COLONY  :   HABBY   GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPE- 
TOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDERS,  F.B.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  POBT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMES,  ESQ.,  DUBBAN. 

ALEXANDEB  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BUBG. 

ORANGE   FREE    STATE  :    C.   P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TBANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GBAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWES,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE:  W.H.W. MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABEBONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLER,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUEHITZ,  ESQ.,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFBICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 
D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 


BRITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  EGBERT  DUFF,   GEORGE 

TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON  :   J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(B.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH     C.     CBAFTON,    ESQ.,    BAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIBO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.  L.  ALLABDYCE,  ESQ., 

C.M.G. 
FEDEBATED   MALAY    STATES:    E.   L.  BROCKMAN, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  NEGRI  SEMBILAN. 
FIJI:  GEORGE  Fox,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  SUVA. 
|  GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ARTHUR  HUDSON,  ACCRA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIB  E.  BICKHAM  Sw  EE 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
M  ALTA  :   HON.   SIB   EDWABD    M.    MEBEWETHEB, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

MAUBITIUS  :  C.  G.  MC!RVINE,  ESQ.,  PORT  Louis. 
NEWFOUNDLAND:  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,   M.H.B., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIR    CHARLES     C.    BOWBN,     M.L.C., 
MIDDLETON,  CHHISTCHUBCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIEB. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NIGEBIA,  NORTHERN:  SIB  WILLIAM  WALLACE 
K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGEBU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAB. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
RHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA  LEONE:   B.   M.   FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  FBEETOWN. 
STBAITS   SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIR  ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POST  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE:    STANLEY  C.   TOMKINS 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
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EDITOBIAL    NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  trade  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies,  which  has  been  awaited  with  impatience,  is  marked  by  modera- 
tion and  broadmindedness.  It  is  free  from  doctrinairism,  and 
Canada  and  the  deals  with  the  world  as  it  finds  it.  The  chief  features  are  the 
West  Indies.  recommendations  with  regard  to  Canadian  preference  and  the 
fiscal  questions  involved  in  reciprocity,  the  question  of  steamship 
and  telegraphic  communications,  and  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  preferential  arrangement  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  raised  first  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1890,  was  only  carried 
into  effect  in  1898,  when  the  British  preferential  tariff  was  extended  to  imports 
from  the  West  Indies  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  but  this  and  the  increase  a  couple  of 
years  later  (from  25  to  33£  per  cent.)  produced  little  result.  In  1901  sugar  from 
Porto  Eico  was  given  free  access  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  were  given  special  terms.  The  abolition  of  the 
countervailing  duties  in  the  United  States  on  European  bounty-fed  sugar  and  the 
surtax  imposed  by  Canada  stopped  German  imports.  As  a  result  the  great  United 
States  market  was  lost  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  situation  was  retrieved  by 
Canadian  preference  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  market  in  the  Dominion, 
which  grew  from  11,000  tons  in  1897  to  133,000  tons  in  1909,  chiefly  in  the  last 
six  or  seven  years.  The  special  privileges  given  to  Canadian  refiners  and  the 
removal  of  the  German  surtax  this  year  have  impaired  the  position,  and  made  it 
imperative  that  reciprocal  concessions  should  be  established  and  without  delay. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  Barbados  offered  such  concessions, 
but  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
the  difficulties  of  negotiating  with  the  various  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  was  too 
serious  a  task  for  Canada  to  undertake.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  probably  so  long  as  some  sort  of  federation  is  not  adopted,  a  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  seems  out  of  the  question,  but  in  the  view 
of  the  Commission  a  uniform  preference  can  be  granted  on  existing  tariffs,  though 
they  differ.  "We  are,  indeed,"  the  Commissioners  say,  "faced  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  grant  of  a  reciprocal  preference  is  the  only  policy  which  is  at  all 
likely  to  command  any  measure  of  approval  either  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  or 
in  the  Dominion."  With  a  preference,  therefore,  of  20  per  cent,  the  various 
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colonies  would  have  the  power  to  impose  such  duties  as  were  considered  advisable 
by  them  so  long  as  the  duty  on  all-British  imports  did  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  that 
imposed  on  imports  from  foreign  countries.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reciprocity  are  considerable,  not  the  least  being  the  poverty  of  the  people,  "  unable 
to  bear  any  considerable  burden  of  taxation."  But  a  scheme  for  this  purpose  is 
worked  out  by  the  Commission,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  means  of  agreement 
and  the  choice  of  articles  for  preference.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposals  are 
eminently  practical  and  workable,  for  Canada  is  already  protectionist,  and  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  whose  fiscal  systems  are  based  upon  tariff  for  revenue,  only 
need  to  add  a  policy  of  preference.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Jamaica — 
whose  chief  interest  is  now  in  the  export  of  fruit  to  the  United  States — has  to  be 
left  out  of  the  proposal,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  Jamaica,  it  is  true,  has  "  no 
very  close  tie  with  the  other  West  Indian  colonies,"  and  it  is  undoubted  that  under 
present  conditions  that  island  is  passing  more  and  more  within  the  economic  sphere 
of  the  United  States.  The  fear  of  retaliation  entertained  by  Jamaica  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  no  very  secure  foundation,  especially  since  the 
maximum  schedules  of  the  Payne  Law  are  not  applicable  in  regard  to  preferential 
trading  between  different  sections  of  the  British  Empire.  The  decision,  of  course, 
must  rest  with  Jamaica ;  and  meanwhile  the  Commission  points  out  that  the  island 
would  benefit  by  joining  in  the  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wish  of  Newfoundland  to  bo  included  in  such  preferential  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  made,  supported  by  the  Commission,  may  be  brought  about. 


THE  radical  change  involved  by  the  suggested  establishment  of  a  mail  service 
to  the  West  Indies  vid  Canada,  instead  of  direct  as  hitherto,  has  been  received 

with  no  great  enthusiasm  in  the  West  Indies  and  by  West  Indian 
Suggested  Gana-  interests  in  this  country,  though  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
dian  Line.  proposal  by  the  British  public  generally  has  undoubtedly  been 

favourable.  As  pointed  out  in  a  former  issue,  the  Eoyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  which  worked  on  a  poundage  system  between  South- 
ampton and  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies,  has  given  notice  to  terminate  its  contract 
on  November  9,  after  which  date  steamers  would  only  call  at  St.  Thomas.  Instead 
of  recommending  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  which  would  ensure  the  continuance 
of  a  direct  service,  the  Commission  has  recommended  that  the  mails  should  in 
future  be  sent  vid  Canada,  and  that  a  new  subsidised  15-knot  service  should  be 
established  between  St.  John's  and  the  West  Indies  and  Halifax  and  the  West 
Indies  to  replace  the  present  slower  service  between  these  places,  which  takes 
twelve  days.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be  a  retrograde  step  to  replace  a  direct 
service  by  one  vid  Canada.  In  the  West  Indies  the  proposal  is,  without  doubt, 
not  popular,  and  Trinidad,  which  hitherto  has  paid  no  subsidy,  now  offers  a  con- 
tribution of  £15,000  a  year  in  case  the  transatlantic  steamers  call  at  that  port  and 
make  it  their  headquarters.  The  British  Guiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  already 
strongly  urged  a  subsidy  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  a  mail  service.  In 
Barbados  the  House  of  Assembly  has  declined  to  continue  the  subsidy  for  the 
inter-Colonial  contract  after  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  mail  steamers 
from  Barbados.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  proposal  is 
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climatic,  and  another  is  transhipment.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  transatlantic  services  to  Canada  are  being  developed  at  such  a  pace  that  they 
will  shortly  be  running  22-knot  steamers  to  Quebec  in  the  summer  and  to  Halifax 
in  the  winter  months,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  a  service  of  15-knot  steamers 
from  Canada  would  bring  Liverpool  within  ten  or  eleven  days  of  Jamaica.  The 
question  is  one  that  is  interwoven  with  the  general  problem  of  the  present  position 
and  future  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
the  British  connection  with  the  West  Indies  can  best  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  by  a  uniform  preference  on  British  imports,  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  steamship  and  telegraphic  communication  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies. 

THE  proposal  to  continue  the  grant  given  to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  one  which  is  deserving  of  every  support.  The  services  it  has  rendered 
to  the  West  Indies,  unobtrusively  and  little  noticed,  deserve  the 
Imperial  Depart-  fullest  recognition,  and  the  institution  which  established  alternative 
ment  of  Agricul-  industries  to  sugar  production,  and  helped  to  cure  the  West  Indies 
ture.  of  the  dangerous  habit  of  placing  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket, 
can  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  future. 
In  time  all  the  Colonies  will  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  local  establishments. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission — in  their 
opinion,  "  of  the  highest  importance  " — that  the  Imperial  Government  should  con- 
tinue for  some  years  to  come  to  maintain  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department,  will 
be  acted  on.  

THE  work  of  reconstructing  the  premises  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in 
Northumberland  Avenue  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 

building,  with  its  greatly  extended  and  improved  accommodation 
Programme  of  for  the  Fellows,  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  December.  The 
New  Session.  session  of  1910  will  be  opened  as  usual  in  the  Whitehall  Booms 

at  the  beginning  of  November.  Provisional  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  about  half  a  dozen  meetings,  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  include 
Imperial  problems  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well  as  others  touching  the 
interests  of  individual  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  the  opening  meeting  (on  Tuesday, 
November  8)  the  Duke  of  Maryborough  has  consented  to  start  a  general  discussion 
on  "  The  Imperial  Problem."  Three  weeks  later  Mr.  John  Ferguson  will  read  a 
paper  on  "  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States,  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation  and  Eesi- 
dential  Colonies."  On  December  13  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  will  follow  up  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  paper 
by  directing  attention  to  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Imperial  problem — ' '  The 
Necessity  for  an  Imperial  Parliament."  It  may  be  recalled  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  July  last  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
(on  the  proposal  of  Sir  Bevan  Edwards,  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young)  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  next  year,  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  in  order  to  urge  the  placing 
on  the  Conference  agenda  the  question  of  the  closer  constitutional  union  of  the 
Empire,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  a  real  and 
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effective  share  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Empire.  Other  meetings  so 
far  arranged  to  be  held  next  year  are :  January  10,  when  Sir  Daniel  Morris  will 
describe  "  The  Work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies  ";  January  24,  when  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Papua 
and  the  Papuans  ";  February  14,  when  a  discussion  on  "  The  Industrial  Develop- 
ment of  Canada"  will  be  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  T.  Powell;  and 
March  21,  when  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge  will  give  an  account  of  "  The  Progress  of 
Sierra  Leone. " 

FOR  some  time  past  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  Brazil — especially  the  former — 
have  been  formidable  competitors  for  British  immigration.     It  is  true  that  they 
are  countries  where  a  man  cannot,   as  a  rule,   expect  to  get  a 
South  America     start  without  some  capital  behind  him,  but  as  fields  for  the  invest- 
and  British  ment    of   small    capital   they    are   certainly   promising.     Their 

Immigrants.          Governments  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  newcomer. 
In  Brazil  he  is  allowed  to  import  everything  he  wishes  to  bring 
free  of  duty,  and  his  agricultural  implements  are  taken  over  and  freight  paid  on 
them.     His  passage  money  is  paid,  and  he  is  given  land,  an  allowance  for  housing, 
and  six  months'  free  food.     A  farm  of  100  acres  is  allotted  to  him,  for  which  he 
will  pay  in  instalments  about  5s.  an  acre,  and  should  he  die  after  three  annual 
payments  the  farm  will  become  the  property  of  his  widow.     Education,  and  even 
technical  training,  can  be  had  free.     Altogether  Brazil  does  all  she  can  to  attract 
a  genuine  settler,  and  smooths  his  path  considerably.     The  opportunities  in  the 
Argentine  have  also  been  sufficiently  canvassed  of  late,  and  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  can  deny  the  great  progress  made  by  both  these  South  American  coun- 
tries, due  very  largely  to  the  impetus  given  them  by   Anglo-Saxon  immigrants. 
The  climate  of  the  Argentine  and  part  of  Brazil  is  healthy,  the  soil  is  splendid, 
the  life,  especially  on  the  ranches,  appeals  very  much  to  a  certain  type  of  Briton, 
while  incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Argentine  capital, 
is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  splendid  capitals  in  the  world,  and  boasts  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  extravagant  "societies."     With  all  these  attractions   we 
should  not,  even  as  a  purely  business  proposition,  advise  the  intending  emigrant 
from  Great  Britain  to  choose  South  America  rather  than  Canada,  Ehodesia,  or 
Australasia.     After  all,   the  emigrant  who  leaves  these  shores  has  another  aim 
besides  that  of  getting  rich  quick — a  fortune  which  falls  to  few.     He  wants,  if  he 
is  wise,  to  make  a  new  home,  strike  fresh  roots,  and  found  a  new  family  in  the 
continent  of  his  choice.     He  wants  to  bring  that  family  up,  to  pass  his  later  years 
among  people  of  his  own  kind.     Now,   what  will  happen  if  he  goes  to  South 
America?     He  may  be  successful  and  rich,  he  may  own  a  beautiful  home  there, 
but,  in  proportion  as  he  is  freed  from  money  considerations,  he  and  his  wife  and 
family  will  spend  more  and  more  time  in  Europe.     The  children  will  be  sent  home 
to  be  educated,  or  else  they  will  lose  their  Anglo-Saxon  characteristics,  and  the 
settler  will  either  be  a  life-long  exile  or  a  sort  of  amphibian — living  in  two  elements 
and  belonging  wholly  to  neither.     The  emigrant  from  Great  Britain  who  thinks 
merely  of  "  making  a  pile,"  with  a  view  to  returning  and  buying  "  the  old  place  " 
and  restoring  the  fortunes  of  a  decaying  family,  exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  chiefly  in 
the  regions  of  fiction.     The  "  return  of  the  native  "  is  apt  to  be  a  sorry  affair,  full 
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of  disillusionments  for  him,  and  in  the  rapidly  changing  society  of  the  present  day  this 
kind  of  fairy  story  becomes  less  and  less  possible.  No ;  the  only  wise  emigrant  is  he 
who  sets  his  face  steadfastly  to  the  new  land  with  the  intent  to  make  it  his  home, 
and,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  choose  for  that  home  those  lands  and  communities  which 
by  language,  tradition,  and  social  habits  are  already  familiar  to  him.  In  short,  let 
him  give  his  children  the  same  heritage  that  he  himself  enjoys,  of  being  born 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  Conversely,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  some 
of  our  oversea  Governments  to  make  close  and  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  South  American  republics  to  British  immigrants  ?  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  very  valuable  class  of  men,  with  education,  energy,  and  some  capital, 
is  being  rapidly  drawn  out  of  the  British  Empire  by  these  inducements ;  and  with 
the  genuine  homing  instincts  of  the  Briton  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  tide  might 
be  diverted  if  the  conditions  could  be  made  more  even  and  attractive  within  the 
Empire. 

THE  well-known  Peking  correspondent  of  The  Times ,  who  has  probably  forgotten 
more  about  the  Chinese  than  most  writers  on  the  subject  ever  knew,  has  recently 

returned  to  London  after  a  long  tour  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
The  Awakening  Chinese  provinces,  reaching  Andijan  (the  railhead  of  the  Russian 
of  China.  system)  after  a  journey  of  3,760  miles  performed  in  174  days 

without  difficulty  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  At  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honour  he  spoke  upon  "  The  Awakening  of  China,"  a  phrase  which 
is  beginning  to  have  the  aroma  of  antiquity.  Did  any  nation  ever  prolong  its 
renascence  so  unduly?  Dr.  Morrison,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  people  who  talk  about  the  ' '  awakening  ' '  of  other  nations  might  rub  the  sleepy- 
dust  out  of  their  own  eyes.  As  for  the  Chinese,  he  pointed  out  that  a  people 
with  such  a  record  of  vitality  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  stagnating  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word.  He  finds  real  material  progress  everywhere,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  remarkable  than  in  the  matter  of  communications.  With  one  exception, 
all  the  great  provincial  capital  cities  of  the  Empire  can  now  be  reached  within 
twenty-one  days'  easy  travel  from  Peking.  Should  this  fact  fail  to  strike  the 
observer  with  equal  force,  let  him  remember  that  six  months  would  hardly  have 
taken  him  from  Peking  to,  say,  Yunnan-fu  (the  capital  of  the  South-West  Pro- 
vince) some  twenty  years  back.  Two  of  the  most  important  movements  have  been 
the  abolition,  or  rather  restriction,  of  opium-growing,  and  the  change  in  educational 
methods.  A  Commission  recently  sat  to  decide  how  far  the  Chinese  Government 
is  carrying  out  the  anti-opium  policy,  and,  although  there  are  areas  in  which  little 
has  been  done,  on  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  is  promising. 
For  one  thing,  public  opinion — that  most  powerful  of  all  agents — has  been  definitely 
ranged  against  opium-smoking  by  the  official  attitude.  The  education  question 
appears  to  us  more  involved,  and  Dr.  Morrison  did  not  find  time,  in  this  particular 
speech,  to  refer  to  the  great  danger  which  is  bound  to  arise  in  China  during  the 
transition  period  from  one  system  to  another.  At  present  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  find  teachers  qualified  to  carry  out  the  modern  method,  with  the  result  that 
the  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing  will  become  the  universal  heritage 
of  this  generation  of  Chinese  pupils.  At  the  Japanese  universities,  where  too 
many  of  them  go,  a  thin  veneer  is  put  over  the  very  rough  and  incomplete 
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background,  and  the  "  finished  "  product  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  an  old-time 
scholar  of  the  classic  period.  But  to  his  own  mind,  and  to  that  of  his  fellows, 
he  will  appear  as  an  "educated"  man  in  full  touch  with  Western  ideals  and 
methods.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  good  that  China  has  abandoned  a  scheme  of 
education  and  training  which  led  nowhere,  and  is  trying  instead  to  fit  her  children 
for  the  tasks  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  citizens  in  civilised  and  complicated  com- 
munities. 

IN  the  letters  in  which  Dr.  Morrison  has  recorded  the  impressions  of  his  journey 
he  shows  that  the  Chinese  have  great  abilities  as  a  colonising  race.  Like  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  at  an  earlier  period,  they  have  their  "Western 
The  Chinese  movement.  On  the  West  they  have  the  Mongolian  desert,  which 
Western  Move-  is  being  pushed  further  and  further  back  as  more  land  is  brought 
ment.  under  the  plough  and  irrigation.  There  is  a  system  of  State- 

aided  emigration  whereby  newcomers  get  grants  of  land  and 
exemption  from  taxation.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Chinese  coolie  make  a  cabbage 
garden  in  the  middle  of  a  waste  of  sand  and  tin  cans  will  agree  that  he  is  the  sort 
of  man  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Manchuria  has  been  rapidly 
peopled  by  Chinese  colonists  within  quite  recent  years,  and  the  new  trade  in  the 
soya  bean,  sent  direct  to  Europe,  is  enriching  these  Manchurian  harvesters  to  the 
extent  of  several  millions  sterling  per  annum.  The  Yangtze  Province,  devastated 
and  depopulated  by  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  is  now  as  populous  and  prosperous  as 
ever.  In  short,  the  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  such  unlimited  vitality  and  boundless 
industry  that,  if  the  battle  is  to  the  strong,  they  must  ultimately  win  through. 
Finally,  Dr.  Morrison  pointed  out  to  the  Chinese  (as  much  as  to  his  audience)  the 
fact  that  within  the  Chinese  Empire  there  are  vast  unoccupied  spaces,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  question  of  this  virile  nation  having  to  adventure  overseas.  But 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  who  also  spoke  on  the  same  occasion,  did  not  hold 
quite  the  same  view — at  any  rate  as  regards  Tibet — and  it  appears  that  the  Chinese 
giant,  if  he  wants  to  stretch  himself  when  fully  awake,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
poking  hands  or  feet  into  somebody's  preserve. 


AN  interesting  address  was  recently  given  at  Manchester  by  Sir  William  Mather 
on  "  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,"  which  dealt  chiefly  with  their 
development  and  resources,  especially  in  regard  to  cotton.  After 
Cotton  in  Egypt  recalling  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  present  government 
and  the  Sudan,  of  Egypt,  statistics  were  given  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
cotton-growing  has  been  developed  in  the  country.  The  total 
area  under  cotton  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  combined  was  about  1,500,000  acres, 
and  though  the  maximum  yield  (that  of  1907-8)  was  as  high  as  964,622  bales,  the 
average  crop  during  the  past  ten  years  was  831,500  bales.  This  worked  out  at 
an  average  production  of  between  400  Ib.  and  450  Ib.  per  acre.  As  Lower  and 
Upper  Egypt  were  provided  for  so  far  as  their  development  depended  on  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  increase  the  storage  capacity  by 
means  of  barrages,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  area 
that  could  be  used  in  those  districts  for  cotton-growing.  All  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  utilise  the  reservoirs  provided  to  the  best  advantage  by  judicious  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  water  over  the  cultivable  land.     These  reservoirs,  constructed  for 

the  benefit  of  Egypt,  obviated  the  necessity  for  the  restriction  hitherto  imposed  on 

the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  in  the  Sudan. 

No  development  in  the  Sudan  ought  to  be  permitted  which  would  impair  the  highest 

production  in  Egypt,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     As  regards  the  resources  of 

the   Sudan  for   cotton-growing,   upon  which  its   future  prosperity  must  largely 

depend,    the   provinces   of   Berber   and   Khartum    were   the   most   productive   at 

present   and  the  most  promising  in  the  future.     The  enterprise  of  commanding 

importance  was  that  which  was  being  carried  on  at  Zeidab  in  the  province  of 

Berber,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately  south  of  its  confluence  with 

the  Atbara.     It  was  proved  that  cotton  could  be  grown  in  the  Sudan  equal  in 

quality  to  the  best  Egyptian  cotton,  and  that  its  widespread  cultivation  under  British 

control  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  native,  population.     Instead  of  the  former 

hopeless  outlook  for  the  natives   as  population  increased  there  was  under  the 

system  at  work  at  Zeidab  a  prospect  of  widespread  comfort,  the  result  of  industry 

and  perseverance,   which  must  lead  to  the  rapid  increase  of   population   under 

improved   social  conditions,    with  assured  confidence  in  their  employers,   whose 

goodwill  and  self-interest  alike  would  lead  them  to  make  the  well-being  of  the 

natives  their  constant  care.     An  immediate  development  of  cotton-growing  on  the 

same  lines  should  be  undertaken  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  between  Zeidab  and 

Omdurman.     To  supply  water  by  pumping  stations  at  intervals  over  the  whole 

area  of  riverain  land  owned  by  the  natives,  for  a  distance  of  over  160  miles  up 

stream  reaching  nearly  to  Omdurman,  would  result,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 

in  bringing  under  cotton  cultivation  about  120,000  acres  of  the  best  possible  land 

for  the  purpose.     This  area,  cropped  with  cotton  once  in  three  years,  and  with 

wheat  and  green  crops  in  between,  would  give  a  constant  yield  of  value,  and  the 

cotton  produced  would  amount  to  probably  26,000  bales  per  annum.     The  example 

of  thriving  native  owners  at  Zeidab  would  attract  a  population  of  the  best  kind, 

and  a  powerful  influence  would  be  exercised  with  a  widespread  effect,  not  only  in 

these  parts  of  the  Sudan  but  over  the  whole  of  the  country  where  cultivable  land 

lay  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  man.     It  had  been  proved  that  pumping  water 

direct  from  the  Nile  for  perennial  irrigation  was  profitable  to  all  interests  concerned. 

Such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  crops  of  cotton  under  scientific  cultivation  in 

this  region  that  the  cost  of  irrigation  by  mechanical  means  was  only  a  fraction  of 

the  general  cost  of  producing  them.     This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  position  of 

the  low-lying  lands  through  the  Berber  and  Khartum  provinces  in  relation  to  the 

river  level  at  low  Nile.     Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  fuel  to  work  the  pumps 

the  results  obtained  were   conclusive  as  regards  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 

steam  pumps  in  replacing  the  primitive  methods  of  irrigation.     Apart  from  the 

riverain  lands  between  Zeidab  and  Omdurman,  there  was  the  great  plain  known  as 

the  Gezira — one-third  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Egypt  for  agricultural  purposes — 

which,  with  proper  irrigation  works,  would  yield  as  much,  and  as  good,  cotton  as 

the  delta  of  Egypt.     A  survey  had  been  completed  and  the  canalisation  of  the  plain 

planned,  for  which  the  Sennar  barrage  and  the  canals,  when  completed,  would 

afford  ample  water  supply  for  perennial  irrigation.     These  works  were  estimated 

to  cost  three  million  sterling.     The  capital  might  be  raised  on  the  guarantee  of 

the  British  Government,  or  the  work  might  be  entrusted  to  a  syndicate,  on  terms 
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to  be  agreed  upon,  which  would  undertake  the  development  of  500,000  acres  of 
cotton-growing  land  on  conditions  which  would  confirm  the  natives  in  their  pro- 
perties. One  of  these  two  courses,  Sir  William  Mather  thought,  should  be  adopted 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  disappearance  of  the  Monarchy  in  Portugal  has  reminded  people  that 
Portugal  once  was  a  great  Colonial  Power,  and  that  even  to-day,  after  the 

attrition  of  centuries,  she  is  possessed  of  Colonial  territories  in 
The  Portuguese  Africa  and  Asia  over  800,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
Colonies.  population  of  something  like  10,000,000 — the  figure  is  often  put 

much  higher.  Under  the  Republic,  we  are  assured,  the  policy 
towards  the  Colonies  will  be  that  comprised  in  the  word  "  autonomy."  While  one 
may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  this  announcement  in  the  rather  grandiloquent  pro- 
nouncements which  have  been  issued  by  the  new  form  of  Government,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Portuguese  have  governed  after  a  fashion — that  is  to  say, 
have  maintained  order  of  a  kind — throughout  their  Colonial  possessions  with  a 
force  of  some  80,000  men,  mostly  natives.  The  government  of  Portugal  in  her 
Colonies  must  not  be  judged  by  decrees  or  despatches,  usually  of  the  most  liberal 
character,  but  still  the  Portuguese  have  undoubtedly  maintained  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  coloured  races,  due  to  a  greater  degree  of  sympathy,  than  other 
colonising  peoples,  especially  those  of  Teutonic  stock,  such  as  the  English  and 
Dutch.  That  in  the  process  they  suffered  by  reason  of  too  close  intimacy,  even 
miscegenation,  cannot  be  questioned.  Angola  and  East  Africa  have  between 
them  over  seven-eighths  of  the  area  and  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion under  Portugal.  Attached  to  Angola  are  the  islands  of  S.  Thome1  and 
Principe,  which  have  become  notorious  by  reason  of  the  alleged  slavery  in  con- 
nection with  the  cocoa  industry.  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  one  natural  feature 
of  great  importance — Delagoa  Bay — the  natural  port  of  the  Transvaal,  and  only 
350  miles  from  Pretoria.  In  Asia  there  remain  only  the  vestiges  of  a  once  great 
potential  empire — Goa  and  a  few  other  spots  in  India;  Macao  in  China;  Timor 
(shared  with  the  Dutch)  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


THE  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  next 
Imperial  Conference,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  complaint  in  Australasia  and  by  British, 
German,  Dutch,  and  other  shipowners,  as  well  as  by  the  mer- 
Suez  Canal  Cantile  community  in  India  and  South  Africa.     The  ground  for 

DueSl  complaint   is   that    the   present    rates    are   exorbitant,    and    are 

an  unwarrantable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  has  reminded  the  world,  made  a  promise  that  "  when 
the  Canal  Company  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  more  than  18  per  cent,  it 
would  apply  half,  and  when  the  dividend  was  over  25  per  cent,  the  whole,  of  the 
surplus  to  a  reduction  of  the  dues  till  they  came  down  to  5  francs  per  ton. 
That  reduction  ought  to  have  been  made  some  time  ago,  the  revenue  being  more 
than  sufficient;  but  the  Company  now  says  that  there  was  no  legal  agreement. 
Whether  there  was  or  not,  all  the  other  clauses  of  the  arrangement  were  acted 
on  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  only  torn  up  by  the  Company  when  it  got 
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into  such  a  fine  financial  position  that  the  provision  for  reduced  charges  should 
have  come  into  operation."  The  Company  has  recently  made  a  concession  of 
half  a  franc  per  ton,  but  the  charge  of  shipping  will  still  be  7£  francs.  The 
Company's  dividend  has  reached  30  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital.  The  Board 
of  Trade  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  a  considerable  decrease  of  dues,  but  the 
Treasury  is  not  prepared  to  part  with  a  source  of  revenue,  while  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  an  eye  on  the  French  entente,  is  anxious  not  to  cause  any  trouble 
with  the  numerous  French  investors  who  naturally  appreciate  the  high  dividends 
they  receive.  The  British  Government  holds  about  half  the  shares.  The  principal 
users  of  the  Canal,  in  gross  tonnage,  are:  British  61*6,  German  15*7,  French 
5'6,  Dutch  5'2,  Austro-Hungarian  3'3.  From  the  end  of  1894,  when  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Khedive  came  to  an  end,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  British  Exchequer  got  no  less  than  £13,698,082  as  interest  and  dividends,  and 
at  present  the  British  Government  is  receiving  over  one  million  sterling  annually 
from  the  Canal.  This  enormous  sum,  extracted  by  the  half  owner  of  the  Canal 
and  the  protector  of  Egypt,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics  abnormal  and  narrow, 
viewed  from  the  Imperial  aspect.  *  The  object  ought  to  be,  they  say,  to  develop 
trade  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  British  shipping  is  losing 
ground  relatively.  If  the  British  Government  cannot  help  British  shipping  as 
other  Governments  do,  it  can  at  least  avoid  going  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
subject  certainly  seems  to  be  one  deserving  consideration  at  the  next  Imperial 
Conference. 

SEVERAL  important  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  Copyright  Bill,  lately 
issued  as  a  result  of  the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Copyright  Conference  which 
met  in  May  last  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Conference,  which 
Imperial  Copy-  was  called  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  International  Confer- 
right  ence  held  in  Berlin  in  1900,  which  the  British  delegates  approved 
ad  referendum,  is  of  opinion  that  the  period  of  copyright  should 
be  extended  to  the  term  of  the  author's  life  plus  fifty  years,  and  that  the  law  should 
protect  authors'  rights  by  authorising  constables  to  seize  pirated  editions,  arrest 
hawkers,  and  search  premises  where  it  is  suspected  that  pirated  editions  are  being 
printed.  The  Bill  also  extends  the  right  of  protection  to  architects'  designs,  grants 
musical  composers  the  sole  right  of  reproduction  by  mechanical  means,  and  gives 
authors  the  right  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  their  work  by  cinematograph. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  proposals  will  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
The  Act,  if  passed,  will  extend  throughout  his  Majesty's  Dominions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  self-governing  Dominions,  unless  declared  by  their  legislatures  to  be 
in  force. 

THE  weakest  part  of  the  Bill  is  the  portion  dealing  with  the  registration  of 
copyright,  which  is  not  made  compulsory  upon  the  author  or  publisher.  The 

crying  need  of  a  national  bibliography  is  not  met  by  the  pro- 
And  National  visions  of  a  Bill  that  continues  the  old  arrangement  under  which 
Bibliography.  the  Stationers'  Company  keep  the  Register,  while  the  British 

Museum  is  supposed  to  receive  a  copy  of  each  book.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  many  books  never  find  their  way  to  the  shelves  of 
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the  British  Museum,  and  registration  being  optional,  it  becomes  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  task  for  the  Museum  authorities  to  obtain  all  the  publications  they 
should.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  office  of  registration  is  not  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  Museum,  thus  bringing  the  two  functions  together,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  result  of  divided  functions  and  optional  registration 
will  be  that  a  British  National  Bibliography  of  the  same  scope  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Russia — now,  curiously  enough,  the  two  countries  that  issue 
the  most  complete  national  bibliographies  in  the  world — can  never  be  accom- 
plished. No  provision  is  made  for  the  printing  of  the  Eegister  of  Copyrights,  such 
as  is  done  in  Norway  and  some  other  countries,  and  in  India,  Canada,  the  Province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  National  bibliographies  must,  therefore, 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  patriotic  and 
enthusiastic  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  Mendelssohn  in  issuing,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
bibliography  of  South  Africa.  The  Copyright  Bill,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  true 
functions,  should  make  the  compilation  of  such  national  bibliographies  an  easier 
matter,  so  far  as  present-day  literature  is  concerned,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  is  to  make  registration  for  copyright  compulsory  and  provide  for 
the  printing  of  the  copyright  registers. 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  philately  will  be  glad  to  note  that  the  librarian 
is  gathering  together  a  collection  of  the  postage  and  fiscal  stamps  of  the  British 

Empire  for  the  use  of  Fellows.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  collec- 
Philately  and  tion  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  different  Overseas  Govern - 
Manuscripts.  ments  have  been  applied  to  for  current  sets  of  their  postage 

stamps.  Fellows  and  others  having  stamps  in  their  possession 
would  do  well  to  remember  a  collection  which  will  in  the  course  of  time  become 
of  some  value  and  interest.  The  librarian  is  also  anxious  to  secure  any  documents, 
letters,  or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to  Colonial  matters.  Only  too  frequently 
such  manuscripts  are  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  information  that  some 
day  may  be  of  historical  interest  is  for  ever  lost.  Contemporary  correspondence 
cannot  always  be  made  public,  but  there  is  little  reason  why  letters  of  past  genera- 
tions should  noi  be  carefully  preserved  in  some  institution  like  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  even  contemporary  correspondence  might  be  preserved  with  some 
proviso  as  to  its  inspection  or  use,  such  as  is  the  case  with  the  Parkes'  cor- 
respondence.- The  recent  sale  of  the  Blathwayte  Manuscripts  demonstrates  the 
extreme  value  of  all  documents  to  the  historian. 


MB.  J.  HOWARD  REED,  in  a  paper  (contributed  by  him  to  ths  British  Associa- 
tion) on  Cotton-growing  within  the  British  Empire,   drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  gradually  approaching  a  serious  crisis,  as  the  shortage 
of  cotton  was  regular  and  progressive,  and  unless  supplies  were 
obtained  from  other  fields  than  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lancashire  industry  was  bound  to  decay,  and  in  time  completely 
disappear.     Cotton-growing  within  the  Empire  should  therefore 
be  fostered  and  developed.     The  Cotton-growing  Association  had  been  dealing  with 


Cotton-growing 
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the  problem  with  some  success,  but  they  were  hampered  by  the  want  of  financial 
support,  which  could  not  be  left  to  private  initiative.  The  expansion  of  the  supply 
in  India  and  Egypt — hitherto  the  only  considerable  sources  of  supply — was  in- 
adequate to  the  growing  world  demand.  Generally  speaking,  all  countries  between 
forty  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator  were  climatically  capable  of  growing 
cotton,  provided  the  soil  was  of  average  fertility  and  the  rainfall  sufficient.  Such 
a  cotton-growing  zone  embraced  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada,  Tasmania,  and  a  portion  of  New  Zealand.  There  should  be  no 
physical  or  geographical  difficulty  in  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  cotton  within  the 
British  Empire  provided  the  necessary  stimulus,  financial  and  otherwise,  was 
applied.  The  island  colonies  of  Cyprus,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  Fiji, 
and  portions  of  Australia,  British  Borneo,  and  the  East  Indian  Colonies  each  and 
all  produced  native  cotton,  and  such  production  doubtless  could  be  considerably 
increased  and  rendered  available  for  export.  In  the  West  Indies  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  British 
Cotton-growing  Association  had  already  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  industry 
of  cotton-growing  with  much  promise  of  success.  The  African  Colonies, 
more  especially  Uganda,  Nyassaland,  and  Lagos,  had  conclusively  shown  that  the 
Dark  Continent  was  destined  to  provide  a  very  large  share  of  the  cotton  fibre  which 
was  so  essential  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Mother  Country  and  for  the 
salvation  of  the  great  Lancashire  industry.  So  far,  for  the  seven  years  during 
which  the  cotton-growing  effort  had  been  pushed  and  stimulated  considerable 
success  had  been  achieved.  But  what  had  been  done  only  made  it  clear  that  the 
efforts  needed  to  be  continued  with  increasing  energy.  The  increased  production 
of  cotton  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association  had  been 
progressive  from  year  to  year,  but  the  needs  were  so  enormous  and  the  work  so 
colossal  that  the  increased  supplies  obtained  during  seven  years  only  reached  about 
one-thirtieth  of  Lancashire's  average  yearly  demand.  Increased  financial  aid  was 
urgently  needed  from  all  sources,  whether  private,  commercial,  or  Governmental. 
A  sum  of  five  millions  might  well  be  employed  for  the  development  of  cotton- 
growing,  and  the  African  Colonies  were  an  incomparable  field. 


WHITE   COLONISATION   OF   THE  TEOPICS. 

IN  a  book  recently  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  Major  Eonald  Eoss  gives  a  fascinat- 
ing account  of  the  work  done  in  recent  years  in  "  The  Prevention  of  Malaria  " — 
a  work  with  which  his  own  name  will  always  be  intimately  and  honourably  asso- 
ciated. The  profoundly  scientific  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  the 
practical  certainty  that  all  other  disease  parasites  can  be  fought  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  remarkable  results  in  the  economy  of  human  lives,  have  appealed  so 
vividly  to  the  imagination  that  sanguine  persons  can  scarcely  see  any  limit  to  the 
possibilities  opened  up;  and,  as  this  attitude  of  optimism  is  found  even  among 
men  of  scientific  training,  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

In  a  lecture  to  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  last  February,  Professor  J.  W. 
Gregory  definitely  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  there  is  no  region  in  the  tropics 
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which  the  European  could  not  colonise,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive to  enable  the  colonists  to  live  under  suitable  conditions,  and  provided  that 
they  are  not  swamped  by  a  large  Black  population."  Professor  Gregory's  convic- 
tion is,  of  course,  essentially  part  of  his  political  creed,  and  has  a  special  application 
to  tropical  Australia,  so  that  one  may  be  prepared  for — and  pardon-^a  certain 
modicum  of  optimism  and  even  exaggeration;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he 
used  the  words  colonise  and  colonist  deliberately,  and  that  there  is  no  question- 
begging  force  in  the  phrase  "  under  suitable  conditions."  And,  if  such  a  convic- 
tion can  be  scientifically  defended,  its  foundations  are  of  enormous  importance  to 
European  nations,  especially  to  those  that  most  need  new  markets  for  their  surplus 
products.  These  markets  can  probably  be  best  secured  by  finding  new  homes  for 
the  accompanying  surplus  population ;  and  a  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  present 
distribution  of  population  in  temperate  regions  convinces  us  that  unoccupied  areas 
for  such  new  homes  will  have  largely  to  be  found  outside  temperate  regions  or 
not  at  all. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  overwhelmingly  against  this  conviction,  but  is 
based  mainly  on  the  very  unsatisfactory  returns  of  past  generations,  when  there 
was  no  science  of  statistics,  and  when  neither  hygiene  nor  sanitation  was  at  all 
understood.  No  doubt,  experience  in  the  artificial  distribution  of  flora  and  fauna 
seems  on  the  whole  to  support  public  opinion  on  this  point.  In  the  case  of  the 
flora  there  is  conflicting  evidence;  there  is  no  question  that  many  of  the  best 
practical  farmers  in  East  Anglia  favour  the  use  of  "  alien  "  seed,  e.g.  potatoes 
from  Ayrshire,  as  in  Central  Canada  they  favour  European  seed.  Here,  however, 
the  seed,  though  not  climatically  naturalised,  comes  from  areas  where  the  con- 
ditions are  so  far  similar  to  those  of  the  new  field  that  the  seed  is  practically 
acclimatised;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the 
change  is  to  a  cooler  average  temperature. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  fauna  is  less  conflicting,  especially  when  the 
change  is  to  warmer  conditions.  Certainly,  the  best  British  strains  of  pedigree 
stock — fortunately,  for  our  home  farmers — deteriorate  in  quite  a  few  years  when 
transplanted  to  hot  climates,  and  have  to  be  renewed  from  the  home  source.  But 
wider  knowledge  might  obviate  this ;  and,  in  somewhat  similar  cases,  there  may  be 
really  a  commercial  rather  than  a  climatic  cause  at  work,  e.g.  the  saving  of  great 
expense  by  making  the  transference  suddenly  instead  of  by  stages.  It  may  be 
perfectly  possible  to  distribute  both  plant  and  animal  products,  permanently  and 
without  material  change  of  character,  under  conditions  by  no  means  identical  with 
those  of  the  original  habitat;  but  the  cost  of  doing  this  will  be  decided  by  the 
difficulty,  and  there  is  practically  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  meantime  of  the  thing 
being  possible  in  the  case  of  the  animals.  In  any  case,  if  the  difficulties  necessitate 
a  great  deal  of  artificial  aid,  the  cost  will  become  too  great  for  such  an  experiment 
to  be  conducted  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  pedigree  beasts  some  of  the  factors  which  compli- 
cate the  human  problem  are  absent;  but  the  fundamental  considerations  are  the 
same.  For  instance,  normal  acclimatisation  must  precede  climatic  naturalisation ; 
and  the  former — like  the  proper  tanning  of  leather — is  a  very  slow  process,  not  an 
instantaneous  transformation. 

I  venture  to  draw  a  careful  distinction  between  normal  acclimatisation   and 
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climatic  naturalisation  because  the  importance  of  the  former  seems  to  be  specifically 
economic,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  also  political.  By  acclimatisation  most  of  us 
mean  only  the  individual's  power  of  adapting  himself  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
conditions  of  climate  obviously  alien  to  those  of  his  proper  home — and  therefore  to 
his  past  development  in  that  home  environment — so  far,  at  all  events,  as  to  be 
able  to  live  and  work  there  with  practical  impunity  for  some  years.  This  time- 
limit  is  the  important  thing,  distinguishing  the  acclimatisation  from  the  naturalisa- 
tion. The  latter  implies  that  he  is  able  to  live  and  work  there  permanently  with 
as  little  discomfort  and  as  much  success  as  any  native  of  the  place ;  that  he  can 
propagate  his  race  there,  and  that  his  children  can  be  reared  there  true  to  type; 
and  that  all  this  can  be  done  without  a  continuance  of  artificial  adjustment,  and 
without  a  marked  modification  of  Ris  own  characteristics.  One  would  not  call  the 
adjustment  artificial  simply  because  he  used  artificial  means  of  avoiding  or  neutralis- 
ing noxious  conditions,  i.e.  conditions  that  are  at  least  equally  noxious  to  the  natives, 
or  because  he  had  to  send  his  children  home  for  other  than  climatic  reasons,  e.g. 
to  avoid  contamination  by  native  servants.  But  it  is  essential,  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  that  he  should  not  be  permanently  dependent  on  the  taking  of  drugs* 
or  on  periodical  retreats  to  cooler  climates,  and  that  he  and  his  children  should 
remain  true  to  type. 

Now,  if  one  takes  a  rough  survey  of  tropical  regions  from  this  standpoint,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  are  a  good  many  "  regions  which  Europeans  could  not 
colonise,"  though  they  are  "  fertile  and  productive."  For  instance,  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  where  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  registers  80°  P.  and 
upwards.  Under  such  conditions  very  few  Europeans,  even  of  Portuguese  descent 
and  upbringing,  can  live  and  work  at  all;  .still  less  could  they  "  colonise  "  such 
regions.  Outside  such  areas,  however,  there  are  vast  stretches  of  tropical  territory 
in  which  unquestionably  Europeans  can  become  sufficiently  acclimatised  to  live  and 
work  successfully  for  some  time;  and  there  may  be  some  parts  of  this  territory 
which  they  could  colonise,  i.e.  where  they  could  become  climatically  naturalised. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  body  of  evidence  already  available  as  to  at  least  two  types 
of  such  tropical  environment — highlands  and  islands. 

As  to  the  islands,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  at  once  that  the  so-called  "  traces 
of  White  blood  in  the  Polynesians  "  prove,  at  all  events,  that  the  geographic  con- 
ditions favour  the  "White"  type  of  physical  development.  But  there  are  also 
some  groups  of  European  Whites  who  have  Ij^en  actually  resident  in  tropical  islands 
for  from  200  to  300  years,  e.g.  in  the  West  Indies.  There  we  find  families,  e.g. 
in  Curacao  and  Barbados,  of  proved  European  origin  and  of  unmixed  White  blood, 
who  can  show  pedigrees  stretching  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  the  Restoration!  ;  and  the  "  Petits  Blancs  "  of  Reunion  date  to  about 
the  same  time.  In  each  case  the  "  race  "  has  persisted,  and  persisted  without  the 
introduction  of  a  drop  of  native  blood,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  ameliorating 
measures;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  they  had  had  any 

*  It  has  been  seriously  suggested  that  a  primary  test  in  the  medical  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  insurance  against  "  tropical "  risks  should  be  the  ability  to  take  quinine. 

t  Many  of  the  English  exiles  to  Barbados  were  Puritans  from  the  Fenland,  where  in  those 
days  "malaria"  was  endemic, 
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modicum  of  social  comfort  in  earlier  days,  and  of  preventive  health-measures  in  later 
days,  they  would  not  have  deteriorated  as  they  have  done,  e.g.  in  stature  and  general 
physique,  until  they  can  fairly  be  called  "  poor  Whites." 

As  to  the  highlands,  again,  very  definite  evidence  has  been  produced,  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham  and  others,  of  families  of  pure  Spanish  blood  who  can  practi- 
cally prove  both  unmixed  White  blood  and  continuous  residence  on  the  Cordilleran 
plateau  for  about  200  years ;  and  in  these  cases  there  .seems  to  be  no  sign  of  any 
kind  of  deterioration,  physical  or  mental.  Here,  however,  the  climate  is  very 
similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  the  Castile  plateau — so  much  so  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  the  "  Mestizos  "  had  reached  a  stage  of  civilisation  at 
which  they  could  intermarry  with  the  Spaniards  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  and 
therefore  with  "  racial  "  impunity.  The  evidence  from  this  area,  therefore,  is  not 
very  helpful  except  with  regard  to  the  altitude  at  which  European  colonisation  of 
tropical  lands  may  be  said  to  become  natural ;  and  this  cannot  be  fixed  lower — and 
probably  ought  to  be  1,000  feet  higher — than  the  3,000-foot  line  for  South  Euro- 
peans, and  at  least  twice  as  high  for  the  British  race.  At  such  heights  it  can 
scarcely  be  pretended  that  the  climate  is  any  longer  typically  tropical,  for  the  lower 
temperatures  are  more  marked  by  day  and  in  summer  than  at  night  and  in  winter ; 
but  even  so  the  strong  sunlight,  the  rarefied  air,  and  the  absence  of  a  real 
cold  season,  while  apparently  not  causing  any  deterioration  from  the  South- 
European  standard,  do  combine  to  modify  materially  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — politically,  if  not  economically.  Eacial 
variety  has  been  evolved  by  acclimatisation  and  naturalisation  from  a  single  ancestral 
type,  which  was  located  in  the  tropics — then  the  most  favoured  area;  and,  however 
much  we  have  advanced  in  our  capabilities  for  adjustment  and  power  of  mobility, 
we  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  our  geographic  environment.  A  difference  of  colour 
or  of  skull-type,  which  may  eventually  be  made  a  racial  test,  is  primarily  an  adapta- 
tion to  environment.  Professor  Eidgeway  and  others  have  proved,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  unprejudiced  persons,  that — e.g.  in  connection  with  the  horse  family — 
changes  in  colouration  and  in  osteology  take  place  regularly  from  region  to  region ; 
and  that  similar  developments  in  animals  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  land 
and  sea  are  due,  not  to  recent  migration  from  a  single  ancestral  home,  but  to  similar 
geographic  conditions  producing  from  a  single  original  type  similar  resulting 
characteristics.  ^ 

North  America  alone  would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the  same  is  true  of 
man.  There  both  the  Black  man  and  the  White  man  are  at  present  under- 
going modifications,  due  to  climate,  the  earlier  consequences  of  which  are  already 
visible. 

Alone  among  the  chief  races  of  the  world  the  Negro  has  done  nothing  for  the 
world.  His  racial  home  is  amid  climatic  conditions  which  made  him  as  the  perma- 
nent inhabitant,  and  which  will  make  any  other  race  that  goes  to  live  permanently 
in  them,  fundamentally  inferior.  These  conditions,  acting  directly  and  through 
the  food  appropriate  to  them,  produce  certain  physiological  processes  which  involve, 
e.g.  the  development  of  pigment  beneath  the  outer  non-vascular  skin  and  the  pre- 
mature deposit  of  ossifying  and  ' '  mineralising  ' '  elements  along  the  cranial  sutures, 
so  that,  by  the  time  the  brain  weighs  about  30  ounces,  the  sutures  become 
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"  petrified,"  the  brain-pan  thus  becomes  incapable  of  expansion,  and  the  intellectual 
development  is  abruptly  arrested.  And  it  was  just  because  Negroes  never  attained 
an  "  age  "  when  personal  dignity  or  self-respect  became  conscious  beyond  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  conscious  in  the  average  child,  that  slavery  was  a  matter  of 
relatively  little  moment  to  them  as  long  as  they  were  kept  in  a  typical  tropical 
climate.  But  in  the  United  States  to-day  these  physical  characteristics  are  actually 
ceasing  to  be  typical,  especially  north  of  the  latitude  where  rice  and  cane-sugar  are 
natural  products — and  therefore  natural  foods — i.e.  north  of  those  latitudes  in  which 
the  historic  relations  of  Black  and  White  involved  a  considerable  mixture  of  blood. 
Of  course,  "  racial  "  traits  cannot  be  either  created  or  effaced  in  a  decade  or  a 
generation ;  but  already  there  is  a  most  significant  change,  especially  in  light  of  the 
assertion  that  in  these  latitudes  originally  one  in  four  of  the  children  of  newly 
imported  Africans  was  born  with  some  gross  physical  defect.  Among  the  causes 
now  at  work,  some  are  naturally  producing  more  obvious  results  than  others.  For 
instance,  the  factor — pituitary  or  other — which  regulates  the  growth  of  the  jaws 
is  being  materially  modified ;  there  is  less  robust  development  of  the  teeth  and  the 
masticating  muscles ;  the  pharynx  seems  to  be  narrowing ;  the  ossification  of  the 
sutures  is  being  postponed.  The  total  result  includes,  e.g.  such  receding  of  the 
cheeks  as  to  leave  the  nose  relatively  prominent,  and  such  elasticity  of  the  cranium 
as  to  allow  its  contents  to  expand  normally.  In  other  words,  the  typical  Negro — 
of  unadulterated  "black"  blood — is  approximating  both  in  refinement  of  facial 
outline  and  in  skull-shape  and  intellectual  development  to  the  typical  White  man. 
Indeed,  the  process  has  already  advanced  so  far  that  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  to 
those  who,  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  are  familiar  with  the  typical  Negro  in  his 
African  race-home. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  in  the  States  is  equally  instructive.  The  fact 
that  the  Spaniard  went  south,  and  the  Frenchman  went  north,  of  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  his  race-home,  so  that  the  one  was  enervated  while  the  other  was  over- 
strained, eventually  meant  that  the  predominant  type  of  "  American  "  man  should 
be  of  Teutonic  descent;  and  this  Teuton,  unlike  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman, 
was  far  too  insular  in  his  conceit  and  his  prejudices  to  intermarry  with  the  Eed 
race.  His  "  Land  of  Opportunity  "  had  much  attraction  for  other  Europeans,  and 
was  over-run  by  a  large  variety  of  White  peoples ;  but  its  simple  relief  and  physical 
uniformity  have  favoured  in  these  varied  Whites  the  same  human  uniformity  as  is 
so  typical  of  the  Eed  man.  The  result  is  that  there  is  already  a  fairly  definite 
"  American  "  type,  and  the  most  important  point  about  this  type  is  that  it  approxi- 
mates most  curiously  to  the  best  type  of  Eed  man.  The  likeness  is,  again,  obvious 
even  to  a  casual  observer,  showing  itself,  e.g.  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the 
aquiline  features,  the  general  spareness  of  body  and  cleanness  of  limb,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  hair  to  be  so  circular  in  section  that  it  lies  quite  straight,  and  can 
show  itself  on  the  chin  only  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  scraggy  beard.  Even  the  tone 
of  voice  is  becoming  "  Amerind  " :  the  vocal  chords  and  mucous  membrane  which 
the  "  raw  "  air  of  north-western  Europe  had  made  incapable  of  producing  any- 
thing except  throaty  sounds,  have  been  so  much  modified  that  almost  all  the  typical 
thick  vowels  and  harsh  consonants  have  thinned  out  and  softened,  and  the  whole 
process  of  speech  has  been  "  tuned  up  "  out  of  the  throat — to  the  clear,  if  not  yet 
musical,  tones  appropriate  to  the  clearer  and  drier  air  of  the  Amerind  prairie. 
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There  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  exactly  similar  processes  have  been 
going  on  long  enough  to  have  produced  visible  results,  e.g.  in  the  approximation 
of  the  South  African  Boer  to  the  Zulu-Xosas  "  Kafir  "  in  physique  and  tempera- 
ment, as  in  patriarchal  habits ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  going  beyond  the 
very  striking  evidence  of  North  America,  so  long  as  its  lesson  is  apprehended.  If 
one  may  reasonably  feel  assured  that  racial  variety  is  proved  to  be  essentially  a 
climatic  product,  and  that  similarity  of  type  has  not  been  proved  to  mean  identity 
of  "  race,"  then  it  is  certain  that  the  White  race  under  "  black  "  climatic  condi- 
tions will  become  Black. 

The  presumed  unhealthiness  of  the  tropics  is  inferred  from  two  distinct  sets 
of  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  generally  confused.  One  set  is  concerned  with 
the  phenomena  of  adaptation  to  environment;  and,  as  all  such  changes  are  in 
their  nature  essentially  protective,  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  The  main  physical  differences  between  tropical  and  tem- 
perate types  of  man  are  due  to  different  relative  activities  of  lungs  and  intestines, 
the  tropical  climate  throwing  the  heavy  work  on  the  skin  and  the  intestines,  while 
the  temperate  climate  throws  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  consequent  increased  activity 
of  the  lungs,  in  the  presence  of  relatively  little  sunlight  or  sunheat,  favours  the 
lighter  colour  of  the  skin,  while  the  greater  activity  of  the  liver  and  other  intes- 
tines, in  the  presence  of  relatively  great  sunlight  or  sunheat,  favours  the  darker 
colour.  Indeed,  Dr.  Semon,  after  careful  observations  in  tropical  Australasia,  was 
convinced  that  such  "  pigment  is  developed  according  to  need  " ;  and  the  combined 
experience  of  White  officials  in  India  and  the  Philippines  suggests  that  the  primary 
processes  of  protective  adaptation  should  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  average  man 
within  two  years  as  to  enable  him  to  work  in  reasonable  comfort  and  health  for  at 
least  five  years  in  the  alien  climate. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  changes  which  adaptation  is  going  to  impose  in  the  tropics 
on  the  immigrant  from  temperate  latitudes  is  precisely  greater  activity  of  liver  and 
bowels;  and,  to  support  this  greater  activity,  the  particular  organs  must  approxi- 
mate in  character  and  function  to  those  of  a  climatically  naturalised  resident  in  the 
tropics.  But  these  are  the  very  factors  which  we  know  to  be  responsible  for  the 
various  disabilities — as  we  consider  them — of  the  African  Negro,  including  the 
arresting  of  mental  development  by  the  premature  sealing  of  the  cranial  sutures 
at  puberty.  In  a  word,  the  price  which  the  White  man  would  have  to  pay  for 
permanent  residence  in  a  typical  tropical  climate  would  include  change  of  colour, 
of  temperament,  of  intellectuality,  i.e.  of  all  typical  White  characteristics.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  a  "  White  "  Australia,  but  let  us  see  that  it  is  White  in  physique 
and  temperament,  as  well  as  by  origin  and  name!  We  might  even  go  further,  and 
suggest  that,  before  listening  to  any  clamour  for  an  extension  of  White  population 
over  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia,  the  authorities  should  investigate  carefully 
the  assertion  made  by  the  most  scientific  Colonial  observers  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  e.g.  Dr.  Alexander  Buttner,  viz.  that  the  real  Australian  strain  of  White 
blood  would  already  have  died  out,  even  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  for  the  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  from  this  country. 

The  other  set  of  facts  from  which  the  unhealthiness  of  tropical  climates  is 
inferred,  is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  disease;  and  in  this  connection  we 
may  distinguish  the  effects  of  sunlight  and  sunheat  from  the  effects  of  infectious 
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parasites.  Apart  from  the  temporary  effect  of  excessive  heat  on  what  the  ordinary 
White  woman  in  the  tropics  calls  her  "  nerves  " — which  is  none  the  less  certain  or 
burdensome  simply  because  you  cannot  isolate  the  "  bacillus  of  fear  " — the  con- 
tinued high  temperature  definitely  depresses  the  nervous  system;  the  air  contains 
less  oxygen  to  the  cubic  foot  and  the  oxygen  in  question  is  of  less  elastic  quality, 
thus  decreasing  the  quantity  or  affecting  the  quality  of  the  haemoglobin ;  the  great 
humidity  involves  a  rise  in  the  bodily  temperature  and  a  fall  in  the  secretion  of 
urine,  accompanied  by  decreased,  intervals  of  respiration  and  increased  frequency  and 
tension  of  pulse;  and  actinic/jays,  of  short  length — which  never  reach 'the  surface 
of  the  earth  effectively  in  high  .latitudes — cause  neurasthenia  and  (?)  loss  of  memory 
in  persons  with  insufficiently  pigmented  bodies,  as  they  cause  weakness  and  loss  of 
"  identity  "  in  animals  with  deficient  thickness  of  pelt.  From  such  ill-effects  the 
natives  are  immune  by  reason  of  their  colouring,  just  as  we  protect  pedigree  rams 
(destined  for  export  to  Argentina  and  other  hot  countries)  by  keeping  them  un- 
shorn from  birth  so  that  they  may  have  a  protective  covering  of  (more  or  less) 
30  Ib.  of  wool  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  shipment. 

From  the  parasitic  diseases  the  natives  are  in  no  sense  immune.  Malaria  alone 
killed  114  per  1,000  in  Formosa  in  1908;  it  kills  some  1,130,000  natives  every  year 
in  India,  this  dreadful  mortality  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
most  prevalent  on  the  most  fertile  lands,  and  at  the  season  when  agricultural  work 
is  busiest;  and  it  was  chiefly  responsible  for  an  infant  mortality  last  year  among 
the  natives  in  Sierra  Leone  of  344  per  1,000 — described  by  the  Governor  as  "  the 
lowest  for  the  last  seven  years."  Such  immunity  as  there  seems  to  be  among 
native  peoples  is  not  racial,  but  individual;  and  the  age  limit,  which  used  to  be 
thought  significant,  has  been  practically  proved  by  the  German  officials  in  Togoland 
to  be  merely  the  average  number  of  years  necessary  for  a  "  sufficient  "  number  of 
previous  attacks.  There  is  also  the  fact  that,  as  illustrated  specially  by  the  Gambia 
investigations,  natives  have  often  fewer  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  e.g.  tubs, 
barrels,  old  tin  cans,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  microscopic  fauna  of  disease 
are  always  most  dangerous  to  uneducated  persons  because,  unlike  the  large  dan- 
gerous fauna  of  forest  and  savana,  they  are  not  visible.  Such  partial  immunity 
of  the  individual  as  does  occur  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Now,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  teaching  of  science  that  such  a  process  should  be 
accelerated  so  much  that  an  immigrant  organism  should,  as  a  rule,  be  able  imme- 
diately to  adapt  itself  to,  or  be  immune  from,  the  strange  native  fauna,  or  that 
native  organisms  should  always  be  able  to  cope  with  the  immigrant  fauna  of 
"European"  diseases;  but  the  various  fauna  have  generally  well-defined 
geographic  and  even  topographic  limits,  e.g.  yellow  fever  being  specially  an 
estuarine  product,  while  malaria  is  specially  connected  with  nurseries  of  shallow 
water.  And  marked  changes  in  climatic  conditions  may  lead  to  exceptional  swarms 
of  disease  fauna  just  as  to  exceptional  crops  of  rice. 

But  the  specific  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  actual  time  of  change,  and 

from  the  economic  point  of  view — may  be  discounted.  The  change  from  temperate 
to  tropical  conditions  of  outdoor  labour  must  be  more  or  less  violent,  causing 
.obvious  disarrangement  of  equilibrium,  e.g.  as  between  lungs  and  liver;  and,  during 
the  interregnum,  the  new  immigrant  must  have  less  power  of  resistance  to  the 
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parasites  that  prey  on  or  can  affect  the  particular  organ  that  is  being  overworked. 
But  during  this  time  the  danger  can  be  minimised  by  certain  precautions — in  hygienic 
habits,  housing,  sanitation,  and  general  administration;  and,  once  the  initial  stage 
of  acclimatisation  is  over,  it  seems  probable  that  the  labour  will  be  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  the  standard  of  civilisation  in  the  race  to  which  the  labourer  belongs.  A 
typical  tropical  climate  is  not  conducive  to  energy  in  anyone  of  any  race ;  and,  if 
the  will-power  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  constant  high  temperature 
in  tempting  the  nervous  system  to  excess,  alcoholic  or  sexual,  it  must  be  sufficient 
also  to  guarantee  a  maximum  of  steady  and  efficient  work.  Indeed,  the  experience 
of  White  labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations  suggests  that  the  work  may  be 
of  a  high  quality  even  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  taint  of  drunkenness  and 
dissoluteness. 

This  taint  seems  to  be  mainly  due,  not  to  the  lowness  of  the  normal  moral 
standard  of  the  labourers,  but  to  the  trying  climate ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  examine 
into  the  particular  ways  in  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  actually 
manifests  itself.  What  is  the  evidence  of  the  death-rate?  How  far  does  it  justify 
extra  premiums  being  exacted  by  insurance  companies  for  tropical  risks  ?  Are  the 
actual  diseases  such  as  can  definitely  be  fought  and  conquered? 

Now,  the  mortality  returns  of  tropical  regions  have  nearly  always  a  very  direct 
local  significance;  but  information  to  which  I  have  access  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
Eubert  Boyce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  William  Wisely  (of  the  Scottish  Provident 
Institution)  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  statistics  must  be  used  with  great 
caution,  because  the  past  is  no  safe  guide  now  to  the  future  as  to  the  unhealthiness 
of  an  area,  and  because  the  actual  returns  are  decepti\7e.  For  instance,  what  may, 
and  what  may  not,  be  reasonbly  inferred  from  the  health  statistics  of  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  and  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations? 

The  Panama  returns,  with  a  record  death-rate  of  less  than  4  per  1,000,  calcu- 
lated over  some  11,000  White  employees,  proves  conclusively  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  cost,  White  labour  can  be  employed  with  impunity  on  heavy  manual 
work  in  the  tropics,  even  when  that  work  involves  constant  turning  up  of  virgin  soil 
rich  in  microscopic  fauna.  The  Canal  zone  is  smaller  than  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
cost  averages  £100,000  per  annum;  but  yellow  fever  has  been  practically  abolished, 
and  the  death-rate  from  malaria  has  been  reduced  to  1*23  per  1,000 ! 

The  Queensland  returns,  with  the  heavier  but  still  remarkable  death-rate  of 
less  than  12  per  1,000,  are  in  some  ways  even  more  important.  They  prove  not 
only  that  White  men — even  of  a  rather  low  type  or  with  a  moral  standard  reduced 
by  the  climatic  conditions  below  normal — can  do  hard  field  labour  in  the  tropics, 
but  also  that  the  employment  of  White  men  for  such  tasks  is  actually  a  commercial 
proposition.  No  doubt  the  Kanakas  were  far  from  being  the  best  type  of  coloured 
labour;  the  political  compulsion  to  pay  coloured  labour  in  Queensland  at  the  same 
rate  as  White  labour  vitiates  all  ordinary  economic  comparisons  now ;  and  some 
£300,000  a  year  has  been  added,  by  import  duties  and  bounties,  to  the  Australian 
sugar  bill.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  New  South  Wales 
planters,  who  are  under  no  legislative  compulsion,  have  voluntarily  come  into  line 
with  the  Queensland  planters,  over  93  per  cent,  of  the  New  South  Wales  planta- 
tions now  being  worked  with  White  labour ;  and  in  Queensland  itself,  since  the  anti- 
Kanaka  laws  came  into  force  in  1902,  the  acreage  under  sugar  has  increased  (by 
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about  35  per  cent.)  and  the  output  of  sugar  has  increased  (by  about  105  per  cent.), 
while  the  cost  of  production  has  decreased,  and  the  price  of  the  sugar  would  have 
decreased  but  for  legislative  interference.  One  may  add  that  if  coloured  labour 
might  be  employed  for  weeding  ' '  between  the  seasons  ' ' — for  which  the  White 
labour  is  too  costly — the  results  would  be  still  more  favourable. 

What  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  facts  is  so  important 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  try  to  stretch  the  plain  meaning  of  them.  They  mean  that 
there  will  follow  a  great  modification  in  the  distribution  of  White  people  over  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and,  with  the  practical  utilisation  of  solar  energy  for  "  power  " 
purposes,  this  will  also  involve  a  modification  in  the  distribution  of  industrial  popu- 
lation. But  there  are  two  things  which  the  facts  and  figures  do  not  prove,  or  even 
support.  They  do  not  prove  that  tropical  Queensland  and  similar  areas  are  suitable 
or  desirable  sites  for  the  permanent  home  of  White  people ;  and  they  do  not  prove 
that  coloured  labour,  if  selected  and  treated  with  the  same  care,  would  not  produce 
equally  good  results,  and — in  the  absence  of  legislative  interference — produce  them 
more  cheaply. 

Of  course,  the  Panama  zone  and  the  Queensland  plantations — with  a  combined 
area  no  larger  than  Hertfordshire — are  not  the  only  tropical  areas  with  remarkable 
records  in  quite  recent  years.  India,  the  West  Indies,  Tropical  Africa,  can  all  show 
a  change  for  the  better  so  sudden  and  so  rapid  that  data  have  become  inaccurate 
almost  before  they  could  be  used.  It  is  largely  assumed  that  this  change  is  due 
entirely  to  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  precise  causes  of,  and  the  remedies  for 
or  precautions  against,  specific  parasitic  diseases;  but  this  is  not  quite  the  case. 
Something  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  simpler  and  sounder  ways  of  living 
now  in  vogue,  especially  in  matters  which  depend  on  the  more  frequent  presence 
abroad  of  ladies  and  the  closer  approximation  to  a  real  "  home  "  life;  and  some- 
thing also  to  the  improved  communications,  which  facilitate  temporary  visits  to 
healthier  places.  For  instance,  the  European  miners  of  the  Gold  Coast- — who,  by 
the  way,  are  not  employed  in  the  heaviest  work — had  a  death-rate  in  1908  of  less 
than  15  per  1,000;  but  this  would  have  been  much  heavier  if  the  relatively  excellent 
transport  had  not  enabled  over  60  per  1,000  to  be  "  invalided  "  in  time  to  save  their 
lives. 

The  change  is  not  quite  recent,  nor  is  it  confined  to  Europeans.  The  actual 
deaths  of  insured  persons,  India-born  and  otherwise,  in  India  during  1895-1900  (as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Campbell  Thomson,  of  the  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company, 
and  others)  were  fully  26  per  cent,  "below  expectation  "  (though  the  "  expectation  " 
of  1884  over  the  general  population  was  only  26.44  per  1,000) ;  and  the  actual  deaths 
of  similar  persons  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  same  period  were  fully  21  per  cent. 
"  below  expectation."  Further,  comparison  of  the  details  for  White  "  visitors  " 
with  those  for  India-born  persons  (natives,  Eurasians,  and  Whites)  shows  not  only 
that  the  rate  for  the  latter  was  from  about  37  per  cent,  (for  Eurasians)  to  about 
19  per  cent,  (for  natives)  "  below  expectation,"  but  also  that  the  three  classes  of 
India-born  persons  were  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  as  the  White  "  visitors." 
The  latter  represent  more  or  less  "  selected  "  lives,  being  a  picked  population, 
many  of  whom  have  undergone  strict  medical  examination  at  home  before  going 
out;  and,  as  this  death-rate  obviously  does  not  include  those  "retired"  or 
"  invalided,"  it  seems  as  though,  with  equal  care,  the  improvement  among  the 
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India-born  persons  would  be  even  more  remarkable  than  it  has  been  among  visiting 
Europeans. 

Two  further  points  seem  worthy  of  attention.  One  is  that  the  mortality  among 
these  visiting  Europeans,  on  their  permanent  return  to  the  temperate  home  climate 
after  not  less  than  twelve  consecutive  months  in  India,  averages  6  per  cent.  "  above 
expectation  " ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  improvement,  at  least  in  the  West  Indies, 
seems  to  have  a  definite  age  limit,  the  mortality  above  the  age  of  fifty  being  now 
apparently  higher  than  it  used  to  be.  This  condition,  if  proved  true  of  tropical 
regions  generally,  and  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  very  small  improvement 
shown  in  the  recent  health-records  of  tropical  highlands  as  compared  with  those 
of  tropical  lowlands,  would  settle  summarily  any  question  of  White  colonisation  of 
the  tropics. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  press  the  figures,  because  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  insured  persons  from  whom  they  are  collected ;  but  I  do  think  that  they 
are  at  least  as  trustworthy  as  those  quoted  from  ordinary  mortality  returns  by 
special  pleaders  for  areas  where  the  White  population  consists  of  more  or  less 
"  selected  "  lives,  in  temporary  residence,  living  often  under  military  regime, 
especially  when  the  "  retired  "  and  the  "invalided  "  are  not  included,  and  where 
the  registration  of  deaths  is  not  compulsory  over  the  whole  area — as  e.g.  in  Sierra 
Leone — or  is  slackly  carried  out. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  Europeans  can  live  and  work  in  tropical 
climates  with  more  or  less  impunity  within  certain  time  limits,  and  that  any  diffi 
culties  to  be  experienced  in  doing  this  are  mainly  due  to  the  indirect  action  of  the 
climate  in  favouring  a  rich  growth  of  noxious  microscopic  fauna.  The  great  heat 
may  injure  the  nerves,  and  may  incapacitate  men  temporarily  at  first;  but  it  rarely 
kills,  and  does  not  cause  much  actual  disease,  because  it  practically  evolves  certain 
physiological  changes  which  are  in  themselves  protective.  These  changes  must 
eventually  decide  the  time  limit  referred  to;  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  limit 
will  probably  bear  some  such  relation  to  the  normal  duration  of  life  in  the  individual 
as  certain  other  physiological  changes  or  processes  are  known  to  bear.  And  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  White  man  with  any  conscience  or  any  race  consciousness 
should  sanction,  still  less  encourage,  any  stretching  of  the  limit  beyond  the  point 
thus  definitely  laid  down.  The  penalty  is  racial  identity,  and  the  price  is 
prohibitive.  L.  W.  LYDE. 


THE  HOESE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

WE  are  told  that  the  horse  is  soon  to  become  extinct.  Pictures  in  the  art  galleries, 
skeletons  and  diagrams  in  the  museums  are  to  be  the  sole  reminders  to  posterity 
of  that  formerly  useful  quadruped.  He  is  to  die  amid  the  din  of  machinery,  with 
his  last  moments  passed  in  the  pleasing  odour  of  petrol.  A  serviceable  creature  in 
old-fashioned  days,  yes,  but  an  anachronism  in  this  advanced  world  of  science 
and  progress. 

Such,  put  in  exaggerated  form,  is  the  burden  of  the  song  chanted  by  some 
ultra -modernists.     Pick  up  a  newspaper  and  "The  Passing  of  the  Horse  "  is  so 
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frequently  seen  at  the  top  of  a  column  that  one  suspects  the  worried  sub-editor 
of  keeping  it  as  a  standing  headline  when  news  is  lacking.  And,  after  all,  how 
much  of  truth  is  there  in  this  clatter?  I  would  not  affirm  for  one  moment  that 
the  use  of  the  horse  is  as  general,  for  either  business  or  pleasure,  as  in  former  and 
less  strenuous  days.  Figures,  we  are  told,  cannot  lie,  and  statistics  seem  to 
evidence  a  startling  decline  in  numbers.  But  I  contend  that  the  day  is  not  likely 
to  come  in  our  time  when  the  horse  will  have  been  "  passed  out,"  to  quote  the 
vernacular  of  the  newspaper  discussion  alluded  to.  Nor  is  the  time  close  at  hand 
when  the  horse  will  become  merely  supplementary  to,  rather  than  an  essential  of, 
our  existence. 

My  immediate  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  speak  of  the  horse  in  his  three-fold 
capacity  of  a  provider  of  sport,  an  aid  to  industry,  and  an  active,  if  dumb,  parti- 
cipant in  warfare.  To  narrow  the  scope  of  my  argument,  and  to  refer  to  details 


HORSES   DESTINED   FOR   INDIA. 

within  my  own  ken,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  Australia.  The  Australian  has 
always  been  noted  for  his  love  of  the  horse.  The  affection  still  remains,  even 
though  the  bicycle  is  now  used  by  shearers  and  others,  whose  steed  was  formerly 
the  means  of  taking  them  cross  country  from  station  to  station. 

It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  search  for  figures  that  one  realises  how  many 
horses  still  remain  in  the  world.  The  Eussian  Empire  comes  first  in  point  of 
numbers  with  28,337,552,  followed  by  the  United  States,  19,992,000;  then  there 
is  a  big  drop  to  5,462,170,  the  total  belonging  to  the  Argentine,  with  Germany 
close  behind.  All  these  figures  are  based  on  the  returns  of  1907.  Australia  at 
the  end  of  1908  possessed  1,927,731,  of  an  estimated  value  of,  roughly, 
21,220,0002.  While  not  comparing  in  aggregate  with  the  imposing  figures  already 
cited,  yet  the  average  would  perhaps  make  amends.  Utility  horses  bred  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  deservedly  gained  a  high  reputation ;  the  climate  and  pastures 
are  wonderfully  suitable  for  the  rearing  of  serviceable  types,  and  those  bought 
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and  sold  for  heavy  work,  for  carriage  or  saddle  use,  will  stand  more  than  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  products  of  other  lands.  India  has  always  been  a  good 
customer,  and  large  numbers  are  obtained  annually  for  remount  purposes. 
During  1904-1908  some  66,982  head  were  exported,  of  which  39,850  went  to 
India;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  1,394,454?.,  India's  cheque  accounting 
for  833.787Z.  Horses  are  bred  in  all  the  Australian  States,  being  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Queensland.  Despite  the  alleged  decline,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  in  all  the  States,  except  Victoria,  the  number  of. 
horses  per  head  of  population  was  somewhat  higher  at  the  end  of  1908  than  in 
1900. 

Now  to  the  sporting  side.  Australians  are  keen  racegoers.  They  love  to  watch 
the  highly-trained  thoroughbred  in  action;  they  are  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
excitement  of  a  close  finish,  marking  the  termination  of  a  hotly-contested  trial  of 
speed  and  stamina.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth  race  clubs  are  numerous, 


ATJSTRALIAX-BRED   POLO   PONIES. 


and  the  leading  organisations  in  the  great  cities  give  big  prizes  and  conduct  their 
meetings  on  admirably  equipped  courses.  To  the  racing  man  Australian  clubs  are 
liberal  indeed,  for  in  each  case  the  important  stakes  are  made  up  of  added  money, 
instead  of  a  sum  being  merely  guaranteed.  In  1873  the  Australian  Jockey  Club, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Eandwick  (Sydney),  added  3.740Z.  during  the  year; 
in  1898  this  had  grown  to  22.350Z.,  in  1906  to  31.225Z.,  and  during  the  present 
season  over  50,0002.  will  be  distributed.  The  Derby  is  worth  4.000Z.,  the  Metro- 
politan 3,5001.,  the  Sydney  Cup  3,OOOZ.,  and  the  leading  weight-for-age  races  are 
all  well  looked  after.  The  Victoria  Eacing  Club,  with  Flemington  as  its  property, 
has  issued  a  programme  showing  prizes  with  a  total  value  of  46,500Z.  for  1910-11. 
Pride  of  place  is  given  to  the  Melbourne  Cup  with  6,OOOZ.,  while  other  events  are 
well  endowed. 

If  this  was  a  mere  statistical  record  of  racing  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  race  clubs  in  Australia,  but  the  cases  already  cited  are 
sufficient,  and  they  concern  the  two  leading  clubs  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
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healthy  state  of  the  Australian  turf  is  clearly  evidenced  thereby,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people  is  made  apparent.  It  might  be  as  well  to  explain  that 
the  Australian  does  not  spend  all  his  time  in  going  to  races,  nor  do  the  facts  given 
evidence  any  spread  of  gambling.  There  is  probably  less  betting  to-day  than  ever 
before;  public  support  is  given  to  the  racecourse  because  many  people  find  that 
a  rational  healthy  amusement.  While  race  meetings  are  held  each  week  in  the 
capital  cities,  it  is  not  these  ordinary  gatherings  that  attract  the  largest  crowds 
nor  the  best  horses.  In  Sydney  and  Melbourne  the  Spring  and  Autumn  meetings 
of  each  year  extend  over  a  period  of  four  days  and  include  the  classic  events.  It 
is  then  that  the  casual  participant,  as  distinct  from  the  racing  follower,  makes  his 


FLEMINGTON   ON   MELBOURNE   CUP   DAY. 


bi-annual  acquaintance  with  the  thoroughbred  and  amazes  the  expert  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  assimilates  ideas  and  theories  as  to  respective  merits.  A 
harmless  whim. 

A  truce  to  all  this  prating  of  the  Australian's  slackness.  He  works  hard  and 
he  takes  his  leisure  lightheartedly.  One  might  search  the  world  without  finding 
a  more  orderly  crowd  than  the  thousands  assembled  to  watch  the  big  races  of 
the  year.  For  it  is  not  merely  an  equine  carnival  that  is  being  held,  but  a  rallying 
of  old  friends,  a  social  as  well  as  a  sporting  gathering.  From  the  back  country 
come  hardy  farmers  to  meet  their  chums  in  the  city,  to  see  a  good  horse,  and  to 
forget  for  the  time  being  all  the  strenuous  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  difficult 
tasks  ahead.  From  other  States  come  representatives  of  all  sections,  from  Vice- 
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royalty  downwards.  The  scene  on  the  course  is  a  brilliant  one.  The  reserves 
have  been  laid  out  for  the  comfort  of  visitors,  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
the  erection  of  grand  stands,  in  the  provision  of  every  facility  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  spectator.  Flemington  on  Melbourne  Cup  Day  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  beautiful  lawns,  the  flowers,  shrubs,  ferneries,  and  roses  make  an  attractive 
picture.  The  famous  Hill  behind  the  grand  stand  is  thronged  with  happy  families, 
many  of  whom  make  a  picnic  outing  amid  attractive  surroundings,  and  with  the 
racing  merely  as  an  incident.  On  the  lawn  you  get  the  impression  of  a  big  garden 
party  representative  of  all  sections,  while  private  hosts  maintain  Australian  hospi- 
tality at  luncheon  under  the  vine  arbours.  Flemington  is  a  wonderful  place,  on 
the  improvement  of  which  about  200,0002.  has  been  expended.  Cup  Day  draws 
nearly  100,000  people  to  the  course.  It  was  at  Flemington  in  1890  that  Carbine 
carried  the  welter  weight  of  10  st.  5  Ib.  to  victory  in  the  big  two-mile  event, 
defeating  Highborn,  whose  feather  impost  was  6  st.  8  Ib.  On  such  an  occasion 
as  the  Melbourne  Cup  gathering  one  sees  the  Australian  crowd  under  very  favour- 
able auspices.  The  people  are  out  for  a  holiday;  they  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 
In  this  vast  crowd  you  will  find  no  traces  of  misbehaviour.  Its  members  are 
taking  a  well-earned  respite  from  the  daily  routine,  and  as  they  work  with  industry 
so  can  they  take  pleasure  with  self-restraint. 

Come  to  the  business  aspect  of  racing.  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  impetus 
given  to  trade  by  the  thousands  of  people  who  arrive  for  the  races  and  spend  their 
money  freely,  but  confine  myself  to  the  amounts  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of  horse- 
flesh. Sydney  is  now  the  centre  of  Australia's  blood-stock  industry,  and  during 
the  Autumn  meeting — at  Eastertide — the  yearling  sales  are  proceeded  with.  These 
have  become  a  most  important  feature.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  large 
amounts  were  realised,  and  even  in  1898  the  record  showed  that  117  youngsters 
changed  hands  for  an  aggregate  of  8,476Z.,  or  an  average  of  727.  10s.  In  1902 
the  number  sold  was  149,  the  aggregate  12,9837..,  the  average  144Z.  10s.;  in  190G 
tliis  had  changed  to  217,  33,5467.,  and  1541.  10s.  This  year  all  records  were 
broken,  and  385  yearlings  realised  74,877?.,  or  an  average  price  of  1947.  10s.  The 
sales  of  untried  stock,  horses  in  training,  brood  mares,  &c.,  accounted  for  about 
30,OOOZ.,  so  that  the  total  sum  realised  for  thoroughbred  stock  during  the  week 
was  well  over  100,0007. 

Some  people  object  to  racing  as  a  pastime ;  they  term  it  merely  the  machinery 
of  gambling.  But  as  prizes  have  grown,  and  popular  support  been  more  generally 
given,  the  amount  of  money  wagered  has  decreased  in  volume.  Heavy  betting, 
as  it  was  known  in  the  old  days,  is  now  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  racecourse  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  general  breed 
of  high-class  horses  is  to  be  maintained.  The  test  of  stamina  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  excellence,  and  without  the  inducements  now  offered 
large  breeders  would  find  it  a  very  unprofitable  task  to  launch  out  on  the  purchase 
of  the  best.  People  sometimes  forget  that  the  blood  horse  stands  unequalled  as 
a  sire  for  getting  high-class  stock  of  the  type  so  admirably  suited  for  army 
purposes.  Blood  may  sometimes  fail  to  tell  in  the  case  of  mankind ;  it  never  does 
in  the  case  of  the  horse.  You  find  the  well-bred  animal  standing  fatigue,  enduring 
the  trial  of  long  marches,  and  answering  to  every  call  made,  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  his  baser  born  brother.  Hence  it  is  that  modern  breeders 
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of  the  better  utility  class  invariably  select  a  thoroughbred  sire  to  mate  with  their 
mares. 

On  the  racecourse  the  Australian  horse  is  seen  in  his  complete  development. 
At  the  various  agricultural  shows  he  is  represented  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  cheeky  little  pony,  whose  squeals  and  protests  in  the  parade  make  contrast  with 
the  dignity  of  his  neighbour,  a  massive  Clydesdale.  The  thoroughbred  finds  a 
place,  but  utility  breeds  predominate.  At  these  shows  one  observes; the  horse  in 
his  capacity  of  amusement  promoter ;  thousands  of  people  sit  round  the  ring  when 
the  jumping  events  are  listed,  for  whether  in  the  open  hunting  classes  or  in  the 
high  jump,  this  feature  is  to  the  average  spectator  the  most  interesting  of  the  day. 
Agricultural  shows  are  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Common- 


TEAMS   LEAVING    FARM    WITH    WHEAT   FOR    THE  RAILWAY. 

wealth,  the  "  Eoyal  "  at  Sydney  taking  foremost  place.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  well  over  1,000  horses  were  exhibited  in  this  year's  Sydney  show  (while  the 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  dairy  produce,  and,  in  fact,  every  branch  of  agricultural 
industry,  were  represented),  that  252,450  people  paid  for  admission  during  its 
nine  days,  the  total  receipts  being  11,036Z.  Encouraged  by  the  support  promised, 
and  with  the  object  of  giving  buyers  and  sellers  a  chance  to  come  together  in 
mutual  interest,  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales  has  now  made 
a  horse  parade  an  annual  feature.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade  sales  are  held, 
and  this  has  now  become,  in  its  way,  as  important  an  occasion  for  the  purchase  of 
utility  stock  as  the  Easter  sales  at  Eandwick  have  for  the  young",  thoroughbred 
strain.  This  year  25,OOOL  was  realised  at  public  auction,  and  a  number  of  sales 
were  made  privately.  Important  sales  are  also  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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"  Boyal,"  and  the  total  amount  obtained  would  be  very  great.  The  difference  is 
that  at  the  parade  nearly  all  the  stock  exhibited  is  intended  for  sale  subsequently, 
while  in  the  latter  numbers  of  high-class  animals  are  exhibited  with  which  their 
owners  would  never  dream  of  parting. 

A  word  as  to  the  horse  on  the  farm.  The  steam-plough,  the  traction-engine, 
and  the  gasoline-worked  cultivator  are  doubtless  useful  enough  on  the  very  large 
holdings,  but  the  small  farmer  will  stfll  rely  upon  his  teams.  At  present  in 
Australia  the  demand  for  heavy  draughts  is  rather  in  excess  of  the  supply.  This 
was  illustrated  in  Melbourne  recently  at  a  great  parade  and  sale  of  heavy  horses, 
when  a  Commonwealth  record  for  this  class  of  animal  was  established,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  thoroughbreds  early  in  the  year  at  Sydney.  The  total  proceeds 
were  over  41,OOOZ.,  and  several  English  shire  stallions  brought  510  and  490  guineas 
respectively.  Other  stallions  went  at  from  200  to  400  guineas  each,  whilst  the 
best  mares  brought  high  prices.  It  is  quite  clear  that  excellent  profits  may  be 
derived  from  a  draught  stud  of  class,  as  from  that  devoted  to  the  thoroughbred 
and  the  saddle  horse.  The  sale  alluded  to  was  merely  a  prominent  instance  of 
what  is  happening  every  day,  for  a  sound  draught  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
between  40L  and  50Z.,  while  mares  are  always  in  demand.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
that  breeders  were  too  quick  in  imagining  that  future  returns  would  not  be  re- 
munerative, and  on  that  account  decided  to  curtail  their-  operations.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  an  ever  ready  demand  for  utility  horses,  and  thoughtful  observers 
in  Melbourne  have  been  considering  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the  local 
problem.  They  urge  that  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  and  endeavour  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  securing  a  constant  supply  of  staunch  horses  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  need  will  continue  to  grow  as  '•  settlement  advances,  and  each  settler  means 
that  more  horses  will  be  required.  It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the 
various  proposals  made;  I  must  content  myself  with  recording  that  there  would 
apparently  be  general  support  for  any  plan  which  would  have  the  effect  of  main- 
taining the  stamina  and  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  output.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  fears  indulged  in  regarding  the  curtailing  of  the  horse's  sphere 
of  usefulness  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature. 

There  is  another  and  more  serious  view  of  the  question.  What  of  the 
time  when  war  comes?  The  horse  is  a  necessity  then.  Continental  nations  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  do  not  expend  large  sums 
in  subsidising  breeding  depdts  and  on  the  purchase  of  fresh  blood  merely  for 
purposes  of  domestic  experiment.  Year  by  year  one  sees  the  foreign  buyer  doing 
all  the  business  at  the  leading  horse  shows;  it  is  sad  for  the  spectator  at  Dublin, 
for  instance,  to  realise  that,  when  the  fine  horses  paraded  are  put  up  for  auction,  the 
pick  of  them  will  be  secured  for  abroad.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  English 
Government  should  prove  imitative  in  this  regard,  and  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  public  Press  comments  have  been  made  and  suggestions 
advanced.  A  few  people  knew  their  subject  well,  and  pointed  out  the  general 
wisdom  and  economic  advantages  of  establishing  breeding  stations  in  those  parts 
of  the  Middle  West  or  Northern  Australia,  which  have  been  proved  so  admirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  finest  horseflesh.  The  "  Waler  "  is  highly 
estimated  by  other  lands.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  number  exported  annually 
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to  India,  but  this  is  only  one  country  of  many  that  marks  appreciation  by  a  steady 
policy  of  purchase.  Since  the  Eusso-Japanese  War  there  has  been  a  trade  opened 
up  with  Japan,  while  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Dutch 
Settlements,  and  China  are  also  regular  buyers.  Germany  has  gone  even  farther, 
and,  in  furtherance  of  her  policy,  has  established  buying  depots  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  In  this  connection  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  in  Australia  may  be  quoted. 

In  his  report  of  1909-10  on  "  The  Commonwealth  Section  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,"  Major-General  Hoad  made  the  following  observations:  — 

"  The  Imperial  authorities  apparently  have  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  horse-breeding  stations  and  remount  depots  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  trusted  that  the  recommendation  already  submitted  by 
me  may  be  given  effect  to,  that  the  special  suitability  of  Australia  for  this  purpose 
should  be  fully  represented,  and  that  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  should 
be  compiled  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Office.  During  the  five  years  1904  to  1908 
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Australia  exported  66,982  horses,  or  an  average  of  13,396  per  annum.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  stations  and  depots  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  and  insure  attention  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  gun  horses, 
which,  I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  has  been  neglected  during  the  past  few 
years  in  favour  of  the  'draught,'  'cob,'  and  'pony'  classes,  which  have  been 
found  more  profitable. ' ' 

It  is  invariably  the  case  that  when  one  sets  out  to  say  a  great  deal  the  result 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  necessity  this  article  has  been  discursive,  and  I  feel 
that  many  arguments  and  illustrations  have  been  omitted.  But,  at  all  events, 
the  facts  given  show  that  horse-breeding  in  Australia  has  been  conducted  on  careful 
lines,  and  that  the  future  of  the  industry,  in  all  its  aspects,  may  be  regarded  as 
bright.  The  English  horse  has  done  great  deeds  in  the  new  land.  Eeady  acknow- 
ledgment is  paid  to  the  influence  of  English  blood,  with  its  centuries  of  develop- 
ment. Experts  in  the  Motherland  will,  in  their  turn,  allow  that  the  Australian 
breeder  has  proved  worthy  of  his  opportunities  and  has  thoroughly  earned  a 
success  only  made  possible  by  constant  attention  to  detail. 

GORDON  INGLIS. 
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PEOGEESS   OF  EHODESIA. 

A  FEW  more  facts  and  figures  regarding  Rhodesia,  in  addition  to  those  communi- 
cated last  month,  may  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  I  quote 
mainly  from  official  returns  accessible  to  the  public,  but  a  brief  summary,  with 
briefer  explanations,  may  prove  useful  to  busy  persons  who  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  study  Blue  Books. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  for  1909  claims  that  steady 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  mining  industry.  Some  large  low-grade  propositions 
have  been  discovered,  and  some  of  the  older  mines  are  experiencing  a  return  to 
improved  values  at  greater  depths  where  pinching  out  had  been  prophesied. 
Transfer  revenues  had  increased  fourfold  during  the  year,  and  prospecting  licences 
issued  numbered  6,128,  as  against  3,092  in  1908.  The  production  of  gold  was  no. 
less  than  623,388  ounces,  that  of  silver  262,132  ounces,  while  966  tons  of  lead 
and  97  tons  of  copper  were  exported.  In  chrome  ore  the  production  amounted  to 
as  much  as  25,620  tons,  and  272  tons  of  asbestos  were  raised.  Excellent  coal  to 
the  extent  of  170,893  tons  were  obtained  from  the  Wankie  Colliery,  and  used, 
mainly,  on  the  Rhodesian  railways.  These  are  significant  figures  in  the  case  of 
a  comparatively  new  country. 

The  Secretary  for  Mines  explodes  the  theory  sometimes  hroached  that  the 
labour  supply  is  falling  off,  though  he  admits  that  the  increase  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  steadily  expanding  requirements  of  the  industry.  His  most  sug- 
gestive statistics,  however,  are  those  in  which  he  shows  that  only  27  per  cent, 
of  labour  comes  from  within  the  territory  itself,  the  remaining  73  per  cent,  con- 
sisting of  "  aliens,"  the  expense  of  conveying  whom  falls  with  some  severity  on 
the  industry.  He  relies  on  gradually  improved  conditions  en  route  and  at  the 
mines  to  secure  larger  supplies  of  local  "  boys  "  in  the  near  future,  and  he  does 
well  to  lay  stress  on  this  point,  but  to  many  observers  it  appears  possible  that  the 
present  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Rhodesian  natives  to  work  for  a  living  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  very  light  taxation  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  another  very  interesting  document. 
After  meeting  all  direct  and  indirect  charges,  there  is  a  profit  on  the  department 
of  £8,962,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience,  is  able 
to  indulge  in  several  pleasing  recommendations  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  surplus. 
As  a  slight  indication  of  the  earning  powers  of  Rhodesia  and  its  value  to  the  Mother 
Country,  it  is  incidentally  stated  that  during  1908  there  were  issued  21,237  money 
orders  of  the  value  of  £109,855,  while  in  1909  the  number  had  risen  to  24,019,  of 
the  value  of  £127,434.  Similarly,  British  postal  orders  had  risen  from  35,100  to 
50,669,  and  their  value  from  £21,894  to  £32,287,  while  postal  notes  had  risen  from 
3,784  to  5,760,  and  their  value  from  £2,069  to  £3,384.  The  working  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  is  also  dealt  with  in  detail.  These  are  the  bare  figures :  — 

vear  No.  of  Amount 

Deposits  ii 

1908  ...  ...        5,615  59,012 

1909 6.727  68,079 
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At  the  close  of  1909  the  bank  held  a  sum  of  £66,037  on  account  of  its  local  de- 
positors, of  which  all  but  £2,556  was  invested  in  trustee  stocks.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  department  is  doing  excellent  service  to  the  State  and  to  the  settlers. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  is  without  any  details  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  official  in  charge  must  be  assumed  to  have  a  lofty  soul  above 
figures,  but  he  writes  clearly  and  intelligently  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
agriculture,  the  rise  of  farmers'  associations,  the  growth  of  various  industrial  crops, 
the  value  of  forestry  and  irrigation,  and  the  health  of  large  and  small  stock.  The 
chief  veterinary  surgeon  adds  an  important  chapter  on  the  subject  of  African  coast 
fever  and  other  diseases. 

If  we  turn  to  the  question  of  crime  in  the  territory,  we  find  from  the  Law 
Department  that  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences,  in  spite  of 
an  increase  in  the  population.  Civil  actions  were  limited  in  number,  and  there 
were  only  twenty-eight  insolvencies  in  the  whole  territory.  The  deeds  registered 
numbered  1,315,  as  against  1,103  in  1908.  Eleven  joint-stock  companies  were 
included  in  the  list,  with  a  capital  of  £966,025. 

A  few  additional  statistics  bearing  on  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  affairs  of 
Southern  Ehodesia  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  industrial  progress  of  the 
country  vitally  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  natives  towards  manual  labour,  and 
the  reports  of  the  Chief  Native  Commissioners  on  this  point  must,  therefore,  always 
repay  close  study. 

The  native  population  is  given  in  official  returns  as  follows :  — 

1908  1909 

Matabeleland 221.465  227.136 

Mashonaland       .  461,000  470.045 


Totals 682,465  697,181 

During  1909  the  average  number  of  indigenous  natives  at  work  at  any  one  time 
was  limited  to — Matabeleland,  12,040;  Mashonaland,  11,976;  or  a  total  of  only 
24,016.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  mining  industry, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community.  The  shortage 
has  to  be  made  good  by  recruiting  in  the  Northern  Territories,  and  also  in  Nyasa- 
land,  thus  involving  employers  in  much  unnecessary  expense.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  causes  leading  up  to  this  condition  of  affairs  are  manifold.  The  direct  taxation 
of  natives  per  head  in  the  various  portions  of  South  Africa  is  approximately  as 
follows:  — 

Caps  Province          ..16  Natal     ....        5     1 

Bechumialand ...         1     9  S.  Rhodesia  .         .         .        5  11 

Basutoland      ...        3     3  Transvaal      ...        6     0 

The  low  taxation  in  the  two  Protectorates  is  due  to  the  simple  and  economical 
manner  in  which  they  are  administered  under  the  Crown,  with  the  minimum  of 
intervention.  The  Cape,  while  spending  exceptionally  large  sums  on  the  education 
and  general  betterment  of  its  native  inhabitants,  has  studiously,  and  perhaps 
unwisely,  refrained  from  calling  upon  them  to  defray  the  cost.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  think  that,  under  Union,  Cape  natives  may  have  to  contribute  more  equitably 
to  the  expense  of  their  upkeep.  But  this  by  the  way.  Native  taxation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  practically  identical  with  that  in  the  Transvaal,  and  is  capable  of 
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augmentation  only  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  hut  tax.  Whether  such 
increase  would  render  the  taxpayer  more  inclined  to  work  for  his  living  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  The  existing  native  revenue  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  thus 
proportioned: — 


From  Matabeleland 
From  Mashonaland 


140,408 


The  amount  thus  raised — and  probably  more — is  expended  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  natives  themselves. 

To  ascertain  the  true  reason  for  their  disinclination  to  labour  one  must  look, 
I  think,  rather  to  the  paucity  of  their  wants  and  their  growing  prosperity  under  the 
Pax  Britannica  enforced  by  the  Chartered  Coippany.  The  following  statistics  of 
native  stock  are  significant :  — 


Cattle 


Goats 


Matabelelanrt 

1908  1909 

76,690  92,389 

119.350  124,200 

234,000  217,000 


Mashonaland 
1908  1909 


127,318 
83,185 
359,810 


140,183 
91,500 
375,857 


Both  races  are  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural  peoples,  but  the  Matabeles  are 
slowly  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  ploughs  in  their 
possession  are  given  as  follows :  — 

19J8  1909 

1,437 1,960. 

This  indicates  real  progress.  The  Mashonas,  more  backward,  still  work  with  the 
antiquated  hoe,  their  ploughs  only  numbering  61  in  1908  and  124  in  1909.  The 
women  are  in  each  case  almost  the  sole  field- workers,  and  the  results  are 
astonishing.  The  areas  under  cultivation  are  as  follows  (1909):  — 


Matabeleland 
Mashonaland 


185.000  acres 
618,515  acres 


And  the  production  of  grain,  chiefly  maize  and  millet,  is  thus  given:  — 

Bags 
Matabeleland     .        .        679,900  |  Mashonaland       . 


Bags 
1,933,880 


With  growing  flocks  and  herds,  ample  food  supplies,  light  taxation,  and  industrious 
wives,  no  wonder  the  natives  are  indisposed  to  render  services  to  the  white  men. 
There  is,  evidence,  however,  that  fair  wages  and  sympathetic  treatment  are  not 
altogether  without  effect.  The  Superintendent  of  Natives  reports:  —  "All  well- 
managed  mines  appear  to  have  a  nucleus  of  more  or  less  permanent  workers,  who 
work  continuously  and  who  are  paid  good  wages." 

The  Chartered  Company  appreciate  the  advantage  of  recognising  the  influence 
of  native  chiefs  and  headmen.  The  following  figures  deal  with  the  number  of 
subsidised  chiefs:  — 


Matabeleland 


1908 
122 


1909 
126 


]        Mashonaland 


1908 
78 


1909 
82 


Many  minor  disputes  are  settled  out  of  court  by  these  chiefs  or  by  arbitration. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  natives  are  by  nature  litigious,  the  magistrates  were  called  upon 
in  1909  to  adjudicate  upon  the  following  civil  suits  between  them  :  — 

Matabeleland         .         .         1,372  |         Mashonaland      .         .        .         4,744 
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The  following  were  the  native  convictions  in  resident  magistrates'  courts:  — 

1908  1909  1908  1909 

Matabeleland      .        5,444         5,351        |        Mashonaland    .        3,400          3,958 

These  figures  may  appear  high,  but  many  of  the  offences  were  of  a  very  trivial 
nature,  including  faults  of  omission.  The  absence  of  serious  crime  is  very  marked, 
only  58  cases  in  Matabeleland  and  76  cases  in  Mashonaland  coming  before  the 
High  Court  in  1909.  In  short,  the  native  population  is  well-to-do,  and  under 
judicious  control  is  tranquil  and  contented. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  we 
shall  find  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  white  settlers  are  equally  prosperous. 
The  following  figures  tell  their  tale : — 

Value  1908  1909  Value  1908  1909 

£  £  £  £ 

Imports         .        .     1,818,372        2,214,014    |    Exports         .        .    2,735,685        3,178,416 

The  Customs  revenue  in  1909  amounted  to  £213,692,  which  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  following  goods  were  admitted  duty  free: — 

£ 

British       . 416,234 

S.  African 404,085 


Total 820,319 

The  value  to  British  trade  of  the  preference  given  by  Southern  Rhodesia  is  thus 
stated:  — 

£ 

Duty  reduced  under  the  Union  Tariff 31,047 

Additional— under  the  '  Rhodes '  clause        .        .        .        .        22,162 

Total 53,209 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  territory  deals  mainly  with  Great  Britain. 
The  following  percentages  are  quoted  of  what  is  termed  "  Origin  of  Imports  "  :  — 

British  apd  Colonial 70-5 

Foreign         .  29-5 

Total         .         .         .         .         .          100 

Imports  reach  Ehodesia  mainly  through  the  Portuguese  port  of  Beira  on  the  east 
coast,  and  the  various  ports  of  the  Cape  Province.     Beira  has  great  geographical 
advantages,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  indicate;  but  trade  is  not  easily  diverted 
from  a  long-established  channel,  and  patriotism  still  counts  for  something. 
The  exact  percentages  in  1909  were  as  follows : — 

Eastern  route 49-4 

Southern  route 46'8 

Northern  route 3-8 

Total 100 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  Beira  route  has  taken  the  lead. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  Southern  Ehodesia  is  slowly  but  steadily 
forging  ahead,  that  the  trials  and  anxieties  of  its  early  years  are  passing  off,  and 
that  it  bids  fair  to  take  a  high  place  among  the  great  Dependencies  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  thoroughly  British,  and  almost  fanatically  loyal  to  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
It  has  survived  many  vicissitudes,  many  adversities,  and  few  will  grudge  the  ray  of 
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sunshine  that  is  now  falling  on  its  upward  path.  The  Chartered  Company  has 
kept  steadily  in  view  its  own  excellent  motto,  "Justice,  Freedom,  Commerce." 
All  who  value  our  expanding  Empire  well  will  wish  the  Company  and  its  Dominions 
"  God-speed."  L.  M. 


THE   SILENT   CITY. 

"  To  the  ears  of  our  returning  Australian  .  .  .  the  truly  remarkable  thing  is 
found  to  be  not  the  noise  of  London,  but  its  silence.  Of  course  the  words  are  compara- 
tive. The  silence  of  London  is  not  the  silence  of  the  Australian  bush." — The  Times. 

Ever  since  I  left  the  vessel, 

Spry  and  happy  and  contented, 
And  proceeded  to  the  Cecil, 

Where  a  bedroom  I  had  rented, 
I  have  suffered  with  acuteness 

(I  admit  it  seems  a  pity) 
From  the  overwhelming  muteness 

Of  this  dumb  and  deathlike  city. 
Thishyer  town  is  so  much  calmer 
Than  my  ranche  upon  the  Palmer. 

Yes,  the  silence  is  appalling, 

So  depressing  and  so  chilly; 
Not  a  kangaroo  is  calling 

To  its  mate  in  Piccadilly ! 
When  I  wandar  in  Hyde  Park,  sir, 

I  grow  homesick  for  the  prairies, 
Where  you  hear  the  dingo's  bark,  sir, 

And  the  cries  of  cassowaries, 
Where  the  pungent  skunk  is  snarling 
Bound  my  shanty  on  the  Darling. 

When  I  see  Trafalgar  Square,  sir, 

All  my  sighs  are  unavailing, 
Not  an  emu  rends  the  air,  sir, 

Not  a  wallaby  is  wailing ! 
All  in  vain  I  strive  to  combat 

Disappointment  and  dejection, 
Not  a  single  tuneful  wombat 

Gives  a  musical  selection; 
But  a  hush,  severe  and  solemn, 
Seems  to  brood  o'er  Nelson's  Column. 

Motor-cars  may  hoot  and  rattle, 

Motor- 'buses  growl  and  rumble; 
They  are  naught  to  lowing  cattle 
And  to  bees  that  moan  and  mumble. 
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All  your  traffic,  too,   I'll  warrant, 
Roars  in  quite  a  minor  key,  sir, 
Like  a  whisper  to  the  torrent 

Of  the  loud  Murrumbidgee,  sir ! 
So  I  wander,   sick  and  ruffled, 
In  a  city  mute  and  muffled ! 

HABRY,  GRAHAM. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  author  and  the  editor  of  The  Observer  for  permission  to 
reproduce  this  amusing  skit.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that,  when  these  verses 
appeared  in  The  Observer,  an  indignant  Australian  wrote  to  point  out  that:  (1)  the 
terms  "  ranche  "  and  "  prairie  "  are  unknown  in  Australia  ;  (2)  the  dingo  does  not  bark ; 
(3)  there  are  no  cassowaries  near  the  Darling ;  (4)  the  skunk  does  not  exist  in  Australia  ; 
(5)  the  emu  does  not  "  rend  the  air"  ;  (6)  the  wombat  has  no  cry j  (7)  the  reference 
to  lowing  cattle  and  moaning  bees  is  absurd  as  applied  to  a  cattle  station  homestead ; 
(8)  the  Murrumbidgee  is  not  a  loud  but  a  quiet  river,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  cattle  station.] 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  EAILWAY. 

CANADA  has  accomplished  some  big  things  in  the  way  of  annihilating  distance, 
and  the  latest  to  be  undertaken  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  least  formidable.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Eailway  has  seized  upon  the  public  imagination  in  Western  Canada 
and  is  strongly  supported  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  if  it  is  less  favourably  viewed 
in  Ontario.  The  project  is  certain  to  be  the  cause  of  long  and  perhaps  bitter 
controversy  and  the  extremes  of  view — the  optimistic,  the  long  view,  and  the 
pessimistic  and  narrow  estimate — are  certain  to  be  those  most  heard  of.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extremes  lies  no  doubt  the  truth,  but  where  the  happy 
mean  is  to  be  found  can  hardly  be  predicted  with  the  rather  sketchy  data  in  our 
possession  as  yet.  People  outside  Canada,  and  probably  not  a  few  in  that  country, 
had  forgotten  the  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  how  soon  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  its  rival  the  trade  and  communications  to  the  West  came  to  be  centred  at 
York  factory  on  Hudson  Bay;  how  at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute 
in  1846  a  British  force  of  500  men  were  despatched  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Manitoba.  It  was  Hudson  Bay  which  enabled  an  effective  occupaiion  of  the 
prairie  region  which  at  the  time  could  not  be  disputed  by  the  Americans.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Company's  territories  by  the  new  Dominion  in  1869,  the  north- 
ward extension  of  the  American  railways,  the  steamship  services  on  the  lakes,  and 
finally  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  gradually  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  until  people  forgot  that  such  a  thing  had  ever  existed. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Canadian  West  has  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion. With  three  great  railways  covering  the  country  with  a  network  of  lines, 
population  streaming  in,  towns  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  the  people  of  Western 
Canada  are  looking  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer  and  fresh  outlets  for  their  agriculture 
— west  and  north-west  they  are  stretching  out  towards  regions  regarded  till  lately 
as  impracticable  Arctic  country.  Now  it  is  the  country  north  and  north-east  of 
Winnipeg  which  is  being  attacked.  The  starting-point  of  the  line  is  the  crossing 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river  at  the  Pas  Mission.  From  this  point  the  railway  will 
run  north-eastward  to  Hudson  Bay,  either  to  Fort  Churchill  (477  miles)  or  to  Port 
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Nelson  (410  miles),  the  latter  route  being  favoured  by  the  engineers  who  carried 
out  the  survey,  the  distance  being  shorter,  the  difficulties  less  serious,  the  region 
passed  through  being  better  suited  to  development,  and  finally,  the  harbour  having 
the  advantage  in  the  most  important  respects.  The  Nelson  route  is  estimated  to 
cost  4,410,OOOZ.  for  railway  and  harbour  works,  about  1,000,0002.  less  than  the 
other  route.  The  difficulties  are  evident.  On  the  Bay  everything  will  have  to 
be  created,  not  merely  a  town  built,  but  the  numerous  accessories  involved  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  ocean  route  provided.  On  the  south  the  terminus  has  no 
centre  of  population;  Saskatoon,  the  nearest  centre  of  any  size,  is  250  miles 
remote,  as  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway.  But  the  difficulties 
in  the  vva'y  are  not  likely  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Western  farmers,  whose 
political  influence  is  increasing  daily,  and  the  cry  is :  The  line  is  not  for  to-day ; 
it  must  be  built  by  Government.  The  State  must  replace  private  enterprise. 


SKETCH-MAP   SHOWING   POSITION  OF  HUDSON  BAY  RAILWAY 

The  chief  practical  objections  raised  are  the  shortness  of  the  season  for  open 
navigation  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  for  getting  the  Western  wheat  shipped. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  Bay  is  at  the  Straits,  which  from  mid-October  or 
mid-November  to  mid-July  are,  as  a  rule,  not  available  for  navigation.  It  is  urged 
that  three  trips  from  England  could  be  made  during  the  open  season.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  shipping  the  Western  wheat  are  very  serious.-  The  harvest 
is  reaped  in  the  month  of  August,  and  most  of  it  could  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
mid-September,  which  leaves  a  small  margin  of  one  month,  or  perhaps  two  months, 
to  get  the  wheat  on  the  ocean.  An  appreciable  part  of  the  year's  crop,  it  is  claimed, 
could  be  shipped,  enough  to  relieve  congestion  and  reduce  freight  rates  on  the 
Lake  Superior  route.  There  are  a  number  of  other  considerations — storage  of  the 
balance  wheat,  ocean  rates,  and  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  the  wheat-fields 
to  Hudson  Bay  is  much  the  same  as  Lake  Superior — but  these  are  quite  secondary 
considerations  of  the  problem.  The  earlier  part  of  the  open  season  could,  of  course, 
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be  utilised  for  shipping  the  balance  of  last  year's  wheat,  as  well  as  cattle  and  other 
products.  As  regards  shipments  to  the  country,  the  route  would  facilitate  the 
importation  of  European  goods  and  might  develop  an  important  trade  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  North-West,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  route  which  would  provide  them  with  an  alternative  to  the  long  and 
costly  railway  haul,  and  would  greatly  encourage  their  industries  and  shipping 

The  new  line  would,  it  is  claimed,  open  up  a  great  and  virgin  region,  with 
timber-land  and  mineral  resources,  and,  moreover,  throw  open  the  whole  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  coast  country  to  exploration  and  exploitation.  The  importance  of 
this  side  of  the  question  is  set  forth  with  insight  by  the  Ottawa  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post:  "  At  present  the  prospector  works  in  those  regions  under 
great  disadvantages.  If  he  starts  from  any  point  in  Western  Canada  he  must 
stock  up  with  supplies  and  stores  for  eighteen  months ;  if  he  enters  Hudson  Bay 
by  ship  he  must  spend  the  great  portion  of  the  summer  in  getting  to  his  starting- 
point.  Even  then  the  remoteness  of  the  country  deprives  of  present  value  dis- 
coveries which  elsewhere  would  mean  great  wealth.  Once  let  the  rails  run  to 
the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  once  let  a  town  arise  by  one  of  its  harbours,  once  let 
there  be  a  fleet  of  coasting  vessels  wintering  in  the  Bay  and  ready  to  start  the 
moment  the  ice  leaves  the  shore,  and  the  prospector  will  have  range  over  an  enor- 
mous area.  The  littoral  of  the  Bay  exceeds  2000  miles;  deep  indentations  like 
Chesterfield  Inlet  allow  the  country  to  be  penetrated  for  scores  and  even  hundreds 
of  miles.  Not  only  will  it  be  far  easier  to  discover  minerals,  timber,  and  ether 
resources,  but  the  whole  problem  of  working  and  of  market  will  be  revolutionised. 
The  base  of  operations  will  be  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  In  the  open  season 
coasting  steamers  can  communicate  between  the  scene  of  operations  and  the  town ; 
the  town  can  communicate  with  civilisation  by  the  ocean  in  summer  and  by  rail 
all  the  year  round.  Even  this  hardly  puts  the  matter  emphatically  enough.  At 
present  the  tide  of  civilisation  presses  on  the  northern  wooded  plains  only  from 
the  south,  and  is  weakened  at  once  by  the  drag  of  the  yet  vacant  land  in  the 
farming  belt  proper,  and  by  the  fact  that  our  Western  enterprise  is  attuned  to  the 
development  of  farming  prairie  land.  North  of  Prince  Albert  we  have  a  different 
kind  of  country,  diverse  from  that  which  we  now  are  exploiting.  As  long  as 
we  are  content  to  press  upward  from  the  wheat  land,  the  attack  on  the  rougher 
northern  regions  must  be  feeble.  But  drive  this  railway  through,  develop  mining 
camps  in  those  wilds,  bring  ships  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  send  a  tide  of  incoming 
trade  surging  southwards  through  the  wooded  regions,  and  development  will  attack 
the  northern  plain  from  two  sides,  from  the  sea  and  from  the  prairie,  and  with  a 
new  understanding.  It  will  be  a  strategic  line  in  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word. " 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  as  regards  exploitation  of 
new  territory  that  this  route  would  be  of  strategic  importance.  There  is  the  larger 
Imperial  issue.  The  route  would  help  to  bind  together  the  West  and  the  East  of 
Canada — a  consideration  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time  when  the  American 
economic  invasion  is  in  full  force  in  the  West — would  draw  closer  Western  Canada 
and  the  Motherland,  and  Western  Canada,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  would  help  to  bring  about  in  the  great  interior  of 
Canada  a  comprehension  of  the  value  to  it,  as  to  the  two  sea-boards,  of  sea-power 
— ignored  by  an  inland  people — and  of  a  closer  connection  in  a  United  Empire. 
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THE  THIED  GEKMAN  COLONIAL  CONGRESS. 

THE  third  German  Colonial  Congress,  convened  by  the  German  Colonial  Society, 
was  held  in  Berlin  on  October  6,  7,  and  8.  The  former  Congresses  were 
held  in  1902  and  1905.  Since  the  first  Congress,  in  1902,  the  number  of 
associations  of  various  kinds  connected  with  Colonial  matters  has  increased  from 
72  to  126,  but  the  founding  of  Vereine  is  a  speciality  of  the  Germans,  and 
their  multiplication  affords  no  measure  by  which  to  judge.  In  1905  (second 
Congress)  there  was  war  in  South  Africa,  and  things  looked  dark  for  German 
Colonies;  but  this  year  there  were  present  only  1500  members  of  the  various 
Colonial  Societies,  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  growth  of  Germany's  interest  in  her  Colonies,  yet  hardly  one 
newspaper  gave  more  than  a  few  lines  to  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the 
official  "  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung."  Nor  did  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Dr.  von  Lindiquist,  think  it  necessary  to  be  present;  he  tele- 
graphed from  some  watering-place  his  regrets  at  being  absent,  but  there  was 
no  pretence  of  his  being  ill.  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  hero  of  yesterday,  Herr 
Dernburg,  was  not  once  mentioned! 

It  would  seem  that  my  statements  made  in  this  JOURNAL  of  September  last 
in  an  article  entitled  "  Herr  Dernburg  and  German  Colonial  Policy,"  in  which  I 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Colonial  circles  in  no  way  regretted  his  retirement, 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  Congress.  Herr  Dernburg,  being  human,  had  his 
faults,  but  he  did  not  deserve  this  ungrateful  silence  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

It  was  emphasised  in  the  Congress  that  between  1904-8  exports  from  Colonies 
increased  over  100  per  cent.,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  German  agricultural 
circles  would  have  to  give  up  their  policy  of  keeping  out  Colonial  agricultural 
products  by  taxing  them.  Customs  duties  were  a  weapon  only  to  be  used  against 
the  foreigner,  Germany  and  her  Colonies  must  have  absolute  free  interchange ! 
And,  as  German  agriculture  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  home  demands, 
"  the  Colonies  must  come  to  the  rescue."  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
German  East  Africa,  the  Cameroons,  Togo,  and  the  whole  of  her  Pacific 
islands  was  seemingly  not  considered,  and  the  utmost  that  German  South- West 
Africa  could  do  would  be  to  contribute  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  But 
blind  optimism,  combined  with  shutting  one's  eyes  to  facts,  seems  to  have  been 
the  keynote  of  the  Colonial  Congress. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  the  produce  of  the  German  Colonies,  as  compared 
with  the  demands  of  the  Mother-country,  was  very  infinitesimal ;  thus :  cocoa 
was  only  one  seventh,  rubber  one  fourth,  cotton  only  one  four-hundred-and- 
thirtieth.  Still  there  is  no  reason  why  these  figures  should  not  be  greatly 
increased.  Important  statements  were  made  in  regard  to  rubber.  Too  much 
rubber  was  being  produced,  according  to  Dr.  Sandemann,  and,  consequently,  low 
prices  were  to  be  expected ;  this  would  no  doubt  have  a  bad  effect  on  German 
rubber  plantations  in  Africa,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  rubber  speculators  would 
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not  be  too  optimistic.  Dr.  Zoepfl,  Commercial  Adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
uttered  a  further  warning  against  too  great  an  optimism  in  the  future  of  rubber 
by  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  the  utilisation  of  artificial  rubber.  Geologists 
from  South- West  Africa  claimed  that  the  diamonds  found  there  were  ' '  strangers  ' 
(Fremdlinge),  and  neither  originated  in  South  nor  South- West  Africa,  but 
had  been  washed  on  to  land  by  the  sea — of  course  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  finding  diamond  earth  in  the  interior. 

Not  only  must  more  money  and  men  be  sent  out,  railways  built,  and  industry 
generally  assisted,  but  above  all,  it  was  contended,  more  missionaries  are  required 
to  avert  the  great  danger — Mohammedanism.  That  religion,  it  was  said, 
appealed  more  than  Christianity  to  the  natives,  because  it  did  not  interfere  with 
polygamy  and  did  not  urge  them  to  work.  British  Indians  were  a  great  danger 
to  German  East  Africa.  Count  von  Gotzen  pointed  out  that  recent  troubles  in 
East  and  West  Africa  showed  that  Germans  could  not  locally  protect  themselves, 
and  recommended  an  energetic  immigration  policy  to  South-West  Africa.  As 
regards  East  Africa,  the  highlands  round  Kilima-njaro  offered  a  good  climate. 
Land-credit  banks  were  one  of  the  first  necessities  in  South-West  Africa. 
Anxious,  however,  as  he  was  for  emigrants,  it  was  his  opinion  that  any  form  of 
financial  assistance  and  advertisement  only  induced  inferior  elements  to  emigrate ! 
The  reform  of  Colonial  Law  was  dwelt  on  by  Professor  Kobner  (Berlin),  who 
proposed  Colonial  Law  Courts  with  a  final  Appeal  Court 'in  the  Colonies,  both 
criminal  and  civil  law  to  be  organised,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Mother-country.  A  Chair  for  Colonial  Law  at  Berlin  University  was  pressed 
for,  and  several  speakers  demanded  the  study  of  Colonial  questions  throughout 
the  German  universities.  Hamburg,  it  would  appear,  is  not  the  proper  centre  for 
Colonial  studies — another  false  step  of  the  ex-Minister,  Herr  Dernburg!  In- 
creased taxation  of  natives  was  recommended,  and  if  the  Germans  only  levied  the 
same  taxes  in  East  Africa  as  the  French  in  Madagascar  the  taxation  would  be 
forty  million  marks  instead  of  three  millions.  One  of  the  most  popular  proposals 
was  that  Germany  should  make  herself  independent  of  American  cotton  and  grow 
her  own  cotton  in  her  own  Colonies. 

Said  Euete  of  London — whoever  he  may  be — considered  English  and  German 
Colonial  interests  to  be  mutual,  especially  as  regards  their  position  in  the  world- 
markets.  The  two  countries  should  strive  for  the  "  open  door  "  in  international 
trade;  they  should  work  together  against  monopolies  by  third  parties  (prolonged 
cheering),  and  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  their  united  fleets  outnumbered  all 
others !  By  compromise  alone  could  the  economic  interests  of  England  and 
Germany  be  reconciled. 

Altogether  some  seventy  lectures  were  delivered,  dealing  with  the  geological, 
climatic,  anthropological,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Colonies.  They  were 
all  distinguished  by  that  thoroughness,  knowledge  of  detail,  and  preponderance  of 
theory  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Germans.  There  is  really  a 
deep-rooted  and  earnest  desire  to  put  the  Colonies  on  a  prosperous'  footing.  But 
the  first  essentials,  it  would  seem,  are  being  forgotten,  while  matters  of  secondary 
importance  are  occupying  too  much  attention.  The  German  Colonies  are  in  danger 
of  being  choked  in  their  infancy  by  too  many  laws  and  regulations,  taxes, 
restrictions,  red-tapeism,  and  bureaucracy.  Too  many  books  are  written  on  the 
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"  psychology  of  the  native,"  and  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  forgotten.  Old  wine  must  not  be  poured  into  new  bottles; 
and  the  rigid  application  of  German  home  standards,  be  they  educational,  legal 
or  administrative,  must  end  in  failure.  What  the  German  Colonies  need  most 
are  Germans — I  am  afraid  other  Europeans  will  find  too  many  restrictions  to 
suit  their  taste.  How  to  get  Germans  out  to  the  Colonies,  there's  the  rub.  But 
there  is  one  way,  which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  Colonial  politicians.  Introduce 
commutation  of  military  service  to  emigration  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  problem  is 
solved. 

Baroness  von  Heyking  wrote  in  her  celebrated  "  Briefe,  die  ihn  nicht 
erreichten  ' '  the  following  in  a  letter  from  Vancouver :  ' '  We  are  here  far  away 
from  those  artificially  hatched  red-tape  Colonies  [Kanzleikolonien]  to  which 
a  bureaucrat  is  sent  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Fatherland,  and  into  which  he 
introduces,  as  the  most  important  institutions  of  an  embryonal  community,  his 
native  registers  of  landed  property  [Griinbuch] ,  and  police  regulations  for  extin- 
guishing lights  and  muzzling  dogs.  No  one  wears  dog-muzzles  here." 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Germans  adopted  the  ' '  Vancouver  ' '  system  ? 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  Congress  has  shown  much  activity  and  zeal, 
but  the  work  and  talk  remind  one  of  the  man  who  harnessed  a  dog-cart  with  four 
dray-horses.  Louis  HAMILTON 


CANADA    AND    THE    WEST    INDIES. 
REPORT  BY  THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

IN  August  of  last  year  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  "  the 
present  conditions  and  future  prospects  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  and  to  suggest  measures  for  promoting  closer  trade  relations 
between  them,  including  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  a  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  telegraph  system." 

Twelve  months  before  this  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  had  suggested  the 
constitution  of  some  such  body,  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  having  been 
moved  to  this  action  because  Barbados  had  convened  a  conference  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  to  consider  how  to  reciprocate  Canada's  extension  of  the  British 
preferential  Tariff  to  those  Colonies. 

The  Commissioners  were  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (chairman)  and  Sir  John 
Dickson  Poynder  (now  Lord  Islington  and  Governor  of  New  Zealand),  representing 
Great  Britain,  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  the  Hon.  William  Paterson,  for  Canada, 
and  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  as  representing  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  In  a  letter  of 
instructions  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  (Colonial  Secre- 
tary) it  is  laid  down  that  the  term  British  West  Indies  includes  ' '  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras,  in  addition  to  the  British  West  Indian  Islands, 
as  usually  so-called,  and  British  Guiana";  and  the  Commissioners  are  informed 
that  "  liis  Majesty's  Government  have  undertaken  that  in  any  arrangement  which 
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may  be  arrived  at  between  Canada  and  the  "West  Indies  due  regard  will  be  had  to 
the  interests  of  Newfoundland." 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  issued  on  September  27.  With  two 
appendices  it  runs  to  fifty-five  pages,  and  there  is  also  a  memorandum  by  Lord 
Islington,  who  left  for  New  Zealand  in  June.  He  saw  the  first  draft  of  the 
report  before  he  left,  and  by  telegram  authorised  his  signature  to  the  report  in  this 
its  final  form.  The  Commissioners  held  sittings  in  Canada,  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  and  in  London. 

THE  MAIN  POINTS. 
The  report  itself  deals  in  the  main  with  the  following  four  subjects :  — 

1.  The  Canadian   Preference  on  Sugar  and  the,  fiscal   questions  involved  in 
Reciprocity. 

2.  Steamship  Communications. 

3.  Telegraphs. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  all  these  subjects  the  Commission  arrived  at  definite  conclusions,  and  has 

recommendations  to  make  of  a  clear  and  practical  kind.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  strongly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference  on  sugar,  and 
offers  detailed  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  arrangements. 

THE  CANADIAN  PBEFEBENCE. 

A  "history  of  the  events  leading  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  " 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  1900 

'•  the  preferential  reduction  on  British  imports  into  Canada  was  increased  from  25  per  cent, 
to  33s  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  preference  on  West  Indian  trade,  however,  was  not  so 
great  as  was  hoped  for,  until  the  occurrence  of  other  events  increased  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Canadian  market.  The  events  to  which  we  refer  were  : 

"(1)  The  Brussels  Convention  of  1903. 

"  (2)  The  surtax  imposed  in  the  same  year  on  German  importations  into  Canada 

"  (3)  The  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  sugar  imported  from 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba. 

"  (4)  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada. 

"  The  combined  effect  of  these  four  causes  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  the  sugar  imported 
into  Canada  from  the  West  Indies.  The  importation  from  the  West  Indies,  which  in  1897 
did  not  exceed  11,000  tons  and  up  to  the  year  1903  did  not  much  increase,  reached  in  the 
year  1909  133,000  tons  (the  expression  'ton'  means  the  'long  ton'  of  2,240  lb.)." 

The  preference  was  originally  granted  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  view 
of  the  very  grave  depression  existing  in  the  islands.  The  Eoyal  Commission  of 
1897  had  reported  that  the  sugar  industry  was  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  danger  of  those  Colonies  which  depended  solely  on  it. 
Largely  owing  to  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  and 
alternative  industries  have  been  established,  and  the  importance  of  the  sugar 
industry  has  been  proportionately  reduced.  The  report,  however,  points  out  that 
the  sugar 'industry  is  still  the  dominating  factor  in  many  Colonies,  and  that  its 
position  in  the  Canadian  market  has  relieved  it  of  dependence  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  A  striking  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures, 
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which  show  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  sugar  exports  from  British  Guiana 

since  the  beginning  of  this  century :  — 

To  United   States.  To  Canada. 

1901-2 £800,400        Jb'73,690 

1908-9 £268,960        £756,306 

Figures  as  remarkable  are  quoted  for  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

The  Commission  therefore  considers  that  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  "  of  very  real  service  in  averting  that  abandonment  of  sugar  culti- 
vation, with  its  attendant  ill-effects  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  which 
the  Commission  of  1897  foresaw  and  dreaded."  "It  appears  to  us,"  it  writes, 
"to  be  of  capital  importance  to  secure,  by  all  reasonable  precautions,  that  the 
Canadian  market  shall  not  be  lost." 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PREFERENCE. 

The  report  proceeds  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
position  of  the  different  islands,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  it.  Bevert- 
ing  then  to  the  value  of  the  preference  and  to  the  distribution  of  its  advantages 
between  buyers  and  producers  respectively,  it  states  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  follows:  — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  the  preferential  policy  initiated  by  the  Canadian  Government 
has  already  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  West  Indian  producer  of  sugar.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  best-informed,  most  intelligent,  and  most  candid  representatives  of  that 
industry.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  proportions  in  which  the 
preference  has  been  divided,  and  the  discrepancies  to  be  observed  in  the  estimates  of  the 
witnesses  were  to  be  expected;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
those  interested  in  the  production  of  British  West  Indian  sugar  have  received  from  a  third 
to  a  half,  or,  approximately,  from  Vs.  to  14?.  per  ton  above  the  price  which  they  would  have 
been  able  to  obtain  without  the  preference.  Beyond  all  question  those  interested  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  have  also  received  collateral  advantages  in  the 
widened  area  of  their  market  outside  Canada,  as,  for  example,  on  the  Clyde.  The  Greenook 
refiners  have  purchased  sugar  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  transported  the  refined  product 
to  Canada,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  preference  given  by  the  Dominion  upon  the  refined 
product  of  British-grown  sugar  they  have  been  able  to  do,  to  some  extent,  a  successful 
business." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  holds  that  it  has  also  benefited  the  Canadian 
refiner,  since  ' '  it  creates  in  a  large  body  of  producers  an  interest  in  selling  to 
him,"  and  to  a  great  extent  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of  competing  for  his 
supplies  in  other  markets.  "  It  also,  by  reducing  duties,  probably  stimulates 
consumption,  and  improves  his  business."  On  this  aspect  of  the  subject  the 
Commission  observes :  — 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  all  those  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  wherever  situated  and  in  whatever  class  of  sugar  they  are  chiefly 
interested,  look  with  deep  concern  upon  the  permission  given  in  the  early  months  of  1909  to 
the  Canadian  refiners  to  purchase  and  import  20  per  cent,  of  their  consumption  of  non- 
preferred  sugar  upon  the  preferential  terms.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  permanently  adhered 
to  on  its  present  lines  the  concession  might  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  interested 
in  the  Canadian  refining  industry  which  would  enable  them  to  exercise  much  pressure  upon 
the  West  Indian  producers,  who  would  feel  that  they  were  thereby  being  denied  any 
advantage  from  the  preference.  We  are  confident  that  unless  this  matter  can  be  put  upon 
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some  definite  basis  which  will  restore  confidence  to  the  minds  of  the  West  Indian  producers 
that  they  will  be  fairly  treated,  the  hope  of  getting  terms  for  a  reciprocal  preference  upon 
the  articles  produced  by  Canada  and  used  in  the  West  Indios  wil  be  found  to  be  attended 
with  very  grave  difficulty." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EECIPBOCITY. 

Summarising  the  position,  the  Commission  points  out  that  the  Canadian 
preference,  which  it  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  sugar  industry  in  many 
islands,  may  not  be  maintained  indefinitely  without  reciprocal  concessions:  — 

"  We  are,  indeed,  faced  with  the  conclusion  that  the  grant  of  a  reciprocal  preference  is 
the  only  policy  which  is  at  all  likely  to  command  any  measure  of  approval  either  in  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  or  in  the  Dominion.  While  in  some  circumstances  objection  might  be  taken 
to  the  inauguration  by  a  group  of  Crown  Colonies  of  a  system  of  discriminatory  tariffs,  we 
feel  that  the  very  special  relations  which  exist  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  justify 
us  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  in  this  case. 

"The  geographical  position  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  must  always  tend  to  throw  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  fiscal  system  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  for  these  Colonies  special 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  whose  proximity  renders  them  of  special 
importance  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  has  now  finally 
stopped  advance  in  that  direction  ;  it  would  be  unwise,  except  for  the  gravest  reasons,  now 
to  oppose  the  natural  desire  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  for  closer  connection  with  the 
northern  Dominion. 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  Your  Majesty's  Government  that  any 
concession  which  is  made  to  imports  from  the  Dominion  should  also  be  extended  to  like 
products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  were  glad  to  find  fha.t  this  principle  obtained  practi- 
cally universal  recognition  in  the  West  Indies,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  never  been 
disputed  in  the  Dominion.  In  a  few  instances  we  noticed  with  regret  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  West  Indies  to  minimise  the  benefits  which  the  Colonies  derive  from  the  Imperial 
connection.  We  are  satisfied  that  these  attempts  were  based  on  prejudice  or  on  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  bulk  of  opinion.  Apart  from  the  very  consider- 
able pecuniary  assistance  rendered  to  the  Colonies  in  recent  years  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  their  security 
against  aggression,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  guarantee  of  their 
credit." 

METHODS  OF  PEEFEEENCE. 

The  report  then  deals  in  detail  with  (1)  the  selection  of  the  goods  on  which 
a  preference  may  be  granted,  and  (2)  the  method  of  effecting  a  preference.  It 
points  out  that  if  the  preference  were  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  tariff  for  all  the  islands,  it  would  probably  prove  impracticable: — 

"  What  appears  to  be  necessary,  however,  is  not  a  uniformity  of  tariff  for  the  West 
Indies,  however  desirable  that  may  be;  not  even  a  uniformity  as  to  method  of  creating  the 
preference — whether  by  increase  or  diminution  of  duties — but  that  a  uniform  minimum 
amount  of  preference  should  be  established,  and  that,  so  long  as  that  minimum  is  recognised 
and  provided  for,  each  of  the  Colonies  should  be  left  free,  so  far  as  any  agreement  with 
Canada  is  concerned,  to  impose  whatever  duties  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Colony. 

"If,  for  illustration — and  at  this  point  for  illustration  only — it  were  settled  that  the 
preferential  difference  should  be  20  per  cent,  (a  figure  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry),  then  provision  could  be  made,  in  any  Act  or  Agreement  to  give  effect  to  the 
scheme,  that  the  Colony  concerned  should  be  free  to  impose  on  its  imports  such  rates  of 
duty  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Colonial  Government,  might  be  deemed  expedient,  provided, 
however,  that  in  no  case  should  the  duties,  if  any,  on  the  Canadian  goods  be  more  than 
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four-fifths  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  similar  goods  when  imported  from  any  foreign 
country.  Correspondingly,  it  could  be  provided  that  Canada  should  be  free  to  impose  on 
its  imports  such  rates  of  duty  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dominion  Government,  might  be 
deemed  expedient,  provided,  however,  that  at  no  time  should  the  duties,  if  any,  on  the 
West  Indian  goods  be  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  duty  imposed  on  similar  goods  when 
imported  from  any  foreign  country." 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  schedules  are  given  containing  lists  of 
the  articles  on  which  such  a  preference  might  be  enacted  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Canada;  and  a  model  form  of  agreement  is  given  which  might  be  entered 
into  between  Canada  and  any  or  all  of  the  Colonies.  Suggestions  are  also  made 
as  to  certain  articles  on  the  Canadian  free  list,  and  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  islands  might  meet  any  loss  of  revenue  involved  by  the  grant  of  preference. 
The  Commission,  however,  considers  that  the  anticipation  of  loss  of  revenue  is, 
in  many  cases,  exaggerated.  The  transference  of  trade  cannot  be  immediate,  and 
the  Commission  holds  that,  in  the  increase  of  prosperity  which  fuller  intercourse 
with  the  Dominion  will  bring  in  its  train,  the  gradual  reduction  in -the  Customs 
receipts  from  the  selected  articles  may  not  be  felt. 


THE  CASE  OF  JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  however,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  be  regarded 
from  a  different  standpoint.  It  has  "  no  very  close  tie  with  the  other  "West  Indian 
Colonies,"  and  "its  inhabitants  feel  themselves  to  form  a  separate  unit  of  the 
Empire."  It  has.  moreover,  a  slighter  interest  in  preference,  since  its  production 
of  sugar  has  fallen  in  the  last  fifteen  years  from  20  to  12  per  cent.,  while  its 
most  important  industry,  that  of  fruit-growing,  relies  mainly  for  its  market  on 
the  United  States.  These  considerations  produced  a  different  attitude  towards 
the  question  of  closer  relations  with  Canada,  and  apparently  led  to  great  divergence 
of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  preference:  — 

"After  full  consideration  of  these  divergent  views  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vickers  and  Mr.  Shore  may  be  accepted  with  confidence,  and  that  those 
who  denied  that  the  planter  had  derived  any  advantage  from  the  preference  spoke  with 
some  prejudice. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  recognise  that  many  other  considerations  have  had  a  share  in 
creating  in  Jamaica  a  public  opinion  in  the  main  hostile  to  any  proposals  for  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  The  Government  and  the  public  generally  are  not  satisfied  that  any  preferential 
arrangement  with  Canada  would  be  likely  greatly  to  increase  the  export  trade  of  Jamaica, 
or  to  enable  them  to  obtain  imports  at  cheaper  rates  than  at  present.  A  preference  on 
flour,  for  example,  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  no  effect  unless  the  reduction  was  of 
sufficient  amount  to  reach  the  consumer;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sacrifice  the  revenue 
that  would  be  lost  by  such  a  reduction.  It  is  felt  that  geographical  situation  and  reciprocity 
of  demand  make  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the  United  States  more  easy  and  more  profitable 
than  trade  between  Jamaica  and  Canada.  Though  few  people  feel  serious  apprehension  of 
active  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  we 
touch  upon  elsewhere,  it  is  thought  that  the  value  of  the  tariff  preference  given  by  Canada 
is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  the  Colony  in  offering  tariff  advantages  with  a  view  to  its 
retention  at  the  present  time. 

"It  is  probable  that  this  view  obtains  much  support  from  the  association  of  the  business 
community  of  Jamaica  with  American  interests  which  might  be  affected  by  the  grant  of 
reciprocity  to  Canada,  such  as  the  flour  industry  and  the  New  York  commission  houses, 
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and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  considerable  opposition  to  such  a  policy,  based  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Colony. '- 

The  Commission,  therefore,  recommends  that  "  in  any  arrangement  that  may 
be  discussed  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  position  of  Jamaica  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  .other  Colonies, 
but  the  way  should  be  left  open  for  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  Jamaica  if  that 
Colony  should  afterwards  so  desire." 

British  Honduras,  which  was  included  in  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  is  held  to 
be  in  similar  case.  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  whose  interests  were  also  referred 
to  the  Commission,  at  present  trade  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States.  Their 
prospect  of  closer  relations  with  Canada  must  depend  mainly  on  better  steamship 
communication . 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  visit  of  the  Commission  to  the  islands  coincided  with  a  critical  moment 
in  the  position  created  for  Canada  and  other  British  Dominions  by  the  Payne 
Law,  and  its  conclusions  on  the  point  are  of  special  interest: — 

"  While  the  desire  for  closer  relations  with  Canada  was  quite  general  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  in  some  of  the  islands  tempered  by  a  fear  that  the  making  of  any 
preferential  arrangement  between  that  country  and  the  West  Indies  might  be  regarded  by 
the  United  States  as  undue  discrimination,  and  thus  subject  West  Indian  products,  on 
entry  into  the  United  States,  to  the  penalty  of  the  maximum  tariff.  The  trade  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  being  considerable,  it  was  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  this  anxiety  as  to  the  tariff  to  be  applied  to  their  products.  There  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  any  need  for  alarm  on  this  account.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
principle  that  trade  arrangements  between  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  to  be  considered 
matters  of  a  domestic  character,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  discriminatory  by  any  foreign 
Power. 

' '  The  question  seems  to  have  received  some  consideration  in  connection  with  the  negotia- 
tions which  recently  took  place  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
respecting  discriminatory  tariff  arrangements,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  negotiations  given  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
that  the  United  State*  did  not  treat  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  as  an  undue  dis- 
crimination. 

"  It  follows  that  the  granting  of  a  preference  by  the  West  Indies  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  could  not  be  so  regarded.  This  is,  indeed,  the  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  other  Powers,  including  the  United  States  themselves,  with 
different  parts  of  their  own  possessions." 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Government  of  Newfoundland  was  represented  at  the  investigations,  and 
stated  its  desire  to  share  in  any  trade  arrangement  that  might  be  made  between 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  Its  desire  is  viewed  with  favour  by  the  Com- 
mission:— • 

"  This  request  has  our  hearty  sympathy,  and  we  would  view  with  favour  any  scheme 
that  could  be  developed  to  serve  the  purpose.  We  are  sure  Canada  would  not  object  to  any 
of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  treating  Newfoundland  as  favourably  as  the  Dominion.  If 
Canada  receives  preferential  treatment  on  her  products  entering  the  West  Indies  it  will  be 
in  return  for  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to  the  West  Indian  goods  in  the  Canadian 
market.  The  West  Indies  may  reasonably  ask  for  their  products  entering  Newfoundland 
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the  same  preference,  or  an  equivalent  one,  that  is  granted  by  Canada,  if  Newfoundland  is 
to  obtain  preferential  treatment  in  the  West  Indies." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to 
pay  2000Z.  annually  towards  a  joint  steamship  service  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
Commission  regards  such  a  project  as  impracticable,  and  suggests  instead  a  branch 
service  connecting  with  the  West  Indian  service  at  Halifax  or  St.  John. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES. 

A  long  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  steamer  service  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  difficulties  of  a  fast  service  to  the  more  important 
Colonies  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  superior 
commercial  advantages  of  New  York  over  any  Canadian  port,  and  other  matters 
are  discussed.  The  Commissioners  say  inter  alia  that  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  service  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies ;  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Colonies  concerned  being  adequate  for  some  years  to  come  to 
support  the  whole  or,  indeed,  any  large  proportion  of  the  necessary  charge;  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments  to  continue 
for  the  present  to  meet  it.  They  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a  better  service 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  the  West  Indian  market  for  Canadian  goods  and 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  continuance  of  the  share  of  the  subsidy 
now  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government.  While  they  are  convinced  that  the 
subsidy  required  for  this  service  must  continue  for  the  present  to  be  provided,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  by  the  Imperial  Government,  they  do  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
desirability  of  securing  some  contribution  from  those  of  the  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  whose  finances  permit  of  such  an  expenditure. 

AN  ALL-BRITISH  SERVICE  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  question  of  communication  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire  had  not  at  first 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.'  But  since  their  inquiries 
concluded  they  say:  — 

"  A  new  situation  has  arisen  through  the  determination  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  of  the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  from  Southampton  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  through  the  expiration  of  the  contract  with  the  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail 
[Service  Company,  plying  between  Bristol  and  Jamaica.  In  consequence  of  these  changes 
the  way  has  been  opened  for  the  acceleration  of  the  service  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  so  as  to  provide  an  all-British  route  for  mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
West  Indies,  by  way  of  Canada. 

"  We  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  representatives  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
have  given  our  assistance  in  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  service  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  same  general  lines  as  we  have  favoured  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
but  with  vessels  capable  of  steaming  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots.  It  is  contemplated  that 
these  vessels  should  start  from  Halifax  or  St.  John  immediately  on  the  arrival  at  that 
port  of  the  weekly  mails  from  Liverpool,  which  in  summer,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  open, 
would  be  landed  at  Rimouski  and  conveyed  to  Halifax  or  St.  John  by  rail." 

They  strongly  recommend  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
such  a  service,  and  that  "  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  its 
inauguration."' 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Commissioners  discuss  the  question  of  improving  the  telegraphic  system 
in  this  part  of  the  Empire.  They  go  at  length  into  the  history  of  and  the  com- 
mercial agreements  between  the  various  cable  companies,  British  and  foreign;  they 
insist  on  the  vital  importance  of  reduced  rates  and  suggest  the  acquisition  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  lines  of  the  West  Indian  and  Panama,  the  Halifax 
and  Bermuda,  and  the  Direct  West  Indian  Companies.  The  Commissioners  think 
that  Government  could,  at  a  cost  little  if  at  all  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
subsidies  now  paid  by  the  Imperial  and  West  Indian  Governments,  give  to  the 
West  Indies  an  incomparably  better  telegraphic  service  and  probably  reduce  the 
rates  considerably.  If  public  control  and  management  be  thought  inexpedient,  the 
most  practicable  alternative  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  the  establishment 
of  an  all-British  route  by  one  of  the  existing  companies,  which  would  purchase 
the  property  of,  or  otherwise  arrange  with,  the  other. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Commissioners  give  details  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  strongly  recommend  that  the  Imperial  grant  of  5,OOOL  a  year  for  the 
central  office  of  the  department  should  be  continued  for  a  definite  term  of  years. 
A  proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  West  Indian  fruits  is  sympathetically 
mentioned. 

OBLIGATION  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

All  the  recommendations  as  to  steamship  lines,  agricultural  development,  and 
improved  telegraph  service  they  say  involve  an  expenditure  at  present  quite  beyond 
the  means  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  "  We  have  little  doubt,"  the  Commis- 
sioners continue,  "  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  be  willing,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  subsidy  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  steamship  service.  For  the  rest,  it.  is  clear  that,  for  some  years  to  come, 
a  large  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  which  is  urgently  required  for  these  services 
must  be  met  by  the  Imperial  Government.  With  the  gravest  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  us,  we  venture  strongly  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  assistance  which  the  Imperial  Government  have 
granted,  since  1897,  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies  can  be  wholly,  or  even  largely, 
withdrawn." 


LAND   TENURE   IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
PART    II. 

THE  third  phase  of  the  Native  land  question  is  that  commonly  described  as 
"  squatting."  In  South  Africa  the  term  "  squatter  "  is  used  to  denote  a  Native 
residing  on  land  other  than  that  formally  set  apart  for  Native  occupation  who  is 
not  a  labour  tenant  or  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
land.  Thus  there  are  two  classes,  those  on  unalienated  State  lands  and  those  on 
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private  farms,  and  in  both  cases  the  occupation  is  irregular  and  illegal.  The  subject 
is  a  most  intricate  one  on  account  of  its  many  gradations  and  the  variety  of  the 
interests  involved ;  but  the  main  point  is  this — if  a  Native  is  not  living  on  a  reserve 
or  on  a  private  farm  within  certain  narrow  restrictions,  he  is  technically  a 
"  squatter." 

Squatting  on  State  land  is  admitted  to  be  an  undesirable  method  of  occupation 
because  of  its  looseness.  The  Native  is  not  a  definite  tenant  leasing  a  definite  plot 
of  ground  and  paying  a  fair  rent  for  it.  He  pays,  say,  II.  per  annum  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a  hut.  and  is  allowed  to  cultivate  practically  as  much  or  as  little 
land  as  he  likes  and  to  graze  stock  over  a  considerable  area.  He  is  under  little  or 
no  supervision  or  control,  lives  as  primitive  a  life  as  he  chooses,  and  is  subject  to 
no  incentive  to  aim  at  the  advancement  of  himself  or  his  children.  It  is  true  he 
cultivates  a  certain  amount  of  land — in  a  desultory  manner — which  would  otherwise 
be  idle,  but  his  method  of  agriculture  is  so  primitive,  consisting  of  picking  out  the 
"  eyes  "  of  the  country  and  working  them  till  exhausted,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  is  an  advantage.  At  the  best  all  that  the  State  gets  is  a  small  amount 
of  rent,  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  land;  at  the  worst  the  Native 
may  be  ruining  ground  which  a  European  could  turn  to  far  better  advantage. 
Besides,  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  himself  and  the  State  if  he  were  learning 
the  habit  of  regular  work  either  by  employment  on  some  agricultural  or  industrial 
undertaking,  or  by  being  taught  to  take  up  some  occupation  on  his  own  account 
under  conditions  which  would  tend  to  wean  him  from  his  lazy  and  hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

For  squatting  on  private  farms,  as  distinct  from  labour  tenancy,  there  is  still 
less  to  be  said.  It  sprang  from  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to  obtain  labour  for 
harvesting  and  other  purposes  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  Natives  who  were 
in  his  continuous  service  as  regular  servants.  It  became  the  common  practice 
for  owners  to  allow  Natives  to  reside  on  their  farms,  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  to  graze  stock  on  the  condition  of  supplying  a  certain  amount  of  labour — so 
many  days  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year.  This  system  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  perhaps  it  met  the  needs  of  the  time.  But  when  it  developed  into  an  owner 
allowing  more  Natives  to  settle  on  his  land  than  he  could  employ  even  spasmodi- 
cally, and  consequently  charging  rent  for  the  accommodation,  a  bad  precedent  was 
created. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  labour  system  was  its  wastefulness,  for  while 
it  provided  no  continuous  service  at  home  it  also  debarred  the  Native  from  obtaining 
work  elsewhere.  For  if  he  required  money  to  pay  his  hut-tax,  in  cases  where  it 
was  not  paid  for  him  by  the  farmer,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  he  might  indeed 
receive  permission  from  his  "  master  "  to  go  and  find  work  for  a  month  or  two, 
but  he  was  handicapped  by  the  order  to  return  at  a  certain  time  to  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations as  "  tenant."  To  find  outside  work  for  so  short  a  time  was  difficult,  often 
impossible,  for  few  employers  cared  to  take  on  a  "  boy  "  and  teach  him  his  work 
with  the  certainty  that  his  term  of  service  would  be  very  limited.  It  amounted, 
then,  to  this,  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  farmer  could  neither  employ  the  Native 
continuously  himself  nor  allow  him  to  enter  the  market  where  labour  was  needed. 

The  rent  system  did  not  debar  a  Native  from  going  out  to  work,  but  discouraged 
him  from  doing  so  by  providing  an  easy  method  of  existence.  Naturally  he  preferred 
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being  his  own  master  and  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence  to  being  bound 
to  work  even  for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  bidding  of  some  one  else.  Speculators 
then  began  to  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  land  on  which  Natives  were  settled 
and,  trading  on  their  disinclination  to  move  from  their  habitations,  to  set  about 
extracting  from  them  as  high  a  rent  as  possible.  Or,  frankly  owning  that  Native 
rents  gave  a  less  precarious  income  than  actual  farming,  owners  would  induce  as 
many  Natives  as  they  could  to  settle  on  their  farms  and  would  be  content  to  live 
on  the  fruits  of  ; '  Kafir  farming  ' '  without  any  pretence  of  beneficial  occupation. 
The  worst  form  seems  especially  prevalent  in  Natal,  where  an  owner  does  not 
even  remain  in  the  country  and  spend  his  money  there,  but  retires  to  Europe,  where 
he  lives  at  ease  on  the  income  accruing  from  his  rents,  making  no  return  to  the 
Colony  from  which  he  is  draining  his  wealth.  Proper  control,  too,  is  as  non- 
existent as  in  the  case  of  squatters  on  State  lands. 

Detrimental  and  dangerous  as  this  state  of  things  is,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  All  the  Colonies  recognised  the  evils  and 
endeavoured  to  counteract  them  by  enacting  laws  to  restrict  and  regulate  squatting. 
In  the  Transvaal,  for  instance,  the  Squatters'  Law  limited  the  number  of  Natives 
allowed  on  each  farm,  irrespective  of  its  size  or  requirements,  to  five  families. 
In  the  Free  State  the  ordinary  limit  was  fifteen  families.  Unfortunately  the 
interests  of  the  pockets  of  private  owners  were  allowed  to  outweigh  those  of  the 
country  at  large,  and,  except  in  the  Cape,  where  the  Location  Act  was  brought 
into  force,  the  restrictive  laws  were  generally  permitted  to  become  dead  letters. 
In  1908  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  200,000  Natives  living  on  land  controlled 
by  members  of  the  Transvaal  Landowners'  Association,  while  the  Natal  Commis- 
sioners in  1907  stated  that  "  considerably  more  than  half  the  Natives  of  the  Colony 
are  living  on  private  lands  distributed  between  the  farms  of  the  resident  owner  and 
the  absent  proprietor. ' ' 

How  is  it  that  these  laws  have  been  of  no  effect?  The  Squatter's  Law  of  the 
Transvaal,  for  instance,  has  been  generally  voted  impracticable  both  by  the  Dutch 
and  British  Governments.  Obviously. the  hard  and  fast  limitation  to  five  families 
is  unsound,  since  it  forms  a  bar  to  advanced  and  progressive  farming.  But  there 
is  something  beyond  that,  for  in  old  days  keen  Native  administrators  like  Joubert 
and  Cronje  found  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  respect  to  illegal 
squatting  on  State  lands.  The. fact  was  that  the  law  was  the  outcome  of  the  cry 
of  the  burghers  for  labour,  and  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  an  equal  distribution 
of  Native  servants  by  Act  of  Parliament,  while  behind  it  was  also  the  desire  to 
break  up  the  tribal  system. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  human  element  in  the  Native,  and  though  he 
might  be  prevented  from  working  for  this  man  he  could  not  be  compelled,  short  of 
actual  force,  to  work  for  that  one.  In  the  second  place,  experience  has  proved 
again  and  again  that  the  Natives  cling  to  their  tribal  institutions  with  a  tenacity 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  through.  They  bend  to  the  force  of  the 
storm  under  compulsion,  but  the  roots  of  their  cohesion  are  not  torn  out.  Many 
are  the  instances  in  which  they  have  clung  to  their  chiefs  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  seemed  insurmountable.  For  instance,  after  Mapoch's  tribe  was  "  broken 
up  "  in  1883  the  members  of  it  were  distributed  among  the  burghers  under 
"  indentures,"  nominally  for  five  years.  They  remained  in  servitude  for  some- 
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thing  like  seventeen  years  before  they  got  their  opportunity,  and  then  they  began 
to  reunite  again  under  then-  tribal  chief.  In  effect,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Squatters'  Law  was  opposed  not  only  by  the  landowners,  who  were  deriving 
comfortable  incomes  from  Kafir  farming,  but  also  by  the  dead  weight  of  passive 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Natives. 

Eecent  inquiries  endorse  the  views  on  squatting  held  by  the  earlier  legislators, 
whose  remedies  proved  so  ineffectual.  The  South  African  Commission  stated  that 
"  such  occupation  is  pernicious  to  both  races,  encouraging  the  far-reaching  evil  of 
absentee  landlordism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  barring  the  progress  of 
the  Native  by  insecurity  of  tenure."  It  resolved  n  that  the  unrestrained  squatting 
of  Natives  on  private  farms,  whether  as  tenants  or  otherwise,  is  an  evil  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  ' ' ;  that  such  occupation  should  only  be  permitted 
on  proof  that  it  was  necessary  or  desirable,  and  then  be  under  Government  control 
and  "  subject  to  an  adequate  annual  licence  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  land."  The  Natal  Commission,  referring  to  the  "unsatisfactory  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant, ' '  reported  that  "it  is  not  an  overstatement  of  the 
case  to  say  that  the  position  contains  the  germs  of  much  unrest,  and,  by  reason  of 
its  immensity  and  importance,  wan-ants  and  demands  the  intervention  of  the 
State."  The  danger  of  the  laissez-faire  policy  could  not  be  emphasised  more 
strongly. 

Passing  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  arguments  commonly  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  the  system,  that  it  is  better  that  the  Native  should  cultivate 
the  land  than  that  it  should  lie  idle,  and  that  the  landowners  are  providing  homes 
for  thousands  of  Natives  who  would  otherwise  be  wandering  desolately  about  the 
country  on  account  of  the  congestion  of  the  reserves.  If  there  were  no  other  land 
available  there  might  be  something  in  the  contention.  It  cannot  be  held,  however, 
that  the  large  Native  ressrves  in  Natal  are  carrying  anything  like  the  population 
that  could  be  accommodated  there.  Yet  these  areas  are  held  up  from  white 
settlement,  while  the  Natives  who  should  be  cultivating  them  are  allowed 
to  overrun  huge  stretches  open  to  and  suitable  for  occupation  by  European 
settlers. 

In  the  Transvaal,  again,  there  are  large  areas  of  State  land  unsuitable  for 
Europeans,  but  eminently  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  Native 
occupation.  If  Natives  desire  to  leave  their  reserves,  either  on  account  of 
overcrowding  or  because  they  wish  to  lead  a  more  independent  or  more  progres- 
sive life,  settlements  could  be  delimited  where  they  could  take  up  definite  plots 
on  a  definite  tenancy  under  Government  supervision.  They  would  cultivate  fully 
us  much  land  as  they  do  while  scattered  over  the  country,  they  would  be  more 
easily  controlled,  they  could  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  sanitation,  of 
agriculture,  and  of  civilisation  generally,  and  be  gradually  brought  out  of  savagery, 
and  the  State  would  benefit  by  the  rents  drawn  from  land  hitherto  unutilised. 
Instead  of  being  squatters  the  Natives  would  become  tenants,  paying  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  ground  allotted  and  gaining  a  fixity 
of  tenure  which  they  have  not  at  present.  For  if  State  land  on  which  Natives 
are  squatting  happens  to  be  sold,  they  have  either  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
can  with  the  new  owner  or  move  elsewhere.  They  are  not  yet  advanced  enough 
to  be  freed  from  control,  and  if  they  wish  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
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jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs  and  do  not  desire  to  take  definite  service  on  a  farm, 
they  must  come  under  more  direct  supervision  by  the  Government. 

In  the  few  cases  where,  owing  to  long  association  or  for  other  reasons,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  countenance  Native  settlements  on  private  farms,  such  settlements 
should  be  legalised  and  duly  licensed  as  private  locations,  as  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  cost  of  the  licence  would  no  doubt  fall  eventually  on  the  tenants,  and  the 
contracts  therefore  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Government  officer, 
while  the  obligation  of  maintaining  decency  and  order  should  be  incumbent  on  the 
landlord  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Natives  are  deriving  benefit  from  their 
surroundings  and  are  not  permitted  to  perpetuate  their  primeval  conditions. 

The  fourth  head  of  the  subject  is  that  which  appertains  to  the  purchasing  and 
leasing  of  land  by  Natives.  This  question  has  been  treated  very  differently  by 
the  various  Colonies.  While  in  each  case  special  reserves  were  made  for  the  Natives 
which  were  closed  to  Europeans,  in  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia  the  balance  of 
the  land  was  open,  with  few  exceptions,  to  members  of  either  race,  but  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and,  nominally,  in  the  Transvaal  it  was  reserved  for  European 
ownership.  "Nominally,"  for  on  the  strength  of  the  clause  in  the  Grondwet, 
which  expressly  refused  to  tolerate  equality  between  the  white  and  black  races  in 
either  Church  or  State,  it  was  held  that  Natives  could  not  legally  hold  land.  In  spite 
of  this  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  a  good  many  farms,  the  supposed  legal  diffi- 
culty being  got  over  by  registering  the  titles  in  the  names  of  Europeans,  official 
and  unofficial.  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1905,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  a  Native  from  demanding 
registration  in  his  own  name,  upset  all  preconceived  ideas,  and  to-day  the  Natives 
are  legally  free  to  purchase  land  in  any  district.  There  are  reservations,  for  it 
is  a  common,  though  not  a  universal,  custom  for  townships  intended  for  European 
occupation  to  debar  Natives  from  acquiring  land  within  their  boundaries,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  Orange  River  Colony,  therefore,  apart  from  its  two  small  Native  reserves, 
is  the  only  large  area  secured  for  European  occupation  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  of  Basutoland  and  the  Native  reserves  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
are  closed  to  white  settlement,  in  addition  to  the  Native  reserves  in  each  Colony. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  balance  of  protection  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Natives,  so  much  so  that  the  South  African  Commission  concluded  that  it  was 
"  necessary  to  safeguard  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Europeans." 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  indiscriminate  admixture  of  European 
and  Native  landowners  is  prejudicial  to  both  races  and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  large.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  property  of  the  former 
depreciates  largely  in  value  if  the  adjoining  farms  pass  into  the  hands  of  Natives, 
owing  to  the  invariable  occurrence  of  quarrels  and  disputes.  In  fact,  already 
white  owners  have  been  compelled  to  sell  out  and  leave  the  district  on  account 
of  the  worries  and  losses  resulting  from  Native  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand, 
Natives  are  equally  keen  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  Europeans  into  their  special 
areas.  It  seems,  then,  only  reasonable  to  admil  the  contention  that  the  most 
effectual  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  policy  of  demarcation,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  segregation.  To  deal  fairly  by  both  parties,  it  would  Be  necessary  to  define 
certain  areas  outside  those  already  reserved  within  which  alone  Natives  should  be 
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permitted  to  lease  or  purchase  land.  It  is  not  intended  that  they  should  be  relegated 
merely  to  the  unhealthy  fever  districts,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  raise  a  stunted 
weakly  offspring  incapable  of  doing  a  decent  day's  work,  for  that  would  be  an 
insane  policy.  But  there  are  large  areas  which  are  more  suitable  for  occupation 
by  Natives  than  for  settlement  by  Europeans,  where  the  former  can  live  and 
flourish,  and  where,  indeed,  they  have  often  chosen  to  fix  their  habitations.  It 
is  to  such  areas  that  their  energies  should  in  future  be  mainly  directed. 

Take  the  Transvaal,  for  example.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Natives  already 
own  in  some  shape  or  another  over  2,000,000  acres,  while  it  is  often  urged  that 
they  have  picked  out  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  that  further  acquisition  on  their 
part  should  be  debarred.  Such  drastic  treatment  would  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  tenure,  and  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Undoubtedly  they  own 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  some  of  it  good  and  some  bad — quite  enough  in  extent  and 
distribution  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  such  areas  as  the  State  may  prescribe, 
Native  centres  adequate  to  all  legitimate  requirements.  In  the  Pretoria  district,  in 
the  Waterberg,  round  Pietersburg,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Zoutpansberg, 
where  the  Natives  congregated  in  the  greatest  numbers,  there  are  Government 
locations  allotted  to  various  tribes.  Some  of  these  Have  been  largely  supplemented 
by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  farms  which  are  the  private  property 
of  the  Natives  and  are  generally  held  under  communal  tenure.  In  the  western 
districts,  in  addition  to  the  two  treaty  reserves,  the  Natives  of  other  tribes  have 
bought  some  260,000  acres,  now  recognised  for  the  most  part  as  locations,  besides 
scattered  private  farms.  All  these  form  nuclei  for  Native  areas,  and  if  they  were 
rounded  off  as  circumstances  dictated  there  would  be  no  unfairness  in  forbidding 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  Natives  outside  these  areas  and  such  others  as  the 
Government  may  define.  If  the  extension  of  the  communal  system  be  disallowed, 
the  outside  portions  of  these  areas,  at  any  rate,  would  be  available  for  tHe 
institution  of  individual  tenure. 

Without  some  such  restriction  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out 
adequately  the  supervision  and  control  that  is  necessary.  It  is  also  eminently 
desirable  that  a  European  who  \vishes  to  purchase  a  farm  and  settle  down  in  the 
midst  of  people  of  his  own  race  should  have  some  security  that  he  will  not  one 
day  find  a  Native  in  possession  of  an  adjoining  farm,  to  his  own  annoyance  and 
the  depreciation  of  his  property.  The  selfishness  of  an  owner  who  will  sell  his 
land  to  Natives — so  long  as  he  has  not  to  live  next  them  himself — because  he 
can  obtain  a  better  price  from  them  should  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardise  the 
interests  of  others  and  the  settlement  of  the  country.  If  a  European  desires 
proximity  to  Native  kraals  as  a  source  of  labour,  let  him  take  land  adjoining  a 
Native  area  or  obtain  a  licence  for  a  private  location  for  the  proper  conduct  of  which 
he  assumes  full  responsibility. 

Further,  Natives  require  more  protection  as  regards  their  purchase  of  land. 
Too  many  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have  signed  contracts  for  purchase 
at  a  price  nearly  double  that  which  a  European  would  have  dreamt  of  giving,  and, 
after  having  paid  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  have  lost  both  money  and 
land  on  account  of  their  failure  to  meet  some  instalment  due.  It  is  no  adequate 
argument  to  say  that  they  had  been  duly  cautioned  before  entering  on  the  agree- 
ment. We  hold  that  they  are  but  half-grown  children;  we  guard  them  against 
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the  evils  of  liquor  for  that  reason;  we  order  their  going  and  refuse  to  permit 
them  to  move  about  without  a  pass.  We  know,  too,  that  they  are  unable  to  grasp 
the  liabilities  of  a  contract  such  as  this,  and  therefore  it  is  insufficient  to  salve 
our  consciences  by  the  plea  that  they  have  been  "  warned. "  We  should  resolutely 
lay  down  the  maxim  that  no  Native  should  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  land— I  do 
not  say  merely  without  the  consent,  but  except  through  the  medium  of  Govern- 
ment. The  State  in  its  paternal  capacity  has  as  much  right  to  say  this  as  to 
say  "  Thou  shalt  not  drink  spirituous  liquor."  If  the  Native  has  the  requisite 
amount  of  cash,  or  such  a  proportion  of  it  as  will  justify  the  transaction,  let  the 
Government  make  the  purchase  on  his  behalf  on  fair  business  principles.  The 
robberies  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  past  under  legal  guise  ought  to  be  made 
impossible  in  the  future  if  we  expect  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  Natives  for  law  and 
order.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Natives  can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  land 
than  Europeans,  because  with  their  habits  and  standard  of  living  they  can  get  more 
net  profit  out  of  it.  But  still,  they  should  be  treated  as  wards  in  Chancery  and 
prevented  from  entering  on  contracts  morally  certain  to  result  in  hardship  and  ruin. 

Objection  was  made  to  the  principle  of  limiting  the  purchase  of  land  by  Natives, 
chiefly  by  the  Natal  representatives  on  the  Joint  Commission,  on  the  score  that  it 
interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  British  subject  and  had  the  savour  of  race  legis- 
lation. To  that  the  reply  is  that  the  liberty  of  the  British  subject  to  harm  himself 
or  others  is  very  rightly  limited  and  restricted,  and  that  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wards  and  minors  is  a  necessary  duty.  The  question  must  be  treated  on 
broad  lines  capable  of  being  understood  by  the  Natives  themselves,  and  as  we  have 
abolished  the  system  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  under  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  chief  to  find  land,  we  must  show  them  how  to  obtain  it,  guiding  and  aiding 
them  on  sound  lines. 

As  regards  the  vesting  of  appropriated  lands  in  trust,  two  systems  are  in  vogue 
in  South  Africa:  — 

1.  Generally,  the  reserves  are  vested  in  the  Crown ;  in  the  case  of  Ehodesia  in 
the  British  South  Africa  Company ; 

2.  In  Natal  they  are  vested  for  the  most  part  in  the  Natal  Native  Trust. 

On  the  respective  merits  of  these  systems  the  Commission  was  divided.  With 
the  approach  of  Union  in  South  Africa  it  would  appear  that  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Native  Trust  in  direct  superintendence  of  all  .the  appropriated  lands  would 
have  the  advantage  of  introducing  that  uniformity  of  treatment  which  is  so 
desirable.  A  Board  of  Trustees  begets  confidence  in  the  Native  mind,  affords  greater 
security,  and  supplies  means  of  safeguarding  the  Natives  against  injudicious 
transactions.  A  settled  and  continuous  policy  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  land  problem,  and  this  could  be  better  ensured  by  a  Board  inde- 
pendent of  party  politics  or  of  a  change  of  Ministry. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  fair 'treatment  of  both  races, 
which  connotes  protection  for  each  in  certain  districts,  for  without  this  it  is 
impossible  to  create  that  security  against  a  radical  change  of  conditions  which  is 
the  foundation  of  sound  progressive  enterprise.  While  vested  interests  must  be 
respected,  the  benefit  of  the  State  as  a  whole  should  be  considered  paramount  to 
individual  profit,  and  when  a  policy  has  been  defined  by  legislative  enactments  it 
should  be  fearlessly  carried  out  without  partiality.  To  put  off  the  day  of  decision 
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is  but  to  accentuate  difficulties  and  court  disaster,  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
and  illegal  conditions  gain  strength  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  in  the  inevitable 
"  struggle  for  life  "  the  cause  of  order  and  common  sense  should  be  as  free  and 
unfettered  as  possible.  F.  J.  NEWNHAM. 


THE  POETUGUESE   COLONIES   AND   SOUTH  AFEICA. 

To  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  is  its  effect  on  the  Portu- 
guese Empire.  Apparently  the  immediate  result  has  been  slight.  One  governor, 
indeed,  has  resigned,  but  the  Colonies  as  a  whole  appear  to  have  accepted  the 
new  regime,  if  not  with  joy,  at  least  with  resignation.  Time  must  be  allowed 
to  test  the  new  regime  in  this  as  in  other  spheres.  The  Portuguese  Colonies 
require  experience,  knowledge,  and  a  certain  amount  of  firmness  for  their  good 
administration.  They  have  to  be  steadily  supplied  with  the  ruling  element,  and 
also  to  some  extent  with  capital.  To  expect  the  Portuguese  Colonies  to  take 
care  of  themselves  by  the  mere  gift  of  autonomy  is  to  show  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  things.  The  power  of  self-government  is  given  only  to  the  fit 
and  few  among  the  nations;  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  its  presence  in  the  mixed 
population  of  half-breeds  and  natives  which  inhabit  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
If  the  franchise  were  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  part  of  British  South  Africa,  to 
settlers  of  European  descent,  it  is  questionable  if  the  resulting  electorate  would 
have  either  the  number  or  the  strength  to  impose  its  will  on  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  present  Portuguese  Colonial  administration  may  not  be  ideal,  but 
such  an  alternative  would  be  infinitely  worse,  as  it  would  consist  of  a  corrupt  local 
oligarchy.  As  for  an  electorate  in  the  democratic  sense,  to  include  not  merely 
the  natives  of  West  and  East  Africa,  but  also  the  Indians,  Kaffirs,  Arabs,  the 
slavers  and  the  enslaved  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  the  thing  is  unthinkable. 
The  Portuguese  Eepublic  must  either  go  on  ruling  the  Colonial  Empire  on  the 
same  principles  that  it  has  been  ruled  hitherto,  or  the  alternative  is  the  sort  of 
anarchy  that  we  have  in  Liberia  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  predicated  that  the  Eepublic  will  be  stable  and 
continuous  even  at  home.  The  late  Queen  Victoria,  a  very  shrewd  judge  of 
politics,  checked  the  vicarious  enthusiasm  for  liberty  in  one  of  her  Ministers  by 
remarking  that  democratic  institutions  did  not  seem  to  suit  Southern  peoples. 
Where  on  the  surface  it  may  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  usually  at  least  tempered  by 
monarchical  institutions,  which  seem  to  preserve  their  unstable  equilibrium  by  the 
impossibility  of  the  alternative.  The  Crown  in  Spain,  often  threatened,  remains; 
it  remains  also  in  Italy  and  Greece;  it  has  been  preserved  in  Turkey.  Without 
it  there  is  no  corrective  to  the  long  struggle  for  power,  place,  and  spoils  among 
the  factions  which  these  temptations  create.  In  spite  of  all  the  fine  talk  about 
liberty,  there  is  really  only  this  essential  difference  between  monarchy,  as  now 
understood  in  Europe,  and  the  Eepublican  form  of  government,  that  the  former 
affords  a  certain  constitutional  check  on  the  rapacity  of  placemen  and  avoids  the 
bitterness  and  demoralisation  of  presidential  rivalries. 
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It  remains  doubtful,  then,  if  the  Eepublican  Government  will  achieve  stability 
in  Portugal.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  the  South  American  Eepublics,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  rule,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  revolution  will  follow 
revolution  until  a  strong  man  arises  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  or,  perhaps,  in 
this  case,  to  replace  the  Crown.  Such  a  course  of  revolutions  must,  if  they  take 
place,  affect  the  Colonies  of  Portugal,  perhaps,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  render  their 
government  impossible.  Long  continued  weakness  or  chaos  at  home  would  also 
place  the  central  government  in  dire  need  of  money,  as  it  would  certainly  destroy 
the  national  credit,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  Portuguese 
Colonial  Empire  may  come  into  the  market  in  order  to  supply  the  want.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  should  be  alive  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  thus  created,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  act  promptly  if  and  when 
the  time  comes.  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  almost  essential  to  the  future  of  the 
Union.  Both  Ehodesia  and  the  Transvaal  must  always  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  this  long  strip  of  coastline  for  the  communications  with  the  sea  which  are 
vital  to  their  prosperity.  If  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  allow  such  a 
chance  of  benefiting  South  Africa  to  slip  it  would  be  committing  a  blunder  of  the 
most  disastrous  kind. 

The  whole  history  of  the  ulterior  Colonies  proves  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  ancient  workings  of  Mashonaland  had  certainly  communications  with  Sofala 
or  some  other  neighbouring  port.  The  pioneers  of  the  great  Trek  risked  and 
lost  their  lives  to  find  a  road  between  their  new  Eepublic  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
President  Burgers  brought  disaster  on  himself  and  many  others  in  his  premature 
attempt  to  build  a  railway  from  the  coast,  and,  as  we  know,  the  acquisition  of 
Delagoa  Bay  was  one  of  President  Kruger's  dearest  schemes.  In  the  same  way 
Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  attempts  to  open  out  Mashonaland,  almost  lost  his  life  in 
exploring  Portuguese  territory.  At  the  present  time  Ehodesia  looks  to  the  sea, 
whether  east  or  west,  over  Portuguese  territory,  and  as  time  goes  on  must  more 
and  more  use  Portuguese  lines  of  rail.  Northern  Ehodesia,  with  its  possibilities 
of  mining  and  cattle  ranching,  looks  to  Angola  as  Mashonaland  looks  to  Beira. 
Again,  Johannesburg  and  the  Eand  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  along  without 
the  cheap  short  route  from  the  sea  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  importance  of 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  mining  industry  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  best  native  labour  comes  from  across  the  border.  More- 
over, it  is  notorious  that  a  large  amount  of  British  capital  is  invested  in  Delagoa 
Bay,  so  that  on  many  counts  British  South  African  interests  are  bound  up — are 
indeed  vitally  connected — with  the  Portuguese  Colonies.  Any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  to  realise  all  this  may  at  the  present  day  appear  almost 
unthinkable.  But  the  lost  chances  of  the  past  in  South  Africa  force  some  of  us 
to  think  that  even  now  a  word  of  warning  and  exhortation  may  not  be  altogether 
unnecessary. 

It  would  be  premature,  of  course,  to  enter  into  details  when  the  whole  future 
is  so  largely  problematical.  But  it  seems  at  least  certain  that  if  there  were  any 
buying  to  be  done  British  South  Africa  would  be  glad  to  find  the  money.  The 
important  part  remaining  to  the  Imperial  Government  would  lie  in  diplomacy — 
in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  and  the  management  of  the  transaction. 

I.  D.  C. 
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EMPIEE  LECTUEES. 

THE  Council  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a 
series  of  popular  illustrated  "  Empire  Lectures  "  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
to  bring  home  to  the  people  its  vast  resources  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
development  and  consolidation.  The  work  has  already  been  actively  taken  in  hand, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Garrison,  whose  travels  throughout  the  chief  sections  of  Greater 
Britain  extend  to  over  300,000  miles,  and  whose  gifts  as  a  lecturer  on  the  Empire 
are  unrivalled,  has  already  delivered  six  lectures.  The  titles  of  the  lectures,  from 
which  choice  can  be  made,  indicate  their  scope : — (1)  "  Our  World-Wide  Empire," 
(2)  "  Outposts  of  the  Empire,"  (3)  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada,"  (4)  "  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,"  (5)  "  The  Union  of  South  Africa,"  (6)  "  British  India," 
(7)  "New  Zealand,"  (8)  "Ceylon,"  (9)  "The  British  Isles  of  the  Pacific," 
(10)  "  Our  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies." 

Apart  from  those  already  given  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  our 
Fellows,  Mr.  Garrison  has  lectured  at  Colne  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  presiding  and 
the  lecture  being  promoted  by  the  local  Borough  Council;  at  Brentford,  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Eothschild  in  the  chair;  at  Winchmore  Hill,  North  London.  The 
audiences  were  in  each  case  enthusiastic.  Other  lectures  already  arranged  for 
are: — Nelson,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Hereford,  Worthing, 
Woking,  Cobham,  Cirencester,  Folkestone,  Teignmouth,  W'akefield,  Alloa,  New- 
quay,  Westminster,  Hull,  Brighton,  Swansea,  Bishopsgate,  Poole,  Dorchester.  At 
the  two  last  places  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  will  take  the  chair,  and  in  other  places 
either  the  Mayor  or  someone  of  local  standing  and  influence  will  preside.  The  idea 
of  these  Empire  Lectures  has  met  throughout  the  provinces  with  the  warmest 
sympathy,  and  is  being  actively  supported  by  influential  committees  in  each  city 
or  town. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  "  Invitation  Lectures  "  are  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
Garrison  at  Eichmond,  Streatham,  Norwood,  Hampstead,  Kensington,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Putney.  These  lectures  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  an  example  of  the  class  of  lecture  work  which  the  Institute  is 
carrying  on  throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  only,  it  is  felt,  can  the  nature 
of  these  Lectures  be  made  clear  and  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those 
interested  in  the  object  enlisted.  In  order  that  Fellows  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves  the  value  of  the  lectures,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
devoting  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms  during  the  session 
to  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  entitled  "  Our  World-Wide  Empire." 

Different  in  character  from  these  lectures,  Addresses  on  special  subjects  will  be 
given  during  the  coming  session  before  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  chief  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centres  and  at  several  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  in 
each  case  by  Fellows  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  some  aspect  of  Imperial 
development. 
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THE  KECONSTKUCTION   OF  THE  EOYAL 
COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  Institute  is  likely  to  take  longer  than  was  at  first 
anticipated — in  construction  or  alterations  it  is  "  the  unexpected  which  arrives  " 
— and  the  new  building  will  probably  not  be  available  for  the  use  of  Fellows  until 
the  first  week  in  December.  As  the  alterations  make  progress  it  becomes  evident 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 
PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR  OF  BUILDING  AFTER  RECONSTRUCTION. 

to  what  an  extent  extra  accommodation  is  being  provided.  Not  only  will  the 
accommodation  available  be  much  more  than  doubled,  but  by  the  fresh  arrange- 
ments a  far  more  effective  and  attractive  disposition  of  the  area  available 
will  be  effected.  For  instance,  while  each  floor  will  provide  increased  accommo- 
dation, Fellows  will  now  have  five  floors  at  their  disposal  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
only  two  floors. 

The  frontage  is  on  Northumberland  Avenue,  and  the  back  abuts  on  Craven 
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Street,  which  runs  from  the  Embankment  end  of  Northumberland  Avenue  to  the 
Strand.  The  situation  of  the  Institute,  it  may  be  mentioned — and  this  is  a  point 
of  special  interest  to  those  overseas — is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  central 
in  the  City  of  London,  near  the  principal  hotels,  theatres,  National  Gallery, 
Government  offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  standing 
midway  between  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the  Strand.  The  adjustment  of  the 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plan.  In  the 
lounge  Fellows  will  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  friends,  including  ladies, 
and  the  lounge  will  no  doubt  become  a  popular  rendezvous,  especially  for  afternoon 
tea.  The  large  general  room  on  the  left,  where  members  will  be  permitted  to 
smoke,  will  contain  the  leading  works  of  reference,  and  be  liberally  provided  with 
writing-tables  and  easy  chairs. 

Above  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  second  set  of  offices  on  a  "  mezzanine  "  floor, 
and  above  these  again,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  premises  fronting  on  Craven  Street, 
the  whole  space  available  will  form  one  large  room,  to  be  used  as  a  map  room 
and  law  library.  The  first  floor  of  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  fronting  on 
Northumberland  Avenue,  will  be  given  up  to  the  general  library,  which  will 
occupy  a  magnificent  room,  extending  over  the  general  room,  cloak  room,  entrance 
hall,  and  lounge.  The  newspaper  room  on  the  second  floor  will  be  even  more 
extensive,  fronting,  as  it  will,  on  Northumberland  Avenue  and  on  Craven  Street. 
Above  this,  again,  will  be  a  smoking-room,  corresponding  with  the  general  room 
and  cloak  room,  and  the  council  room,  corresponding  with  the  lounge.  On  the 
fourth  floor  there  will  be  a  number  of  rooms  available  for  the  use  of  students 
engaged  in  research  work.  When  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  reopens  its  doors 
early  in  December  it  will  provide  its  members  with  probably  better  accommodation 
than  any  other  society  in  London. 

That  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Institute,  in  providing  this  greatly  increased 
accommodation  at  a  large  expenditure,  as  well  as  moving  in  other  directions — such 
as  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Journal  published  monthly  as  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  the  delivery  of  Empire  Lectures  throughout  the  country,  the  holding  of 
the  Emigration  Conference,  and  the  inauguration  of  City  Lunches — is  heartily 
appreciated  is  clearly  shown  by  the  phenomenal  increase  of  Fellows  this  year. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  Institute  the  accession  of  members  this  year  may  well 
be  over  one  thousand. 

In  an  early  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  a  full  and  illustrated  description  of  the  new 
building  will  be  given  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows. 


"UNITED  EMPIKE." 

THE  new  monthly  journal,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  on  January  1  last,  has 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Fellows  and  public,  both 
at  home  and  overseas.  At  an  early  date  it  is  proposed  to  still  further  expand  and 
improve  it  in  various  ways,  especially  by  a  new  specially  designed  cover,  illustra- 
tions, sketch-maps,  and  a  special  section  dealing  with  commercial  and  industrial 
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matters.      Among  the  contributors  of  papers  and  special  articles  in  the  past  ten 
months  are :  — 


Amery,  L.  S. 

Austin,  Alfred  (Poet  Laureate). 
Collins,  Capt.  R.  Muirhead. 
Colvin,  Ian  D. 
Drage,  Geoffrey. 

Egerton,  Professor  Hugh  E.  (Beit  Pro- 
fessor, Oxford). 
Fairbridge,  Kingsley. 
Fox,  Frank. 
Fuller,  Sir  Bamfylde. 
Grant,  Professor  W.  L. 


Gray,  Eev.  A.  B.  (Bradfield  College). 

Hely-Hutchinson,  Sir  Walter. 

Jebb,  Eichard. 

Mills,  J.  Saxon. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert. 

Strachey,  Mrs.  St.  Loe. 

Tennyson,  Lord. 

Thierry,  C.  de. 

Wilkinson,  Professor  Spenser  (Chichele 

Professor      of      Military      History, 

Oxford). 
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AUSTKALIA. 

Federal  Bulget. — In  the  course  of  his  Budget  speech  the  Prime  Minister  made 
interesting  reference  to  a  number  of  proposed  legislative  measures.  Mr.  Fisher 
explained  that  the  total  revenue  for  last  year  amounted  to  £15,538,440,  an  increase  of 
£1,187,647,  while  the  expenditure  was  £7,497,866,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,077,468 
over  1908.  The  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  £16,841,629,  and  the 
amount  of  expenditure  proposed  will  about  equal  this.  The  Services  which  will  absorb 
most  of  the  money  are  Defence,  Post  and  Telegraph,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the  Federal 
Capital.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  £22,000  on  the  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Lithgow  and 
£34,000  on  a  cordite  factory  near  Melbourne.  The  surplus  revenue  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  to  the  States  will,  it  is  estimated,  reach  £5,267,500.  The  total  amount  allotted 
for  naval  and  military  defence,  including  a  contribution  of  £850,000  towards  the  fleet 
unit  and  £200,000  on  military  stores,  including  field  and  machine  guns,  will  mean  a  per 
capita  expenditure  of  12s.  8^d. 

The  amount  assigned  for  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions  exceeds  £2,000,000. 

The  Postal  estimates  have  been  so  arranged  that  penny  postage  within  Australia  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  will  commence  from  May  1  next,  and  in  honour  of  the  new 
era  Australia  is  to  have  a  uniform  stamp.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  issue  of 
Commonwealth  Notes  on  December  1,  and  on  the  note  will  be  printed  "Australian 
Note,  payable  in  coin  at  Commonwealth  Treasury,  Seat  of  Government." 

Mr.  Fisher  intends  to  deal  by  referendum  with  the  question  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  ask  for  a  removal  of  the  present  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  sought  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  and  settle  any  such  disputes.  At  the  same  referendum  the  electors  will 
be  asked  to  declare  their  will  as  to  the  nationalisation  of  monopolies. 

It  was  indicated  that  attention  would  be  given  to  the  matter  of  taking  over  the 
Northern  Territory  from  South  Australia  at  an  early  date,  but  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  commit  himself  to  a  policy  of  immediate  railway  construction. 

The  immigration  policy  was  touched  upon.  Mr.  Fisher  repeated  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  increasing  the  Commonwealth's  population, 
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and  maintained  that  effective  measures  were  being  taken  to  induce  people  to  come  to 
Australia.  The  denunciation  of  the  Labour  Party  as  opponents  of  immigration  was 
absolutely  unjustified.  He  stated  that  no  party  was  more  ready  or  willing  to  receive 
people  from  Europe  than  his  own. 

In  the  course  of  the  Budget  speech  it  was  announced  that  inquiries  would  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  State  debts,  and  that  next  Session  the  Government  would 
submit  a  scheme  to  Parliament  for  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Sydney's  Building  Activity. — Many  people — including  some  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  New  South  Wales — were  surprised  when  they  heard  that  the  building  activity 
in  Sydney  was  not  only  continuing  but  increasing.  In  the  1908-9  season  a  total  of 
roughly  £4,000,000  was  expended  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  on  various  buildings ; 
during  the  1909-10  season,  for  which  figures  were  recently  available,  it  was  shown  that 
the  amount  had  grown  to  £5,000,000.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  "  Build  on,"  and  there 
is  no  apparent  diminution  in  the  rate.  The  Director  of  Labour  in  New  South  Wales  is 
quite  optimistic  in  his  report  for  August.  He  pointed  out  that  the  month  had  been 
an  exceptionally  good  one  from  the  industrial  point  of  view ;  that  the  building  trades 
were  still  enjoying  an  exceptionally  busy  time,  and  prospects  appeared  to  be  excellent 
for  the  future.  Stonemasons,  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
joiners  had  all  been  kept  well  occupied,  and  an  unemployed  man  in  any  of  these  trades 
was  a  rarity.  Plasterers,  house-painters,  and  decorators  were  also  very  busy.  "  In 
fact,"  says  the  Director,  "it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  employment  was 
never  better  in  the  building  trades." 

The  March  Of  Wheat. — Australia  has  been  called  "  the  land  of  the  golden  fleece." 
The  Commonwealth  will  soon  be  able  to  claim  an  alternative  title  in  "  the  land  of  the 
golden  grain."  Without  going  into  statistical  records  it  is  illustrative  to  glance  at  one 
particular  centre.  Take  Temora  (N.S.W.)  as  a  typical,  if  favourable,  instance.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  settlement  there  will  be  within  three  years  in  the 
Temora  and  adjoining  districts,  in  Riverina,  over  600,000  acres  under  cultivation.  In 
an  average  season  nearly  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  yielded  therefrom.  This 
year  an  area  of  about  35,000  acres  of  new  ground  has  been  added  to  the  wheat  belt,  and 
within  three  years  over  200,000  acres  will  be  added  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of 
Temora.  Striking  figures  these,  and,  be  it  remembered,  applying  to  but  one  portion  of 
one  State,  and  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  progress. 

Tobacco. —  The  development  and  progress  of  back-country  districts  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  characteristics  of  Australia  to-day.  In  many  ways  new  industries  and 
schemes  are  being  pushed  forward  to  successful  issues,  and  thriving  settlements  are 
growing  up  on  every  side.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  district  known  as  Texas — the 
adoption  of  the  American  name  has  provided  a  happy  coincidence,  for  in  this  quarter 
of  the  great  State  the  weU-known  firm  of  Wills  is  doing  much  towards  firmly  establishing 
tobacco  culture.  For  some  time  purchases  have  been  made  from  the  local  growers,  but 
now  the  firm  intends  entering  on  that  branch  of  the  business.  They  have  recently  pur- 
chased a  block  of  between  500  and  600  acres  of  high-class  tobacco  land,  on  which  they 
propose  to  settle  some  seventy  or  eighty  families  of  Europeans.  Each  family  will  have 
the  use  of  a  block  of  between  five  acres  of  tobacco  land  and  a  small  residential  area  close 
by.  Comfortable  cottages  will  be  provided  for  the  cultivators  and  their  families,  while 
the  land  will  be  ploughed  and  made  ready  for  the  crops  before  the  farmers  go  into 
possession.  The  cultivation  will  be  thorough,  and  the  areas  will  be  irrigated — a  com- 
paratively inexpensive  process  since  the  supply  of  water  from  the  neighbouring  Severn 
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River  is  abundant  and  never  failing.  Hitherto  Chinese  labour  has  been  largely  utilised 
in  the  district,  but  under  the  new  conditions  white  labour  will  almost  entirely  supplant 
this,  for  the  district  and  the  climate  are  alike  healthy.  As  some  eighty  families  are 
expected  to  settle,  little  Texas  will  probably  add  400  people  to  its  population  through 
this  venture  of  the  Messrs.  Wills,  whose  outlay  will  be  about  £25,000. 

Rewards  for  Oil  Hunters. — Gold  still  remains  the  most  desirable  mineral  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  man.  He  knows  now,  of  course,  that  there  are  richer  materials 
concealed  in  Mother  Earth,  but  the  value  of  them  in  the  rough,  and  the  market  price 
later,  is  still  assessed  at  so  many  sovereigns.  Australia  has  in  the  past  attracted 
the  adventurous  of  all  ages  and  belonging  to  all  climes,  who  dreamed  wondrous  dreams — 
sometimes  to  materialise — of  lucky  finds  and  great  nuggets.  Enterprising  prospectors 
are  now  seeking  other  discoveries  which  lead  to  wealth.  Of  such  is  oil.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  has  offered  a  bonus  of  £10,000  to  the  successful,  and  scientists  agree 
that  oilfields  are  included  in  Australia's  wondrous  store  of  natural  wealth.  Experts 
and  financiers  are  directing  their  attention  to  a  number  of  districts  that  show  prospects 
of  oil-bearing,  and  a  recent  trip  to  the  Western  districts  of  South  Australia  provided 
food  for  optimism.  A  number  of  likely  places  to  put  down  bores  were  noted,  and  the 
visiting  experts  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  prospects  of  striking  the  much- 
desired  liquid.  They  were  confident  that  oil  abounded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on 
Eyre's  Peninsula,  and  from  observations  during  their  trip  the  streams  appeared  to 
have  four  outlets  to  the  sea.  The  discovery  of  oil  would  be  of  great  commercial  value, 
for  the  Commonwealth  consumes  19,000,000  gallons  of  refined  oil  annually,  besides 
£6,000,000  worth  of  wax  and  other  products. 

Senior  Cadets. — July  of  next  year  is  to  be  an  important  month  in  the  history  of 
Australian  defence,  and  will  make  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  cadet  movement. 
The  Minister  for  Defence,  Senator  Pearce,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
cadets,  and  indeed  has  shown  a  thorough  and  practical  interest  in  every  detail  of  the  new 
defence  scheme.  Ultimately  the  senior  cadet  will  form  a  numerically  important  section 
of  the  Australian  forces,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  through  these  recruits  the  citizen 
soldiering  will  in  1918  be  100,000  strong.  Up  till  July,  1911,  lads  will  be  enrolled  who 
are  to  assist  in  making  up  this  figure.  During  1912-13  some  19,000  cadets  will  be 
drafted  into  the  citizen  forces,  while  the  establishment  of  100,000  senior  cadets  will  be 
maintained  each  year.  Each  year  after  this  the  citizen  soldiering  will  be  reinforced  by 
active  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the  cadet  training,  and  thus  in  1919-20  there 
will  be,  in  addition  to  the  100,000  senior  cadets  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  114,000  citizen  soldiers  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  and  13,000 
reserves  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  twenty-six. 

Value  of  Co-operation. —  Co-operation  is  affirmed  by  the  social  economist  to  be 
the  basis  of  modern  enterprise,  and  without  some  such  device  for  securing  mutual 
assistance  many  small  communities  would  be  made  up  of  indigent  members  instead  of 
flourishing  citizens.  Throughout  the  country  districts  of  Australia  the  co-operative 
butter  factories  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  a  settler,  and  the  results  achieved 
are  strikingly  good.  For  instance,  at  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Inverell 
(N.S.W.)  concern  the  continued  progress  of  the  company  was  indicated,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  the  district's  dairying  industry.  The  butter  manufactured  for  the  six  months 
totalled  305,214  Ibs.,  an  increase  of  110,635  Ibs.  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  sum  of  £13,281  was  paid  to  subscribers,  as  compared  with  £8,485  for  the 
half-year  ended  June,  1909.  During  the  half-year  528  boxes  of  butter  were  exported— 
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1,918  sold  in  Sydney,  425  in  Newcastle,  60  in  West  Australia,  while  1,205  boxes  were 
shipped  to  London,  yielding  a  net  return  of  £2,960.  A  refrigerating  plant  of  increased 
power  is  now  being  installed  at  the  factory.  During  the  past  season  the  company's 
butter  won  fifteen  prizes  at  the  Sydney,  Newcastle,  West  Maitland,  Brisbane,  and 
Inverell  shows. 

Queensland  Land  Legislation — Why  is  it  that  in  bringing  into  law  Parlia- 
mentary decision  regarding  the  lands  of  the  State  simplicity  should  be  deemed  a 
superfluous  matter?  Land  legislation  the  world  over  offers  many  pretty  problems  for 
the  attention  of  the  acute  reasoner,  while  causing  much  bewilderment  and  perplexity 
to  the  worthy  layman  who  makes  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.  The  simplifica- 
tion of  existing  statutes  has  been  often  discussed  in  the  different  Australian  States,  and 
various  schemes  have  been  propounded  in  the  direction  of  consolidating  the  large 
number  of  existing  laws,  thus  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  preventing  overlapping  and 
making  for  greater  clearness.  Queensland,  through  its  Premier,  Mr.  Kidston,  is  now 
at  work  on  this  praiseworthy  task,  and  the  Government  is  hopeful  that  its  efforts  will 
be  thoroughly  successful.  It  was  in  the  Northern  State  that  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Agricultural  Commission  began  their  investigations.  They  reached  Brisbane 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  State  before  pro- 
ceeding to  New  South  Wales.  The  Commission  (including  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir 
Carlaw  Martin,  and  Dr.  Shirra  Gibb)  is  due  in  Victoria  about  November  10,  and  it  is 
felt  that  their  experience  will  lead  them  to  encourage  emigration  to  Australia  when 
they  have  placed  before  them  its  unique  possibilities  for  the  agriculturist.  While  on 
the  subject  of  Queensland,  more  particularly,  it  seems  opportune  to  mention  that — 
according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Land  Department — 6,000,000  acres  were  selected 
in  the  State  during  the  year,  or  an  increase  of  1,000,000  acres  over  the  previous  year's 
record. 

New  Industries  for  Tasmania. —  "It  would  seem,"  says  the  Eobart  Mercury  of 
September  9,  "  that  the  State  is  on  the  eve  of  a  big  industrial  development."  And  the 
paper  proceeds  to  publish  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  the  head  of  a  London 
firm  doing  business  with  Australia,  in  which  he  indicates  some  future  projects. 
Included  in  the  list  is  the  establishment  of  new  woollen  mills  at  Hobart  and  Launceston, 
estimated  to  turn  out  at  the  start  about  £60,000  worth  annually.  These  would  require 
the  employment  of  several  hundred  workmen,  and  it  was  hoped  to  get  them  in  working 
order  by  next  year.  Then  an  extension  of  the  fishing  industry  is  mooted;  in  this 
connection  Mr.  Moore  had  interested  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  prominently  connected  with  a 
Scottish  shipping  company  which  was  manufacturing  manure  from  fish  waste.  The 
establishment  of  paper  mills  in  the  State  is  also  to  be  considered,  and  the  various 
schemes,  which  involve  a  large  total  outlay  and  wiU  result  in  the  employment  of  much 
local  labour,  will  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  securing  the  necessary  capital  for 
proper  working  and  equipment. 

CANADA. 

University  for  British  Columbia.— British  Columbia,,  not  to  be  behind  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  to  have  its  university.  The  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  has  recently  presented  its  report  as  to  desirable  sites.  The  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  understood,  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  the 
university  at  Point  Grey,  the  new  suburb  of  Vancouver  City,  situated  in  an  ideal 
position,  overlooking  the  Straits  of  Georgia.  They  suggest  that  not  less  than  250  acres 
be  set  apart  for  the  university  and  700  acres  for  experimental  purposes  in  agriculture 
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and  forestry.  The  Commissioners  insist  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  university  be 
worked  on  the  university  grade  and  be  located  altogether.  They  recognise,  however 
that  the  diverse  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  province  make  it  desirable  to  divide 
the  work  of  agricultural  education  between  a  college  dealing  with  that  branch  at  the 
university  and  schools  of  secondary  grade  located  in  different  districts.  Technical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  conducted  before  long  on  similar  lines.  The  neighbourhood  of  Vancouver 
and  of  Westminster  will  in  their  opinion  solve  the  residential  question  for  students,  a 
matter  which,  if  another  site  were  selected,  would  have  to  be  specially  provided  for. 
The  provision  made  for  the  endowment  of  the  university  happily  provides  for  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  professors,  and  the  Commissioners  believe  that  if  the  university 
authorities  adopt  the  policy  of  offering  salaries  ranging  from  £700  to  £1,000  a  year  it 
will  secure  men  of  the  highest  ability  who  will  materially  contribute  towards  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  province  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  new 
university  on  an  equality  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  on  the  American 
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A   SOUTH   AFRICAN    BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

To  the  uninitiated  bibliographies  are  among  the  least  interesting  of  books,  ranking 
with  dictionaries,  concordances,  and  time-tables  in  an  indigestible  mess  of  mental 
pottage.  They  would,  indeed,  have  been  classed  by  Lamb  amongst  those  books  that  are 
not  books,  and  which,  with  Court  guides  and  the  works  of  Gibbon,  he  could  never 
read.  They  require  long,  unwearied,  and  careful  attention  for  their  compilation,  and, 
above  all,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  literature  with  which  they  deal  and  an  un- 
flagging and  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  utility  of  the  work  that  is  undertaken.  Of  their 
practical  use  there  can  be  no  question.  Without  their  aid  the  literary  worker  would 
so  frequently  be  at  a  loss  that  they  have  become  the  necessary  tools  of  his  profession. 
But  there  are  bibliographies  and  bibliographies,  ranking  from  the  necessary  bare  lists 
and  catalogues  of  books  to  the  elaborately  compiled  and  annotated  bibliography  such 
as  that  which  is  under  review.  Mendelssohn's  South  African  Bibliography  will 
appeal  to  the  initiated  and  uninitiated  alike.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fascinating  compilation,  revealing  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  South  African  literature 
and  an  historical  and  critical  analysis  that  is  not  approached  in  any  other  Colonial 
bibliography,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  bibliography  that 
has  hitherto  been  issued.  Its  publication  is  an  event  of  great  literary  importance 
and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  South  Africa.  The  author,  indeed,  modestly 
calls  it  a  "bibliography,"  but  it  is  something  more — it  is  a  guide  to,  and  a  critical 
study  of,  the  literature  relating  to  South  Africa,  and  as  such  will  long  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  work  of  the  first  rank. 

Mr.  Sidney  Mendelssohn,  the  fruition  of  whose  labour  of  love  we  welcome  in  the 
two  handsome  volumes  before  us,  has  been  engaged  on  this  work  for  eleven  years ;  not 

*  Mendelssohn's  South  African  Bibliography,  being  the  catalogue  raisonn6  of  the  Mendelssohn 
library  of  works  relating  to  South  Africa  .  .  .  with  synoptical,  biographical,  critical,  and 
bibliographical  notes  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  notices  of  a  large  number  of  important  works  not  as  yet 
included  in  the  collection.  With  a  descriptive  introduction  by  I.  D.  Colvin,  F.R.C.I.  Sidney 
Mendelssohn,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.C.I.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  Ixxii.— 1008-1139.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1910.  8£  Ibs. — 42s. 
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only  collecting  and  cataloguing  the  literature  of  South  Africa,  but,  what  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  reading  it  and  putting  his  notes  into  the  form  of  the  extremely 
interesting  annotations  that  follow  the  titles  of  nearly  every  book.  The  labour  involved 
in  this  work  has  been  prodigious.  We  ourselves  know  that  it  could  only  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  fired  with  a  great  enthusiasm.  The  author,  indeed,  alludes  to  one 
of  the  primal  causes  of  his  undertaking — a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Percival  Maitland 
Laurence,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  South 
Africa.  But  beyond  that  we  think  there  was  also  the  influence  and  example  of  a  man 
whose  energy  has  in  a  great  measure  made  South  Africa  what  it  is  to-day,  and  whose 
features  look  out  from  the  pleasing  book-plate  of  the  Mendelssohn  Library.  We,  of 
course,  allude  to  Rhodes.  To  the  fire  and  zeal  which  Rhodes  inspired  in  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  the  enthusiastic  work  in  this  excellent  bibliography  must  be,  in 
some  measure,  attributed.  In  an  interesting  preface  Mr.  Mendelssohn  states  what  is 
to  be  the  future  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  books  he  has  gathered  together.  It  is 
left  under  his  will  to  the  Union  Parliament  of  South  Africa,  together  with  two  sums 
of  money  sufficient  for  its  upkeep — the  first  to  be  used,  both  principal  and  interest,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  published  before  the  time  when  the  collection  becomes  the  property 
of  the  South  African  nation,  and  the  interest  of  the  second  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  on  South  Africa  published  after  that  date.  This  is  a  far-sighted  provision 
which  will  ensure  a  permanent  library  of  Africana  in  South  Africa  itself.  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  these  volumes  have  been  published  within  a  few  days  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  author  says:  "I  had  cherished 
the  idea  of  publishing  it  on  the  opening  of  the  first  Union  Parliament,  and  fate  has 
been  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  carry  this  into  effect.  A  few  days  after  these  pages 
first  see  the  light  the  Union  will  be  consummated  by  the  ceremonies  which  usher  in  the 
entry  of  the  New  Nation  into  the  political  life  of  the  Empire,  and,  so  far  as  within  me 
lies,  I  have  done  my  best  that  the  record  of  the  literature  of  the  sub-continent,  up  to 
the  date  of  its  new  existence,  will  be  available  to  those  who  wish  to  study  its  chequered 
earlier  career." 

The  Mendelssohn  Library  is  not,  of  course,  exhaustive  of  South  African  literature. 
Such  a  collection  will  probably  never  be  brought  together.  But  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  existence ;  whilst  in  the  compilation 
of  the  bibliography  itself,  other  collections  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  such  as 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the 
Royal  Library  at  The  Hague,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Bibliotheque  National  in 
Paris,  the  Port  Elizabeth  Library,  and  other  foreign  and  Colonial  libraries  and  private 
collections.  In  this  way  has  been  produced  a  bibliography  which  will  be  found  to  lack 
very  few  publications  and  which  will  be  of  immense  service  in  the  world  of  letters.  It 
is,  naturally,  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  wealth  of  annotations 
contained  in  these  volumes.  They  are  historically  important,  and  will  be  read  with 
attention  by  anyone  sufficiently  intelligent  to  take  any  interest  in  South  Africa.  The 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  criticise— and  in  this  way  the  value  of  the  bibliography  is 
greatly  increased — wherever  he  has  thought  it  necessary.  Thus,  in  referring  to  oni; 
book,  he  states  :  "  The  title  of  the  work — probably  unequalled  for  lying  and  vituperation 
— can  hardly  have  been  written  by  anyone  in  possession  of  his  senses ' '  ;  and  of  another 
he  writes:  "The  volume  contains  an  account  of  a  journey  of  sixteen  days'  duration, 
written  in  a  grotesque  and  exaggerated  way,  and  punctuated  by  a  succession  of  miser 
able  jokes  and  lengthy  quotations."  This  is  treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  but  the 
author  is  justified  in  giving  his  personal  views,  because  they  make  the  bibliography, 
instead  of  a  dry-as-dust  catalogue,  a  living  and  vivid  history  of  South  African  litera- 
ture. 
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In  an  interesting  introduction,  contributed  by  Mr.  Ian  D.  Colvin,  there  is  a  valuable 
account  of  previous  essays  in  Colonial  bibliography  and  of  the  growth  of  South  African 
literature— a  portion  of  the  volume  which  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
continent. Mr.  Colvin  has  traced  the  growth  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  sub- 
continent, and  his  historical  resume  of  the  whole  field  of  South  African  literature  is  as 
careful  and  exhaustive  an  introduction  to  the  subject  as  could  be  desired. 

Probably  the  literature  of  no  other  Colony  is  of  quite  so  interesting  a  nature  as  that 
of  South  Africa.  The  literature  of  Canada  is  fascinating  to  the  historical  student, 
but  it  lacks  that  wealth  of  "travellers'  tales"  and  narratives  of  disaster,  wars,  ship- 
wrecks, and  adventure  that  marks  the  literature  of  the  Union.  Canadian  literature,  it 
is  true,  has  produced  greater  writers  and  has  blossomed  into  a  national  possession — as  is 
evinced  by  the  school  of  Canadian  historians  and  poets— but  the  literature  about  South 
Africa  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  immediately  con- 
cerned with  either  country.  The  same  wonderful  tale  of  rapid  expansion  and  of  the 
springing  up  of  great  cities— although  the  story  of  the  expansion  of  Africa  is  remark- 
able enough — the  almost  Elizabethan  quality  of  the  Canadian  epic  of  growth,  do  not 
at  present  exist  in  South  Africa ;  but  there  are  events  and  men,  dramas  and  comedies, 
laughter  and  tears,  in  the  annals  of  the  States  of  the  new  Union,  from  the  time  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  Bartholomeo  Diaz  to  the  days  of  Rhodes  and  Milner,  that  have 
produced  an  equally  stirring  and  virile  literature ;  most  of  it  written,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  others  than  Afrikanders,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  literature  of  travel  and 
description  probably  unequalled  elsewhere.  The  school  of  South  African  litterateurs 
could,  indeed,  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  so  little  time  having  been  left  to  the  chief 
actors  on  the  stage  of  events,  or  so  accustomed  have  they  been  to  the  sword  rather  than 
the  pen.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  South  Africa  has  not  hitherto  produced  a  school 
of  poets  and  writers  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  bosom  of  her  illimitable  veld  or 
from  the  towering  crags  of  the  Drachenfels.  The  poet — like  the  painter — has  yet  to  arise 
who  can  present  the  scenery  in  all  its  subtle  charm  and  changeful  brilliancy.  No  poet 
has  adequately  sung  the  boundless  karoo  and  rolling  veld,  lamented  the  woes  of  the 
native,  interpreted  their  laughter,  song,  and  folk-lore,  or  joined  in  their  war  dance. 
No  one  has  caught  the  hum  of  insect  life  in  the  night  stillness  or  described  the  wonders 
of  the  Southern  night.  No  writer  has  tamed  the  spirit  of  Africa  or  interpreted  the 
whisperings  of  mystery  and  stories  of  romance  that  are  wafted  on  the  breezes.  No  man 
has  penetrated  into  the  true  heart  of  the  ancient  Ophir,  nor  learned  her  secrets  from 
the  days  when  Diaz  and  his  followers  first  burst  into  that  distant  sea,  as  sung  by  old 
Luiz  de  Camoens  :  — 

"  Land,  land,  ahead  ! 

Forth  on  the  deck,  o'erjoyed  the  whole  crew  leap, 
And  their  fixed  gaze  on  the  east  horizon  keep." 

That  marks  the  beginning  of  South  African  literature — the  cry  of  exultation  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  A  reference  to  the  Mendelssohn  Bibliography  under  the 
heading  "  Camoens  "  reveals  the  completeness  of  the  work,  for  the  epic  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet  is  duly  noted. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  literature  relating  to  South  Africa  has  poured  in  an 
ever-increasing  stream  from  the  press.  Mr.  Colvin,  in  his  introduction,  has  traced  the 
flow  of  this  literature,  and  the  body  of  the  bibliography  itself  reveals  its  wealth  and 
variety.  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  have  taken  their  part  in  the  building  of  this 
national  edifice.  The  earliest  and  most  interesting  accounts  in  this  literature  are  the 
histories  of  the  old  Portuguese  explorers,  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Monomotapa 
and  knew  something  at  least  of  the  wonders  of  Central  Africa  long  before  the  days  of 
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Livingstone  and  Stanley.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moot  point  whether  the  early  missionaries 
did  not  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  great  waterways  of  the  interior,  and  so  at  least 
were  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own  immediate  ancestors,  as  shown  by  the 
unbelieving  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cooley's  theory  of  the  "one  great  lake"  in  the  centre 
of  Africa.  The  story  of  these  intrepid  pioneers  of  civilisation,  from  the  time  of 
Gonsalvez  da  Silveira,  £he  "Martyr  of  Monomotapa,"  has  yet  to  be  adequately  told, 
and  due  credit  has  yet  to  be  given  to  the  Portuguese  for  the  important — but  futile — 
work  they  started  in  South  Africa  over  four  centuries  ago.  From  the  days  when 
William  Pratt  wrote  that  "many  sortes  of  people  dwell  there  of  dyvers  figures  and 
myndes  .  .  .  some  do  thynke  that  they  were  the  first  created  of  almost  all  creatures  and 
the  true  inhabitoures  of  the  earthe,"  to  the  time  of  Cooley  the  mystery  of  Africa 
remained  as  a  closed  book.  The  wealth  of  early  Portuguese  literature  as  revealed  by 
the  bibliography  is  remarkable,  and  marks  the  golden  age  and  decadence  of  the  Portu- 
guese Empire.  The  names  of  Gaspar  Correa,  Diego  da  Couto,  Cabreza,  Faria  y  Sousa, 
Fernando  Lopez  de  Castanheda,  Osorio,  Dos  Santos,  de  Barros,  and  a  host  of  other 
early  writers  testify  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  Portuguese  domination  on  the 
Eastern  coasts.  Following  these  authors  come  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
school,  in  which  the  names  of  Saar,  Dapper,  Ten  Rhyne,  and  Kolbe  stand  pre-eminent, 
accompanied  by  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  French  writers,  such  as  Franjois  Leguat, 
Valentyn,  De  la  Caille,  and  Le  Vaillant,  all  of  whom  shed  lustre  on  South  African 
literature.  The  British  school,  although  it  boasts  some  early  examples  like  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  and  John  Maxwell,  did  not  enter  upon  its  golden  age  until  later  with  the 
coming  of  the  explorers  and  missionaries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  here — 
adequate  information  is  contained  in  the  bibliography. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  form  of  the  bibliography  itself  little  need  be  said.  It  is, 
in  the  main,  an  author-catalogue  supplied  with  a  chronological  subject-index.  This 
does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  a  list  of  main  subjects  and  geographical 
divisions,  but  it  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  historical  student.  Four  other  supplements 
follow :  a  complete  list  of  South  African  Blue-books,  showing  their  chief  contents ; 
a  list  of  some  thousands  of  magazine  articles ;  an  interesting  annotated  list  of  autograph 
letters ;  and  a  list  of  maps  of  South  Africa  contained  in  books  or  published  separately. 

The  Mendelssohn  Bibliography  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  library  and  of  all 
private  collectors  who  are  at  all  interested  in  "  Africana."  Enough  has  already  been 
written  to  demonstrate  its  great  utility,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  work 
that  will  "  live"  and  be  used  when  most  of  the  books  it  chronicles  have  been  long  for- 
gotten. As  Mr.  Colvin  states  in  his  admirable  introduction  :  "  Hitherto  we  have  had  no 
South  African  bibliography.  A  good  many  bricks  have  been  baked— even  single  rooms 
have  been  constructed ;  but  Mr.  Mendelssohn  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  structure.  ...  He  has  ransacked  the  bookshops  of  the  world  for  his 
collection  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  not  only  have  we  the  enumeration  of  far  more  titles  than 
appear  in  all  the  other  bibliographical  attempts  combined,  but  we  are  given  some 
account  of  every  book  included  ...  so  that  to  read  the  bibliography  is  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  has  been  written  about  South  Africa  in  its  various  aspects— 
and  to  learn  something  also  of  its  writers."  South  Africa  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
public-spirited  citizens  and  especially  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Mendelssohn  collection  will  rank  with  the  Grey  collection  at  Cape 
Town  as  one  of  the  notable  libraries  of  the  world.  P.  E.  L. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  MALARIA. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  book  of  poems  and  a  learned  and  brilliant  scientific  treatise  are 
issued  simultaneously  from  the  same  pen.  But  the  first  forms  a  commentary  and  intro- 
duction to  the  other  and  is  in  some  measure  a  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  have  prompted  the  work  undertaken  by  Professor  Ronald  Ross  in  the  study  and 
prevention  of  one  of  the  worst  and,  hitherto,  most  hopeless  scourges  to  which  mankind 
is  exposed.  The  author  terms  malaria  "  the  great  enemy  of  the  explorer,  the 
missionary,  the  planter,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  soldier,  the  administrator,  the 
villager,  and  the  poor,"  and  states  that  it  has  "  profoundly  modified  the  world's  history 
by  tending  to  render  the  whole  of  the  tropics  comparatively  unsuitable  for  the  full 
development  of  civilisation."  He  estimates  that  in  India  alone  it  causes  the  deaths 
every  year  of  over  one  million  persons,  "more  than  the  mortality  of  plague  at  its 
height,  or  of  cholera  and  dysentery  combined."  During  his  researches  on  malaria  Dr. 
Ross  wrote  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he  terms  Philosophies.*  The  poems  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  illuminating  had  they  been  put  into  the  medium  of  prose, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  composition  afforded  solace  to  the  author 
during  the  heavy  trials  incidental  to  his  work.  They  are  polished  and  carefully 
expressed  thoughts,  fashioned  in  a  mind  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  and  convinced  that  many  of  them  are  preventable.  They  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  but  not  hopeless  melancholy  :  — 

"  Fear   not.     Unsheath  the   naked   falchion.     Try 

The  end.     For  in  the  end,  who  dares  deny, 
•  The  utter  truth  shall  slay  the  utter  lie." 

It  is  a  melancholy  that  feels  that  much  of  the  misery  of  mankind  can  be  combated  and 
overcome,  if  only  "  the  scientific  side  of  administration  "  is  not  "  forgotten  in  the  noise 
of  endless  and  despicable  party  strife."  Dr.  Ross  joined  the  military  medical  service 
of  India  in  1881,  and  served  in  Madras,  Bangalore,  Burma,  and  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  he  "  began  to  be  drawn  toward  certain  thoughts  which  from  the 
first  had  occurred  to  me  in  my  profession,  especially  as  to  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
sickness  and  of  the  great  misery  and  decadence  of  the  people  of  India.  Racked  by 
poverty,  swept  by  epidemics,  housed  in  hovels,  ruled  by  superstitions,  they  presented  the 
spectacle  of  an  ancient  civilisation  fallen  for  centuries  into  decay.  One  saw  there  both 
physical  and  mental  degeneration.  Since  the  time  of  the  early  mathematicians  science 
had  died ;  and  since  that  of  the  great  temples  art  had  become  ornament  and  religion 
dogma.  Here  was  the  living  picture  of  the  fate  which  destroyed  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Spain;  and  I  saw  in  it  the  work  of  nescience— the  opposite  of  science."  It  was  these 
thoughts  which  started  Dr.  Ross  upon  the  road  to  his  great  discoveries  and  which  form 
the  basis  of  his  book  of  poems. 

The  Prevention  of  Malaria-,^  which  is  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Ross's  unwearied  labours 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  forms  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  and  brilliant  work  on 
this  terrible  pest  to  which  man  has  been  subjected  for  countless  generations.  It  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  true  nature  of  malarial  fevers  and  is,  moreover,  surprisingly 
free  from  technicalities,  as  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  write  a  work  "  largely  for  the 

*  Philosophies.  Ronald  Ross  (F.R.C.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  C.B.).  12mo.  Pp.  viii-56. 
London:  John  Murray,  1910.  4  oz.—  Is. 

t  The  Prevention  of  Malaria.  Ranald  Ross.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-669.  London  :  John  Murray,  1910. 
34  oz.— 21.x. 
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use  of  readers  who  are  neither  medical  men  nor  zoologists,  but  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  administrative  side  of  the  subject."  Dr.  Boss  is  especially  severe  upon 
the  administrative  shortcomings  of  the  various  Governments  in  this  respect.  "The 
study  of  nature,  the  extirpation  of  disease,  the  management  of  cities,  invention,  the 
development  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  the  organisation  of 
prosperity  are,"  he  says,  "  inferior  things.  We  are  to  seek  a  higher  level  in  personal 
matters,  literary  criticism,  eloquence,  sport,  party  politics,  sectarian  dogma,  and  so 
on.  It  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  Indian  fakirism,  by  which,  lost  in  various  lofty 
speculations,  we  are  taught  to  remain  content  in  the  midst  of  starvation  and  disease." 
It  is,  indeed,  the  old  tale  of  head  in  clouds  and  feet  in  mire.  "Progress  ceases,"  he 
continues,  "while  we  discuss  abstract  notions  about  law,  liberty,  representation, 
nationalism,  and  so  forth;  the  machine  refuses  to  work  while  the  mechanics  are 
quarrelling  over  the  lubrication.  The  history  of  malaria  contains  a  great  lesson 
for  humanity — that  we  should  be  more  scientific  in  our  habits  of  thought  and  more 
practical  in  our  habits  of  government."  The  true  cause  of  malaria  is  now,  happily, 
known.  It  is  also  known  that  by  administrative  action  in  waging  unceasing  war  upon 
the  particular  species  of  mosquito  that  convey  the  parasites,  one  of  the  chief  ills  of 
mankind  can  be  successfully  combated.  Professor  Ross  has  himself  established  the 
hypothesis  by  every  practical  and  experimental  test  that  the  theory  first  put  forward 
by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  that  the  parasite  of  malaria  divides  its  existence  between  two 
hosts  of  different  species  is  a  hard  and  established  fact.  His  long  studies  on  the 
subject  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  humanity.  About  half  of  the  volume  is  composed 
of  special  contributions  from  different  scientists  upon  anti-malarial  work  in  other 
countries,  which  contain  descriptions  of  the  campaign  against  mosquito-borne  disease 
that  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  engaged  in  tropical  administration.  Amongst 
such  contributors  to  a  notable  volume — to  mention  but  a  few  well-known  names — are 
Professor  Howard,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Sir  Hubert  Boyce, 
Professor  Celli,  Dr.  Balfour,  and  Professor  Takaki.  P.  E.  L. 


THE  "OUTSIDE  COUNTRY."* 

The  author  of  On  the  Wool  Track  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  three 
Australias — the  Australia  of  the  cities,  the  Australia  of  the  country  districts,  and  the 
Australia  of  the  back-blocks.  The  book  deals  entirely  with  the  latter — the  red  country, 
as  the  author  terms  it,  in  the  west  of  New  South  Wales — where  "  bad  men  are  very  bad, 
and  good  men  are  magnificent;  but  where  all  men  are  interesting."  Certainly  Mr. 
Bean  in  dealing  with  an  unpromising  country  has  written  a  fascinating  book.  It  may 
be  that  the  great  centre  of  Australia  has  remained  unsung  and  unhonoured,  not  because 
it  lacks  the  power  of  attracting  men,  but  because  it  is  so  little  understood  even  by  the 
Australians  themselves  The  author  does  not,  however,  imply  that  it  fascinates  and 
attracts  as  does  the  veld  of  South  Africa  or  the  wastes  of  Northern  Canada.  On  the 
contrary,  the  picture  he  draws  is  rather  of  a  sad  and  depressing  and  monotonous 
"colourless"  world  that  is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  where  Nature  has  a 
habit  of  playing  nasty  tricks  and  where  man  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  care  for  the  beauties  that  do  exist.  Mr.  Bean  has  written  an  epic  of 
the  red  country  with  considerable  ability  and  always  with  insight  and  knowledge.  He 

*  On  the  Wool  Track.  C.  E.  W.  Bc;m.  12mo.  1'p.  xvi-296.  London:  Alston  Rivers,  Ltd., 
1910.  17  02.— 5s. 
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traces  the  history  of  the  production  of  wool  on  the  big  stations  of  Australia — some  of 
them,  as  that  of  Momba,  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  acres — until  it  reaches  the  ship 
at  Sydney,  and  he  writes  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  style.  The  back  country — or  as 
it  is  called  in  Australia  the  "outside  country,"  is  practically  unknown  to  Australians 
themselves.  "What  even  Australians  do  not  realise— often  until  it  is  past  mattering 
whether  they  realise  it  or  not — is  that  in  the  greater  part  of  this  Western  country 
there  has  only  been  made  one  difference  since  the  explorers  first  came  out  upon  it.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  beautiful,  endless,  pitiless  country  that  it  was  when  they  found 
it — with  one  exception  :  sheep  have  come  there."  And  the  coming  of  the  sheep  has  made 
a  profound  difference,  as  the  author  shows  in  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  great 
drought  and  its  result  upon  the  wool  industry.  "  Where  the  Australian  country  has 
driven  back  the  sheep,  as  it  has  from  South  Australian  runs  over  the  border,  it  has 
driven  the  white  man  too,  a  fortiori,  and  the  land  is  desolate,  fences  down,  homesteads 
ruined.  There,  around  Lake  Eyre,  and  over  some  parts  of  Central  Australia,  you  may 
see  them  to-day — deserted  homesteads  standing  out  from  the  desert  with  the  marks  of 
old  settlement  around  them.  That  is  what  sheep  mean  to  Australia."  Mr.  Bean  takes 
a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the  permanency  of  the  effects  of  the  drought,  but  the 
whole  of  his  book  is  so  interesting  and  so  different  to  the  general  run  of  books  on 
Australia  that  it  will  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  with  eager  attention.  His  authority, 
too,  is  unquestioned.  What  he  does  not  know  about  sheep  is  not  worth  the  telling. 
Most  people  will  find  this  book  a  revelation  of  an  Australia  they  do  not  know  or  under- 
stand — a  country  that  in  some  years  might  be  taken  for  the  Sahara  desert  and  in  others 
would  be  found  "  a  beautiful  pastoral  country  with  grass  waist-high,"  but  in  all  seasons 
a  country  that  lays  hold  on  the  imagination  and  impresses  it  painfully  with  a  feeling 
of  something  exceedingly  old — but  still  unfinished.  P.  E.  L. 


TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA.* 

A  book  on  Tristan  da  Cunha,  that  isolated  island-mountain  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
which  is  1200  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabited  land,  is  a  rarity  indeed.  Although  Mrs. 
Barrow's  account  is  only  what  it  professes  to  be — a  plain  personal  narrative  in  the  form 
of  a-  journal  of  daily  life  among  a  small  community  almost  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — it  is  of  considerable  interest,  for  it  contains  a  record  of  those  small,  petty 
happenings  that  are  of  such  great  moment  to  an  isolated  community,  and  which  we 
can  therefore  read  with  an  interest  that  might  not  be  given  to  greater  events  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  record  that  bears  the  impress  of  human  interest,  and  although  scarcely  of  value 
as  an  ethnological  or  scientific  study  of  an  out-of-the-way  island,  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  a  people  to  whom  a  certain  amount  of  romantic 
interest  is  attached.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Barrow  was  not  qualified  to  enter  into  such 
scientific  details  as  would  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  trained  observer.  The  botanist 
would  like  to  learn  something  more  than  that  there  "is  nothing  peculiar  to  Tristan 
in  either  its  fauna  or  flora,"  and  the  zoologist  will  be  horrified  to  find  the  whale  included 
in  the  list  of  fish.  It  would  also  have  been  well  if  Mrs.  Barrow  had  been  able  to  study 
the  effect  of  inter-marriage  in  a  community  which  has  never  numbered  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  109.  But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Three  Years  in  Tristan  da  Cunha 

*  Three  Years  in  Tristan  da  Cunha.  K.  M.  Barrow.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-280.  London  :  Skeffington 
&  Son,  1910.  26  oz.— 7*.  6d.  net. 
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is  of  considerable  interest,  and  supplies  information  which  cannot  well  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Barrow's  husband  was  wrecked 
on  the  neighbouring  Inaccessible  Island,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  eighty-three  years  before  her  son  went  there  to  minister  to  the  descendants  of 
the  people  who  had  succoured  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Blendon  Hall.  Tristan 
da  Cunha  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1816,  when  a  small  garrison  was  sent  from 
the  Cape  to  hold  the  island,  which  it  was  feared  might  be  used  as  a  base  by  Napoleon's 
friends  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  St.  Helena,  1200  miles  distant.  In  1817  the 
garrison  was  removed ;  but  three  men  asked  to  remain,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are 
the  descendants  of  these,  with  an  intermixture  of  a  few  shipwrecked  sailors  who  have 

found  refuge  there.     In  1826  five  coloured  women  were  introduced  from  St.  Helena 

one  a  widow  with  four  children — and  thus  the  original  stock  was  replenished.  There 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  island  when  the  population — both  of  men  and 
cattle — has  outgrown  the  space  available.  Seven  square  miles  of  territory  does  not 
give  much  room  for  expansion.  In  the  case  of  sheep  and  cattle  the  crisis  was  met  by 
the  stern  demands  of  nature,  and  of  700  head  of  cattle  in  1905  nearly  400  died  from 
starvation — an  event  which  repeats  itself  every  few  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  same  fate  might  await  the  human  element  did  not  periodical  migrations  to  the 
Cape  take  place.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Government  has  offered  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  South  Africa,  but  only  the  more  venturesome  have  left  for 
the  outside  world.  Although,  owing  to  a  great  disaster  in  1884,  in  which  all  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  save  four  were  drowned,  the  island  does  not  now  possess  any  very 
old  inhabitants,  the  climate  must  be  very  healthy.  One  of  the  inhabitants  who, 
at  the  age  of  108,  met  his  death  whilst  chopping  wood,  used  to  tell  how  he  caught 
Nelson  in  his  arms  when  he  fell  at  Trafalgar.  There  are  a  good  many  curious  customs 
and  incidents  noticed  in  Mrs.  Barrow's  interesting  narrative.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  materials  washed  up  from  the  sea,  and  that  after  the 
rare  event  of  the  visit  of  a  ship  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  laid  up  with  colds. 
Hitherto  only  three  clergymen  have  ministered  to  their  needs — the  Rev.  W.  F.  Taylor, 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dodgson,  who  is  a  brother  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Barrow.  Their  names  deserve  to  be  remembered.  P.  E.  L. 


UGANDA   FOR   A   HOLIDAY.* 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  is  always  picturesque  in  his  descriptions,  and  his  book  on 
Uganda  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  he  has  so  happily  established.  It  is  naturally  only 
what  its  title  suggests — a  pleasant  account  of  a  holiday  trip  through  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda.  But  the  author  possesses  a  real  talent  for  making  his  account 
vivid  and  interesting.  He  is  a  literary  impressionist,  and  has  the  happy  gift  of  picking 
out  the  salient  points  and  clothing  them  in  picturesque  and  graphic  prose.  As  we 
already  know,  he  can  weave  a  halo  of  romance  round  such  an  unpromising  topic  as 
coaling  at  Port  Said.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  felt  the  glamour  of  Africa 
as  he  rounded  Cape  Guardafui,  and  saw  that  enchanting  headland  in  the  early 
morning  light,  standing  forth  like  a  defiant  fist  in  "  a  sea  of  mother-of-pearl,  the  faint 
ripples  of  which  were  edged  with  primrose,"  while  "  the  sky  above  was  plumbago  blue, 
but  towards  the  east  passed  into  a  golden  yellow,  which  again  changed  into  orange 

*  Uganda  for  a  Holiday.  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  8vo.  Pp.  xi-233.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &. 
Co .,  1910.  9*.  net. 
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where  the  rim  of  the  horizon  was  reached."  Guardafui,  as  it  stands  glistening  and 
scintillating  in  the  sunshine,  rising  abruptly  from  the  harsh  background  of  desert  and 
heat,  standing  sentinel  of  the  eastern  approach  to  Africa,  makes  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  mystery  and  romance  of  the  old-new  lands  lying  to  the  south.  "  The  spit  of 
land  had  the  tint  of  a  wintry  mist,  and  so  unsubstantial  did  it  look  that  one  felt  it 
might  fade  away  when  the  daylight  strengthened.  At  the  spot  where  the  sun  would 
rise  was  a  jagged,  blood-red  cloud  edged  about  with  a  yellow  flame.  Standing  up 
against  this  unearthly  light,  a  silhouette  with  every  detail  of  its  outline  clearly  cut, 
was  a  dhow,  bearing  aloft  a  pointed  and  rakish  sail."  This  is  the  description  of  an 
artist  in  words.  Sir  Frederick  landed,  of  course,  at  Mombasa,  the  sea  gate  to  the 
interior,  and  his  description  of  the  city  and  the  old-world  fort  of  Jesus — famed  in  East 
African  history  for  many  a  bloody  deed  and  long-enduring  siege — is  well  worth  reading, 
even  by  those  who  know  Mombasa  only  too  well.  The  old  fort,  one  of  the  numerous 
remarkable  evidences  of  Portuguese  enterprise  scattered  along  the  East  African  coast, 
of  which  Fort  Sebastian  at  Mozambique,  the  old  gateway  at  Sofala,  and  the  remains, 
at  Lamu  are  the  best  known,  guards  the  entrance  to  Mombasa  Harbour,  where  so  many 
centuries  ago  the  intrepid  Vasco  da  Gama  so  nearly  came  to  grief.  Mombasa  itself  is 
visited  by  every  traveller  to  East  Africa,  and,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Zanzibar 
and  Mozambique,  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  place  on  that  coast,  both  for 
historical  and  picturesque  reasons.  It  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  starting-place  of 
the  Uganda  Railway,  which  many  believe  to  be  the  most  remarkable  railway  in  the 
world.  Sir  Frederick  saw  no  lions  on  the  permanent  way  or  even  near  to  it,  and 
rather  discredits  the  stories  told  by  the  up-to-date  traveller  to  Port  Florence  who  so 
constantly  sees  the  king  of  beasts  skulking  close  to  the  line.  Those  who  see  lions,  he 
says,  are  mostly  ladies  past  middle  life,  and  the  reality  of  their  exclusive  visions  is 
frequently  intensified  by  the  purchase  of  a  lion  skin  at  Mombasa  !  But  Sir  Frederick 
did  witness  the  vast  herds  of  game  that  may  be  seen  from  the  train,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  he  is  particularly  severe  on  the  so-called  sportsmen  who  go  out  in  well- 
organised  gangs  for  the  purpose  of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
do  justice  to  Sir  Frederick  Treves's  wealth  of  description.  He  went  to  a  new  country,, 
and  naturally*  saw  everything  through  rosy  glasses.  Somehow  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  making  us  see  the  same  visions.  But  he  admits  that  the  glamour  wears  off ;  or  how 
is  one  to  account  for  the  fact  that  on  his  return  journey  he  read  the  House  of  Commons 
debates?  "Keen  expectations  are  replaced  by  languid  memories,  for  the  road  that 
looks  forward  is  brilliant  with  imagination,  but  the  road  that  looks  back  is  grey  with 
stolid  facts.  It  is  never  to  be  believed  that  the  path  that  led  to  the  unsealed  mountain- 
top  is  the  very  same  that  trails  down  to  its  too  familiar  foot."  Even  Uganda  gives 
place  to  the  "  new  heaven  and  new  earth  "  encompassed  by  the  white  cliffs  of  England. 

P.  E.  L. 
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Hall,  A.  Vine.— bouth  Africa  and  other  Poems.  12mo.  Pp.  xii— 88.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
•Unwin,  1910.  8  cz.— 3s.  6d. 

The  poems  in  this  little  volume  are  decidedly  above  the  average.  The  opening  poem, 
apart  from  a  certain  irritating  habit  the  author  has  of  writing  lines  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  is  worth  inclusion  in  any  South  African  anthology  of  verse.  Some  of  the  shorter 
poems  reveal  the  influence  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  but  they  are  generally  good,  save  where  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  author  writes  a  verse  so  surprisingly  bad  that  it  serves  as  a  foil  to 
the  rest.  Most  people  who  have  taken  a  voyage  have  heard 

.  .  .  The  flap   of  rubber  quoit;   the  bang 
Of  lead  upon  the  figured  board ;  hurrahs 
Of  conquering  cricketers ;  or  the  harangue 
Of  him  who  sold  the  sweepstakes  of  the  race — 

but  they  do  not  expect  these  troubles  to  follow  them  into  a  book  of  verse.  Mr.  Vine  Hall 
is  already  known  as  an  author  who  can  write  poetry  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  latest  volume 
adds  considerably  to  his  reputation.  It  opens  with  a  word  of  praise  from  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
does  not  as  a  rule  give  praise  where  none  is  due. 

Lovell's    Business,     Professional,    and    Classified    Trades    Directory    of    the    Province    of 

Quebec,  1910-11.  8vo.  Pp.  1,576.  Montreal  :  John  Lovell  &  Son.  5  Ibs.— $7.50. 
When  this  directory  was  first  published  in  1857  the  Province  of  Quebec  contained  only  457 
places,  whereas  there  are  now  some  1,715  places  where  various  occupations  are  carried  on. 
The  directories  published  by  Messrs.  Lovell  &  Son  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  this  particular  volume  maintains  the  high  standard  the  firm  have  always  set.  It  is, 
in  addition,  a  gazetteer  of  the  province,  and  apart  from  the  directory  proper  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  towns  and  villages  of  Quebec. 

Hogan,  Albert  E.  (LL.D.,  B. A.). — The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  12mo.  Pp.  xv— 224.  London  :  W.  B.  Olive,  University  Tutorial  Press, 
Ltd.  1910.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  useful  text-book,  which  gives  in  a  handy  form  the 
main  outlines  of  the  British  Constitution,  showing  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  the  functions 
of  the  executive,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  process  of  local  government.  The 
latter  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  Imperial  relations.  In  defining  the  position  of  a  Colonial 
governor  it  is  stated  that  "as  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  the 
colony  and  can  inform  them  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Crown  with  regard  to  any  proposed 
legislation,  he  exerts  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  them  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
measures  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  disallow  if  passed."  The  author  adopts  the  view 
that  the  British  Parliament,  in  spite  of  previous  legislation,  "  can  legislate  for  any  colony  on 
any  subject" — at  least  in  theory. 

Kisch,  Martin  B.— Letters  and  Sketches  from  Northern  Nigeria.     8vo.     Pp.  xii— 232.     London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus,  1910.     29  oz.— 6s.  net. 

A  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to  this  bright  and  entertaining  book.  The  author,  one 
of  the  victims  on  the  path  of  Empire,  arrived  in  Nigeria  in  October  1908,  and  died  at  Sokoto 
in  February  of  the  following  year.  During  that  short  period  he  travelled  from  the  coast  to 
the  Northern  boundary,  and  was  sent  to  meet  a  French  mission  on  the  frontier.  Mr.  Kisch's 
letters,  which  are  printed  almost  as  they  were  received,  show  how  thoroughly  he  entered 
into  the  work  he  had  to  carry  on.  They  are  sufficiently  amusing  to  be  worth  reading  by 
anyone  interested  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  clever  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  giving  the  author's  impressions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  from  the  coast  to  Sokoto  shows  the  author's  keen  interest  in  everything 
with  which  he  came  into  contact.  His  impressions  are  fresh  and  vivid,  for  all  was  new  and 
strange,  and,  to  a  man  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  entertaining.  An  appendix  of 
historical  notes  and  a  useful  bibliography  complete  the  volume. 
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Breck,  Edward.— Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw.    8vo.     Pp.   240.     London  :    Constable 

&  Co.     Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     191D.    30  oz.— 6s.  net. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  "nature  book"  describing  the  habits  of  certain  North 
American  animals,  including  bears,  moose,  wild-cat,  gulls,  and  even  the  fretful  porcupine. 
It  is  suitable  both  for  children  and  adults,  and  is  well  produced  and  well  illustrated.  The 
author's  aim  has  been  to  write  a  book  which  will  stand  "  as  an  inspiration  to  study  nature 
reverently  and  at  first  hand,"  and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  book  which 
may  safely  be  bought  as  a  present  for  youngsters,  for  whom  it  is  eminently  suited. 

Stebbing,  E.  P.  (I.F.S.,  F.K.O.S.,  F.Z.S.). — Jungle  By-ways  in  India:  Leaves  from  the  Note-book 
of  a  Sportsman  and  a  Naturalist.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii — 307.  London  :  John  Lane,  1911. 
34  oz.— 12.3.  6d. 

This  book,  which  bears  the  date  1911,  was  issued  in  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  well-told  account  of  sporting  adventures  in  India  by  an  officer  of  the  Forest 
Service,  who  has  learned  much  of  the  habits  of  the  denizens  of  the  Indian  jungle.  The 
author  writes  well  and  with  the  keen  insight  of  the  true  sportsman  who  loves  sport,  not  for 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  but  because  of  the  intimate  connection  it  has  with  the  study  of 
nature  in  her  wilder  aspects.  Speaking  of  the  fascination  of  the  jungle,  he  says  :  "  It 
becomes  an  ambition  to  learn  from,  and  strive  to  emulate,  the  jungle  man  in  his  knowledge 
of  jungle  lore,  and  to  strive  to  pick  up  some  of  his  marvellous  tracking  powers.  Long  years  of 
close  study,  combined  with  an  exceptional  aptitude  for  absorbing  jungle  lore,  must  be  passed 
through  before  one  can  hope  to  even  approach  the  powers  in  this  respect  of  the  jungle  man." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Stebbing  has  made  full  use  of  his  many  opportunities, 
although  he  does  not  profess  to  be  a  "complete  guide  and  friend."  The  sportsman  con- 
templating a  trip  to  India  should  read  this  book,  for  it  contains  many  useful  hints  and  is 
descriptive  of  many  exciting  adventures. 

Crankshaw,  James  (B.C.L.,  K.C.). — The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  and  the   Canadian  Evidence 

Act.    8vo.    Pp.  xcii— 1452.    Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Company,  Ltd.,  1910.    104  oz.— $15. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  this  well-known  and  valuable  treatise  which,  besides  being  a 

complete  annotation  of  the  new   Criminal  Code  and  of  the  Canadian  Evidence  Act,   gives 

references  to  Provincial  legislation  relating  to  'criminal  law  and  the  administration  of  justice 

in  criminal  matters.     It  also  contains  extracts  from  other  Acts  and  the  text,  with  annotations, 

of  certain  Imperial  statutes  connected  with  the  subject  under  review.     This  bulky  volume  is 

of  the  greatest  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Canada,  and  since  its 

first  publication  in  1893  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work  of  legal  reference. 

McCaul,  C.  C.  (B.A.,  F.C.). — Notes  on  the  Remedies  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Real  Estate. 
8vo.  Pp.  xvi— 168.  Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Company,  Ltd.,  1910.  14  oz.— $5. 

This  useful  treatise  is  not  a  text-book  in  the  usual  sense,  but  should  be  studied  in  con- 
junction with  other  authorities.  It  serves  as  a  reliable  introduction  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples relating  to  breach  of  contract  and  relief  against  forfeiture.  In  some  respects  Mr. 
McCaul  breaks  new  ground,  and  whilst  dealing  with  facts  and  broad  principles  the  author 
has  expressed  his  own  views  on  "  what  the  law  is,  or  ought  to  be.'.' 

Harris,  Eeginald  V. —  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Organisation  of  a  Legal  Business.  8vo. 
Pp.  134.  Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Company,  Ltd.,  1910.  11  oz.— $2. 

A  work  of  much  use  to  the  young  lawyer  who  wishes  to  carry  on  his  work  with  the  least 
possible  friction  and  in  the  most  businesslike,  and  therefore  efficient,  manner.  It  gives  hints 
as  to  the  organisation  of  the  routine  and  general  work  of  a  lawyer's  office,  which  could  be 
followed  with  advantage  in  many  old-established  firms,  and  should  certainly  be  put  into 
practice  in  all  new  businesses  From  the  very  first.  The  practical  utility  of  the  suggestions  is 
ample  justification  for  the  publication  of  this  book. 

Bligh,  Harris  IL.- Statutory  Annotations  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  and  other 
Canadian  Statutes.  8vo.  Pp.  35.  Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Company,  Ltd.,  1910. 
3  oz.-$2. 

A  useful  compilation  providing  references  to  every  change  made  by  the  annual  statutes 
for  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 

LovelVs  Table  of  Routes  [in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and   Newfoundland-].     8vo.     Pp.  334. 

Montreal  :  John  Lovell  &  Son.     18  oz.— $1.25. 

Of  much  use  to  travellers  in  Canada,  as  it  shows  not  only  inter-colonial  railway  and  steam- 
ship connections,  but  by  means  of  a  concise  gazetteer  gives  the  most  convenient  points 
accessible  by  railroad  or  steamer. 
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St.  Ledger,  A. — Federation  or  Unification?    Some  Problems  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 

and  their  Solution.     Brisbane  :  A.  Muir  &  Co.,  1910.     7  oz. 

Sooner  or  later  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume  will  have  to  be  solved  and 
settled.  Senator  St.  Ledger's  opinions  are  already  too  well  known  to  need  special  amplifica- 
tion here.  He  is  opposed  to  the  unification  policy,  which  he  claims  is  the  secret,  if  not  pro- 
fessed aim  of  the  Labour  Party.  In  his  book  he  sums  up  the  position  :  "  If  the  power  to 
control  the  land,  the  industrial,  and  the  financial  policy  of  each  State  is  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  States  and  to  be  transferred  or  controlled  by  a  Federal  Parliament,  what  parlia- 
mentary jurisdiction  worth  troubling  about  remains  to  the  State  Parliament?  If  this  be 
not  a  Unification  Policy,  in  what  does  a  Unification  Policy  consist  ?  "  Mr.  St.  Ledger  states 
that  "the  Commonwealth  has  failed — and  markedly  so  on  the  administrative  side — to  realise 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  own  enormously  increasing  expenditure;  the  un- 
mistakable inefficiency  of  the  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraphic  departments,  and  the  opera 
boitffe  efficiency  of  its  naval  and  defence  forces  are  unchallengeable  proofs  of  this  statement. 
The  failure  is  not  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Constitution."  On  the  question  of 
immigration  Mr.  St.  Ledger  utters  some  weighty  words  :  "  History,"  he  says,  "  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  geographical  position,  proclaim  trumpet-tongued  the  fact 
that  in  new  countries  it  is  not  on  the  exclusion  of  undesirables  alone,  but  on  the  inclusion 
of  desirables,  the  foundations  of  a  new  nation  must  be  well  and  truly  laid.  Not  until  this 
great  and  sound  historical  truth  is  borne  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Australia  will  its 
Parliament  be  able  to  give  any  assurance  of  security  for  the  continued  peaceful  possession  of 
Australia  by  a  white  race.  ...  If  the  Socialists  were  the  paid  spies  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
or  the  Emperor  of  China  they  could  not  more  effectively  prepare  for  the  delivery  of  Australia, 
or  a  part  of  it,  into  the  house  of  Mongolian  bondage  than  they  are  now  doing  by  this  policy 
of  negation  and  neutrality — practically  an  armed  neutrality."  Senator  St.  Ledger's  book 
was  written  before  the  recent  Federarelections.  but  nevertheless  should  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  intricate  problems  of  finance  and  administration  that  now  confront 
Australian  statesmen.  It  is  an  ex-parte  statement  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  is  worth  deep 
and  careful  study. 

Beech,  Mervyn,  W.  H.  (M.A.). — The  Tidong  Dialects  of  Borneo.     With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Dr.  Abr.  Anth.  Fokker.     12mo.     Pp.  120.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1908.     8  oz. 
The  author  was  the  first  European  to  learn  these  dialects.     Apart  from  the  useful  grammar 
and  vocabulary  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Tidongs  and  their  village  life. 

Greenlees, T.Duncan (M.D.). —  Lunacy  Administration  in  Cape  Colony.     8vo.     Pp.  12.     London  : 

Adlard  &  Son,  1910.     2  oz. 

Dr.  Greenlees,  having  spent  seventeen  years  as  medical  officer  to  a  Colonial  asylum,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  on  this  subject.  He  believes  that  England  might  well  take  a  lesson  in 
lunacy  legislation  and  asylum  administration  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Cape 
Colony. 

Lawson,    Will.— Steam  in  the  Southern  Pacific:  The  Story  of  Merchant  Steam  Navigation  in 

the  Australasian  Coastal  and  Inter-Colonial  Trades  and  on  the  Ocean  Lines  of  the  S. 

Pacific.     8vo.     Pp.   150.     Wellington,   N.Z.  :  Gordon   &   Gotch,   1909.     10  oz. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  steam  navigation  in  Australasian  and  New  Zealand  waters, 

giving  illustrations  of  many  of  the  principal  steamships  and  an  historical  account  of  the  rise 

and  progress  of  the  fine  fleets  of  vessels  which  now  trade  in  those  waters.     Probably  Australia 

and  New  Zealand  can  boast  of  a  better  coastal  service  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 

the  tale  of  its  growth  is  well  worth  the  telling.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Australia  nearly 

claimed  the  honour  of  having  built  and  launched  the  first  steamship  used  in  those  seas,  for 

the  Surprise,  which  was  launched  at  SyHney  in  March  1831,  might  have  anticipated  the  arrival 

of  the  Sophia  Jane,  a  paddle  steamer  of  256  tons,  which  came  to  Sydney  in  May  of  the  same 

year.     The  Surprise,  however,  did  not  make  her  trial  trip  till  July,  when  she  steamed  up  the 

river  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  in  four  hours.     Mr.  Lawson  writes  a  good  account  of 

the  present-day  steamship  lines  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  All-Eed  Mail. 

Busson,    Henri,  Ffevre,   Joseph,   and   Hauser,   Henri.  —Not re  Empire  Colonial.     8vo.     Pp.  272. 

Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  108  Boulevard  S.  Germain.     1910.     16  oz. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  French  Colonies,  giving  particulars  of  their  growth  and 
present  condition.  The  authors  state  that  there  are  800.000  Europeans  living  in  Africa  under 
the  French  flag.  Speaking  of  emigration,  they  state  that  the  majority  of  French  emigrants 
are  generally  supplied  with  some  funds,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  official  return  of 
emigration,  which  only  includes  the  more  unfortunate  classes.  The  assumption  that  the 
emigration  from  France  is  very  small  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
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Smith,    James    C.— Legal  Tender :  Essays.    8vo.    Pp.  xviii-285.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Triibner  &  Co.     1910.     20  oz.— 3s.  6d. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  authority  on  economic  science,  and  these  essays  should  be  read 
by  all  interested  in  the  more  subtle  and  intricate  problems  of  international  finance.  They  deal 
especially  with  the  external  exchange  relations  between  East  and  West,  and  the  author's  aim 
is  to  suggest  remedies  for  industrial  and  financial  disturbances  due  to  the  want  of  a  stable 
par  of  exchange  between  the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Anderson,  Izett  (M.D.),  and  Frank  Cundall  (F.S.A.).— Jamaica  Negro  Proverbs  and  Sayings, 
Collected  and  Classified  according  to  Subjects.  8vo.  Pp.  vii-48.  Kingston,  Jamaica  : 
Institute  of  Jamaica.  London  :  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.  1910.  4  oz. — Is. 

There  are  many  proverbs  in  this  interesting  collection  that  will  cause  a  smile  in  the 
reader.  Here  are  a  few  :  "  No  set  hungry  duck  fe  watch  corn  " ;  "  Darg  hab  liberty  fe  watch 
gubnor "  (i.-e.  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king);  "Handsome  'ooman,  handsome  rogue";  "When 
tiger  get  ole,  darg  bark  after  him";  "Too  much  cousin  bruk  shop"  (i.e.  too  many  relatives 
impoverish  a  man).  There  is  much  quaint  humour  and  not  a  little  philosophy  in  these  West 
Indian  provei'bs. 

Sudan  Handbook,   1910-11. — Issued   by  the  Sudan  Development  and  Exploration  Company. 

8  oz.     Pp.  96.     London  :  "  African  World."     1910.     10  oz. 

A  useful  compilation,  giving  particulars  of  routes  in  the  Sudan,  a  description  of  Khartoum, 
a  list  of  officials,  and  other  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  and  sportsman. 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay  (M.P.).— 77ie  Awakening  of  India.     8vo.     Pp.  311.    London  :  Hodder  & 

Stoughton.     1910.     20  oz.— 6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  precise  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald's  "Awakening  of  India."  The  author  is  so  evidently  sincere  in  his  convictions 
that  one  is  tempted  to  welcome  any  expression  of  opinion  founded  on  personal  investigations. 
On  the  other  hand,  half-truths  are  dangerous.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Macdonald's  apology  for  his  book,  in  which  he  hints  that  if  a  man  uses  his  time 
judicioiisly  while  in  a  foreign  country,  sees  the  right  people,  and  has  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
sympathy  with  men  of  other  races,  he  may  get  a  better  general  view  than  those  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  country.  The  length  of  the  visit  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  what  Mr.  Macdonald  does  not  consider  is  that  most  men  go  with  a  certain  bias;  they 
find  what  they  seek  to  find,  they  come  into  contact  as  a  rule  with  those  who  think  as 
they  do ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  blot  out  past  impressions.  The  question  will,  of 
course,  arise  in  the  reader,  How  Jar  did  Mr.  Macdonald,  after  his  months — or  it  may  be  years — 
of  careful  reading,  succeed  in  getting  away  from  himself?  On  the  answer  to  that  question 
depends  the  whole  value  of  his  very  interesting  observations  on  India  and  Indian  problems. 
The  book  should  be  read  and  carefully  studied,  not  because  it  represents  the  matured  con- 
clusions of  an  expert,  but  because  it  gives  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  sought,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  steep  his  mind  in  that  of  India.  The  fact  that  politicians  are  in  increasing  numbers 
seeking  to  understand  the  British  Empire  by  travel  and  personal  investigation  is  in  itself  a 
happy  augury  of  the  future. 

Maroix,  Le  Chefde  Bataillon. — Notice  sur  I'Armee  des  Indes  Anglaises,     8vo.     Pp.104.    Paris: 

Henri  Charles-Lavauzelle,  10  Rue  Danton;  1910.  ,  6  oz. 

An  important  treatise  on  the  Indian  Army  dealing  with  its  organisation  and  administration. 
in  which  the  work  accomplished  by  Lord  Kitchener  is  recognised  and  praised. 


[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should  be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 
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A.  W.  Chomley  (Victoria),  James  A.  Clark  (Uganda),' George  E.  Cobb  (Federated  Malay 
States),  Max  C.  Corbett  (Federated  Malay  States),  Robert  L.  Corbett  (Federated  Malay 
States),  C.  S.  Craven  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  William  Crichton,  F.R.I.B.A.  (New  Zealand), 
L.  H.  Cubitt  (Uganda),  Andrew  Dale  (North-West  Rhodesia),  Llewellyn  C.  Dalton  (British 
Guiana),  Harrie  E.  Darby  (Federated  Malay  States),  W.  E.  Fenn  tie  Lacy  (British  East  Africa), 
Dr.  R.  Denman  (Federated  Malay  States),  F.  O.  B.  Dennys  (Federated  Malay  States),  Wm. 
C.  J.  de  Smidt  (North-West  Rhodesia),  Harry  0.  Dickinson  (Cape  Colony),  Ulick  A.  R. 
Farrell  (Hong  Kong),  Kenneth  Ferguson  (Norih-West  Rhodesia),  Arthur  W.  Frost  (Trans- 
vaal), Charles  J.  Fulton  (Federated  Malay  States),  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  H.  C.  Gollan 
(Bermuda),  Captain  A.  McD.  Graham  (Federated  Malay  States),  A.  H.  H.  Grant  (Transvaal), 
William  B.  Graveley  (Nova  Scotia),  J.  Maxwell  Hall  (British  North  Borneo),  Guy  F.  B. 
Handley  (North-West  Rhodesia),  E.  Montagu  Hawes  (Federated  Malay  States),  Edward 
H.  Heaps  (British  Columbia),  J.  Shaw  Helyer  (British  Columbia),  Alan  Hogg  (Uganda), 
Henry  S.  Howell  (Canada),  Walter  W.  Hugilt  (Rhodesia),  Atlee  A.  Hunt,  C.M.G.  (Victoria), 
Captain  Henry  Hutchinson,  R.N.R.  (Uganda),  Herb-ert  Inglis  (Ceylon),  H.  Jennings  (Fede- 
rated Malay  'States),  Stanley  L.  Jones  (Canada),  William  Keegan  (Cape  Colony),  Theunis 
Kleinenberg  (Transvaal),  G.  T.  Lachlan  (Federated  Malay  States),  Captain  A.  S.  Lawrance 
(Northern  Nigeria),  Francis  V.  T.  Lee,  B.A.  (California).  Captain  A.  S.  Legg  (Cape  Colony), 
Robert  G.  McCutcheon  (Victoria),  James  H.  McKay,  F.R.I.B.A.  (New  Zealand),  Norman 
R.  MacLeod  (North-West  Rhodesia),  Gabriel  J.  Marks,  J.P.  (Fiji),  Josiah  Martin,  F.G.S. 
(New  Zealand),  Maurice  Maude  (Federated  Malay  States),  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mouns-ey 
(Sarawak),  Alwyn  I.  G.  Muller  (Cape),  Charles  J.  H.  Nairn  (New  Zealand),  R.  W.  Xeivtoii- 
Howes  (British  Honduras),  Sydney  R.  Niederheitmann  (German  South-West  Africa),  Charles 
M.  Ogilvie  (Jamaica),  Thomas  G.  Orr  (Natal),  Wm.  F.  O'Toolc.  (Gold  Coast  Colony).  Henry 
William  Page  (Hong  Kong),  Hugh  B.  Partington  (British  East  Africa),  Hugh  Paton  (Canada), 
Herbert  M.  Price  (Canada),  '/.  Stanley  Rae  (Bahamas),  William  Rae,  M.A.  (British 
Columbia),  Thomas  A.  Raikes  (Soudan),  Robert  Reid  (Federated  Malay  States),  Wm.  P.  Reid 
(British  Columbia),  Coryton  Roberts  (Transvaal),  John  S.  Robertson  (New  South  Wales), 
Alison  Russell  (Uganda),  Robert  H.  Russell,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Victoria),  Bernard  Ryan  (North 
West  Rhodesia),  ~P.  G.  Short,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Federated  Malay  States),  Frederick  Spire 
(Uganda).  Jonas  M.  Stawell  (New  South  Wales),  Richard  R.  StaweJl,  M.D.  (Victoria),  John 
Stewart  (India),  Edward  T.  Stock  (Victoria),  Wm.  L.  Strachan  (Ceylon),  James  Stuart  (Fiji), 
J.  C.  R.  Sturrock  (Uganda),  Henry  R.  Tate  (British  East  Africa),  Frederick  J.  Thomas 
(Rhodesia),  Frederick  A.  Turner  (Singapore),  Peter  F.  Van  der  Byl  (Cape),  Captain  W.  T.  E. 
Wallace.  A.M.l.E.E.  (Uganda),  H.  Wilkins  (Federated  Malay  States),  Laurence  Wilson  (New 
Zealand). 

Associates  (2)  : 

Miss  Florence  Jones  (New  Zealand},  Miss  Rosamond  A.  Trofman. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Alexander  Davis,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa;  Mr.  F.  Maclure  Sclanders, 
Saskatoon,  Canada;  Mr.  F.  Walsh,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Carnarvon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Mr.  R. 
Fleming  Jones,  M.D.,  Samarai,  Papua;  Mr.  B.  H.  Darbyshire,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 
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ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    SESSION'  1910-1911. 

The  43rd  Session  of  the  Institute  will  be  opened  on  November  8,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  "Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole.  The  following  Papers  have  already  been 
arranged  and  subsequent  fixtures  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  notices  to  Fellows  in 
the  Journal : — 

1910. 

NOVEMBER  8,  at  8.30  p.m. :  "  The  Imperial  Problem,"  by  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  MARL- 
BOROUGH,  E.G.     Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Chairman  of 

Council),  will  preside. 
NOVEMBER  29,  at  8.30  p.m.  :  "  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States,  and  Java  compared  as  Plantation 

and  Eesidential  Colonies  "  (with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  JOHN  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
DECEMBER  13,  at  8.30  p.m.  :  "  The  Necessity  for  an  Imperial  Parliament,"  by  Lieut.-General 

Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
DECEMBER  20,  at  4  p.m. :  "  The  Birds  of  our  Colonies  and  their  Preservation  "  (with  Lantern 

Illustrations),  by  JAMES  BUCKLAND,  Esq. 

1911. 
JANUARY  .10,  at  8.30  p.m. :  "  The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  " 

(with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  SIR  DANIEL  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L. 
JANUARY  24,  at  4  p.m. :  "  Papua  and  the  Papuans  "  (with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  Hon. 

J.  G.  JENKINS. 
FEBRUARY  14,  at   8.30   p.m.:    "The   Industrial   Development    of   Canada,"    by   ELLIS  T. 

POWELL,  LL.B.,  B.Sc. 

MARCH  14,  at  8.30  p.m. :  "  Empire  Trade  Relations,"  by  BEN.  H.  MORGAN.. 
MARCH  21,  at  4  p.m. :  "  Sierra  Leone  "  (with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Dinner  at  which  Field  Marshal  H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  will  preside,  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on  May  24,  and  the  date  of 
the  Annual  Conversazione  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


ALTERATIONS   TO   THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  Ac. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of  the 
various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 

"UNITED   EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  7«.  6t?.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

USE   OF   THE   NAME   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  17  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
co  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

17.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EMIGRATION   CONFERENCE. 
The  Official  Report  has  now  been  issued,  and  copies  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each. 

*;..*  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  CALGARY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 

A.  B.  CREELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTBEAL. 
SIB  SANDFORD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
ERNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  VICTORIA, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOR    HERBERT    D.    HULME,    VANCOUVER, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
JOHN  A.  McDouGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 

F.  M.  SCLANDERS,  ESQ.,  SASKATOON. 

JOHN  T.  SMALL,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TORONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA: — 

W.  L.  DOCKER,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWARD  A.   PETHERICK,   ESQ.,  MELBOUBNE, 

VICTORIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOB,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 
D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 

B.  H.  DARBYSHIBE,  ESQ.,  PEBTH,   WESTERN 

AUSTBALIA. 

B.   FLEMING   JONES,    ESQ.,    M.D.,    SAMARAI, 

PAPUA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:— 

CAPE  OK  GOOD  HOPE  :  HARRY  GIBSON,  ESQ., 

CAPETOWN. 
MAJOR  FREDERICK  A.  SAUNDERS,  F.B.C.S., 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 
THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMER,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDER  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETERMARITZ- 

BUBG. 
ORANGE   FREE    STATE  :    C.   P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TBANBVAAL:    W.    T.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWEB,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE  :  W.  H. W.  MURPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABEBONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIB  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEH,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  ESQ.,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:   ALEXANDER  DAVIS,  ESQ., 
NAIROBI. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LBGGETT, 

D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 

BBITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  BOBERT  DUFF,  GEORGE- 
TOWN. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON:   J.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(B.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    RALPH    C.    CRAFTON,    ESQ.,    BAMLEH, 

ALEXANDRIA. 

H.  BOYD-CARPENTEH,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIBO. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.  L.  ALLABDYCE,  ESQ., 

C.M.G. 
FEDEBATED   MALAY    STATES:    E.   L.  BROCKMAN, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  NEGRI  SEMBILAN. 
FIJI  :  GEORGE  Fox,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  SUVA. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ARTHUR  HUDSON,  ACCRA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA  :   HON.   SIR    EDWARD    M.    MEREWETHER, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

MAURITIUS  :  C.  G.  MC!RVINE,  ESQ.,  PORT  Louis. 
NEWFOUNDLAND:  HON.  BOBERT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,    M.H.R., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDEB  H.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIR    CHARLES     C.    BOWBN,     M.L.C., 
MIDDLETON,  CHRISTCHUBCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIEB. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NIGERIA,  NORTHERN  :  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE 
K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAB. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
BHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON, ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA   LEONE:   B.   M.   FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.B.C.P., 

L.B.C.S.,  FREETOWN. 
STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS  :   HON.    SIR  ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TBINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,   F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  :    STANLEY  C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
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EDITOEIAL    NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  announcement  that  the  King  and  Queen  hope  to  visit  India,  and  to  hold 
in  person  the  Coronation  Durbar  on  January  1,  1912,  has  been  received  with 

the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  a  fresh  indication  that  King 
The  King's  Visit  George,  having  had  the  great  advantage  of  travelling  widely 
to  India.  before  he  came  to  the  Throne,  is  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities 

of  his  position  as  the  connecting  link  in  the  constitutional  chain 
which  binds  our  heterogeneous  Empire  together.  There  is  every  likelihood 
that  each  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  will  in  turn  have  a  chance  of  welcoming 
their  King,  and  such  visits  will  do  much  to  bring  home  to  all  of  us  the  essential 
unity  on  which  our  greatness  has  been  built  up.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
national  feeling  overseas,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  each  of  the  daughter  nations 
should  feel  that  the  King  is  not  merely  monarch  of  the  British  Isles,  or  Emperor 
of  India,  but  that  the  Throne  and  the  dynasty  are  the  heritage  of  all  who 
live  under  the  flag.  It  is  natural  that  India  should  be  the  first  part  of  the 
Empire  to  be  honoured  by  a  Eoyal  visit,  for  the  personal  character  of  our  rule 
over  the  peoples  of  India  gives  the  King-Emperor  a  special  position  in  their  eyes. 
The  unrest  which  has  been  so  painfully  apparent  in  some  sections  of  the 
Indian  population  of  late  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  are  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  person  of  the  King-Emperor.  A  personal 
ruler  is  almost  a  necessity  in  any  successful  form  of  government  in  Oriental 
countries.  Democratic  ideas  they  have  not  yet  assimilated,  though  by  taking 
them  in  crude  doses  some  ferment  and  indigestion  has  been  created.  The  actual 
presence  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  great  Durbar  will  stimulate  and  focus  the 
loyalty  of  the  Indian  peoples  and  princes,  and  will  convince  them  that  their 
Emperor  is  really  the  father  of  his  people  and  watches  over  their  welfare. 

THE  Duke  of  Connaught  is,   as  usual,  winning  golden  opinions  in  his  tour 
through  South  Africa.     As  his  Eoyal  Highness  has  often  shown,  his  tact  and  his 
admirable  expression  of  cordial  sentiment,  as  well  as  his  firm 
The  Duke  of         grasp  of  the  Imperial  ideal,  make  him  a  favourite  in  the  outside 
Connaught  and     Empire.     It  was  so  in  India  when  he  attended  the  last  Corona- 
South  Africa.        tion  Durbar  in  Delhi,  and  it  is  so  in  South  Africa  to-day.      He 
is  finding  South  Africa  prosperous  and  hopeful  beyond  prece- 
dent.    Attention  has  been  frequently  called  in  these  pages  to  the  trado  figures, 
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which  show  an  almost  startling  rise  on  the  returns  of  last  year.  The  country, 
too,  is  going  ahead  in  other  directions.  Thus,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  last  four 
years  no  less  than  100,000  acres  have  been  added  to  the  area  of  irrigated  land 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  Indian  irrigation 
authority,  Mr.  W.  B.  Gordon,  said  that  an  acre  of  irrigated  land  in  South  Africa 
was  worth  more,  as  compared  with  its  original  value,  than  an  acre  of  irrigated  land 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we  realise  how  considerable  is  the  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  South  Africa  thus  created.  Moreover,  Mr.  Kanthack,  the  present 
Director  of  Irrigation,  speaks  hopefully  of  further  extensions  in  the  Breede  Kiver 
Valley,  and  also  on  the  Zak  Eiver  and  such  arid  tracts  as  Calvinia  in  the  great 
Western  Karroo.  Rhodesia,  which  his  Eoyal  Highness  has  also  visited,  has 
kept  out  of  the  Union,  and  its  future  entrance  will  no  doubt  be  conditioned  by 
the  progress  of  the  rest  of  South  Africa  in  good  fellowship  under  the  Union. 
But  it  is  going  ahead — perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of  the  sub- 
continent— in  settlement,  mining,  and  agriculture.  Great  things  are  hoped  of 
its  maize,  its  tobacco,  its  cotton,  and  its  citrons,  as  well  as  of  its  cattle,  and 
the  grand  class  of  settlers  who  have  chosen  and  are  choosing  Ehodesia  for  their 
home  are  even  a  better  guarantee  for  its  future  than  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and 
the  beauty  of  its  climate. 


A  GBEAT  discussion  has  been  proceeding  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  London 
can  commemorate  King  Edward  VII.  In  response  to  a  request  for  suggestions 

no  fewer  than  164  schemes  were  submitted,  but  by  a  process  of 
King EdwardVII.  elimination  these  have  been  weeded  down  to  four.  Apart  from 
Memorial.  these,  one  will  be  carried  out  under  any  circumstances — namely, 

the  erection  of  a  fine  statue  and  memorial  groups  in  some  central 
part  of  London — but  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  sum  will  remain  which  may 
be  devoted  to  some  more  utilitarian  form  of  memorial.  The  two  schemes  most 
favoured  by  the  committee  of  selection  were :  first,  the  provision  of  a  museum  of 
London  antiquities,  like  the  Carnavalet  in  Paris;  and  second,  the  erection  of  a 
hall  for  examination  and  ceremonial  occasions  in  connection  with  London 
University.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  a  third  scheme  came  into  the  field, 
backed  by  many  influential  names.  This  is  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of 
tropical  research,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  work  of  Imperial  importance 
and  usefulness,  which  is  at  present  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  private  effort 
and  under  most  serious  disadvantages.  Ten  years  ago  a  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine was  started  at  Liverpool  by  private  effort,  and  largely  with  the  support  of 
the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  school 
has  done  much  useful  work;  but  the  entire  expenditure  on  plant  and  expeditions 
has  been  less  than  £75,000.  The  Eoyal  Society  has  a  Committee  for  Tropical 
Medicine,  which  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  experts  in  the 
subject,  who  give  their  work  gratuitously;  but  this  Committee  is  also  a  voluntary 
and  private  effort,  receiving  no  direct  Government  support.  The  London  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  at  the  Albert  Dock  owes  its  establishment  to  private  gene- 
rosity, but  receives  an  annual  grant  from  Government  of  £1300.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  school  has  been  less  than  £40,000,  which  is  only  sufficient  to 
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equip  properly  a  single  department,  and  yet  it  has  passed  1000  men  through  its 
school  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  students  is  trebled  each  session, 
and  it  has  three  sessions  annually.  That  the  London  School  has  done  such  admir- 
able work  is  owing  to  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  staff.  There  is  besides 
a  special  bureau,  supported  entirely  by  Government,  for  dealing  with  sleeping 
sickness,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1200.  The  Natural  History  Museum  is  partly 
responsible  for  a  Committee  for  African  Entomological  Research,  which  includes 
many  well-known  authorities  and  gets  £2000  a  year  from  Government,  while  the 
University  of  London  is  given  £750  a  year  to  assist  work  having  a  bearing  on 
tropical  medicine.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Government  is  spending  £5250  a 
year  in  subsidising  private  effort  for  the  study  of  tropical  disease. 


THE  meagreness  of  our  efforts  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  regard  the 
immediate  and  astonishing  success  which  has  attended  the  modern  crusade  against 
tropical  disease.  The  United  States  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
What  Tropical  this  crusade,  and  has  spent  money  liberally,  but  she  is  not  likely 
Research  is  doing. to  grudge  what  she  has  done.  In  the  short  space  of  six  years 
yellow  fever,  which  was  considered  endemic,  was  literally 
stamped  out  in  Havana,  only  one  case  occurring  in  1907.  The  Panama  Canal 
zone — which  was  fatal,  even  to  negroes — has  become  a  healthy  residence  for 
white  men  with  their  families — a  fact  which  has  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  constructing  the  canal.  Malaria  was  the  enemy  here,  and  it  has  been 
treated  with  almost  equal  success  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  In  1901  the 
deaths  from  malaria  in  Klang  and  Port  Swettenham  were  368,  and  in  1905  only 
forty-five.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.  A 
more  obscure  disease  is  that  of  sleeping  sickness,  which  threatened  to  wipe  out 
the  population  of  Uganda — 200,000  people  perished  out  of  a  total  of  300,000  in 
one  district.  In  1907  the  deaths  were  4000,  and  in  1908  they  fell  to  1700. 
If,  therefore,  the  test  of  usefulness  is  the  diminution  of  human  suffering,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  paltry  sums  hitherto  expended  by  our  Government  on  tropical 
research  and  diseases  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  In  many  cases 
the  sufferers  from  tropical  diseases  are  rendered  incapable  of  a  higher  development, 
and  the  whole  progress  of  a  race  is  retarded  by  the  poison  infused  into  its  blood. 
White  administration  is  handicapped  by  the  terrible  scourges  which  fall  upon  rulers 
and  ruled  alike,  and,  if  from  no  higher  point  of  view  than  that  of  material  profit, 
the  prevention  of  these  scourges  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  for  our  Empire 
to-dav. 


WHETHER  or  no  it  should  be  decided  to  commemorate  King  Edward  by  an 

attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  tropical  subjects  of  the  Empire,  it  is  to  be 

hoped   that  the  attention  thus  drawn  to  tropical  research,  and 

London's  especially  to  the  work  done  in  the  metropolis,  will  not  lightly 

Opportunity.         be  withdrawn.     Liverpool  has  done  splendid  work,  through  the 

generosity  of  her  merchant  princes,  but  London,   which  should 

surely  have  been  the  pioneer  in  such  work,  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 

at  every  turn.     The  committee    of  selection   laid  down   the   principle  that  the 

3x2 
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memorial  should  be  a  London  (as  distinguished  from  an  Imperial)  scheme,  and 
should  be  of  value  to  London.  We  are  inclined  to  deprecate  too  rigid  an  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  this  principle.  London  is  not  an  ordinary  city ;  it  is  essentially 
an  Imperial  city.  Were  it  merely  the  capital  of  England  one  would  think  of  it 
differently.  To  be  really  worthy  of  London  the  memorial  must  be  Imperial  in  its 
scope,  and  there  is  something  both  appropriate  and  striking  about  the  idea  that, 
in  order  to  commemorate  their  King,  whose  interest  in  the  sick  and  suffering  was 
always  so  practical,  Londoners  are  prepared  to  erect  a  great  barrier  against  the 
diseases  which  decimate  vast  regions  and  interfere  so  disastrously  with  the  work 
of  civilisation  and  progress. 


THE  orderly  and  studied  evolution  of  towns  is  an  ideal  after  which  many  men 
are  now  striving.  We  have  so  many  examples  of  the  evils  of  sporadic  and  un- 
checked growth.  The  narrow  winding  streets  of  old  towns  are 
Town  Planning,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  a  more  modern  type 
of  building.  Very  often  the  structure  of  an  old  house  is  good, 
its  materials  are  solid,  its  workmanship  is  honest ;  and,  moreover,  neither  the  price 
of  land  nor  the  incidence  of  rates  and  taxes  presented  such  formidable  problems 
to  the  old-time  builder  as  they  do  to  his  twentieth-century  successor.  The  most 
deploraBle  feature  about  most  of  our  towns  is  the  maze  of  jerry-built  suburbs  and 
slums  which  have  sprung  up  round  them  in  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  period 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  British  Isles  has  decreased  by  over  a  million 
with  a  corresponding  increase  on  the  urban  side.  A  conference  has  been  sitting 
in  London  on  Town  Planning,  and  a  useful  exhibition  of  models  and  drawings 
was  held  at  which  the  pioneers  in  this  field  of  labour  were  able  to  compare  notes 
and  give  useful  suggestions.  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  "  town-planning  pilgrimage"  in  Canada,  described  the  conditions  in  that 
country  as  requiring  a  great  deal  of  care  if  the  cities,  now  increasing  their  popula- 
tion at  so  rapid  a  rate,  are  to  develop  worthily.  Already  the  slum  problem  is 
getting  serious,  and  can  only  be  prevented  from  assuming  formidable  proportions 
by  immediate  action.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  has  cost  London, 
for  instance,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  remedy  the  defects  caused  by  a' 
period  of  apathy  on  the  subject,  and  even  now  we  know  that  the  work  is  not 
half  completed.  The  best  way  to  cure  slums  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  built, 
and  towards  this  desirable  end  Mr.  John  Burns'  Houses  and  Town  Planning  Bill 
was  directed.  Mr.  Burns  reported  at  the  Conference  that  already  thirty  local 
authorities  are  taking  measures  for  town  planning  on  the  lines  prescribed  by  this 
Bill.  The  effect  of  surroundings  on  the  physique  and  morale  are  so  great  that 
Mr.  Burns  was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  that  the  more  they  spent  on  homes 
the  less  need  be  spent  on  hospitals  and  prisons.  Canadians  are  evidently  fully 
alive  to  the  realities  of  the  problem,  and  they  can  show  one  or  two  specimens  of 
town  planning  which  are  admirable,  but  they  are  facing  the  difficulty  which  Eng- 
land had  to  face,  the  sudden  growth  of  a  town  population,  in  many  cases  grafted 
on  to  old  towns,  and  probably  some  drastic  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
local  authorities  into  line,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  jerry  building  and  slum  build- 
ing, as  found  in  the  old  world,  being  repeated  in  the  new  one. 
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THE  experiences  of  the  United  States  in  the  Filipinas  have  a  special  interest 
to  all  students  of  tropical  colonisation  and  the  government  of  subject  races.  The 

United  States  went  into  their  experiment  with  the  greatest  ardour 
The  United  States  and  good  faith,  intent  on  showing  the  old  colonising  Powers 
and  the  Philip-  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  on  their  methods. 
pines.  They  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  study,  in  various  parts 

of  the  globe,  different  systems  of  their  results,  and  they  spared 
no  pains  or  money  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  everything  that  might 
guide  their  own  steps.  Their  first  declared  intention  was  to  free  the  Filipino,  to 
educate  him,  to  set  him  politically  and  economically  on  his  legs,  and  then  to 
leave  him  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  four  years ; 
then  the  period  was  increased ;  now  the  length  of  American  occupation  and  tutelage 
is  generally  recognised  as  being  impossible  of  prediction.  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent,  a  great  deal  of  energy  expended,  and  above  all  the  ideals  of 
American  government  have  been  unremittingly  held  up  before  the  Filipinos  as 
their  goal.  It  very  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Americans  that  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  reformed  State  they  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  educate  a  reformed 
citizen.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  first  step,  as  they  conceived  their  task, 
was  to  make  English  the  tongue  of  the  islands,  and  consequently  it  was  introduced 
into  all  the  schools.  There  are  now  5000  Filipino  teachers,  trained  by  Americans, 
who  are  prepared  to  instruct  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  possibly  their  efforts 
may  be  more  successful,  but  at  present  "  English,"  with  a  strong  Yankee  intona- 
tion, is  merely  the  parrot  language  of  the  schools,  and  is  regarded  as  a  curious 
accomplishment. 

AGAIN,  the  main  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  that  of  agricultural  labour,  or 
labour  of  any  strenuous  kind,  and  so  far  the  book  education  they  have  received 

has  merely  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  young  Filipino  the  impres- 
The  Filipino  sion  (no  unwelcome  one)  that  it  is  his  head  and  not  his  hands 
"Problem."  with  which  he  should  work.  He  has  become,  to  quote  a  recent 

observer,  a  young  gentleman  of  refined  appearance,  with  high 
collar,  immaculate  white  clothes,  and  patent  leather  shoes.  His  ambition  is  a  post 
in  the  Government  Civil  Service;  his  hobby  is  to  dabble  in  politics,  for  which  he 
has  a  special  aptitude.  The  Spanish  strain  and  Spanish  influence  are  clearly  visible 
in  the  last  trait,  but  mingled  with  these  is  a  strain  of  Oriental  cunning  and  fatalism. 
The  genuine  charm  of  the  Filipino  lies  in  his  aesthetic  perceptions — his  love  of 
beauty,  his  ear  for  music,  and  in  other  qualities  which  he  shares  with  the  delightful 
Burmese  and  other  Malaysian  peoples.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  imposition 
.of  an  alien  language  and  the  attempted  imposition  of  alien  ideals  could  be  otherwise 
than  harmful  to  a  people  whose  mental  powers  have  not  yet  been  stretched,  and 
who  are  still  in  a  primitive  stage.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  lay  in 
the  presence  of  the  often  highly  cultivated  mestizo  class — half-breed  Spaniards — 
who  are  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and  as  such  despise  all  forms  of  manual  labour.  The 
mestizo  has  little  belief  in  democracy.  His  aim  is  a  bureaucracy  in  which  his  class 
has  all  the  offices.  It  appears  as  if  the  American  experiment,  instead  of  educating 
a  nation  in  democracy,  was  creating  a  nation  of  office  seekers,  and  the  difficulties 
which  are  meeting  the  British  administration  in  India  of  satisfying  the  aspirations 
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they  have  themselves  encouraged  are  already  confronting  the  United  States.  The 
economic  question  is  equally  difficult.  The  destruction  of  Spanish  domination  also 
shut  to  the  Philippines  the  avenue  of  trade  through  which  they  had  hitherto 
worked.  Now  their  economic  future  is  linked  with  that  of  the  United  States,  on 
whom  they  depend.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  ever  survive  if  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  cut  adrift  in  a  world  of  hostile  tariffs.  Altogether  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  easier  to  assume  responsibilities  than  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  as  a  great 
colonising  Power  the  United  States  will  certainly  have  to  retain  control  of  the 
Philippines  and  to  bear  a  share  in  the  white  man's  burden,  which  consists  largely 
in  governing  peoples  who  are  unable  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

THE  Australian  Government  is  showing  a  healthy  spirit  of  independence  with 
regard  to  its  naval  defence.  Speaking  on  Wednesday,  November  16,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  the  second  reading  of  the  Naval 
Australia's  Navy.  Defence  Bill,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
announced  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  accept  any 
contributions  from  the  Imperial  Government.  This  means  the  shouldering  of 
an  additional  yearly  expenditure  of  £250,000  by  the  Commonwealth.  During  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1909  there  was  a  separate  Conference  with  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions  on  the  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  then  estimated  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  Australian  unit  would  be  approxi- 
mately £3,695,000,  the  annual  maintenance  of  which — pay  of  personnel  and 
interest  on  first  cost  and  sinking  fund — was  set  down  at  £600,000.  But,  when 
the  higher  rates  of  pay  in  Australia  and  the  cost  of  training  and  subsidiary  esta- 
blishments were  considered,  it  became  apparent  that  the  annual  total  would  be 
£750,000.  It  was  agreed  that,  while  this  amount  should  be  disbursed  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Imperial  Government — until  such  time  as  the  Commonwealth 
could  take  over  the  whole  cost — should  assist  with  an  annual  contribution  of 
£250,000  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet  unit. '  The  statement  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  reference  to  this  proposed  contribution.  The  Government 
has  decided  that  Australia  shall  bear  the  whole  cost.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
destroyers  Yarra  and  Pnrramatta  left  Portsmouth  some  weeks  ago.  A  similar 
vessel,  the  Warrego,  was  sent  out  to  Australia  in  pieces  and  is  now  being  put 
together  by  local  workmen.  The  Australia  (Dreadnought)  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Glasgow,  and  tenders  are  called  for  the  building  of  two  unarmoured 
cruisers  of  the  Bristol  class.  Australia,  it  is  evident,  has  begun  to  realise  her 
responsibilities,  and,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing,  is  ready  to  incur 
the  expense,  as  well  as  accept  the  credit,  incidental  to  possessing  a  fleet  of  her 
own.  The  step  taken  is  one  that  must  afford  satisfaction  to  all  sections  of  the 
British  Empire. 

THE  British  South  Africa  Company  has  issued  a  new  and  attractive  series  of 
Rhodesian  postage  stamps.  The  stamps  differ  materially  from  previous  issues  in 

that  they  bear  the  portraits  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Rhodesian  Queen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  recent  Newfoundland 

Stamps.  issue  of  stamps  was  the  first  one  to  bear  the  portrait  of  King 

George  as  King,  Rhodesia  now  coming  second.  For  the  first 
time  the  word  "  Rhodesia  "  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Rhodesia  stamps,  the 
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previous  issue  having  been  surcharged.  The  stamps  have  been  engraved  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow  and  Sons  from  photographs  by  Downey,  and  consist  of  eighteen  values 
ranging  from  \d.  to  1Z.  The  collection  of  postage  and  fiscal  stamps  which  the 
Librarian  is  forming  has  received  many  valuable  additions  presented  by  the  various 
Colonial  Governments,  and  in  face  value  alone  is  now  worth  some  hundreds  of 
pounds.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stamps  of  the  different  South  African 
provinces  are  now  apparently  available  all  over  the  Union,  an  example  which  it  is 
reported  is  shortly  to  be  followed  in  Australia,  where  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  use  the  stamps  of  any  State  outside  its  own  borders. 


AT  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  Imperial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
London  in  1915,  which  was  held  at  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  on  November  15,  a 

representative  organising  committee  was  formed,  with  Sir  Pieter 
The  Imperial  Ex- Stewart-Bam  as  chairman  and  Lord  Blyth  as  deputy-chairman, 
hibition  of  1915.  The  year  1915  may  seem  a  long  way  ahead,  but  the  preparations 

for  such  an  exhibition  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and, 
as  Lord  Strathcona  remarked,  it  is  well  in  such  cases  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  The  main  idea  is  to 
take  stock  of  what  can  be  produced  and  manufactured  within  the  Empire.  The 
co-operation  of  the  various  High  Commissioners,  acting  in  their  private  capacities, 
has  been  secured,  and  no  doubt  the  Governments  concerned  will,  when  the  time 
comes,  give  their  cordial  assistance.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  visit  to  London 
next  year  of  the  Colonial  Premiers,  it  is  proposed  to  push  forward  the  planning 
of  the  main  features  of  the  project,  so  that  something  practical  may  be  set  before 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  influence  which  can  be  exercised 
by  such  an  exhibition  (if  properly  organised)  towards  bringing  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  more  closely  together,  and  as  an  object 
lesson  concerning  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  Empire. 


THE  proposal  for  the  construction  of  an  international  railway  to  India  is  no  new 
one,  but  until  recently  the  political  difficulties  in  the  way  were  too  many  and  too 
serious  to  admit  of  the  project  entering  the  domain  of  practical 
Overland  to  questions.      With  the  improved  relations  between  Eussia   and 

India.  England — especially  since  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement  of  1907 

— the  chief  political  obstacles  have  been  gradually  removed,  and 
the  question  to-day  has  become  one  mainly  to  be  decided  by  financial  and 
commercial  considerations.  The  changing  conditions  of  Asia,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  railways  in  that  continent,  and,  not  least,  the  condition  of  Persia — 
all  these,  it  is  claimed,  tend  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  enterprise.  "London  to  Bombay  in  seven  days"  may  startle  a 
good  many  people,  but,  in  view  of  the  annihilation  of  distances  in  many  parts 
of  the  world — the  Siberian  railway,  the  trans-continental  lines  of  North  and 
(recently)  of  South  America — the  word  "  impossible  "  is  not  one  that  can  be 
safely  used.  The  present  project  is  for  a  railway  across  Persia  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Beluchistan,  which  would  start  at  Baku  (the  southernmost  point 
on  the  Eussian  railway  system),  skirt  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  proceed  thence  vi&  Eesht,  Teheran,  and  Kirman  to  the  frontier  of  Beluchistan 
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and  terminate  at  Nushki  (the  westernmost  point  on  the  Anglo-Indian  system). 
The  present  idea  of  those  interested  in  the  project — an  influential  group  of  Eussian 
financiers — seems  to  be  that  the  railway  should  be  an  international  one,  not  merely 
as  regards  the  financing  of  the  enterprise,  but  in  the  character  of  the  controlling 
board.  While  the  interests  of  Eussia,  Persia,  and  England,  the  Powers  chiefly 
interested  in  the  line,  would  have  to  be  predominant,  it  is  suggested  that  French, 
German,  and  Belgian,  and  possibly  other  interests  would  be  welcomed.  In  this 
way  friction  would  be  avoided  and  influential  interests  in  the  various  countries 
concerned  would  be  brought  into  harmony.  In  such  an  undertaking,  however, 
the  process  of  producing  a  concert  among  conflicting  or  diverging  interests  is  not 
so  simple  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  as  has  been  seen  in  China  and  else- 
where. But  a  serious  attempt  is  evidently  being  made  to  carry  the  project  through. 
The  total  length  to  be  built  to  connect  the  Eussian  and  Indian  lines  is,  roughly, 
1,600  miles,  which,  it  is  estimated,  could  be  built  for  £21,000,000  (including  interest 
during  the  period  of  construction).  Passengers  and  mails  could  be  transferred 
from  London  to  Bombay  in  eight  days  at  first,  and  soon  after  in  seven  days,  and 
the  passenger  would  have  only  about  £40  to  pay,  as  against  £60  for  a  journey 
lasting  at  least  double  that  period  by  the  London-Brindisi  route. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  Australian  legislation  yet  framed  by 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  the  Northern  Territory  Acceptance  Bill,  which 

has  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
The  "  Northern  Eepresentatives.  The  Commonwealth  now  becomes  a  land- 
Territory"  of  holder  for  the  first  time,  and  stands  possessed  of  523,620  square 
Australia.  miles,  or  335,116,800  acres.  South  Australia  has  grappled 

with  the  area  for  years,  and  in  taking  it  over  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  responsibility  for  the  debt  of  about  £3,000,000  spent  on  its 
development,  together  with  an  obligation  to  carry  through  certain  railway  works. 
On  every  groun^  the  action  taken  is  to  be  commended.  It  opens  a  vast  new 
region  for  the  settler,  for,  be  it  understood,  this  much  traduced  Northern  Terri- 
tory is  a  country  of  wonderful  riches  which  can  only  be  adequately  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Admirably  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  high-class 
stock,  with  a  wide  area  suitable  for  farming  and  pastoral  purposes,  a  wealth  of 
minerals,  the  territory  will  become  one  of  Australia's  finest  assets.  Gold,  tin, 
copper,  silver,  lead,  and  wolframite  are  the  principal  metals  which  have  been 
found;  and  a  famous  geologist — the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  F.G.S. — 
once  declared:  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  same  quantity  of  minerals  will  be 
found  in  any  equal  area  in  Australia."  The  action  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
therefore  prove  directly  advantageous,  and  even  though  a  loss  may  result  for  some 
years,  yet  the  return  in  days  to  come  will  be  so  great  as  to  make  ample  amends. 
There  is,  too,  a  more  important  side  to  the  question.  From  the  standpoint  of 
defence,  settlement  of  this  unpeopled  North  must  be  pushed  on  speedily.  Here 
we  have  a  huge  tract  of  fertile  country  separated  from  the  more  populous  centres, 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  an  invader.  Defences  of  steel  are  formidable  enough 
in  their  way ;  a  human  rampart  is  more  reliable  than  all.  So  in  its  dual  attempt 
to  defend  the  shores  and  to  develop  the  lands  of  its  new  great  possession  the 
Commonwealth  Government  deserves  the  good  wishes  of  all  Australians. 
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THE  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  was  handling  a  congenial  subject  when 
he  delivered  a  lecture  at  Birmingham  last  month  on  "Australia:  Eesources, 

Trade,  and  Possibilities."  Speaking  to  a  representative  gather- 
Sir  George  Reid  ing  of  students  from  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  at  the  Univer- 
at  Birmingham,  sily,  as  well  as  a  number  of  business  men,  Sir  George  Eeid 

alluded  to  the  successes  already  achieved  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  emphasised  the  greatness  of  the  resources  yet  to  be  developed. 
The  Australian  rainfall,  Sir  George  thought,  is  a  much  maligned  institution. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  an  area  of  846,000  square  miles  had  a  rainfall  of  over 
20  inches  a  year,  while  from  10  to  20  inches  fell  over  an  extra  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  now  science  has  stepped  in  and  the  natural  downpours  are  supple- 
mented by  the  wonder-working  artesian  bore.  Sunk  to  a  depth  of  from  60  feet 
to  5,000  feet,  some  480,000,000  gallons  of  water  were  daily  brought  through 
these  bores  in  Queensland  alone.  Moreover,  a  recent  expedition  through  the 
so-called  desert  tracts  of  the  Northern  Territory  proved  the  existence  of  good 
supplies  of  water  at  from  9  feet  to  33  feet  beneath  the  surface — this  was  the 
case  for  800  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  country.  Passing  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  primary  industries,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Australia's  wool  clip  for 
1908  showed  a  value  of  £23,000,000,  while  the  pastoral  production  of  Australia 
now  amounted  to  about  £47,000,000  a  year.  The  development  of  mining,  the 
growing  importance  of  the  meat  trade,  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fruit-growing — all  these  were  referred  to  in  turn.  Despite  the  small 
population  of  Australia,  over  13,000  factories  were  already  established,  employ- 
ing 257,000  hands.  Sir  George  Eeid  discussed  the  legislation  framed  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  minimising  of  labour  disputes,  and  warmly 
commended  the  policy  of  arbitration  adopted.  Australia's  ambitions  and  hopes 
were  voiced  with  patriotism,  but  with  restraint.  Thus,  dealing  with  the  desire 
to  preserve  the  Commonwealth  for  the  white  race,  it  was  declared  that  no  dis- 
respect was  intended  to  the  Oriental  races,  but  that  Australia  was  merely 
struggling  to  reproduce  within  her  vaster  area  a  replica  of  the  Motherland  from 
which  she  sprung.  The  lecture  concluded  with  an  eloquent  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Great  Britain.  Sir  George  was  candid. 
He  admitted  that  in  long  past  years  there  had  been  a  section  in  favour  of 
separation,  mainly  created  by  the  influence  of  the  Downing  Street  authorities  of 
half  a  century  or  more  ago.  Such  a  feeling  had  now  entirely  disappeared;  not 
only  would  no  responsible  party  in  Australia  to-day  breathe  a  suggestion  of 
separation,  but  the  citizens  would  ever  remember  that  their  magnificent  con- 
tinent, with  its  illimitable  resources  and  still  grander  possibilities,  was  a  free 
gift,  generously  bestowed  by  the  Motherland,  together  with  the  right  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 


THE  important  changes  in  the  India  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office  have  not 

been  as  much  noticed  in  the  press  as  they  deserve,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  more 

absorbing  interest  of  the  political  situation.       The  loss  to  the 

Lord  Crewe  Colonial  Office  of  Earl  Crewe  is  a  heavy  one,   for  no  member 

and  India.  of  the  present  Government  has  displayed  more  tact  and  better 

judgment;  his  conduct  of  the  delicate  negotiations  preceding  the 

passage  of  the  South  African  Union  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
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Colonists  concerned.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  India  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  his  new  office,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  much  less  under  the  influence  of 
theory,  and  more  alive  to  the  truth  that  the  best  of  principles  may  be  dangerous 
when  applied  to  alien  conditions,  than  his  predecessor.  There  will  be  general  relief 
at  the  change  among  those  who  understand  the  problems  of  India,  though  the  loss 
of  Lord  Morley's  personal  charm,  literary  gifts,  and  consideration  for  others  will 
be  regretted.  It  may  be  hoped  that  with  so  sound  an  administrator  as  Lord  Crewe 
at  the  India  Office  and  Lord  Hardinge  as  Viceroy  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  subserving  the  Indian  Government  to  Whitehall.  It  may  be  hoped, 
too,  that  the  India  Council  will  once  more  be  given  the  consideration  to  which  the 
experience  and  standing  of  its  members  entitle  it. 


THE  IMPEEIAL  PEOBLEM.* 

By  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  MABLBOROUQH,  K.G. 

"  You  cannot  expect  loyalty  from  men  who  neither  pay  our  taxes,  obey  our  laws, 
nor  fight  our  battles." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man  who  was  a  pessimist  in  things  Imperial, 
the  late  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  They  sum  up  one  main  aspect  of  the  Imperial 
problem.  The  Dominions  tax  themselves,  make  laws  for  themselves,  and  are 
beginning  to  shape  their  own  foreign  policy.  And  yet  we  do  not  only  expect 
loyalty  from  them,  we  are  assured  of  it;  and  in  our  confidence  can  face  with 
hope  that  business  of  co-operation  and  consolidation  which  constitutes  the 
Imperial  problem. 

The  Imperial  idea  is  by  no  means  the  new  fangled  and  paradoxical  thing  which 
Goldwin  Smith  conceived  it  to  be.  It  has  a  history,  and  if  we  of  the  present 
generation  aspire  to  great  achievements  in  the  way  of  Imperial  construction,  that 
is  because  we  have  as  our  foundation  nothing  less  substantial  than  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  British  race.  It  is  a  curious  law  of  our  history  that  we  must  either 
expand  or  perish.  In  times  when  the  inhabitants  of  England  cherished  no 
ambitions  of  conquest  they  were  themselves  conquered,  first  by  the  Romans, 
then  by  the  Saxons,  then  by  the  Danes,  and  lastly  by  the  Normans.  What  is 
more  the  expansion  of  England  has  always  been  an  expansion  overseas.  The 
Plantagenets  exhausted  the  strength  of  feudal  England  in  a  hopeless  effort  to 
conquer  France,  but  were  content  to  leave  their  country  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  a  hostile  Scotland.  Later,  when  the  realm  had  settled  itself  under  the  strong 
and  wise  administration  of  the  Tudors  the  old  craving  for  overseas  conquest  < 
manifested  itself  with  renewed  force.  The  heroes  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  men 
curiously  composed  of  a  blend  of  statesman,  trader  and  pirate,  were  no  mere 
adventurers  fired  with  a  desire  to  explore  the  wonderful  world  in  which  they 
lived.  Their  work  was  to  be  permanent.  Raleigh  called  his  settlement  Virginia 
after  the  Queen  who  held  herself  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  British 
people;  and  the  tradition  of  overseas  settlement  inaugurated  by  the  Elizabethans 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  November  Q,  1910. 
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persisted  through  the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  foreign 
wars  of  the  eighteenth,  and  is  still  as  active  as  ever.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
have  acquired  our  Empire  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  That  is  hardly  true. 
We  acquired  our  Empire  in  more  or  less  unconscious  obedience  to  the  law  of 
our  being.  Only  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  history  can  we  regard  the  British  Empire 
as  either  an  accident  or  an  episode. 

Moreover,  what  we  acquire  we  organise.  The  peace  of  1763  gave  us  what 
was  practically  our  first  respite  from  two  centuries  of  continuous  and  successful 
war.  At  once  the  best  brains  of  the  day  set  themselves  to  work  out  Britain's 
destiny  by  the  consolidation  of  her  conquests.  When  Adam  Smith  set  himself 
to  create  economic  science  he  was  not  pursuing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  He 
was  writing  a  practical  guide  for  statesmen,  and  the  conclusion  of  all  his  thought 
was  an  elaborate  and  enlightened  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  But  events, 
as  is  their  habit,  had  marched  ahead  of  theory.  An  interval  of  only  a  few  months 
separates  the  date  of  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  from  the  date  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Adam  Smith  himself  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  his  dream  could  never  be  realised.  With  the  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies  the  project  of  Empire  was  abandoned  for  a  whole  century.  First  Eng- 
land had  to  fight  for  life  against  Napoleon,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815  the 
thinkers  of  the  day  devoted  themselves  to  the  assertion  of  personal  freedom  and 
the  emancipation  of  Catholics  and  slaves,  and  had  no  mind  to  think  of  Imperial 
consolidation.  The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was,  indeed,  noteworthy 
for  the  remarkable  enterprise  of  Gibbon  Wakefield,  but  it  is,  I  think,  fair  to 
say  that  Wakefield  did  his  work  not  because  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  After  Adam  Smith,  the  first  Imperialist  to  touch  the  public  imagination 
was  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Ask  the  man  in  the  street  what  he  knows  about  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  was  called  Di-zzy,  that  he  liked  prim- 
roses, and  that  he  made  Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  India.  The  title  was 
Disraeli's  way  of  calling  attention  to  his  political  ideal.  He  wished  to  remind 
the  British  public  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  native  races.  These  people,  he 
urged,  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  British  rule;  and  the  rulers, 
by  becoming  conscious  of  their  high  moral  duty,  would  themselves  rise  in  the 
moral  scale.  By  educating  others  we  should  educate  ourselves.  It  is  to 
Disraeli  that  we  owe  what  I  may  perhaps  call  Tory  Imperialism,  the  conception 
of  the  civilising  mission  of  the  British  people,  the  belief  that  we  are  called  by 
Providence  to  govern  those  who  cannot  govern  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  white  Colonies.  Settlements  in  Canada,  Australasia, 
and  South  Africa  had  taken  the  place  of  the  lost  America.  But  now  there  was 
no  Adam  Smith  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  of  federation.  The  Tories  tried 
to  domineer  over  the  white  Colonies.  The  Liberals  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them. 
As  I  have  said  we  English  are  Imperialists  by  the  law  of  our  being,  and  there 
is  no  more  significant  paradox  in  the  whole  of  our  history  than  the  way  in  which 
English  Liberalism  became  Imperialist  in  spite  of  itself.  Colonies,  said  the 
orthodox  Early  Victorian  Liberal,  will  drop  away  as  soon  as  they  reach  maturity. 
Our  business  is  to  help  them  to  mature.  Hence  it  was  that  as  soon  as  a  Colony 
began  to  progress  it  was  granted  self-government.  The  gift  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  stage  on  the  road  to  independence.  Its  wholly  unexpected  effect  was 
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to  create  Imperial  loyalty.  The  Tories,  with  their  idea  that  if  you  had  an 
Empire  you  ought  to  govern  it,  would  assuredly  have  driven  the  white  Colonies 
to  follow  the  American  example.  It  was  the  Liberals  who,  by  encouraging  the 
Colonies  to  fall  away,  unwittingly  ensured  their  remaining. 

About  a  generation  ago,  then,  there  existed  two  sharply  denned  streams  of 
Imperial  thought.  There  was  the  Tory  conception  of  a  governing  white  race; 
and  there  was  the  Liberal  conception  of  a  group  of  kindred  but  separate  States. 
The  two  ideas  acted  upon  one  another,  and  out  of  their  fusion  modern  Im- 
perialism was  born.  Our  thinkers  painfully  felt  their  way  towards  a  synthesis, 
and  amongst  the  pioneers  was  the  venerable  and  honoured  Fellow  of  this  Institute, 
Sir  Frederick  Young.  He  and  his  friends  founded  a  new  school  of  thought. 
Seeley,  in  "  The  Expansion  of  England,"  reminded  the  British  people  of  their 
destiny.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  able  to  show  the  Eadicals  that  their  work  had 
taken  an  unexpected  turn.  Then  came  ocular  evidence  of  Empire  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  splendour  at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilees  and  King  Edward's  Corona 
tion.  Finally,  the  shock  of  the  South  African  War,  and  the  compelling  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  forced  our  people,  despite  their  dislike  of 
abstract  thought,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  sort  of  political  stocktaking. 

My  review  of  the  development  of  the  Imperial  idea  has  been  very  perfunctory 
and  incomplete.  Its  elaboration  would,  I  venture  to  think,  provide  a  fitting  task 
for  a  more  competent  and  scholarly  pen.  But  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to 
prove  my  point,  which  is  that  in  setting  ourselves  to  overcome  the  immense 
obstacles  that  bar  the  way  to  Imperial  Union  we  are  not  being  misled  by  any 
political  mirage.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  moving  along  the  destined  road,  and 
fulfilling  the  law  of  our  political  being.  The  survey  of  the  Imperial  problem  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  will  show  a  host  of  difficulties.  No  man  can  now 
foretell  the  form  which  Imperial  Union  will  ultimately  take.  But  at  least  we 
can  approach  our  problem  with  good  courage,  firm  in  the  hope  that  the  genius 
of  our  people  is  still  virile  and  capable  of  somehow  converting  facts  into  an 
expression  of  its  spirit. 

The  Imperial  problem,  then,  presents  itself  somewhat  as  follows.  Out  of 
the  old  Tory  idea  of  the  Empire  as  consisting  of  subordinate  races  who  require 
to  be  governed  has  developed  the  conception  of  the  civilising  mission  of  the 
British  race.  Out  of  the  old  Liberal  idea  that  the  Colonies  must  be  allowed  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  has  developed  the  conception  of  the  free 
Union  of  kindred  peoples.  That  Union  has  still  to  be  brought  about,  and  only 
with  its  accomplishment  will  British  civilisation  reveal  itself  in  its  full  strength, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  full  scope  for  its  peculiar  faculty  of  Government.  The 
view  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  is  that  the  end  in  view  can  only  be  achieved 
tentatively  and  with  infinite  patience.  The  future  Imperial  constitution  will 
evolve,  I  believe,  in  process  of  time  out  of  a  series  of  special  conferences  for 
specific  purposes ;  and  I  propose  presently  to  take  a  cursory  glance  over  the  whole 
field  of  policy,  to  show  where  we  stand  now  and  to  consider  what  possibilities 
of  advance  present  themselves. 

Let  me,  however,  first  point  out  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back  there 
were  many  who  believed  that  the  whole  matter  could  be  settled  quite  quietly  in 
a  straightforward  fashion.  Some  simple  form  of  federal  constitution  would  be 
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drawn  up,  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  representation  of  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies,  and  the  thing  would  be  done.  The  desire  for  progress  on  these 
lines  helped  to  complicate  the  issue  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  first 
Home  Eule  Bill.  We  have  come  to  see  things  a  little  more  clearly  now.  We 
realise  that  constitutions  cannot  be  made  in  this  off-hand  fashion,  and  that 
Imperial  federation,  when  it  comes,  will  be  an  end  not  a  beginning — the  final 
expression  of  a  long-felt  need.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment  and 
consider  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  old  Federal  idea.  We  may  note  that  it 
was  put  forward  at  a  time  when  constitution-mongering  was  general,  when  State 
after  State  throughout  the  civilised  world  was  abolishing  despotic  and  bureau- 
cratic rule,  and  was  pinning  its  faith  in  two-Chamber  Government  on  the  English 
model.  Why  should  not  the  British  Empire  follow  the  fashion  and  make  a  change 
which  would  be  so  fertile  in  results  and  yet  was  in  itself — if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  from  what  some  of  you  may  consider  a  tainted  source — so  simple? 

The  reason  that  the  British  Empire  did  not  follow  the  fashion  lay  primarily 
in  the  reluctance  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  They  quite  failed  to  understand 
that  they  were  invited  to  share  in  the  Government  of  the  Empire ;  to  the  Colonial 
mind  the  project  was  simply  a  device  to  induce  them  to  surrender  some  portion  of 
their  own  autonomy.  Their  error  was  natural  enough.  Goldwin  Smith  stated 
the  difficulty  quite  fairly,  thus,  "  If  provinces  cannot  be  made  to  sink  their  local 
differences  in  that  of  the  Dominion,  how  can  all  the  Colonies  be  made  to  sink 
their  local  interests  in  that  of  the  Imperial  Federation?  "  The  scheme,  in  fact, 
was  premalure.  It  was  idle  to  assure  the  Colonist  that  the  proposed  Federation 
would  deal  with  external  affairs  only.  The  Colonist  was  unaware  that  external 
affairs  existed.  He  lived  in  a  Canada  barely  federated,  or  an  Australia  still  far 
from  federation,  or  a  South  Africa  not  even  united  under  a  single  flag.  His 
point  of  view  was  necessarily  local,  and  the  Imperialists  at  home  did  him  an 
injustice  when  his  cold  reception  of  their  plan  made  them  occasionally  doubtful 
of  his  loyalty.  Even  to-day,  when  the  Dominions  are  just  beginning  to  form 
external  relations  and  are  now  disabused  of  their  old  errors,  we  are  not  likely  to 
think  of  settling  everything  at  once.  We  must  have  our  lesson  in  patience;  and 
if  it  is  true  as  the  paradox  runs — That  the  British  Constitution  owes  its  success 
in  practice  to  its  inconsistencies  in  principle,  the  same  paradox  may  be  a  guide 
to  us  in  the  solution  of  our  Imperial  problems. 

With  this  warning  against  haste,  I  pass  to  my  general  review.  Let  me 
begin  by  calling  attention  to  a  field  in  which,  at  present,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
Imperial  co-operation  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  administration 
of  the  native  races.  In  this  field  there  is  developing  a  tendency  towards  Imperial 
disintegration.  Australia,  for  example,  possesses  a  Colony  of  her  own  which 
she  administers  on  her  own  lines.  In  ten  years  time  South  Africa  will  take 
over  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  Protectorate,  and  some  day  or  other  Canada  is  likely 
to  have  the  handling  of  the  negro  problem  in  the  West  Indies.  To  Great  Britain 
will  be  left  India,  tropical  Africa,  and  some  hundreds  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
The  outlook  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  first  a  dissipation  of  the  administra- 
tive ability  of  the  Empire.  None  of  its  constituent  States  is  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  the  successes  or  to  avoid  the  errors  of  any  of  the  others.  I  grant,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  general  formula  for  the  government  alike  of  Kaffir  and 
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Kanaka,  of  Hottentot  and  Hindu.  But  assuredly  it  does  not  conduce  to  Imperial 
unity  that  each  State  should  administer  its  natives  as  it  were  in  isolation.  Would 
it  not  be  statesmanlike  to  arrange  for  a  general  exchange  of  views  between  the 
States  of  the  Empire  on  such  a  question  as  the  main  principles  of  educating 
natives  in  the  business  of  self-government  ?  Nor  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  issue 
of  the  status  of  natives  in  relation  to  the  white  man.  At  present  we  find  the 
Government  of  India  seeking  for  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  millions,  while  the 
white  Dominions  are  resolved  on  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics.  Both,  no  doubt, 
have  right  on  their  side.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
should  treat  one  another  almost  as  hostile  Powers,  that  there  should  Be  no 
Imperial  department  charged  with  the  business  of  endeavouring  to  harmonise 
conflicting  views,  and  that  Whitehall,  for  lack  of  such  a  department,  must  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  passive  channel  for  the  interchange  of  none  too  friendly 
messages  between  Simla  and  Cape  Town.  Nor,  again,  is  it  quite  satisfactory 
that  there  should  be  so  much  variety  in  the  political  status  of  native  races  in  the 
Empire.  Such  a  policy,  or  rather  such  an  absence  of  policy,  must  necessarily 
provoke  criticism,  and  may  conceivably  provoke  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
themselves. 

On  all  grounds,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  whole 
question  of  the  political  rights  of  natives  should  receive  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Empire's  statesmen  assembled  in  conference.  It  is  not  only  that  such  an 
exchange  of  views  might  well  lead  to  improvements  in  what  is  called  native  policy. 
It  would  also  facilitate  the  ultimate  union  of  the  white  States  by  establishing  a 
line  of  action  common  to  this  country  and  the  Dominions  overseas.  And  I 
would  make  one  more  suggestion  of  a  more  definite  character.  If  our  aim  is 
the  Imperialisation  of  native  problems,  let  us  search  for  some  quarter  of  the 
Empire  in  which  we  may  make  an  experimental  beginning.  We  need  a  district 
as  yet  largely  undeveloped  and  consequently  affording  room  for  new  ideas.  The 
district  should  also  present  a  wide  variety  of  administrative  problems,  but  should 
be  without  an  administrative  service  trained  to  pursue  any  definite  line  of  policy. 
All  these  conditions  are  met  by  the  East  African  Protectorate.  The  country  is 
only  just  opened.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  it  is  to  be  a  home  for  white  or  for 
yellow  men ;  the  chances  seem  to  be  that  it  will  somehow  be  shared  between  the 
two.  It  possesses,  again,  certain  native  problems  peculiarly  its  own ;  and  it 
offers  a  magnificent  field  for  educative  and  hygienic  work.  At  present,  too,  it  is 
without  an  organised  civil  service  of  its  own.  Men  are  drafted  to  Uganda,  as 
occasion  requires,  to  deal  with  special  difficulties  which  their  previous  training 
renders  them  competent  to  handle.  My  suggestion  is  that  this  service  should  be 
put  upon  a  truly  Imperial  basis.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Canadian  or  Australian 
should  be  eligible  for  appointment,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  My  proposal  would 
convert  an  accident  into  a  certainty.  It  would  enable  the  Dominions  to  assert 
their  duties  and  privileges  as  co-partners  of  Empire  by  contributing  their  proper 
quota  of  administrators,  and  would  assign  to  them  a  definite  share  along  with 
the  Mother  Country  in  the  discharge  of  the  civilising  mission  of  our  Imperial 
race. 

And  now  let  us  turn  by  way  of  contrast  to  a  field  in  which  rapid  progress 
has  recently  been  made — I  mean  the  field  of  foreign  politics.  During  the  past 
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ten  years  the  Imperial  idea  has  gripped  the  Dominions  as  never  before.  The 
old  dread  of  Downing  Street  interference  in  local  affairs  is  passing  away,  if  it  has 
not  already  passed.  In  its  place  has  come  a  new  consciousness  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  Empire.  It  has  come  because  the  Dominions  have  begun  to  develop 
external  relations.  The  Colonist  is  no  longer  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  his  country.  He  has  come  to  view  his  State 
in  its  relations  with  other  States,  and  at  once  the  Imperial  tie  becomes  a 
tremendous  asset.  The  Canadian  finds  in  the  Empire  the  alternative  to  Yankee 
domination;  the  South  African  recognises  it  as  the  guarantee  for  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  Union;  the  Australian  views  it  as  the  great  barrier  against  the 
yellow  flood.  In  a  word  the  Dominions  have  attained  to  a  national  consciousness. 
They  have  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  work 
of  maintaining  the  British  way  of  life  in  the  face  of  a  possibly  hostile  world. 
That  is  an  immense  gain  which  we  must  strive  to  turn  to  good  account.  And 
the  first  necessity  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit  into  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  have  been  days  when  that  Department  has  considered  less  a  Colonial 
interest  than  a  diplomatic  success.  Those  days  are  over.  It  would  not,  I  think, 
be  an  act  of  statecraft  to  conclude  in  the  future  a  treaty  of  alliance  without  first 
ascertaining  Colonial  opinion  on  the  project.  Moreover,  we  must  cease  to  think 
exclusively  of  the  Germans,  however  urgently  they  may  demand  our  attention. 
From  the  Imperial  point  of  view  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  are  just  as 
important.  That  point  of  view  must  be  grasped  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Dominions  no  less  than  by  the  statesmen  of  these  islands.  They  too  must  exercise 
those  treaty-making  powers  which  they  are  just  beginning  to  acquire  with  some 
regard  to  the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  Empire.  But  it  is  for  us,  in  virtue 
alike  of  our  primacy  in  the  Empire  and  of  our  more  mature  experience  to  set  the 
example.  I  do  not  presume  to  indicate  the  lines  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  which  have  not  yet  arisen.  All  I  can  do  is  to  emphasise  the 
ideal.  Let  our  standpoint  be  Imperial  and  not  national;  and  let  our  method 
be  that  of  concerted  action  and  not  that  of  independent  arrangement. 

Most  of  all  is  concerted  action  necessary  in  the  equipment  of  those  naval  and 
military  forces  which  give  reality  to  a  State's  foreign  policy.  It  is  most  necessary, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  difficult,  for  it  brings  us  up  against  the  obstacle  which 
is  at  present  baffling  every  federation  in  existence,  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
control.  Who  is  to  decide  a  particular  question — the  Empire  itself  or  the  nations 
which  compose  it?  Eemember  that  the  Dominions  are  profoundly  jealous  of  any 
infringement  of  their  autonomy.  But  an  Imperial  Navy  means  an  Imperial  tax, 
and  an  Imperial  Army  may  conceivably  mean  an  Imperial  conscription ;  and  a  State 
which  has  not  full  powers  over  both  the  purses  and  the  persons  of  its  citizens 
is  certainly  not  autonomous.  Nevertheless,  autonomy  is  not  altogether  incom- 
patible with  concerted  Imperial  action,  though  far  from  easy  to  reconcile  with  it. 
Such  reconciliation  as  has  been  accomplished  is  mainly  due  to  external  pressure, 
which  has  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  initial  constitutional  difficulties. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  look  back  on  a  fair  record  of  achievement  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  Imperial  Defence  Committee  provides  a  medium  for  the  Imperial 
study  of  problems  both  of  strategy  and  of  organisation.  The  Conference  which 
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assembled  in  London  last  year  engaged  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
Imperial  co-ordination  on  land  and  sea.  On  the  practical  side  two  soldiers,  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Sir  John  French,  have  between  them  inspected,  organised,  or 
commanded  the  whole  of  the  Empire's  military  strength.  A  Canadian  regiment 
has  been  trained  at  Aldershot,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  a  single 
Imperial  drill-book  will  be  used  by  all  territorial  troops  throughout  the  Empire. 
Most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the  fact  that  external  pressure  has  forced  the  people 
of  our  Australasian  Dominions  to  accept  the  principle  of  personal  service;  and 
it  is  probable  enough  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed  British  statesmen  will 
be  inviting  their  countrymen  to  follow  what  I  myself  regard  as  an  admirable 
example.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  foundations  of  co-ordinated  training  have  been 
well  and  truly  laid,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  obstacle  to  which  I  have 
i-eferred.  In  the  matter  of  territorial  troops  we  are  agreed  that  uniformity  of 
system  is  perfectly  compatible  with  Dominion  control.  The  control  of  sea  power 
has  presented  greater  difficulties.  We  have  arranged  for  homogeneity  of  structure 
in  the  ships  to  be  built;  we  have  also  arranged  for  a  certain  parallelism  in  naval 
training.  But  the  ultimate  question  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of.  Meanwhile  we 
have  arranged  with  most  of  the  Dominions  a  compromise  allowing  for  State 
control  in  time  of  peace  and  Imperial  control  in  time  of  war.  And  there  for  the 
moment  we  must  be  content  to  leave  it.  Policy,  in  democratic  States,  can  never 
go  ahead  of  opinion,  and  opinion  must  be  given  time  to  ripen  further  along  present 
lines.  Eipen  it  certainly  will,  at  a  time  when  nation  after  nation  is  forming  visions 
of  sea  power  and  is  proceeding  to  challenge  that  naval  supremacy  on  which  our 
Empire  is  built.  Even  now  there  are  many  who  would  have  Great  Britain  adopt 
a  "  two  keels  to  one  "  formula,  which  would  surpass  our  previous  standard  of 
naval  strength,  and  whose  adoption  would  be  rendered  possible  by  a  great  naval 
loan.  No  doubt  by  this,  or  by  more  regular,  means,  we  can  for  the  time  being 
meet  our  needs  ourselves.  Ultimately,  however — and  by  that  I  mean  after  the 
passage  of  a  century — the  security  of  the  Empire  will  only  be  assured  by  a  truly 
Imperial  Navy  to  which  the  various  States  will  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
population  and  resources. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  another  essential  to  concerted  action  in  which  the 
same  constitutional  difficulty  presents  itself  and  has  at  present  led  us  to  a  complete 
deadlock.  The  essential  to  which  I  refer  is  common  interests.  In  the  modern 
world  the  lines  of  co-operation  or  dispute  between  States  are  commercial,  just  as 
in  the  mediaeval  world  they  were  religious.  It  will,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  fairly 
general  agreement  that  the  project  of  a  United  Empire  demands  some  measure 
of  economic  unity.  In  this  connection  we  must  face  facts.  If  we  are  ever  engaged 
in  war  with  a  Great  Power,  victory  will  be  impossible  without  the  support  of  the 
Dominions;  but  it  is  difficult  to  realise  such  support  against  a  Power  to  which 
the  Dominions  are  linked  by  reciprocal  commercial  treaties.  Why,  for  example, 
should  a  sensible  people  like  the  Canadians  enter  into  a  quarrel  which  is  not  their 
own,  when  by  doing  so  they  will  ruin  a  trade  amounting,  it  may  be,  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  ?  I  am  not  denying  the  power  of  sentiment.  But  I  do  say 
that  if  the  Canadian  people  were  ever  put  in  such  a  dilemma,  the  statesman  who 
was  responsible  for  placing  so  severe  a  strain  on  their  loyalty  would  be  ignoring 
the  disproportionate  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  Dominion. 
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Some  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
initiate  a  debate  in  that  Chamber  upon  the  situation  which  would  emerge  from 
the  creation  of  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  between  the  Dominions  and  foreign 
Powers.  The  debate  revealed  a  great  diversity  of  political  opinion,  but  there  was 
a  general  agreement  that  development  on  such  lines  might  well  sap  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  tie.  Accepting,  then,  as  I  believe  we  all  can,  that  common  com- 
mercial interests  are  an  important  element  in  Imperial  strength,  let  us  see  how 
matters  stand.  As  far  as  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Dominions  are  concerned 
no  difficulty  presents  itself.  Each  State  has  adopted  a  policy  of  national  protec- 
tion, combined  with  Imperial  Preference.  On  this  basis  the  Dominions  have 
concluded  a  series  of  agreements  with  one  another,  and  have  done  so  without  the 
least  change  of  principle  and  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  fiscal  autonomy.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  you  statistics  showing  how  far  these  arrange- 
ments have  effected  their  object.  But,  although  I  have  frequently  asked  for  a 
return,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  no  official  figures  of  any  value  have  been  forthcoming. 
Still,  not  the  most  splendid  results  can  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  follow  the  Colonial  example.  As  a  preliminary 
to  preference  this  country  would  have  to  reconstruct  her  present  national  system 
of  economic  policy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  bold  a  proposal  has  become  a  matter 
of  acute  political  controversy  and  that  at  present  there  is  no  sign  of  any  approach 
to  compromise  between  the  disputants. 

I  pass  to  yet  a  third  essential  to  concerted  action,  and  that  is  a  tolerably  even 
distribution  of  the  factors  of  Imperial  strength.  The  United  Empire  will  be  a 
federation  in  which, ^Great  Britain  will  be  primus  inter  pares,  but  nothing  more. 
The  Dominions  will  never  consent  to  a  scheme  of  federation  which  makes  their 
joint  voices  inferior  to  the  single  voice  of  the  Mother  Country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mother  Country  is  at  present  beyond  dispute  the  prime  State  in  the  Empire. 
In  area,  indeed,  she  is  utterly  eclipsed.  Her  primacy  is  due  to  her  overwhelming 
superiority  in  wealth  and  in  white  population.  Our  aim  as  Imperialists  must  be 
to  encourage  by  all  means  in  our  power  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Dominions  in  order  that  the  present  one-sidedness  may  gradually  be  redressed. 
As  far  as  the  flow  of  capital  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  London 
provides  money  for  Colonial  enterprise  in  abundance,  possibly  indeed  in 
excessive  abundance.  The  case  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  men. 
There  has  been  a  conflict  of  view  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
Imperial  migration.  Our  national  interest  has  urged  us  to  get  rid  of  our 
less  successful  citizens;  the  national  interest  of  the  Dominions  has  led  them  to 
demand  our  more  successful  citizens.  Gradually,  however,  this  difficulty  is  being 
resolved.  We  have  now  no  wish  to  make  the  Dominions  a  dumping-ground  for 
hopeless  failures,  while  they  recognise  that  the  very  qualities  of  adaptability  and 
enterprise  which  in  new  countries  are  the  essentials  to  success  may  well  produce 
the  Jack-of-all-trades  "living  precariously  by  his  wits  in  the  less  elastic  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  more  settled  community  of  industrial  specialists.  Hence  there  has 
sprung  up  a  desire  for  the  elaboration  of  some  definite  emigration  policy.  The 
question  is  one  which  was  thoroughly  examined  at  the  Conference  held  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  auspices  of  this  Institute.  In  inviting  the  Conference  to 
assemble,  this  Institute  set  a  splendid  example  in  the  practical  handling  of  the 
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Imperial  problem,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  make  any  advance 
upon  the  results  which  it  has  achieved.  Let  me,  however,  recall  certain  points 
which  emerged  from  your  discussion.  First  and  foremost  you  have  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Empire's  population  is  an  Imperial 
matter.  You  have  suggested  the  assembly  of  a  special  Imperial  conference  to 
discuss  the  question,  and  you  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Emigration  Board.  With  that  aspiration  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy.  As  things 
are  the  work  now  in  progress,  excellent  though  it  is,  suffers  enormously  from  the 
absence  of  any  sort  of  central  organising  body.  There  is,  for  example,  a  lack  of 
adequate  statistics.  Moreover,  there  is  no  precise  idea  of  what  the  Dominions  want 
or  of  what  this  country  can  give.  Acting  under  a  very  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  posterity,  the  Dominions  are  determined  to  exclude  undesirables.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  define  an  undesirable.  The  average  Colonial  is  tempted  to  include 
under  that  category  any  person  sent  out  through  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905.  That  is  too  sweeping  a  condemnation.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  a  man  who  has  failed  to  find  work  in  England  will,  at  the  first 
moment  of  depression,  inevitably  come  into  the  poor  law  of  the  Dominion  to  which 
he  is  sent.  But  the  fear  of  some  such  development  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  a 
rough-and-ready  money  test,  which  is  sometimes  evaded  and  sometimes  succeeds 
in  keeping  out  the  desirable.  We  must  replace  the  test  of  money  by  a  test  of 
character.  The  thing  can  be  done.  There  are  hosts  of  agencies  in  this  country 
which  are  capable  of  making  the  most  elaborate  investigations  into  the  qualities 
of  applicants.  Let  those  agencies  know  precisely  what  type  of  man  is  required. 
Let  them  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion  authorities  on  the  one  side  and 
the  British  Labour  Exchanges  on  the  other.  Above  all,  let  their  activities  be 
guided,  co-ordinated,  and  in  part  financed,  by  the  central  authority,  whose  creation 
is  imperative.  Further,  let  us  address  ourselves  fairly  to  the  question  of  emigrating 
orphan  children.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  shock  the  Dominions  by  any 
hint  of  a  pauper  taint;  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  elaborate  some  thorough 
scheme  of  training  for  Colonial  life,  the  course  to  be  begun  in  England  and  to  be 
completed  overseas.  We  have  been  a  little  slow  to  move  in  this  matter,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Dominions  is  not  unintelligible.  For  in  the  matter  of  emigration 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  England  has  a  bad  past  to  live  down.  If  we  can  but 
show  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  problem  in  a  proper  Imperial  spirit,  there 
will,  I  am  convinced,  be  no  lack  of  enthusiastic  co-operation  from  overseas. 

My  theme  on  the  Imperial  problem  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  in  conclusion 
refer  to  the  immense  service  rendered  to  Imperial  consolidation  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  our  successive  Sovereigns.  It  is  half  a  century  since  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert  showed  their  usual  foresight  by  despatching  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  on  what  we  now  see  to  have  been  the  first  of  a  series  of  Imperial  missions. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  course  that  any  event  of  Imperial  significance,  be  it  the 
opening  of  a  new  Parliament  or  the  tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  some  old 
city,  shall  be  set,  as  it  were,  in  its  proper  Imperial  context  by  the  presence  of 
some  member  of  the  Eoyal  house.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  further  step  to 
be  taken?  Is  the  Imperial  connection  to  be  emphasised  only  at  the  great  moments 
of  Imperial  life?  Should  it  not  rather  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  ordinary  routine? 
King  Edward  showed  his  usual  sympathy  with  Imperial  aspirations  when  he 
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favoured  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  the  Canadian  Viceroyalty. 
For,  observe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  spontaneous  movement  of  feeling  in  the 
Dominions,  not  with  any  mere  outward  show  of  Imperialism  fostered  in  this 
country.  As  I  have  said,  external  pressure  has  intensified  the  Imperial  conscious- 
ness of  the  Dominions;  at  the  same  time  internal  development  has  brought  with  it 
the  need  of  a  social  centre.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Governor-General,  the  repre- 
sentative of  constitutional  monarchy,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  assume  a  position 
which  only  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Family  can  adequately  fill.  His  arrival  in  and 
departure  from  his  Dominion  provide  the  occasions  for  stately  ceremony.  I  have 
heard  Colonials  express  surprise  and  regret  that  his  despatch  and  return  are  not 
made  more  important  functions  on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  would  suggest  with 
some  confidence  that  it  should  gradually  become  the  custom  to  select  the 
Governors-General  of  the  Great  Dominions  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ranks  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  that  appointments  of  this  character  should  immediately 
be  divorced  from  party  politics.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  Dominions  would  welcome 
some  formal  installation  of  their  Governors  by  the  Crown.  The  ceremony  would 
?t  first  take  place  in  London  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
concerned;  but  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  King — he  ought  then  to  be 
Emperor — of  the  British  Dominions  overseas  will  make  regular  progresses  through- 
out his  scattered  Empire  and  will  personally  present  to  his  people  members  of  his 
own  House,  who  will  represent  him  in  his  absence. 

With  this  last  suggestion  that  the  sense  of  Empire  will  find  expression 
through  the  wearer  of  the  Imperial  Crown — a  suggestion  which,  after  all,  only 
follows  out  the  general  trend  of  the  thought  of  our  time — I  conclude  my  survey 
cf  the  Imperial  problem.  If  the  subjects  I  have  touched  upon  appear  discon- 
nected, that  is  only  because  the  Empire  itself  is  still  very  loosely  put  together. 
But  that  very  looseness  is  our  opportunity.  Imperialism — by  which  I  mean  the 
consolidation  of  our  heritage  and  the  discharge  of  our  historic  mission — is  a  work 
which  makes  universal  appeal.  One  man  may  find  vent  for  his  activities  in  the 
planning  of  schemes  of  emigration,  another  in  tightening  the  bonds  of  inlor- 
Imperial  commercial  relations,  a  third  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  Empire's  forces, 
a  fourth  in  the  arrangements  of  stately  Imperial  ceremonial.  But  there  is  work, 
great  work,  for  all.  In  the  width  of  the  appeal  lies  the  greatest  prospect  of  success, 
the  best  assurance  that  our  multitudinous  aims  will  gradually  be  accomplished — 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little — and  that  finally,  out  of  a  mass  of  individiinl  ;uid 
apparently  disconnected  achievements  there  will  at  last  emerge  the  structure  of  the 
Imperial  fabric — solid,  majestic,  and  complete. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council)  : 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Session,  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  a  brief  statement  upon  matters  affecting  the  Institute  that  have  happened 
since  the  last  ordinary  general  meeting.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  question  of 
our  membership.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  since  that  meeting  there  has  lirrn 
a  substantial  increase,  260  Fellows  having  been  elected,  making  a  total  of  638  since 
January  1  last  and  a  grand  total  of  5,005  at  present  on  our  books. 

As  regards  the  reconstructed  building,  the  Council  regret  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
reopened,  but  alterations  of  the  original  plan,  which  will  eventually  contribute  towards 
the  comfort  of  the  Fellows,  have  caused  the  builders  to  occupy  a  longer  period  than 
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was  anticipated.  When  finally  completed,  the  building  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  commodious  of  its  kind  in  London.  Apart  from 
other  accommodation,  there  will  be  separate  reading,  writing,  reception,  and  smoking 
rooms,  as  well  as  our  famous  and  unique  library  of  Imperial  literature.  In  addition 
to  the  General  Library,  there  will  be  a  special  room  devoted  to  a  Law  Library,  which 
will  supply  an  urgent  need,  and  will  contain  complete  sets  of  the  Statutes  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  long  sets  of  the  various  Law  Reports,  Law  Handbooks,  magazines, 
&c.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building  may  be  ready  for  occupation  early  next  month.  In 
order  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  over-seas  Dominions,  the  Council  have  organised 
a  series  of  popular  illustrated  lectures  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  our  vast  Imperial  resources  and  possibilities. 
The  work  has  already  begun,  and  has  met  with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  support. 
Differing  somewhat  in  character,  a  series  of  addresses  on  trade  and  industrial  condi- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  men  of  affairs  from 
all  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  must  involve  a  considerable 
outlay,  and  a  Special  Fund  to  be  known  as  the  ' '  Empire  Lectures  Fund  ' '  has  been 
successfully  started  to  which  the  support  not  only  of  Fellows  and  Associates,  but  of 
the  public  generally  is  invited.  Our  Monthly  Journal,  known  as  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
has  been  enlarged  and,  we  hope,  improved.  It  has,  under  changed  conditions,  been 
well  received  and  appreciated  by  our  Fellows  at  home  and  in  the  overseas  Dominions. 
The  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  our 
President,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  must  have  appealed  strongly  to  those  who 
have  long  advocated  a  closer  constitutional  union  of  the  great  self-governing  States, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  Empire  consolidation.  The  Council 
on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  forwarded  the  following  cablegram  to  the 
Governor-General  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  ceremony  :  — 

"  Royal  Colonial  Institute  offers  hearty  congratulations  on  successful  inaugu- 
ration of  South  African  Union  Parliament." 

In  view  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  work  and  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  building 
and  placing  it  in  a  condition  more  suitable  to  our  increasing  requirements,  the  Council 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  further  accession  of  membership,  and  trust  that  each  Fellow 
will  consider  it  a  duty  to  enrol  at  least  one  additional  member  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  and  so  help  to  promote  the  great  national  service  which  the  Institute 
is  designed  to  perform.  I  will  now  ask  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  read  his  paper. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  "remind  you  that  he  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  has  held,  among  other  high  offices  of  State,  that  of  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies. 

After  the  Paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place: — • 

Captain  R.  MTJIUHEAD  COLLINS,  R.N.,  C.M.G.  :  His  Grace  has  truly  said  that 
autonomy  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  concerted  Imperial  action,  though  far 
from  easy  to  reconcile  with  it.  We  all  recognise  that  the  question  is  the  most  complex 
and  the  most  difficult  that  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  called 
upon  to  solve,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  hopeful  that  the  genius  of  our  race  will 
surmount  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  it.  We  have  been  well  reminded  that  there 
is  no  short  cut  to  its  solution  ;  it  must  be  by  some  gradual  evolution.  Forces  have 
to  develop  before  we  can  reach  the  ideal  of  Imperial  consolidation  in  some  shape  or 
form,  and  his  Grace  has  said  no  one  can  foretell  what  form.  Scattered  as  our  Empire 
is,  divided  by  oceans  and  seas,  its  external  relations  and  interests  present  divergencies 
which  are  not  present,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  present  in  the  same  degree  in  Federated 
States  that  form  a  United  and  contiguous  whole.  The  solution  is  not  easy,  but  we 
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can  all  work  towards  it.  In  my  opinion  there  is  one  means  which  is  easiest  and  readiest 
to  hand,  and  that  is  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication.  In  this  way 
we  should  annihilate  distance,  come  into  closer  and  closer  touch,  and  learn  to  under- 
stand and  gain  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  our  various  environments  and  interests. 
Therefore,  everything  that  can  be  done  in  this  way  should  have  the  active  support 
of  all  the  Governments.  The  lecture  has  extended  over  a  considerable  range  of  subjects, 
some  of  them  controversial.  I  am  not  a  politician,  and  I  will  only  glance  at  one  or 
two  points,  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  question  of  defence,  with  which  I  have 
had  a  long  official  connection.  The  Imperial  problem  as  regards  defence  has  recently 
made  a  most  striking  advance.  It  has  been  said  by  a  Canadian,  I  think  very  truly, 
that  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  acceptance  of  that  conception  of  Imperial  unity  which 
implies  and  recognises  the  full  development  of  the  autonomy  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  to  an  absolute  equality  with  the  Mother  Country.  As  long  as  we  looked 
upon  defence  from  the  point  of  view  of  subsidies,  without  any  control  from  the 
Dominions,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  making  any  striking  advance.  Now  the 
Dominions  take  a  personal  share  in  the  responsibilities.  In  the  scheme  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  for  which  Mr.  Haldane  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit,  we  have  now 
the  means  of  bringing  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  into  some  form  of  unity,  a  means 
of  co-ordination,  of  training,  of  equipment,  and  of  organisation  on  uniform  lines  that 
will  enable  them  to  act  together  efficiently  as  parts  of  one  machine  in  times  of  war. 
But  the  Navy,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  presents  somewhat  serious  difficulties.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  train  the  military  forces  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  separately 
and  yet  enable  them  to  act  efficiently  together  in  time  of  war,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  efficiency  of  a  navy  that  is  unaccustomed  to  act  together  in  time  of  peace. 
A  navy  must  work  in  peace  as  it  is  intended  to  work  in  war ;  therefore,  in  connection 
with  these  local  navies,  you  will  see  how  essential  it  is  that,  beyond  the  adoption  of  a 
common  standard  of  discipline  and  training,  that  they  should  in  time  of  peace  be 
accustomed  to  act  together.  There  is  another  point.  Soldiers  are  trained  within 
their  territorial  limits.  A  navy  is  not  restricted  to  its  territorial  waters.  It  "  shows 
the  flag,"  and  a  ship  may  at  any  moment  by  some  action  raise  an  international  question. 
It  is  plain  that  this  problem  of  the  Navy  leads  you  straight  to  the  more  complex  and 
difficult  problem  of  Imperial  foreign  policy.  Passing  to  another  point,  when  we  survey 
our  Empire  and  the  possibilities  and  the  resources  that,  by  Providence,  have  been 
placed  at  our  disposal,  I  would  remind  you  how  great  is  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  us  to  use  these  means,  not  only  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  civilisation  of  our  race, 
but  to  create  a  more  diffused  social  well-being  among  all  the  people  who  dwell  under 
our  flag.  The  Empire  is  a  huge  affair.  Some  parts  are  congested,  some  are  empty. 
In  some  parts  there  are  too  many  people  with  too  little  to  eat  and  too  little  to  do; 
in  other  parts  there  are  too  few  people,  but  they  are  faced  with  gigantic  tasks  which, 
however,  bring  with  them  abundance  of  reward.  Until  this  unequal,  condition  of 
things  is  remedied,  this  Empire  will  not  reveal  its  real  strength  nor  achieve  its  fullest 
triumph. 

Sir  ALFRED  SHARPE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  :  One  part  of  the  paper  which  especially 
appealed  to  me  (having  spent  many  years  in  Tropical  Africa)  was  that  referring  to  the 
necessity  for  a  deeper  consideration  of  native  problems.  What  we  need  is  a  more  clearly 
denned  native  policy,  to  be  more  or  less  universally  adopted  throughout  all  our  African 
possessions.  At  present  each  possession  has  evolved,  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion, 
its  own  policy ;  no  two  alike,  although  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  similar  throughout. 
There  are  many  subjects,  such  as  native  education,  land  rights,  taxation,  labour,  and 
domestic  politics,  which  could  very  well  form  the  subject  of  inter-Colonial  discussion 
with  fruitful  result.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  Administrator  of  a  Colony  or  Protec- 
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tor  ate,  under  existing  conditions,  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  being  done  with  regard 
to  some  particular  question  in  other  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  The  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Department  charged 
with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  exchange  of  inter- Colonial  views  is,  I  think,  an 
extremely  important  one.  Such  a  Department,  if  constituted,  would  be  able  to  form 
itself  into  a  Colonial  Intelligence  Department,  and  one  of  its  duties  possibly  would  be 
to  keep  the  Administrations  of  Colonies  informed  as  to  what  was  going -on  in  other 
Colonies,  and  not  only  in  our  own  Colonies,  but  possibly  in  foreign  Colonies,  so  that 
the  Administrator,  say,  of  British  East  Africa  or  Nyasaland,  might  ba  in  a  position 
t:>  know  what  line  was  being  taken  in  Uganda  or  Sierra  Leone,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  French  Senagambia,  or  in  the  German  Cameroons. 

Major  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT,  D.S.O.  :  A  subject  on  which  his  Grace  has  given 
us  a  keynote  is  the  Imperialisation  of  native  problems.  I  should  like  to  take  that 
subject  a  stage  further.  It  is  not  only  the  Imperialisation  of  native  problems,  but 
the  Imperialisation  of  the  lands  in  which  the  people  live,  the  areas  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants.  We  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  the  overseas  Possessions 
were  administered  by  what  was  called  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations — the  fore- 
runner of  our  Colonial  Office.  The  very  title  shows  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
people  composing  the  governing  section  of  the  Empire  of  that  day.  The  overseas 
Dependencies  were  looked  upon  as  a  means  for  the  exploitation  of  their  inhabitants  as 
purchasers  of  our  productions — that  is  to  say,  they  were  objects  with  which  to  trade, 
and  as  the  raw  material  and  beasts  of  burden  who  provided  the  wherewithal  to  make 
the  plantations  productive.  We  have  gone  far  from  that.  As  his  Grace  reminded 
us,  some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  are  now  being  worked  out 
locally.  Certain  principles  have  been  adopted,  but  the  application  has  been  local.  It 
seems  to  me,  living,  as  I  have  done  largely,  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa,  that 
the  filling  up  of  Africa  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  that  this  local  application  is  producing 
a  danger.  Not  only  are  these  areas  adjacent  to  non-tropical  areas,  but  they  are  in 
themselves  becoming  more  rapidly  peopled  by  Europeans  living  side  by  side  with 
the  native  inhabitants.  By  the  way, 'I  demur  just  a  little  to  the  special  introduction 
of  the  name  of  East  Africa  into  this  problem,  because  that  is  only  one  among  others. 
It  possesses  its  special  problems,  as,  for  instance,  a  white  settlement,  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  if  we  were  to  allow  that  to  take  too  large  a  share  in  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  The  problem  requires  us  to  look  upon  Africa  as  a  whole,  and 
all  these  matters — the  propinquity  of  blacks  and  whites,  the  land-hunger  which  pos- 
sesses whites  to  penetrate  areas  which  may  or  may  not  be  entirely  suitable — require  a 
consideration  much  more  than  merely  local.  We  have  seen  in  the  South  of  Africa  how 
problems,  handled  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  at  the  outset,  may  become  very 
complicated  when  areas  come  into  contact — how,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 
native  franchise  granted  by  the  Cape  Colony  becomes  a  complicated  question  when  the 
union  of  the  States  comes  into  operation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  union  in  at  any  rate 
an  administrative  degree  betAveen  different  portions  of  tropical  Africa  will  be  a  matter 
of  great  concern  in  the  future.  We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  how  we  deal  with 
these  areas.  The  Paper  suggests  an  Imperial  Service,  organised  to  deal  with  these 
countries.  By  that  I  understand  his  Grace  suggests  that  the  staff  who  deal  with  the 
administration  of  those  countries  should  be  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  different 
sections  of  the  Empire,  in  order  that  their  different  experiences  may  be  utilised,  and 
with  that  suggestion  I  heartily  concur.  There  is,  I  would  remind  you,  a  temperament 
which  comes  from  facing  nature  which  those  who  live  in  England  hardly  realise.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  that  what  is  called  Downing  Street  dictates  to  the  English  world 
in  tropical  Africa.  There  are  in  those  parts  men  who  come  from  self-governing 
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Colonies  and  who  criticise  acts  of  Government  and  say,  "  that  is  the  English  view," 
and  the  Colonial  view,  they  say,  is  different.  My  idea  is  that  what  we  desire  to  got 
is  not  the  English,  not  the  Colonial,  but  the  Imperial  view.  That  alone  would  make 
the  tropical  portions  of  Africa  as  fully  valuable  to  the  Empire  as  they  can  be,  and 
enable  us  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  to  these  millions  of  people  who  dwell  in  them — 
white  and  black.  The  lecturer's  suggestion  for  an  Imperial  African  Civil  Service 
would  surely  assist  to  that  great  object. 

Mr.  P.  S.  DOWSON  :  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  Paper  I  should  like  to  notice. 
The  first  is  the  co-ordination  of  defence  and  commercial  relations.  With  regard  to  that, 
there  is  a  very  important  point,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  our  food  supplies.  Anyone 
who  has  travelled  across  the  western  prairies  of  America  and  Canada  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  multitudinous  elevators  which  are  dotted  over  those  countries.  It  is  a  pity,  I 
often  think,  that  we  could  not  introduce  some  scheme  by  which  the  grain  could  be  stored 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  rather  than  on  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  an  alarm 
of  war  more  disastrous  than  a  food  panic,  nor  anything  more  hurtful  to  the  credit 
and  commercial  relations  of  a  country.  Even  a  mere  alarm  would  give  the  millionaires 
across  the  Atlantic  the  opportunity  of  cornering  our  food  supplies  before  a  shot  was 
fired.  Now,  my  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  of  this  country  should  erect  elevators 
on  the  principle  of  the  comb  of  a  bees'  hive,  each  tank  containing  the  same  amount. 
There  should  be  nothing  but  concrete  and  grain  and  no  chance  of  destruction  by  fire  or  by 
rats.  A  moderate  duty  would  be  levied  per  quarter  on  all  imported  grain,  ear-marked 
to  defray  the  cost  of  storage  and  elevators,  though  the  grain  of  the  British  Dominions 
would  be  exempt  in  consideration  of  its  being  held  for  three  months  free  of  charge  in 
these  elevators.  Warrants  could  be  issued  for  it  which  would  be  just  as  negotiable  as 
commercial  bills.  The  Government  would  for  a  moderate  premium  have  commandeer- 
ing rights  over  that  grain.  In  that  way,  I  think,  we  should  go  a  long  way  to  avoid 
a  food  panic.  Moreover,  the  Colonies  would  not  only  be  contributing  towards  the 
strengthening  of  the  Empire,  but  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  Imperial  Navy 
from  the  duty  of  convoying  our  grain  supplies  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  Turning 
now  to  the  question  of  Emigration,  I  agree  with  his  Grace  that,  properly  approached, 
the  overseas  authorities  will  show  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  this  question.  They  have 
already  shown  proof  of  it  in  the  concessions  they  have  granted  to  a  deputation  of  five 
of  our  societies  through  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  partial  success  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  Committee  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  lately  held  in  this 
room,  might  achieve  much  under  able  leadership  if  the  Duke  would  consent  to  fill 
our  vacant  chair,  and  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  that  Committee 
when  I  tell  his  Grace  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement,  and  assure  him  a  hearty 
welcome  from  us  all. 

Mr.  G.  H.  CAMPBELL  :  We  have  reached  another  milestone  in  our  journey  of  Empire; 
climbed  another  mountain  peak;  scaled  yet  one  more  summit  in  our  onward  march 
to  those  glorious  heights  of  Empire  where  we  shall  be  able  to  look  out  not  only  upon  a 
united  British  Empire,  but  that  wider  and  grander  consummation,  the  vision  of  a 
united  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  is  one  point  in  the  Paper  on  which  in  particular  I 
would  like  to  dwell — not  only  with  reference  to  this  Paper,  but  with  reference  also  to 
those  other  two  remarkable  Papers  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  on 
this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  Papers  read  before  this  Institute  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
and  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery.  In  all  these  Papers,  teeming  as  they  are  with  information  and 
light  upon  this  great  subject  of  Imperial  unity,  and  with  a  true  ring  of  Empire  about 
them,  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  there  was  also  sounded  a  minor  key,  a  note  perhaps 
of  pessimism  with  which  I  at  least  differ.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  as  he  unfolded  to  us 
the  glories  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  future  possibilities,  told  us  that,  in  his 
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opinion,  an  Imperial  House  of  Parliament  was  either  impossible  or  impracticable. 
Mr.  Amery  told  us  that,  while  an  Imperial  Parliament  was  the  ideal  at  which  we  were 
all  aiming,  he  felt  it  was  a  long  distance  off,  and  surrounded  with  many  difficulties, 
and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Milner,  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  while  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Amery,  thought  that  nothing  perhaps  but  a  great  calamity  or  catastrophe  could 
bring  about  the  result  or  at  least  hasten  it,  while  in  the  Paper  which  he  has  just  read  to 
us  his  Grace  tells  us  that  the  end  can  only  be  achieved— how  ?  By  infinite  patience. 
Well,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  infinite  patience 
in  this  matter.  We  can  make  haste  very  much  more  rapidly  than  we  think.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  he  says,  that  this  Empire  question  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  who,  his  Grace  tells  us,  was  the  first  great  Imperialist.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  had  been  discussed  ever  since  the  days  of  the  original  Adam  himself, 
from  the  day  he  was  turned  out  of  Eden,  I  think,  he  became  the  first  Empire  builder. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  action  on  very  definite  and  direct  lines.  I  believe  in 
leadership — in  the  leadership  of  a  great  personality,  in  every  campaign  of  whatever 
nature.  Lord  Milner  spoke  of  the  impelling  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  leader- 
ship, and,  I  believe,  everyone  of  us  believes,  that,  if  he  had  not  so  unfortunately  been 
laid  aside  we  should  have  been  many  leaps  ahead  in  the  cause  of  Empire  to-day.  From 
time  immemorial,  in  all  stages  of  the  world's  history  every  great  cause  that  has  ever 
succeeded  has  had  a  man  behind  it— (a  voice,  "  What  about  the  women  ?  ")— or  a  woman ; 
I  am  speaking  collectively.  We  shall  never  make  the  headway  we  all  desire  to  make 
until  we  too  get  a  leader.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  at  present  dissipating  our  energy 
because  we  have  no  plan  of  campaign  and  no  leader  who  will  step  out  in  the  forefront 
of  this  great  cause  and  point  the  way  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Justice  DENNISTON  (New  Zealand)  :  What,  one  may  ask,  is  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  attaining  "  the  free  union  of  kindred  peoples  "  which  is  put  before  us  in  this 
Paper  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  ?  I  do  not  think,  in  our  time  at  least,  it  can  be 
attained  or  forwarded  by  an  actual  federation  of  what  are  now  spoken  of  as  "  the 
Dominions."  Federation  necessarily  involves  a  surrender  of  something  by  the  federating 
units.  They  abandon  their  individuality.  The  minority  must  submit  to  the  control 
of  the  majority  in  respect  of  whatever  may  be  declared  to  be  federal  matters.  At 
present  each  self-governing  Colony  has,  except  as  to  matters  external  to  the  Empire 
and  the  practically  unused  veto  of  the  Crown,  really  absolute  control  of  its  own  affairs. 
To  induce  any  of  them  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  such  control  there  must 
be  very  substantial  compensation.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  all  cases  of  federation 
the  federating  units  have  been,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  "homogeneous."  There  has 
been  contiguity  in  physical  area,  identity  of  main  interests,  necessity  for  joint  defensive 
measures.  That  was  the  case  in  the  greatest  known  federation — that  of  the  United 
States  of  America — where  the  majority  chose  rather  to  incur  the  largest  expenditure 
of  blood  and  money  and  of  any  conflict  in  modern  times  than  submit  to  the  destruction 
of  the  federation.  It  was  the  case  in  Canada ;  it  was  the  case  in  Australia ;  it  was  the 
case  in  South  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  these  incidents  led  New 
Zealand  to  decline  the  invitation  of  Australia  to  enter  the  Commonwealth,  a  decision 
never  regretted  or  likely  to  be  reversed.  I  think  such  a  general  federation  of  the 
Dominions  must  be  considered  as  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  I  think 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  proposal  to  admit  direct  colonial  representation 
in  an  Empire  Parliament.  An  attempt  to  create  an  Imperial  Parliament  with 
colonial  representatives  would  at  once  raise  all  these  difficult  questions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  proposal  in  another  instance — a  proposal  for  a  dual  Parliament.  I  think 
in  this  also  it  would  surpass  the  wit  of  man  to  adjust  such  conflicting  interests.  These 
difficulties,  indeed,  are  not  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Paper  we  are  discussing.  None 
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of  tiiese  considerations,  however,  seem  to  me  to  apply  the  creation  of  consultative  and 
advisory  bodies,  composed  of,  or  at  least  containing,  representatives  of  the  Dominions. 
Such  a  body  might  be  invaluable  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  different  units 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  such  views.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  speaks  of  the  Dominions  as  "beginning  to  shape  their  own  foreign 
policy."  That  there  is  such  a  tendency  I  admit.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
the  claim  of  any  Colony  or  Colonies  to  interfere  directly  with  foreign  affairs,  or  to  deal 
directly  with  other  nations,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Empire,  but  is  fraught  with  danger  to  its  existence.  As  long  as  the  Dominions  are 
dependent  in  the  main  for  their  defence  from  external  foes  on  the  British  Navy  I 
cannot  see  how  they  can  claim  to  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  except  by 
advice  or  representation  to  the  central  authority.  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  "he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune."  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  insist  on  unconditional 
defence  with  British  money  unless  the  home  country  has  unconditional  control  of 
foreign  policy.  Why  should  we  have  the  right  to  call  on  Imperial  resources  without 
an  Imperial  mandate  ?  There  are,  I  think,  indications  in  the  Paper  we  are  discussing 
that  its  author  sees  that  this  question  may  some  day  prove  the  crux  of  the  relations 
between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Dominions.  There  is,  in  the  question  of  a 
"  white  Australasia  "  and  a  "  white  Canada,"  what  amounts  to  a  standing  cams  belli 
between  Japan  and  these  Dominions.  What  I  have  so  far  been  saying  may  be  open 
to  the  criticism  that  it  is  merely  negative — that  it  is  not  constructive.  I  admit  tfiat. 
But  I  confess  to  a  suspicion  of  too  much  construction.  A  certain  elasticity  in  the 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  to  my  mind  rather  makes  for 
smooth  working.  The  bonds  of  union  between  the  various  units  of  the  Empire  are, 
after  all,  mutual  self-interest  and  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  All  parties  should 
endeavour — if  necessary  by  mutual  concession— to  improve  and  multiply  these  common 
interests.  On  this  point  the  Advisory  Body  I  have  referred  to  would  be  valuable.  As  to 
patriotic  feeling,  that  must  be  largely  aided  by  closer  connection,  by  books,  by  the  Press, 
and  by  education.  I  think  also  much  good  will  result  from  the  visits  to  the  Colonies 
of  important  officials,  like  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Mr.  Pearson,  under  the  system 
recently  instituted  by  the  Colonial  Office.  I  think  there  is  one  other  element  we  ought 
to  consider  as  of  some  importance.  After  all,  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  racial 
federation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  federations  of  the  present  time,  and  I  confess  I  look 
forward  to  ultimate  federation  in  some  sense,  if  not  directly  by  treaty,  with  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  American  nation  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  Britain  in  all  these  larger  questions.  America  has  the 
same  interests  as  we  have.  We  also  are  a  great  American  power.  We  also  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Munroe  doctrine.  We  have  the  same  interests  in  the  Pacific  nnd  the 
Atlantic.  After  all,  the  main  basis  of  federation  must  be  largely  the  self-interest  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  GRANT  WEBSTER  :  The  last  speaker  only  recommended  a  sort  of  advisory 
body.  I  think  if  we  had  Imperial  Federation  we  must  have  a  truly  Imperial 
Parliament,  giving  fair  representation  to  every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  noble  Duke 
said  the  Colonies  would  never  assent  to  Great  Britain  having  more  than  half  tho 
representation  in  such  an  Imperial  assembly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Colonies  would 
be  so  jealous  in  that  respect.  If  we  give  sixty  millions  towards  Imperial  defence  and 
the  Colonies  only  give  eight  to  ten  millions,  I  feel  sure  they  would  be  willing  to  tako 
that  fact  into  consideration,  and  also  the  largely  greater  white  population  we  have  at 
present  in  excess  of  our  self-governing  Colonies.  But  that  will  not  represent  the  stato 
of  things  in  the  future,  for,  in  course  of  years,  they  will  outnumber  us  in  wealth  and 
in  population.  However,  as  things  are,  I  do  not  think  the  Mother  Country  will  consent. 
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to  pay  the  piper  while  the  Colonists  call  the  tune.  In  the  American  Constitution  no 
State  is  allowed  to  make  a  treaty  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  country, 
but  we  have  allowed  Canada  to  make  a  treaty  with  Japan,  and  she  is  now  treating 
with  the  United  States  and  also  with  the  West  Indies.  It  strikes  me  that  may  be  a 
great  danger  to  our  system  of  Imperial  Federation.  We  must  look  to  what  Germany, 
America,  and  other  countries  have  done,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  our  statesmen, 
Liberals  and  Tories  and  Home  Rulers  (though  I  am  afraid  the  Liberals  in  regard  to 
any  change  in  this  matter  are  more  Tory  than  the  Tories),  could  devise  some  system 
of  Imperial  Federation  which  would  give  contentment  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  union,  and  make  us  a  great  and  united  Empire. 

Mr.  T.  B.  BROWNING:  The  Paper  opens  before  the  British  people  a  prolonged 
vista  of  political  progress.  One  is  glad  to  find  that  his  Grace  thinks,  as  we  all  do, 
that  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  in  a  day  or  by  one  Bill.  Many  days  and  many 
Bills  will  come  and  go  before  the  end  is  reached.  When  you  have  settled  particular 
issues,  such  as  those  discussed  to-night,  there  will  arise  another  and  greater  problem, 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  a  problem  unprecedented  in  its  magnitude.  In  what 
condition  are  you  ?  You  have  federations  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa— 
what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  Are  they  to  become  so  many  mushroom  republics,  or  grow 
together  into  one  people,  under  one  Crown,  with  the  Mother  Country,  India,  and  the 
Crown  Colonies  ?  The  movement  of  political,  commercial,  and  social  forces  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  latter  direction.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  question  of 
union  on  the  one  side  and  isolation  or  severance  on  the  other  was  debated  in  British 
North  America.  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  now  the  Dominion,  had  no  desire 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  South  America  and  split  to  pieces.  The  alternative  was 
taken — to  combine  for  the  common  good,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  still  greater 
union  in  time  to  come.  To  my  mind  the  time  is  coming,  and  coming  quickly,  when 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  there  will  arise  a  cry  for  union  which  will 
be  irresistible,  and  when  that  cry  will  meet  with  due  response  in  this  country — a  cry 
that  the  British  peoples  as  a  whole  should  unite  and  work  together  for  their  common 
benefit  here  and  overseas.  In  such  an  outlook  why  should  it  be  deemed  needful  to  cast 
aside  the  autonomy  already  gained  or  now  exercised  ?  If  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Empire  ever  comes  to  be  constructed,  it  can  proceed,  to  my  mind,  only  on  this  ground : 
first,  to  secure  the  Dominions  the  rights  and  powers  they  possess,  and,  over  and  above 
these,  to  create  new  ones  in  those  interests  which  the  Empire  has  in  common.  I  refer 
to  matters  of  organisation  and  defence  by  land  and  sea,  matters  of  commerce  and 
citizenship,  rights  in  relation  to  the  central  authority  of  the  Crown,  which  every  British 
subject  carries  with  him,  but  which  he  enjoys  imperfectly  to-day.  The  welding  of  this 
far-scattered  Empire  can  scarcely  result  otherwise  than  in  the  enlargement  of  right 
and  privilege  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  not  in  their  diminution  or  contraction. 
This  year  will  probably  be  marked  with  a  red  letter  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  The 
Imperial  Conference  is  to  meet,  and,  I  suppose,  the  question  which  is  agitating  the 
Governments  is :  What  is  to  be  done  at  the  Conference  ?  Is  any  important  step  to  be 
taken  or  not?  As  his  Grace  has  observed,  it  is  not  a  party  question,  but  a  question 
common  to  all  parties.  At  the  last  Conference  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  told  us 
that  union  is  worth  working  for,  is  worth  sacrifice,  and  may  at  any  moment  become 
of  incalculable  value.  Are  the  declarations  of  four  years  ago  to  be  carried  out?  I 
cannot  entertain  the  thought  that  this  Government,  or  any  other  Government,  will  let 
the  great  occasion  pass  fruitlessly,  without  accomplishing  something  of  substantial 
importance.  A  combined  scheme  of  steamship  subsidies  is  a  pressing  need  to  link  up  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  turn  their  undeveloped  areas  to  account,  and  pour  into 
this  country  what  it  seriously  requires — more  ample  and  cheap  supplies  of  food  and 
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raw  materials  of  manufacture.  What  hinders  the  Liberal  Party  from  taking  up  such 
a  scheme  as  that  outlined  in  1894  at  Montreal  ?  It  does  not  raise  any  dispute  on 
economic  principle.  Every  Ministry  in  this  country  since  1834  has  continued  the 
system  and  the  present  Government  has  enlarged  it.  The  circumstances,  alike  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  oversea,  seem  to  call  for  a  co-ordinated  or  Imperial 
plan  in  this  matter,  a  plan  in  which  each  shall  find  its  interest  and  to  which  all 
shall  contribute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and 
at  this  late  hour  I  will  only  say  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  an  able  and 
most  suggestive  Paper,  which  has  led  to  a  useful  and  valuable  discussion. 

The  DTJKE  or  MABLBOROUGH  :  I  tender  my  thanks  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  and  others 
in  this  room  for  the  kind  and  courteous  way  in  which  they  have  received  my  Paper. 
I  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  spared  any  severe  criticism — in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  remarks,  I  think  I  may  say  I  found  a  general  agreement  in 
many  of  the  proposals  and  principles  which  I  presented.  I  endeavoured  to  make  my 
treatment  of  these  various  topics  as  uncontroversial  as  possible,  so  that  I  should  cause 
no  feelings  of  irritation  or  annoyance  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  happens  to  hold 
strong  political  views.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kindness 
you  have  done  me  in  offering  me  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Emigration  Committee — a 
post  which  I  think  was  formerly  held  by  Lord  Dundonald.  I  shall  be  most  proud  to 
occupy  the  position,  and  shall  try  to  discharge  its  duties  in  the  same  adequate  manner 
as  did  my  predecessor. 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  MERCANTILE  MAEINE. 

THE  series  of  accidents  by  which  the  British  Empire  of  to-day  was  built  up  was 
a  particularly  fortunate  series.  The  acquisition  of  continents  has  been  varied  by 
just  a  sufficient  acquisition  of  insular  and  archipelagic  territory  to  afford  assurance 
that  there  will  be  new  maritime  peoples  in  the  future  to  carry  on — and  if  neces- 
sary to  renew — the  old  sea  traditions  of  the  race.  Newfoundland  in  the  Atlantic 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  are  pre-eminently  such  nurseries.  And  both  have 
already  made  a  distinct  assertion  of  their  possibilities.  From  the  circumstances 
of  her  case,  Newfoundland  is  unlikely  to  have  an  independent  maritime  entity 
beyond  manning  the  fisheries  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  drafting  some  of  the  finest 
seamen  in  the  world  to  the  sister  navies  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  in 
just  such  a  manner  that  the  coasts  of  Brittany  man  the  fishing  fleets  of  France  and 
furnish  the  best  seamen  to  a  navy  which  is  French  and  not  Breton. 

New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  destined  for  a  more  important  and 
individualised  role  at  sea.  There,  at  the  Antipodes,  the  problems  of  brown  and 
white  are  slowly  and  surely  developing  towards  a  conflict;  there  the  centre  of  the 
Imperial  navy  is  most  remote,  its  power  weakest ;  there  the  great  freight  tracks  of 
the  future  promise  to  converge  in  waters  too  long  neglected  by  British  keels.  The 
greatest  maritime  people  based  on  the  Pacific  are  to-day  our  allies.  To-morrow 
they  may  be  the  allies  of  our  European  rivals.  Surely  a  new  centre  of  British 
maritime  strength  in  this  neglected  Pacific — a  new  nursery  of  seamen  and  of  ships 
— is  a  thing  not  to  be  overvalued. 
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The  omens  are  entirely  in  favour  of  New  Zealand's  future  upon  the  sea.  In 
their  origin  the  New  Zealanders  of  to-day  inherit,  with  the  added  force  of  practical 
acquaintance,  the  sea-going  propensities  of  the  race.  Even  at  the  dawn  of  the 
colonising  era,  in  the  early  Victorian  period,  there  were  many  thousands  of  English 
people  who  had  become  traditionally  divorced  from  the  sea.  They  were  closely 
attached  to  the  land,  or  to  industries  which  kept  them  far  from  the  seaboard  or  from 
opportunities  of  foreign  travel.  Generally  speaking,  the  seamen  of  the  nation  were 
derived  from  the  same  localities  from  which  the  ships  of  Nelson  were  manned. 
Communication  was  poor,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  stayed  at  home. 

The  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  produced  a  selected  race  of  English  with  the 
maritime  propensity  fully  developed.  Even  if  they  came  from  the  quiet  villages 

of  Wilts,  Oxford  or  Derby, 
the  weary  voyage  of  months 
— sometimes  half  the  year — 
landed  them  in  the  new 
England  to  some  extent 
made  sailors.  They  knew 
the  ocean  in  its  breadth  and 
tempers;  they  had  their  sea 
legs ;  they  had  lost  their  fear 
of  storms  and  their  dread 
of  vastness  and  loneliness. 
Above  all,  they  had  ac- 
quired the  sense  of  distance 
and  enterprise. 

Nor  were  they  permitted 
to  lose  these  qualities.  The 
settlements  in  New  Zealand 
were  thrown  down  in  dis- 
tant localities.  For  several 
decades  there  was  no  prac- 
ticable land  communication 
between  them.  Travellers 
from  one  settlement  to 
another  had  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  coastal  brig  or 

schooner.  Even  so  late  as  the  'sixties  of  last  century  the  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  southern  province  of  Otago,  when  on  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of 
government  at  Auckland,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  universal  brig  to  Sydney, 
in  Australia  (a  voyage  of  2000  miles),  and  crossing  thence,  by  the  same  medium,  to 
Auckland  (another  1200  miles).  The  whole  trip  often  occupied  a  month.  Even 
to-day  many  important  districts — the  great  sub-province  of  Poverty  Bay,  the 
fruitful  Bay  of  Plenty,  the  golden  west  coast  of  the  South  Island — all  the  home  of 
large  and  wealthy  populations,  are  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion 
by  sea  voyages  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles,  frequently  tempestuous.  Until  1908 
the  great  province  of  Auckland,  for  many  years  the  capital,  and  still  the  most 
\\ealtliy  nml  populous,  \\;is  quilt1  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  for  lack  of 
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railway  communication.     A  visit  to  either  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  entailed  a 
sea  voyage  of  140  or  300  miles  respectively. 

Colonials  are  notoriously  a  roaming  people.  Practically  every  colonial  youth 
in  early  life  makes  a  pilgrimage  of  pleasure  or  business  from  one  end  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  other.  Consequently,  all  but  a  small  number  of  New  Zealanders 
have  had  practical  experience  of  sea-travel.  Almost  all  have  both  smelt  and  sailed 
salt  water.  And  it  promises  to  continue  so.  Even  in  the  remote  future,  when 
advancing  railroads  have  extended  their  branches  to  tap  every  fertile  valley  in  the 
Dominion,  and  to  cheat  the  sweating  little  "  mosquito  "  vessel  of,  at  all  events, 
the  cream  of  her  passenger  trade,  it  will  still  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Dominion's  economy  to  have  the  population  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
two  main  islands.  Every  day  and  every  night  of  the  year  hundreds  of  people  will 
continue  to  pass  to  and  fro  by  what  we  euphemistically  call  the  "  ferry  "  services. 
This  to  a  New  Zealander  signifies  a  voyage  of  180  miles  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  Cook  Strait  from  Wellington  to  Lyttelton  or  at  least  100  miles  to 
Nelson.  And  the  travelling  New  Zealander  cannot  go  "  abroad  "  in  the  most  paltry 
sense  without  undertaking  a  voyage  of  1200  miles  to  the  neighbouring  Dominion, 
Australia. 

Thus  we  have  the  hereditary  traditions  of  a  sea-going  people  made  a  living 
reality  by  our  surroundings  and  the  practice  of  our  everyday  life.  On  the  native 
side,  too,  we  have  joined  hands  with  not  the  least  distinguished  mariners  of  the 
widest  expanse  of  water  in  the  world.  At  the  moment  when  William  the  Con- 
queror was  crossing  the  Channel  (thirty  miles)  to  make  his  home  in  England,  the 
Maori  navigators  of  the  Pacific  were  incontinently  covering  stretches  of  one  and 
two  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  in  their  open  canoes,  searching  also  for  homes 
for  their  families,  and  food  for  their  stomachs.  Northwards  they  reached  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  southward  the  feathers  tufted  on  their  prows  caressed  the 
Antarctic  ice-packs.  They  found  a  home,  too  beautiful  ever  to  abandon.  They 
brought  hither  their  women  and  their  kumara.*  They  threw  aside  their  rude 
ocean  charts  and  abode  in  New  Zealand.  The  days  of  their  wide  sea-ranging 
were  over,  but  their  canoes  were  still  and  always  used.  They  lived  upon  the 
coasts,  fishing  and  fighting  and  hurling  their  armadas  against  their  tribal  enemies. 
So  late  as  the  arrival  of  the  white  forelopers  (1820-30)  the  canoes  of  the  Maori 
ventured  forth  from  Whanganui-a-tera  and  subdued  the  natives  of  the  Chatham 
islands,  800  miles  distant.  Surely  in  New  Zealand  the  English  have  joined  hands 
with  their  brother  Vikings  of  the  Pacific  !  And  surely  such  a  union  shall  not  bo 
altogether  bootless ! 

The  necessities  of  the  country  gave  early  birth  to  a  mercantile  marine  of  sorts. 
In  the  old  Colonial  days  the  coasting  brig  was  as  essential  as  the  railway  train  is 
to-day.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  to  encourage  British  shipowners  to  tako  .-HIV 
pains  with  the  trade  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Colonists  were  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  to  devise  means  of  communication.  Under  these  conditions  two 
companies  which  are  now  of  considerable  importance  among  the  fleets  of  the 
world  struggled  into  existence.  The  well-to-do  settlers  of  Canterbury  province 
subscribed  money  and  opened  a  service  to  England  by  oharterfng  vessels  from  other 
owners.  Gradually  they  prospered,  and  purchased  for  themselves  the  fine  iron 

*  Sweet  potatoes. 
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clippers  which  made  romantic  the  wool  trade  of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  and 
which  carried  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  freight  until  twenty  years  ago. 

The  invention  of  refrigeration  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  ocean  transport,  as 
it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Colonial  production,  and  in  the  early  'eighties  both 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  and  an  English  company  plunged  into  rivalry 
in  the  new  frozen-meat  trade.  This  entailed  the  gradual  and  complete  conversion 
of  the  fleet  from  "  sail  "  to  steam.  Within  twenty  years  practically  every  one  of 
the  gallant  clippers  of  the  wool  days  was  out  of  the  service,  and  in  their  place 
New  Zealand  is  now  joined  to  the  Mother  Country  by  fleets  of  steamers  which  are 
the  finest  in  the  world  for  the  dual  purpose  of  cargo  and  passengers.  More  than 
one  a  week  of  these  fine  vessels,  ranging  up  to  12,000  tons,  and  many  of  them 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  100,000  carcasses  of  mutton,  clears  oversea  from 
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New  Zealand  ports.  These  two  companies  alone — the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  and  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company — possess  about  forty  of 
these  mammoth  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  300,000  tons,  built  exclusively 
for  the  New  Zealand  trade. 

But,  though  the  first  of  these  fleets  grew  out  of  Colonial  beginnings,  New 
Zealand  has  a  more  direct  national  interest  in  the  coasting  and  intercolonial  fleet, 
which  is  purely  and  exclusively  her  own.  In  1860  the  shrewd  Scots  of  Otago 
started  a  local  fleet,  which  passed  through  the  vicissitudes  and  infant  troubles 
peculiar  to  such  enterprises.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  the  boom  times  of  the  Vogel 
policy,  it  was  capitalised  afresh,  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand  entered  with  more  assurance  into  the  southern  coastal  trade.  It  found 
its  feet.  In  1878  it  embarked  on  a  greater  enterprise.  Purchasing  outright  the 
business  of  a  Victorian  shipping  firm,  the  Otago  Scots  entered  boldly  into  the 
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intercolonial  trade.  Thence  onward  there  was  no  turning  back.  The  fleet  ex- 
panded rapidly.  The  red  funnel  appeared  in  all  the  ports  of  eastern  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Gradually  the  company  gathered  in  practically  the 
whole  of  the  carrying  and  passenger  trade  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Gradually  its  sea  routes  reached  out  to  all  points  of  the  compass — to  the  Pacific 
Islands,  to  Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  Canada,  to  India — marking  out  a 
network  of  lines  radiating  from  the  headquarters  at  the  Scots'  port  of  Dunedin.  ~ 
Every  year  a  new  vessel  with  the  red  funnel  emerged  from  a  shipyard  in  Scotland 
and  entered  the  trade;  and  to-day  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  of  which  Sir 
James  Mills  has  been  practically  the  builder,  possesses  the  finest  mercantile  fleet 
south  of  the  line.  Altogether  there  are  seventy  steamers,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  more  than  150,000  tons.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  latest  have  turbines,  boldly 
adopted  before  the  shipping  companies  of  the  old  world  were  quite  sure  of  the  new 
method  of  propulsion. 

Owned,  manned,  and  registered  in  New  Zealand,  the  Union  Company's  fleet 
can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  country's  maritime  aspirations.  The 
personnel  is  derived,  as  a  rule,  from  the  population  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  company  that  of  3000  seamen  in  its  employ  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  scale  of  wages  is  subject  to 
arbitration  court  awards,  and  is  unusually  high,  with  the  consequence  that  seamen 
are  naturally  attracted  from  other  services.  The  company,  however,  trains  its 
own  officers.  It  has  purchased  two  sailing  ships  for  the  training  of  cadets,  one 
being  already  in  regular  service. 

But  the  Union  Company  does  not  by  any  means  absorb  the  shipping  trade  of 
New  Zealand.  On  the  shipping  register  of  the  Dominion  are  nearly  700  vessels 
of  a  tonnage  exceeding  200,000  tons.  These  include  the  fleet  of  one  other  con- 
siderable company  engaged  in  the  northern  coastal  trade,  but  the  majority  are 
New  Zealand  built  scows,  schooners,  and  "  mosquito  "  steamers,  which  are 
engaged  in  coastal  carrying,  and  in  collecting  cargo  from  the  wayside  bays  and 
roadsteads  for  transhipment  to  the  ocean-going  vessels  at  the  larger  ports.  Quite 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  maritime  trade  of  New  Zealand  is  the  timber 
service,  which  has  its  centres  in  the  fine  navigable  rivers  of  the  north  and  in  the 
Marlborough  Sounds.  The  scows  which  are  engaged  in  this  trade  are  built 
locally — flat-bottomed,  schooner-rigged  vessels,  which  are  able  to  carry  their  own 
bulk  in  timber,  and,  by  means  of  the  centre  board,  can  venture  across  the  Tasman 
sea  to  Australia.  The  type  is  more  useful  than  safe.  A  large  number  of  the 
fatal  wrecks  on  the  New  Zealand  coasts  are  due  to  the  sudden  capsizing  of  scows 
in  squally  weather. 

Eiver  navigation  in  New  Zealand  is  not  developed  to  any  considerable  extent 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  too  rapid  to  be  profitably  navigated,  and  as  yet  settlement 
has  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  call  for  water  competition  with  the  railways.  This 
does  not  apply,  though,  to  the  fine  winding  rivers  of  the  north  of  Auckland,  some 
of  which  carry  as  much  sea-borne  trade  as  a  second-rate  port.  Three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  before  any  number  of  whites  had  settled  among  the  Maori,  the 
Hokianga  river  had  given  haven  to  the  largest  warships  and  storeships  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  probably  few  countries  in  the  same  stage  of  development  which  have 
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so  large  a  proportion  of  their  people  connected  with  the  sea.  Though  New  Zealand 
is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  1906, 
more  than  11,000  people  directly  connected  with  navigation  and  fisheries,  a  per- 
centage of  about  1.25  per  cent,  of  the  population.  This  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  due  development  of  those  cognate  industries  which  go  to  make  a  country  self- 
supporting.  The  Maori  generally  live  a  life  of  semi-indolence  ashore,  but  in  the 
northern  rivers  they  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  manning  of  the  timber  scows, 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  vindicate  their  traditions  as  seamen  if  they  could  be 

induced    to    enter    the    service    in 
greater  numbers. 

The  conditions  which  have  been 
secured  for  the  coastal  seamen  and 
engineers  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  have  attracted 
a  better  class  of  men  than  before  to 
that  department  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  where  deck  hands,  engi- 
neers, and  officers  are  all  able  to 
earn  more  than  on  the  vessels  of  the 
great  Transatlantic  companies.  This 
fact  must  always  tend  to  militate 
against  the  recruiting  of  New  Zea- 
land youths  for  the  Eoyal  Navy. 
The  treatment  of  her  seamen  by 
New  Zealand  has,  indeed,  caused 
serious  concern  in  other  portions  of 
the  Empire.  The  Shipping  and 
Seamen  Act  of  1903,  which  makes 
special  provision  for  air  space  and 
sanitation  on  vessels  registered  in 
New  Zealand,  and  to  protect  the 
earnings  of  the  seamen,  was  ap- 
pealed against  at  an  early  stage ;  and 
only  received  the  Koyal  assent  after 
considerable  delay.  The  operation 
of  this  Act,  combined  with  some 
important  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  of  New  Zealand,  seemed  likely  to 
drive  shipowners  to  transfer  the  registration  of  their  vessels  from  New  Zealand 
to  Australia  to  escape  the  new  conditions.  A  few  years  later,  however,  the 
Commonwealth  adopted  somewhat  similar  legislation,  and  a  strong  protest  on 
the  part  of  British  owners  led  to  the  Navigation  Conference  of  1907  in  London, 
when  a  general  understanding  was  arrived  at,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Australasian  Governments.  The  attitude  taken  up  by  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  towards  the  employment  of  coloured  crews  in  vessels  trading  to 
their  ports  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  policy  of  raising  the  standard  of  employment  in 
their  mercantile  marine.  How  far  the  White  Australia  and  White  New  Zealand 
policy  can  be  carried  along  these  lines  without  running  foul  of  Imperial  expedi- 
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encies  remains  to  be  seen.     For  the  present  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  seamen  are  princes  among  mariners. 

Apart  from  fostering  legislation,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  placed  its 
imprimatur  upon  the  maritime  aspirations  of  the  people  when,  in  1906,  the  first 
State  training  ship  was  put  into  commission.  The  idea  was  first  brought  forward 
by  the  late  Mr.  Seddon,  who  after  long  negotiation  secured  from  the  Admiralty 
for  £600  the  obsolete  gunboat  Sparrow  (a  sister  to  the  Buzzard,  the  training  ship 
in  the  Thames  of  the  London  Naval  Volunteers).  Appropriately  renamed  the 
Amokura  (after  the  boatswain  bird),  the  vessel  was  commissioned  under  New 
Zealand  officers  and  announced  ready  to  receive  volunteers — only  boys  of  good 
character  and  parentage  being  eligible.  Immediately  she  had  a  full  and  selected 
complement,  and  within  a  few  months  she  put  to  sea,  the  first  sea-going  training 

ship,    I    believe,    in    the  British 

Empire.      She  is   now  regularly 

plying  on  the  coasts  and  to  the 

outlying  islands,   600   miles   dis- 
tant,    and    producing    first-class 

specimens  of  young  seamen.  The 

primary   object   was   to    prepare 

boys  for  either  the  Navy  or  the 

mercantile  marine.     It  has  to  be 

demonstrated,   however,  whether 
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there  is  satisfactory  provision  for 
the  transference  of  boys  from  the 
training  ship  to  the  senior  service. 
In  any  case  the  establishment  of 
the  Amokura  is  of  inestimable 
value  as  giving  the  countenance 
of  State  assistance  to  the  mari- 
time development  of  the  country. 

The  dominating  Power  in  the 
Pacific  to-day  is  undoubtedly 
Japan,  a  nation  of  old  maritime 
traditions.  And  Japan  is  Eng- 
land's ally  on  the  sea.  Will  it  be  so  in  the  future?  New  Zealand  is  a  young 
community  budding  into  nationality,  with  a  population  only  one-fortieth  as  large  as 
that  of  Japan  and  with  a  local  history  of  only  seventy  years.  But  New  Zealand  has 
maritime  traditions  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  perhaps  as  old,  certainly  as  glorious, 
as  those  of  Japan.  And  New  Zealand's  bid  for  the  dominion  of  the  South  Pacific  is 
as  real,  as  serious,  as  sincere  as  that  of  Japan.  Her  resources  in  coal,  and  iron,  and 
ironbound  coasts,  and  stormy  seas  are  unequalled.  Her  resources  in  men  are 
full  of  promise.  What  New  Zealand  has  done  already  is  a  happy  earnest  for  the 
future. 

In  the  present  stage  of  nationalism  the  island  Dominion  adheres  to  the  policy 
of  contributing  to  the  Imperial  Navy  in  money,  with  scarcely  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  personnel  of  the  fleet.  The  self-reliant  policy  of  Australia  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  national  development.  But,  whether  New  Zealand 
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contributes  in  kind  or  in  money,  whatever  change  may  come,  \vho  can  doubt  that 
in  another  generation  the  blue  ensign  of  the  Dominion  will  be  a  redoubtable  com- 
petitor on  the  ocean  tracks  of  the  Pacific  and  the  South?  And  who  can  doubt 
that  a  generation  not  remote  shall  see  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  bound  in 
a  single  alliance  with  the  navies  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  owned  and  manned, 
and  possibly  built,  by  young  British  nations ;  based  on  the  naval  ports  of  the 
southern  Dominions ;  and  drawing  their  men  from  as  fine  a  nursery  as  England  has 
ever  had?  GUY  H.  SCHOLEFIELD. 


13KITISH   COLUMBIAN   VIGNETTES. 
I.— HOME   LIFE   IN   BEITISH  COLUMBIA. 

IT  was  a  lucky  chance  which  put  our  little  party  of  four  in  possession  of  a  most 
charming  house,  set  in  the  midst  of  an  equally  charming  garden,  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  when  the  owners  of  this  delightful  home  in  Victoria  were 
enjoying  life  with  their  children  under  canvas  on  the  banks  of  one  of  those 
wonderful  inlets  of  the  sea  which  cut  into  the  shores  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
house,  built  of  British  Columbian  timber,  is  of  the  villa  order — two-storied,  with 
twelve  rooms  of  fair  proportions — situated  on  a  long  slope  of  land  which  rises 
from  the  shores  of  one  of  the  numerous  bays  which  surround  Victoria  to  a  high 
ridge  of  rocky  land.  Here  is  one  of  the  chief  residential  quarters  of  the  city.  To 
the  east  and  north  lies  a  large  private  estate,  with  a  long,  rambling  house  with 
an  exceptionally  beautiful  garden,  surrounded  by  spacious  meadow-lands  studded 
with  oak-trees,  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  well-wooded  park.  To  the  north  of 
our  temporary  abode  is  yet  another  charming  home,  with  a  croquet  lawn  sunk  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  delightful  background  of  tall  masses  of  hollyhocks, 
asters,  Canterbury  bells,  delphiniums,  and  a  snowy  mass  of  the  great  Shasta 
daisy,  which  blossoms  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  extraordinary  luxuriance. 
To  the  south  stretch  acres  of  unoccupied  land;  beyond,  again,  a  grove  of  trees 
close  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Straits;  while  on  the  further  shore  of  the  great 
republic  to  the  south  spreads  westward  a  wondrous  vista  of  snow -tipped  peaks, 
the  billowing  blue  Olympian  range. 

The  house  so  kindly  put  at  our  disposal  by  friends  stands  in  a  long,  narrow 
plot  of  land,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  allowing  a  generous  southern  aspect 
for  the  windows  of  the  living  and  bed  rooms.  You  enter  on  the  east,  and  an 
extremely  pretty  view  greets  you,  with  an  harmonious  admixture  of  mellow-toned 
British  Columbian  cedar  and  faintly  tinted  green  walls.  Hardwood  floors  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  house,  stained  and  polished,  laid  in  well-fitted  strips 
of  British  Columbian  fir,  which,  when  seasoned,  becomes  as  hard  as  adamant, 
impervious  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  The  hall  is  excellently  proportioned, 
and,  with  its  mantels  and  fireplace  of  soft  pinky-tinted  brick,  makes  an  ideal 
sitting-room  on  a  cool  day,  when  a  cheery  fire  of  wood,  cut  on  the  property, 
brightens  existence  and  sends  a  glow  of  warmth  through  the  house.  Turkish  rugs, 
comfortable  chairs,  a  pretty  settle  (built  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  staircase,  which 
turns  to  the  right),  a  piano,  some  bits  of  antique  furniture,  a  number  of  Japanese 
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brasses,  and  vases  filled  with  flowers  complete  the  picture.  The  drawing-room 
shows  a  harmony  of  ivory-tinted  woodwork  and  delicate  green,  and  is  simply  but 
artistically  furnished  and  shut  off  from  the  hall  by  Eastern  hangings.  A  snug 
library  also  opens  off  the  hall,  with  bookcases  stored  with  legal  literature  and 
furnished  with  comfortable  leather-covered  chairs  and  writing-table.  Further 
on  is  the  dining-room,  with  a  low  window  opening  on  the  south,  which  commands 
the  same  view  of  mountain  and  sea  as  the  windows  of  both  drawing-room  and 
library;  the  branches  of  a  giant  oak,  gnarled  and  twisted,  form  a  foreground  to 
the  picture,  reminiscent  of  some  Japanese  screen.  The  dining-room  is  square, 
finished  with  a  dark-green  wood  and  furniture  of  the  same  tone. 

A  door  opens  from  both  dining  and  drawing  rooms  on  to  a  small  verandah,  on 
the  terrace  which  runs  round  the  house,  above  the  lawn,  which  is  flanked  by  a 
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wide  border  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  at  this  season  a  high  hedge  of  giant  sun- 
flowers hides  the  ten-foot  fence  which  divides  the  garden  from  the  lot  below.  The 
little  vegetable  garden  is  screened  from  the  lawn  by  a  high  trellis  covered  with 
sweet  peas,  which  grow  to  a  great  height  in  this  land  of  balmy  winters  and  radiant 
summers.  A  quaint  little  grove  of  young  oak-trees  cuts  off  a  tiny  rose  garden , 
which  has  been  won  from  a  jungle  of  scrub-oak  and  wild-rose  bushes,  set  amid 
giant  boulders,  through  which  run  paths  under  trellis-work  arches,  over  which  are 
trained  climbing  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  joys  of  Victorian  gardens,  the  admixture 
of  smooth  lawns,  well-kept  flower-beds,  intermixed  with  bits  of  rocky  land,  where 
hollows  and  crannies  are  converted  into  a  perfect  haven  for  blossoming  plants  <>!' 
all  kinds,  the  effect  being  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

From   the   dining-room   one  reaches   a   pantry ;   again   a   glow   of   amber-tinted 
cedar-wood,  and  beyond  is  the  kitchen,  where  "  Sin£,"  the  Chinese  factotum  and 
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"maid-of -all- work,"  reigns  supreme.  His  sleeping  apartment  is  tucked  away 
behind  a  sort  of  ante-room,  opening  on  the  kitchen  porch.  But  "  Sing,"  like  the 
rest  of  his  clan,  seldom  condescends  to  occupy  this  room,  except  for  his  after- 
noon siesta— a  luxury  necessitated  by  the  late  hours  which  prevail  in  Chinatown. 
Three  of  the  family  bedrooms  face  the  south,  and  from  their  windows  there  is  an 
incomparable  view  of  mountain  and  sea.  A  dressing-room  opens  into  the  bath- 
room—a vision  of  spotless  whiteness— with  a  porcelain  bath  and  up-to-date 
plumbing.  Telephones  are  found  in  both  upper  and  lower  hall,  for  the  telephone 
in  this  country  assumes  the  duty  of  a  "  buttons  "  to  run  messages,  and  summons 
alike  provisions  for  the  household,  cabs,  doctors.  It  is  also  the  medium  for 
invitations  to  one's  friends  to  "  drop  in  to  tea,"  which  is  served  under  the  spread- 
ing oak  on  the  lawn,  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  by  the  high  fence  with  which 
each  Victorian  surrounds  his  residence,  and  which  is  usually  mantled  with  a 
covering  of  luxuriant  ivy,  which,  like  the  holly  and  broom,  proves  a  wonderfully 
successful  migrant  to  this  newer  Britain  overseas. 

House-keeping  in  Victoria  is  fairly  easy.  The  summer  is  not  nearly  so  hot  as 
in  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  best  of  artificially  made  ice  is  brought  to  the  house 
twice  a  week.  The  garden  is  in  the  hands  of  two  diminutive  Chinamen,  who  keep 
it  in  really  excellent  order,  while  the  members  of  the  family  attend  to  the  process  of 
watering,  which  is  only  allowed  during  certain  hours,  for  the  water  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  so  rapidly  increasing  a  number  of  residents.  A 
sallow-faced  "  cousin  "  of  Mr.  "  Sing  "  brings  us  the  vegetables  our  garden  fails 
to  provide,  and  a  farmer  (from  the  North  of  England)  arrives  twice  a  week  with 
a  supply  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter,  which  command  a  price  rather  astonishing 
to  the  Eastern  Canadian.  The  household  linen  vanishes  once  a  week  in  a  huge 
bundle  on  the  shoulders-  of  a  most  amusing  specimen  of  the  ' '  yellow  breed, ' ' 
whose  scanty  English  is  rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  a  most  extraordinary 
stutter.  "  Pidgin-English  "  is  always  amusing,  but  "  pidgin-English,"  wedded 
to  a  stutter,  is  indescribably  comic.  The  laundry  returns  again  on  Thursday, 
and  the  contract  is  let  at  one  pound  per  month — not  exorbitant,  considering  the 
wage£  which  manual  labour  can  command.  Our  China  boy  "  Sing,"  though  by 
no  means. ..the  best  class  of  .Chinese. servant,  is  yet  an  excellent  cook,  and  can 
prepare 'a  dainty  dinner  or  supper  with  a  skill  which  would  be  a  credit  to  a  chef 
at  the  Savoy.  The  meals  are  excellently  cooked  and  daintily  served,  but  for  plain 
puddings  such  as  usually  grace  the  tables  of  the  fairly  well-to-do  households  in 
England  "  Sing  "  has  a  profound  contempt.  Creams,  jellies,  and  highly  orna- 
mental dishes  are  those  which  he  delights  in.  His  kitchen  and  larder  are  kept  in 
a  condition  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  he  dumps  his 
saucepans  and  silver,  glass,  and  china  into  the  dish-pan  together,  but  he  manages 
in  some  extraordinary  way  to  prevent  the  dire  results  from  being  too  noticeable. 
The  mistress  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  servants 
has  to  exercise  "  masterly  inactivity  "  in  regard  to  her  management  of  a  Chinese 
servant,  who  resents  anything  like  interference  in  his  own  method  of  accomplishing 
household  duties,  and  this  "  method  "  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  mistress  who 
has  trained  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  country. 

"  Sing  "  admits  with  perfect  candour  that  he  sells  the  scraps  left  over  from 
the  table  to  his  countrymen  for  "  two  dollar  a  month,"  but  other  perquisites  he 
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has  not.  You  hear  nothing  about  "  beer  money  "  or  evenings  out;  he  does  not 
drink  the  former,  and  he  simply  takes  the  other  without  any  permission  being 
given.  As  a  general  rule,  "  Sing"  sweeps  the  entire  house  once  a  week  but 
leaves  the  lighter  duties  of  house-  and  parlour-maid  to  the  ladies  of  the  family 
though  he  was  willing  to  assume  these  duties  for  an  extra  pound  per  month  addes* 
o  his  wage  of  six  pounds.  This  means  that  members  of  the  family  must  follow 
in  his  wake  with  a  duster,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  ornaments  and  so  forth 
is  entirely  outside  his  conception  of  a  parlour-maid's  duty.  When  you  take  into 
consideration  the  genuine  culinary  skill  of  this  Oriental,  the  minimum  of  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  employer  regarding  his  welfare,  and 
his  scrupulous  honesty,  and  almost  mechanical  regularity  in  performance  of  'daily 
work,  you  are  bound  to  confess  that  he  represents  an  ideal  servant  in  many  and 
varied  respects.  "  Sing  "  is  a  delightful  character.  His  rather  mournful  counten- 
ance belies  his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  his  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
family  and  their  doings.  The  rather  exorbitant  wage  which  he  demands  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  heavy  poll-tax  on  the  Chinese.  Taking  expenditure  as  a  whole, 
it  is  much  the  same  (with  the  exception  of  rents)  as  at  places  like  Bournemouth 
or  Torquay  in  England.  Fish  alone  is  the  one  item  of  food  which  is  plentiful,  and 
inexpensive  compared  with  prices  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  chief  towns  in 
England. 

From  early  April  until  late  October  the  climate  of  this  island  is  incomparably 
beautiful,  and  even  the  winter,  with  its  frequent  rainfall  and  sea  fogs,  has  a 
charm  which  is  not  found  in  countries  where  the  climate  is  always  equable. 
During  the  entire  winter  the  golf  links  are  covered  with  players,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  tennis,  croquet,  and  boating  are  in  full  swing.  Gardening  is  one  of 
the  favourite  pursuits  of  old  and  young. 

The  future  of  Victoria  is  that  of  a  great  residential  city.  What  Newport  has 
been  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  Victoria  must  undoubtedly  become 
to  Canada,  only  it  promises  to  become  a  Newport  where  people  will  reside  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  the  British  traditions  of  caste  rather  than  wealth 
will  regulate  its  social  adjustment.  The  type  of  people  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  its  prosperity  insure  a  steady  progress  and  a  sane,  healthful  mode  of 
existence.  The  proximity  of  this  beautiful  city  to  a  great  unexplored  region  of 
mountain  forest  and  stream  tells  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is 
as  yet  none  of  that  pressure  of  countless  numbers  of  human  beings  which  charac- 
terises life  in  the  older  cities  of  the  world.  British  in  traditions,  it  is  yet  curiously 
un-English  in  certain  respects.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come  ships  to  its 
harbours.  The  pulse  of  the  Orient  beats  on  its  shores.  Romance  and  adventure 
linger  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city,  blessed  of  the  gods  with  a  climate  which 
breathes  a  tranquillity  which  is  not  stagnation,  and  under  the  gay  insouciance  of 
its  existence  one  is  conscious  that  the  great  problem  of  the  future  lies  hidden — the 
xnastery  of  the  Pacific. 

II.— THE  CONQUERING  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Directly  south  of  the  city  limits  of  Vancouver  are  uplands,  which  at  the  present 
moment  furnish  an  interesting  study  for  the  thoughtful  individual.  The  demand 
for  building  lots,  suitable  for  the  better  class  of  residences,  is  so  great,  that  the 
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Land  Department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  Company  have  deemed  it  a 
wise  policy  to  convert  some  four  hundred  acres  of  their  uncleared  lands  into  what 
an  American  newspaper  reporter  would  doubtless  call  "  A  Superb  Suburbia."  For 
years  past  this  district  has  presented  an  unsightly  wreck  of  what  was  formerly  a 
forest  of  noble  trees.  To-morrow,  with  the  services  of  an  expert  landscape  gardener 
and  by  the  aid  of  all  those  manifold  requirements  of  a  modern  residential  quarter, 
it  is  proposed  to  create  a  model  suburb  which  will  rival  anything  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  American  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Paved  roadways,  cement  side- 
walks, electric  trams  and  light  wires,  telephone  lines,  water  mains  and  sewers, 
and  the  many  conveniences  are  to  be  provided.  One  can  gauge  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  contemplated  when  one  learns  that  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  acre,  according  to  location,  will  be  the  price  at  which  this  property  is  held. 

From  Shaughnessy  Heights,  as  the  locality  is  named,  the  panoramic  view  which 
spreads  before  one  is  so  magnificent  that  one  can  easily  picture  to  oneself  a  city 
which  in  the  near  future  may  be  compared  with  the  most  celebrated  metropolis 
of  the  world.  Looking  northwards  and  downwards  from  this  elevation  the  Van- 
couver of  to-day  lies,  or  appears  to  lie,  in  a  hollow  between  towering  mountains 
which  keep  watch  and  ward  over  her  destinies ;  but  one  recalls  the  fact  that  in 
reality  a  steep  grade  leads  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  chief  residential  portion 
of  the  city.  From  the  heights  one  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  city  and  its 
entrancing  environment  of  mountain  and  sea.  Its  world-famed  park  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  Cascade  Eange  (locally  known  as  Grouse  Mountain  and  Crown 
Mountain),  and  the  Lions,  flank  it  on  the  north,  while  the  Golden  Ears  stand 
boldly  out  against  the  sky-line. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  May  when  the  writer,  after  a  drive  of 
twenty  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  alighted  on  the  ground  where  was 
being  enacted  the  first  act  of  the  drama  which  was  to  transform  the  uncouth 
tangle  of  fallen  timber  and  standing  tree  trunks  into  a  model  suburb.  Here  was 
in  progress  the  struggle  between  a  tiny  David  and  a  myriad  of  Goliaths,  David 
being  represented  by  a  humble  little  purring  donkey-engine  (housed  beneath  a 
movable  wooden  shed),  which  drives  two  cog-wheels  of  modest  dimensions  to 
their  task  of  coiling  and  uncoiling  steel  cables  of  varying  strength,  attached  to 
what  are  technically  called  "  chokers  "—heavy  iron  chains  which  are  girt  about  a 
tree  trunk  or  colossal  stump.  It  was  only  a  20-horse-power  engine,  and  its 
gearing  stood  at  60  (if  that  conveys  anything  to  the  uninitiated ;  it  did  not  to  the 
writer!).  Two  great  cables,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  slender  wrist  of  a  woman, 
ran  over  the  cog-wheels  to  the  top  of  a  stout  pole,  some  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
the  pivot  round  which  the  mammoth  pile  of  debris  was  fast  being  collected.  From 
the  top  of  the  pole  downwards  and  outwards  the  cable  shed  its  great  length  towards 
the  brink  of  the  hill,  below  which  a  gang  of  men  were  working.  Lesser  cables 
assisted  in  the  process,  while  the  little  metal  David  was  hidden  behind  the  already 
huge  but  uncompleted  structure,  which  measured  some  two  hundred  feet  across 
the  base. 

A  man  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  cables,  which  lay  like  great  serpents  supine 
on  the  ground,  shouted  directions  to  a  small  boy,  who  guarded  a  wire  signal-line, 
vanishing  round  the  base  of  the  pile.  A  whistle  sounded.  From  the  little  David 
came  sounds,  suspiciously  like  a  mechanical  giggle.  The  serpents  on  the  ground 
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bfgan  to  shiver  and  then  to  straighten  out,  as  if  smitten  with  rigour  following  con- 
vulsion. Over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  some  sixty  yards  distant  from  where  we  stood, 
came  leaping  and  plunging,  uprooting  everything  in  its  path,  an  uncouth  monster, 
apparently  grabbing  with  outstretched  tentacles  every  object  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  irresistible  progress.  Fast  in  its  wake  rushed  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  leviathan  of  huge  girth  and  length,  rolling  and  gambolling  like  some  bulky 
dolphin  upheaved  from  ocean  depths.  With  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds  they 
hurtled  onwards  to  the  very  fringe  of  their  funereal  pyre.  Scores  of  scrawny 
arms,  toughened  and  blackened  by  fire  or  explosives,  reached  out  from  the  pile 
as  if  to  welcome  or  warn  them  of  the  fate  which  was  in  store.  Suddenly,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  the  monsters  turned  aside  from  the  claws  which  menaced  or 
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protected,  and  ran  up  a  smooth  incline  of  logs  sloping  towards  the  summit.  Again 
the  sound  of  the  whistle,  and  the  massive  tree  trunk  and  grotesque  stump  remained 
stationary  near  the  top,  but  not  for  long.  Now  came  man,  agile  and  intrepid, 
to  match  his  pluck  and  daring  with  the  little  metal  David,  who,  in  his  own  sphere 
of  existence,  is  known  as  "  Compound-geared  Yarder."  Up,  fully  fifty  feet, 
scrambled  the  man,  wearing  heavily  spiked  boots.  Here  was  the  dangerous  and 
critical  moment.  Huge  metal  hooks  and  eyes,  which  secured  the  "choker," 
had  to  be  unfastened,  and  any  bungling  might  have  brought  down  tons  of  logs 
and  stumps  on  the  worker.  But  it  was  done,  and  done  well.  Lightly  and  deftly 
as  a  sailor  the  man  slid  down  the  steep  incline.  Again  a  signal.  The  big  log  and 
bulky  stump  shot  downward,  scattering  earth  and  debris  far  and  wide,  but  were 
trapped  before  they  reached  the  base  of  the  pile  by  the  upturned  arms  of  their 
comrades. 
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In  six  weeks  the  pile  would  be  completed,  ready  for  the  torch  which  should 
set  this  enormous  bonfire  alight.  ' '  I  suppose  it  takes  weeks  and  weeks  to  burn 
out?  "  said  the  the  writer  to  the  foreman  in  charge.  "  Weeks!  "  he  laughed, 
"  come  and  see  all  that  is  left  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  fire,  which  lights  up 
the  country  for  miles  around." 

Over  the  rough  ground,  torn,  lacerated,  and  scarred,  we  stumbled  to  find  a 
wide  circle  where,  here  and  there,  a  little  heap  of  grey  ash  was  all  that  was  left 
to  tell  of  the  holocaust  of  mighty  forest  giants.  "  We  put  in  a  charge  of  explosive 
and  shatter,  but  do  not  unearth  the  big  stumps,"  said  our  guide.  "  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  process,  it's  a  neat  job?  "Again  we  tramped  to  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
to  see  a  group  of  men  dispersing  from  a  bit  of  swampy  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  in  answer  to  the  warning  toot  of  a  horn.  "  Won't  the  lady  get  to  one  side 
of  the  pile?  The  stones  sometimes  fly  a  great  distance,"  was  the  thoughtful 
suggestion  of  the  overseer.  "  No!  "  was  the  answer  of  the  writer's  companion, 
an  engineer  of  experience.  "  Stand  in  the  open  when  there  is  blasting  in  progress, 
it  is  the  ricochetting  stone  that  is  the  danger;  you  can  dodge  anything  within 
range  of  vision." 

Again  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  we  stood  still.  A  muffled  roar,  and,  amid  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  there  rose  up,  with  an  almost  leisurely  mien,  stones,  pitch-black 
loam,  wood  and  debris.  Another,  and  yet  another  explosion,  and  the  blast  was 
over.  Slowly  the  men  gathered,  and  we  saw  that  the  trunks  of  the  stumps  were 
cleanly  riven  into  fou£"-or  five  divisions,  which,  when  drawn  .together  "by  the 
"  choker,"  became  as  one  again,  the  roots  being  extracted  from,  the  loosened -soil 
with  the  same  ease  as  a  tooth  from  the  human  jaw  by  a  dentist's  forceps.  There 
is  something  awe-inspiring  in  that  slow,  indomitable  power  on  a  small  engine 
which  accomplishes  the  work  of  a  Cyclops,  and  is  kept  in  condition  by  its  daily 
portion  of  oil.  One  never  fully  realises  the  enormous  bulk  of  those  timbers  and 
roots  until  one  sees  two  men,  of  average  size,  standing  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
pile.  The  small  shell  of  explosive  which  so  deftly  shatters  the  growth  of  hundreds 
of  years  is  such  a  harmless-appearing  little  engine  of  destruction.  The  supple 
cables,  composed  of  infinitesimal  strands  of  pliable  steel,  and  the  purring,  chortling 
little  engine — a  mere  toy  in  this  inert  wreckage  of  giant  timbers — amaze  one  by 
their  power  and  swift  manipulation  when  in  the  hands  of  the  expert. 

The  clearing  of  these  acres  of  woodland  must  in  the  future  affect  favourably 
the  now  somewhat  damp  climate  of  Vancouver,  although  Vancouverites  insist 
that  the  rainy  season  (during  the  winter  months)  has  a  charm  and  virtue  peculiar 
to  this  locality.  "  Vancouver  rain,"  they  tell  you,  "  is  not  like  rain  in  other  parts 
of  the  world;  it  has  an  health-giving  quality  all  its  own."  Judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  citizens  one  is  inclined  to  accept  this  statement  as  correct,  and  when 
one  investigates  the  prevalent  "  real  estate  "  prices,  one  realises  that  the  charms 
of  this  fast-growing  city  outweigh  any  drawbacks  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  situation  is  amazingly  beautiful ;  there  is  no  other  term  for  it.  The  giant 
project  which  is  to  provide  a  residential  quarter  of  the  most  perfect  kind  is  in 
keeping  with  nature's  gigantic  scheme  in  the  matter  of  environment.  Mountains 
tower  and  climb  against  the  sky-line.  Capacious  maws  of  great  valleys  yawn 
between.  Waters  which  swirl  and  rush  through  the  Seymour  Narrows  suggest 
power  irresistible  and  inspiring.  The  water  supply  from  the  Capilano  Volley 
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is  in  itself  a  terrific  example  of  the  prodigality  of  nature,  at  once  a  menace  and  a 
blessing.  Man's  power  has  been  pitted  against  heavy  odds — the  mighty  tide-rip 
that  struggled  against  navigation,  fire  which  twice  swept  the  whole  city  out  of 
existence,  giant  trees  which  baulked  the  home-maker  at  the  outset,  rivers  to  be 
bridged,  rocks  to  be  blasted,  before  the  city  born  of  men  might  vie  with  the 
magnificence  of  nature.  All  these  forces  have  combined  to  bring  out  the  mettle 
and  worth  of  the  people,  who  have  conquered  in  the  end.  The  Vancouver  of 
to-day  may  not  be  a  "  Mighty  City  "  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
it  has  within  it  every  quality  which  makes  for  mightiness  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  born  of  those  who  "  struggled  through  the  barrier  of  mountain."  The  men  who 
took  an  active  part  in  that  primary  struggle  are  still  to  the  fore,  and  their  achieve- 
ment has  bred  within  them  the  hunger  for  further  efforts  on  a  giant  scale.  Pride, 
strength  and  beauty  set  their  seal  on  Vancouver,  and  man,  intrepid  and  courageous, 
finds  incentive  and  inspiration  in  all  three  endowments. 

MAY  FiTzGiBBON. 


INDUSTKIAL  POSSIBILITIES   IN  SOUTH  AFEICA. 

THEBE  are  two  reasons  why  the  industrial  situation  and  outlook  in  South  Africa 
are  particularly  interesting  just  now.  The  first  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  Union 
of  the  various  States  under  one  central  Government,  which  alters  entirely  the 
political  relations  between  those  territories.  Though  politics  and  industry  do  not 
in  every  respect  march  together,  the  effect  of  the  former  on  the  latter  is  so  direct 
and  important  that  we  cannot  accurately  gauge  the  one  without  touching  on  the 
other.  The  second  point  is  that  South  Africa  has  only  recently  emerged  from  a 
period  of  trade  stagnation  and  practical  and  moral  depression  which  for  severity  and 
duration  together  has  hardly  ever  been  experienced  by  a  country  before.  To  grasp 
the  existing  industrial  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  run  over  briefly  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  country  since  the  Boer  War,  when,  as  the  result  of  that  lengthy  and 
calamitous  campaign,  the  business  backbone  of  South  Africa  was  apparently  shaken 
to  pieces. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  in  South  Africa  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  that  critical 
period,  as  I  had  been  retained  by  a  London  paper  to  travel  in  that  country  as  soon 
as  the  Peace  Declaration  had  been  signed,  to  study  carefully  the  industrial  and 
more  particularly  the  engineering  conditions  there,  and  to  write  fully  on  the  subject 
of  the  position  and  prospects.  At  that  time  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  British  Press 
generally  to  be  optimistic  as  to  trade  prospects,  and  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
reaction  in  men's  minds  when  the  war  was  over.  Now  that  South  Africa  was 
"  all-British  "  there  was  to  be  a  commercial  millennium.  The  misleading  cry  to  the 
effect  that  "  Trade  follows  the  Flag  "  was  raised  and  repeated.  If  before  the  war 
South  Africa  afforded  a  splendid  market  for  the  British  manufacturer,  things  would 
be  ten  times  better  now  that  the  political  situation  had  been  simplified.  That  was 
the  gist  of  the  opinion  of  the  arm-chair  optimist.  And  manufacturers,  deluded  by 
that  cry,  made  hurried  and  extensive  arrangements  for  meeting  the  prospective 
increase  in  trade,  and  huge  stocks  of  every  conceivable  commodity  were  sent  out 
from  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa. 
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To  the  man  on  the  spot,  however,  who  was  constantly  in  touch  with  Britons 
and  Boers,  who  realised  the  appalling  nature  of  the  devastation  effected  hy  the  uni- 
on hitherto  established  interests — on  the  community  in  general,  and  on  influential 
business  men  in  particular — it  was  abundantly  clear  that  there  could  be  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  business  "  boom  "  until  South  Africa  had  had  time  to  recuperate. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  a  man  who  for  years  has  been  subjected  to  a  wasting 
disease  to  be  on  his  legs  again  and  working  at  full  business  pressure  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon's  knife  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  successful  operation. 

And  so  it  was  with  South  Africa  after  the  war.  Instead  of  a  "  boom  "  there 
was  a  "  slump,"  and  a  slump  so  deep  and  prolonged  that  British  manufacturers 
who  had  dropped  any  amount  of  money  owing  to  the  fallacious  arguments  of  the 
optimists,  became  heartily  sick  of  South  Africa  as  a  market  long  before  any  signs 
of  resuscitation  in  trade  showed  themselves.  Nearly  nine  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  years  that  business  men 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  able  to  realise  any  appreciable  improvement  in  their 
trade  with  that  part  of  the  world.  And  yet,  to  the  man  who  has  watched  South 
Africa,  it  was  clear  long  before  that  date  that  the  good  time  was  coming.  Of  the 
many  signs  fine  two  greatest — the  most  persistent  and  the  most  convincing — were 
the  steady  and  continued  increase  of  the  gold  output  and  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  South  Africa  as  a  place  of  residence  and  of 
business  in  the  past  has  been  that,  in  spite  of  its  possessing  a  soil  which  will  grow 
practically  everything  that  is  producible  in  a  temperate  and  even  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  it  was  totally  unable  to  provide  food  for  itself,  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  import  practically  everything  that  was  required  for  consumption  by  the 
white  man.  This  order  of  things  has  been  gradually  undergoing  a  change,  and, 
although  I  have  often  seen  it  claimed  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  South 
African  food  stufls  was  due  to  British  enterprise,  justice  obliges  me  to  admit  that 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  real  cause  was  stern  necessity. 

In  those  years  of  dreadful  depression,  during  which  the  various  Governments 
restricted  their  expenses,  reduced  their  staffs  in  all  departments,  and  cut  down  the 
salaries  of  the  men  who  remained,  when  municipal  and  other  administrations  and 
private  business  concerns  followed  the  Government's  lead,  when  white  people  were 
leaving  South  Africa  in  their  thousands  and  the  work  for  those  who  remained  was 
so  scanty  that  any  number  of  white  men  were  willing  to  work  almost  at  black  men's 
wages,  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  was  paramount.  The  man  who 
would  live  and  could  not  afford  imported  food  turned  to  the  soil  for  his  requirements, 
and  agriculturists  realised  for  the  first  time  that  the  soil  was  worth  cultivating,  not 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  satisfying  their  own  and  local  requirements,  but 
that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  money  to  be  made  in  exporting  these  products. 
The  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  South  Africa  show  unquestionably  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  that  wonderful  country  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
world's  food  purveyors.  At  the  present  day.  out  of  a  total  trade  of  over  £80,000,000 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by  more  than  £20,000,000,  an  undreamt-of  situation 
before  the  great  period  of  stagnation. 

Terrible  as  that  time  has  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  proved  the  most 
useful  period  to  the  white  man  in  South  Africa  that"  that  country  has  ever  known. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  taught  the  individual  man  how  to  reduce  his  cost  of  living. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  has  forced  a  knowledge  on  the  capitalist  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  patience  of  the  home  shareholder,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trifle  too  much 
or  too  long  with  him.  The  deflation  of  South  African  stocks  of  all  sorts  which 
lasted  so  long  has  shown  the  financial  wire-puller  that  a  certain  amount  of  honesty 
in  his  transactions  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  policy. 

During  that  period  of  depression  the  whole  industrial  situation  has  changed. 
Individuals  who  were  immensely  wealthy  and  business  firms  which  were  regarded 
as  impregnable  have  disappeared.  Old  landmarks  have  been  destroyed  and  others 
have  taken  their  places,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  business  in  South  Africa  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  formation 
and  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  which  characterised  it  before 
the  depression.  In  the  past,  when  fortunes  were  rapidly  made,  often  by  mysterious 
and  unorthodox  methods — at  a  time  when  the  country  was  ill-governed  by  mixed 
and  often  conflicting  administrations  on  the  spot,  and  by  an  imperfectly  informed 
and  inadequate  department  at  home ;  when  capitalists  were  inflating  prices  artificially 
and  playing  ducks-and-drakes  with  the  money  of  the  investors;  when  the  four 
districts,  now  grouped  as  States  in  one  Union,  were  with  widely  divergent  interests 
all  working  against  each  other;  and,  above  all,  when  progressive  Britons  were 
pulling  in  one  direction  and  reactionary  Dutch  were  pulling  in  the  other,  the 
industrial  situation  was  an  interesting  study,  but  was  chaotic  in  the  extreme. 

It  will  be  for  the  historian  to  talk  authoritatively  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  war  and  of  the  resulting  depression  which  immediately  followed  it.  These  two 
calamities,  however,  were  in  fact  only  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
war  or  the  subsequent  depression  inflicted  the  bigger  blow  on  tEe  white  residents  of 
South  Africa.  But,  however  disastrous  they  may  have  been  in  some  ways,  looked  at 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view  they  have  together  produced  the  following  results, 
which  have  proved  wholly  beneficial:  A  community  which,  politically  (in  theory, 
at  all  events),  is  undivided ;  a  central  Government  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  and  unfettered  for  the  first  time  by  Colonial  Office  interference; 
the  unification  of  Customs  rates,  railway  policy,  and  other  matters;  the  abolition 
of  inter-Colonial  injustices  and  prejudices;  the  bursting  of  all  those  financial  bubbles 
which  in  the  past  created  fictitious  prosperity  and  inflated  prices;  the  readjustment 
of  business  organisations  and  business  methods ;  the  elimination  of  the  inefficient 
workers;  the  reduction  in  cost  of  living;  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  the 
British  community.  In  short,  the  element  of  uncertainty  which  in  the  past  has 
always  characterised  South  African  business  transactions  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  banking,  mining,  agriculture  and  everything  else 
South  Africa  at  the  present  day  compares  favourably  with  practically  any  other 
country  as  a  sound  business  proposition. 

Generally  speaking,  the  British  manufacturer  can  have  only  one  reasonable 
complaint  to  make  against  South  Africa,  and  that  is  that  competition  is  so  keen  that 
prices  are  cut  extremely  low.  This  in  itself  is  a  sign  of  the  soundness  of  the  country, 
as  otherwise  there  would  not  be  so  many  people  competing  for  its  work.  The  real 
danger  in  the  British  manufacturer  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  late  he  has  neglected 
that  country.  Owing  to  his  excessiive  enterprise  immediately  after  the  war,  when 
he  expected  a  great  increase  in  trade,  he  lost  very  heavily,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  those  who  were  hit  have  yet  recouped  themselves  for  those  losses.  It  was 
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during  the  period  of  depression  that  our  American  and  German  competitors  stepped 
in  and,  not  having  suffered  as  the  British  manufacturer  had  done,  were  prepared  to 
lose  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  gaining  a  footing  in  South  Africa  at  a  time  when 
our  attentions  were  attracted  elsewhere.  The  result  of  this  has  been  not  so  much 
that  they  have  taken  over  our  trade,  which  is  what  they  wished  to  do,  as  that  they 
have  increased  competition  very  seriously  and  consequently  reduced  our  profits  on 
the  trade  which  we  obtain.  It  is  constantly  stated  that  Great  Britain  has  been  losing 
headway  in  her  share  of  trade  with  South  Africa,  but  figures  go  to  show  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  As  at  the  present  day  the  British  share  is  about  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  there  is  but  little  cause  to  grumble  at  the  rest  of  the  world  dividing 
the  remaining  eighteen  per  cent,  between  them. 

It  is  perhaps  in  engineering  work  that  the  British  manufacturer  feels  most 
severely  the  pinch  of  foreign  competition  in  South  Africa,  for  arrayed  against  him 
he  finds  the  whole  weight  of  the  German  official  and  private  financial  assistance 
which  is  given  to  German  engineering  firms  to  encourage  their  export  trade.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  a  municipality  or  mining  or  other  industrial  concern 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa  requires  an  engineering  plant  for  effecting  any  purpose 
which  shows  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  it  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  from  German  sources  all  the  financial  support  that  may  be  required, 
provided  that  the  orders  for  the  machinery  are  placed  in  the  Vaterland.  German 
banks  are  prepared  if  necessary  to  finance  the  scheme  and,  if  it  is  not  a  question 
of  going  so  far  as  that,  the  German  manufacturer  will  offer  to  supply  the  machines 
on  terms  of  credit  that  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  bond  fide  engineering 
firms  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  not  the 
German  manufacturer  who  bears  the  brunt  of  the  transaction,  but  the  bank  that  is 
behind  him,  and  who  will  lend  him  all  the  money  that  he  requires  in  conection 
with  the  business  until  he  eventually  receives  payment  from  the  customer.  This 
policy  of  backing  the  manufacturer,  which  is  so  usual  and  so  powerful  a  support 
to  our  foreign  competitors,  has  no  equivalent  as  far  as  the  British  manufacturer  is 
concerned,  and  consequently  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  find  that,  even  with  this  and  other  heavy  handicapping  conditions 
against  us,  we  are  more  than  holding  our  own  in  our  dealings  with  South  Africa. 
It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  note  that  the  British  manufacturer  is  regaining  his  interest 
in  the  country  before  the  foreigner  has  seriously  affected  our  position. 

STAFFOBD  RAN  SOME. 


THE  GEOBGIAN  BAY  SHIP  CANAL. 

THIS  great  all-Canadian,  this  all-British  project,  one  which  from  various 
points  of  view  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Canada,  seems  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  decision  of  the  Dominion  Government  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Discussed  for  a  long  time,  thorough  surveys  have  been  carried  out,  not  merely  by 
the  company  which  holds  the  charter,  but  by  the  Government  itself,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  at  no  unreasonable  cost,  considering  the  enormous  advantages 
to  be  gained,  has  been  fully  established.  While  on  the  technical  side  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  of  its  practicability,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  important 
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factors  at  work  which  emphasise  the  urgency  of  the  work  being  put  in  hand 
without  further  delay.  Of  these  factors  the  most  important  are  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  great  West  of  Canada,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  Dominion, 
the  increasing  attention  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  developments  now  taking 
place  in  Canada,  and,  finally,  the  evident  intention  of  her  American  neighbours 
to  improve  their  water  communication — especially  by  the  deepening  of  the  Erie 
Canal  (now  of  little  use)  and  the  connection  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Hudson 
by  a  21 -foot  canal — with  the  great  lakes.  "  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  you," 
said  Mr.  J.  T.  Hill,  the  master-mind  of  transportation  problems  in  North 
America,  "  that  it  will  be  entirely  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not,  by  building 
the  Georgian  Bay,  and  by  improving  your  existing  canal,  obtain  control  of  the 
traffic  originating  not  only  in  Western  Canada  but  also  in  the  Western  States." 
This  short  cut  would,  in  his  opinion,  add  2,000,000  square  miles  to  the  territory 
already  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FINANCE. 

The  question  is  now,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  more  than  once  said,  one 
specially  of  finance.  Canada  as  a  whole  is  anxious  to  have  the  work  put  in  hand 
and  carried  through  with  vigour.  In  the  discussions  on  the  question  which  took 
place  last  spring  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  the  Hon.  William  Pugsley 
(Minister  of  Public  Works)  said :  "As  to  the  desirabiltiy  of  constructing  this  canal 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  I  think  there  are  no  two  views  entertained  by 
members  of  this  House — at  all  events,  no  two  views  have  been  expressed  by  those 
who  have  spoken  on  the  question."  And,  after  showing  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  undertaking  the  work  up  to  the  present  time,  he  declared  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Government  to  consider  the  question  when  it  should  be  taken*  in 
hand.  The  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  (Minister  of  Finance)  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
the  project  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Montreal  is  "  attractive, 
commercially;  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  tactics  and  naval 
defence,"  but,  in  view  of  the  burdens  at  present  thrown  upon  the  Government, 
he  thought  a  decision  just  at  present  premature.  At  the  same  time  he  added, 
"  It  is  one  of  the  big  things  of  Canada  which  we  must  do,  and  do  at  an  early  date. " 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  artificial  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Pacific  to  Lake  Superior, 
is  broken  in  its  eastern  section  by  the  loops  of  four  great  lakes — Superior,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  Lake  Michigan  is  entirely  within  the  United  States,  but  the 
others  form  the  divide  with  Canada  and  have  each  a  Canadian  shore,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Dominion  runs  down  in  a  peninsular  form  bounded  by  Lake  Huron 
on  the  west  and  by  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  east.  At  the  present  time 
vessels,  limited,  however,  in  draught  to  about  12  feet  to  13  feet — a  point  to  be 
noted — can  actually  pass  eastwards  from  Lake  Superior  vid  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  through  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  (vid  the  Welland  Canal) 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  the  St.  Lawrence  (canalised  on  this  section)  to  Montreal. 
The  draught  (19  feet  to  20  feet)  of  "  lake  freighters  "  used  on  the  great  inland 
seas  is  limited  by  the  depth  through  the  artificial  channels  connecting  the 
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great  lakes,  and  the  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  increase  beam  and  length.  This 
route  being  very  circuitous  and  involving  considerable  delay,  cargoes  are 
usually  discharged  at  Buffalo  and  railed  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
harbour  at  Buffalo  is  being  greatly  improved  to  deal  with  the  grain  trade,  and  its 
importance  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  the  grain  from  the  Upper  Lakes 
as  much  as  87  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  barley  is  handled  by 
that  port.  The  grain  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal — from  Buffalo  to  Albany  on  the 
Hudson — which  played  so  important  a  part  in  introducing  wheaten  bread  into 
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general  use  throughout  a  large  section  of  the  Eastern  States,  has  rapidly  declined. 
The  canal,  however,  is  now  being  deepened  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES'  COMPETITION. 

Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  21-foot  canal  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  Hudson  river  (Oswego  to  Albany)  at  the  enormous  cost  of  $198,000,000,  which 
would  place  New  York  in  a  commanding  position  so  far  as  commercial  shipments 
go,  even  if  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  were  built,  provided  the  Welland  Canal  were 
deepened  to  allow  the  large  "  grain  freighters  "  to  pass  to  Oswego.  "The  real 
result  to  the  State,  "  reported  Mr.  Stevens  (Superintendent  of  Public  Works  for  New 
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York  State),  "  would  be  a  21-foot  canal  instead  of  a  12-foot  canal,  a  completion  at  an 
earlier  date  than  any  he  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  the  barge  canal  as  now  planned,  and, 
finally,  a  solution  of  the  water-traffic  problem,  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned, 
for  all  time  to  come. "  The  deepening  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  has  been  urged 
in  certain  quarters  in  Canada,  is  a  proposal  that  requires  to  be  very  closely 
examined  into.  The  chief  points  in  this  question  are  these,  very  briefly  stated: 
the  United  States  has  equal  rights  with  Canada  to  the  Welland  Canal,  and,  while 
using  it  largely,  does  not  contribute  to  its  maintenance;  its  deepening  would 
chiefly  benefit  the  United  States  trade,  which  would  have  the  choice  between  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Oswego-Albany  route.  Naturally,  the  United  States  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  the  grains  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  basin,  and  possibly  the  corn 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  being  carried  by  an  all-Canadian  route  in  ships  (and  not  in 
barges  as  by  the  United  States  route)  to  the  sea.  One  objection  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  (which,  of 
course,  is  a  necessary  complement)  would  be  its  prohibitive  cost.  Another  objection 
is  that,  if  carried  through,  it  would  make  the  fortune  of  American  ports.  Finally — 
and  this  is  not  the  least  objection — in  time  of  war  the  route  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  United  States,  for  at  Detroit  that  country  would  hold  the  key  of  the  situation 
and  could  close  the  route. 

THE  PEOBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

The  project  has  for  its  object  the  provision  of  a  direct  Canadian  water  route 
between  Lake  Huron  (and,  therefore,  Lake  Superior  also)  and  the  Atlanitc, 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  cutting  across  the  head  of  the  peninsula  already 
mentioned  (in  great  part  along  the  line  followed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway) 
and  by  utilising  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Eivers  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  to  reach  the  St. 
Lawrence  Eiver  at  Montreal,  the  furthest  inland  and  the  most  important  of  the 
ocean  ports.  The  problem  has  been  to  devise  a  canal  which  would  best  suit  the 
general  conditions.  These  are,  briefly,  to  provide  a  means  of  connecting  two 
different  systems  of  water  transportation — on  the  east,  ocean  navigation,  with 
steamers  of  ever-increasing  size  and  draught,  requiring  channels  of  30  feet  depth; 
on  the  west,  special  conditions  on  the  great  inland  seas,  involving  the  use  of  the 
peculiar  type  of  craft  called  "  lake  freighters,"  about  20  feet  in  draught,  easy  to 
handle  round  sharp  bends  and  in  narrow  channels,  but  unfit  for  ocean  navigation. 
The  idea  of  the  scheme  is  to  enable  the  large  "  lake  freighters  "  to  reach  the  sea- 
going vessels  at  the  nearest  ocean  port  without  breaking  bulk  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

MAIN  FEATURES  OF  CANAL. 

It  is  claimed  that  of  the  total  length  of  440  miles  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the 
route  will  take  advantage  of  natural  river  and  lake  channels.  The  alignment 
surveyed  provides  for  twenty-eight  miles  of  canal  excavation,  sixty-six  miles  of 
canal  dredging,  and  346  miles  of  river  and  lake.  The  probable  time  for  the  passage 
of  a  "  lake  freighter  "  of  twelve-mile  maximum  speed  is  estimated  at  seventy  hours, 
and  the  average  navigation  season  (free  from  ice)  at  210  days — May  to  November 
inclusive — a  limit  imposed  by  the  northerly  situation  of  the  canal.  Apart  from 
the  scale  of  the  work  involved,  no  great  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  like 
those  which  make  the  success  of  the  Panama  Canal  (with  its  enormous  Gatun  dam) 
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still  problematic.  There  is  a  rise  from  Montreal  Harbour  of  659  feet  (with  locks 
varying  between  5  feet  and  50  feet)  to  the  summit  level,  east  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
The  cost  estimated  by  the  Government  Survey  Commission  is  £20,000,000,  and 
the  time  for  completion  at  ten  years.  The  canal  (22-foot  waterway)  is  planned 
on  the  lock  and  dam  system,  to  admit  of  use  by  the  largest  lake  steamers,  of 
600  feet  length,  60  feet  beam,  and  20  feet  draught,  the  lock  channels  having  a  clear 
length  of  650  feet,  a  width  of  65  feet,  and  a  depth  of  22  feet  over  the  mitre  sills. 
This  estimate  is,  however,  regarded  as  fallacious,  providing  too  shallow  a  draught, 
too  short  locks,  and  not  allowing  adequate  prices  for  the  advancing  rates  for  labour. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  company,  whose  plans  are  more  extensive  than  the 
Government's,  is  $150,000,000,  exclusive  of  interest  during  construction.  The 
company  provide  for  lowering  the  canal  at  the  summit  level,  lengthening  the  locks, 
deepening  the  canal  to  24  feet,  and  erecting  extensive  quays. 

WATER  POWERS. 

It  is  estimated  that  "  with  a  storage  system  as  planned,  and  the  tributary  basins 
thereto  required  for  the  navigation  project,  a  reliable  water-power  supply  is  secured 
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at  various  dams  amounting  to  1,000,000  horse-power,  which  can  be  developed  at 
$50  per  horse-power. ' '  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  creation  of  this  water 
power  will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  development  of  an  important 
portion  of  Canada,  especially  as  regards  milling,  paper  pulp,  lumber  works,  steel 
works,  light  and  electric  power. 

THE  OBJECTIVE. 

The  objective  of  the  canal  is,  of  course,  the  vast  and  growing  traffic — especially 
grain — from  the  lake  ports.  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  north-west  of 
Lake  Superior  are  the  great  grain  centres  for  the  Canadian  trade,  as  Duluth,  on 
the  extreme  south-west,  is  for  that  of  the  United  States.  The  traffic — iron  ore, 
lumber,  grain,  and  flour — through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (the  "  Soo,"  as  it  is  called) 
is  the  greatest  passing  through  any  canal  in  the  world,  arid  is  indeed  four 
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times  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  development  of  the 
iron  ore  industry  represents  four-fifths  of  the  Great  Lakes  trade,  and  has  led  to 
the  enlargement  of  channels  and  harbours  and  to  the  creation  of  shipyards.  At 
the  present  time  the  grain  shipments  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  are  almost 
equally  divided,  nearly  half  going  vid  United  States  channels,  and  yet  the  con- 
gestion of  the  traffic  at  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  ports  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  serious  inconvenience,  although  the  railways  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
combined  needs  of  the  milling  interests,  which  complain  that  the  local  traffic  is 
interrupted  and  the  export  traffic,  which  is  of  national  importance,  stifled.  It  is 
estimated  that,  if  Canada  maintains  her  present  rate  of  progress,  and  if  only  one 
quarter  of  her  available  wheat  areas  be  cultivated,  she  will  produce  annually 
800,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 

GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  MONTREAL. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  is  growing  in  popularity  as  a  grain  route,  and  steamers 
have  taken  cargoes  of  grain  from  Montreal  to  Eussia  and  to  Mediterranean  ports 
as  far  as  Greece.  The  exports  for  sea  from  Montreal  were  worth  19,000,000 
sterling  in  1908,  and  the  Customs  returns  show  that  one-third  of  the  total  of 
Canadian  exports  and  imports  is  entered  at  the  port  of  Montreal.  This  great  trade 
continues  to  grow,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  approaches 
to  Montreal.  The  Government  is  now  busy  dredging  the  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  and  widening  the  channel 
in  certain  parts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  enormous  future  lies  before  her,  and  that 
she  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  centres  of  world  commerce.  Ten  years 
hence  the  population  will  probably  be  500,000.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  route  to  Montreal,  as  compared  with  that  from  any  American  lake 
port  to  New  York,  gives  Canada  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  overcome.  The 
Georgian  Bay  Main  Canal  will  not  necessarily  pass  into  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  of  Montreal;  indeed,  an  alternative  route  has  been  examined 
which  would  actually  cost  less,  passing  north  of  Montreal  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Bout  de  1'Isle,  some  eleven  miles  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of  Montreal  Harbour 
and  seventeen  miles  below  the  C'ty  Custom  House.  The  northern  route  is  not 
competitive  but  duplicates  the  front,  which  is  congested  already.  Under  this  plan 
the  city  would  have  two  commercial  frontages — not  one. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  PROPOSED  EOUTE. 

The  distance,  taking  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur  as  a  starting-point,  will  be 
934  miles  to  Montreal,  as  against  1,216  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  Welland  Canal,  or 
1,358  miles  vid  Erie  and  Buffalo  to  New  York,  giving  a  saving  of  282  miles  as 
compared  with  the  present  Canadian  route  and  a  saving  of  424  miles  over  the 
Buffalo-New  York  ro.ute.  From  Fort  William  to  Liverpool  will  be  4,123  miles, 
or  800  miles  shorter  than  vid  the  New  York  route,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  canal 
will  be  at"  least  one  day  faster  than  any  existing  waterway  from  the  lake  ports  to 
an  ocean  port.  The  increased  facilities  for  trade  are  not  confined  to  a  saving  in 
time,  the  most  important  being  that  the  freight  need  only  break  bulk  once — per 
haps  not  at  all — between  the  port  of  shipment  and  its  destination. 
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THE  UBGENCY  OF  THE  CANAL. 

The  Dominion  Government  are,  as  has  been  seen,  fully  committed  in  principle 
to  the  scheme,  though  they  do  not  see  their  way  at  present  to  undertaking  the 
work  themselves.  Possibly  by  giving  a  guarantee  to  the  Chartered  Company  they 
will  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  project  is  well  worthy  of  official 
support.  The  vast  possibilities  of  Canada — with  its  great  wheat,  mineral,  and  forest 
lands,  having,  on  their  southern  boundary,  the  finest  system  of  inland  waterways  ;n 
the  world — cannot  be  effectively  utilised  except  by  the  execution  of  this  work,  the 
only  one  that  can  compete  with  the  routes  which  the  United  States  Government  are 
working  harfl  to  improve,  and  the  only  one  which,  enabling  Canadian  trade  to  be 
kept  within  Canadian  territory,  will  provide  an  All-British  route  which  will  give 
Canada  control  of  the  East-bound  traffic  from  Western  Canada  and  a  considerable 
share  of  that  from  the  Western  States. 

ARCHIBALD  E.  COLQUHOUN. 


WEST  AFKICAN  EAILWAYS. 

I.— NIGEEIA. 

As  a  good  deal  of  confusion  seems  to  prevail  concerning  the  present  position  of 
railway  construction  in  Nigeria,  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  so  far  made,  which 
can  only  be  made  clear  by  a  sketch-map,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  Lagos  railway  has  been  open  for  traffic  to  Jebba  (on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Niger  and  400  feet  from  its  mouth)  for  over  a  year,  through  communication 
from  the  navigation  limit  of  the  Niger  to  Lagos  (306  miles)  being  thus  established. 
In  1903  the  railway  mileage  was  123  and  the  revenue  only  £47,500,  while  the 
working  expenses  exceeded  £60,000,  leaving  a  large  deficit.  The  actual  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  exceed  £189,000,  and  the  total  for  the  year 
is  expected  to  exceed  £250,000  and  to  leave  a  surplus  over  working  expenses  of  not 
less  than  £100,000 !  At  the  close  of  the  dry  season  (at  the  end  of  April),  and  for 
about  three  months  before,  the  Niger  is  only  navigable  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaduni 
river,  and  for  large  steamers  only  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Benue  at  Lokoja.  At 
Jebba  a  steam  ferry  has  been  provided,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  six  loaded 
waggons,  for  use  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  site  for  the  railway- 
crossing  of  the  Niger  was  located  at  Jebba,  after  a  lengthy  examination  of  the  river 
from  Lokoja  upwards,  as  favourable  considerations  were  to  be  found  there — rocky 
banks  with  good  foundations  and  an  island  2000  feet  in  width,  which  helped  to 
decrease  to  that  extent  the  waterway  to  be  spanned.  The  northern  bridge  (590  feet 
opening)  of  this  Niger  crossing  was  authorised  as  far  back  as  1908,  but  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  conveying  the  materials  for  construction  a  distance  of  400 
miles  up  the  Niger  by  stern-wheel  steamers  during  the  high-water  months  (Septem- 
ber to  November)  delayed  progress.  Moreover,  diving  operations  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  April  1909,  and  even  then  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  depth  of  25  feet. 
The  northern  bridge  is  practically  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
pier.  The  line  across  the  island  has  involved  heavy  rock  cuttings.  The  southern 
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bridge  is  to  be  1300  feet  long,  and,  as  half  the  piers  have  to  be  sunk  through 
sand  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  below  the  river-bed,  the  undertaking  is  no  easy  one, 
especially  as  the  climate  of  Jebba  is  reported  to  be  very  unhealthy.  The  work  will 
not  be  completed  for  another  three  years. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Niger  the  extension  of  the  Lagos  railway  is  in  an 
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advanced  stage  of  construction  as  far  as  Zungeru,   the  railhead  being  now  about 
60  miles  from  Jebba,  and  should  be  completed  early  in  1911. 

The  Baro-Kano  line  (370  miles),  which  is  joined  by  the  extension  at  Zurigeru, 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Government  of  Northern  Nigeria  for  about  215  miles 
from  Baro  (about  60  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  rivers),  the 
earthwork  being  finished  to  Kano.  The  work  has  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Percy 
Oirouard  that  this  line  was  undertaken.  It  is  hoped  that  the  river  from  Baro  to 
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the  sea  may  be  made  available  for  stern-wheel  vessels  throughout  the  year,  and 
thus  establish  a  cheap  line  of  communication. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  every  probability  of  through  railway  communica- 
tion being  soon  established  between  the  coast  at  Lagos  and  Kano  (only  some 
80  miles  south  of  the  French  Sudan  frontier) — a  distance  of  737  miles  by  rail — 
apart  from  the  important  branch  line  connecting  another  portion  of  the  Niger  (at 
Baro)  with  the  main  line,  and  thus  with  Kano.  A  great  portion  of  the  two 
Nigerias — soon  doubtless  to  be  merged  into  one  administration — is  traversed  by 
the  great  Niger  river  or  its  important  tributary  the  Benue.  These  rivers,  and 
still  more  the  lesser  streams,  are  not  available  as  a  means  of  communication, 
especially  for  the  development  of  a  great  and  promising  volume  of  trade.  In  the 
low-water  season  (April  to  June)  the  Niger  navigation  is  confronted  by  sandbars, 
and  even  the  shallow  stern- wheel  steamers  cannot  ascend  above  Lokoja,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Benue  with  the  Niger. 

It  would  obviously  be  unreasonable  to  lay  down  a  system  of  railways  such  as 
indicated  unless  proper  terminal  facilities  are  provided  at  Lagos.  Expensive  works 
have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  there  to  improve  the  approaches  across  the 
bar,  and  the  resources  and  rapidly  growing  revenues  of  Southern  Nigeria  alone — 
not  to  speak  of  Northern  Nigeria — are  sufficient  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  really 
effective  port  at  Lagos.  It  is  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  mole  works  now 
in  hand,  coupled  with  the  dredging  operations,  will  insure  a  depth  of  27  feet 
at  high  water  over  a  width  of  channel  sufficient  for  the  traffic. 

Northern  Nigeria,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  vast  territory  260,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  about  8,000,000,  while  Southern  Nigeria 
has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  6,500,000.  The  two 
Nigerias  are  bounded  by  French  Dahomey  on  the  west,  German  Kamerun  running 
up  to  Lake  Chad  on  the  east,  the  French  Sudan  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  south.  The  northern  country  is  fertile  and  the  agricultural  resources  very 
considerable,  though  as  yet  hardly  calculable.  The  inland  regions,  which  produce 
cotton,  rubber,  hides,  and  ivory,  while  minerals  abound  in  certain  districts,  are 
not  unhealthy — at  any  rate,  not  to  be  classed  with  the  low  coastal  region  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  In  the  Bauchi  country,  it  is  claimed,  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
alluvial  tin-bearing  districts  in  the  world.  The  country  is  about  3000  to  4000  feet 
above  sea-level — some  parts  are  well  over  4000  feet  high — and  is  by  some  people 
described  as  being  "  not  unlike  Khodesia  "  in  climate.  But  Ehodesia  has  several 
climates,  and  so,  probably,  has  Northern  Nigeria.  For  some  years  past  the  Niger 
Company — which  carries  on  trading,  mining,  and  banking  operations,  the 
working  of  forests,  and  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  indigenous 
products — has  worked,  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  some  of  the  tinfields.  The 
alluvial  mining  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  tin  lodes,  which  would  establish  a 
more  permanent  industry.  It  is  probable  that  an  important  group  of  interests 
from  the  Transvaal  may  take  an  active  part  in  opening  up  the  Bauchi  and  possibly 
other  fields,  and  the  development  of  railway  communications  is,  of  course,  a  factor 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  question.  The  proposed  branch  (150  miles)  would 
cost  £4000  per  mile. 

Southern  Nigeria,  whose  revenue  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  whose  returns  for 
the  first  six  months   of  this  year  show   a  surplus  of  over  £200,000— an  extra- 
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ordinary  record  for  any  Crown  Colony — is  making  great  progress  in  development 
in  many  directions.    The  increase  in  revenue  since  1903,  when  the  total  for  the  two 
administrations  of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria  was  £760,000,  to  nearly  double  that 
amount  in  nine  months  of  this  year  is  remarkable  and  shows  how  successful  the 
amalgamation  of  1906  has  been.     The  revenue  now  exceeds  considerably  that  of 
any  other  Crown  Colony  except  Ceylon !     A  new  rubber  industry  and  cocoa  arid 
cotton  planting  are  being  actively  pushed  forward.    The  chief  exports  are  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  mahogany,  gums,  ivory,  and  rubber.    Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  clnelly  the  prosperity  of  Southern  Nigeria  that  has  enabled  the  administra- 
tion and  opening-up  of  Northern  Nigeria  to  be  carried  out.    The  southern  territory 
adds  a  substantial  sum  to  the  grant-in-aid  given  by  the 'Imperial  Government,  and 
the  northern  railway  was  financed  on  the  credit  of  Southern  Nigeria.    The  excellent 
financial  condition  of  the  Colony  has  facilitated  the  raising  of  loans  for  railway  and 
other  productive  public  works,  the  construction  and  execution  of  which  have  in  their 
turn  led  to  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  and  revenue,  and  enabled  further  schemes  to 
be  financed.     It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  increased  revenue  is  raised  almost 
exclusively  from  a  few  articles  of  luxury  and  general  consumption,  such  as  spirits, 
tobacco,  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  high  duties  levied  on  these,  while  controlling  the 
import,  has  enabled  the  free  list  to  be  much  enlarged.    One  drawback  the  southern 
country  has — the  climate — which,  however,  is  less  deadly  since  the  improvements 
made  possible  by  the  better  understanding  of  tropical  diseases  in  recent  years  and 
improved  sanitation. 

II.— THE    BENGUELA-KATANGA   RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  of  which  one  has  heard  for  a  long  time,  is  to  run  from  Lobito  Bay 
(in  the  district  of  Benguela)  to  Katanga,  where  there  are  extensive  rich  copper 
mines,  and  the  Tanganyika  Company's  other  concessions.  The  line  will  be 
1200  miles  in  length.  Benguela,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  six  districts 
of  Angola,  Portuguese  Lower  Guinea,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  Congo  State  and  Rhodesia,  on  the  South  by  German  South- West  Africa, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  rubber, 
sugar,  oils,  and  ivory,  the  trade  being  mafnly  by  barter.  The  agricultural  and 
mining  resources  are  great. 

On  the  Rhodesia-Katanga  junction  railway  the  Congo  frontier  (130  miles)  was 
reached  a  year  ago,  and  work  is  actively  proceeding  within  the  Congo  State  towards 
the  Star  of  the  Congo  mine.  On  the  Benguela  railway  progress  has  been  delayed 
by  the  fresh  surveys  which  were  found  to  be  necessary;  and  the  work,  judging 
from  the  last  report  obtainable,  does  not  seem  to  be  making  very  rapid  advance. 
It  is  said  that  the  new  surveys  have  provided  a  better  opening  on  to  the  plateau, 
by  which  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  exports 
from  Lobito  port  are  increasing,  though  slowly,  and  will,  it  is  claimed,  greatly 
advance  once  the  railway  reaches  the  plateau  (at  kilometre  320). 

The  future  of  the  railway  depends  chiefly  upon  the  value  of  the  interior 
mines ;  but  a  railway  of  1200  miles,  unless  there  is  a  big  development  of  the  country 
through  which  it  has  to  pass,  has  a  heavy  task  before  it.  The  defective  port 
facilities  at  Port  Lobito,  and  the  fact  that  the  railway  runs  through  Portuguese 
territory,  are  considerations  which  hardly  encourage  a  sanguine  view  as  to  the  early 
completion  or  future  of  the  line. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

The  Necessary  Railways. —  The  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  has  more  than 
once  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  Australia's  national  debt  is  apt  to  mislead  if 
people  do  not  know  the  way  the  money  has  been  expended ;  instead  of  the  amounts 
borrowed  having  been  frittered  away  they  have  been  applied  to  productive  works,  which 
are  not  only  vital  to  the  progress  of  any  young  country  but,  in  this  case,  so  well  chosen 
as  to  provide  a  satisfactory  financial  return.  Take  the  railways,  for  instance.  Not- 
withstanding the  sparse  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Government-owned 
railways,  which  cost  over  £143,000,000,  showed  for  the  financial  year  1908-09  net 
receipts  equal  to  4.13  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  demand  on  the  finances  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  new  lines  in  furtherance 
of  the  Government  policy  of  development,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  a  net 
profit  on  the  year's  operations  of  £821,000. 

The  value  of  a  railway  to  small  districts  has  been  repeatedly  proved.  The  Pinaroo 
Settlement  in  South  Australia  is  one  of  many  settlements  that  might  be  cited  in  support 
of  this  contention.  Land  in  Pinaroo,  which  was  got  rid  of  a  few  years  ago  for  5s.  or 
6s.  an  acre,  has,  since  being  cleared,  changed  hands  at  more  than  the  same  number  of 
pounds  per  acre.  But  the  successful  farming  now  carried  on  there  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  construction  of  the  railway. 

For  the  Heading  Public. — How  small  a  percentage  of  the  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  understands  the  component  parts  of,  and  the  methods  of  preparing,  the  sheets 
on  which  the  events  of  the  day  are  set  forth.  The  sugar-cane,  it  appears,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  waste  products  which  will  eventually  form  the  basis  of  the  printed 
page.  It  has  been  proved  in  Australia  that  "  megasse,"  or  sugar-cane  refuse,  is  capable 
of  conversion  into  paper  of  fairly  good  marketable  quality.  The  alternatives  are  offered 
of  converting  the  material  into  "  half-stuff  "  before  shipment  or  of  manufacturing 
paper  from  it  locally.  The  latter  course  is  now  being  tried  in  Queensland,  and  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  from  blending  the  "megasse"  with  bamboo  and  paragrass. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  every  ton  of  cane  sugar  produced  there  is  a  ton  of  fibrous  refuse, 
and  hence  in  Australia  there  are  160,000  tons  of  fibrous  material  available  per  annum. 
This  amount  would  probably  yield  120,000  tons  of  pulp,  worth  at  least  £160,000.  If  a 
better  class  of  paper  pulp  was  prepared  the  yield  might  possibly  be  worth  £12  per  ton ; 
or  if  the  "  megasse"  could  be  blended  with  something  else  suitable  the  pulp  might  be 
worth  £15  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  £800,000. 

More  Land  for  Settlement. — It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  intending  settlers  in 
Australia  that  the  Barren  Jack  Irrigation  Lands  will  be  available  for  settlement  in  the 
spring  of  next  year.  This  vast  constructional  work  was  commenced  in  February  1909, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  involves  an  outlay  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds.  Provision  will  then  be  made  for  an  additional  area  of  about 
one  and  a  half  million  acres  suitable  for  the  settler  in  New  South  Wales.  As  most  of 
the  holdings  will  be  on  the.  small  allotment  plan  there  will  be  room  available  for  a 
great  number  of  settlers.  The  land  will  be  graded  into  various  classes,  according  to  its 
capacity,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  made  use  of  for  fruit-growing.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  over  700  men  employed  on  the  works. 

The  Wheat  Yield. — A  great  wheat  harvest  is  anticipated  this  year  in  Australia, 
and  reports  from  each  of  the  States  evidence  that  the  important  part  played  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  supplying  the  world's  granary  is  likely  to  become  more  notable  each 
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year.  One  report — typical  of  many— reads  :  — "  The  farmers  are  anticipating  a  return 
of  nearly  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  crops  are  now  over  five  feet  high  and  carrying 
beautiful  ears." 

Water  from  Above  and  Below.— Australia's  rainfall  bears  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  other  lands,  and  with  the  national  water  supply  alone  great  results  have 
been  achieved.  But  this  is  an  age  of  science,  and  its  aid  is  making  still  greater  things 
possible.  Though  much  of  the  rainfall  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Australian  continent 
passes  off  by  evaporation,  or  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  a  large  volume  sinks  into  the 
earth  and  helps  to  swell  the  store  of  artesian  water  contained  in  subterranean  channels 
and  reservoirs.  The  two  most  important  artesian  basins  are  (a)  the  Great  Australian 
Basin,  about  569,000  square  miles  in  area,  and  extending  over  parts  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  and  (6)  the  Western  Australian  Basin.  Large 
numbers  of  bores  have  been  sunk  by  the  Governments  as  well  as  by  private  individuals, 
the  water  thus  obtained  proving  invaluable  for  the  watering  of  stock  and  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  discovery  of  artesian  water  has,  in  fact,  completely  changed  the  outlook 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  country  where  surface  water  was  the  only  want,  and 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  development  of  areas  as  yet  barely  touched.  It  has  also 
enabled  stock  to  be  migrated  where  formerly  such  a  thing  was  difficult  or  impossible. 

Rewards  of  the  Industrious. — Perseverance  may  accomplish  much  if  there  be) 
opportunity.  Australia  supplies  the  latter  generously,  and  here  is  the  story  of  what 
two  persevering  young  men  accomplished.  In  1905  the  Fingland  Brothers  selected 
land  at  Kellerberin  (W.A.).  They  had  very  little  capital  in  cash,  but  a  large  amount 
in  optimism  and  determination.  They  mixed  clearing  their  own  land  with  taking 
contracts  to  clear  other  people's,  but  by  hard  work  they  were  able  to  crop  230  acres  in 
the  first  season  after  starting,  and  from  this  they  took  off  30  cwt.  of  hay  from  a 
portion  and  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  the  rest.  That  was  not  so  bad,  but  the 
following  year  they  had  450  acres  ready  for  crop,  and  the  third  season  530  acres,  and 
although  the  season  was  one  of  the  worst  experienced  in  Western  Australia  they  got  a 
good  return  owing  to  careful  cultivation  and  fallowing.  In  1909  they  had  460  acres 
under  crop,  and  obtained  16  bushels  of  wheat,  35  bushels  of  oats,  and  35  cwt.  of  hay 
per  acre.  They  have  now  about  1100  acres  cleared,  all  their  land  is  fenced,  and  the 
whole  is  ringbarked,  the  cost  of  clearing  running  between  20s.  and  30s.  per  acre. 

The  point  is  that  five  years  ago  they  practically  started  with  nothing.  Now  theyj 
have  a  well-appointed  farm  with  implements,  several  teams  of  fine  horses,  a  number 
of  cattle,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 

The  Boot  Trade  Dispute. — An  important  judgment  has  been  delivered  by  the  High 
Court  of  Australia  in  connection  with  the  boot  trade  dispute.  Some  weeks  ago,  during 
the  hearing  in  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  a  dispute 
in  connection  with  the  boot  trade,  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  that 
his  award  should  be  declared  to  be  a  common  rule  for  the  trade  throughout  Australia. 
An  objection  was  then  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  employers  that  the  Act  was  ultra 
vires  of  the  Constitution  and  beyond  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  the  extent  that  it 
purported  to  empower  the  Court  to  declare  a  Common  Rule.  Mr.  Justice  Higgins 
refused  to  make  a  Common  Rule  until  the  point  had  been  decided  by  the  High  Court. 
The  High  Court's  ruling,  which  has  now  been  given,  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
objection  raised  by  the  employers'  counsel,  and  has  decided  that  Part  35  of  the  Act, 
until  provision  is  made  for  a  Common  Rule,  is  unconstitutional  as  being  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 

The  Postal  Commission. — The  Postal  Commission,  which  began  its  sittings  about 
two  years  ago,  has  presented  its  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  report  is 
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a  long  one,  and  is  subdivided  under  the  headings  of  (1)  Managerial,  (2)  Finance, 
(3)  Organisation,  (4)  Buildings  and  Accommodation,  (5)  Extensions  in  Country 
Districts,  and  (6)  Female  Officers.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
recommendations  of  the  Commission: — (a)  That  a  Board  of  Management,  consisting 
of  three  directors— a  general  manager,  postal  director,  and  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
director — be  appointed  to  control  the  department,  including  the  staff  of  works ;  (b)  that 
the  delegated  powers  of  State  Postmasters — a  new  designation  proposed  in  lieu  of 
Deputy  Postmaster-General — be  increased;  (c)  that  the  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  be 
sent  on  periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  foreign  countries ;  (d)  that  a  capital  account 
of  £2,000,000  is  necessary,  and  that  expenditure  on  telegraph  and  telephone  repairs, 
instruments,  materials,  and  maintenance  be  kept  separate ;  (e)  that  the  undergrounding 
of  telegraph  wires  be  considered. 

The  Golden  West. — Western  Australia  is  again  the  Gold  State,  and  many  anxious 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  how  the  Land  of  Promise  may  be  reached.  Man, 
despite  civilisation's  onward  march,  remains  a  primitive  animal.  Tell  him  of  bountiful 
harvests,  rich  pasture  lands,  and  he  will  listen  attentively.  Whisper  of  nuggets,  of 
gold  dust,  and  his  eyes  glisten.  Australia  owed  the  first  stage  of  development  to  the 
discovery  of  the  yellow  metal,  and  the  increase  of  population  was  remarkable.  Luckily, 
the  itinerant  searchers  for  wealth  realised  that  they  had  found  not  merely  a  land  of 
minerals,  but  also  a  generous  soil  in  all  respects.  So  they  remained  and  became  citizens 
of  Australia,  abandoning  the  alluring  attractions  of  gold-mining  for  the  more  sedate 
joys  of  husbandry.  Now,  "  W.A.,"  as  the  State  is  familiarly  known  within  its  borders, 
has  again  been  placed  in  the  limelight.  New  leases  are  being  pegged  out  daily,  and  the 
sale  of  town  lots  hitherto  deemed  workless  realised  sufficient  money  to  build  a  branch 
railway.  The  State  Government  is  giving  assistance  to  the  minei's.  As  the  result  of 
a  personal  inspection  by  the  Minister  for  Mines  an3  Railways,  orders  have  been  given 
for  water  surveys,  so  that  prospecting  may  be  carried  on  without  risk. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  rich  finds  of  gold  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  of  interest 
to  recall  that  the  bold  Spanish  and  Dutch  navigators  who  first  touched  Australia  on 
the  north-west  coast  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  gave  it  the  name  of  Costa  D'Ouro 
— Gold  Coast.  But  the  quest  of  metals  or  precious  stones  played  no  part  in  the  lives 
of  the  early  colonists,  and  it  was  not  until  thirty-five  years  after  the  first  settlement 
at  Sydney  that  gold  was  mentioned.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  many  discoveries 
were  made,  and  in  the  early  Fifties  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  greatest  "rushes" 
the  world  has  ever  seen  set  in  to  Victoria.  In  1851  the  gold  won  had  a  value  of 
£1,319,932;  in  1852  the  production  jumped  to  a  value  of  £11,807,086.  Since  then  a 
great  change  has  come  over  Australian  mining.  To-day  the  Commonwealth  yields 
minerals  to  the  value  of  between  £24,000,000  and  £30,000,000  a  year;  but  this  is  no 
longer,  as  it  was  in  the  Fifties,  won  almost  entirely  by  the  individual  miner  working 
in  his  own  little  shaft.  Many  men  still  get  a  living  in  this  way  over  the  wide  and 
varied  surface  of  the  Continent,  but  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  the  precious  metal  is  taken 
out  by  the  thousands  of  miners  who  work  at  a  high  rate  of  wages  for  powerful  and 
highly  organised  companies. 

Australia  and  Immigration. — Last  year  the  citizens  of  New  South  Wales  sub- 
scribed over  £100,000  towards  the  cost  of  presenting  a  Dreadnought  cruiser  to  the  Home 
Government.  Commonwealth  action  was  taken,  however,  and  thus  the  amount  collected 
could  not  be  devoted  to  its  immediate  purpose ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sydney,  who  organised  the  fund,  and  of  the  men  who  had  made  generous 
contributions,  that  the  money  should  not  be  returned,  but  should  be  placed  to  another 
and  equally  patriotic  use.  After  much  deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  allot  half  the 
amount  to  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  College  at  Sydney,  the  remainder  to  equipping 
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farms  on  which  to  train  British  lads  for  farm  life  in  New  South  Wales.  A  welcome 
item  in  recent  cable  news  of  Australian  interest  was  the  intimation  that  the  new 
McGowen  Ministry  had  granted  the  necessary  concessions  in  this  matter.  This  means 
that  the  young  men  who  emigrate  from  England  will  be  able,  on  arrival,  to  go  to  an 
institution  where  they  will  be  speedily  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  work. 
The  step  is  an  important  one,  and  should  have  far-reaching  effects.  Apart  from  the 
immediate  advantages,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  new  Ministry  is  showing  a  practical 
interest  in  immigration.  Mr.  McGowen  made  a  definite  pronouncement  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  particularly  emphasised  that  successful  immigration  and  cheap  land  must 
go  together.  During  his  Budget  speech,  the  Federal  Prime  Minister  claimed  that  no 
Government  was  more  ready  to  welcome  new  settlers  than  his  own. 

Penny  Postage. —From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Australian  citizen,  whether 
he  resides  in  one  of  the  big  cities  or  pitches  his  tent  miles  away  from  civilisation, 
will  be  able  to  affix  a  penny  stamp  to  his  letter  in  the  serene  confidence  that  <t 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Bill  to  secure  this  end  was  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  >,y 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  has  passed  through  that  House  and  the  Senate.  It  does 
not  seem  very  long  since  the  postage  to  England  was  that  awkward  sum,  2±d. ;  fractions 
of  the  penny  are  not  much  used  in  prosperous  Australia,  and  the  man  with  corre- 
spondents abroad  found  the  halfpenny  change  a  great  nuisance.  The  2d.  became 
the  regular  charge  for  inter-State  communication  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  alike, 
while  from  city  to  country  districts  there  was  a  similar  payment.  Victoria  was  the 
only  exception  in  this  regard.  On  December  31,  1900,  the  Legislature  of  the  then 
Colony  passed  a  measure  declaring  for  penny  postage  within  its  own  territory.  The 
Federation  was  consummated  the  following  day,  January  1,  1901,  and  as  the  Consti- 
tution provided  for  the  retention  of  existing  legislation  created  by  the  sectional  Parlia- 
ments, Victoria  has  since  then  been  the  only  State  in  the  Commonwealth  where  penny 
postage  obtained.  The  bringing  of  all  the  States  into  line  as  regards  postage  may  be 
commended.  Not  only  will  it  make  for  greater  convenience,  but  it  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  promoting  correspondence. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Defence  Bill. — From  the  point  of  view  of  nationality  and  Empire,  the  most 
important  Act  passed  in  New  Zealand  last  month  was  the  putting  through  Committee 
of  the  Lower  House  the  Amending  Defence  Bill.  The  cost  of  the  scheme,  when  in 
full  operation,  is  estimated  at  £400,000  per  annum;  but,  in  addition,  there  will 
be  expended  £50,000  per  annum  for  three  years  (or  a  total  of  £150,000)  on  equip- 
ment. The  Bill  embodied  the  main  recommendations  made  by  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
most  important  one  being  a  proposal  to  raise  the  age  of  those  liable  to  be  trained  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  During  the  course  of  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment it  became  evident  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  vote  cast  against  the  increase 
to  twenty-five  years,  and  that  the  proposal  was  in  serious  danger.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  report  that  by  a  compromise,  which  does  not  affect  the  principle,  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  age  to  twenty-five  years  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  New  Zealand,  and  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  Commonwealth,  will  lead  to  each  separate  part  of  the  Empire 
(including  the  Mother  Country  itself)  agreeing  to  the  principle,  thus  creating 
uniformity  as  regards  liability  to  training  and  the  age  to  which  the  training  should 
extend.  This  would  surely  bring  each  portion  of  the  Empire  into  sympathetic  touch 
on  so  vital  a  question  as  preparation  for  national  and  Empire  Defence. 
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There  are  weaknesses  in  the  Bill,  one  of  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
has  avoided.  New  Zealand  proposes  to  train  20,000  men  as  Territorials  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Territorials  may  be  formed  of  Volunteers,  but 
if  sufficient  men  do  not  volunteer,  then  men  are  transferred  from  a  General  Training 
section  to  fill  the  gap.  The  General  Training  section  will  consist  of  men  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  only  the  recruits  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  nineteen 
will  be  trained,  those  at  nineteen  years  not  required  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  Territorials 
being  excused  training,  but  being  liable  to  it  in  case  of  need.  At  twenty-five  all  are 
transferred  to  the  Reserve  till  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Reserve  is  liable  to  two  muster 
parades  each  year.  The  recruits,  in  addition  to  home  training  in  areas  as  recommended 
by  Lord  Kitchener,  will  be  required  to  go  into  camp  for  fourteen  days.  The  Territorials 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  years  will,  in  addition  to  home  training,  put  in  six  days' 
continuous  training  in  camp  each  year.  Junior  Cadet  training  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
and  Senior  Cadet  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  prepare  for  the  further  training  above 
referred  to. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  sound  to  have  had  one  system  of  training  and 
not  two,  namely,  Territorial  training,  which  is  partly  voluntary  and  partly  compulsory, 
and  General  Training  section,  which  is  compulsory.  Another  important  amendment 
made  in  Committee  was  the  adoption  of  Courts  Martial,  as  provided  at  home,  instead 
of  an  Appeal  Court,  consisting  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  Colonels,  as 
proposed  in  the  Bill.  The  Army  Act  and  Military  Law  will  apply  to  New  Zealand 
forces  in  camp  or  going  to  and  from  camps  of  exercise  and  in  service. 

We  may  expect  to  see  the  new  ideas  put  into  practice  shortly,  for  some  area  officers 
will  shortly  be  appointed,  who  will  proceed  with  registration  and  preliminary  organi- 
sation. So  soon  as  the  new  Commandant  arrives,  no  doubt,  active  steps  will  be  taken 
to  commence  what  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  competent  force 
for  our  country's  defence. 

Dairying.  According  to  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  Government  Dairy  Expert 
the  prospects  for  next  season  are  encouraging.  "  After  a  somewhat  mild  winter  the 
dairying  stock  have  come  into  market  in  very  good  condition.  The  dairy  farmers  are 
now  paying  more  attention  to  the- winter  feeding  of  their  cattle,  which  enables  the 
stock  to  give  larger  quantities  of  milk  at  the  beginning  of  the  lactation  period.  The 
time  between  the  end  of  one  season  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  being  gradually 
shortened,  many  farmers  aiming  to  get  more  profit  from  their  farms  by  this  means. 
Since  the  close  of  last  season,  twelve  cheese  factories  and  four  butter  factories  have 
applied  for  registration,  and  these  places  will  be  in  working  order  at  an  early  date. 
It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  continuation  of  the  change  from  butter-making 
to  cheese-making,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for  milk  for  the  manufacture 
of  both  products  is  now  on  a  more  equal  basis  than  in  former  seasons.  Given  a  normal 
season  for  rainfall,  however,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  both  cheese  and  butter 
should  be  somewhere  between  10  and  12  per  cent,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  the  returns  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  show.  It  is  expected  that  the 
quality  will  show  some  improvement  over  last  year.  Quite  a  number  of  the  dairy 
companies  have  already  installed  the  necessary  plant  for  pasteurising  their  cream  for 
butter-making,  and  the  quantity  of  '  pasteurised '  butter  that  will  be  exported  during 
the  coming  season  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  As  the  result  of  the  instructions 
given  on  dairy  farms  and  factories,  some  improvement  is  also  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The  sanitary  conditions  at  many  of  the  farms  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  twelve  months,  many  new  milking  sheds  having  been 
erected,  drainage  provided,  and  facilities  arranged  for  cooling  the  milk,  all  of  which 
will  tend  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the  finished  product." 
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Developing  the  Power  of  Rivers — The  completion  of  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk 
railway  has  freed  the  hands  of  the  Public  Works  Department  for  other  classes  of  work, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  development  of  the  water-power  of  rivers  will  now  take 
the  prominent  place  as  regards  public  works  that  railway  construction  has  occupied  for 
so  many  years.  This  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Secldon  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  for  some  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  leave  this  costly  form  of  develop- 
ment to  private  enterprise.  Now,  however,  the  Government  has  pledged  itself  to 
expend  nearly  half  a  million  a  year  for  four  years  on  the  development  of  electrical 
power  from  the  swiftly  flowing  rivers  and  the  great  falls  of  the  Dominion.  The  CUy 
of  Auckland  will  be  supplied  with  10,000  horse-power  from  the  Kaituna  river 'at  a 
cost  of  £320,000,  and  the  same  power  will  be  developed  from  Lake  Coleridge,  in  Canter- 
bury, at  a  cost  of  £270,000.  For  the  suburbs  of  Wellington  the  Hutt  river  will 
provide  8500  horse-power  at  a  cost  of  £300,000;  Otago  will  get  its  supply  from 
Teviot,  and  Southland  will  be  provided  with  power  from  Lake  Hauroto  at  a  cost 
of  £350,000.  It  is  probable  that  on  the  Midland  Railway,  on  which  the  great  Arthur's 
Pass  tunnel  is  being  constructed,  and  on  some  of  the  suburban  lines,  the  trains  will 
be  driven  by  electricity. 

Auckland  as  a  Naval  Base. —There  is  jubilation  in  Auckland  over  the  announce- 
ment that  when  the  Imperial  naval  defence  scheme  comes  into  operation  in  1912  the 
base  of  the  Pacific  fleet  will  be  transferred  from  Sydney  to  Auckland.  The  establishment 
at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  will  naturally  be  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  is  now  courageously  entering  upon  its  national  policy  of  naval  defence 
and  building  its  own  navy.  The  rehabilitated  Pacific  fleet  of  the  Imperial  Navy  will 
then  be  divided  between  China  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  southern  portion  will  be 
permanently  based  on  Auckland,  which  has  for  years  past  been  equipped  with  most 
of  the  gear  necessary  for  repairing  and  docking  warships.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  states 
that  at  the  Defence  Conference  last  year  he  requested  that  Auckland  should  be  made 
the  base  for  the  fleet.  The  change  is  a  considerable  monetary  loss  to  Australia,  inasmuch 
as  the  squadron  usually  expended  something  like  £300,000  a  year  in  Australian  ports. 
The  Dreadnought  Neio  Zealand,  which  is  being  constructed  at  Govan  to  the  order  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  will  be  the  heaviest  ship  of  the  new  Pacific  fleet,  and 
will  be  stationed  generally  in  China  waters.  The  present  New  Zealand  is  to  be  renamed 
Maori. 

CANADA. 

Immigration. — According  to  a  semi-official  communique,  immigrants  entering 
Canada  during  the  winter  and  until  next  March  will  be  required  to  have  not  less 
than  £10  in  their  possession,  unless  going  to  positions  already  secured  for  them.  A 
similar  regulation  was  enforced  by  the  Dominion  Government  last  year  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  arrival  of  immigrants  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  opportunities 
for  securing  speedy  employment  are  limited.  The  increasing  popularity  of  Canada  in 
Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  year's  influx  of  new  settlers  has  been  well 
maintained  through  the  autumn  months.  Immigration  for  the  past  three  months  is 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  total  for  the  year  will  reach 
nearly  300,000.  The  immigration  department  reports  that  the  general  character  of 
the  immigrants  has  been  phenomenally  good  this  year.  Three  years  ago  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  Winnipeg  was  spending  about  $100  daily  in  giving  temporary 
relief  to  needy  immigrants,  whereas  at  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no 
expenditure  on  this  account. 

Winnipeg's  Phenomenal  Progress. — The  advance  of  Winnipeg  as  a  manufacturing 
and  distributing  centre  is  phenomenal.  A  production  of  manufactures  in  1900  valued 
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at  £1,600,000  progressed  by  1905  to  £3,600,000,  and,  according  to  the  Winnipeg  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Bureau's  census,  the  output  has  reached  £7,600,000.  The 
industrial  capital  invested  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  £4,000,000.  The  future  of  Winnipeg 
as  a  manufacturing  centre  is  made  more  secure  by  the  electrical  power  plant,  which 
the  municipality  has  erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  60,000  horse-power  will  be 
available  in  June  next.  It  is  stated  that  the  power  will  be  supplied  for  industrial 
purposes  at  £4  per  horse-power  per  annum  for  a  24-hour  supply.  This  rate  is  barely 
one-third  of  the  present  cost  of  horse-power  produced  by  steam  plant,  and  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  cost  of  power  supplied  by  Niagara  to  Toronto  and  other  manu- 
facturing centres  in  Ontario.  Like  Ontario,  Manitoba  has  no  coal.  Cheap  power, 
coupled  with  the  saving  on  freight  charges  over  a  distance  of  1500  miles  on  goods 
supplied  from  Eastern  Canada,  should  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
certain  classes  of  articles  in  Winnipeg.  As  a  distributing  centre,  it  is  stated,  Winnipeg's 
wholesale  houses  handle  imported  goods  annually  valued  at  £20,000,000,  a  fact  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  measure  of  the  opportunity  there  must  be  for  the  expansion 
of  local  manufactures. 

Despite  the  drawback  of  a  crop  that  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  the  year  now 
drawing  to  a  close  shows  that  the  West  has  made  remarkable  progress.  The  building 
returns  for  Winnipeg  show  this  in  a  marked  way.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  November, 
it  is  reported,  the  sum  of  $13,670,000  (£2,350,000)  has  been  expended  or  permits  taken 
out  for  that  purpose.  Some  thousands  of  new  working-class  dwellings  have  been  added 
to  the  city's  housing  accommodation.  Many  new  office  buildings  have  been  erected. 
The  new  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  is  to  cost  £200,000,  is  commenced,  and 
the  new  Bank  of  Montreal,  another  £200,000  structure,  is  well  under  way. 

Department  of  the  Interior  Report. — According  to  the  annual  report,  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  Dominion  lands  in  1909-1910  reached  the  record  figure  of  $3,000,000,  or 
double  that  of  ten  years  ago.  Homesteads  were  taken  up  by  41,568  settlers  during  *he 
period  in  question,  totalling  6,635,000  acres,  representing  an  area  exceeding  that  of  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  combined.  More  than  half  these  entries  were 
made  by  Canadians,  English,  and  Americans.  Another  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
immigration  of  100,000  of  a  desirable  class  from  the  United  States,  a  total  exceeding 
that  of  any  previous  season.  Despite  the  campaign  against  emigration  to  Canada, 
which  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  American  railway  companies  and  other  local 
interests,  there  has  been  no  lessening  during  the  present  year  of  the  movement  of 
settlers  across  the  border  into  Canada. 

SOUTH  AFEICA. 

A  Great  Teaching  University. — Some  short  time  ago  we  remarked  in  these  columns 
on  a  rumour  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  great  endowment  left  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit 
to  education  in  South  Africa  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  teaching  university. 
The  rumour  has  now  been  confirmed.  Of  the  trust  money  £200,000  is  to  be  allotted  to 
this  purpose,  and  Sir  Julius  Wernher  and  Mr.  Otto  Beit  will  make  up  the  sum  to 
£500,000.  The  money,  apparently,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Union  Government,  which 
will  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  the  land  to  be  used  for  the  foundation  will  be  part  of 
the  Groote  Sehuur  Estate.  The  magnificent  generosity  of  the  testator  and  the  donors 
and  the  lofty  nature  of  their  aim  hardly  calls  for  comment,  being  self-evident.  What 
we  should  like  to  see  discussed,  however,  is  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  When  we 
wrote  last  on  the  subject  we  called  to  mind  the  speech  that  Rhodes  made  twenty  years 
ago  to  the  Bond  at  Kimberley.  He  then  outlined  the  project  of  making  one  great 
teaching  and  residential  university  for  South  Africa  which  would  draw  its  students 
from  English  town  and  Dutch  dorp  alike  and  from  every  part  of  British  South  Africa. 
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The  lads  would  live  and  work  together  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives, 
would  make  deep  and  lasting  friendships,  and  would  go  forth  the  apostles  of  the  new 
union  of  hearts  and  States  in  South  Africa. 

Rhodes'  Scheme. — It  was  a  great  idea,  and  Rhodes  endeavoured  to  put  it  in 
practical  shape  by  offering  a  princely  endowment  and  a  glorious  site  on  the  Grcote 
Schuur  Estate,  if  only  the  various  colleges  would  agree  to  unite.  The  scheme  might 
have  succeeded,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  who  can  tell  how  great  its  influence  might  have 
been  on  the  future  of  South  Africa  ?  But,  as  Sir  Lewis  Mitchell  tells  us  in  his  excellent 
"Life  of  Cecil  Rhodes,"  the  Dutch  College  at  Stellenbosch  refused  to  join,  and  the 
system  of  racial  separation  in  college  life  has  been  perpetuated.  From  the  merely  educa- 
tional point  of  view  this  has  also  been  disastrous.  Small  colleges  have  multiplied ;  and 
the  examining  university — a  vicious  system  that  has  been  abandoned  almost  everywhere 
it  has  been  tried — has  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  the  stronger 
colleges,  which  complain  that  they  are  held  back  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker.  Some 
years  ago  the  South  African  College  headed  a  revolt  and  declared  for  a  separate  charter. 
The  indictment  then  launched  against  the  external  examining  system  has  never  been 
answered,  and  it  was  felt  on  almost  all  hands  that  the  examining  university  stood 
condemned. 

The  Federal  Proposal.— In  1907  an  Inter-State  Commission  was  appointed  and 
proposed  a  compromise,  a  federal  university.  The  scheme  had  many  advantages  over  the 
outside  examination  system,  as  the  colleges  would  at  least  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
jointly  conduct  their  own  examinations.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  federal  system 
in  a  large  country  like  South  Africa  would  be  cumbrous  and  expensive,  involving  on  the 
executive  and  on  the  examining  professors  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  travel 
and  correspondence.  The  federal  system,  moreover,  has  not  given  satisfaction  where 
it  has  been  tried.  It  is  not  popular  in  Wales,  and  the  old  university  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds  has  long  since  been  broken  up.  To  teach,  and  not  to  examine, 
is  the  ideal  of  all  good  education,  and  the  federal  system  is  a  check  on  this  ideal,  though 
not  perhaps  so  disastrous  a  check  as  the  external  system. 

What  is  Wanted. — What  is  wanted,  then,  in  South  Africa  is  the  elimination  of 
the  weaker  colleges,  or  rather  their  concentration  on  one  spot,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
university.  If  the  Beit  trustees  and  the  Union  Government  were  to  use  their  half 
million  of  money  and  their  magnificent  site  to  induce  the  colleges  to  come  together, 
they  might  have  some  chance  of  success  in  what  would  be  a  most  beneficial  enterprise. 
Failing  this,  if  they  were  to  concentrate  the  endowment  on  the  strongest  college,  the 
South  African  College,  they  might  at  least  secure  one  respectable  teaching  university 
in  South  Africa.  Cape  Town  would  then  be,  as  Rhodes  designed,  the  metropolis  of 
learning  for  the  whole  of  the  Union.  By  its  resources  it  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
youth  of  South  Africa  in  their  own  country,  instead  of  going  abroad  for  their  higher 
education  as  many  of  them  now  do,  and  it  would  unite  Dutch  and  British  in  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  ties — the  bond  of  College  friendship.  But  if  there  is  to  be  added 
to  the  present  university  merely  another  university,  and  to  the  seven  or  eight  university 
colleges  still  another  university  college,  there  will  be  only  confusion  worse  confounded. 

GOLD  COAST. 

Railway  Progress. —  The  opening  of  the  country,  an  enormous  one — no  less  than 
120,000  square  miles,  or  half  as  large  an  area  as  Southern  Nigeria— is  proceeding  at 
a  rather  leisurely  pace,  if  compared  with  what  is  being  accomplished  in  Nigeria,  North 
and  South.  The  Government  railway  from  St-kondi  through  Turkwa  (the  centre  of 
the  gold-mining  industry)  to  Ktimasi  (168  miles  in  length),  which  was  opened  a  couple 
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of  years  ago,  has  done  well  in  the  past  year,  the  revenue  being  the  highest  yet  earned. 
The  mining  industry  was  active,  and  consequently  the  people,  all  agriculturists,  found 
a  good  local  market  and  did  well.  The  Turqua-Prestea  railway  cannot  be  completed 
until  the  bridge  which  is  under  erection  is  completed.  The  survey  for  a  branch  line 
to  the  Bibiani  goldfields  has  been  sanctioned.  The  harbour  works  at  Accra  (the  seat 
of  Government)  are  making  progress — the  breakwater  extension  and  jetty.  At  Sekondi 
on  the  quay  extension  and  other  harbour  works  good  progress  is  being  made.  On  the 
Accra-Akwapim  railway  the  heavy  rains  of  June  did  much  damage,  and  the  damage 
from  floods  has  delayed  the  completion  of  the  line.  The  country  is  without  doubt  very 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  but  the  climate  (like  Southern  Nigeria  and 
other  West  African  coast  lands)  is  damp,  hot,  malarious,  and  unhealthy,  and  interferes 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 

TRINIDAD. 

Hallway  Extension. — The  existing  railway  mileage  of  the  island  (only  eighty-nine 
miles)  is  to  be  added  to  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  (1)  from  Tabaquita  to  Rio 
Claro  (about  fifteen  miles),  and  (2)  from  San  Fernando  to  Siparia  (sixteen  miles). 
Additional  rolling-stock  is  to  be  provided,  while,  inter  alia,  the  station  at  Port  of  Spain 
is  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  In  view  of  the  developments  now  taking  place  in  the 
island  these  much-needed  improvements  are  much  required. 

HONGKONG. 

The  Hongkong  University.-  Sir  Frederic  Lugard  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  which  is  attending  his  University  scheme,  which  he  has  advocated  with  so 
much  energy  and  ability.  The  University  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1912.  Appended 
to  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  undertaking  published 
by  the  Hongkong  Government  are  some  "  Notes  for  R-eaders  in  England,"  indicating 
certain  bearings  which  the  University  has  upon  British  interests  in  the  Far  East : 
' '  Already  in  the  Far  East  France,  and  especially  Germany,  are  taking  steps  to  promote 
the  study  of  their  own  languages  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  Western  education. 
If  British  interests,  both  commercial  and  political,  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  the  friendly  rivalry  of  other  nations,  it  is  essential  that  the  predominance  of  the 
English  language  should  be  unchallenged,  and  that  it  should  be  the  medium  of  acquiring 
Western  knowledge.  Simultaneously  with  the  new  demand  in  China,  the  political 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  With  the  acquisition 
by  Japan  of  Western  civilisation  and  learning,  and  the  advent  of  European  and 
American  competition,  Great  Britain  no  longer  holds  the  unique  position  she  did  in 
the  old  days,  and  new  efforts  are  needed.  The  establishment  of  a  University  in  which 
English  is  the  medium  of  instruction  cannot  but  give  a  great  impetus  in  this  direction. 
The  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Hongkong  are  Chinese,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Macao,  it  is  the  oldest  Western  settlement  in  China.  Its  geographical  position 
(in  close  proximity  to  the  great  centre  of  population  at  Canton)  and  its  predominance 
as  a  port  and  mart  of  exchange  combine  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  natural  centre  for 
Western  education  in  the  East.  The  advantage  taken  of  our  existing  educational 
agencies  by  the  Chinese  from  the  mainland — the  confidence  they  have  inspired  and  the 
success  they  have  achieved — together  with  the  traditional  friendly  relations  between 
the  Colony  and  China  combine  to  offer  every  prospect  of  success." 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  EDITOB. — SIB, — 

May  I,  through  the  medium  of  your  influential  Journal,  appeal  to  those  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  their  practical  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  establishment  in  the  Cape  Province  of  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
Natives  ? 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  was  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  South  African 
Native  Affairs  Commission  (1903-1905),  who  unanimously  recommended  that  it  should 
be  founded  and  maintained  by  the  several  Governments ;  and  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Natives  themselves  to  bring  about  its  establishment  have  the  warm  support 
of  such  well-known  South  Africans  as  Lord  de  Villiers,  Mr.  Merriman,  Mr.  Sauer, 
Dr.  Jameson,  Colonel  Crewe,  Colonel  Stanford,  Mr.  Marshall  Campbell,  Mr.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  Mr.  Howard  Pirn,  Sir  John  Fraser,  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  Sir 
William  Thome,  Sir  W.  Bisset  Berry,  and  many  others,  including  the  leaders  of  all 
the  Christian  Churches  engaged  in  Native  work. 

While  the  number  of  Native  children  attending  elementary  schools  has  risen  within 
the  past  sixty  years  from  9000  to  170,000,  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made  for 
their  secondary,  higher,  technical,  or  agricultural  education,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  last  few  years  over  two  hundred  Natives  have  sought  in  America  and  England  the 
instruction  they  cannot  obtain  in  their  home  land.  This,  it  is  felt,  is  undesirable, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  these  countries 
as  compared  with  those  of  South  Africa — these  students  may  return  home  strangers 
to  their  own  race,  to  become  only  centres  of  discontent  and  disaffection.  There  exists 
at  present  not  a  few  who  teach  their  fellow-Natives  to  look  to  America  rather  than 
to  South  Africa  for  help  and  sympathy  in  their  efforts  to  raise  themselves,  and  this 
will  not  conduce  to  the  future  peace  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Native  Affairs  Commission  has  recommended,  by  providing  in  South 
Africa  the  means  for  satisfying  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  Natives  in  the  direction 
of  better  and  higher  education,  would,  it  is  believed,  help  to  foster  a  more  friendly 
spirit  Jbetween  them  and  the  European  population  of  the  country.  It  would  be  most 
opportune  at  the  present  time,  when  the  separatist  movements,  known  generally  under 
the  term  "  Ethiopianism,"  have  certainly  received  fresh  impetus  by  the  introduction 
of  the  "  colour  bar  "  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  points  of  the  scheme,  in  support  of  which  I  now  appeal,  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows:  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  college  at  Fort  Hare,  near  the 
Lovedale  Institution,  where  a  farm  of  about  seven  hundred  acres  has  been  secured.  The 
full  control  of  the  college  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Governing  Council,  which  will  be 
representative  of  the  Government,  the  Founders  (European  and  Native),  the  University, 
and  the  Churches  co-operating  in  the  college.  While  its  promoters  intend  that  the 
institution  shall  have  a  decidedly  Christian  tone,  no  religious  teaching  will  be  under- 
taken by  it ;  but  the  several  Christian  Churches  have  been  invited  to  build  hostels  in 
connection  with  the  college  for  the  boarding  and  religious  training  of  their  students. 
The  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian  Churches  have  intimated  their  desire  to 
build  such  hostels.  It  is  also  felt  that  in  framing  the  college  courses  the  Council 
should  take  into  account  the  tremendous  difference — in  language,  inherited  beliefs, 
prejudices  and  instincts,  in  environment  and  early  up-bringing,  in  position  in  after- 
life—between the  average  Native  and  European  student,  and  that,  while  provision 
should  be  made  for  any  student  desirous  and  capable  of  profiting  by  a  university 
education,  the  primary  aim  of  the  college  should  be  to  produce  Native  men  of  character, 
trained  to  do  useful  work  for  their  own  people  and  themselves. 
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To  give  effect  to  these  proposals,  ail  Executive  Board*  has  been  appointed,  and  a 
sum  of  £40,000  (for  which  the  Board  acts  as  Trustees,  and  of  which  £18,000  has  been 
contributed  by  Natives)  has  already  been  promised.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum, 
however,  is  promised  conditional  upon  the  initial  capital  reaching  a  total  of  £50,000. 
An  additional  £10,000  therefore  remains  to  be  raised,  and  the  Executive  Board 
earnestly  appeals  for  this  sum.  An  account  has  been  opened  at  the  Standard  Bank 
of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  and  cheques  may  be  made 
payable  to  the  Native  College  (British)  Fund  account. 

I  am,  Sir  (on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Board), 

K.  A.  HOBAET  HOUGHTON',  Hon.  Secretary. 

P.S. — Anyone  desiring  further  information  than  it  has  been  possible  to  condense 
into  such  a  letter  as  this  will  kindly  communicate  with  me  at  the  address  given. 

2  Clarinda  Park,  Kingstown,  Ireland :    November  21,  1910. 

*  The  members  of  the  Board  are  :  Rev.  J.  Henderson  (Chairman),  the  Hun.  J.  W.  Sauer,  M.L.A., 
Senator  Col.  W.  E.  Stanford,  C.M.G.,  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Crewe,  C.B.,  M.L.A.,  Senator  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Schreiner,  K.C.,  Rev.  Prof.  Marais,  D.D.,  J.  G.  Weir,  Dr.  N.  Macvicar,  N.  C.  Thompson, 
K.  A.  Hobart  Houghton,  J.  Tengo  Jabavu,  S.  P.  Gasa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence,  which  should    be  type-written 
if  possible,  but  he  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  or  return  articles.] 


EEVIEWS. 

THE    BEOAD    STONE    OF    EMPIRE.* 

This  work  is  the  swan  song  of  a  man  who  has  served  his  country  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  many  capacities.  Successively  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  in 
Mauritius,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieut.  - 
Governor,  and,  finally,  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  and  Mauritius,  few  men 
have  had  more  opportunities  for  studying  the  problems  involved  in  the  efficient 
administration  of  our  "  Crown  Colonies  and  Places."  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  author  tells  us,  that  the  question  was  first  raised  in 
outline,  a  discussion  which  in  its  present  form  has  been  greatly  expanded.  The  problems 
dealt  with  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  "an  appropriate  form  of  government,  appropriate 
laws,  an  appropriate  population,  appropriate  methods  of  development,  appropriate 
fiscal  systems,  and  an  appropriate  scheme  of  defence." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  consideration  of  these  problems  has  been  greatly 
neglected  in  the  past,  and  the  extent  in  area  and  population  alone  of  these  Crown 
Colonies,  as  compared  with  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire,  is  enough  by 
itself  to  provide  justification  for  the  writing  of  this  book.  Sir  Charles  Bruce  gives, 
at  the  outset,  a  table  which  brings  home  to  the  reader  at  once  the  share  within  the 
Empire  of  the  Crown  Colonies:- — 

Aiva  in  S.|.  Miles  Population 

United  Kingdom         120,000  44,500,000 

Dominions        7,500,000  18,000,000 

Crown  Colonies          1,860,000  40,000,000 

India    .,                                                               1,800,000  30C,OCO.OOO 


*  The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire  :  Problems  of  Crown  Colony  Administration.     Sir  Charles  Bruce. 
2  vols.     8vo.     Pp.  511,  555.     Macmillan,  1910.     5£  lb.— 30*. 
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(These  figures  are,  of  course,  only  approximate,  and  the  conflict  of  estimates,  official 
and  otherwise,  is  noted  by  the  author.)  Moreover,  the  territories  of  the  Dominions  do 
not  lie  wholly  in  temperate  zones,  nor  are  all  the  Crown  Colonies  within  the  tropics — 
for  instance,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  One  powerful 
reason  for  paying  closer  attention  to  this  question  of  our  Crown  Colonies  is  their 
increasing  importance  to  the  temperate  sections  of  the  Empire,  of  which  they  are  so 
largely  complementary.  In  all  parts  of  the  world — not  merely  within  the  British 
Empire — the  temperate  countries  are  looking  more  and  more  to  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical lands  for  raw  material  and  food  supplies,  as  may  be  realised  when 
we  reflect  on  the  character  of  recent  American  expansion,  and  on  the  extent  of  the 
tropical  dependencies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  which  may  be  added  before  long 
both  South  Africa  and  Canada.  The  author  quotes  with  effect  a  passage  from  an 
address  given  by  Lord  Milner  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "Nothing," 
he  said,  "  strikes  me  more  constantly  in  what  I  may  call  the  misdirection  of  energy  than 
the  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  and  ingenuity — 
and,  I  may  add,  temper — expended  on  the  least  of  our  home  political  questions,  com- 
pared with  the  plentiful  lack  of  thought  and  energy  devoted  to  even  the  biggest  problems 
of  Empire,  and  especially  the  biggest  problems  of  our  Crown  Colonies." 

The  author  begins  with  a  lucid  sketch  of  our  National,  Colonial,  and  Imperial  policy 
in  the  last  century,  followed  by  chapters  or  sections  on  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Colonial 
Governor,  Local  Government,  Law,  Labour,  Race,  Health,  Education,  Religion,  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  Commerce,  Finance,  Transport,  Meteorology,  Imperial  Communi- 
cations, Fiscal  System,  Expansion,  Defence,  and,  lastly,  the  Crown  as  "a  link  of 
Empire."  The  range,  therefore,  is  a  very  wide  one,  and,  if  fault  is  to  be  found,  it 
is  the  rather  discursive  character  of  some  sections  of  the  work  and  the  too  detailed 
illustration  of  some  parts  of  his  subject  drawn  from,  his  varied  experiences.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  author  has  produced  a  work  in  which  will  be  found  throughout 
the  broad,  the  long  view,  influenced  and  tempered  by  the  intimate  knowledge  of  detail 
acquired  in  a  long  administrative  career — no  ordinary  combination,  it  may  be  remarked. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  many  intricate  questions  raised  it  is  apparent  that  the  author 
is  a  man  just  and  generous  towards  the  non-British  races  within  the  Empire,  though 
free  from  sentimentality,  and  therefore  his  discussions  of  the  problem  of  race  and 
other  allied  questions  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  work  is  produced  in  an  admirable  form  and  is  supplied  with  a  good  index, 
useful  appendices,  and  two  valuable  maps,  those  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume — the 
map  of  the  world  showing  the  British  Empire  (on  Mollweide's  projection)  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Dependencies  wholly  or  partly  within  the  tropics.  "The  Broad 
Stone  of  Empire  "  will  long  be  consulted  by  the  student,  by  the  statesman,  and  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  write  on  the  subjects  treated. 

AMERICA'S  POLE.* 

No  one  can  read  Commander  Peary's  plain  and  straightforward  narrative  of  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  without  being  convinced  of  the  terrible  hardships  and 
privations  that  are  the  accompaniment  of  all  Arctic  exploration.  Too  frequently  the 
years  of  patient  toil,  planning,  and  privation  that  have  preceded  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  brilliancy  of  the  achievement.  Commander  Peary's  feat  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  by  one  who  had  not  made  Arctic  travel  his  life's  work.  It  is  in  reality 
the  consummation  of  a  series  of  scarcely  less  brilliant  voyages  which  were  taken  in 
pursuance  of  his  one  compelling  aim.  The  accumulated  experience  thus  gained  made 

*  The  North  Pole.  Robert  E.  Peary.  4to.  Pp.  xii— 314.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1910.  4  lb.— 25*.  net. 
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possible  the  completeness  of  the  preparations  for  the  final  dash  to  the  Pole.  With 
respect  to  many  books  of  Arctic  travel  it  can  be  truly  said  that  they  contain  an  un- 
interesting succession  of  adventures— uninteresting  because  of  their  very  similarity  and 
because  the  underlying  and  inner  causes  at  work  are  so  frequently  overlooked.  But 
Mr.  Peary  strikes  at  the  outset  a  new  note,  which  makes  his  book  an  intensely  interesting 
and  vivid  narrative  of  a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  a  gamble  in 
which,  however  skilful  the  player,  blind  chance  at  least  held  the  controlling  hand.  In 
a  few  well-chosen  words  he  clears  away  a  host  of  misconceptions  as  to  the  difficulties  of 
Arctic  travel  and  makes  clear  to  the  reader  that  not  only  must  the  successful  leader 
possess  courage,  hardihood,  and  perseverance,  but  that  he  must  also  be  a  master  of 
organisation,  be  able  to  control  and  command  men,  have  a  ready  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  the  native  Esquimaux,  without  whose  assistance  no  exploration  could 
be  carried  on,  and,  above  all,  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  all  eventualities  which 
years  of  preparation  may  have  suggested.  The  perils  that  attended  Commander  Peary's 
attack  on  the  North  Pole  were  not  a  whit  less  dangerous  than  those  which  confronted 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  although  it  may  seem  to  some  that 
the  danger  of  surmounting  almost  impassable  barriers  of  ice  and  of  scaling  towering 
glaciers  is  greater  than  the  crossing  of  frozen  seas,  however  rough  and  heaped-up  the 
ice.  But  Commander  Peary  was  always  confronted  with  an  unknown  quantity,  which 
eventually  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  his  party — 
Professor  Ross  Marvin — and  might  at  any  time  have  involved  all  sections  of  his  army 
in  irretrievable  disaster.  The  ever-present  danger  of  coming  across  an  open  "  lead  " 
in  the  ice,  of  from  a  few  feet  to  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth,  was  a  perpetual  nightmare  to 
the  intrepid  explorers,  and  the  far  greater  danger  of  one  of  these  openings  occurring 
suddenly  in  front  or  in  the  rear,  or  even  beneath  the  night's  encampment,  added  an 
element  of  danger  that  is  not  present  with  the  traveller  upon  land.  These  '"  leads  " 
obey  no  apparent  law  of  nature.  On  one  occasion  Commander  Peary  was  delayed  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  on  another  the  "  lead  "  opened  in  the  night  in  the  centre  of 
his  encampment. 

Commander  Peary's  narrative  contains  many  facts  of  interest  to  the  reader.  He 
gives  due  credit  to  the  help  afforded  him  by  the  Esquimaux,  without  whose  aid  the 
American  flag  would  never  have  been  planted  on 'the  North  Pole.  In  one  chapter  a 
most  interesting  account  is  given  of  these  people,  amongst  whom  Commander  Peary 
hopes  well-meaning  but  foolish  people  will  not  introduce  the  so-called  blessings  of 
civilisation.  He  describes  the  series  of  supporting  parties  who  were  left  behind  at  the 
arranged  places,  so  that  the  leader  and  his  chosen  few,  with  the  pick  of  the  dogs,  could 
make  their  final  dash  for  the  Pole.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Commander  Peary 
did  not  choose  to  share  the  honour  of  the  discovery  with  another  white  man.  He, 
indeed,  gives  reasons  why  he  considered  this  impossible ;  but  the  reader  feels  that  when 
the  supreme  moment  was  reached  the  presence  of  at  least  one  of  those  who  so  ably  sup- 
ported their  leader  would  not  have  taken  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  Peary's  achieve- 
ment and  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  In  the  book 
itself  it  is  just  where  the  prize  is  within  grasp  that  the  interest  somewhat  flags. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  reader  feels  that  the  goal  once  reached  half  the  interest  has 
gone,  or  whether  it  be  that  Commander  Peary  himself  felt  that  the  completion  of  his 
life's  work  left  a  void,  the  fact  remains  that  the  opening  chapters  of  strenuous  desire 
and  unfulfilled  hopes  are  much  more  convincing  and  interesting  than  the  final  chapters 
of  achievement  and  fulfilment.  The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  well-produced 
volume  are  excellent.  In  particular  one  i>f  1ht-  umst  delightful  pictures  is  that  of 
"  Eskimo  children,"  which  is  really  a  charming  study.  P.  E.  L. 
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AN   IMPERIAL   COMMONWEALTH.* 

Of  the  making  of  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  there 
is  no  end.  Mr.  Enoch,  who  is  known  as  an  ardent  Imperialist  and  whose  personal 
-acquaintance  with  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  is  extensive,  has  embodied  his 
proposals  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  undeveloped  tracts  in  the  Overseas  Dominions 
in  a  volume  which  he  terms  "  An  Imperial  Commonwealth."  There  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  the  proposals  which  he  enunciates.  The  ordinary  reader  will,  however 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  author  is  a  man  born  fifty  years  too  late.  Had  Mr! 
Enoch's  views  been  formulated  when  the  Dominions  were  in  their  infancy,  and  had  they 
been  carried  to  fulfilment,  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  British  Empire.  But  un- 
fortunately neither  were  the  ideas  expressed,  nor  was  the  Empire  ready  for  their 
acceptance,  any  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Enoch  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  Great  Britain  made  a  colossal  error— comparable  with  the  mistake  of  King 
Lear—when  she  parted  with  all  interest  in  the  land  of  the  Colonies.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  deliberate  casting  away  of  the  heritage  of  the  British  people.  "  A  handful 
of  Colonists  dwelling  on  one  edge  of  an  uninhabited  continent  is  given  a  charter,  and 
straightway  sets  to  work  to  proclaim  themselves  its  master,  and  to  exclude  the  exercise 
of  rights  and  enjoyment  by  the  parent  State  who  created  them."  There  is,  of  course, 
something  to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view.  Mr.  Enoch,  however,  recognises  the  accom- 
plished fact.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is  threefold — to  remedy  what  he  considers  an 
initial  blunder  in  statecraft  by  enabling  British  municipalities  to  obtain  or  buy  back 
tracts  of  land  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  such  municipalities ;  to  cause  a 
steady  flow  of  emigration  from  this  country  to  the  selected  areas  and  so  relieve  the 
congestion  of  population;  and  to  promote  the  idea  of  Empire-ownership  amongst  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  by  giving  them  a  personal  share  and  interest  in  this  "  property." 
Mr.  Enoch  is  quite  right  when  he  suggests  that  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  take 
little  interest  in  the  Empire  because  they  do  not  realise  that  they  have  any  tangible  share 
in  it.  They  are  not  owners  of  the  land — the  basis  of  all  property.  He  believes  that  this 
interest,  this  feeling  of  ownership,  can  be  created  if  only  the  different  municipalities, 
or  even  organised  bodies  of  local  citizens,  will  obtain  large  tracts  of  land  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  on  which  to  settle  the  surplus  population  of  their  own 
districts.  Such  land  is  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  municipality — the  new  colonists 
paying  rent  in  kind  or  in  money.  On  the  face  of  it  the  scheme  sounds  an  excellent  one. 
We  would  not  like  to  say  one  word  of  discouragement  to  the  author,  but  the  difficulties 
of  even  initiating  such  a  plan  have  to  be  faced — and  there  are  many  lions  in  the  way. 
Municipal  apathy  has  to  be  overcome,  the  innate  conservatism  of  Government  depaii- 
ments  broken  down,  the  sanction  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  initial  outlay  of  money  to 
be  obtained.  And,  above  all,  the  hostility  of  all  those  who  are  opposed  to  anything 
new  and  untried  to  be  brushed  aside,  and  the  ignorance,  colossal  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
what  the  scheme  really  means  to  be  changed  into  an  intelligent  apreheiision  of  all  that 
it  would  mean  to  the  Empire  if  it  could  only  be  carried  out.  We  fear,  however,  that 
no  such  awakening  will  take  place  till,  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  it  is  too  late. 
There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Enoch's  plan  that  he  has  apparently  overlooked.  Does  he 
believe  that,  supposing  his  scheme  were  carried  through  and  communities  from  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  or  any  other  English  city  were  established  in  their 
new  Manchesters  beyond  the  seas,  they  or  their  descendants  would  be  willing  to  pay 
in  pereptuity  rent  for  their  lands  to  the  cities  of  their  immediate  origin  ?  The  bond 
would  be  insensibly  weakened,  the  colonists  would  blame  the  country  of  their  adoption 

*  An  Imperial  Commonwealth.  Reginald  C.  Enoch.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  254.  London  : 
Grant  Richards,  Ltd.,  1910.  13  oz.—  3*.  6rf.  net. 
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for  having  alienated  the  land  even  as  Mr.  Enoch  blames  Great  Britain,  and  the  second 
condition  would  be  no  better  than  the  first.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  providing  the 
lions  in  the  way  were  first  routed,  the  scheme  is  perhaps  workable,  but  we  do  not  see 
m  it  anything  more  than  an  excellent  plan  for  a  species  of  co-operative  colonisation. 
Much  useful  emigration  work  could  doubtless  be  achieved  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Enoch's 
suggestions,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clear-sighted  statesmanship  should  not 
encourage  the  formulation  and  accomplishment  of  some  well-thought-out  plan  of 
municipal  or  county  areas  in  the  Overseas  Dominions.  PEL 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   SKETCHES.* 

Miss  Southey's  reminiscences  of  her  visits  to  South  Africa  are  told  in  a  racy  and 
interesting  style  and  form  one  of  the  best  books  of  this  nature  lately  published.  As  a 
niece  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Southey,  and  a  near  relative  of  Sir  John  Frost,  she  had 
many  relations  in  South  Africa,  and  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  she  had  of 
seeing  the  mode  of  life  at  the  Cape.  Her  visits  extended  from  the  year  1893  to  the 
end  of  1904,  and  during  that  time  she  came  into  contact  with  many  people  well  known 
in  the  political  and  social  life  of  South  Africa  and  learned  much  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  1899.  From  an  outside  and  yet  intimate  standpoint 
she  saw  much  of  interest  during  her  visits,  and  relates  many  little  events  that  would 
probably  be  entirely  overlooked  by  a  resident  of  Cape  Colony,  but  which,  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  are  of  the  more  interest  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  country.  And  the 
manner  in  which  these  stories  are  told  is  certainly  entertaining.  On  many  of  Miss 
Southey's  visits  she  had  to  undergo  the  process  of  being  landed  from  the  ship  in  one 
of  those  baskets  which  cause  so  much  interest  to  the  onlookers  but  misery  to  those  who 
are  experimented  upon.  Miss  Southey  is  not  quite  correct  when  she  states  that  the 
basket  is  used  at  Durban  for  putting  passengers  into  the  tugs.  Since  1904  the  largest 
ocean-going  vessels  have  been  able  to  get  across  the  bar.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
only  ports  of  any  size  where  the  primitive  arrangement  of  a  basket  or  chair  is  in  use 
are  Swakopmund,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Beira,  and  Chinde — at  the  last  on 
every  occasion.  Only  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  sudden  bump  when  the  basket 
reaches  the  tug,  or  seen  anyone  fall  from  the  chair  as  has  happened  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  can  sympathise  with  the  authoress  when  she  describes  the  perils  of  this  mode 
of  being  landed  in  the  teeth  of  a  south-easter.  One  of  the  best  tales  related  by  Miss 
Southey  is  concerned  with  the  theatre  at  Cape  Town.  "  A  well-known  operatic  star 
from  England  was  the  prima  donna  in  '  II  Trovatore,'  and,  as  most  of  the  other  singers 
were  local  productions,  a  hitch  occurred  before  the  performance,  as  the  lady  insisted 
upon  singing  in  Italian  and  the  local  contingent  could  only  manage  English.  At  last 
a  compromise  was  arrived  at ;  the  star  sang  in  Italian  and— the  rest  stuck  to  their  native 
tongue."  The  result  may  be  imagined.  There  are  many  such  stories  in  this  volume, 
which  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and  also  to  those  who  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  many  little  events  Miss  Southey  describes.  "  Storm 
and  Sunshine  in  South  Africa  "  is  emphatically  an  amusing  and  entertaining  book. 

*  Storm  and  Sunshine  in  South  Africa.  Rosamond  Southey  and  Frances  Slaughter.  8vo. 
Pp.  vii-378.  London  :  John  Murray,  1910.  12s.  net. 
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Barnett,    John.— Fighting  Admirals.      Post  8vo.     Pp.   309.      London  :   Smith,   Elder  &   Co. 

1910.     10  oz.— 6s. 

"  We,  considering  that  our  progenitors,  Kings  of  England,  were  lords  of  the  English  sea 
on  every  side,  and  also  defenders  against  invasions  of  enemies  before  these  times,  it  would 
much  grieve  us  if  our  royal  honour  in  such  defence  should  perish  or  be  in  aught  diminished 
in  our  time,  which  God  forbid !  "  With  these  ringing  words,  quoted  from  Edward 
Plantagenet,  Mr.  Barnett  opens  his  thirteen  stirring  essays  on  some  of  England's  greatest 
admirals.  Edward  I.  makes  a  fitting  introduction  to  this  well-written  and  timely  volume, 
for  it  was  to  him,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  that  the  beginning  of  British  sea-power  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Without  the  command  of  the  sea  which  Edward  Plantagenet  achieved  at  the 
crushing  victory  of  Sluys,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  first  Edward  and  his  martial 
son  in  the  fair  land  of  France  would  have  been  impossible.  Mr.  Barnett  writes  with  a  style 
that  is  at  once  incisive  and  charming.  Something  of  the  old  warrior  spirit  seems  to  have 
entered  into  his  pen.  It  is  good  to  read  of  Raleigh,  Hawkins,  Blake,  Benbow,  and  Shovel 
at  any  time,  but  more  especially  when  their  achievements  are  described  by  Mr.  Barnett. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  is  that  on  the  old  Impregnable  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Caledonia,  was  lately  broken  up  off  Charlton,  near  Greenwich.  The  Impregnable, 
forgotten,  and  even  lost  sight  of  under  a  new  name,  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Algiers  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago ;  carried  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  now  no  longer  our 
only  ' '  sailor  king ' '  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  bore  the  Tsar  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  in  1814. 

Brown,   George. — Melanesians  and  Polynesians — their  Life-histories  Described  and  Compared. 
8vo.     Pp.  xv+451.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1910.    34  oz.— 12s.  net 

There  are  many  important  and  little-known  ethnological  facts  recorded  in  this  interesting 
volume.  Probably  no  man  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
of  the  East  and  West  Pacific  than  the  author,  whose  acquaintance  with  this  region  extends 
over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years.  Dr.  Brown  resided  in  Samoa  for  fourteen  years,  from 
1860  to  1874,  and  afterwards  in  New  Britain  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  At  the  time  of  his 
first  residence  in  the  New  Britain  group — or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
since  the  islands  became  a  German  Dependency  in  1884— there  was  no  other  white  man 
living  in  the  group.  Dr.  Brown's  observations  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  value,  as  they 
describe  the  native  when  untouched  by  the  more  or  less  contaminating  influence  of  European 
civilisation.  In  all  the  islands  he  visited  Dr.  Brown  made  full  use  of  the  unique  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  making  anthropological  and  ethnological  notes.  These  are  in  the  main 
extremely  interesting  and  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian 
peoples.  They  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Samoa  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  excellent  photographs.  Dr.  Brown  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being 
able  to  write  without  moralising  on  the  customs  he  has  observed,  and  as  the  whole  of  his  book 
has  been  written  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  supplemented  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Parkinson  and  other  authorities,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Pacific  ethnography.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  advanced  no  theories  of  his  own  about  the  many  savage 
religious  customs  and  beliefs  which  he  noticed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  investigations 
are  free  from  the  bias  and  preconceived  opinions  that  so  frequently  discount  works  of  this 
nature.  We  have  only  space  for  one  of  the  many  important  facts  noted  in  this  book,  and  we 
give  it  as  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Brown  has  made  his  observations. 
In  speaking  of  cannibalism,  he  states  that  ' '  the  man  who  is  cutting  up  a  body  will  tie  some- 
thing over  his  mouth  and  nose  during  the  operation  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  from 
entering  into  him.  For  the  same  reason,  when  a  body  is  being  eaten,  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  shut,  and  afterwards  the  people  all  shout,  blow  horns,  shake  spears,  &c.,  to  frighten 
away  the  ghost  or  ghosts  of  the  man  or  men  they  have  eaten."  Dr.  Brown's  account  of 
exogamy  and  totemism  in  New  Britain,  where  the  natives  speak  of  the  totem  as  "  our 
relative,"  is  an  important  contribution  to  this  interesting  subject. 

Currey,    E.   Hamilton.  —Sea  Wolves  of  the  Mediterranean:  The  Grand  Period  of  the  Moslem 
Corsairs.    8vo.     Pp.  xv+399.     London  :  John  Murray.     1910.     Ws.  6d.  net. 

The  story  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  has  often  been  told.  In  the  hands  of  Commander 
Currey  it  loses  nothing  in  the  retelling.  "The  Sea- wolves  of  the  Mediterranean"  is  a  stir- 
ring and  fascinating  book,  decidedly  well  written.  The  author  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
dramatic,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  of  his  volume — which  is,  apparently,  a 
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"maiden  effort."  There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  the  history  of  these  Moslem  adventurers, 
so  much  that  is  picturesque,  and  even  at  times  chivalrous — at  least,  in  the  earlier  period — 
so  much  that  is  cruel  and  rapacious,  even  in  a  heartless  age,  when  human  life  as  such  was 
of  small  value,  that  the  task  of  fixing  upon  suitable  incidents  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Commander  Currey  has,  however,  made  an  excellent  selection.  Starting  with  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  he  presents  a  succession  of  pictures,  in  which  Uruj  and 
Kheyr-ed-Din  Barbarossa  are  confronted  by  Andrea  Doria,  in  which  Dragut  meets  his 
chief  opponent  in  La  Valette,  in  which  corsair  and  knight,  galley-slave  and  janissary  play 
their  pre-ordained  parts  in  the  drama  of  history.  In  the  long  struggle  between  Moslem 
and  Christian,  the  "  sea- wolves  "  of  the  Barbary  shores  played  no  unimportant  part.  They 
were  always  the  active  allies  of  the  Sultan  and  the  dreaded  enemies  of  Christendom. 
Commander  Currey  carries  his  narrative  no  later  than  the  great  sea  fight  of  Lepanto,  that 
welter  of  blood  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Turkish  sea-power.  We  are  therefore 
spared  the  narrative  of  the  ignominy  so  long  suffered  by  Europe  at  the  hands  of  the  pirate 
hordes  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  North  African  coast.  The  untold  sufferings  of  their 
countless  Christian  slaves  and  the  fierce  and  cruel  deeds  of  their  masters  are  no  part  of  the 
"grand  period"  of  the  Moslem  corsairs  about  which  Commander  Currey  writes.  Two  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  book  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  siege  of  Malta  in  1565. 

Wenz,    Paul.— Sous  la  Croix  du  Sud.     Post  8vo.     Pp.   304.     Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et   Cie., 

8  Rue  Garanciere.     1910.     3f.  50c. 

This  contains  a  number  of  amusing  sketches  of  life  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  South 
Pacific  by  an  author  well  acquainted  with  Australian  life  and  customs.  They  are  written 
with  considerable  verve,  and  are  always  pleasing  in  spite  of  an  occasional  vein  of  gentle 
satire  which  may  sometimes  be  detected.  Thus  in  a  sketch  of  "  Johnny,"  an  Australian 
schoolboy,  the  author  writes  :  "  La  geographic  de  1'empire  britannique  qui  vient  ensuite, 
donne  a  cette  marmaille  peu  enthousiaste  une  vague  impression  que  1'Angleterre  est  une 
dependance  de  1'Australie.  De  cette  education  primitive,  il  ne  leur  restera  presque  rien  : 
les  heros  de  leur  enfance  ne  sont  ni  Henri  V.,  ni  Wellington,  mais  bien  le  capitaine  Cook, 
W.  G.  Grace,  le  fameux  cricketer,  Tom  Corrigan,  le  jockey  qu'on  a  chante  en  vers,  ou  les 
freres  Kelly,  les  bandits  legendaires. "  The  opening  chapter  contains  an  amusing  account 
of  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Forbes.  "Les  bars  sont  bondes,  tout  le  monde  parle  moutons, 
chevaux  de  course,  lapins  et,  par  une  habitude  devenue  legendaire  en  Australie,  du  beau 
temps,  c'est-a-dire  de  la  pluie  qu'on  attend."  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  annual  or 
bi-annual  agricultural  shows  form  the  event  of  the  year  in  an  Australian  up-country  town. 

Enriquez,  C.  M. —  The  Pathan  Borderland:  A  Consecutive  Account  of  the  Country  and  People 
on  and  Beyond  the  Indian  Frontier  from  Chitral  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  vi  +  141.  Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.  1910.  Bs.  4/8. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  little  book  is  Assistant  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  Pathans, 
and  he  writes  not  only  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  he  describes,  but  with, 
what  is  far  more  rare,  a  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
modes  of  thought,  and  outlook  upon  life.  This  is  so  evident  to  the  reader  that  one  thinks 
that  the  author  must  have  considerable  success  in  the  special  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 
There  are  few  books  dealing  adequately  with  the  little-known  outlying  regions  of  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province.  There  are  several  books  on  Chitral,  but  few,  if  any,  that  describe 
consecutively  Peshawar  and  the  less  known  districts  of  Yusupzai,  Kohat,  Samana,  Kurram, 
Tochi,  and  Derajat.  Lieut.  Enriquez  considers  Peshawar  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  of 
the  East,  for  it  is  there  that  India  comes  into  contact  with  Central  Asia,  and  Afghans,  Afridis, 
Yusupzais,  Mohmands,  Hazaras,  Chitralis,  and  men  from  Kokhand,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and 
many  another  half-known  Central  Asian  city  find  a  common  meeting  place.  Besides  the 
wealth  of  ethnological  lore  which  is  to  be  gleaned  in  this  part  of  India  there  is  a  store  of 
archaeological  remains  which  are  even  now  often  unknown  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  These 
remains  of  the  Greek,  Buddhist,  and  other  civilisations  are  extremely  numerous.  In  Peshawar 
coins  of  Menandar  (B.C.  126)  are  still  common,  and  those  of  the  Scythian  and  Hindu  dynasties 
are  frequently  to  be  obtained  from  the  money-changers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lieut. 
Enriquez  will  extend  his  investigations,  as  there  is  great  need  of  an  exhaustive  and  authorita- 
tive book  on  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  North- Western  Frontier. 

Campbell,  Wilfred. —  The  Beauty,  Hlfton/.  /'n/nniiri\  <m<l  .M yx/<  ;•//  of  Ilir  Canadian  Lake 
Region.  8vo.  Pp.  191.  Toronto  :  The  Musson  Book  Company  1910.  18  oz. 

Dr.  Campbell's  poems  are  well  known  to  readers  of  Canadian  literature.  His  book  on  the 
Canadian  Lake  region  will,  therefore,  be  welcome  to  those  who  admire  his  poetry,  for  in 
addition  to  the  descriptive  matter  it  contains  many  charming  poems.  Dr.  Campbell's  account 
of  this  fascinating  region  of  great  waterways  and  numberless  islands  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, for  being  a  poet  by  nature  he  revels  in  their  beauty  and  romance.  This  book  is 
most  tastefully  produced  and  splendidly  illustrated  ;md  would  make  a  capital  gift-book. 
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Dennett,    K.    E.-.V /;/<//>///   ,S7</ <//>.-•.    <»•   the   Iteligioiig   and   I'oliliial   Sy*l<  HI*   <>f   ///<•    Ynni/m. 

8vo.  Pp.  xv+'235.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1910.  23  oz.—Ss.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Dennett's  book  is  designed  mainly  for  the  student  of  West  African  religious  customs 
and  beliefs  and  their  origin,  and  presupposes  a  fairly  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  will  be  of  much  use  to  officials  in  Nigeria,  to  whom  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  underlying  native  custom  is  so  necessary.  That  the  Yoruba  are 
capable  of  a  degree  of  civilisation  formerly  believed  impossible  is  now  recognised.  Mr. 
Dennett's  careful  researches  into  their  modes  of  thought  illustrate  the  thesis  that  here  at 
least  is  a  race  which  may  do  much  under  suitable  guidance  in  the  regeneration  of  West  Africa. 
There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  custom  regulating  land  tenure,  a  matter  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  the  administrator  in  West  Africa.  Apart  from  its  ethnological  interest,  Mr.  Dennett's 
book  is  of  considerable  value  as  an  historical  study  of  the  peoples  of  the  Yoruba  country. 

Marriott,    J.    A.     E.— English   Political    Institutions:    An   Introductory   Study.      Post   8vo. 

Pp.  viii+347.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1910.     17  oz. — 4s.  6d. 

The  author  believes  that  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  institutions  is  commenced  at 
the  wrong  end.  "Most  people,"  he  says,  "will  interest  themselves  more  in  the  Civitas 
and  the  Vicus,  the  Shire  and  Hundred,  in  Borough  and  Township,  if  they  can  first  be  inter- 
ested in  the  revolution  effected  in  local  government  by  the  legislation  of  1835,  1888,  and 
1894."  His  object  has  been  to  test  this  view  and  to  write  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
English  political  institutions,  showing  the  actual  working  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  work  is  a  scholarly  production,  for  Mr.  Marriott  is  too  well  known  to  require 
commendation.  Mr.  Marriott's  concluding  chapter  on  the  State  and  the  Empire  is  deeply 
interesting.  He  hazards  no  prediction  as  to  the  futui-e,  save  that  "  things  will  not  remain 
as  they  are.  It  is  not  according  to  the  genius  of  English  institutions  that  they  should." 
The  constitutional  change  will  come,  he  believes,  "not  by  observation,"  but  at  the  appointed 
time,  as  has  been  the  case  with  all  great  constitutional  changes.  "  An  important  change 
in  the  centre  of  constitutional  gravity  was  due  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  change 
would  have  come  even  if  Charles  I.  had  been  as  wise  a  king  as  Edward  I.  Things  were 
working  towards  the  Cabinet  system  before  the  accession  of  a  German  sovereign  .  .  .  whose 
indifference  to  English  interests  hatched  the  egg  which  contained  a  Prime  Minister.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  English  genius  does  not  tend  towards  the  conscious  perfection 
of  constitutional  machinery.  But  conditions  are  changing  rapidly.  Science  will  not  tolerate 
empiricism.  Forethought  and  skill  tend  to  circumscribe  the  domain  of  chance.  Can  the 
unorganised  survive  in  an  Armageddon  conducted  on  scientific  principles?  No  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  voice  of  history  can  be  deaf  to  such  questions  as  these;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  his  eyes  can  discern  the  things  that  are  to  be,  nor  that  his  mind 
will  be  quick  to  apprehend  the  things  that  belong  unto  our  peace."' 

Price-Brown  .—The,  Mars  of  '37;  A  Story  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion.     Post  8vo.  Pp.  332. 

Toronto  :  McLeod  &  Allen.     1910. 

Among  the  characters  introduced  into  this  interesting  historical  novel  are  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  1837,  and  Sir  Francis  Head.  The  scene  is 
laid  among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  story,  which  is  told  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  dramatic  talent,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  this  part  of 
Ontario  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  The  failure  of  Mackenzie's  insurrection — 
foredoomed  as  it  was  owing  to  the  half-hearted  support  of  his  sympathisers  and  the  superior 
force  at  the  command  of  the  Government — is  shown  to  be  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  visionary 
and  tactless  conduct  of  its  leader.  But  the  story  makes  a  good  background  for  the  stirring 
narrative  which  the  author  has  written. 

Williams,     Garfield.  —  The    Indian    Student   and    the    Present    Discontent.      12mo.      Pp.    45. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1910.    6d. 

The  author  describes  the  system  of  education  in  vogue  at  the  Calcutta  University  and 
plrads  for  more  efficient  control  of  the  students,  many  of  whom,  owing  to  extreme  poverty, 
are  obliged  to  stint  themselves  of  all  but  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  The  introduction  of 
the  European  system  of  residence  within  colleges,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  the 
social  side  of  university  life,  would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  remove  some  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  make  education  at  Indian  universities  so  unsatisfactory.  Recreation,  fresh 
air,  plenty  of  social  life  are  essential  if  the  system  of  education  now  in  vogue  is  not  in 
result  in  a  race  of  physical  degenerates,  the  unsuccessful  amongst  whom  become  a  predisposing 
factor  in  political  disease.  "Give  me  five  thousand  students  of  any  nation  in  the  world," 
writes  Mr.  Williams,  "and  put  them  in  the  heart  of  Calcutta  under  the  conditions  amid 
which  Calcutta  students  have  to  work  and  live,  and  I  guarantee  that  within  three  months 
there  would  be  such  turmoil  and  want  of  discipline  as  would  make  you  long  to  have  your 
Bengali  students  back  again."  Their  work  is.  he  says,  mere  grind,  and  out  of  18,000 
students  only  1.935  reach  the  "goal  of  a  B.A.  degree  and  the  practical  certainty  of  a  decent 
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living."      Mr.    Williams  lias,   we   liclicvo,   put  his  hand  on  ono   of  the  main    factors  of  ih<- 
present  discontent  in  Bengal,  and  he  has,  moreover,  suggested  the  remedy. 

Theal,    George    McCall. — Yellow  and  Dark-skinned  People  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi. 

8vo.  Pp.  xvi+397.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1910.  30  oz.— 10s.  6d. 
Dr.  Theal  has  gathered  together  in  this  book  the  ethnographic  chapters  and  notes  which 
are  contained  in  his  History  of  South  Africa,  and  has  added  to  them  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
information.  The  author  does  not,  of  course,  profess  to  be  an  ethnologist,  so  that  the  reader 
will  not  expect  the  kind  of  information  usually  found  in  ethnological  works.  There  is  very 
little  description  of  trie  manners  and  customs  of  Bushman,  Hottentot,  and  Kaffir,  although 
some  chapters  are  devoted  to  fragments  of  their  folk-lore  gathered  from  various  sources. 
But  the  historical  portions  of  the  volume  will  be  of  much  use  to  students  of  the  South 
African  native.  They  are  written  with  the  attention  to  detail  that  characterises  Dr.  Theal's 
work,  and  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  gradual  peopling  of  South  Africa  by  the  present 
Bantu  stock.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Dr.  Theal  has  not  given  more  adequate  indication 
of  the  present  distribution  of  South  African  tribes.  A  chapter  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
able  Introduction  to  the  Transvaal  Census  would  have  been  invaluable  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  A  book  dealing  with  the  history  and  distribution  of  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger 
tribes  of  Kaffirs  is  urgently  needed.  Dr.  Theal's  book  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  useful 
addition  to  the  surprisingly  small  collection  of  literature  on  this  important  subject. 

Argyll,    Duke  of. — Yesterday  and  To-day  in  Canada.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  xiv+429.     London  : 

George  Allen  &  Sons.     1910.     25   oz.— 6s.  net. 

"  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together  the  recent  and  most  prominent  statements 
and  facts  regarding  the  progress  Canada  has  made  in  the  political  and  industrial  aspects  of 
her  existence,  and  to  exhibit  her  past  and  present  relation  to  the  Mother  Country."  It  is 
one  of  the  new  series  of  books  on  the  British  Empire  which  Messrs.  George  Allen  &  Sons  are 
issuing;  others  of  which  are  Modern  India,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  and  South  Africa,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  history, 
trade,  statistics,  and  general  resources  of  the  Dominion,  in  whose  brilliant  future  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer.  There  are  many  lengthy  quotations  from  prominent  statesmen  and 
others  designed  to  show  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country.  One  chapter  contains  the  able 
address  by  Mr.  Justice  Langley  on  the  boundary  and  other  disputes  with  the  United  States. 

Burpee,    Lawrence    J. — By  Canadian  Streams.     16mo.     Pp.   87.     Songs  of  French  Canada. 
16mo.      Pp.  88.     Flowers  from  a  Canadian  Garden.      16mo.      Pp.  112.    Little  Book  of 
Canadian  Essays.     16mo.     Pp.  87.     Toronto  :  Musson  Book  Co.     1909.     Each  4  oz. 
These  four   choice  little   volumes  should  be  in  the  possession  of   all  lovers  of  Canadian 
literature.     Three  of  them  are  anthologies,  containing  well-chosen  quotations  from  the  poets 
and  prose-writers  of  the  Dominion.     Mr.   Burpee  includes  some  very  successful  translations 
from   Louis  Frechette  and  other  French-Canadian  writers.     His  own  work,   "By  Canadian 
Streams,"  small  as  it  is,  shows  that  the  author  has  grasped  the  romantic  possibilities  of  his 
subject.      "Who  that  has  travelled  upon  their  far-spreading  waters   has  not  felt  the  com- 
pelling  charm  of  the  rivers  of  Canada  ?     The   matchless  variety  of  their  scenery  .  .  .  the 
romance  that  clings  to  their  shores.  .  .  .  How  many  of  us  realise  the  illimitable  possibilities 
of  these  arteries  of  a  nation,  their  vital  importance  as  avenues  of  commerce  and  communi- 
cation, the  potential  energy  stored  in  their  rushing  waters?" 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED. 

Resident  Fellows  (13)  : 

George  WiUiam  Bird,  Percy  Clarke,  A.  A.  Forbes-Dennis,  George  E.  Goodhart,  Rev.  Henry 
Humphries,  M.A.,  Henry  C.  Jenkins,  A.It.S.M.,  Herbert  W.  Matthews,  Thomas  Moftett, 
H.  C.  Smart,  W.  R.  Washington  Sullivan,  Herbert  L.  Way,  J.P.,  R.  G.  Webster,  W.  E. 
Young. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (14)  : 

John  Ashivorth  (Canada),  Liond  H.  Booth,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Bahamas),  George  Duthie 
(Rhodesia),  Reginald  L.  Furness  (Rhodesia),  Henry  B.  McKerrow  (N.E.  Rhodesia),  Algernon 
McLean  (New  Zealand),  Francis  E.  Nelson  (New  Zealand),  Professor  Edmund  H.  Oliver 
(Canada),  Rev.  Bertram  W.  Pullinger  (Canada),  Richard  N.  Sheridan  (New  South  Wales), 
R.  H.  Tahourdin  (Guernsey),  John  A.  Warwick  (Rhodesia).  Edward  H.  Williams  (New 
Zealand),  Professor  George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.  (Canada). 

Associates  (3)  : 

Mi*s  Helen  Chads,  Mrs.  Colguhoun,  Mrs.  Albert  Earnshaw. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  has  been  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 
His  Honour  Chief  Justice  P.  M.  C.  Sheriff,  St.  Lucia. 
Hon.  D.  T.  Tudor,  K.C.,  Grenada. 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    SESSION    1910-1911. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  subsequent  fixtures  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  notices  to  Fellows  in  the  Journal : — 

1910. 
DECEMBER  2:  "The  Romance  of  the  Heavens,"   by  Professor  W.  A.  BICKEETON   (of  New 

Zealand).     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  REID,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
DECEMBER  13,  at  8.30  p.m.  :  "  The  Necessity  for  an  Imperial  Parliament,"  by  Lieut. -General 

Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.     Sir  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
DECEMBER  20,  at  4  p.m. :  "  The  Birds  of  our  Colonies  and  their  Preservation  "  (with  Lantern 

Illustrations),  by  JAMES  BUCKLAND,  Esq.   Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  will  preside. 

1911. 
JANUARY  10,  at  8.30  p.m. :  "  The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  " 

(with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  Sir  DANIEL  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L. 
JANUARY  24,  at  4  p.m. :  "  Papua  and  the  Papuans  "  (with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  Hon. 

J.  G.  JENKINS. 
FEBRUARY  14,  at  8.30  p.m.:   "The   Industrial   Development   of   Canada,"   by   ELLIS  T. 

POWELL,  LL.B.,  B.Sc. 
FEBRUARY   21,    at   4   p.m. :    "  The  Origins   of    the   New   Zealand   Nation,"    by    GUY    H. 

SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq. 

MARCH  14,  at  8.30  p.m. :  "  Empire  Trade  Relations,"  by  BEN.  H.  MORGAN. 
MARCH  21,  at  4  p.m. :  "  Sierra  Leone  "  (with  Lantern  Illustrations),  by  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  Esq. 
The  Annual  Dinner,  at  which  Field  Marshal  H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  will  preside,  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on  May  24,  and  the  date  of 
the  Annual  Conversazione  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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ALTERATIONS  TO  THE   INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

During  the  extensive  alterations  which  are  being  made  in  the  Institute  Building,  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  in  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,   &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns  and  scenery  of 
the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations  are  invited  from  Fellows  and 
others. 


"UNITED  EMPIRE." 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  bound  volumes  of  "United  Empire  " 
will  be  obtainable  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  a  cost  of  7«.  6d.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  1*.  6d.  Early 
application  for  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


USE   OF  THE   NAME   OF  THE   INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  17  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  from  time 
co  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
in  question : 

17.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  oorrespondenoe,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


OFFICIAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EMIGRATION   CONFERENCE. 

The  Official  Report  has  now  been  issued,  and  copies  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
5s.  each. 


*5t.*  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  their  respective  statements  and  opinions.  All 
communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London,  W.C.  The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts. 
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HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 


DOMINION  or  CANADA  : — 

B.  B.  BENNETT,  ESQ.,  E.G.,  CALOABY. 
HON.  COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL,  K.C.,  WINNIPEG. 

A.  B.  CBEELMAN,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  MONTREAL. 
SIB  SANDFOBD  FLEMING,  K.C.M.G.,  OTTAWA. 
EBNEST  B.  C.HANINGTON,  Esg.,  M.D.,  VICTOBIA, 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 
MAJOB    HEBBEBT    D.    HULME,     VANCOUVEB, 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 
HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  W.  LONGLEY,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
JOHN  A.  MCDOUGALL,  ESQ.,  M.L.A.,  EDMONTON. 

F.  M.  SCLANDEBS,  ESQ.,  SASKATOON. 

JOHN  T.  SMALT.,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  TOBONTO. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  A.USTBALIA:— 

W.  L.  DOCKEB,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
EDWABD   A.    PETHEBICK,    ESQ.,   MELBOUBNE, 

VICTOBIA. 
HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOB,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BBISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND. 
J.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  ESQ.,  ADELAIDE,   SOUTH 

AUSTBALIA. 
D'ABCY  W.  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  HOBABT,  TASMANIA. 

B.  H.  DABBYSHIBE,  ESQ.,  PEBTH,  WESTEBN 
AUSTBALIA. 

B.   FLEMING   JONES,    ESQ.,    M.D.,    SAMABAI, 

PAPUA. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:— 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  :   HABBY  GIBSON,  ESQ., 

CAPETOWN. 
MAJOB  FBEDEBICK  A.  SAUNDEBS,  F.B.C.S., 

GBAHAMSTOWN. 

F.  WALSH,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  J.P.,  CAKNABVON. 
THE  YEN.  ABCHDEACON  A.  T.  WIRGMAN, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  POBT  ELIZABETH. 
NATAL  :  V.  C.  PALMEB,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

ALEXANDEB  BAYNES,  ESQ.,  PIETEBMABITZ- 

BUBG. 
OBANGE   FBEE    STATE  :    C.    P.  BECK,  ESQ., 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 

TBANSVAAL:    W.    T.    GBAHAM,    ESQ.,   J.P., 
JOHANNESBURG. 

CECIL  E.  HAWEB,  ESQ.,  PBETOBIA. 
BECHUANALAND  PBOTECTOBATE  :  W.H.  W.  MUBPHY, 

ESQ.,  GABKKONES. 
BAHAMAS:  HON.  SIR  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.E.C., 

NASSAU. 

BARBADOS  :  E.  G.  SINCKLEB,  ESQ. 
BORNEO  :  H.E.  E.  P.  GUERITZ,  ESQ.,  SANDAKAN. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:   ALEXANDER  DAVIS,  ESQ., 
NAIROBI. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  :  MAJOB  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT, 

D.S.O.,  MOMBASA. 
BBITISH  GUIANA:   HON.  BOBEBT  DUFF,  GEOBGE. 

TOWN. 
BBITISH  HONDUBAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

BELIZE. 
CEYLON:   J.  FEBGUSON,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  COLOMBO 

(B.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  pro  tern.) 
CYPRUS  :  J.  B.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  NICOSIA. 
EGYPT:    BALPH    C.    CBAFTON,    ESQ.,    BAMLEH, 

ALEXANDBIA. 

H.  BOYD-CABPENTEB,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CAIBO. 
i  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  W.  L.  ALLABDYCE,  ESQ., 

C.M.G. 
FEDEBATED   MALAY    STATES:    E.   L.  BBOCKMAN, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  NEGBI  SEMBILAN. 
,  FIJI:  GEOBGE  Fox,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  SUVA. 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY:  HON.  ABTHUB  HUDSON,  ACCRA. 
HONG  KONG  :  HON.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
JAMAICA:  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  H.E.  SIR  E.  BICKHAM  SWEET 

ESCOTT,  K.C.M.G.,  ANTIGUA. 
MALTA:    HON.   SIB    EDWABD    M.    MEBEWETHEB, 

K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

MAURITIUS  :  C.  G.  MC!BVINE,  ESQ.,  PORT  Louis. 
NEWFOUNDLAND:  HON.  EGBERT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 
NEW    ZEALAND  :    JAMES    ALLEN,   ESQ.,    M.H.B., 

DUNEDIN. 

ALEXANDER  H.  TUBNBULL,  ESQ.,  WELLINGTON. 
HON.     SIB    CHABLES     C.    BOWBN,     M.L.C. , 
MIDDLETON,  CHBISTCHUBCH. 

B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  ESQ.,  NAPIER. 
H.  G.  SETH  SMITH,  ESQ.,  AUCKLAND. 

NlGEBIA,     NORTHEBN  :      SlB      WlIilAM     WALLACE, 

K.C.M.G.,  ZUNGERU. 

NIGERIA,  SOUTHERN  :  HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  J.  WINK- 
FIELD,  CALABAR. 

C.  V.  BELLAMY,  ESQ.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  LAGOS. 
BHODESIA  :  THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M., 

SALISBURY. 

CAPTAIN  J.  C.  JESSER  COOPE,  BULAWAYO. 
SEYCHELLES  :  H.E.  W.  E.  DAVIDSON, ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
SIERRA   LEONE:   B.   M.   FORDE,  ESQ.,  L.B.C.P., 

L.B.C.S.,  FBEETOWN. 
STBAITS    SETTLEMENTS  :    HON.    SIB   ARTHUR  H. 

YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  SINGAPORE. 
TRINIDAD  :    P.    CABMODY,  ESQ.,  F.I.C.,    F.C.S., 

POBT  OF  SPAIN. 
UGANDA  PBOTECTOBATE  :    STANLEY   C.   TOMKINS, 

ESQ.,  C.M.G.,  ENTEBBE. 
WINDWABD  ISLANDS  : — 

His  HONOUR  CHIEF  JUSTICE  P.  M.  C.  SHERIFF 

ST.  LUCIA. 
HON.  D.  T.  TUDOR,  K.C.,  GRENADA. 
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